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ARTICLES  AND  REVIEWS, 


ABBEY  : Bath,  314  ; Croyland,  154  ; Glas- 
tonbury, 79;  Rievaulx,  9,  79;  Tewkes- 
bury, 394 ; Whitby,  243 
Agricultural  Labourer,  housing  of  the,  199 
Altar,  Moosburg,  Bavaria,  314 
Altar-Piece,  Cartoon  for  an,  244 
Ancient  University  of  Paris  and  its  Col- 
leges, 109 

Antwerp  Exhibition,  Building  Stones  at,  145 
Archaiological  Collections,  Sussex,  475 
Archreological  Survey  of  Egypt  : El  Ber- 
sheh, 475 

Arched  lion  Ribs,  Strength  of,  346 
Architects'  Order  Forms,  477 
Architecture  : Siamese  Sacred,  445  ; Thea- 
tre, 425  ; Three  Periods  of  English,  ot  ; 
Wooden,  of  Norway.  303 
Armorial  Bearings  of  Counties  & Cities,  19 
Art,  Commercialism  in,  405 
Artisans’  Dwellings,  Hours  of  Labour  &,  345 
Aston  Grammar  School,  Dunstable,  42 

BANK  OF  ENGL.AND,  the,  69 
Banqueting  Hall,  design  for  a,  374 
Bath  Abbey,  314 

Bath,  Roman,  at  Bath,  and  design  for 
covering-in,  278 

Baths  and  Washhouses,  St.  Marylebone, 
competition  for,  5 

Bay  Window,  Wingfield  Manor,  102 
Beni  Hasan,  190 
Bills,  Private,  Session  1B95,  476 
Bishopsgate  Institute,  374 
Books,  Magazines,  Pamphlets,  &;‘c. : notices, 
rei’iews,  and  articles  ns  to  ; — 

Adams,  H.,  Building  Construction,  192  ; 
Designing  Ironwork,  245  : Practical 
Designing  of  Structural  Ironwork,  245 
Allen,  J.  P.  : Practical  Building  Con- 
struction, 191 

Antiquary,  24,  98,  169,  257,  336,  412 
Archa;ological  Collections,  Sussex,  473 
Architect’s  Certificate  Book,  an,  441 
Architects’  Order  Forms,  477 
Architectural  Record,  97,  336 
Architectural  Revietu,  97,  257 
Art  Journal.  23,  97,  169,  257,  336,  412 
Ashbee,  C.  R.  : Workshop  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Citizenship,  192 
Atlantic  Monthly,  24,  412 
Bidder,  W.  H.  : Trigonometry  in  a Nut- 
shell, 156 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  24,  257,  336 
Brassey,  Lord  : Work  and  Wages,  155 
Burton,  W.  K.  : on  Water-supply  of 
Towns,  385 

Carroll's  Geometry,  a Key  to,  296 
Cassier's  Magazine,  169 
Catalogues,  Trade,  156,  263,  417,  474 
Century  Magazine,  24,  98,  169,  257,  336, 

Codings,  G.  : Roof  Carpentry,  295 
Contemporary  Review,  24,  i6q,  336 
Cornhiil  Mazazine,  257 
Cptsworth,  M.  B. : The  Direct  Calcu- 
lator, 417 

Crimp,  W.  Santo : Sewage  Disposal 
Works.  182 

Dorpfeld,  Dr.  : Troja,  128 
Dye,  F.  : Hood  on  Warming  Buildings 
by  Hot  Water,  296 

Egypt  Exploration  Fund  Report,  326 
Engineering  Magazine,  4x2 
English  Illustrated  Magazine,  24,  g8, 
1691  257.  336 

Essex  Rtmiezv,  98,  257,  412 
Fallow,  T.  M.,  Cathedral  Churches  of 
Ireland,  456 

Ferree,  Barr:  Architectural  Education 
for  America,  73 

Fortnightly  Reviezv,  24,  98,  169,  257,  336, 
412 

Fourniss,  W.  ; Hints  to  Operative 
Painters,  156 

Fowler,  W.  H.  : The  “ Practical  En- 
gineer” Pocket-book,  295 
Fox-Davies,  A.  C.,  & M.  E.  B.  Crookes  : 

The  Book  of  Public  Arms,  19 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  24,  98,  169,  336, 
412 

Geometry,  a Key  to  Carroll's,  296 
Gotnme,  G.  L.,  Gentleman's  Magazine 
Library,  igi 

Grant,  G.  B,  : Odontics,  456 


Books,  Magazines,  (continued)  : — 

Green,  M.  A.  : an  Architect's  Certificate 
Book, 241 

Guide  Book  to  the  West  Highlands  65 
Hancock,  H.  : Text-book  of  Mechanics 
and  Hydrostatics,  475 
Harper's  Magazine,  24,  169,  257,  336, 

Harris,  T.  : Three  Periods  of  English 
Architecture,  91 

Hasluck,  P.  N.  ; Watch-jobber's,  Clock- 
jobber’s,  and  Wood-worker's  Handy- 
books,  457 

Health  Laws,  the  London,  456 
Hoare,  C.,  Mensuration  Made  Easy,  296 
Hood  on  Warming  Buildings  by  Hot- 
water,  296 

Houston,  A.  C.,  Report  on  the  Scott 
Moncrieff  Sewage  System,  168 
Illustrated  Archieologist,  257,  370 
Innes,  C.  H.  : Problems  in  Machine 
Design,  457 

Johnson,  F.  K. : Stresses  in  Girder  and 
Roof  Trusses,  245 

Jones,  C.,  & T.  Tomlinson  : Refuse 
Destructors,  277 

Jones,  W.  ; Heating  by  Hot-water,  296 
Kemp,  W.  : the  Practical  Plasterer,  296 
Kendal,  J.  F.  : a History  of  Watches,  457 
London  Health  Laws,  the,  456 
Longmans  Magazine,  169,  336 
Lukin,  J.  : Turning  Lathes,  436 
Macmillan  s Magazine,  24 
Magazine  oj  Art,  23,97,  160,257 
Mayeux,  Henri  : Manual  of  Decorative 
Composition,  456 

Meyer,  F.  Sales,  & Hugh  Stannus : Hand- 
book of  Ornament,  245 
Mineral  Statistics,  365 
Moreau,  .Adrien  : Les  Saint-.Aubin,  245 
■'  Mountain,  Moor,  and  Loch,”  ^5 
Moynet,  Georges  ; La  Machinerie  Thea- 
trale,  475 

National  Kez'iew,  412 
Newberry,  P.  E.  : Archfeological  Survey 
of  Egypt,  El  Bersheh,  475 
Newberry,  Percy  E.,  & W.  Fraser : Beni 
Hasan,  190 

Newel,  H.  F.  : Elementary  Drawing, 

277 

New  Review,  24,  98, 336 
Nineteenth  Century  Magazine,  24,  98, 
169,  257,  412 

Order  Form,  Architects’,  477 
Ordish,  T.  F.  : Early  London  Theatres, 
416 

Pall  Mall  Magazine,  98,  169,  257,  336 
Pickworth,  C.  N.  : the  Slide  Rule,  475 
Pocket  Ready-Reckoner,  477 
Pullen,  H.  SV.  : Handbook  of  Ancient 
Roman  Marbles,  456 
Punch  Pictures,  98,  336,  4x2 
“ Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Sanitary  In- 
stitute,” 361 

Quarterly  Review,  41,  273 
Quarterly  Statement,  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund, 98 
Quest,  the,  412 

Rafter,  G.  W.,  & M.  N.  Baker  : Sewage 
Disposal  in  the  United  States,  181 
Ready-Reckoner,  Pocket,  477 
Reliquary,  24,  257,  370 
Revue  Generate,  336 

Sanders,  W.  B.  : Half-timbered  Houses 
and  Furniture  of  the  16th  and  17th 
Centuries,  467 

Scribner  s Magazine,  24,  169,  257,  336, 
4x2 

Slagg,  C. : Sanitary  Work  in  Small  Towns, 
276 

Spalding,  F.  P.  : Testing  and  Use  of 
Hydraulic  Cement,  245  ; Text-book  on 
Roads  and  Pavements,  295 
Spencer,  J.  H.,  Crux  Mundi,  4x7 
Sprague's  Pocket-diai^’ for  Architects,  480 
Siatham,  H.  H.  : Changes  in  London 
Building  Law,  417 
Strasburg  and  its  Buildings,  149 
Studio,  the,  24,  97,  169,  336,  4x2 
Sussex  Archfeological  Collections,  475 
Taylor,  J.  E. : Theoretical  Mechanics,  296 
Technical  Education  Gazette,  321 
Tickell,  R.  Eustace  : the  Vale  of  Nantg- 
wiU,  456 


Books,  Magazines,  (continued)  : — 
Trade  Catalogues,  156,  263,  417,  474 
Turner,  J.  H.,  & A.  W.  Brightmore  : 

Waterworks  Engineering,  i 
Turning-lathes,  456 

Unwin,  W.  C.  : Development  and  Trans- 
mission of  Power  from  Central  Stations, 


Waddell,  P.  H, 


Wallis-Tayler,  A.  J.;  Sanitary  Arrange- 
ment of  Dwelling-houses,  19: 

Wardle,  T.  : Sewage  Treatment  and  Dis- 
posal, 1S2 

Waring,  G.  E.  : Modern  Methods  of 
Sewage  Disposal,  276 
Warren,  W.  H.  : Engineering  Construc- 
tion, 163 

Westlake,  N.  H.  J.  : History  of  Painted 
Glass,  366 

Worthington,  T.  Locke  : Dwellings  of  the 
Poor,  igx 

Wyatt,  M.  : Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,  24s 

Books,  Recent,  on  Sewage  Disposal,  181 
Bosses,  Cheltenham  Coll.,  NewCb.apel,  238 
Brasses,  Three  Mouumeiital,  454 
Browne,  G.  Washington,  on  Public 
Libraries,  146,  164 

Budapest  Houses  of  Parliament,  133 
Building  Act,  the  New  London,  22,  35,  215, 
333i  2531  269,  287 
Building  Construction,  191.  192 
iJuilding  Law,  Changes  in  Londqnj  417 
Building  Stones  at  Antwerp  Exhibition,  145 
Buildings,  College-street,  Gloucester,  454 

CALCULUS,  Differential  & Integral,  245 
Calculator,  the  Direct,  417 
Canewdon  Church,  Essex  : Restoration  of 
Chancel,  334 
Carpentry,  Roof,  295 
Carroll's  Geometry,  a Key  to,  296 
Cartoon  for  an  Altar-piece,  244 
Castle,  Conway,  153 
Catalogues,  Trade,  156,  363,  4x7,  4.74 
Cates,  Mr.  Arthur^  and  the  London  Streets 
and  Buildings  Bill,  22 
Cathedral  Churches  of  Ireland,  456 
Cement,  Hydraulic,  testing  and  use  of,  245 
Changes  in  London  Building  Law,  417 
Christ’s  Hospital  Schools  Competition,  23, 
59,  100 

Chronicle,  an  old  Kirk,  475 
Church  : a Moorland,  189 ; Coats  Memorial, 
Paisley,  134;  Cockingion,  Devon,  design 
for,  189  ; Design  for  Abbeydale,  Sheffield, 
42 ; Design  for  a Village,  314 ; Holy 
Trinity,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  187; 
proposed,  Whittington,  189  ; Slindon, 
St.affordshire,  155;  South  Shoebury,  pro- 
posed restoration  of,  454:  St.  Aidan, 
Walton-ie-Dale,  design  for,  354  j St. 
Clement,  Bradford,  415  : St.  Culhbert’.s, 
Edinburgh,  42,  64  ; St.  George,  Wor- 
cester, 173  ; St.  Mary’s,  Summerstown, 
Wandsworth,  i8g;  St.  John's,  Hendon, 
375  : St.  Joseph's,  Dorking,  189  ; St. 
Paul’s,  Eastchester,  N.  Y.,  174;  St.  Peter’s, 
Bushey  Heath,  375  ; the  Good  Shepherd, 
Gospel  Oak,  474 

Cities,  Armorial  Bearings  of  Counties  &,  19 
Clarke,  Somers,  on  the  Devastation  of 
Nubia,  37 

Clock-jobber’s  Handy-book,  457 
Club,  Conservative,  Glasgow,  208 
Coat’s  Memorial  Church,  Paisley,  134 
College-street,  Gloucester,  454 
Commercialism  in  Art,  405 
Competition,  Christ's  Hospital  Schools,  25, 
59, 100 

Competition  : Hampstead  Public  Librarx-, 
386  ; St.  Marylebone  Baths  and  Wasfi- 
houses,  5 

Competitive  Designs  for  the  1900  Paris 
Exhibition,  465 

Composition,  Decorative,  a manual  of,  456 
Conservative  Club,  Glasgow,  208 
Construction  : building,  191,  192  ; engineer- 
ing, 163 

Conway,  a morning  in,  133 
Cottage,  summer,  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  208 
Counties  and  Cities,  armorial  bearings  of,  19 
Country  retreat,  a,  415 


DARENTH,  Roman  villa  at,  447,  469 
Darlington  Municipal  Buildings,  design 
for,  207,  434  _ . , 

Decoration,  graffito,  of  house  at  Lisbon,  294 
Decorative  composition,  a manual  of,  456 
Delphi,  progress  of  excavations  at,  31 
Design  for;  a banqueting  hall,  374  ; church, 
Abbeydale,  Sheffield,  42 ; church,  (^ck- 
ington,  Devon,  189  ; church  of  St.  Aidan, 
Walton-le-Dale,  354  ; church,  Whitting- 
ton, 189  : completion  of  South  Kensington 
Museum,  474  ; covering  in  Roman  Bath 
at  Bath,  278  ; Darlington  Municipal 
Buildings,  207,  434  ; entrance-hall  and 
staircase,  434  ; friezes,  9,  279  ; Graffito 
decoration  of  house,  Lisbon,  294  ; Local 
Board  Gffices,  Bexhill,  208  ; mural  paint- 
ing, 454  ; new  west  front,  St.  Philip’s, 
Clerkenwell,  333 ; Public  Library  and 
Technical  Scoool,  St.  Helen's,  279  t 
schools,  Craighall,  Leith,  434  ; stained 
glass,  395  ; village  church,  314 
Designing  ironwork,  245 
Designs  for:  Christ’s  Hospital  new  schools, 
25,  59,  100 ; competitive,  for  the  xgoo 
Paris  Exhibition,  465 
Destructors,  refuse,  277 
Devastation  of  Nubia,  37 
Diary  for  Architects,  Sprague's  Pocket,  480 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  245 
Distinction,  a,  with  a Difference,  272 
Distribution  of  Power,  325 
Doorway  of  House,  Chicago,  308 
Drawing,  Elementary,  277 
Dwelling-houses,  Sanitary  Arrangement  of, 
191 

Dwellings  of  the  Poor  and  Weekly  Wage- 
earners  in  Towns,  191 

EAST  ANGLIA,  Wayside  Notes  in,  475 
Edinburgh,  St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  42,  64 
Egypt,  Archfeological  Survey  of:  Ef 
Bersheh,  473 

Elementary  Drawing,  27^ 

Engineering  : construction,  163 ; water- 
works, I 

England,  the  Bank  of,  69 
English  Architecture,  three  Periods  of,  91 
Entrance  to  Hall,  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants,  354 

Entrance-hall  and  Staircase,  design  for,  434 
Excavations  at ; Delphi,  51  ; Kopios,  125 
Exliibition  of  1900,  the  Paris,  competitive 
designs  for,  465 

FARMHOUSE,  Old,  near  New  York.  i83 
Features,  some  Curious,  of  old  Pariah 
Churches,  471 
Frieze,  design  for  a,  9 
Friezes,  design  for,  279 
Furniture,  Houses  and,  some  old,  467 

GATEWAY  OF  THIRD  COURT, 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  132 
Gentleman's  Magazine  Library,  igi 
Geometry,  a Key  to  CarroU's,  296 
Germany,  a Note  in,  294,  305 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  79 
Graffito  Decoration  of  House  at  Lisbon,  294 

HALL,  Wickham,  Kent,  334,  360 
Hall  & Staircase,  Hurstbourne,  Hants,  263 
Hampstead  Public  Library  competition,  386 
Handbook : of  Ancient  Roman  Marbles,  456 ; 
of  Ornament,  245 

Handybooks : Watch-jobbers, Clock-jobber’s 
and  Woodworker’s,  457 
Health  Laws,  the  London,  456 
Heating  by  Hot-water,  296 
Hints  to  Operative  Painters,  156 
History  of  Design  in  Painted  Glass,  366 
History  of  Watches  and  Timekeepers,  457 
Hood  on  Warming  Buildings  by  Hot 
Water,  296 

Hospital,  ‘‘Park”  Infectious  Diseases,  172 
Hot-water : Heating  by,  296;  Hood  on 
warming  buildings  bji,  296 
Hours  of  Labour  & Artisans'  Dwellings,  345 
House:  An  ancient  priest’s,  Alfriston, 
Sussex,  474;  Beckenham,  416;  Ham- 
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ARTICLES  AND  REVIEWS  (con- 
tinued);— 

ble,  224:  ‘•Hill  Wooton,"  Warwickshire, 
434:  near  St.  .\lbans,  416;  “One  Ash," 
Loughborough,  415 

Houses  : and  Furniture,  some  old,  467;  at 
Elstrte  and  Fifield,  354;  Holland  Park, 
la;  Old,  Pounds  Bridge,  23:  of  Parlia- 
ment, Budapest,  133;  of  Parliament, 
Japanese,  Tokio,  263 

Housing  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer,  199 
Hydraulic  Cement,  testing  and  use  of,  245 

INSTITUTE,  Bishopsgate,  374 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  entrance 
to  hall,  354 

Ireland,  the  Cathedral  Churches  of,  456 
Iron  Ribs,  strength  of  arched,  346 
Ironwork,  de.signing  of,  245 

JAPANESE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIA- 
MENT, Tokio,  260 

KEY,  a ceremonial,  25 
Koptos,  Egypt,  excavations  at,  125 

JLABOUR,  hours  of,  and  artisans'  dwell- 
mgs.  345 

Lathes,  turning,  456 

■Letter  from  Paris,  4,  74,  151,  238,  308,  3B8 
Librarj-,  Hampstead  Public,  386 
Libratr,  Public,  and  Technical  School,  St. 
Helens,  279 

Libraries,  planning  of  public,  146,  164 
Local  Board  Offices  design,  Bexhill,uo8 
I.odge,  “Bonowstone,"  Deeside,  279 
Lodging  Houses,  Model,  Salford,  275,  299 
London  : Building  Act,  the  New,  22,  35, 
=ts,  233, _ 253,  269,  287  : Building  Law, 
changes  in,  417  : Health  Laws,  the,  436 : 
scarcity  of  water  in,  3j8 
, iLongleat  House,  116,  J17 
l-oughborough,  window  at  All  Sainu',  99 

MACHINE  DESIGN,  Problems  in,  457 
Machinerie,  la,  Theatrale,  475 
Magazines  and  Reviews,  23,  97,  169,  257, 

336.  41a 

Manor,  ’Endalls,'  Wargrave-on-Thames, 260 
Manual  of  Decorative  Composition,  456 
Marbles.  Handbook  of  .Ancient  Roman,  456 
Mechanics.  Theoretical,  296 
Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics,  a text-book 
^ of,  475  _ 

Mensuration  made  Easy,  296 
Metropolitan  Railway,  Parts,  308 
Mineral  Statistics.  365 
Model  Lodging-Houses,  Salford,  275,  299 
Monastery  and  College,  .St.  Lawrence’s, 
Ampjeforth,  244 

Municipal  Buildings  : Darlington,  design 
for.  207,  434;  Rotherham,  225 
Mural  Painting,  design  for,  454 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  design  for 
completion  of,  474 

NANTGWILT,  the  Vale  of,  456 
Norway,  Wooden  Architecture  of,  303 
Nubia,  Devastation  of,  37 

ODONTICS,  456 

Old  Parish  Churches,  Some  Curious  Fea- 
tures of,  471 

“ One  Ash."  Loughborough,  415 
Operative  Painters,  Hints  to.  156 
Orange,  Roamn  Theatre  at,  151 


Order  Forms,  Architects',  477 
Ornament,  Handbook  of,  245 
P.AINTED  GLAS.S,  A History  of,  366 
Painters,  Hints  to  Operative,  156 
Paisley,  Coats  Memorial  Church,  134 
Paris,  the  Ancient  University  of,  and  its  ' 
Colleges,  109 

Paris  _ Exhibition  of  1900,  Competitive 
Designs  for,  465 

Paris,  Letter  from : Appointment  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-.Arts,  5 ; appointment  of 
M.  Guadet  as  Professor  of  Architecture, 
389;  Batlly,  marble  bust  of,  151;  Boucicaut 
Hospital,  74  ; Caft  Riche,  the,  4 ; C.tin, 
Auguste,  death  of,  151 ; casts  from  monu- 
ments dLscovered  at  Delphi,  389;  ceil- 
ings, Hutel  de  Ville,  74  ; Chenevard  Com- 

Etition,  the.  74,  310  ; Church  of  Notre 
»me  de  Lorette,  131  ; Church  of  .Sacr^ 
Cceur,  239  ; competition  in  architectural  i 
design  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-.Arts,  151  ; : 
competition,  the  Chenavard,  74,  310 ; 1 
competition.  Exhibition  of  1900,  238 ; ' 
competition  in  perspective  at  the  Ecole  i 
des  Beai’x-.'\ris,  389  ; competition,  Janvin 
d’Atjainville,  310;  competition,  Ledru- ! 
Rollin  Schools,  309  ; competiiion,  purifica- 
tion of  the  Seine  water,  309  ; competition, 
schiMl  buildings,  ist  ; competition, 
Soci6t6  de.s  Architectes  Fran^ais,  5 ; death 
of  M.  Edmond  Guillaume,  74  ; death  of 
M. Gustave  L^vy,  239 ; death  of  M.  Mozet, 
74;  death  of  M.  Kougelet,  74;  Delphi, 
excavations  at,  151  ; Duchesse  de  Galli- 
era,  bust  of,  151 ; Ecole  Polytechnique, 

5 : Eififel  Tower,  ; Exhibition  of  1900, 
4,  238,  309;  Exhibition  “ de  la  Fleur,". 
310  ; exhibition  of  designs  for  the  Janvin  ' 
d'Attainville,  310  ; exhibition  of  “ envois” 
from  the  Villa  .Medici,  5;  exhibition  ofi 
pictures,  &c.,  by  Charles  Jacques,  389  ; 
Care  de  Lyons,  proposed  reconstruction 
of,  238  : Guadet,  M.,  appointment  of,  as 
Professor  of  .Architecture,  389  ; Guimet 
Museum  and  collections  from  the  far 
East,  151  : Hotel  de  Ville  ceiling.'!,  74  : 
Hotel  de  Ville  decorations,  239  ; Houses, 
sanitary  registration  nf,  309  ; Louvre 
Museum,  exhibition  of  bequcsi.s  to,  151  ; 
Louvre,  re-arrangements  at,  389;  Luxem- 
• bourg  Museum  and  its  ' reconstruction, 
151  : Medal  of  Presidents  for  the  Society 
Nationale  des  Heaux-Arts,  389 ; Meis- 
sonier's  house,  disappearance  of,  151  ; 
Metropolitan  Railway,  308,  388  ; miscel- 
laneous works,  Paris,  239  ; monument  to 
Alphand,  238  ; monument  to  Balzac,  388  ; 
monument  to  B.arbedienne,  388;  monu- 
ment to  Duban,  239,  388  : monu- 
ment to  Emile  Augier,  151  ; monu- 
ment to  the  architect  Rougevin,  5 ; 
Municipality  of  Paris  and  religious  edi- 
fices, 151;  mural  painting  of  Eugene 
Delacroix,  restoration  of,  151  ; Museum, 
J.ardin  des  Plantes,  239  ; museum.s,  acqui- 
sitions for,  239:  Pantheon,  need  of  deco- 
rations for  the,  74:  Parliament,  artistic 
perception  of,  5 ; plaque,  an  ivory,  for  the 
Cluny  Museum,  389  ; Prix  de  Rome 
awards,  74  ; railway,  metropolitan,  308, 
3S8 ; refuse  destructor  for  Paris,  239 ; 
Roman  theatre  at  Orange,  tfi ; s.anitary 
registration  of  houses,  309;  sanitation  of 
Pari.s,  regulations  in  regard  to,  309;  sale 
of  pictures,  &c.,  of  Charles  Jacques,  389  ; 
Seine  water,  purification  of,  309 


Parish  churches,  some  curious  features  of 
old,  471 

■‘Park"  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  172 
Parliament  Houses  ; Budapest,  J33  ; 

Japanese,  Tokio,  260 
Peoi^le’s  Theatre,  Worms,  434 
Petrie's,  Dr.  Flinder>,  cxca\-ations  at  ' 
Koptos,  125 

Planning  of  Public  Libraries,  146,  164  I 
Plas  Mawr,  Conway,  153 
Plasterer,  the  practical,  296 
Pocket-book  and  Diary,  the  “Practical 
Engineer,"  295 

Pocket-Diary  for  Architects,  Sprague's,  480 
Pocket  Ready-reckoner,  477 
Poor,  dwellings  of  the,  191 
Power,  distribution  of,  325 
Practical  Building  Construction,  igt 
“Practical  Engineer,”  pocket-book,  1895, 295 
I Priest's  House,  an  ancient,  .Alfriston,  474 
I Private  Bills,  Session  1895,  476 
I Problem,  an  old,  in  a new  light,  91 
I Problems  in  Machine  Design,  457 
i Pulpit,  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Great  Portland- 
' street,  395 
I 

QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  TABLES, 
456 

READY-RECKONER.  a Pocket  477 
Refuse  Destructors,  277 
Remains  of  Temples  at  Phil®,  &c.,  42 
Rievaulx  .Abbey,  A’orkshire,  9,  79 
Rcredos  : Holy  Trinity  Church,  Chelsea, 

■ 207;  in  Private  Chapel,  Dougla.s  Castle, 

155  ; St.  Nicholas,  Blundellsands,  395 
Restoration  : Chancel,  Canewdon  Church, 
i Essex,  334;  proposed,  of  South  Shoebiiry 
Church,  454 

Reviews  of  Magazines,  23,  97,  169, 257, 336, 
4»* 

Roads  and  pavements,  a text-book  on,  295 
Roman  theatre  at  Orange,  151 
Roman  villa  at  Darenth,  447,  469 
Roof  carpentry,  295 
Rule,  the  slide,  475 

Rural  water  supply,  details  of  (see ' 
“ Student's  Column’’)  1 

SAINT-.AUBIN,  the,  245  ^ 

St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  Edinburgh,  42,  64 
St.  George’s  Church,  Worcester,  173  | 

St.  John’s  Church,  Hendon,  375 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Eastchester,  N.A'.,  174  ' 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Bushey  Heath.  375  I 

St.  Philip's  Church,  Clerkenwell,  design  | 
for  new  west  front,  335 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  gateway  of 
Third  Court,  152 

St.  Lawrence's  Monastery  and  College,  ■ 
Ampleforth,  244 

St.  Mar^'lebone  baths  and  washhouses, 
competition  for,  5 

St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  south  transept  and 
memorial  stalls,  294 

Sanitary  arrangement  of  dwelling-houses, 
191 

Sanitary-  work  in  the  smaller  towns.  276 
School  : additions  to  Tonbridge,  225  ; 
.Aston  Grammar,  Dunstable,  42  ; Tech- 
nical, and  library,  Widnes,  294 
Schools:  Christ's  Hospital,  25,  59,  too; 

Craighall,  Leith,  434  ; Port  Sunlight,  8a 
Sculpture  from  the  1894  Salon.  42 
Sewage  Disposal  for  Towns,  &c.,  modern 
methods  of,  276 


Sewage  Disposal,  some  recent  books  on,  i3i 
Siamese  Sacred  Architecture,  445 
Sketches,  ".Society  of  the  Quest  " Exhibi- 
tion, Birmingham,  25 
Slide  Rule,  the,  475 
.Slindon  Church,  St.affordshire,  135 
' South  Kensington  Museum,  design  for  com- 
pletion of,  474 

' South  Shoebury  Church,  Essex,  454 
Stables,  Bickley  Park,  Kent.  434 
Stained  Glass,  design  for,  395 
Staircase,  Gl.asgow  Municipal  Bldgs.,  224 
.Stairca.se,  Hurstbourne,  Hants,  260 
Stalls,  Memorial,  Sl  Saviour's,  Southwark, 

Statistics,  Mineral,  365 
.Stones,  Building,  at  Antwerp  Exhbn.,  145 
Strength  of  arrhed  iron  ribs,  346 
Stresses  in  girder  and  roof  trusses,  245 
Student's  Column,  the  : Details  of  Rural 
Water  Supply,  *3,  28,  43,  62,  84,  103,  118, 
•37i  *57.  *74,  192|  *08,  226.  246,  262,  280, 
*96,  3*7.  337.  357.  378.  398,  4*8,  439.  458, 
477 

Survey  of  Egypt,  Archeological,  475 
Sussex,  Archeological  collections,  475 


T.ABLES,  Quantity  Surveyors',  456 
Technical  School  and  Library,  Widnes,  294 
Temples,  remains  of,  at  Pliil.®,  &c.,  42 
Testing  and  use  of  hydraulic  cement,  243 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  39.1 
Text-book,  a,  of  mechanics  and  hydro- 
statics, 475 

Text-book  on  roads  and  pavements,  293 
Thgatr.ale,  la  machinerie,  475 
Theatre:  architecture,  some  suggestions  a> 
to,  425  ; People's,  Worms,  434  ; Roman 
at  Orange,  131 
Theatres,  early  London,  416 
Three  periods  of  English  Architecture,  91 
Towns,  water-supply  of,  385 
Trade  Catalogues,  156,  263,  417,  474 
Transept,  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  294 
Trigonometry  in  a nutshell,  136 
Trusses,  roof,  stresses  in  girder  and,  2+3 
Turning  Lathes,  456 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PARIS,  the  Ancient, 
and  its  Colleges,  109 

V. ALE,  the,  of  Nanigwilt,  456 

WAKEFIELD  COUNTY  COUNCIL 
I OFFICES,  334 

1 Warming  bldgs,  by  hot-water,  Hood  on,  20 
Watches,  history'  of,  437 

W. -itch-Jobber's  Handy  Book,  457 
Water  in  London,  scarcity  of,  218 
Water  supply  of  towns,  385 

W.ater  Supply,  details  of  Rural  (see  Stu- 
dents' Column) 

Waterworks  Engineering,  i 
Wayside  Notes  in  East  Anglm,  475 
Wealherley,  W.  S.,  on  Window,  .Ail  .faints', 
Loughborough,  99 
Whitby  -Abbey,  243 
Wickham  Hall,  334,  360 
Window  : All  Samis’,  Loughborough,  99  ; 
Bay,  Wiriefield  Manor,  102 ; Oldbury 
Church,  Salop,  395 
Wingfield  Manor  Bay  Window,  J02 
Wooden  architecture  of  Norway,  303 
Wood-worker's  Handybook,  457 
Workshop  reconstruction  & citizensliip,  192 
Work  and  wages,  155 


.Abbey  Church,  Bath,  327 

-Abbey,  Cwm  Hir,  R.-ulnorshire,  449  , 

.Accident : at  St.  Pancras  Station,  1 12,  167  : 

Belfast  school,  428  I 

Accidents  due  to  the  gale,  469  ; 

Accidents  in  Rotten-row,  causes  of,  21 
Ackermann,  Rudolph,  home  of,  4+9 
Addiscombe,  the  former  mansion  at,  220 
-Address,  annual,  of  the  L.C.C.  chairman,  54 
Adulteration  of  cement,  348,  370  _ _ 

.Advertisements  on  Belgium  public  buildings,  j 

Advertising  architects,  371  _ | 

Advertising.  Society  for  checking  abuses  of, 
public,  40  . . i 

Agricultural  labourer,  report  on  condition 
of  the,  16S 

.Aitchison,  Prof.,  R..A.  lectures  by,  42-/ 
America:  architectural  education  for,  73;  , 
forest  fire  in,  169 

American  Jcmtnal  of  Arehaology.zZ^ 
-American  practiceofheating  iargebldgs.,  130 
-Antiquities  of  Perth,  3 , 

•Antwerp  Exhibition,  award  of  honours  to  ^ 
artists,  127  _ 1 

Archmological  enterprise  and  Government  j 
aid,  20  j 

Archaolegischer  Anzei^er,  1 

Archsilogical  Institute  meeting  at  Shrews- 
bury, 53  _ I 

“ Architekten-Klub,"  A lertna,  1 12 
Architects  : advertising,  !•;*  : German,  and, 
biennial  congress,  3 ; offers  of  trade  com- , 
missions  to,  20,  52  _ ! 

.Architectural  .A...six:laiion  : Cetrotrsazione,  \ 
274  : Soles,  and  James  Fergusson,  400  : ' 
scheme  of  papers  for,  185  ; Sketch-book,  j 

Archuectural : competitions,  g.-welte  for.  in  1 
Germany,  168  ; education,  .America,  ^3  : 
exhibition.  Berlin  Salon,  128;  exhibits,  ', 
hlunich  Art  Exhibition,  149  : students' 
work,  South  Kensington  Museum,  54 ; 
study  at  the  Royal  .Academy,  427 


NOTES. 


Architecture:  advancement  of,  427;  Greek, 
and  its  application  to  modern  buildings, 
370  : of  the  Times  office,  326 
.Argive  Heraum,  stamped  tiles  of  the,  448 
.Art  critic,  the  German  Emperor  as  an,  326 
.Art  Exhibition,  Ecclesiastical,  Cbutch 
Congress,  235 

.Art  Union's  presentation  to  subscribers,  274 
Art,  works  of,  and  death  duties,  21 
“.Artistic  Posters"  Exhibition,  237 
-Artist's  Ghost,  the,  274 
Arts  and  Crafts  E-xhibicion,  Manchester,  307 
.Ashmolean  .Museum,  the,  219 
-Assouan,  proposed  rt-servoir  dam  .at,  72 
-Asylum,  proposed  lunatic,  and  the  London 
County  Council,  408 

-Athens,  British  .School  at,  and  the  English 
Government,  20 

-Avignon,  “ street-improvements  " at,  150 

Bakehouses,  sanitary  regulations  of,  3 
Ba-ntiam  Broom,  diphtheria  at,  449 
Bath  : Abbey  Church,  327 ; Municipal  build- 
ings, glass  for  windows  of,  94  ; the  tiarl 
of  Essex's,  Strand,  327,  357 
Bauxite,  Irish,  for  fire-bricks,  40 
Bavarian  Government  and  decoration  of  the 
Munich  Law  Courts,  347 
Bedford  estate  ; Building  on  the,  73  ; “im- 
provements ” on  the,  184 
Belfast  school  accident,  428 
Berlin  ; Court  favourites  and  Herr  Wallot, 
369:  Exhibition  of  i60, 184,  236  ; Houses 
of  Parliament,  306,  326,  427  ; Parliament 
House,  surroundings  of,  202  ; ^salon, 
architectural  exhibits  at,  128 
Berliner  Philologischc  WochenschrlJI,  307 
Betterment ; and  the  House  of  Lords.  72  ; 
V.  Worsement,  40 

Bill  for  last  mitre  for  Worcester  Cathedral,  4 
Blackwall  Tunnel,  201 
Blair,  Mr.,  report  to  the  St.  Pancras  Ves- 
try, 327 

Elandford,  the  old  house  at,  256 


Bloomsbury,  overbuilding  in,  184 
Blyth,  Dr.  Wynter,  and  position  of  water- 
closets,  73  _ 

Boiler  explosion  at  the  Henry  Small-.Arms 
Company's  works,  448 
Bremen  Cathedra!  restoration,  292 
Bridge,  the  Tower,  and  the  Builder  criti- 
cisms on  the,  22 

British  school  at  Athens  and  the  English 
Government,  20 

Bruges,  advertisements  on  public  buildings 
at,  236 

Brunn,  the  l.ate  Professor,  72 
Buckingh.-imshire  memorials,  some  old,  1S5 
Budapest  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demo- 
graohy,  41,  219 

Builder:  criticisms  on  the  Tower  Bridge, 
22  ; seriei  of  cathedrals  of  England  and 
W'ales,  449 

Building  Act,  the  Vienna,  128 
Building  law,  changes  in  London,  308 
Building  on  the  Bedford  estate,  73 
Bulstrode,  Dr.,  on  diphtheria  at  Hythe, 
.587 

Burlington  House  colonnade,  347 

Cairo,  competition  for  museum  at,  92 
Caissons,  Blackwall  tunnel,  2ot 
Canal : Manchester  ship,  the  future  of  the, 
327  ; Regent's,  purification  of,  128 
Canalisation  of  the  upper  Spree,  236 
Candidates,  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute,  292 

Carlyle's  bouse  at  Chelsea,  237 
Carpenters'  Company  and  trade  technical 
schools,  388 
Casket,  an  arti.stic,  22 

Castle  : Ecclesball,  Staffordshire,  54  ; 
English,  41 

Cathedral  of  Parenzo  in  Istria,  184 
Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales,  the 
Builder  scries  of,  449 

Cathedral,  propased  Catholic,  for  West- 
minster, 53 


Cement:  adulteration  of,  348,370;  m.mu- 
facture,  English,  326  ; testing  of 
I hydraulic,  202 

I Ch®font  St.  Giles,  Milton's  house  at,  185 
I Changes  in  London  building  law,  308 
I Chapel,  north  aisle,  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  54 
j Chelsea,  annual  Report  of  the  Vestry  of,  azu 
1 Chilled  metallic  shot  for  sawing  hard  stones, 

I Christ  Church,  Ipswich,  308 
Christ's  Hospital  scliool  designs,  22 
‘ Christmas  number  of  the  Queen,  3B8 
I Church  Congress,  Exeter,  203,  255 
Church:  Parish,  of  Clonfert,  149 ; Frederick. 

I Copenhagen,  150;  St.  Peter's,  AA’ohcr- 
I hampton,  21  • 

. Church  propertie.s,  two  old,  273 
I Church  and  Castle  of  Fotheringhay,  4 
; Churches  : preservation  of  City,  20  ; under 
j lock  and  key,  371,  471 
[ City.and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  report 
I for  1893-4, 

Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of,  and  original 
, .papers,  236 

I Civil  War,  iconoclastic  zeal  during  the, 448 
\ Claridge's  Hotel,  293 
. Cleaning  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  306 
' Clonfert,  parish  church  of,  149 
I Coal  at  Calais,  looking  for,  256 
I Coal  strike,  Scotch,  127,  149,  167,  236,  273 
I Coal  trade  conciliations,  21 
I Collection  of  modem  pottery  & porcelain,  348 
I Colonnade,  Burlington  House,  347 
Commission,  trade,  offers  of,  to  architects, 

I 20,  S* 

; Commons,  Doctors',  220 
' Competition  : for  the  French  Exhibition  of 
rgoo  113;  for  hospital,  Mill  Hill, 
Huddersfield,  53  ; for  museum  at  Cairo, 
92 ; Presbyterian  Chapel,  Portmadoc, 
3481  37*  ; .-^hools,  West  Hartlepool,  237  ; 

' school,  Weston-super-Mare,  348 
1 Competition  gazette,  an  architectural,  in 
[ Germany,  168 
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NOTES  (continued):— 

(.'ompetitions,  deposit  fee  in,  74 
Conciliation,  coal  trade,  21 
Congress  : biennial  of  German  architects,  3, 
169,185;  hygiene,  Budapest,  41,  219; 
National  Free  labour,  306 
Construction  of  roads  and  streets,  93 
Contracts,  injunction  to  prevent  the  break- 
ing of,  327 

Con7/eriazione,  Architectural  .“^ssocn.,  274 
Copenhagen,  “ marble  church  " at,  150 
Corporation  of  Sheffield  & street  sewering,  326 
Cost  of  work  for  the  unemployed,  449 
Court  Theatre,  W'iesbaden.  307 
Crete,  Mr.  Evans'  discoveries  in,  369 
Cunius,  Professor  : eightieth  birthday  of, 
168  ; on  the  Parthenon  frieze,  369 
Cwm  Hir,  Radnorshire,  abbey  of,  449 

Dam,  proposed  Nile,  3,  53,  72,  347 
Damages;  against  a Sanitary  Authority, 
41  for  ill-health  caused  by  defective 
drains,  53 

Darenth,  Roman  villa  at,  469 
Death  duties  and  works  of  art,  21 
Death  of : Heinrich  von  Brunn,  72  ; Henry 
Faija,  149;  M.  de  Lessens,  427:  P.  G. 
Hamerton,  228,  339  : Sir  Charles  Newton, 
409:  Sir  Henr^-  Layani,  21;  Wyatt 
Papworth,  129 

Decorations,  sculptural,  of  the  Munich  Law 
Courts,  247 

] >eir-el-BaTiai  i,  exploration  of  temple  at, 
326 

] lelphi,  discoveries  at,  307 
Department  of  Mines,  reorganisation  of,  53 
Deposit  fee,  the,  in  competitions.  74  j 

Derbyshire,  north,  and  roads  and  Road  i 
Surveyors,  112 

Deigns.  Christ’s  Hospital  School,  22 
Diphtheria  outbreak  : Barnham  Broom,  \ 
449:  Hythe,  387;  Rainhain,  40  ■ 

I liscovery  of  dome  structure,  Vetulonia,  184 
Discoveries  in  Crete,  Mr.  Evans',  369 
District  Surveyors,  London,  347,  408 
Docks,  the  W'est  India,  128,  202 
Doctors  Commons,  220 
Dome  structure,  discovery  of,  Vetulonia,  184 
Dowdeswell’s  Callerj',  pictures  at  Messrs., 

I'rama,  Greek,  revival  of,  in  London,  236 
Drawings:  by  H.  B.  Wimbush,  449;  for 
reproduction,  150 ; students’,  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  427 

Diidfield,  Dr.,  on  sanitary  condition  of 
Kensington,  3 

Duties,  death,  and  works  of  art,  21 
Dwellings  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  168 

Earl  of  Essex’s  bath,  Strand,  327,  357  \ 

I'larth  pressure,  a theory  of  the  actual,  237 
Earthquake,  effect  of,  at  Tokio,  128  | 

Eccleshall  Castle,  Staffordshire,  54  I 

Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition  at  the  Church  ! 
Congress,  203 

I'Iducation,  architectural,  for  America,  73 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund  Report,  326  1 

Eiffel  Tower,  probable  fate  of  the,  72  ' 

Flection  of  Parish  Councils,  408 
Empire  Theatre,  the,  307 
Employi's  of  the  L.C.C.  & private  work,  370 
Engineer’s  Report,  Willesden  Local  Board, 
470 

English : Castles,  41 ; Cement  manufacture, 
3:6 

Enlargement,  proposed,  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  93 

Enteric  fever  outbreak:  Pocklington,  93; 
Shildon  and  East  Thickley,  21  ; Worth- 
ing, 73 

Epidaurus,  sculpture  from  Temple  of  Ask- 
lepios  at,  i63 

Episcopal  palace,  an  ancient,  348 
Eretria,  excavations  at,  40 
jLSCate,Whitton  Park,  Hounslow  Heath,  113 
Etching  for  Art  Union  subscribers,  27., 
Evans,  Evan,  on  sanitary  conditions : at 
Pocklington,  93  ; of  Rainham,  40 
Evans,  Mr.,  and  discoveries  in  Crete,  369 
Excavations  at : Eretria,  40  ; Hissarlik, 

236  ; .Saxon  cemetery,  High  Down  Hill, 
Sussex,  2925  Troy,  128 

Excavations  by  : Dr.  Flinders  Petrie  at 
Koptos,  52  ; Dr.  S.  Wide,  448 
Exhibitions  : Architectural  students’  work, 
South  Kensington,  54 ; “Artistic  Posters,” 

237  ; Arts  and  Crafts,  for  Manchester, 
307  ; Berlin  Industrial  of  i8g6,  184,  256  ; 
Ecclesiastical  art,  Church  Congress,  255  ; 
Fireproof  Construction  and  Fire  Tests, 
307  ; Graph'c  Galleiy,  371  ; Fine  .Vrt 
Society’s  Rooms,  328, 371,  449  ; French,  of 
1900, 113 : Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil,  308 ; 
Messrs.  Tooth  & Sons'  Winter,  308  ; Mr. 
Maclean’s  Gallery,  308  ; Munich  Art  and 
.Architectural  Exhibits,  149  ; Photo- 
graphic Salon,  Dudley  Gallery.  237  ; 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
409  ; .Society  of  Portrait  Painters,  292  ; 
Turners’  Company,  292  ; Water-colour 
drawings  at  the  Fine  Art  Society,  371  ; 
works  by  Anton  Mauve,  308 

Experiments  on  filtration  of  sewage,  Massa- 
chusetts, 408 

Experiments  with  Irish  bauxite.  40 
Exploration  of  temple,  Deir-el-Bahari,  326 
Explosion,  boiler,  at  the  Henry  Small  .Arms 
Company’s  works,  448 

“ Facts  and_Fancies  " of  Mr.  Sainton  at  the 
Fine  .Art  Society’s  Rooms,  328 
“ Faerie  Queene,'  Spenser's,  new  edition  of, 

^273 

Faija,  Henry,  death  of,  149 
Fanoe,  Island  of,  .ns  a watering-place,  128 
Fee,  deposit,  in  competitions,  74 
Fergusson,  James,  mist.nke  as  to  spelling  of 
name,  409 

Ferree,  Barr,  and  architectural  education 
for  America,  73 


Filtr.ntion  of  sewage,  experiments  in, 
Massachusetts,  408 

Fine  .Art  Society’s  Rooms,  exhibition  at, 
3*8,  371,  449 

Fire,  forest,  in  America,  169 
Fire  at  Winchester  barracks,  470 
Firebricks  from  Irish  bauxite,  40 
Fireproof  construction  and  fire  tests.  Exhibi- 
tion of,  307 

Fires  ; hotel,  at  summer  resorts,  168  ; large, 
in  London,  201  ; Reading  and  Longton 
Theatres,  237  ; the  recent  London,  347 
Forest  fire  in  America,  i6g 
Fotheringhay  Church  and  Castle,  4 
Free  Labour  Congress,  National,  306 
French  Exhibition  of  1900,  competition  for, 

113 

French,  the,  and  Turner,  3 
Frieze,  east  of  the  Parthenon,  Professor 
Curtius  on,  369 
Fuel,  toss  of,  in  smoke,  202 
Fulham  Vestry,  surveyor’s  report  to,  256 
Fuhvood's  Rents,  High  Holborn,  127 
P'lirtwiingler,  Dr.,  on  the  Sphinx  of  Naxos, 

307 

Gale,  accidents  due  to  the,  469 
Gales,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  327 
German  : architects  and  biennial  congress, 
3,_  169,  185  5 Emperor,  the,  as  an  art 
critic,  326  : feeling,  against  proposed  Nile 
dam,  53  ; Houses  of  Parliament,  427 
Germany,  architectural  competition  gazette 
in,  j68 

flhost,  the  artist’s,  274 

( ilass,  a new  form  for  stained  window.s,  388 
Goose  and  Gridiron  Tavern,  London  House- 
yard,  73 

Goupil  Gallery,  Anton  Mauve's  works  at, 

308 

Government  Departments,  sweating  in,  150 
Government,  English,  and  archeological 
enterprise,  20 

I lovernment  quarry  inspection,  53 
Gradient-Telemeter  level,  the,  428 
( Iranite  & wood-paving,  average  life  of,  219 
Graphic  Gallery,  Strand,  exhbn.  at  the,  371 
Greek;  architecture  and  its  application  10 
modern  buildings,  370  ; drama  in  London, 
revival  of  the,  236  ; portrait  art,  388 

Hadri.an’s  villa,  plan  of,  469 
Hamerton,  P.  0.,  death  of,  328,  339 
Heating  large  buildings,  American  practice 
of,  150 

Heraion  at  Olympia,  the,  219 
Hill,  A.,  & Sons,  7'.  Rev.  G.  P.  Clarke,  348 
Hissarlik,  excavations  at,  236 
Honours,  award  of,  to  artists,  Antwerp  Ex- 
hibition, 127 

Horne,  Dr.,  report  to  Local  Government 
Board,  388 


Hospitals,  ventilation  of,  387 

Hotel  fires  at  summer  resorts,  168 

House  drain  and  non-connexion  with  a 

House,  old,  at  Blandford,  256 
House  of  Commons,  enlargement  of  the,  93 
House  of  Lords,  the,  and  betterment,  72 
Houses : legal  decision  as  to  insanitary,  53  ; 
of  Parliament,  Berlin,  306,  326,  427  ; old, 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  428;  old, 
Nevill's-court,  Fetter-lane,  370 
Housing  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  168 
Hucknall  Torkard,  sanitary  state  of,  388 
Huddersfield,  competition  for  hospital,  Mill 


Hill, 


Hydraulic  cement,  testing  of,  202 
Hygienic  Congress,  Budapest,  41,  219 
Hythe,  diphtheria  outbreak  at,  387  j 

Iconoclastic  zeal  during  the  Civil  War,  44S 
Illustrated  Archicologist  and  the 
Reliquary,  370  ! 

Improvements  at  the  West  India  Docks,  128,  | 

Inigo  Tones,  old  house.s  designed  by,  428 
Injunctions  re  breaking  of  contracts  and 
strikes,  327 

Inn,  an  old  I^ndon,  202 
Insanitary  Post  Offices,  150 
Inspection  of  sanitary  fittings  of  houses,  256 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil,  e.xhbn.  of,  308 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  and  original 
papers,  236 

Instruments,  construction  of  scientific,  53 
Ipswich,  Christ  Church,  308 
Irish  bauxite  for  fire-bricks,  40 
Iron  and  coal  trade  of  Scotland.  236 
Isaacs,  Mr.,  on  construction  of  roads  and 
streets,  93 

Island  of  Fanoe  as  a watering-place,  128 
Ivy  Lodge  estate,  Fulham,  .sale  of,  449 

Jobbing  works,  cost  of,  for  the  L.C.C.,  448 
Jordans,  erection  of  a large  house  at,  185 
Journal  0/ the  Franklin  Institute.  53,  150, 
*^7 

Journal  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  93 
Joy,  .A.  Bruce,  works  by,  409 

Katharine  of  Arragon,  memorial  to,  Peter- 
borough Cathedral,  4 
Kensington,  sanitary  condition  of,  3 
Kensington  Vestry,  Surveyor’s  report  to, 
256 

Knilt,  Sir  Stuart,  present.ntion  of  silver 
casket  to,  22 

Koptos,  Dr.  Petrie’s  excavations  at,  52 
Krushite,  and  s.awing  hard  stones,  202 

Labour,  County  Cncl.  expenditure  on,  448 
Labour,  direct  employment  of,  and  the 
London  School  Board,  370 
Law  Courts,  definition  of  the,  203 
Lawrence  Chapel,  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea,  54 
Layard,  Sir  H. , death  of,  21 
I.axfietd,  Suffolk,  sanitary  condition  of,  185 
Lea,  River,  polluted  state  of  the,  370 


Legal  decisions  on  sanitation,  53 
Legal  requirements  as  to  position  of  water- 
closets,  73 

Leicester  and  its  water-supply,  273 
Lesseps.  M.  de,  death  of,  427 
Level,  tne  “Gradient-Telemeter,  " 428 
Liberties,  the  Tower,  94 
Light  railways,  428 

Little,  Mr.,  & the  agricultural  labourer,  168 
Local  Government  board,  report  on  sanitary 
matters,  21,  40,  73,  93,  185,  387,  388,  449 
Locking  of  churches  & cathedrals,  371,  471 
London  Building  Law,  changes  in,  308 
London  County  Council : Chairman's  ad- 
dress, 54  ; and  Di.slrict  Surveyors  in 
London,  408  ; and  itS  emjloyi's,  370  ; and 
proposed  lunatic  asylum,  408  ; and  regu- 
lations : and  the  London  Building  Act, 
347  : and  the  water  companies,  256  ; Works 
Committee  and  cost  of  work,  448  ; n. 
Humphreys,  41 

London  District  Surveyors,  the,  347 
London  ; Lord  Salisbury  and  the  muni- 
cipal government  of,  347  ; large  fires  in, 
201  ; recent  fires  in,  347  ; report  on  the 
unification  of,  255  ; water-supply  and 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  236 
Low,  Dr.  R.  Bruce,  report  to  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  21,  183 

Lunatic  asylum,  proposed  new,  and  the 
London  County  Council,  408 

Maclean’s  Gallery,  exhibition  at,  308 
Magazine  of  Art  and  the  artist's  ghost,  274 
Manchester,  Arts&  Crafts  Exhibition  631,307 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  future  of  the,  327 
Mansion  at  Addiscombe,  the  former,  220 
“ Marble  Church,”  Copenhagen,  150 
Marindin's,  Major,  report  on  r.'iilway  acci- 
dent at  St.  Pancras,  167 
Mason,  Mr.,  report  to  the  St.  Marlin’s-in- 
the-Fields  vestry,  327 

Massachusetts,  experiments  in  .sewage 
filtration  at,  408 
Mathern  P.ilace,  sale  of,  348 
Mauve,  Anton,  collection  of  works  by,  30S 
Mechanical  and  natural  ventilation,  273 
Memorial  to  Katharine  of  Arragon,  Peter- 
borough, 4 

Metropolitan  Building  Act  and  temporary 
structures,  41 

Milton’s  house  at  Chalfont  St.  Giles.  185 
Mine.s,  reorganisation  of  Department  of,  53 
Miners'  strike,  Scotch,  236 
MtUheilnngen,  the  Athenian,  168 
Mitre  for  \\'orcester  Cathedral,  bill  for 
hast,  4 

Modern  porcelain  and  pottery  collection,  348 
Monument,  proposed,  Cwm  tllr  Abbey,  449 
Monument,  Wellington,  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral, 41 

Munich  Art  Exhbn.,  architecture  at  the,  149 
Munich  Law  Courts,  sculptural  decorations 
347 

Municipal  : Buildings,  Bath,  glass  for 
windows  of,  94 ; control  of  tramways, 
307  : government  of  Xxindon,  Lord 
Salisbury  .and  the,  347 
Museum  ; .Ashmolean,  219  ; of  Antiquities, 
Cairo,  competition  for,  92  : South  Ken- 
sington, purchases  for,  93 

National  Free  Labour  Congress,  306 
Natural  and  mechanical  ventilation,  273  ’ 

Nave,  new,  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  53,  73  I 
Naxos,  the  Sphinx  of,  307  ! 

Negligence  of  a Sanitary  Authority,  41  1 

Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  gates,  327  ; 

New  South  W.ales,  public  works  in,  53  ' 

Newton,  death  of  Sir  Charles,  409 
“ New  •.voman  " movement,  the,  409  | 

Nile  dam,  proposed,  3,  53,  72,  347  ' 

Norringtoii,  Mr.,  report  to  the  Fulham 
Vestry,  256 

Nubia,  the  devastation  of,  3 

Oaks,  the  age  of  white,  347 

Old  houses,  Nevill’.s-court,  Fetter-lane,  370 

Olympia,  the  Heraion  at,  219 

Orleans  Hou.se,  Twickenham,  41 

Painters  in  Oil,  Exhbn.  of  Institute  of,  308 
Palace,  sale  of  an  ancient  episcopal,  348 
Palmer,  Sutton,  colour  drawings  by,  371 
Papworth,  Wyatt,  death  of,  129 
Parenzo  in  Istria,  cathedral  of  184 
Parish  Councils,  election  of,  408 
Parliament  Houses,  Berlin,  202,  306,  326, 
427 

Parliament,  impotence  of,  202 
Parthenon:  central  group  of  east  pediment 
ofj  469 ; frieze,  ProfessorCunius  on  the,  369 
Paving  : granite  and  wood,  219  ; some  ex- 
periments with  wood,  256;  wood,  pitch- 
grout  V.  cement-grout  for,  327 
Penrose's,  Mr.,  remarks  on  Greek  architec- 
ture and  modern  buildings,  370 
Perth,  antiquitie.s  of,  3 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  memorials,  4 
Phil%,  Island  of,  and  proposed  Nile  dam, 
3.  53.  72.  347 

Photographic  .Salon  Exhibition,  237 
Pictures  by  Mr.  Tbeodure  Roussel,  22 
Pitch-grout  V.  cemeni-grout  for  wood-pav- 
ing,  327 

Plan  of  Hadrian's  villa,  469 
Plans  for  reproduction,  150 
Planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  408 
Pocklington,  enteric  fever  at.  93 
Polluted  st.ne  of  the  River  Lea,  370 
Popham  V.  Davis,  53 

Portmadoc,  competition  for  Presbyterian 
chapel,  348,  371 
Portrait  art,  Greek,  388 
Post  offices,  insanitary,  150 
Pottery  and  porcel.ain  collection,  modern,  348 
Power,  water  a-s  a source  of,  408 
Presersation  of  City  churches.  20 
Pressure,  earth,  a theory  of  the  actual,  237 
Prestonj  prudery  of,  4 
Properties,  church,  two  old,  273 


Prudery  of  Preston,  4 
Public  works  in  New  South  Wales,  53 
Purchases  for  S.  Kensington  Museum,  93 
Purification  of  Regent’s  Canal,  128 
Purification  of  sewage,  Scott  Moncritft 
system  of,  168 

Quantities,  inaccurate,  348 
Quarry  inspection.  Government,  53 
Quarterly  Rci’iew,  the,  41,  273 
Queen,  the,  Christmas  number,  388 

Railway  rates,  112,  428 
Railway : station,  central,  of  Sunderland 
308 : stations,  badly-lighted,  150;  West 
Ireland,  93 

Railway  ana  Canal  Traffic  .Act,  202 
Railways,  light,  428 
Rainham,  cau-se  of  diphtheria  at,  40 
Regent's  Canal,  purification  of,  128 
Regulations  of  the  L.C.C.  under  the  London- 
Building  Act,  347 
Reichstag,  new  German,  427 
Report  : annual,  of  the  Vestry  of  Chelsea 
220;  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Insti 
lute,  292  ; Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  326 
Engineer’s,  to  Willesden  Local  Board 
470  ; of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
gj;  of  Sheffield  Surveyor  on  granite- 
paving, 219  : on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Kensington,  3 ; on  the  Scott  Moncrieff 
sewage  system,  168  ; on  the  Unification) 
London,  255  ; Surveyor's,  to  Fulham 
Vestry,  256;  Surveyor’s,  to  Kensington 
Vestry,  256 ; Surveyor’s,  to  Vestry  of 
St.  Pancras,  527  ; to  Local  Government 
Board  on  sanitary  matters,  21,  40,  73,  93 

J85,  3871.388,  449 

Reproduction  of  plans  in  the  Builder,  150 
Restoration  of  Bremen  Cathedral,  292 
Restoration,  hypothetical,  oi  Parthenon 
pediment,  469 

Richard-soii,  R.  B.  ; on  excavations  at 
Eretria,  40 ; on  stamped  tiles  of  the 
Argive  Hetaium,  448 
River  Lea,  polluted  state  of,  370 
Road  Surveyors  and  roads  of  North  Derby 
shire,  112 

Roads;  repair  of,  470;  and  streets,  con- 
struction of,  93 

Robson,  O.  C.,  report  to  Willesden  Local 
Board,  470 

Roman  : Catholic  Cathedral,  proposed,  for 
Westminster,  53  ; remains  in  England 
236  : villa  at  Darench,  469 
Roofs,  open,  and  lifting  power  of  wind,  469 
Rotten  Row,  causes  of  accidents  in,  21 
Roussel,  Mr.  Theodore,  pictures  by,  22 
Royal  Academy  : architectural  study  at 
tFie,  427  ; lectures,  Prof.  Aitchisoii's,  427 

St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  and  chapel  in  north 
aisle,  54 

St.  Martin-iii-the-Fields  Vestry,  Surveyors 
report  to,  327 

St.  Pancr.as  Station  accident,  1x2,  167 
St.  Pancras  Vestry,  Surveyor's  report  to, 
3*7 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  : suggested  cleaning 
of,  306  ; the  Wellington  monument,  41 
St.  Peter  s Church,  Wolverhampton,  21 
St.  Saviour’s,  Southw.ark,  new  nave,  53,  73 
St.  Sophia  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  371 
Sainton,  Mr.,  “facts  and  fancies"  by,  328 
Sale  of : an  ancient  episcopal  palace,  34S 
an  old  London  inn,  202  ; Claridge’s. 
Hotel,  29.3  ; Ivy  Lodge  Estate,  Fulham 
449  ; of  two  old  church  properties,  273 
Svrington  estate,  Somerset,  274 
Salisbury,  Lord,  on  the  municipal  govern 
ment  of  London,  347 

Salon,  Berlin,  architectural  exhibits  at,  128 
Sanctuary  of  Poseidon  at  Kalauria,  e.\- 
ploralion  at,  448 

Sanitary  authority,  negligence  of  a,  41 
“Sanitary  Chronicles  of  the  Parish  of 
Marylebone,”  73 

Sanitary  condition  of : Barnham  Broom 
449;  Bruges,  236;  Hucknall  Torkard, 
388 ; Hythe.  387  ; Kensington,  3 
Laxfield,  Suffolk,  185  ; Pocklington,  93  ; 
Rainhaij),^o;  Shildon  & East  Thickley,  21 
Sanitary  fittings  of  bouses,  inspection  of, 
256 

Sanitary  Institute.  Journal  of  the,  93 
Sanitation,  legal  decisions  on,  53 
Sanitation  and  the  Budapest  Congress  of 
Hygiene,  219 
.Sarcophagi,  Sidon,  185 
Scarlatina  at  Hucknall  Torkard,  388 
School  accident,  Belfast,  428 
School  Board  for  London  and  direct  employ- 
ment of  labour,  370 

School  competition  : West  Hartlepool,  237- 
Weston-super-Mare,  348 
School,  designs  for  Christ’-.  Hospital,  22 
Schools,  Trade  Technical,  Great  Titchfield- 
street,  388 

Science  and  Art  Department  Report,  93 
•Scientific  instruments,  construction  of,  53 
.Scotch  coal  strike,  127,  149,  167,  236,  273 
Scott  Moncrieff  system  of  sewage  purifica- 
tion, 168 

.Sculptural  decorations  of  the  Munich  Law 
Courts,  347 

Sculpture  from  the  Temple  of  Asklepios  at 
Epidaurus,  168 

Sewage-filtration  experiments,  Massachii- 
sett-s,  408 

Sewage-purification,  .Scott  Moncrieff  systeii' 
of,  168 

Sewering  of  streets  by  corporations,  326 
Sheffield  Corporation  and  the  sewering  OJ 
streets,  326 

Ship  Canal,  Manchester,  future  of  the,  327 
Shot,  chilled  metallic,  for  sawing  hard 
stones,  202 

Shrewsbury,  Archmological  Institute  .at,  53 
Sidon  sarcophagi,  185 

Six,  Dr.  J.,on  the  Parthenon  pediment,  469 
Sketch-book,  Architectural  A.ssociation,  271 


Sphinx  of  Naxos,  the.  307 
Spree,  canalisation  of  the  upper,  236 
Stained-glass  windows  for  St.  Clement’s, 
Bournemouth,  128 

Stained  window  and  new  form  of  glass, 
383 

Stamped  tiles  of  the  Argive  Herseum,  448 
Staiham,  H.  H.,  on  changes  in  London 
building  law,  308 

Statues  by  Mr.  A.  Bruce  Joy,  409 
Stone  industry  of  the  United  States,  470 
Stones,  hard,  chilled  metallic  shot  for  saw- 
ing, 202 

Straight-edges,  optical  method  of  prepaiing, 
r.  S3 

Strand,  widening  of  the,  387 
“ Strasburg  and  its  Buildings,"  149 
Strasburg,  Congress  of  German  Architects 
at,  3,  169,  18s 

bireet  Improvements  " at  Avignon,  150 
Strikes,  a new  feature  of,  185 
Structures,  temporary’,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  41 

Students’  drawings  at  Royal  Academy,  427 
-Students’  work,  architectural,  South  Ken- 
sington, 54 

Studiey  Castle,  Warwickshire,  273 
Summer  resorts,  hotel  fires  in.  168 
-Sunderland  and  its  railway-station,  308 
Surveyors,  district,  in  I-ondon,  and  the 
I.ondon  County  Council.  408 
Surveyor’s  report  : 10  Fulham  Vestry,  256; 
to  KensingtonVestry,  256;  to  St.  Martin's- 
in-lhe-Fields’  V’estry,  327  ; to  the  Vestry 


of  St.  Pancras,  327  ; to  the  Willesden 
Local  Board,  470 

Surveyors,  road,  of  North  Derbyshire,  iia 
Sussex  records,  some,  292 
Sweating  in  Government  Departments,  150 
Sweden,  advance  of  in  matters  of  excava- 
tion,  448 

Switzerland,  hotel  fires  in,  168 

Tariff  Bill,  the  Wilson,  127 
Tariffs  and  imports.  United  States,  292 
Tatlock,  R.  R.,  on  fuel  and  smoke,  202 
Tavern,  an  old  London,  73 
Temple  of  Asklepios  at  Epidaurus,  sculp- 
ture from,  t68 

Temporary-  structure  and  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  41 

Testing  of  hydraulic  cement,  202 
Theatre:  the  Empire,  307;  New  Court, 
Wiesbaden,  307 

The.atres,  fires  in  Reading  and  Longton,  237 
Thirlmere  water-supply  scheme,  273 
Thompson,  T.  W..  on  diphtheria  outbreak 
at  Barnham  Broom,  449 
Thomson,  Dr.  T.,  on  enteric  fever  at  Wor- 
thing, 73 

Tiles,  stamped,  of  the  Argive  Herteum,  44S 
Times  office,  the,  architecture  of,  326 
Tokio,  effect  of  earthquake  at,  128 
Tooth  S:  Sons'  winter  exhihition,  308 
Tower  Bridge,  the,  and  the  Bttiider  criti- 
cisms, 22 

Tower,  the  Eiffel,  probable  fate  ol  the,  72 
Tower  liberties,  the,  94 
Trade  commissions  to  architects,  offers  of, 
20,  52 

Trades  Technical  Schools,  Gt.  Titchfield- 
street,  388 

Tramways,  the  municipal  control  of,  307 
Transactions  of  the  -Manchester  Geological 
Society,  40 

Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  94 
“Treasury  of  the  .-Xthenians,’’  the,  307 
Trees,  planting  of,  along  public  roads,  470 
Trees  and  shrubs,  planting  of,  408 
Troy,  excavations  at.  128 
Tunnel,  Blackwall,  2ot 


Turks,  the,  and  .St.  Sophi.-i,  371 
Turner,  “discovery”  of,  by  the  French,  3 
Turners'  Company,  exhibition,  292 
Twickenham,  Orleans  House,  41 

Underground  Railway  Stations,  badly- 
lighted,  150 

Unemployed,  cost  of  work  for  the,  449 
Unification  of  London,  report  on  the,  255 
United  States  : stone  industry  of  the,  470  ; 
tariffs  and  imports,  292:  the  Wilson  Tariff 
Bill,  127 

Uriconium,  Roman  remains  at,  236 

Valon,  W.  A.  McIntosh,  on  water  supply 
and  sanitation,  04 
Vedel,  P.,  on  earth  pressuie,  237 
Ventilation : of  hospitals,  387 ; of  large 
buildings  in  America,  150;  mechanical 
and  natural,  273 

Verbundai  German  architectural  societies, 
ifig 

Vetuionia,  discovery-  of  dome  structure  at, 
184 

Vjenna  “ Architekten-Klub,"  tia 
Vienna  and  its  Building  Act.  128 
Villa,  Hadrian’s,  plan  0^469 

Wallot,  Herr,  and  a Berlin  Court  favourite, 
369.  427 

Walter,  Mr.,  the  late,  & the  Times  office,  326 
Water  as  a source  of  power,  408  i 

Water-closets,  legal  requirements  as  to 
position  0G73 

Water-colour  drawings  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society's  Gallerj-,  371 
Water  companies  and  the  L.C.C.,  256 
Water  supiily  : of  Leicester,  273  ; ofLondon, 
and  Water  Commissioners'  report,  236  ; 
Thirlmere,  273;  Worthing,  73 
Waugh  r'.  Corporation  of  Tynemouth.  41 
Weaver,  Mr.,  report  to  Kensington  Vestry, 
256 

Wellington  Monument,  St.  P.iul's  Cathedral, 
Welsh  Abbey,  an  ancient,  449 


Wernicke,  Dr.  K.,  on  the  Heralon  at 
Olympia,  219 

West  Hartlepool  School  competition,  237 
West  Highland  railway,  opening  of,  03 
West  India  Docks,  128,  202 
Westminster,  proposed  Catholic  Cathedral 
for,  S3 

Meston-super-Mare  scliool  competition.  348 
Whall,  Mr.  C.  W.,  siained-glass  windows 
by,  128 

White  oaks,  the  age  of,  347 

Whitton  Park  Estate,  Hounslow  Heath, 

Wide,  Dr.  S..  excavations  by,  448 
Widening  of  the  Strand,  387 
Wiesbaden  new  Court  Theatre,  307 
Willesden  Local  Board,  Surveyor's  report 
to,  470 

Wilson  Tariff  Bill,  127 
Wimbush,  H.  13.,  drawings  by,  449 
Winchester  Barracks,  fire  at,  470 
Winchester,  Wolvesey  Palace,  113 
Windows  of  Bath  Municipal  Buildings,  94 
Windows,  stained-glass,  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Whall,  128 

Window,  stained,  and  new  form  of  glass, 

388 

Winnefeld,  Herr,  on  plan  of  Hadrian’s 
Villa,  4^ 

Winter,  Dr.  F.,  on  Greek  portrait  art,  388 
Wolverhampton,  St.  Peter  s Ciuirch  at,  2i 
Wolvesey  Pabce,  Winchester,  113 
Wood  & granite  paving,  average  life  of,  219 
Wood-paving  : pitch-grout  v.  cement-grout 
for.  327  ; some  recent  experiments  with, 
256 

Worcester  Cathedral,  bill  for  last  mitre 
for,  4 

Work  for  the  unemployed,  cost  of,  449 
Works,  jobbing,  cost  of,  for  the  London 
County  Council,  448 
Works,  public,  in  New  South  Wales,  S3 
Worsement,  Betterment  and,  40 
Worthing,  enteric  fever  at,  and  the  water- 
supply,  73 

Wright  V.  Henessey,  327 
Wrington  estate,  .Somerset,  274 


REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS,  PAPERS  READ,  LAW  CASES,  Etc 


Abbey:  Buildwas.  Shropshire,  76;  Haugh- 
mond,  Shropshire,  76  ; Lilleshall,  Shrop- 
shire, 76 : St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
Shrewsbury,  remains  of,  75;  Whalley, 
T..ancasbire,  95 

Accident  Insurance  Co.,  Builders,  98 
Ackworth,  Mr.  : on  the  hospital  ship 
system,  187:  on  the  planning  of  fever 
hospitals,  207 

Acme  refuse  destructor,  240 
Acton  Burnell  Church  and  Castle,  75 
Acton  Church,  Cheshire,  97 
Admissions  to  the  Royal  .Academy  Archi- 
tectural School,  99 

Advertising,  Society  for  checking  abuses 
of  public,  40 

Aitchison,  Professor,  on  the  architecture  of 
China,  372 

Aldwmckle,  T.  W.,  on  the  planning  of 
fever  ho.spitals,  206 
Aliens,  immigration  of  pauper,  316 
Allen,  Romilly,  on  Penmon  Cross,  55 
Alliott,  .Mr.,  on  refuse  destruction,  77 
America,  development  of  sanitation  in,  7 
Ancient  lights  cases,  105,  441 
.Anderson,  j.  M.ncvicar,  on  the  Institute  of 
.Architecis,  6 

Anderson,  W.  J.,  on  architecture,  437 
.Andrew,  .S.,  on  the  Oldham  Key,  ^ 
Arcbxological  Institute,  3,  53,  75 
Arcbzological  Societies:  .Antiquaries  of 
Ireland,  Royal  Society  of,  41,  54 ; .Archaro- 
logical  Institute,  3,  S3.  75  : Berks 

Arcb*ological  and  Architectural  Society, 
141:  Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquari.nn 
Society,  177;  British  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation, 9^,  393,  437,  457  ; Cambrian 
Archaeological  .Association,  41,  54;  Dur- 
ham and  Northumberland  Archaological 
Society,  229 ; Essex  Archseoiogical  So- 
ciety, 79 : Midland  Institute,  Arebao- 
logical  Section,  203  ; Newcastle  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  421;  Royal  .Arcbsological 
Institute,  3,  53,75:  Surrey  .Archjeological 
Society.  64;  Waterford  and  S.E.  of  Ire- 
land -Archaological  Society,  2it 
Archsologists  at  Carnarvon,  41,  54 
.Architect,  the,  414 

.Architects;  fees,  321;  British,  of  the  cen- 
tury, 33t ; London,  and  Local  Sanitary 
Authorities,  77 

■Architectural  Association  : .Annual  Excur- 
sion, 113,  129;  .Annual  Report,  310; 
Camera  Club,  272  ; Conversazione,  274  ; 
Discussion  Section,  400,  440:  Education 
of  Workmen,  349:  Medals  and  Prizes, 
310  ; President's  Addre.ss,  310  ; Sanita- 
tion of  Hospitals  and  Infirmaries,  387, 
389 ; Study  of  Modern  .Architecture,  349  ; 
Theatre,  the  Modern,  of  the  Continent. 
4t3.i  428 

Architectural  : education  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  58 ; features  of  elementary 
schools,  78 ; school  admission.  Royal 
Academy,  99 

Architectural  Societies .Architectural 
section,  Glasgow  Philosophical  .Society, 
377.  45? : Birmingham  Architectural 
As-«cialion.  313,  337,  356,  437,  Carlisle 
Architectural  Association,  313,  357,  397, 
437  \ Devon  and  Exeter  .Architectural 
Society,  58;  Edinburgh  .Architectural 
.Association,  376,  453  ; Glasgow  Archi- 
tectural Association,  244,  275,  337.  377, 


414,  454  ; Glasgow  Institute  of  .Architects, 
=95.  397,  42>:  Leeds  and  Vorkshire 
Architectural  Society,  377,  397  ; Liver- 
pool .Architectur.al  Society,  437  ; Man- 
chester Society  of  Architects,  87,  244  ; 
Northern  Architectural  .Association,  58, 
376,  414  : Plymouth  School  of  .Art,  357  ; 
Royal  Institute  of  British  .Architects  (see 
Institute)  ; Sheffield  Society  of -Architects, 
. 47..*75.  357.  437 

-Architecture : a permanent  gallerj*  of 
British,_  330  ; economical  value  of  fine, 
437  ; history  of,  357  : .Mediaival,  401  ; of 
China,  371 ; the  study  of  modern,  349 
Architecture  and  decoration  with  regard  to 
church  worship,  272 

Arrol,  Sir  W.,  and  Glasgow  Building 
Trades'  Exchange,  120 
Art  teaching,  Professor  Herkomer  on,  320 
Art  and  nature,  the  study  of,  1 34 
Ashbee,  H.  S.,  on  architecture  of  China,  373 
Asphalte,  Limmer,  8 

Associations:  Master  Builders',  87  ; Muni- 
cipal Engineers',  7,  153,  224,  267,  332,  396; 
.Sanitary  Inspectors’,  333 
Asylum,  proposed,  for  the  London  County 
Council,  9 

.Atkins,  W.  G.,  on  softening  public  water 
supplies,  77 

Auden,  .Mr.,  on  Acton  Burnell  and  Condover 
Churches,  75 

.Axon,  W.  E.,  on  visitations  of  the  plague,  95 

Bailey,  T.  J.,  on  elementary  schools,  78 
Baker,  A.,  on  Penmon  Church,  55 
Bartlett,  H.,  on  .architectsand  surveyors,  376 
Bathymetrical  survey  of  English  Lakes,  116 
Bailey,  Mr.,  on  irrigation,  78 
Bayard,  T.  F.,  on  Literature,  Science,  and 
Art,  6 

Beale,  Mr.,  on  the  Conspiracy  and  Protec- 
tion of  Property  .Aci,  316 
Beaman,  Mr.,  on  refuse  destructors,  241 
Beaumaris  Church,  56 
Bechmann,  M.,  and  resolutions  at  the  Buda- 
pest Congress  of  Hygiene,  222 
Belgium,  Municipal  Engineers'  visit  to,  153 
Berger,  Franez,  on  Vienna  water-supply,  220 
Berks  .Arehaiological  and  .Architectural 
Society,  141 

Binswanger,  G.,  on  electric  power,  heating, 
&c.,  79 

Birch,  deCray,  on  Whalley  Abbey,  96 
Birmingham  -Architectural  .Association,  313, 
337.  356,  437 

Bland,  Mr.,  on  examinations  for  sanitary 
inspectors,  241 

Blashill,  T.:  on  architects,  376  ; on  dwell- 
ings for  the  working  classes,  221  ; on  the 
heating  of  dwellings,  206  ; on  the  London 
Building  Act,  436,  453 ; on  modern 
theatres,  433 

Boiler  e.xplosions,  47,  258 
Bolton,  A.,  on  the  study  of  modem  archi- 
tecture, 352 

Borehole  wells  for  town  water  supply,  115 
Borough  Polytechnic  Institute,  340 
Boulnois,  H.  P.  ; on  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes,  242 ; on  the  London 
Building  Act,  ^36 
Bradford  electricity  supply,  8 
Bradford  Historical  and  -Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, 177 

Bridge  building,  461 


Bridges,  three  Thames,  329 

British  Arehaiological  Association,  94,  393, 

, 437,  457 

British  architects  of  the  century,  331 
British  architecture,  a permanent  gallcrj- 
„ 9^!  83® 

British  .Association  meeting  at  Oxford,  115 
British  Institute  of  Public  Heaitli,  annual 
congre.ss,  56,  76 

Broadhurst,  H.,  on  the  Labour  Commission, 
189 

Brock,  Loftus  : on  .Saxon  Sculptures,  95  ; 

on  Whalley  Abbey,  95 
Brodie,  C.  H.  : on  District  Surveyors  of 
London,  411;  on  the  study  of  modern 
architecture,  352 

Brodie,  Mr.,  on  disposal  of  Liverpool  town 
refuse,  239,  241 

Bromley  Local  Board  t'.  Lansbury,  421 
Broom,  G.  J.  C.,  on  the  tub  and  pail 
system,  238 

Brown,  Mr.,  on  a small  sewage  farm,  78 
Bruce,  Mr.,  on  District  Surveyors  of 
London,  411 

Bruton,  Architectural  Association  visit  to, 
r.  ’3° 

Budapest  Hygienic  Congress,  187,  205,  220 
Builders’  Accident  Insurance  Company,  98 
Builders'  Benevolent  Instutn.,  79,  375,414 
Builders'  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution, 
120,  401 

Builder's  foreman,  what  is  a,  341 
Builders'  responsibility,  38: 

Building  Act:  the  new  J.H3ndon,  22,  83, 
3*9.  435.  450,  461  : case,  15 
Bunding  : by-laws,  breach  of,  212  ; contract, 
action  in  respect  of  a,  421;  dispute  at 
Torquay,  30 

Building  line  cases  : Middlesbrough,  24  ; 
Sutton,  47 

Building  Trades'  Exchange,  Glasgow,  120 
Bunbury  Church,  Cheshire,  97 
Bun,  .Mr.,  on  pollution  of  rivers,  242 
Bushey,  Colne  Valley  Waterworks  at,  332 

Caerhun,  archsologists  at,  42 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  at 
Carnarvon,  41,  54 

Camera  Club,  Architectural  Assocn.,  272 
Capper,  S.  H.,  on  the  monks  and  their 
abbeys,  453 

Carbonic  acid  in  air,  proportions  of,  X13 
Carlisle  Architectural  -Association,  313,  357, 
397.  437 

Carnarvon  meeting  of  archeologists,  41,  54 
Carte.  W,  D. : on  District  Surveyors  of 
London,  409,  411:  on  modern  theatres, 
433  ; on  the  study  of  modern  architecture, 
35* 

Case  under  the  : Building  Act,  13;  Metro- 
politan Management  Act,  106 ; Public 
Health  Act,  tat,  421 

Castle : .Acton  Burnell,  75  ; Conway,  42  ; 
Dolbadarn,  Carnarvon,  56 ; Ludlow, 
Shropshire,  76  ; Shrcw.sbury,  75 
Cates,  A. : on  drainage  and  ventilation, 
188;  on  the  heating  of  dwellings,  206 ; 
on  the  London  Streets  and  Buitdincs 
Bill,  22 

Cathedral : Chester,  95  ; Manchester,  94 
Caws,  K.,  on  the  architect,  414 
Chairman's  annual  address  to  London 
County  Council,  57 
Chalmers,  J.,  on  Egyptian  art,  377 


Chandler,  J.,  address  to  the  Free  I-abou 
.Association,  315,  316 

Chapel  : Langley,  Shropshire,  75;  Marton, 
96  ; .St.  John’s,  Chester,  95 
Charters;  Congleton,  96;  Macclesfield,  96 
Cheesewright,  F.  H.,  on  town  refuse,  412 
Cheetham  College,  Manchester,  94 
Chester,  British  Archteological  Association 
visit  to,  95 

Chewton  Mendip  Church,  Somerset,  114 
China,  architecture  of,  371 
Cholera  dejecta,  sterilising  of,  396 
Chubb,  G.,  on  locks  and  safes,  397 
Church  ; Acton  Burnell, 75  ; Acton,  Cheshire, 
97;  Astbury,  Cheshire,  96;  Beaumaris, 
56;  Bruton,  130:  Bunbury,  Cheshire  97  : 
Cbewton  hlendip,  Somerset,  ii4;Clyn- 
nog  Fawr,  54  ; Condover,  .Shropshire, 
75;  Conway,  41;  Croscombe.  113: 
Frome,  129;  (iawsworth,  Cheshire,  96; 
Leigh-upon-Mendip,  129;  Llan.aelhiarn, 
55:  Llanberis,  Carnarvon,  56;  Ludlow, 
Shropshire,  76  : Macclesfield,  96  ; .Mells, 
129  ; Nantwicli,  97  ; Penmon,  55  ; Pilton, 
130 : Pitchford,  75  ; Shepton  Mallet, 
129;  Tong,  76:  Whalley,  Lancashire, 
95 : Wroxeter,  76 
Church  Sanitary  A.ssociation,  30 
Churches  of  Lanca.shire,  pre-Norman,  95 
Churches  of  Shrewsbury,  visit  of  archaoio- 
gists  to,  75 

City  walls,  Chester,  95 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society, 
^321.  337.  353.  377.  413,  438 
Clarke,  Somers,  on  the  devastation  of 
Nubia,  3,  37,  it6 

Clarke,  T.  Chatfeild,  address  at  Surveyors' 
Institution,  354 

Clasper,  G.  W.,  on  trades  union  l>Tanny, 
316 

Clements,  Alderman,  on  sanitary  matters,  76 
Clowes,  Prof.,  on  carbonic  acid  in  air,  115 
Coal-mea.sures  in  Oxfordshire,  115 
Codrington,  Mr.,  on  maintenance  of  roads,  8 
Cole,  Mr.,  on  sanitation  of  hospitals.  393 
Collins,  H.  H.  : on  District  Surveyors  of 
London,  410;  on  the  London  Building 
Act,  451  ; on  workmen's  dwellings,  243 
Colour  decoration  of  bldngs.,  external,  293 
Combustion,  and  the  influence  of  its  pro- 
ducts on  health.  259,  299,  320,  340,  360 
Commis-sion  of  Sewers,  87,  300,  340,  479 
Condover  Church  and  H.ali,  Shropshire,  75 
Conference:  of  .Master  Painters,  300,320; 

Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association,  13? 
Congleton.  British  Archaeological  Associa- 

Congress : British  Arch-xological  Associa- 
tion, 94  ; British  In.stituce  of  Public 
Health.  56  ; Free  I,abour  Association, 
315:  Hygienic,  Budapest,  187,  205,  220; 
Sanitary  Institute.  Liverpool,  45,  222, 
239,  257  ; Trades'  Union,  169,  i8g 
Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act, 
1875,  316 

Construction  of  dwellings,  sanitary,  220 
Contractors  and  Government  contracts,  170 
Conway  Church  and  Castle,  41,  42 
Cooper,  Mr.,  on  filters  for  sewage,  7 
Co-operaiiveSocieiy,  Newcastle,  f.  .Misonic 
Hall  Co.,  105 

Corfield,  Professor  : on  the  healing  of  dwell- 
ings, 2o6  ; on  sewer  air  and  residences 
187,  188,  222 
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KEPORTS,  &c.  (continued) 

■Country  houses,  planning  of,  244 
Cox,  Rev.  J.  C,  address  to  Shrewsbury 
archsologusts,  76 

Crawford,  Sir  T.,  on  ventilation  of  hospi- 
tals, 258 

Crompton,  Mr.,  on  Bradford  electricity 
supply,  3 

Cro.scombe  Church  & inn,  Somerset,  113, 114 
Cross,  Penmon,  Angle.sea,  55 
•Crowther,  Mr.,  on  refuse  destructors,  241  _ 
Crystal  Palace  School  of  Practical  Engi- 
neering, 120,  480 

X)avenport,  Mr., 


Davey,  H.,  on  bore-hole 
water-supply,  rts 
)Davidson,  C.  J.,  on  planning  of  farmhouses, 

Davis,  Mr.,  on  maintenance  of  roads,  8 
Dawkin.s,  Professor  Boyd,  on  coal-measures 
in  Oxfordshire,  115 

Deacon,  G.  F.  : on  refuse  destructors,  241  ; 
on  water  supplies  of  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don, 241 

Oearing  & Sons  v.  Richards,  421 
Deas,  J.,  on  the  Warrington  refuse  destruc- 
tor, 240,  241 

Decoration,  colour,  external,  of  bldngs.,  293 
Decoration,  some  piinciples  of,  433 
Deir-el-Bah.nri,  funerary  temple  of,  315 
Design  and  practice,  old  and  new  methods 
of,  330 

Destructors,  refuse,  239,  24' 


Devastation  of  Nubia,  3j  37,  it6,  329 
Devon  and  Exeter  architectural  society,  58 
Dicksee,  B.,  on  district  surveyors  of  Lon- 
don, 4x1 

Dickie,  W.,  on  Wentworth  House,  437 
Dinas  Dinorwig,  Carnarvon,  56 
Dinner : Builders’  Benevolent  Institution, 
375  ; festival,  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, 6 

Discharges  of  electricity  through  gases,  1 16 
Discussion  section  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  400,  440 

Disposal  of  town  refuse,  economic  treat- 
ment and,  412 

District  Surveyors  of  London,  409 
Dolbadam  Castle,  Carnarvon,  56 
Dorfold  Hall,  Nantwich.  97 
Douglas,  Campbell,  on  planning  of  fever 
hospitals,  78,  207 

Doxey,  Rev.  J.  S.,  on  Little  Mytton  Hall 
and  Whalley  Church,  95 
Drain  openings  inside  buildings,  455 
Drainage,  modern  house,  441,  480 
Duke  of  Devonshire  r.  Bibbey,  105 
Durham  Archaxological  and  Architectural 
Society,  229 

Dust  and  refuse  disposal,  77 
Dwellings  : for  the  working  classes,  221  ; 
sanitary  construction  of,  220 

Darwaker,  J.  P.,  on  : Ganesworth  Church, 
96;  Little  Moreton  Hall,  96;  old  docu- 
ments, Manchester,  94  ; Macclesfield 
Church,  96 

East  London  Waterworks  Company  works, 
438 

Economical  value  of  tine  architecture,  437 
Economic  heresies,  alleged,  of  the  London 
County  Council,  116 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Assocn.,  376,  453 
Education  : architectural,  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  58  ; of  workmen,  349 
Effluents,  sewage,  78 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  315 
Egyptian  art,  377 

Electric  light  works  : Hampstead,  333  ; for 
the  Embankment,  24,  83 
Electric  lighting  as  a health  agent,  77 
Electric  power,  heating,  and  lighting,  79 
Electrical  traction,  8 
Electricity  supply,  Bradford,  8 
Elementary  schools,  architectural  features 
of,  78 

Ellis,  B.  P.,  and  the  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution,  375 

Ellis,  Mr.,  and  the  Employers’  Liability 
Bill,  316 

Ely,  the  Bishop  of,  on  literature  and  archi- 
tecture, 6 

Emerson,  W.,_on  architecture  of  China,  373 
Employers’  Liability  Bill,  170,  316 
Engineering,  Crystal  Palace  bchool  of 
Practical,  120,  4S0 

Engineering  Societies  : — Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineers’  Society,  321,  337, 
353i  377.  4*31  438;  Incorporated  Associa- 
tion of  Municipal  Engineers,  7,  153, 
224,  267,  332,  396  ; Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  192,  266,  337,  353,  377,  413, 
438  ; Institution  of  Junior  Engineers,  337, 
3731  438  ; Society  of  Engineers,  229,  401 
Engineers,  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County,  7,  153,  224,  267,  332,  396 
Engineers’  Department,  City,  340 
Escott,  Mr.,  on  sewage  disposal,  7 
Essex  Archseological  Society,  79 
Evans,  Dr.,  on  lead  pipes  and  water,  461 
Evans,  A.  J.,  on  a new  system  of  hiero- 
glyphics, 116 

Evercreech,  market-cross  at,  130 
Ewing,  Profe-ssor,  on  an  instrument  for 
measuring  small  strains.  116 
Examinations:  Association  of  Municipal 
Engineers,  267  ; Institute  of  Architects, 
437;  .Sanitary  Institute,  30,  99,  441.  461 
Excursion,  annual,  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  113,  129 
Exhibition,  Sanitary  Institute,  259 
Explosions,  boiler,  47,  258 

Pardon,  Dr.  E.  A.,  on  Sanitation  of  Hospi- 
lals,  393 

Parinhouses,  the  planning  of,  414 
Farnham,  Surrey  Archseologists  at,  64 
Earrow,  F.  R.,  on  the  Institute  examina- 
tions, 437 


Ferguson,  C.  J.,  address  to  Shrewsbury 
archajologists,  75  _ j 

Fever  hospitals,  planning  of,  78,  206  1 

Filtration  of  water,  257  I 

Fishwick,  Lieut. -Colonel,  on  pre-Norman 
churches  of  Lancashire,  95  ! 

Fleming,  Owen,  on  the  study  of  modern 
architecture,  35a 

Fletcher,  Banister  F.,  on  the  study  of 
modern  architecture,  352 
Fletcher,  Professor  B.  : address  by,  at  the 
Congress  of  Public  Health,  56 ; on , 
heating  of  dwellings,  206  ; on  London  ■ 
buildings,  250  ; on  the  London  Building  ! 
Act,  436,  450,  453  ; on  the  planning  of 
fever  hospitals,  207  ; on  sanitary  con- 
struction of  dwellings,  220 
Floating  hospital,  the  Tees  Port,  396 
Foreman,  a dishonest,  341 
Foreman,  Mr.,&  the  Eight  Hours  Bill,  316 
Formilli,  T.  G.  Cesare,  on  external  colour 
decoration  of  buildings,  293 
Fortifications,  use  of  branches  in,  437 
Foster,  C.  le  Neve,  on  quarrying.  361 
Fountain,  Shaficsbuiy  memorial,  24 
Fowler,  A.  M.  ; address  to  municipal 
engineers,  224  ; on  sewage  disposal,  7 ; 
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Sanitary  Institute  : examination,  30,  99. 
441,  461  ; Congre.ss,  43,  222,  239,  257  ; 
lectures,  299,  361,  401,  435  ; exhibition, 
259  _ 

Sanitation  : at  Ramsgate,  13a  ; in  .America, 
development  of,  7 ; latest  development  of 
branches  of,  438  ; of  hospitals  and  in- 
firmaries, 389  ; of  industries  and  occupa- 
tions, 299 

Scales  & Cain  ? . Trea.siire  & Sons,  177 
School  of  Practical  Engineering,  Ciystal 
Palace,  t2o,  4^0 

Schools,  elementary,  architectural  features 
of,  78 

Seals,  the  great,  of  England,  96 
Sewage;  effluents,  78;  separation  of  solid 
from  liquid,  187 

Sewer  air,  protection  of  residence.s  from,  187 
Sewers,  Commission  of,  87,  300,  340,  479 
Shaftesbury  memorial  fountain,  24 
Shaw-Lefevre,  Mr.,  on  architects  and  archi- 
tecture, 6 

Sheflicld  Society  of  Architects  and  Sur- 
veyors, 47.  975.  357.  437 
Shepton  Mallet,  Architectural  .Vssociation 

.Shoolbred.  Mr.,  on  electricity  at  Bradford,  8 
Shrewsbury,  Royal  Archaeological  Institute 
at,  3.  53.  75 

Siemens,  Alex.,  on  patent  legislation,  373 
Simpson,  W.,  on  architecture  of  China,  373 
Slack  V.  Richman  & Smyth,  441 
Slater,.!.:  on  drainage  pipes,  188;  on  the 
London  Building  Act,  451 
Sloman  v.  Mulholland,  141 


Smith,  Gordon,  on  the  sanitation  of  hos- 
pitals, 392 

Smith,  Professor  Roger ; on  district  sur- 
veyors of  London,  410  ; on  planning  of 
fever  hospitals,  79,  207  ; on  the  Ixindon 
Building  Act,  450 

Smith,  Seth,  W.  H.,  on  the  Architectural 
Association,  31J 

Society  for  checking  abuses  of  public  adver- 
tising, 40 

Society  of  Engineers,  229,  401 
Society,  Royal,  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  at 
Carnarvon,  41,  54 
Softening  public  water  supplies,  77 
Solomon,  Lewis,  on  London  architects  and 
sanitary  authorities,  77 
Spectrum  analysis,  new  methods  of,  116 
Spiers,  R.  Phen6,  on  the  architecture  of 


Torquay,  building  dispute  at.  30 
Town  refuse,  treatment  and  disposal  of,  412 
Town  water  supply,  borehole  wells  for,  113 
Trades,  federation  of,  169 
Trades'  Union  ; congress,  169, 189 ; tyranny, 
316 

Trelat,  Emile,  on  heating  of  dwellings,  20^ 
Trenner,  J.,  on  local  authorities,  78 
Tre'r  Ceiri,  Carnarvon,  55 
Tribunal  of  appeal  of  the  London  Building 
Act,  461 

Tub  and  pail  system.  258 

(jregar  & Sons,  341 


Tuck 
Turnbull,  Mr., 


n sewage  treatment,  78 


Chin 


1.372 


Spinks,  Mr.  : on  pollution  of  rivers,  242  ; 
on  refuse  destruction,  77 ; on  sewage 
effluents,  78 

Stainthorpe,  T.  W.,  on  the  Tees  floating 
hospital,  396 

Standard,  international,  for  anal>-sis  of  iron 
and  steel,  115 

Stanning,  Rev.  J.  H.,  on  the  civil  war  in 
Lancashire,  96 

Statham,  H.  H.,  on  district  surveyors  of 
London,  410 

Stephenson,  Mr.,  on  monumental  brasses 
of  .“Shropshire,  76 
Sterilising  cholera  dejecta,  396 
Stevenage,  H.,  on  immigration  of  pauper 
aliens,  316 

Stevenson,  Dr.  T.,  on  filtration  of  water,  257 
Stewart  • Harrison  A.,  on  the  Builders 
Accident  Insurance  Co.,  98 
Stokes,  Leonard,  on  ihc  Architectural 
Association,  315 

Stourhead,  Architectural  Association  visit 
Strains,  an  instrument  for  mea.suring  small, 

J16 

Strand  widening,  82 
Street,  what  is  a new,  47 
Styan,  T.  G.,  on  sanitation  at  Ramsgate, 
132 

.Surrey  Archmo'ogical  Society,  64 
Surveyor’s  fees,  a,  .381 
-Surveyors'  Institution,  354,  355 
Sutton  Local  Bo.ird  v.  Hoare,  47 
Swindlehurst,  Mr.,  on  maintenance  of 

Sykes,  Dr.,  on  workmen’s  dwellings,  243 


Tabberer,  B.,  on  district  surveyors  of 
London,  410 

Tadema,  Alma,  on  architectur.a!  matters, 
332 

Taylor,  B.,  on  the  Colne  Valley  water- 
works, Bushey,  332 
Technical  education,  340 
Tees  Fort  floating  hospital,  396 
Theatre,  modern,  of  the  Continent,  428 
Theobald  7'.  Gregar.  381 
Thirteenth  and  fciurtecnih  centuries  in  Italy, 
•*54 

Thomas,  H.,  address  to  sanitary  inspectors, 
'31.  3.33 

Thom.soii,  Professor,  on  discharges  of  elec- 
tricity through  gases,  116 
Thorne.  Mr.,  on  architectural  education  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  58 
Thorold  v.  North  Ormesby  Local  Board,  121 
Tidman,  E.  : on  modern  house  drainage, 
441,  ^80:  on  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’ 
Association,  132 
Tong  Church,  Shropshire,  76 
Tools,  compensation  for  loss  of,  170 


Underground  Water  Committee  report,  116 

Vacher,  Dr.  F.  : on  ventilation  of  ho.spitals» 
258  : on  young  sanitary  officers,  240 
Valon,  W.  A.  McIntosh,  on  Ramsgate 
water-supply.  132 

Vestry  of  St.  Alatthew,  Bethnal  Green,  7'. 
Button,  47 

Vienna,  water-supplv  of.  220 
Visits,  Architectural  Association  : Kettering, 
203 : Knole  House,  14  ; O.xford,  47  ; 
North  Mimms,  230 

Visits,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer.s’ 
Society  : steel-works  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
377  : East  London  Waterworks  Co.,  438 

Walker,  J,,  oil  domestic  boiler  explosions, 
258 

Walrond,  C.  T..  on  sanitation,  438 
Warner  & Co.  v.  Gay.  321 
Water  companies,  proposed  purchase  of,  9 
Water  : filtration  of,  257  : gauging  the  flow 
of.  437  : Ic-id  pipes,  and,  461  ; supplies, 
softening  public,  77 

Water-supply  : 242  ; Liverpool  and  London, 
240;  Ramsgate,  132;  St.  Helen's,  242; 
town,  borehole  welisfor,  115  ; Vienna, 220 
Water  Works,  Colne  Valley,  Bushey,  332 
Waterhouse,  A.,  on  the  study  of  art  ani 
nature,  134 

Waterworks  and  their  appliances,  438 
Watson,  T.  H.,  on  district  .surveyors  of 
London.  410 

Watson,  T.  L. ; on  four  great  periods  of 
Italian  art,  377;  on  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  in  Italy,  454 
Weaver,  Mr.,  on  maintenance  of  roads,  8 
Webb,  Aston,  on  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, 313 

Webb,  Sidney,  on  economics  of  the  London. 
County  Council,  116 

Wells,  Architectural  Association  excursion 
to.  113,  129 

Wembley  Park  Tower,  329 
Weniock,  visit  of  arcbseologists  to,  76 
Wentworth  House.  437 
Whalley  Church  and  .Abbey,  Lancashire,  95 
White,  Mr.,  on  sewage  disposal,  7 
White,  W.  H.,  on  district  surveyors  of 
London,  411 

Whitelegge,  Dr.,  on  lead  pipes  & water.  461 
Wise  and  others  v.  the  Metropolitan  Elec- 
tric Supply  Co.,  361 
Wood,  J.  T.,  on  refuse  destructors,  241 
Woodward,  W.,  on  district  surveyors  of 
London,  41 1 

Working  classes,  dwellings  for,  221,  242,  397 
Workmen,  education  of,  349 
Wren's  works  and  pupils,  330,  331 
Wroxeter,  visit  ofarchaologists  to,  76 
Wyon,  on  the  great  seals  of  England,  96. 

Young,  Keith  T).,  on  sanitation  of  hospitals 
and  infirmaries,  3S9,  393 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Subjects  of  Letters. 

Abbeys  : Bath,  337  ; Crayland,  173  ; 

Tewkesbury,  418,  438 
Agricultural  labourer,  housing  of  the,  225 
.Antwerp  E.xhibition,  bldg,  stones  at  tPe,  173 
Architects'  certificates,  117 
Architects,  deposits  from  competing,  102, 226 
Architects,  trade  commissions  to,  26,  43,  60 
•Architecture,  pictorial,  192,  208 
Art,  commercialism  in,  438 
Association  of  Cement  Manufacturers,  pro- 
posed, 457 

Ballroom  floors,  308,  418,  438,  439 
Bath  Abbey  Church,  337 
Board  School  competition,  Tinsley  Park, 
Sheffield,  137 

Bow  Church,  old  ironwork  in,  378 
Bricks,  296 

British  Museum  Reading-room,  177 
Brompton  Oratory,  architect  of  the,  458 
Building  .Act,  the  new  London,  245 
Building  in  Guernsey,  208 
Building  land,  insanitary,  Birmingham,  457 
Building  line  question,  137,  157 
Building-stones  at  Antwerp  Exhibition,  J73 
Buildings  in  London  ne.xt  streets,  heights 
of,  476 

Cast-iron  tank,  418,  439 
Cathedral,  proposed  (^tholic  in  London, 
'73.  J92 

Cement  m.inufacturers,  proposed  associa- 
tion of,  457 

Certificates,  architects’,  117 
Cheltenham  College,  new  chapel,  262 
Church,  South  Shoebury,  476 
Coloured  sculpture,  61 
Colouring  plans  on  deeds,  280,  296 
Commercialism  in  art,  438 


Subjects  0/  Letters  (continued) 
Commissions  to  architects,  trade,  26,  43,  60 
Competing  architects,  deposits  from,  102,226 
Competition:  Board  .School,  Tinsley  Park, 
Sheffield,  137 ; Llandudno  Municipal 
Buildings,  43,  6t 

Competitive  designs,  Darlington  School,  102 
Cost  of  working  an  electric  elevator,  27 
: Continental  sanitation,  377 
' County  Council,  London  : and  the  New 
I River  Co.,  337:  and  “ open  ” soil-pipes, 
458  ; works  by  the,  378 
Croyland  .Abbey,  173 
I Crushing  shingle,  a machine  for,  476 

I Darlington  School  competitive  designs,  102 
; Deeds,  colouring  plans  on,  280,  296 
Deposits  from  competing  architects,  102,  226 
Design  in  the  florin,  136 
Devastation  of  Nubia,  the,  27 
I Drain  ventilation,  sewer  and,  12,  26,  43,  60, 

I 102,  117,  136,  156 

j Education,  the,  of  working-men,  378 
. Elevator,  cost  of  working  an  electric,  27 
Examinations:  the  K.I.BA.,  262,  279; 
Science  and  Art  Department,  27,  43 

Fallacies  and  Freeholds,  60 
I'ibrous  Plasterers'  Protective  .Assocn.,  2S0 
, Filtration  of  sewage,  458 
; Fire-bricks,  280 

; Floors,  ballroom,  398,418,  438,439 
' Florin,  design  in  the,  136 
Flues,  screening  of  heated,  280,  317 
Fountain  Fever  Hospital,  Tooting,  27 


GaKanised  iron,  action  of  water  on,  317,  337 
. Gas-pipe  accidentj  398 
Germany,  protection  of  trade-marks  in,  137 
Grouting  of  street  pavements,  357,  378 


Subjects  of  Letters  (continued)  : — 

Guernsey,  building  in,  208 

Heights  of  buildings  in  London  next  the 
streets,  476 

Homes,  holiday,  of  the  Ragged  School 
Union,  27 

Hospital,  Fountain  Fever,  Tooting,  27 
Housing  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  225 

Informal  tenders,  84 

Insanitary  building-land,  Birmingham,  457 
Institute  of  Architects’  exams.,  262,  279 
Iron  ribs,  strength  of  arched,  398 
Iron  water-tanks,  418,  439 
Ironwork,  old,  in  Bow  Church,  37S 

Land,  insanitary  building,  Birmingham,  457 
Larders,  439 

Lime,  action  of  on  lead,  296 
Lithographic  materials,  192 
Llandudno  Municipal  Buildings,  competi- 
tion for,  .J3,  61 

London  Building  .Act,  the  new,  243 
London  bldgs.,  heights  of.  next  streets,  476 
London  County  Council  : by-law.s  and 
“open"  soil-pipes,  458;  .and  the  New 
River  Co.,  337  ; works  by  the,  378 

Machine  for  crushing  shingle,  476 
Meeting-rails,  water  lodging  on,  296,  317 
Mc'res  and  feet,  208 

Municipal  buildings,  Llandudno,  competi- 
tion for,  43,  6t 

National  Gallerj-,  warming  of  the,  377 
New  River  Co.  and  the  L.C.C.,  337 
Nubia,  the  devastation  of,  27 

Oratory’,  the  Brompton,  architect  of,  43S  Ventilation,  173,  296,  417,  458 


Subjec's  of  Letters  tcontinurd)  : — 
Pavements,  grouting  of  street,  357.  378 
Paving,  wood,  in  streets,  378 
Paying  deposits  for  competition  conditions, 
102,  226 

Pictorial  architecture,  T92.  208 
Plaster,  testing  dryness  of,  137 
Public  Health  (London)  .Act  and  L C.C. 
by-law,s,  45S 

Ragged  School  Union,  holiday  homes  of 
the,  27 

Reading-room  of  the  Briilsh  Museum,  177 

Sanitation,  Continental.  377 
Science  anti  Art  Department  examinations. 
»7.  4,3 

Screening  of  heated  flues,  280,  317 
Sculpture,  coloured,  61 
Sewage,  filtration  of,  438 
Sewer  and  drain  ventilation,  12,  26,  43,  6o, 
102.  117.  156,  156 

Shmgle,  a machine  for  crushing,  476 
Sites,  Theatre,  457 

Soil-pipes,  “open,”  and  L.C.C.  by-laws, 
438 

South  Shoebury  Church,  476 
Stained  gloss,  418 

Street-pavements,  grouting  of,  357,  37^ 
Strength  of  arched  iron  ribs,  398 

Tenders,  informal,  84 
Testing  dryness  of  plaster,  137 
Tewke.sbury  Abbey,  418,  438 
Theatre  sites,  457 

Tinsley  Park  Board  School  competitlorr. 
Sheffield.  137 

Trade  commissions  to  architects,  26,  43,  60 
Trade-marks  in  Germany,  protection  of,  137 


■CORRESPONDENCE  (continued) 
Subjects  of  Letters  (continued) 

Ventilation,  sewer  and  drain,  12,  26,  43,  60, 
102,  117,  136,  156 

"Warming  of  the  National  Gallery,  377 
■Warner  & Co.  v.  Gay  and  others,  337 
"Warning,  a.  3^7,  398 

Water,  action  of,  on  galvanised  iron,  317, 
337  . 

"Water  lodging  on  meeting-rails,  396,  317 
Water-tanks,  iron,  418,  439 
Wood-paving  in  streets.  328 
Working  men,  the  education  of,  378 
Works  by  the  London  County  Council,  378 

Writers  of  Letters. 

Assiter,  H.  G.,  building-line  question,  157; 

sewer  and  drain  ventilation,  61,  117 
Baker,  A,,  sewer  and  drain  ventilation,  26, 

Bewley,  J.  A.,  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  418 
lUashill,  T. , Tewkesbury  Abbey,  438 
Brett,  John,  drain  ventilation,  136 
Bromley,  A.  N.,  ventilation,  458 
Buchan,  W.  P.,  sewer  anddrain  ventilation, 
12,  61 

Caink,  T.,  sewer  and  drain  ventilation,  60 
•Cayley,  R.  A.,  Bath  Abbey  Church,  337 
Ching,  Comyn,  & Co.,  trade  commissions  to 
architects,  43,  60 


Gibbs,  E.  M.  C.  Hadfield,  Board 
School  Competition,  Sheffield,  137 
Gordon,  T.  S.,  sewer  & drain  ventilation,  13 
Grantham,  R.  F.,  sewer  and  drain  ventila- 
tion, 61 

Green,  J.  H.,  Croyland  Abbey,  173 
Gregory,  J.  H.,  building  in  Guernsey,  208 

Hancock,  C.,  Continental  sanitation,  377 
Harston,A. : ballroom  floors,  439;  cast-iron 
tank,  439  ; screening  of  heated  flues,  317; 
warming  of  the  National  Gallery,  377 
larris,  E.  Swinfen,  larders,  439 
Hems,  H.,  building  stones  at  Antwerp  Ex- 
hibition, 173 

Penman,  W.,  ventilation,  296,  417 
Hill,  A.,  ballroom  floors,  438 
Hill-Hartland,  filtration  of  sewage,  458 
Hudson,  E.  W.,  Public  Health  (London) 
Act,  L.C.C.  by-laws  and  ‘ open  ' soil-pipes, 
458 

Jackson,  T.  G.,  trade  commissions  to  archi- 
!Cts,  26,  43,  60 


Munroe,  J.,  the  Reading-room  of  the  British 
Museum, 

Nicholl,  S.  J.,  South  Shoebury  Church,  476 

Phillips,  R.,  sewer  and  drain  ventilation,  61 
Pile,  VV,  A.,  deposits  from  competing  archi- 

Prior,  E.  S.,  stained  glass,  418 
Prothero,  H.,  Cheltenham  College  new 
chapel,  262 

Read,  R.,  sewer  and  drain  ventilation,  26, 
156 

Roe,  F.,  pictorial  architecture,  208 


Sachs,  E.  O.,  theatre 


Walford,  I.  T.,  architect  of  Brompton 
Oratory,  458 

Webb,  Matthew,  coloured  sculpture,  fit 
White,  W.  : commercialism  in  art,  438  ; 

wood-paving  in  streets,  378 
Williams  Bros.  & Co.,  water  lodging  on 
meeting-rails,  317 

Williams,  M.  1.  M,.  cost  of  working  an 
electric  elevator,  27 
Wilson,  J.  B.,  iron  water  tanks,  439 
Wyatt,  J.  D.,  strength  of  arched  iron  ribs, 

398 

Yates,  J.,  & Co  , inform.il  tenders,  84 


GENERAL 


Abbey.  Kirkstall,  preservation  of,  159 
Aberdeen  : art  exhibition,  141  ; building 
trade  in,  193,  46a  ; granite  trade,  401  ; 
Housing  of  Working  Classes  Act,  1890, 
380;  proposed  harbour  works,  140;  un- 
healthy area  in,  141  ; university  extension, 

17s 

Address,  change  of,  189,  26fi,  413 
Almshouses,  cottage,  Burnhead,  N.B.,  264 
Altar,  Catholic  church,  Waterhouses, 
Durham,  227 

Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  at  Worthing,  266 
Appointments,  14,  15,  117,  184,  262,  283, 
399,  321,376.  393  , 

Aqueduct,  Liverpool  water  supply,  210 
Archmologica!  find,  I.landrindod  Ch.,  361 
Architecture,  a Turkish  school  of,  317 
Ardebil,  the  Holy  carpet  of,  212 
Art  exhibition,  Aberdeen,  141 
Artisans’  dwellings,  Sheffield,  227 
Asher's  patent  chimney-top,  317 
Assembly  rooms,  Ambleside,  63 
Asylum,  Coxlodge,  Newcastle,  14 
Athens,  the  Parthenon  at,  321 
Auction  mart,  Skipton,  119 
Australian  serpentine,  283 

'Baltic-North  Sea  Canal,  lighting  the,  196 
Bank  premises  : Coventry,  248  ; Leeds,  139; 

Liverpool,  399  ; Penistone,  210 
Baths  : Burslem.  104;  Greenock,  478 
Beverley  Workhouse,  casual  wards,  14 
Birmingham  Master  Builders'  Assocn.,  414 
Bishopsgatc  Institution,  379,  401 
Blackburn  Fever  Hospital,  59,  63 
Black  Sea-Baltic  Canal,  a,  177 
'Board  Schools,  London,  381 
Borough  Polytechnic  Institute  classes,  212 
■Brewery,  D.-irlington,  282 
Bricks,  gl.ass,  64 
Bricks  and  tiles  in  India,  141 
Bridge:  Broomhill,  N.B.,  420;  Deepdale, 
Barnard  Castle,  298  ; Edinburgh,  228  ; 
Glasgow,  460  : Kingussie,  248  ; .Sellack, 
86  ; Vauxhall,  479  ; Wylam,  Newcastle- 
on*Tyne,  228 

'Brighton  : marine  frontage,  194  ; standard  j 
wages  in  contracts  at,  105  I 

British  building  material  for  Rouslchouk,  | 
Bulgaria,  159  [ 

Bristol:  Cathedral  restoration  works,  28,  I 
339 ; Civic  Cross  restoration,  361 ; Clerks  I 
of  Works  and  Builders’  Foremen  Associa- 

British  Home  for  Incurables,  14  I 

British  Museum  reading-room,  177  | 

Bronze,  a Norwegian,  229 
Building;  Aberdeen,  193,  460:  extension,  ( 
Leeds,  86;  Bradford  in  1894,  319;  ini 
fllasgow,  i;8,  259;  in  Newcastle,  419;  ! 
trade,  Edinburgh,  319  ; trade,  Dundee,  ' 

158_  I 

Building  Trades  Exchange,  Glasgow,  360 
.Burke  statue,  Bristol,  340 

■Canal : Black  Sea-Baltic,  177  ; lighting  the 
■Baltic-North  .Sea,  196 ; Projects,  two 
Italian,  400 

Capital  and  Labour : — Blackburn  build- 
ing trade  dispute,  87 ; Bolton  building 
trade  strike,  99,  177,  229  ; Bristol  Build- 
ing Industries  Federation.  251;  Bristol 
.Masons'  dispute,  250 ; Hartlepool  joiners' 


strike,  103  \ London  building  trade  dis- 

Eute,  341  ; monthly  statement  as  to  the 
uilding  trade,  47,  141,  212,  283,  381, 
481;  Plasterers’  strike,  Paisley,  178; 
Plasterers’  and  Builders’  labourers’ strike, 
Nelson,  47 

Cardiff  Master  Builders’  Association,  480 
Cardiff  proposed  exhibition,  86 
Carlisle,  a Celtic  settlement,  266 
Carpenters'  Company  : examination  in 
sanitation,  461  ; presentation  of  certifi- 
cates, 47p  ; secretary’s  report,  86 
Carpenters  and  Joiners’  Society,  Indepen- 
dent, 141,  414 

Carpet,  the  Holy,  of  Ardebil,  212 
Cars,  " elevator,”  86 
Casement  stay-bars  and  fasteners,  249 
Casual^  wards,  Beverley  workhouse,  14 
Catholic  Building  News  : church.  Bridling- 
ton, 139  ; church,  Dunfermline,  379 : 
church,  Miles  Platting,  400;  poor-law 
schools,  Leyfield,  West  Derby,  460  ; 
school-church,  Hythe,  119 
Cement,  Portland,  and  admixtures,  381 
Cemetery  ; Altrincham,  401 ; Anglo-Saxon, 
Worthing,  266;  King’s  Norton,  401 
Chancel  screen,  St.  Paul’s  church,  Brent- 
ford, 86 

Chapel : Higher  Tranmere,  Birkenhead,  86  ; 

Wolverhampton  Orphan  Asylum,  139 
Cherkley  Court,  restoration  of,  158 
Chimney-top,  Asher's  patent,  317 
Christiania,  villa  near,  380 
Church  building,  381 

Church  Building  News  : Abergwynfi,  264  ; 
Aldrington,  359  ; Alexandria,  440  ; Aston, 
227  ; Bagillt,  298  ; Bamber  Bridge,  2ro  ; 
Baslow,  359  ; Belfast,  264  ; Berwick,  175  ; 
Bessingby,  298  ; Biddulph,  85  ; Birming- 
ham, 460  ; Blisland,  460  ; Brentford,  86  ; 
Bridgend,  14  ; Bristol  (Cathedral),  28  ; 
Bristol,  339  J Buckfastleigh,  319;  Cold 
Ashton,  62  ; Crundale,  319  ; Derby, 
29,  46  ; Dunfermline,  379  ; Edinburgh, 
399;  Exeter,  339  ; Felixstowe,  rsS  ; 
Fleur-de-Lis,  359  ; Folkton,  139  ; Gesting- 
thorpie,  227  ; Goodmanham,  298  ; Great- 
worth,  139  ; Gretna,  86,  248  ; Hevingham, 
339  ; Hevdon,  400  ; Heydour,  319  ; 
Higher  Tranmere,  86  ; ffowtn,  85  ; 
Kensington  Park,  339  ; Landport,  319  ; 
Lexden,  63;  Lincoln,  86;  Linlithgow, 
14;  Llangeinor,  45;  Ll.-inwonno,  45; 
London,  14,  29,  105,  282,  339,  359,  379; 
Maybury,  339 ; Milburn,  319;  Misson, 
14  ; Newtown  Linford,  194  ; Oban,  104  ; 
Peterborough,  339 : Redditch,  248  ; 
Rugby,  210;  St.  Germans.  210:  Sher- 
brooke, Gia.sgow,  478  ; Staines,  85  ; 
Starcross,  319  ; Swinford,  176  ; Tor- 
quay, 419  ; Treharris,  86  ; Trelleck,  rig  ; 
Whitby,  29 

Church  : Building  Society,  479  ; halls, 
Leith,  264  ; Institute,  Yeadon,  14  ; 
restoration  of  an  old  City,  29;  searching 
for  a Saxon,  42  ; towerstruck  by  lightning, 

Cisterns,  domestic  water,  440 
City  Chambers,  proposed  reconstruction  of 
Edinburgh,  63 

City  and  Guilds'  Institute  examination  in 
plumbing,  299 

City  Crematorium,  381  | 

Casses  : architectural,  King’s  College, 


Borough  Poli^technic  Institute,  212 ; Gold- 
smiths' Company,  266 
Clergy  House,  Leeds,  359 
Clerks  of  Works  Association,  Bristol,  461 
Clock  : Newland,  Gloucestershire,  283  ; 

Wbittle-le-Woods,  321 
Club,  Conservative,  Pontypool,  139 
Code,  veniil.iting  and  warming,  211 
College:  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  264;  Water- 
ford, Ireland,  45 

Columns,  iron,  protection  of,  321 
Competitions  : — Adam  Smith  Memorial, 
Kirckcaldy,  294;  Board-room.  Kirkham, 
24  ; Board  school,  Sheffield,  99  ; Burnley 
Congregational  Church  and  schools,  244  : 
county  asylum,  Winwick,  ^8,  84  ; County 
Council  offices,  North  Riding,  84;  Devon 
Volunteer  Commemoration,  171 ; Hamp- 
stead Public  Library,  386,  393  : hospital, 
Belfast,  12  : hospital,  Huddersfield,  12  ; 
Kilkenny  Town  Hall,  353  ; labourers' 
cottages,  Longford,  99;  laying  out 
grounds,  Bristol,  24  ; market  extensions, 
Lancaster,  12;  market.  Weston-super- 
Mare,  275  ; Municipal  Buildings,  Coven- 
393  1 Municipal  Buildings.  King's 
Lynn,  476  ; Municipal  Buildings,  Llan- 
dudno, 84.  188;  offices,  Littleborough, 
99  ; park,  Bristol,  225  ; public  hall,  Clee- 
thorpes,  171;  School  Board  offices,  Liver- 
pool, 42;  school.  Board,  Stroud  flreen, 
414  ; school,  Southend-on-Sea,  24  ;schooIs, 

I Bolton,  133  : schools,  Darlington.  84  ; 
schools,  Hartlepool,  376;  schooU,  High- 
town,  Salford.  84  ; schools,  Sheffield, 
132  ; schools,  Wednesfield,  188  ; sewage 
disposal,  Monmouth,  12  ; Tower  Bridge 
commemoration  medal,  393  ; West  of 
England  Eye  Infirmary,  393 
Conference  on  light  railways,  401 
Contracts  for  School  Board  work,  340 
Convalescent  home,  Heatherdene,  2.0 
Convenience,  public,  Islington,  420,  440 
Co-operative  ston-s,  Leeds,  176 
Corn  Exchange,  Oxford,  319 
Cornwall,  sanitation  in,  140 
Correspondence  cards,  381 
Correspondents,  to,  434 
Cottage  homes  for  pauper  children,  Shef- 
field, 399 

Country  and  London  tenders,  6$ 

Coxlodge  Asylum,  Newcastle,  14 
Cramp,  Wilson’s  patent,  105 
Crem.atorium,  City,  3S1 
Cripplegate  Institute,  29 
Cross,  Civic,  Bristol,  restoration  of,  361 
Curtain-pole,  the  ringless,  103 

Dental  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  478 
Deposits  for  specifications,  220 
Devon  Volunteer  Memorial,  Exeter,  361 
Dinner  : Bristol  Clerks  of  Works  Associa- 
tion, 461  ; Cardiff  Master  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 480;  workmen’s,  Holborn  Re.s- 
taurant,  249 

Discovery,  Lincoln  Cathedral,  229 
Dissenting  Church  Building  News : Ar- 
thington,  104  ; Bcbincton,  210  ; Burton- 
on-Trent,  28  ; Cardiff,  478  ; Carlisle,  85  ; 
Cheetham,  210  ; Corby  Hill,  248  ; Corli, 
132  ; Coventry',  379  ; Cuhert.  282  ; Far 
Cotton,  86;  Gateshead,  44;  Great  Kelk, 
119;  Hillfiead,  359;  Leeds,  210;  Llan- 


gefoil,  139  ; Middlesbrough,  339  5 
Motherwell,  Glasgow,  248 : Newcastle, 
42J ; Paulton,  158;  Peckham,  29; 
Peebles,  248  ; Pensnett,  104  ; Seaford, 
248  ; Sheffield,  399  ; Walton  Breck,  63  ; 
West  Hampstead,  14  ; West  Haitlepool, 
158 ; Whitchurch,  14 
Dissolution  of  partnership,  421 
Doors,  oak,  for  the  Guildhall,  177 
Drainage  : Bracknell,  265  ; of  Naples,  63  ; 

Shipley,  460;  .Stamford,  210 
Draining  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  229 
Dundee,  building  trade  in,  158 
Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle,  264 
Dust-trap,  new  form  of,  87 
Dwellings  Company,  East  End,  26 
Dwellings  of  the  poor.  177 

Ear,  improved,  for  rain  water-pipes,  266 
Earl’s  Court  Exhibition,  the  wheel  at,  266 
East  End  Dweljings  Company,  26 
Edinburgh  : building  trade,  319  ; buildings 
in  St.  Andrew’s-square,  359 ; city 
chambers,  proposed  reconstruction  of,  63 
dental  hospital,  478  : new  bridge.  228 
plasterers,  annual  soiree  of,  401 ; .Schoo 
of  Applied  Art,  105 
Education,  technical,  321 
Electric  lighting:  Bournemouth.  400: 
Ealing,  63;  Fermoy,  Ireland,  22S ; 
Leeds,  248 ; Monmouth,  140 ; North 
Western  Hospital,  361  ; Worcester,  265 
Electric  lighting  station,  Dewsbury,  228 
Electric  lighting  of  a church,  105 
Electric  work  publications,  212 
“ Elevator"  cars,  86 
Engineer  appointment,  Reading,  299 
Engineering  trades  report,  63 
Estates  for  sale,  46 

Examination  ; Carpenters'  Company,  461  ; 

Plumbers'  Company,  250 
Exhibition:  art,  Aberdeen,  141  : laundry 
and  sanitary,  360  ; Leicestershire  trades, 
141 ; proposed,  Cardiff,  86 ; School  Board 
work,  London,  30;  Stockholm  Industrial, 
299 ; Swedish,  479 

Extension  of  Aberdeen  University  build- 
ings,  173 

Extras  at  the  Sheffield  Town  Hall,  47 

Fair  wages  and  the  Leeds  Corporation,  177 
Fever  Hospital  ; Blackburn,  59,  63 ; 

Shooter's  Hill,  8*' 

Fife  Asylum  heating  apparatus,  479 
Flint  paper,  321 

Font : Altrincham,  229  ; Verwood,  Dorset, 
249 

Footpaths,  87 

Foreign  and  Colonial : Austria,  46,  141, 
195,  229,  265  : Bavaria,-  266  ; Belgium, 
177  ; Copenhagen,  195, 380  ; Corunna  and 
Vjgo,  195  ; Denmark,  46.  177,  249,  299  ; 
Finland,  46  ; Dantzig,  283  ; France,  13, 
30,  43,  64,  86,  104,  120,  140,  139,  176,  t9s, 
ait,  228,  249,  265,  2S3,  299,  320,  339,  360, 
380,  400,  420,  440,  461,  479 : Germanj-. 
46,  64,  140,  176,  193,  211,  228,  249,  265, 
283,  299,  320,  360,  380,  400,  461 ; Ham- 
burg, 359  ; India,  141  ; Italy,  249,  266, 
400;  Naples,  63  : Netherlands,  46,  266  ; 
Nortyay,  46,  177,  229,  299 ; Rome  and 
Naples,  360;  Roustdiouk,  Bulgaria,  139; 
Russia,  64,  176,  195,  229,  299 ; Selangor, 
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380  ; South  .\frica,  104  : Stocliholm,  299  ; ! 
Sweden,  46,  159,  259,  479;  Switzerland,  i 
299  ; TenerifTc,  479 

Free  Church,  Morningside,  Edinburgh,  399  : 
Free  library,  the  Liverpool,  340 


Gamble  Institute,  St.  Helens,  45,  248  j 

Gas  fires,  361  I 

General  Building  News,  24,  28,  44,  62, 
85,  103,  129,  139,  158, 175,  193,  220,  227. 
248,  264,  282,  297,  319,  339,  359,  379,  399,  , 
419,  440,  460,  478  I 

Glasgow  : bridge  rebuilding  contractj  460  : ; 
building  operations  in,  239;  building 
trade  in,  158  ; Building  Trades  Exchange, 

f6o ; Iron  and  Steel  Conference,  250: 

’eople’s  Palace  for,  440  ; Post  Office  e.\- 
tension,  478  ; School  of  Art,  171 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical 
College,  19s 
Glass  bricks,  64 
Goldsmiths'  Company,  266 
Goods  Station,  Midland  Railway,  Sheffield, 
*75 

Granite  trade,  Aberdeen,  401 
Grate,  a smoke-consuming,  4P0 
Great  Belt,  proposed  tunnel  under  the,  g ' 
Grouting,  pitch  7'.  cement,  159 
Guildhall,  oak  doors  for  the,  177 
Gymnasium,  Rydal  Mount  School,  Colwyn 
Bay.  193 


Hackney  Marshes,  dedication  of,  65 
Hall  : King's,  Holborn  Restaurant,  264  ; 
market,  Goole,  119:  memorial,  South 
Queensferry,  420  ; parish.  Middlesbrough. 
359  ; temperance,  Liskeard,  298  ; York- 
shire College,  Leeds,  264 
Hall  and  Sunday-schools,  Wycliffe  Chapel, 
Sheffield,  399 
Halls,  church,  Leith,  264 
Hanover  Chapel,  Regent-street,  361 
Harbour  works  : Aberdeen,  140  ; Copen- 
hagen, 380 ; Peterhead,  258 
Harewood  House,  Hanover-square,  339 
Heating  and  ventilating  appliances,  Fife 
Asylum,  479 

Hermite  system  of  sewage  purification,  176 
Hexham  Courant.  premises  for  the,  aoo 
Holborn  Restaurant:  dinner  to  workmen, 
249  ; King’s  Hall,  264 
Home  : Convalescent,  Heatherdene,  210  : 
for  Incurables,  British,  14  ; for  pauper 
children,  399 

Hornsey  Lo^l  Board  and  their  surveyor,  75 
Hospital:  Belfast,  227;  Birkenhead,  194; 
Birmingham,  189  ; Blackburn,  59.  63  ; 
East  Grinstead,  210,  319 ; Edinburgh, 
47S  : Leith.  339  : London  (Throat  and 
Ear),  103  ; London,  339;  Old  Swan,  near 
Liverpool,  264  ; Porth,  998  ; Sheffield, 
J04  ; Shooter's  Hill,  86  ; Stratford-on- 
Avon,  350  ; Wood  Green,  158 
Hotel  : Cardiff,  29  j Hastings,  358  : 
Lossiemouth,  139  ; Newcastle,  119  ; 
Wallsend,  440 

House,  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Asylum,  420 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
Aberdeen,  380 

Houses  of  Parliament  improvements,  282 
Hydropathic  estabii.shment,  Askern,  York- 


Improvements,  Aberdeen,  141 
Incandescent  gaslight  works,  340 
Independent  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’ 

Infirmary  Buildings:  .Aston,  Birmingham, 
104  ; Guisborough,  119;  Isleworth,  282: 
Merihyr-Tydfil,  400;  Staffordshire,  379; 
Tooting,  36 

Insticme : Church,  Yeadon,  14 ; Cowan, 
Penicuik,  Edinburgh,  478  : Cripplegate, 
29;  Gamble,  St.  Helens,  45,  248  ; 
Northampton,  Clerkenwell,  27:  Proud- 
foot,  Moffat,  478;  technical,  Newbury, 
Berks,  1 19;  Wedgwood,  Burslem,  297 
Institution,  BLshops^ate,  379,  401 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  rebuilding  of 
premises,  192,  266,  337 
Interceptor,  Sykes's,  1^,  249 
Ireland,  National  monuments  in,  2ti 
Iron  columns,  protection  of,  32« 

Iron  and  Steel  Conference,  Glasgow,  250  ' 

Kew  Gardens,  additions  to  buildings  at,  158 
King’s  College  architectural  classes,  2ii 
Kirkstall  .Abbey,  preservation  of,  159 

Laboratory,  Physical,  South  .African 
College,  28 

Ladder-rung  fixing,  105 

l-aing  Wharton  Construction  Syndicate,  141 

Land  sale,  381 

Laundrj-  and  Sanitary  Exhibition,  360 
Lead  poisoning  and  the  West  Riding 
County  Council,  277 

Lectures;  on  architecture,  Newca.stle,  177; 
on  sanitation,  45  ; Sanitary  Inspectors' 
Association,  250  : University  Coll.,  250 
Leeds  : building  e.xtension  in,  86  : Corpora- 
tion and  fair  wages,  177  : electric  lighting 
progress  in,  248  ; medical  school,  264 
Leicester  water  famine,  228,  249 
Leicestershire  Trades  and  Industrial  Exhi- 

Leith  dock  labourers,  shelter  for,  420 
Library:  .Attercliffe,  Sheffield.  119;  Liver-  , 
p<»l,  340;  Splotland,  Cardiff,  282;' 

Widnes,  45 ; Manchester  Society  of  Archi- ' 
tects,  87  : public,  Poplar,  264 
Lifts,  42,  1S9 

Light  railways,  conference  on,  401 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  discovery  at,  229 
Lock,  Walton,  Lancashire,  248  I 

Lodging-house,  model,  Leith,  359  ' 


London:  a new  work  on,  283;  County 
Council  in  Parliament,  401  ; School 
Board  and  painters,  65 
London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  777 
Lych  Gate  : Bishop's  Castle,  420  ; Engle- 
field,  Berks,  339 

Manchester;  Ship  Canal,  map  of,  414; 
Society  of  Architects' Hbr.ao’,  87;  Tech- 
nical and  -Art  School.s,  211 
Market  Hall,  Goole,  119 
Marshall,  Mr.  Calder,  studio  of  the  late,  46 
Masonic  buildings,  Lincoln,  14 
Master  Builders’ -Association  : Birmingham,  j 
474 ; Cardiff,  480 

Matheson  & Grant's  Engineering  Trades’ 
Report,  65 

Meade,  T.  de  Courcy.  presentation  to,  300  1 
Medical  School,  Leeds,  264  , 

-Mercers'  Schools,  Barnard's  Inn,  194  I 

Mersey  River,  pollution  of  the,  228 
Miscellaneous,  15,  30,  46,  64,  86, 105,  120.  : 
J4I.  i59i  I77i  19-';.  2”.  =29.  249.  266,  2S3.  ■ 
299i  320,  340,  380,  400,  420,  440,  461 
Mission  Church  and  Institute,  Aston,  227 
Minion-hall  : Edgehill,  Liverpool,  63  ; 
Kensington,  85 ; Lozells,  Birmingham, 
460  ; Peckham,  29 

Model  lodging-house:  Leith,  359;  Salford, 
299 

Monument,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  321 
Monuments,  national,  in  Ireland,  21 1 
Municipal  Buildings,  Burton-on-Trent,  359 
Museum  at  Norwich  Castle,  319 
Music-hall,  Olympic,  9 

Naples,  drainage  of,  63 
National  monuments  in  Ireland,  217 
Newcastle,  building  operations  in,  419 
Niagara  water  power,  2S2 
Northampton  Institute,  Clerkenwell,  27  I 
Norwegian  bronze,  a,  229 
Norwich  Castle,  museum  at,  379 
Nottingham  Art  Gallery,  229 

Obituary  : — Brugsch,  Heinrich,  209  ; 
Brunn,  Heinrich  von,  72  : Clark,  E.,  297  ; 
Cooper,  C.  H..  282;  Fabretti,  Professor, 
210:  Faija,  H.,  158;  Farrell,  J.,  419; 
Gribble.  H.  A.,  440;  Hamerton,  P.  G., 
339 ; Kettle,  Sir  R.,  264  : Lange,  D.  A., 
379;  Latham,  E.  E.,  396;  L.ayard,  Sir 
H.,  21  ; Lesseps,  M.  de,  427  ; M'Callum. 
J.  B.,  319:  Newton,  Sir  C.,  409; 

Papwortn,  Wyatt,  129,  138:  Robinson, 
J.  L.,  282  ; Rossi,  Clan  Battista  de,  94S  ; 
Schmitz.  Franz,  739;  Taylor,  H.,  997: 
Walters,  Mr.,  326 
Olympic  music-hall,  0 
< )pera  House,  Wakefield,  298 
Outing,  annual,  159 
"Owen  Jones"  prize,  19s 

Painters  and  the  London  School  Board,  65 
Parliament  Houses,  improvements  at  the, 
282 

Park,  proposed,  Taunton,  130 
Park  roadways,  82 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  the,  321 
Partnership,  280,  401,  421,  480 
Patents  .Artificial  stone,  142  ; artificial 
wood,  463;  apparatus  for  lowering,  S:c., 
window-sashes,  106;  attachment  to  X* 
squares,  402  ; auger,  hollow,  362  ; auger- 
bit,  121 ; basin  and  trap,  sanitary,  362  ; 
beams,  362  ; blowers  for  ventilators,  87  ; 
bolts,  159;  bricks,  cover  for  drying,  31  ; 
bricks,  127,  159,  196;  brick  machinery, 
127,  26^;  brick  and  tile  kilns,  382,  442, 
463  ; building  blocks,  706,  196  ; building 
slabs,  267  : casements,  31,  127 ; ceilings 
and  floors,  fireproof,  382  ; ceiling  girders, 
4S1 ; cement,  65,  322;  cement  mortar, 
284;  cisterns,  water-closets,  15,  229,  301  ; 
closets,  267,  362  ; chimney-cowls,  13,  229: 
chimney-flues,  422  ; chimney-pots,  48,  159, 
402,  422, 48] ; chimney  top,  342 ; chimneys, 
213  ; concrete  walls,  142;  covering  brick 
walls,  301 ; dampers  of  stoves,  15 ; decorat- 
ing ceilings  and  walls,  442  ; decorating 
tiles,  &c.,  31 ; decorative  material,  142  ; ’ 
dies  for  flanged  tiles,  229 ; doors,  collapsi- 
ble, 402 ; doors  and  gates,  322 : door- 
knobs, 481  ; drain-pipes,  382  ; drain-plug, 
307;  drain-stoppers,  251, 284  ; drain-traps, 
142  ; dry  closets,  127  ; drying-kiln,  284  ; 
drying  .and  seasoning  wood,  48 ; fire- 
grates, 759,  301  ; fireplaces,  63  ; fire,  pro- 
tection from,  272  ; fiieproof  floors,  65,  I 
257,  463  ; fireproof  wood  doors,  106;  fix- 
ing loofing  slates,  15  ; floors,  stair-treads, 
and  pavements,  178;  flushing  cisterns, 
382  ; flushing  drains,  402  ; flushing  water- 
closets,  322  ; French  windows,  87,  422  ; 
glass  plates,  284 ; glazing,  229,  342  ; 
granite,  polishing,  382  ; grids  for  gullcy- 
ttaps,  31,  706 ; gulleys,  87,  196 ; hand- 
brace,  251;  hand-rails.  63;  binges, 
796;  hinge-joints,  212;  Hofman  kilns, 
301 ; inspection  • cover  for  sewers,  342  ; 
joints,  earthenware,  342 ; joint  for 
water-pipes,  48;  kilns,  213,  362, 

442  ; ladders,  267,  442  ; lighthouses, 
267 ; machinery  for  making  plumbers'  , 
traps,  422  ; metallic  sashes,  463  ; mortar,  ■ 
402  ; nails,  463  ; oil  paints,  159  ; pads  for 
stairs,  31 : paints,  2S4  ; paint-removing 
compound,  402 ; paperhangings,  342 : 
parquet  plates  for  floors,  65 ; paving,  272 ; 
pavements,  229,  402 ; pillar  water-closet, 
251 ; pipes  for  water-closets,  382  ; planes, 
742;  planning  dwelling-houses,  48; 
piaster  of  Paris,  artificial,  139;  plough- 
irons,  carpenters',  48  ; Portland  cement, 
322  ; porous  bricks,  106  ; pug  or  mort.ar 
mills,  322  ; railway  carriage  ventilator, 
251;  rain  water  pipes,  178;  roofing  tiles, 
31,  178:  rust  - preventing  paints,  481; 


sanitarj-  pipes,  284  ; sash-fastener,  48  ; 

I sash-lines,  481;  sash  - stop,  442;  sash- 
' weight,  422;  sash-windows,  212,  251, 
342  ; saws,  75,  65,  362 ; scaffold- 

ing, 48,  257  ; screw  n.ail,  1065  screw 
wrenches,  301  ; sewer  ventilation,  322  ; 
j sinks,  267,  342  ; skylights,  I2i  ; 

sliding  sashes,  342  ; sliding  windows,  196; 

, smoke-trap,  442;  stair-treads,  362,  463; 
stained  glass,  ig6 ; syphon  cisterns,  87; 
T-squares,  778;  travelling  hangers  for 
doors,  87  ; tile-making  machinery,  142  ; 
tiles,  15,  178,  229  ; toots,  17S,  442  ; 

I tunnels,  301  ; valves,  flap,  196  : varnish, 

I 402;  varnish- or  paint-can,  159;  venti- 
' iators,  outlet,  63,  127  ; walls,  igd ; waste- 
preventer  syphon,  229  ; water-closets,  87, 
127,  142,  229  ; white-lead,  342 ; windows, 

I 48,  742,  442,  461 ; window-  and  door-pro- 
I tector,  481  : window  draught-preventer, 
106  ; window  - fastening,  229  ; window 
frames  and  sashes,  267 ; window-sashes, 

' 15,  87,  106,  •2i7j  322,  402,  422,  481 ; 

windows,  preventing  rattling,  272  ; wood- 
block pavements, 382  ; wood,  preserving, 
267 

Paving,  wood,  Bristol,  46 
People's  Palace,  Gla-sgow,  440 
Peterhead  harbour  of  refuge,  158 
Pier,  Morecambe,  263 

Pitch  cement  grouting,  159  ' 

Planimeter,  the  Stanley-Amsler  compensa- 
ting,  479 

Plumbers' Company  : dinner,  441  ; examina- 
tions, 250:  registration,  46,  340 
Plumbing,  City  and  Guilds  Institute  ex-  ; 

amination  in,  299 
Pole,  the  ringless  curtain,  705 
Police-courts,  Aston,  Birmingham,  227 
Pollution  of  the  river  .Mersey,  228 
Porters'  Hall,  proposed  sale  of,  47 
\ Portland  cement  and  admixtures,  3^1 
Post-office  buildings  : Glasgow,  478  ; Liver- 
pool, 194,  272 

Premises:  Hexham  Courani,  ^oo'.  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  192,  266,  337; 

' Lcadenhall-street,  63  ; Penrith,  248 
Presentation,  300 

Properties  for  sale,  2S3  I 

Pulpit : Catholic  church,  Sp.mish-place, 
381:  Framficld  Church,  460;  btarcross 
Church,  477 

Public  works:  Dantzig,  283;  West  Hartle- 
pool. 272 

Putty-knife,  a fluted,  267 

Railway  ; Aberdeenshire.  2ti ; extension  in 
the  Highlands,  lao;  into  London,  360  ; 
Tottenham  and  Fore.st  Gate.  45  ; Trans-  . 
Siberian,  380 ; Uppingham  & Seaton,  248  . 
R.ailway  go^s  st.ation,  Sheffield.  175 
Rain-water  pipes,  improved  ear  for,  266 
Reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  177 
Recreation  ground,  Southport,  2ti 
Registr.otion  of  plumbers,  46,  340 
Report,  engineering  trades,  65 
Rcredos : Corfe  Church,  Somersetshire, 
427;  Parish  Church,  Melksham,  249; 
St.  Just  Church,  Cornwall,  105  ; St. 
Peter's  Church,  Pontardame,  15 ; Stor.y- 
hurst  College,  Bl.ockburn,  120 
Residences,  villa,  Burton-on-Trent,  103 
Restoration : of  Bristol  Cathedral,  339, 
361  ; of  Cherkley  Court,  158;  of  an  old  ; 
City  church,  29 

River  Mersey,  pollution  of  the,  228 
Rivers  Pollution  Acts,  400 
Road  scarifier,  Rutty's,  8 I 

Roadways,  park,  82 

Roman  villa:  Cardiff,  244;  Daienth,  447 
Rom.an  wall,  the,  87,  19s 
Royal  Institution,  gift  to,  13  j 

Rutty's  road  scarifier,  8 ' 

Sale  of:  building  estate,  Fulham,  340:1 
land,  381;  Olympic  music-hall,  9;  pro- 

Sosed,  the  porters'  hall,  47  j 

ford  model  lodging-houses,  299 
Sanitary  and  Engineering  News,  29,  45, 
63,  86,  120,  740,  158,  176,  194,  270,  228, 
248,  265,  282,  298,  320,  359,  400,  420,  460,  . 

’ 478  j 

Sanitary:  convenience,  Islington,  420,  440; 

improvements,  Malvern  College,  194 
Sanitation:  in  Cornwall,  140;  lectures  on,' 

Saxon  church,  searching  for  a,  42  _ _ 

School  Bo.'ird  for  London,  exhibition  of 
work,  30 

I School  Board  work,  contracts  for,  340 
School  Building  News:  Ackworth,  420; 
-Ardsley,  440;  Bow.  74;  Bradford,  45;; 
Burton-on-Trent,  28  ; Bury,  210;  Cheet- ■ 
ham,  179  ; City  of  London  for  Girls,  2to  ; 
Darwen,  264 ; Derby,  194  ; Ellesmere, 
298  : Far  Colton,  86  ; Famworth,  28  ; 
Gateshead,  739  ; Halstead,  210;  Harro- 1 

Bite,  14  ; Harwich,  297  ; Hinckley,  227  ; 

olbom  (Mercers'),  194  : Hornsey,  359  ; ■ 
Hyihe,  119;  Ipswich,  298;  Langham, 
297  ; Leeds,  264 ; Leyfield,  West  Derby, 
460;  Liverpool,  63;  London,  44;  Maid- 
stone, 297  : Market  Harborough,  T03  ; 
Nelson,  227  ; Newton  Heath,  45  ; North- 
i ampton,  379;  Ossett,  45;  Oxford,  739; 
P.aisley,  298:  Skipion,  227:  Stockport, 
85;  Stone,  460;  We.st  Hartlepool,  158; 
Wetberby,  264  ; Widnes,  43  ; Wigan,  420  ; 
Winsford,  120 

School  of:  Applied  Art,  Edinburgh,  105: 
Architecture,  a Turkish,  3:7;  Art, 
Glasgow,  I7t 

School : Manchester  Technical  and  Art, 
211  ; Trades'  Training,  479 
Schools,  Board,  London,  381 
.Science  and  Art  Schools,  Skipton,  227 
Scotch  properties  for  sale,  86 
Screen,  chancel,  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Brent- 
ford, 86 


Serpentine.  .Australian,  283 

Sewage  schemes  and  works:  Ashley  Down. 

I Horfield,  228  ; Bedliiiglon,  2io  ; Bridgend, 

I 29  ; Coventry,  140  : Durham,  340  : 
j Erdington,  3^  ; Felixstowe,  478  : 

I Glasgow,  176;  Henley -in -Arden,  283; 
I Leyton,  441:  Llandudno,  263;  Melton 
Mowbray,  120;  Monmouth,  140,  194; 
New  Mills,  460  ; Ossett,  283  ; Oveisirand. 
320;  Pelsall  and  Rushall,  176;  Portis- 
head,  298,  441 ; Ripon,  194  ; Runion,  320  ; 
Shipley,  460  ; Shirehampton,  400  ; Skelton 
and  Brotton,  210;  Stafford,  211,  360; 
Uckficld,  320;  Upper  Airedale,  176: 
West  Bridgford,  120  : Whitchurch, 

I Cardiff,  86.  298}  York,  23 
, Sewage  purification,  Hermite  system  of,  17S 
! Sheffield : Town  Hall,  e.Mras  at,  47  ; 

I Wicker  Goods  Station,  175 
Shelter,  Leith  casual  dock  labourers,  420 
' Slate  trade,  337 
, Smoke-consuming  grate,  a,  400 
, South  African  College  laboratory,  28 
Specifications,  deposits  for,  220 
Scabies  for  the : Empress  Frederick  of 
Germany,  30  ; Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  63. 
Stained  Glass  and  Decoration:  .Armagh, 

. 420;  Ashdown  Forest,  360;  Bangor,  228  ; 

] B.irnes,  360;  Beamish,  120;  Bessborough 
Gardens,  360;  Birmingham,  228  ; BlacK- 
' burn,  420;  Blyih,  474;  Boston,  105  i 
Bradford.  228 ; Coleshili,  120 ; Cambridge, 
420  ; Egremont,  379  ; Exeter,  283,  420  ; 
Framfieid,  460  ; Hastings,  249 ; Highbury- 
New  Park,  283 ; Highwood,  380 ; 
Kidderminster,  86  ; Kincton,  461 
Mannamead,  265;  Moseley,  360; 
Nottingham,  159:  Okehampion,  249; 
Penzance,  283 ; Torrington,  263  ; Trelleck^ 
1591  Truro,  360;  Verwood,  249:  War- 
ham,  159;  West  Bromwich.  86;  \Vigaii, 
228  ; W'iilenhall,  380  ; Winkleigh,  228 
Staffordshire  General  Infirmary,  additions, 
to.  379 

Stanley-Amsler  compensating  planimeter. 
479 

Statue  : memorial,  Manchester,  440  ; the- 
] Burke,  Bristol.  340 
■ .Stay  bars  and  fasteners,  casement,  249 
Stockholm  Industrial  Exhibition,  299 
Stores,  co-operative,  Leeds,  176 
Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  London,  177 
Strikes,  the  causes  of,  13 
Studio  of  the  late  .Mr.  Calder  Marshall,  46- 
Subsidences  at  Northwich,  2:2 
Surveyorship  appointment,  184,  283,  321^ 
393, 

Swedish  exhibitions,  forthcoming,  479 
Sykes's  interceptor,  196,  249 
Synagogue,  Jewish,  Leeds,  227 


Technical  education,  321 
Technical  Institute,  Newbury,  Berks,  iig 
Technical  School:  Bury,  aio;  Darwen, 
264;  Maidstone,  297;  Manchester,  211  ; 
Nelson,  227  ; Oxford,  139:  Widnes,  45 
Temperance  Hall,  Swansea,  24B 
Tenders,  country  and  London,  65 
Teneriffe,  improvements  in,  479 
Theatre  : Mile  End,  460  ; Wakefield,  23S  ; 

Wolverhampton.  29 
Thirlmere  water  scheme,  194 
I Thorne  Thome,  Dr.,  on  public  health  and 
plumbers,  441 

Throat  and  Ear  Hospital,  London,  103 
Tottenh.am  and  Forest  Gate  R.ailway,  45 
I Tower,  church,  struck  by  lighting,  87 
Town  hall  buildings:  Dalbeattie,  379;. 

North  shields,  282 
I Trades'  Training  Schoolj  475 
j Tumulus,  Parliament  Hill  Fields,  373 
Tunnel,  projected,  under  the  Great  Belt,  9, 
Tu.kish  school  of  architecture,  a,  317 

University  College  Lectures,  250 
! Usk  Priory,  additions  to,  379 

Vauxhall  Bridge  rebuilding,  479 
Ventilating  and  warming  code,  2n 
; Vermilion,  a substitute  for,  15 
I Vicarage  House,  .All  .Saints’,  Kensingtor> 
i Park,  339 

Villa  residences  : Christiania,  380  ; Burton- 
‘ on-Trent,  103 

Wages,  standard,  in  contracts,  Brighton, 
los 

Wall,  the  Roman,  195 
Wards,  Beverley '^Vorkhouse,  14 
Water:  analysis,  141  ; cisterns,  domestic, 
440;  famine  at  Leicester,  228;  power, 
Niag.ara,  282  ; scheme,  Thirlmere,  194 
Water-supply:  Aiherstone,  211;  Bedling- 
ton,  270  : Birmingham,  29,  Coleford,  29  ; 
Filton,  400;  HcnIey-in-Ardcn,  283;  Holy- 
' well,  299;  Kingsbury,  211  ; Ledbury, 
265;  Leicester,  228,  249  ; Liverpool,  210 ; 
Manchester,  194  ; Redruth.  45  ; Wotton- 
under-Edge,  283  ; Wyre  and  Bishampton, 
176 ; Yeadon,  64 

Waterworks:  Darton,  45  ; Morley,  1583 
New  Quay,  Cornwall,  64  ; Troon,  479 
Wedgwood  Institute,  Burslem,  297 
Wheel,  the,  at  Earl’s  Court  Exhibition,  266 
Wilson's  patent  cramp,  105 
Wood-paving,  Bristol,  46 
Wood-turning  machine,  381 
Workhouse  Infirmary  : -Aston,  Birmingham, 
104  ; Guisborough,  iig ; Patneroft, 
Lanca.shire,  194 

Workshops,  Ackworth  School,  Pontefract 
420 

Y.M.C.A.  buildings.  St.  Austell,  440 
Yorkshire  College  Hall,  I-eeds,  264 
Yorkshire  Penny  Bank,  Leeds,  139 


Zuyder  Zee,  draining  of  the,  229 


Tkt  Builder.  Jan.  ta  1895.] 
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ARCHITECTS^  Etc,,  OF  BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRATED. 


Ashley,  H.  V.,  part  of  elevation  of  Third 
Court,  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  152 
Atkins,  E.  M.,  decorative  design, 
“Awakening  of  Spring,"  ayg 


IJaggallay  & Bristowe,  design  for  covering 
in  Roman  Bath  at  Bath,  278 
Baker,  Arthur,  diagram  of  sewer  venlila- 

Barlow,  ^W.  T.,  design  for  staircase  and  ; 
entrance  hall,  435 

Beeston  & Burmester,  great  hall  and  stair- 
case, Hurstbourne,  Hants,  261 
Belcher,  J.  : design  for  completion  of  P. 
Kensington  Museum,  474 ; Endall's 
Manor,  Wargrave  - on  • Thames,  261  ; 
entrance  to  hall,  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants,  354 

Bewlay,  E.  C.,  sketches  in  Gloucestershire 
and  Worcestershire.  171 
Blanc,  Hippolyte  J.,  Coats  Memorial 
Church,  Paisley,  133,  134,  135 
Blomfield,  A.  W.  : memorial  stalls,  St. 
Saviour's,  Southwark,  294  ; south 
transept,  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  294 
Blomfield,  R.  T.,  “ Borrowstone  " Lodge, 
Deeside,  278 

Brewer,  H.  W.  : high  altar,  Moosburg, 
Ba\-aria,  315 ; _ sketches  of  colleges, 
Ancient  University  of  Paris,  no,  in,  112 
Briggs,  R.  A.,  house  at  Hamble,  225 
Brooks,  James,  & Son,  elevations,  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Gospel  Oak,  474, 
475 

Budden,  H.,  ironwork,  Bourges  Cathedral, 
453 

Caroe,  W.  D.,  reredos,  St.  Nicholas, 
Blundellsands,  395 

Carpenter  & Ingelow,  designs  for  Christ's 
Hospital  Schoo’s,  6p,  6t 
Champneys,  Basil,  Slindon  Church,  Staffs., 

Charpentier,  Felix,  sculpture,  “ Les  Adieux 
d'une  Hirondelle,"  42 

Collcutt,  T.  E.  : designs  for  Christ’s 
Hospital  Schools-  26,  27 ; houses  at 
Elstree  and  Fifield,  355 
Corbett,  J.,  plan  of  model  lodging-houses, 
Salford,  275 

Corder,  J.  S.,  wayside  notes  in  East  Anglia, 
475 

Davidson,  T.,  portion  of  design  for  Be.xhill 
Local  Board  Offices,  207 
Deane,  E.  Eldon  : old  farmhouse  near  New 
York,  188  : old  “ Swede's  Church," 


Wilmington,  Delaware,  i36  ; sketches, 
St.  Paul’s  Ch.,  Eastchester,  N.Y.,  174 

Douglas  & Fordham,  schools,  Port  Sun- 
light, 81,  S3 

Eden,  F.  C.,  design  for  a village  church, 
315 

Edis,  R.  W.,  Conservative  Club,  Gla.sgow, 
207 

Ende  & Boeckmann,  Japanese  Houses  of 
Parliament,  Tokio,  260 

Fletcher,  Banister  F.,  a moorl.and  church, 
191 

Fletcher,  B.  J.,  grilles  at  St.  Ouen,  Rouen, 
276,  277 

Formilli  T.  G.  Cesare,  design  for  decoration 
of  house  in  graffito,  295 

Gibson  & Rus.sell,  County  Council  Offices, 
Wakefield,  334,  335 

Glennie,  F.  F.,  three  bays  of  choir,  and  sec- 
tion of  choir,  &c.,  of  Rievaul.x  Abbey, 

Gwatkin,  A.,  design  for  a frieze,  10 

Hall,  E.  T.,  “Park"  Infectious  Diseases 
Hospital,  172,  173 

Hasenauer,  Baron,  plan  of  auditorium  and 
staircase,  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  431 

Hemming,  Alfred  O.,  window,  Oldbury 
Church,  Salop,  395 

Horder,  P.  M.,  “ Hill  Wooton,"  Warwick- 
shire, 435  _ _ 

Horsley,  G.  C.,  design  for  public  library  and 
technical  school,  St.  Helens,  279 

Hugues,  J.,  sculpture,  “La  Muse  de  la 
Source,”  42 

Jackson,  F.  Hamilton,  The  Nativity:’’ 
design  for  mural  painting,  454 

Johnson,  C.  V.,  proposed  premises,  Kings- 
land,  435 

Jones,  A.  S.,  design  for  Darlington  Munici- 
pal Buildings,  435 

Jones,  Victor  T.,  a summer  cottage  for  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  207 

Jones,  W.  Campbell,  additions  to  schools, 
Tonbridge,  225 

Lamb,  E.  B.  : old  houses,  Pounds  Bridge, 
23  ; sketch,  Wingfield  Manor  Bay  Win- 
dow, 102 

Lethaby.  W.  R.,  Croyland  Abbey,  154 

Lovell,  R.  J.,  Municipal  Buildings,  Rother- 
ham, 225 


McCallum,  J.  B.,  plan,  Blackburn  Fever 
Hospital,  59 

March,  Otto,  People’s  Theatre,  Worms,  434 

Millard,  Walter,  additions  to  Wickam  Hall, 

Miiclie?!,  Arnold,  Architectural  Association 
Excursion:  sketches  on  the  line  of  route, 

Monk,  W^.,  crypt,  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell, 

Moore,  Temple  L.,  St.  John's  Church, 
Hendon,  375 

Morris  & Hunter,  design  for  Craighall 
School,  Leith,  434 

Mountford,  E.  W.,  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Wandsworth,  190 

Murray,  F.  Stuart,  a ceremonial  key,  25 

Neale,  J.,  nave  and  tower,  St.  Peter’s, 
Bushey  Heath,  375 

Newman,  P.  H.,  design  for  stained  glass, 
395 

Newton,  E.,  stables,  Bickley  Hall,  Kent, 
435 

Nicholson,  C.  A , proposed  restoration  of 
S.  Shoebury  Church,  454 


Paley  & Austin,  design  for  Christ's  Hospital 
Schools,  100,  loi 

Paul,  R.  W.  : Bath  Abbey,  314  ; plan,  314  ; 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  80  ; plan,  81  : 
sketches,  80,  81,  82;  plan  of  Croyland 
Abbey,  154  ; plan  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey, 
394 ; plan  of  Whitby  Abbev,  242  ; 
sketches,  Architectural  Association  E.x- 
ciirsion  to  Wells,  113,  114,  115,  129,  130, 

Pennington,  F.,  competition  design  for 
Darlington  Municipal  Buildings,  207 

Prentice,  A.  N.,  a country  retreat,  415 

Prothero  & Phillolt,  bosses,  Cheltenham 
College  New  Chapel,  238 

Quennell,  C.  H.  B.,  sketch  of  wrought-iron 
tuinspit  at  the  “ Bull  Inn,"  Sissinghurst, 
258 

Raffles,  W.  Hargreaves,  restoration  of 
chancel,  Canewdon  Church,  Essex,  335 

Randall,  W.  F.,  design  for  portion  of  a 
banqueting  hall,  374 

Rhead,  G.  Woolliscroft,  cartoon  for  altar- 
piece,  243 

Ricardo,  Halsey,  houses,  Melbury-road, 
Holland  Park,  If 

I Robson,  E.  R.,  Aston  Grammar  School, 

I Dunstable,  43  ' 


Schroeter,  Professor,  Plan,  auditorium  and 
staircases,  St.  Petersburg  Opera  House, 

•13* 

Skipworth,  A.  H.  : design  for  Abbeydale 
Church,  Sheffield,  43  ; design,  Church  of 
St.  Aidan,  Walton-le-Dale,  354 
Slater,  J.  A.  : interior  of  nave  of  Tewkes- 
bury Abbey,  394  ; Rievaulx  Abbey,  80; 
Whitby  Abbey,  242 

Smith,  Bernard,  Monastety  and  College, 
.St.  Lawrence's,  Amplefoith,  243 
Steindl,  E.,  Budapest  Houses  of  P.-irliament, 

134.  135 

Stock,  H.  W.,  sketch  of  old  Priest.s'  House, 
Alfriston,  473 

Sugden,  Lamer,  “ One  Ash,”  Lough- 
borough, 414 

Tait  & Harvey,  competition  design  for  Cock- 
ington  Church,  Devon,  igi 
Tolhurst,  O.,  sketch  of  dooiway  of  house, 
Chicago,  309 

Townsend,  C.  Harrison,  Bishopsgate  Insti- 
tute, 374,  375 


Vigers,  A.  F.,  house,  Beckenham,  and 
house  near  St.  Albans,  415 


Wade,  F.  B.,  St.  John’s  Church,  Whitting- 
ton, Salop,  190 

Waller,  F.  W.,  the  New  College- street, 
Gloucester,  45s 

Walters,  F.  A.,  church,  Dorking,  lot 
Warren,  E.  P.,  Church  of  St.  Clement, 
Bradford,  414 

Waterhouse,  Paul,  oak  pulpit,  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Gt.  Portland-street,  395 
Wcatherley,  W.  S.,  sketch  of  window,  All 
Saints',  Loughborough,  99 
Webb,  Aston,  interior  of  chancel,  St. 

George's  Church,  Worcester,  173 
Wilkinson,  H.  D.,  design  for  new  west 
front,  St.  Phillip’s,  Clerkenwell,  335 
Wilson,  H.,  reredos  in  Private  Chapel, 
Douglas  , Castle,  155;  study  for  reredos 
for  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Chelsea,  206 
Wilson,  Paton,  design  for  frieze,  279 
Woodhouse  and  Willoughby,  Widnes 
Municipal  Library  and  Technical  School, 
29s 

Young.  W.,  marble  staircase,  Glasgow 
Municipal  Buildings,  224 

Zettcrvall,  Herr,  premiatcd  designs  in  the 
Natson  villa  competition,  Chri.stiania,  204 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

\Thc  Illnstralions  will  be  Jound  on,  or  imviediately  following  or  preceding,  the  pages  indicated.'\ 


ABBEY,  GLASTONBURY:  Sketches  of,  by  Arnold' 
Mitchell,  ti6 

Abbeys  of  Great  Britain  : — Bath  : Drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul, 
314;  Plan,  drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul,  314;  Croyland: 
Drawn  by  W.  R.  Lethaby,  154  ; plan  and  sketches, 
drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul,  154,  15s  ; Glastonbury  : Drawn 
by  R.  W.  Paul,  80 ; plan  and  sketches,  drawn  by 
R.  W.  Paul,  80,  8r,  82;  Rievaulx:  Dr.awn  by  J.  A. 
Slater,  80;  bays  and  section  of  choir,  and  interior  eleva- 
tion of  ea.st  end,  measured  and  drawn  by  F.  F.  Glennie, 
TO,  n ; plan  of  choir  and  transepts,  Rievaulx  Abbey,  10  ; 
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^ATER  is  not  only 
an  essential  ele- 
ment for  actual 
existence,  but 
enters  so  into  the 
economy  of  daily 
life,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  food 
and  in  the  pre- 
set ration  of 
health,  in  agricultural  operations  and  in 
■manufactures— in  fact,  it  is  so  indispensable 
a factor  in  all  domestic  and  industrial  con- 
cerns, to -say  nothing  of  the  charm  it  imparts 
'•to  the  landscape,  and  its  important  contribu- 
tion towards  physical  recreation — it  is  no 
wonder  that  a study  of  its  various  properties, 
■of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  as  well 
as  its  management  for  all  purposes,  should 
have  attracted  so  large  a share  of  attention 
amongst  scientific  and  practical  men  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  authors  of  the 
treatise  under  the  title  of  “Waterworks 
Engineering'’*  deal  mainly  with  one  branch 
■of  the  subject,  and  have  therefore  con- 
fined their  attention  to  such  particulars 
as  are  connected  with  the  supply  of  water  for 
domestic  uses,  only  incidentally  touching 
•on  those  questions  which  would  be  included 
under  the  more  •general  title  of  Water 

* “ The  Principles  of  Waterworks  Engineering."  P,y 
5.  H.  Turner,  B.Sc.,  and  A.  W.  Brighimore,  M.Sc. 
I.ondon  : E.  8:  F.  N.  Spon 


engineering.  While  ostensibly  professing  to 
deal  only  with  “ Principles,”  the  authors  at 
the  same  time  extend  their  investigations  into 
the  methods  and  the  results  obtained  in 
actual  practice  ; indeed,  had  they  not  done 
so,  their  treatise  would  have  had  to  be 
classed  with  many  other  publications, 
excellent  as  far  as  theoretical  instruction  is 
concerned,  but  of  comparatively  little  assist- 
ance and  use  to  the  engineer,  who  has  not 
only  to  design  his  projects  but  to  carry  them 
I into  execution. 

I Experiments  on  the  laws  which  govern  the 
; flow  of  water  have  been  mainly  conducted 
I on  so  small  a scale  and  with  an  absence  of 
I many  of  those  conditions  which  obtain  from 
j variation  of  climate,  temperature,  soil,  effects 
! of  wind,  storms,  peculiarity  of  situation 
I and  surroundings,  that  though  interesting 
[and  accurate  in  themselves  they  are  never- 
[theless  misleading  when  their  results 
! have  to  be  applied  under  other  conditions, 
j especially  where  the  collection,  storage, 
j conveyance,  and  distribution  have  to  be  con- 
! ducted  on  a large  scale.  Of  course,  the  theory 
and  practice  of  engineering  must  go  together ; 
it  is  not  safe  for  theory  to  override  practice, 
nor  can  the  latter  be  independent  of  the 
former ; neither  does  it  always  follow  that 
the  purely  theoretical  expert  is  the  fittest  to 
be  selected  for  the  designer  of  a project. 
An  excellent  illustration  in  point  of  this  fact 
was  once  made  by  an  eminent  engineer  in 
reference  to  one  who  was  a good  mathe- 


matician, to  this  eftect,  that  though  he  could 
calculate  to  the  last  drop  how  much  water  a 
given  reservoir  could  hold,  he  was  unable  to 
lead  a drop  of  water  into  it ! 

“'AjOfffroi'  niv  "v^uip  ” is  true  of  water  as 
man’s  best  friend,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
it  can  be  a formidable  foe,  as  those  who  have 
had  to  deal  with  controlling  it  under  difficult 
circumstances  can  feelingly  testily.  A know- 
ledge, therefore,  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  element  itself,  as  well  as  of  the 
materials  and  appliances  necessary  for  its 
control,  is  essential  to  ensure  correctness  of 
design  and  safety  in  construction.  The  sepa- 
rate elements  into  which  the  subject  is  divided 
in  the  treatise  are  systematically  and  con- 
veniently arranged  and  illustrated.  Com- 
mencing at  the  fountain-head  or  source  of 
supply,  the  student  is  conducted  though  the 
several  operations  until  the  water  is  delivered 
literally  into  the  hands  of  the  consumers, 
very  few  of  whom  have  the  least  idea  of  the 
amount  of  thought,  labour,  and  time  that 
have  been  expended  in  order  to  accomplisli 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  their  daily  and 
hourly  need. 

The  quality  of  water  supplied  for  domestic 
use  of  course  forms  an  important  item  for 
examination.  The  lines  on  which  such 
investigation  should  proceed  are  carefully 
I explained,  but  one  remark  in  connexion  with 
“ surface  waters  ” is  open  to  question — viz., 

I that  “such  waters, if  derived  from  hard  rocks 
[in  a sparsely-populated  and  agriculturally 
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barrep  district,  are  well  adapted  for  irrigation 
purposes."  It  by  irrigation  is  intended  its 
application  to  growing  crops,  it  is  obvious 
that  when  water  is  highly  charged  with  fer- 
tilising matter,  both  in  mechanical  suspen- 
sion and  in  chemical  combination,  it  is 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  when  it  flows 
) erlectly  pure  and  clear.  Opinions,  too,  are 
divided  on  the  point  as  to  the  self-purilication 
of  streams  during  their  flow,  some  aiitliorities 
still  maintaining  that  the  o.xidation  of  im- 
purities is  effectively  carried  or.  in  rivers  of 
large  volume  which  run  rapidly  over  a 
moderately  long  course,  and  so  the  remark, 
“that  aeration  and  the  agency  of  plants  and 
animal  life  do  not  produce  a much  more 
marked  effect  than  that  of  the  limited  e.xtent 
formerly  assigned  to  them,"  must  be  accepted 
with  some  reservation. 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  “ Measure- 
ment' of  water,  instances  are  quoted  of 
extraordinary  falls  of  rain  in  various  coun- 
tries. Perhaps  few  persons  are  aware  that  at 
any  place  in  the  British  Isles  so  large  a fall 
as  seven  indies  in  twenty-four  hours  could 
possibly  be  recorded,  as  at  Seathwaite ; 
but  in  countries  subject  to  the  influence  of 
tropical  monsoons  much  heavier  falls  fre- 
quently happen.  It  is,  however,  rare  for 
storms  of  excessive  rain  to  be  spread  over  a 
large  area.  Even  in  the  basins  of  the  largest 
rivers,  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Continents,  such  storms  never  occur  simul- 
taneously over  the  whole  extent  of  the  basin. 

The  gauging  of  streams  and  rivers  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  proportion  of  rain- 
fall which  becomes  actually  available 
requires,  in  the  case  of  small  volumes, 
series  of  ver\-  careful  observations.  The 
application  of  formulae  deduced  from 
periments  conducted  in  small  artificial 
channels  is  quite  misleading  in  the  case  of 
large  rivers:  so  many  local  peculiarities 
arise  to  render  even  the  most  carehil  obser- 
vations inapplicable,  not  only  to  rivers  of 
similar  type,  but  even  to  the  same  river 
when  made  by  different  observers,  as  for 
instance,  those  on  the  Mississippi,  by’  Mr 
Eilet,  which  differ  from  those  made  by 
Humphreys  and  Abbott,  of  the  U.  S. 
Engineers,  who  were  amongst  the  first  to 
discover  that  the  maximum  velocity  in  large 
rivers  is  found,  not  at  the  surface,  but  at 
varying  depths  below  it,  owing  to  the  friction 
of  the  air  and  also  to  the  direction  and  force 
of  the  wind  prevailing  at  the  time  of 
nbsen-ation.  In  Jlessrs.  Turner  and 

Bnghtmores  treatise  the  intricate  questions 
connected  with  determining  the  maximum 
and  mean  velocities  on  which  the  accurate 
measurement  of  water  depends  have 
been_  e.xhaustively  investigated.  The 
theories_  and  e.vperiments  of  well-known 
authorities  have  been  analysed  and  com- 
pared. and  elaborate  c.dculations  of  formulse 
reduced  to  simple  terms.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  particularisetlie  various  methods  and 
raeciianical  appliances  employed  in  the 
measurement  of  water  for  collection  or  dis- 
tnbiition.  for  they  are  carefully  enumerated 
and  their  respective  merits  clearly  discussed 
so  that  the  engineer  can  easily  make  his 
selection  of  any  he  considers  best  "suited  to 
his  requirements.  But  paragraghs  136-140 
deserve  special  attention,  as  they  contain  an 
interesting  description  of  the  diamond- 
drilling  apparatus  used  in  borings  for  water 
It  is  perhaps  known  to  but  few  that  such 
borings  have  been  carried  down  to  the  depth 
of  a mile  and  more,  as  at  Schladabach,  in 
Prussia,  where  a bore  with  a diameter  of 
II  2 in-  at  top  and  1-25  in.  at  bottom  has 
been  driven  5,734  ft.  But  the  temperature 
ol  ^\ater  is  found  to  increase  so  much  at 
great  depths  fi-8  Fahr.  for  every  100  ft.  is  the 
rate  in  England)  that  it  is  questionable  how 
lar  It  is  desirable  to  supply  water  of  such 
temperatures  for  domestic  purposes. 

Chapter  IV.  is  devoted  to  the  important 
ffem  ot  ‘Storage."  to  which  more  attention 
has  been  directed  perhaps  tlian  to  any  other 
brancdi  of  water  engineering.  The  Creator 
binds  up  the  waters  in  His  thick  clouds, 
Irom  whence  they  drop  and  are  distilled 
upon  man  abundantly,"  but  it  is  left  to  man 
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to  collect  and  store  those  \\  aters  and  prevent 
their  running  off  wastefully  to  the  sea, 
Hence  the  constructors  of  reser\-oirs  have 
been  from  the  earliest  times  considered  as 
benefactors  ol  their  age,  and,  more  especially 
in  Eastern  lands,  remains  have  been  found 
ot  structures  which  for  vastness  of  concep- 
tion and  excellence  of  work  will  compare 
favourably  with  the  works  of  more  modern 
days.  The  progress  of  science  of  course 
has  conferred  advantages  on  the  engineer  of 
these  days  by  enabling  him  to  employ  the 
material  at  his  disposal  with  greater  economy, 
but  modern  structures  have  not  by  any 
means  dwarfed  the  magnificent  works  of 
bygone  centuries.  Thereare  mar.  v reservoirs 
in  India  with  Jolty  embankments  and  water- 
areas  covering  several  square  miles.  In 
nothing  has  the  skill  of  those  old  native 
engineers  been  exhibited  more  than  in  their 
selection  of  sites  and  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
material  ready  to  their  liands  ; but  masonry 
dams  are  certainly  few  in  number. 

The  subject  of  storage  is  very  thoroughly 
dealt  with  in  the  treatise.  In  our  islands, 
where  the  yield  and  supply  of  wateravailable 
are  not  so  enormously  disproportioned  as  in 
the  large  eastern  and  western  continents, 
many  points  have  to  be  considered,  which 
need  not  otherwise  occupy  attention  so  far 
as  site  and  size  ol  the  work  are  concerned ; 
but  too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in 
regard  to  the  materials  and  relative  dimen- 
sions of  reser\’oirs,  for  a catastrophe  such  as 
the  bursting  of  a dam  commanding  densely 
populated  cities  or  towns  means  an  over- 
whelming calamity,  involving  loss  of  life  and 
property  beyond  calculation.  It  is,  there- 
fore,^ indispensable  that  no  possible  pre- 
caution which  human  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence can  devise  for  ensuring  absolute  safety 
should  be  neglected.  The  form  which 
such  precautions  should  take  is  carefully 
analysed  and  set  forth  by  the  authors,  both 
as  regards  earlhern  embankments  and 
masonry  dams.  There  is  not  much  difficulty 
in  determining  the  dimensions  of  the  former 
class  of  works,  or  in  calculating  the  resistance 
to  the  mere  statical  pressure  of  impounded 
water.  A great  deal  of  stress,  however,  is 
laid  upon  the  puddle  wall  in  respect  of 
material  and  dimensions,  and  of  the  position 
in  \vhich  it  should  be  placed.  Doubtless 
there  are  reasons  for  such  walls  in  this 
country,  but  in  India  no  such  thing  exists  in 
the  many  thousands  of  reser\-oirs  which  have 
been  constructed  by  native  engineers.  It  is 
quite  _ a debatable  point,  when  a puddle 
wall  is  necessary,  as  to  whether  it  might 
not  be  preferably  and  more  profitably  utilised 
in  covering  the  inner  slope,  rather  than  in 
the  centre  of  an  embankment.  It  would,  of 
course,  have  to  be  revetted  with  a thick 
pitching  of  large,  roughly  dressed  stone, 
which  in  any  case,  however,  would  have  to 
be  provided  as  a protection  to  the  inner 
slope  against  the  action  of  waves  dui 
severe  storms. 

The  weak  point  in  most  earthen  embank- 
ments of  earlier  construction  is  truly  shown 
to  be  the  position  of  the  outlets  and  waste 
weirs.  No  more  hazardous  arrangement 
could  have  been  adopted  than  that  of  build- 
ing the  discharge  sluices  or  pipes  in  the 
centre  of  the  embankment  itself.  In  the 
case  of  large  and  deep  reservoirs  they 
should,  as  recommended,  be  carried  through 
the  solid  ground  on  either  flank. 

As  regards  the  relative  merits  of  earthen 
or  masonry  dams,  a great  deal  depends,  as 
the  authors  remark,  on  the  quality  of  the 
material  available  at  the  proposed  site  and 
the  consequent  relative  cost  of  construction. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  homogeneity  of 
the  mass  can  be  secured  with  greater 
certainty  in  carefully-constructed  dams  of 
earth  than  in  a masonry  wall  of  great  thick- 
ness. A case  of  settlement  can  be  more 
easily  remedied  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter,  and  an  earthen  dam  gives  longer 
warning  ot  any  weakness  or  sign  of  yielding 
than  a masonry  one,  and  so  allows  time  for 
relieving  the  pressure  by  partial  emptying  of 
the  reservoir,  whereas  the  collapse  of  a 
masonry  structure  is  comparati%'e]y  instan- 


taneous and  therefore  correspondingly 
disastrous.  The  time,  too,  occupied  in  con- 
struction is  much  longer  in  the  case  of 
masonry,  and  is  more  than  proportionately 
costly.  But  there  are  sites,  of  course,  where- 
only  a masonry  dam  is  possible,  as.  for 
instance,  in  the  present  disputed  site  of  the 
proposed  dam  across  the  Nile  at  Philcc,  the 
demerits  of  which  have  alreadj-  been  discussed 
in  the  columns  of  this  and  other  oeriodicals. 
The  calculations  involved  in  the  case  of 
high  masonry  dams  are  more  complicated, 
and  have  formed  a subject  of  very  close  in- 
vestigation by  many  distinguished  engineers 
and  mathematicians.  The  essential  con- 
ditions of  strength  and  stability  are  stated 
in  paragraph  224,  and  subsequently  workedi 
out  in  detail  both  mathematically  and 
graphically,  and  the  results  are  conveniently 
tabulated  at  the  close  of  paragraph  242:,. 
in  which  it  is  shown  that  for  a darr> 
III  ft.  high  the  breadth  at  base  must  be 
74'6  It.,  and  for  one  150  ft.  liigh,  the  base 
breadth  must  be  increased  to  ii3'3  ft.,  while- 
the  weight  of  masonry  is  raised  from  264  tons 
to  493  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
500  tons  for  each  foot  in  length.  An  idea 
may  thus  be  formed  of  the  extreme  care  which 
must  be  exercised  in  the  actual  building,  iu 
order  to  secure  homogeneity  iu  such  an 
immense  mass  of  masonry. 

One  type  of  masonry  dams,  sometimes, 
but  not  commonly  adopted — viz.,  the  “arched 
form,"  is  also  described  and  illustrated  :. 
diagrams,  with  particulars  of  dimensions, 
are  furnished  of  two  such  works  which 
have  been  erected  in  California — viz.,  the- 
Sweetwater  and  Bear  Valley  Dams,  go  ft. 
and  64  ft.  high  respectively,  in  which  the- 
breadth  at  base  in  each  case  is  less  than  that 
prescribed  for  straight  ’dams.  All  the 
instances  of  arched  dams  mentioned  appa- 
rently consist  of  a single  curve  from  bank  ti-- 
bank,  but  there  exists  near  the  City  ol 
Hydrabad  in  the  Deccan  a dam  of  unique 
form,  comprised  of  a series  of  arches,  and? 
resembling  a bridge  thrown  on  its  side.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  what  advantages  the 
designer  of  this  work  could  suppose  were 
gained  by  the  adoption  of  this  particulai 
lorm,  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
curiosity  in  its  way. 

The  precautions  to  be  adopted  in  the  con- 
struction of  masonry  dams  recommended  in- 
paragraph  256  are  much  to  the  point,, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  use  of  a slow- 
setting  hydraulic  lime.  In  tropical  countries, 
where  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  drjmess 
of  the  air  are  so  great  during  the  rain- 
less season,  that  precaution  is  well  under- 
stood. Not  only  is  the  mortar  used  very 
wet,  but  all  the  material,  whether  brick 
or  stone,  is  saturated  so  as  to  reduce  tho 
loss  by  rapid  evaporation  and  absorp- 
tion of  the  moisture  from  the  cement.  As 
an  additional  precaution,  sand  is  spread 
over  every  fresh  course  of  masonry  and  kept 
constantly  wetted,  so  as  to  allow  the  process- 
of  setting  to  take  place  gradually  and 
thoroughly. 

The  chapter  following  tliat  of  storage  is- 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  purification  of 
water  previous  to  its  distribution,  and  a 
description  of  the  various  processes  adopted 
at  home  and  abroad  for  separating  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  impurities  found 
therein.  As  to  the  relative  efficiency  and 
economy  of  the  different  methods  employed, 
opinions  will,  of  course,  differ,  and  they 
necessarily  depend,  more  or  less,  on  the 
different  constituents  of  the  water  dealt 
with,  and  the  locality  from  whence  it  has 
been  drawn.  The  degree  of  “ hardness  ” is 
a question  which  much  exercises  the  mind 
and  the  temper  of  the  female  householder, 
and.  perhaps,  the  familiar  advertisement  ot 
■‘Don't  worry — try  Sunlight " may  prove  to- 
her,  after  all,  the  quickest  practical  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  There  is  one  point,  how- 
ever, for  which  there  is  much  to  be  said 
on  both  sides,  and  that  is  how  the  con- 
dition of  purity  arrived  at  can  best  be 
maintained  during  the  interval  of  time 
that  must  necessarily  elapse  between  the 
treatment  of  water  and  its  supply  to  con- 
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sumers  ; that  is,  which  is  the  best  location 

for  purification  works— whether  they  should 
be  placed  nearest  to  the  intake  or  to  the 
centres  of  distribution.  The  opinion  re- 
corded is  that  “ naturally  filtered  water 
should  be  protected  from  the  light  until  it  is 
supplied  to  the  consumer,  and  that  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  essential  for  every  kind 
of  water  intended  for  dietetic  use  to  be  main- 
tained at  a low  and  equable  temperature 
after  it  has  been  brought  into  a pure  con- 
dition." 

The  "conveyance"  of  water  for  domestic 
use  must  obviously  be  preserved  from  all 
contaminating  influences.  In  ancient  times 
open  aqueducts,  of  which  such  remarkable 
monuments  exist  in  the  Roman  Campagna, 
were  universal,  though  even  in  those  days, 
as  the  Pompeiian  Museum  reveals,  both  iron 
and  lead  piping  were  employed  in  public 
baths,  and  for  individual  houses  of  the 
wealthy  classes.  The  advance  of  civilisa- 
tion however  demands,  and  improvement  in 
the  mechanical  arts  admits  of,  an  economical 
compliance  therewith,  the  substitution  of 
underground  iron  aqueducts,  the  dimensions 
of  which  can  be  accurately  adjusted  to  the 
vvants  of  each  locality.  Hence  the  discus- 
sions which  have  arisen  as  to  the  most  suit- 
able arrangements  for  the  conveyance  of 
water  in  main  conduits  and  for  an  exact 
control  over  its  distribution  in  detail,  ques- 
tions which  are  treated  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  chapters,  and  which  have  neces- 
sitated many  ingenious  experiments  on  the 
motion  of  water  in  pipes,  and  somewhat 
intricate  calculations  to  determine  with 
accuracy  the  volume  deliverable  under  many 
varying  conditions  without  unnecessary 
waste.  One  condition,  the  failure  to  observe 
which  is  a prolific  source  of  trouble  and 
annoyance  to  the  householder,  especially 
during  winter,  is  the  necessity  of  allowing  a 
considerable  excess  of  strength  in  pipes  to 
meet  the  extra  strain  occasioned  by  expansion 
during  the  process  of  freezing,  and  the  effect 
of  impacts  from  the  sudden  arrest  of  motion 
in  a column  of  water  under  a very  high 
pressure.  1 he  full  force  of  this  impact, 
sometimes  known  as  " Water  Ram,”  cannot 
be  determined  by  calculation,  but  its  effect 
has  been  demonstrated  in  an  experiment  by 
Mr,  A.  R.  Binnie,  in  which  the  pressure 
on  a a.in.  pipe,  114  ft,  long,  and  branch- 
ing off  a supply-main  and  furnished  at 
the  end  with  a plug-cock,  measuring 
0-152  of  an  inch,  was  at  the  branch 
120  lbs.,  and  at  the  open  cock  itself  20  lbs. 
On  the  cock  being  shut  quickly  those  pres- 
sures were  for  the  moment  found  increased 
to  220  lbs.  at  the  branch  and  550  lbs.  at  the 
cock  ! The  strain  thus  suddenly  caused  may 
be  imagined,  and  illustrates  the  force  which 
may  have  to  be  provided  against. 

The  treatise  concludes  with  the  last  and 
not  altogether  least  important  subject  of 
" Maintenance.”  In  every  branch  of  water 
engineering,  the  best-constructed  system  of 
works  will  fail  to  be  satisfactory  unless 
systematically  and  carefully  maintained. 
The  remarks  with  which  this  point  is  urged 
are  very  true,  that  maintenance  should  at 
the  outset  occupy  the  consideration  of  the 
engineer  conjointly  with  the  capital  outlay 
likely  to  be  involved  by  any  proposed 
project,  and  that,  "in  a comparison  of  rival 
schemes,  the  prime  cost  of  construction 
must  be  regarded  as  only  one  of  the  factors 
that  are  to  determine  their  relative  merits.” 
Of  course,  with  the  question  of  cost  of 
maintenance  must  arise  the  price  to  be 
charged  to  the  consumer.  Judging  from  the 
value_  put  upon  their  property  by  the  re- 
spective Metropolitan  companies,  and  the 
high  market  value  of  their  shares,  the  rates 
now  levied  by  them  must  be  very  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  the  actual  outlay  incurred 
in  maintenance,  so  that  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  them  by  Acts  of  Parliament 
might  with  much  propriety,  and  with- 
out hardship  to  the  shareholders,  be  now 
revised.  There  are  several  anomalies, 
and  an  absolute  want  of  equity,  in  the 
powers  given  to  charge  for  baths  and  water- 
closets.  The  demands  of  nature  do  not  corre- 


spond to  the  number  of  conveniences  of 

either  kind  in  a house.  Some  more  rational 
mode  of  charges  may  surely  be  adopted  than 
making,  say,  five  persons  pay  for  their 
morning  ablutions  five  times  as  much  for 
the  privilege  of  performing  them  simultane- 
ously in  five  separate  baths,  than  con- 
secutively in  one  bath.  In  the  other  case  it 
is  equally,  if  not  more,  absurd.  Of  course, 
it  is  argued  that  there  is  so  much  waste,  and 
doubtless  there  is,  but  this  only  means  that 
careful  householders  are  taxed  for  the  care- 
less. Na_turally_  the  true  remedy  that 
suggests  itself  is  payment  according  to 
quantity  used,  as  for  every  other  article 
bought  in  the  open  market ; but  to  this  it  is 
remarked  that  the  legislature  of  this  country 
has  shown  itself  as  consistently  opposed  to 
the  sale  of  water  by  measure  for  domestic  con- : 
sumption.  It  is  also  remarked  that  " the  diffi- 
culties inseparable  from  attempts  to  measure 
domestic  water  supplies  with  extreme  accu- 
racy have  not  been  entirely  overcome.”  Be 
it  so,  but  zs  "extreme  accuracy”  required? 
It  will  not  be  contended  that  there  is  any 
accuracy  at  all  in  the  charges  which  are 
made  under  existing  powers.  There  is  cer- 
tainly ample  margin  left  to  cover  inaccuracy, 
judging  from  the  enormous  dividends  of  the 
companies  under  the  present  irrational 
system.  There  is  perhaps  more  reason  in 
the  other  argument,  that  the  cost  of  intro- 
ducing the  system  of  measurement  into 
in  this  country  would  be  often  pro- 
hibitive. It  has  not,  however,  been  found  so 
in  the  case  of  gas  consumption  ; but  if  the 
prohibition  of  costliness  is  a comparative 
term,  referable  rather  to  the  diminution  of 
existing  dividends  than  to  actual  prime  cost, 
the  argument  is  not  tenable  in  the  light  of 
the  public  interests.  This  is,  however,  by 
the  way,  and  but  an  opinion  on  as  yet  an 
untried  measure. 

Messrs.  Turner  & Brightmore’s  treatise  is 
in  every  respect  a valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  profession  for  whom  it  has 
been  compiled,  and  its  authors  would  cer- 
tainly have  met  with  commendation  from 
the  distinguished  engineer  to  whose  memory 
their  work  is  dedicated. 


Petrie  expressed  a fear  that  the  bait,  as  he 
called  it,  of  eight  millions  a year  of  pro- 
spective profit,  was  too  strong  an  appeal  to 
the  predatory  instincts  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  and  the  trading  classes  to  leave 
any  hope  that  we  could  prevail  against 
the  scheme  on  the  mere  ground  of  the 
interest  in  antiquarian  remains ; the  most 
we  could  hope  to  do  would  be  to  endeavour 
to  procure  that  the  least  mischievous  scheme 
should  be  adopted  out  of  the  four  proposed. 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  plans  of  Rhilre 
and  Kalabsheh  and  of  the  Nile  basin,  and  by 
a number  of  water-colour  drawings  of  the 
various  temples  by  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  who 
also  took  part  in  the  discussion. 


NOTES. 

T a meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  who  has 

recently  spent  some  time  in 

Egypt,  read  a very  effective  paper  on  the 
question  of  the  proposed  Nile  dam  and  its 
effects,  under  the  title  "The  Devastation  of 
Nubia.”  The  main  point  of  Mr.  Clarke’s 
paper  was  that,  even  if  a position  were  taken 
for  the  dam  which  would  not  affect  the  island 
of  Philae,  a large  number  of  other  monuments 
would  be  destroyed  over  a length  of  116 
miles  in  the  course  of  the  river,  including  the 
remarkable  temple  of  Kalabsheh  ; he  gave  a 
list  of  sixteen  remains  of  important  build- 
ings which  would  be  lost.  Describing 
in  _ detail  the  _ remains  on  the  island  of 
Philae,  he  pointed  out  many  minor  re- 
mains of  interest  on  it  besides  the  more 
prominent  and  well-known  ones,  and 
showed  that  the  scheme  of  raising  or 
rebuilding  the  larger  structures,  even  if  one 
could  admit  that  as  any  satisfaction  as  tar  as  ’ 
they  were  concerned,  would  still  leave  a great 
quantity  of  interesting  remains  to  be  sub- 
merged. He  also  estimated  that  from  25,000 
to  30,000  people  of  the  lower  order  would  be 
drowned  out  of  their  homes  and  have  to  find 
some  other  place  to  live,  and  that  no  pro- 
vision or  consideration  had  been  made  for 
these.  Mr.  Clarke  pointed  out  also  that  Mr. 
Willcocks,  the  engineer  who  had  brought 
for\vard  the  whole  scheme,  had  shown  his 
ignorance  of  Egyptian  antiquities  by  the 
very  remark  that  he  had  prepared  an  alter- 
native scheme  which  would  avoid  touching 
Philae,  he  being  apparently  entirely  unaware 
of  the  other  remains  — Kalabsheh,  Korn 

Ornbo,  Debod,  Tafeh,  Dendur,  Dakkeh,  &c. 

which  would  be  destroyed  even  if  Phil^  were 
spared.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Mr. 


The  German  architects  are  to  have  their 
biennial  congress  next  month  at  Stras- 
burg,  where  great  preparations  have  been 
made  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  meeting  ; 
and  as  many  interesting  papers  are  to  be 
read,  and  a number  of  modern  monumental 
works  can  be  seen  in  the  city,  the  meeting 
will  probably  be  a good  one.  An  elaborate 
volume  on  Strasburg  architecture,  past  and 
present,  is  being  published,  and  will  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  series  which  is  now 
regularly  appearing  on  the  different  modern 
German  cities.  As  in  former  cases,  each 
member  ol  the  Congress  will  be  presented 
with  a copy.  The  actual  business  meeting 
of  the  executive  of  the  Amalgamated  Socie- 
ties of  German  Architects  and  Engineers 
takes  place  a few  days  previous  to  the 
general  gathering,  and  it  will  be  there  that 
the  programme  of  the  technical  research  and 
publishing  to  be  done  by  the  allied  societies 
during  the  next  tw'o  years  will  be  arranged. 


The  report  of_Dr.  Orme  Dudfield  to  the 
Vestry  of  Kensington,  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  parish  for  the  four  weeks 
ending  June  16,  contains  a useful  historical 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  for  a good  many  years  past, 
and  in  which  Dr.  Dudfield  and  his  vestry 
have  been  active,  towards  the  compulsory 
sanitary  regulation  of  bakehouses.  For 
years  Dr.  Dudfield  has  been  urging  that 
some  authority  should  liave  power  to  make 
and  to  enforce  by-laws  for  the  sanitary  regu- 
lation of  bakehouses.  No  authority  has, 
however,  as  yet  been  given  any  such  power, 
though  there  seems  to  be  some  probability 
that  the  London  County  Council  will 
eventually  be  empowered  to  make  by-laws 
on  the  subject.  The  power  of  entry  to  bake- 
houses was,  however,  given  to  sanitary 
inspectors  in  the  Factory  and  ’Workshop 
Act  of  1891,  and  Dr.  Dudfield  expresses  the 
hope  that,  whoever  may  make  the  desired 
by-laws,  the  duty  of  enforcing  them  should 
still  rest  with  the  local  sanitary  authority. 


IT  appears  from  some  recent  notes  of  the 
T/ffies'  Paris  correspondent  that  the 
French  have  just  discovered  the  existence  ot  a 
painter  named  Turner,  one  of  whose  works 
it  has  been  _ proposed  to  present  to  the 
Louvre.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  go  on 
and  discover  the  existence  of  Constable  and 
Crome  and  one  or  two  other  English  painters 
who  are  the  real  fathers  of  the  recent  French 
school  of  landscape— the  school  of  Dupr6, 
Rousseau,  and  Corot — and  are  influencing 
French  painting  at  the  present  moment, 
though  their  names  seem  to  be  unknown  to 
the  French  art-critic  of  the  day. 


of 


WE  read  that  Mr.  William  Japp, 
Broomhall,  has  lately  effected 
restoration  ol  the  house  in  which  lived,  tetnp. 
Robert  III.,  Katharine,  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth,  daughter  of  Simon  the  Glover,  having 
purchased  it  from  the  local  Guild  of  Glovers! 
In  the  times  described  in  Scott’s  novel  that 
fraternity  had  their  shops  and  homes  for  the 
most  part  in  the  Skinnergate,  but  their 
archives  show  they  possessed  considerable 
property,  consisting  of  land  and  houses,  in 
Curfew-street,  or  row  (where  dwelt  Simon 
d 
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the  Glover),  which  surrounded  the  castle  yard, 
and  had  been  first  built,  probably,  soon 
after  the  castle  was  razed,  and  its  moat 
filled  up,  by  Robert  Bruce.  Curfew-row 
has  since  enclosed  the  Skinners’  yard, 
formerly  the  castle  court-yard,  but  was  then 
a thoroughfare  or  avenue,  leading  from 
the  north  part  of  the  town  to  the  outlying 
Black  Friars  monaster^'.  The  Dominicans’ 
gardens,  renowned  for  their  extent  and 
beauty,  adjoined  North  Inch;  Rose  and 
Barossa  streets,  the  Crescent,  and  Atholl- 
place  cover  a portion  of  their  site.  At  the 
south  end  of  Rose-street  stood,  it  is  sup- 
posed, the  Gilten  Arbour,  or  summer-house, 
from  a balcony  whereof  King  Robert  wit-; 
nessed  the  conflict  between  the  clans  Quhele 
(perhaps  Kay)  and  Chattan,  in  which  Torquil 
and  Hal  o’  the  Wynd  engaged  so  fiercely. 
Monks’  Tower — a round  watch-tower  at  the 
town's  then  south-east  angle — was  situated 
by  the  corner  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  s garden  ; 
it  had  a ceiling  painted  with  many  strange 
allegorical  and  astronomical  devices,  copied, 
they  say,  from  those  on  the  Gilten  Arbour ; 
and  was  pulled  down,  together  with  Gowrie 
House,  in  1807.  In  the  wall  of  the  corner 
house  in  Curfew-row,  by  the  Blackfriars’ 
Vennel.  is  a niche  wherein  hung  the  curfew- 
bell.  This  house  formed  part  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s Chapel,  where  the  Glovers  held 
their  trade  meetings.  Gowrie  House,  be- 
stowed by  the  magistrates  in  1746  upon  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  lay  just  east  of  the 
junction  of  South  {oliffi  South  High)  street 
and  Watergate,  near  the  Tay's  right  bank, 
where  are  now  the  County  Buildings  and 
Gaol.  


IT  is  stated  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Peterborough  have  instructed  Mr. 
Pearson  to  design  a memorial  to  Queen 
Katharine  of  Arragon,  and  will  also  erect 
one  in  the  cathedral  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Concurrently  herewith,  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  condition  of  Fotheringhay 
church.  Mr.  H.  M.  Townsend,  A.R.I.B.A,, 
of  Peterborough,  writes  to  a daily  con- 
temporary ; — 

" I can  fully  confirm  the  opinion  that  this  noble 
building  is  in  a most  dangerous  condition.  At  the 
request  of  a former  incumbent  I made  (in  1882)  a 
careful  examination  of  the  fabric,  and  at  that  time 
the  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  several  of  the 
beautiful  flying  buttresses,  were  found  to  be  in  a 
dangerous  state." 

Deformed  by  the  loss  of  its  earlier  choir, 
Fotheringhay  church,  its  tower  surmounted 
by  a later  octagon  lantern,  and  spirelet  with 
a falcon  and  fetterlock  for  vane,  stands  on 
the  river’s  left  bank,  a conspicuous  landmark 
in  the  Nene  valley.  It  was  given  to  the 
convent  of  De  la  Pre,  near  Northampton,  by 
Simon  de  St.  Liz,  second  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, who  founded  it,  as  a vicarage,  te7}ip, 
Henry  II.  In  2 Henry  V.  the  abbess  gave  it 
to  the  College  of  the  Virgin  and  All  Saints 
founded  at  Fotheringhay  by  Edward,  Duke 
of  York,  1412,  in  place  of  an  ancient  nunnery 
there.  Edward,  before  he  went  to  France, 
where  he  fell  at  Agincourt,  agreed  to  pay 
William  Harwod.  “ freemason  of  Fodringey,” 
300/.  for  rebuilding  the  body  of  the  church— 
as  now— to  be  Soft,  byboft.,  with  two  aisles, 
each  having  six  buttresses,  a west  window 
of  four  lights  and  five  side  windows  of  free- 
stone, like  those  in  the  choir,  a clearstory 
with  windows  to  correspond,  a tower  80  ft. 
high,  20  ft.  square  within  its  walls  6 It. 
thick,  a north  porch  12  ft.  long,  a west  door, 
and  a south  porch  joining  the  cloister-door. 
Edward  IV.  refounded  the  college,  whose 
possessions  in  many  counties,  including 
property  in  Holborn,  City  of  London,  are 
assessed  in  a survey  of  1535  at  4S9/.  15s.  qd. 
yearly.  Leland  says  in  his  “ Itinerary  ’’ ; — 
The  fair  cloister  . . . was  made  in  King 
Edward  the  IVth.  's  davs.  one  Felde  being  master  of 
the  college.  . . . This  Felde  set  the  verses  of-the 
book  called  yEthiopum  terras,  in  the  glass  windows 
with  figures,  very  neatly.* 


* He  means  the  Eclogue  of  Tbcodulus,  of 

Palestine,  ebiit  4S0.  In  Bridges'  " Northarapionshire  ” 
are  drawings  of  all  the  figures  in  the  windows,  the  vacant 
spaces  of  which  are  filled  with  bucks,  lions,  roses,  angels 
with  harps,  and  the  falcon  and  fetterlock— a cognisance  ot 
the  Dukes  of  York. 


Edward  IV.  brought  hither  from  Pontefract 
the  body  of  his  fatlier  Richard,  slain  at 
Wakefield,  for  burial  on  the  high  altar  s 
north  side  ; here,  too,  were  buried  Edward, 
Duke  of  York;  Richard’s  son,  the  Earl  of 
Rutland,  murdered  by  Lord  Clifford ; and 
Richard's  wile,  Cicely  Nevill,  who  passed 
thirty-six  years  of  her  widowhood  at  Fother- 
inghay Castle,  where  she  gave  birth  to 
Richard  III.  Camden  tells  us  that  all  these 
had  magnificent  monuments,  which  were 
demolished,  together  with  the  chancel,  their 
bodies  being  thrown  into  the  churchyard,  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,*  who  also 
pulled  down  the  college,  given  to  him  temp. 
Edward  VI.  On  visiting  Fotheringhay  in 
1 573,  Elizabeth  ordered  two  monuments  to 
their  memory  to  be  put  up  in  the  church, 
and  that  a stone  bridge  should  replace  the 
vv’ooden  one  across  the  Nene.  Edmund  of 
Langley,  Duke  of  York,  rebuilt  Simon  de 
St.  Liz’s  castle  at  Fotheringhay.  and  planned 
its  keep  in  the  shape  of  a fetterlock  ; he 
acquired  it  from  Mary  of  \alence,  Countess 
of  Pembroke ; it  passed  subsequently  to 
Henry  VII.’s  consort,  and  then  in  dower  to 
Katharine  of  Arragon.  The  popular  error 
that  James  I.,  moved  by  filial  piety,  pulled 
down  the  castle  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that 
he  bestowed  it  upon  Lord  Mountjoy,  and  by 
a survey  made  April  3,  1625  (a  lew  days 
after  the  King’s  death),  which  specifies  its 
several  buildings,  two  ditches,  &c.  The 
central  mound  remains,  the  outworks  and 
the  moats  can  still  be  traced.  Authentic 
views  of  the  castle  are  rare  we  know  not 
what  trust  may  be  placed  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  hall  in  the  “memorial 
whole-length  portraits  of  Maty  Queen  of 
Scot.s  that  were  lent  to  the  Stewart  Exhi- 
bition, 1889,  by  Her  Majesty,  Lord  Darnley, 
and  Blair’s  College,  Aberdeen. 


A CORRESPONDENT  sends  us  the  bill 
for  the  last  mitre  made  for  Worcester 
Cathedral.  The  details  are  derived  from  the 
private  account-book  of  the  last  Prior  but 
one.  This  book,  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  Cathedral  Body,  contains,  amongst  other 
matters,  the  bill  for  a mitre  for  the  monastery, 
We  may  believe  it  the  last  made— firstly, 
because  the  accounts  from  which  the  bill  is 
taken  make  no  mention  of  any  other ; 
secondly,  because  in  the  time  of  the  next 
Prior  the  whole  monastic  body  was  dispersed 
by  Henry  VIII.  Our  bill  tells  us  nothing  of 
the  shape  of  the  mitre,  but  we  may,  from 
portraits,  &;c.,  conclude  its  appearance  to 
have  been  much  like  the  cumbersome  form 
we  are  all  familiar  with.  The  following  is 
the  account,  the  arithmetic  is  faulty  :— 

“ Item  to  John  Cranckes,  gold  smyth  of  london, 
for  al  maner  of  stuff  belongyng  of  the  new  mytur 
with  the  makyng  of  the  same  as  bit  apereth  by 


parcelles  foloyng : — 

In  primis,  for  v grete  stones xvjs.  viijd. 

Item,  for  & vjf  stones,  prece  viijd. 

apeece,  to  the  frontes  Nijs.  iiijd. 

Item,  for  xxj  stones,  sett  in  golde,  weyng  

di.  vnces iiijd. 

Item,  for  .\l.  medyll  stones,  prece  vjd.  a 

stone  


Item,  for  & xv  smale  stones,  prece 

iiijd.  a stone,  to  garnessbe  x.xvs. 

Item,  for  iij  vnces  & a quarter  of  fyne 

peerll.  at  iijli.  the  vnce  iijli-  ^vs. 

Hem,  for  iij  vnces  of  meduU  peerll,  at  xs. 

the  vnce 

Item,  the  seluer  warke  weys  in  all  jjjj_ 
xiij  vnces ; whicbe  is,  with  the 

fassheoni  8:  all xxiiijli.  xvjs. 

Item,  to  the  broderar  vj  wokes,  §xijd.  a 

day  besydcs  mete  & dryncke  xxxvjs. 

Item,  payd  for  lynnen  cloth  to  coweche 

ytt  on,  with  fjerll '’U  d. 

Item,  for  Sylke,  to  thred  the  seid  peril  & 

steche  the  peerll,  j vnce  & di xv  d. 

Item,  for  yalow  thred  - J d- 

Item,  for  Rybande  of  iiij  d.  brede,  ij 

yeardes '''•j  d- 

Item,  for  Reband  of  ij  d.  brede,  .^yearde  ij  d. 

Item,  for  Rownde  selke  abowt  the 

bordure  j d.  ob. 


• The  oak  sedilia  or  stalls  are  in  the  neighbouring 
church  of  Tansor,  restored  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  ; see 
the  Builder,  July  3,  1886. 

t 86.  i Unintelligible.  § Probably  wekes. 


Item,  for  red  selke.  to  sow  hytt  wilball. 

di.  quarter  the  vnce  ij  d.  ob. 

Item,  for  past iiijd. 

Item]  for  a quarter  of  sarcenett  to  lyne 

hytt  ^'ijj.d- 

Item,  for  a case  to  the  mytur,  of  lelhur  ..  iiij  s. 
Summa  xlix  li.  xv  s. 


the  costes  of  the  mytur." 


ONLY  a few  weeks  ago,  the  city  authori- 
ties of  Glasgow  made  themselves 
ridiculous  by  finding  out  impropriety  in 
engravings  from  some  well-known  pictures 
(Sir  F.  Leighton's  '‘Bath  of  Psyche”  among 
others),  which  thousands  of  innocent  persons 
have  looked  at  without  suspecting  that  they 
were  condoning  immorality.  The  authorities 
of  the  city  of  Preston  seem  to  have  been 
determined,  in  American  phrase,  to  " go  one 
better”  than  the  people  of  Glasgow.  If  we 
are  correctly  informed  (it  seems  almost 
incredible),  the  Harris  Museum  at  Preston 
has  just  been  purified  by  the  turn- 
ing out  from  its  precincts  of  a plaster 
cast  of  Michelangelo’s  “ David,”  by 
order  of  the  authorities  ! We  could  under- 
stand objection  to  some  nude  statues,  both 
ancient  and  modern ; we  should  have  a 
certain  sympathy  with  an  official  objection, 
for  instance,  to  the  Venus  de  Medici,  an 
essentially  vulgar  work  ; but  an  objection  to 
Michelangelo’s  David  could  only  be  sus- 
tained on  the  ground  that  all  nude  sculpture 
is  tpso  facto  improper.  In  that  case  there  is 
an  end  of  sculpture.  Do  the  Preston 
authorities  intend  also  to  hang  a sheet  in  front 
of  Mr.  Mullins’s  fine  figure  of  the  Athlete, 
in  the  pediment  of  the  Harris  Institute  i 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS, 

The  principal  committee  of  the  iqoo  exhibillon 
is  already  occupied  with  the  classification  of  the 
exhibits,  which  according  to  the  scheme  of  M. 
Picard,  the  General  Commissioner,  are  to  be 
divided  into  seventeen  groups.  %Yithout  enume- 
rating all  these,  we  may  say  that  works  of  art  will 
form  the  second  group,  subdivided  into  separate 
classes  ; class  seven,  paintings  and  drawings ; 
class  eight,  engravings  and  lithography  ; class 
nine,  sculpture  and  medallions  ; class  ten,  archi- 
tecture. There  now  remains  the  important 
question  of  the  public  competition,  which  ought 
to  be  arranged  at  once.  The  architects  and 
engineers  all  desire  the  prompt  solution  of  the 
problem  of  uroviding  so  many  constructions  in  so 
short  a time. 

The  Cafe  Riche,  a building  formerly  so 
celebrated,  and  which  for  so  many  years  was  the 
centre  of  attraction  of  the  “tout  Paris  ’ of  the 
Boulevards,  has  been  metamorphosed  into  a 
“ Brasserie,”  following  the  taste  of  the  day,  which 
prefers  the  violent  and  gaudy  decorations  now  in 
fashion,  to  the  old  wood-work  in  white  and  gold  ; 
this  transformation  is  interesting  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  for  the  architect  in  charge  of  it  is  no 
other  than  M.  Albert  Ballu,  who  has  not  only 
engaged  well-known  artists  to  paint  the  ceilings,  but 
has  sought  the  aid  of  such  decorative  processes  as 
ceramic,  enamel,  and  mosaic.  Without  speaking  of 
the  rooms  which  MM.  Barrias,  Dubufe,  Doucet, 
and  some  others  have  decorated  with  more  or  less 
success,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  decora- 
tion of  the  facades  towards  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens  and  the  Rue  Le  Pelletier.  At  the  level 
of  the  first  story  M.  Facchina  has  executed  a long 
row  of  panels  in  mosaic,  after  cartoons  by  Forain, 
the  caricaturist.  Newspaper-sellers,  cyclists  of 
both  sexes,  jockeys  and  bookmakers,  scenes  at 
the  ball,  and  scenes  at  the  restaurant,  succeed 
each  other  with  the  same  commonplace  and  crude 
colouring,  in  a framework  of  gold  enamel. 
The  general  effect  may  be  original,  out  it 
is  deplorably  anti-architectural.  Add  to  ttus 
figures  of  women  in  modern  costumes,  carved  m 
alto-relief  and  highly  coloured,  and  you  have  an 
ensemble  which  is  absolutely  astounding.  If  this 
is  the  new  decorative  art  of  the  future.  Heaven 
preserve  us  from  it  and  bring  us  back  to  the  taste 
of  the  good  old  times,  to  the  simple  illuminated 
escutcheons  of  our  fathers,  as  we  see  in  some 
examples  at  the  Musee  Carnavalet,  which,  if  they 
had  little  artistic  pretension,  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  picturesque  effect.  Let  the  architects 
leave  M.  Forain  to  his  lively  caricatures  m rather 
doubtful  taste,  and  if  they  wish  to  utilise  mosaic 
—which  we  entirely  approve  of— at  least  let  them 
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associate  it  with  an  ornamentation  really  decora- 
tive and,  harmonious. 

The  Ecole  Polytechnique,  which  recently  cele- 
brated its  centenary,  must  soon  receive  important 
additions,  and  this  is  made  the  occasion  for  again 
demanding  its  removal  outside  the  city.  The 
members  of  Parliament  who  represent  the  Seine-et- 
Oise  department  insist  strongly  that  the  school 
ought  to  be  rebuilt  at  St.  Cloud,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  chateau  ; which  would  be  a deplorable  step. 
The  ruins  of  St.  Cloud  have  now  entirely  dis- 
appeared ; in  their  place  extend  large  terraced 
gardens,  communicating  by  stone  steps  with  the 
alleys  of  the  Park.  The  effect  of  the  grassy 
lawns  on  this  rising  ground  is  charming,  the, view 
from  it  equally  so,  and  the  rebuilding  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique  on  that  site  would  be  an  act  of 
vandalism  for  which  Parliament  will  hardly  make 
itself  responsible.  Nevertheless,  in  regard  to 
artistic  perception,  that  same  Parliament  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Several  of  the  Paris  papers 
have  criticised,  not  without  reason,  the  indifferent 
manner  in  which,  when  the  two  Chambers  are 
united  to  elect  a chief  of  the  State,  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Senate  take  possession  of  the  most  interest- 
ing apartments,  historically  and  artistically,  of 
the  Palace  of  Versailles.  Thus  M.  Challemel- 
Lacoiir,  President  of  the  Senate,  installed  himself 
a few  days  ago,  with  his  family,  in  the  apartments 
of  Louis  -KV.,  and.  accordingly,  the  workmen  of 
the  Mobilier  National  brought  his  furniture  in  all 
forms  and  styles  into  the  midst  of  the  delicate 
work  of  the  old  Louis  XV.  chambers.  Whatever 
care  may  have  been  exercised  over  this  provisional 
installation,  it  cannot  but  cause  anxiety  to  those 
who  appreciate  the  marvellous  work  with  which 
the  art  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  adorned  this 
portion  of  the  Palace.  Parliament  really  ought 
to  put  a stop,  for  the  future,  to  this  transformation 
of  a National  Museum  of  French  decorative  art 
into  a “ Hotel  Meubli^.” 

Twenty-five  architects  took  part  in  the  competi- 
tion opened  by  the  Societedes  Architectes  Fram^ais. 
The  subject  of  the  competition  was  “ Une  Villa 
aux  Environs  de  Paris,  a Destination  d’Habitation 
Permanente.”  After  examining  the  designs,  the 
jur)'^, , presided  over  by  M.  Havard,  awarded  to 
M.  Etienne  Perrin  the  first  prize,  offered  by  the 
Minister  of  P'ine  Arts.  The  second  prize,  offered 
by  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  was  awarded 
to  M.  Fernand  Lorain.  M.  Louis  * Lahaure 
obtained  the  third  prize,  offered  bv  the  Chambres 
Syndicates  des  Baiiment.  M.  Charles  Girond 
received  the  fourth  prize  (a  silver  medal),  and 
MM.  Bricard  and  Brossart  the  fifth  and  sixth 
prizes  (bronze  medals).  These  three  last  prizes 
were  given  by  the  Societe  Nationale. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  “ Envois”  ,from 
the  Villa  Medici  has  just  been  opened  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts.  It  consists  of  a number  of  very 
mediocre  efforts,  among  which  an  interesting 
work  is  found  here  and  there.  One  of  these  is 
that  of  M.  Dewambez,  who  has  certainly  more 
qualities  of  colour  and  originality  than  rhost  of 
the  pupils  of  the  school.  He  has  treated  the 
legend  of  Saint  Agatha  in  a strongly  accen- 
tuated style,  and  entirely  in  defiance  of  the  con- 
ventions of  the  “f’icole.”  M.  Dewambez  has 
certainly  a special  talent  which  is  likely  to  bring 
him  into  notice,  when  he  has  once  got  rid  of  those 
influences  of  the  atelier  which  so  often  paralyse 
the  first  efforts  of  young  students.  We  like  also 
the  Pegasus  of  M.  Lavailley,  who,  however, 
.seems  to  be  hesitating  very  much  between  classi- 
cism, impressionism,  and  what  must  now-a- 
days  be  called  the  “ pointillisme  ” invented  by 
M.  Henri  Martin.  Mr.  Lavergne  has  sent  a 
well-studied  figure  of  “ David,”  but  which  has  no 
very  special  character. 

In  architecture  the  drawings  of  M.  Sortais 
(part  of  Hadrian’s  Villa),  M.  Ponlremoli  (restora- 
tion of  the  arch  of  Trojan  at  Ancona),  and  MM. 
Eustache  and  Bertone  (various  studies  and  frag- 
ments), testify  to  serious  study,  and  arc  very  well 
executed.  The  “envois”  in  sculpture  are  not  of 
much  interest,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
“TOuragan”  of  M.  Lefebvre,  vigorous  enough, 
though  somewhat  heavy. 

M.  Coutan  has  been  appointed  proffssor  for 
the  evening  classes  in  sculpture  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  in  place  of  M.  E.  Barrias,  who  has 
been  appointed  a member  of  the  Cpnseil 
Superieur.  While  we  are  speaking  of  the  Ecole, 
we  may  indulge  in  a word  of  criticism  as  to 
the  monument  to  the  architect,  Rougevin,  re- 
cently erected  near  the  Cour  cki  Murier.  The 
mosaic  column,  with  its  gilt  capital  seen 
against  a strongly-coloured  background,  has  not 
a good  effect,  and  contra.sts  disagreeably  with  the 
architectural  character  of  the  Regnault  monument, 
and  the  simple  lines  of  the  “ Jeunesse  ” of 
Chapu,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 


THE  COMPETITION  FOR  THE  RECON- 
STRUCTION OF  THE  ST.  MARYLE- 
BONE  PUBLIC  BATHS  AND  WASH- 
HOUSES. 

The  result  of  this  competition  was  briefly  noted 
in  our  last  issue.  The  expenditure  of  a sum  of 
about  40,000/.  attracted  no  less  than  thirty  sets 
of  designs,  which  have  been  exhibited  during  this 
week.  We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  regret 
that  the  Baths  Commissioners  did  not  pay  more 
attention  to  the  proper  exhibition  of  thesedesigns, 
as  it  is  only  fair  to  the  architectural  public  which 
replies  to  their  invitation  to  compete,  and  to  the 
ratepayers  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the 
proper  expenditure  of  the  money,  that  all  the 
designs  should  be  exhibited  in  one  room,  or  at 
least  in  one  building.  This  need  was  not  met  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  three  premiated  designs  in 
the  board  room  of  the  Baths  Building  and  the 
remainder  of  the  designs  in  a small  house  in 
Boscobel-]flace,  .some  half-a-mile  away. 

The  site  upon  which  the  new  buildings  will 
stand  is  now  occupied  by  the  existing  baths.  It  is 
roughly  shaped  with  frontages  to  Marylebone-road 
and  Seymour-place  ; the  interior  angle  is  occupied 
by  the  Marylebone  County  Court.  The  facilities 
for  lighting  the  interior  were  bad,  and  the  light 
was  principally  obtained  by  thecompetitors  from  the 
two  frontages,  by  top  lighting,  and  by  the  pro- 
vision of  interior  areas.  To  provide  the  necessary 
accommodation  that  the  conditions  required,  was 
doubtless  no  easy  matter,  taking  into  consideration 
the  restrictions  of  the  site  ; and  very  few  of  the 
competitors  have  produced  a really  good  plan,  an 
essential  in  the  design  of  a building  of  this 
description.  The  difficulties  were  not  lessened  by 
a request  in  the  conditions  that  the  existing 
Pompeian  baths  in  Seymour-place  should  be 
retained  if  possible,  with  a view  to  economy, 
but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  it  would  not 
have  simplified  the  planning  and  given  a 
better  result  if  this  portion  had  been  boldly 
removed.  Several  competitors  took  this  view. 
The  conditions  which  were  issued  to  competitors 
appear  to  have  been  prepared  with  care,  and 
special  attention  was  called  to  the  economical 
working  of  the  staff  employed  and  its  easy  super- 
vision, to  the  drainage  and  ventilation,  and  to  the 
disposition  and  arrangement  of  all  pipes  and 
drains,  so  that  they  could  be  readily  inspected  and 
repaired.  Separate  entrances  were  required  for 
first-class  men,  first-class  women,  second  and 
third  class  men,  and  a private  entrance  for  the 
commissioners  and  superintendent,  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  entrance  for  washers,  second-class 
women’s  private  baths,  boiler-room,  and  coal 
stores  must  be  in  Seymour-place.  With  these 
restrictions  the  accommodationasked  forcomprised 
sundry  additions  and  alterations  to  the  existing 
Pompeian  first-classswimming-bath  for  men,  men’s 
second  and  third  class  swimming-baths,  a ladies’ 
swimming-bath,  and  no  private  baths,  divided  as 
follows  : — 24  private  baths  and  2 vapour  baths 
for  first-class  men  ; 55  baths  for  second-class  men  ; 
10  baths  for  first-class  ladies;  and  19  baths  for 
second-class  ladies.  A wash-house  and  laundry 
was  required,  with  So  washing-boxes,  hydros,  and 
drying-horses,  and  a large  ironing-room.  A 
home  laundry  was  also  required.  The  staff 
department  requirements  included  superintendent 
and  matron’s  residence,  board-room,  and  superin- 
tendent’s office.  A further  restriction  that  was 
mentioned  referred  to  the  inadvisability  of  placing 
drying-horses  or  heating  apparatus  of  any  descrip- 
tion against  the  premises  of  the  Yorkshire  Stingo 
Brewery  on  the  west  boundary. 

Mr.  John  j ohnson’s  design,  which  holds  the  first 
place  in  the  assessor’s  award,  shows  great  merit 
in  plan,  and  gi%'es  the  required  accommodation 
with  such  direct  communication  as  will  give 
most  ease  in  administration.  The  slipper- 
baths  are  shown  with  a single  central  corridor 
with  baths  on  each  side,  so  that  complete 
supervision  is  readily  obtained  in  a way 
that  is  impossible  if  cross  passages  are  adopted. 
The  ladies’  first-class  swimming-bath  and  private 
baths  are  in  a readiiy-accessible  position,  on  the 
east  side,  and  at  the  same  time  the  entrance  has 
the  privacy  which  is  so  desirable  for  this  class. 
The  staircase  at  the  north-west  angle  for  the 
superintendent  is  also  a most  useful  feature, 
and  gives  access  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
establishment ; and  the  lavatory  arrangements 
appear  to  be  ample  and  well  placed.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  not  feared  to  utilise  heavy  girder 
work  and  columns  in  carrying  his  main  front 
over  the  two  swimming-baths  sunk  below  the 
forecourt  and  in  projecting  his  first  floor  over  the 
laundry  roof,  but  though  this  is  an  additional 
expense,  the  simplicity  of  plan  that  exists  almost 
justifies  the  means  employed.  The  striking 
features  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  plan  are  a very  straight 


corridor  to  the  Pompeian  baths  from  a central 
hall  on  ground  floor,  from  which  a staircase  leads 
to  the  men’s  second  and  third  class  baths 
under  the  forecourt,  and  staircases  also  lead  to 
the  baths  on  upper  floors.  The  ladies’  first-class 
swimming  bath  is  on  the  east  of  the  corridor,  with 
private  baths  adjacent  and  accessible.  The 
laundry  is  kept  on  a lower  ground  floor  on  the 
west  side,  and  the  engine  and  boilers  are  im- 
mediately below  in  the  basement.  The  elevations 
Mr.  Johnson  proposes  to  execute  in  Portland 
stone  entirely.  The  phase  of  Renaissance  treat- 
ment is  similar  to  Mr.  Johnson’s  previous  work, 
which  is  now  well-known,  but  not  much  liked. 
The  award  of  the  first  premium  to  this  design  on 
the  strength  of  its  plan  cannot  be  well  disputed. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Saxon  Snell,  which  takes 
the  second  premium,  is  considerably  behind  that 
of  Mr.  Johnson’s  in  point  of  merit,  the  plan  not 
being  such  a good  one,  though  the  elevations  are 
better  in  some  respects.  The  second  and  third 
class  baths  are  placed  under  the  forecourt,  the 
ladies’  swimming-bath  being  placed  at  the  back 
and  top-lighted.  The  ground  floor  has  central 
entrance,  with  superintendent’s  office  on  west  and 
board-room  on  the  east  side ; the  establishment 
laundry  is  placed  on  the  west  boundary,  whilst 
the  public  laundry  occupies  a position  at  the  back, 
with  separate  entrance  from  Seymour-place.  The 
entrance  to  the  Pompeian  bath  is  also  in  Seymour- 
place,  so  that  the  means  of  communicalion 
between  the  separate  departments  is  hardly  so 
complete  as  it  might  have  been. 

The  first  floor  is  mainly  occupied  by  the 
different  blocks  of  private  baths,  which  are  not 
arranged  in  llie  best  manner  for  supervision. 
They  are  liglited  by  large  central  areas,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  are  tlie  top-lights  of  ladies’ 
swimming-bath  and  the  public  laundry.  The 
second  floor  plan  is  occupied  by  the  super- 
intendent’s home. 

Messrs.  Ardron  & Cheers  secure  the  third  pre- 
mium with  a design  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  many  features  in  its  favour  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  see.  The  forecourt  is  occupied  with 
I he  men’s  baths,  and  the  ladies’  swimming-bath 
is  placed  on  the  west  side,  with  the  boiler  house 
and  laundry  establishment  in  the  centre.  The 
main  angles  of  the  building  are  either  acute  or 
obtuse,  and  no  effort  to  secure  squareness  of  plan 
seems  to  have  been  made.  On  the  ground  floor 
the  washhouse  occupies  a central  position,  and 
has  an  entrance  in  Seymour-place,  but  the  iron- 
ing-room is  placed  on  the  first  floor,  a doubt- 
ful arrangement.  The  first  floor  is  occupied 
by  the  private  baths,  but  their  arrangement  is 
not  good  for  supervision,  whilst  the  men’s 
second-class  baths  are  relegated  to  the  second 
floor,  where  house  accommodation  is  provided 
for  the  superintendent.  The  elevations  are 
moderately  good,  but  are  much  the  better  part 
of  the  design. 

Of  the  remaining  designs,  exhibited  in  Boscobel- 
place,  we  can  only  speak  in  general  terms  and  by 
their  numbers  ; their  merit  is  very  varied.  No.  i 
places  the  two  men’s  swimming  baths  in  front, 
the  ladies’  in  west  side  in  basement.  The  shape 
of  the  baths  is  irregular,  and  the  arrangement  of 
boxes  inconvenient,  and  the  outside  ventilation 
cowls  and  lavatories  might  be  improved  upon.  The 
arrangement  also  of  the  staircases  projecting  into 
the  entrance  halls  is  unsightly,  and  the  elevations 
are  too  ill-proportioned  to  be  referred  to.  The  set 
of  designs  numljered  8 is  in  pleasant  contrast  to 
the  last,  and  shows  considerable  thouglit  and 
ability.  The  author  has  boldly  departed  from 
the  other  schemes,  and  has  entirely  removed  the 
bath  from  Seymour-place,  and  has  placed  it  along 
the  west  boundary,  with  the  ladies’  swimming  bath 
in  the  south-west  angle  behind  the  laundry  building 
facing  Seymour-place.  This  ladies’  portion  has 
a long  top-lighted  corridor  from  the  entrance  in 
Marylebone-road,  and  the  entrance  is  as  secluded 
as  could  be  wished.  The  men’s  second-class 
bath,  in  the  centre  of  ground  floor,  is  not  so 
conveniently  planned  as  it  might  have  been. 
The  position  of  the  laundry  in  Seymour- 
place  appears  to  be  the  right  one,  though 
the  separation  of  the  ironing-room  and  laundry 
on  different  floors  is  not  desirable.  The  ladies’ 
second-class  private  baths  are  also  well-arranged 
over  the  ladies’  first-class  baths,  but  with  a 
separate  entrance  in  Seymour-place.  In  some 
cases  the  water-closets  would  have  been  better 
grouped  around  areas.  The  elevations  are  a 
harmonious  arrangement  of  terra-cotta  and  red 
brick  suitable  to  its  purpose  and  in  quiet  taste  and 
good  proportion.  The  design  deserves  some 
recognition,  and  we  are  surprised  that  it  has  not 
received  it. 

The  plans  numbered  6 are  above  the  average. 
The  author  retains  the  swimming-bath  in  Seymour- 
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place  and  places  the  ladies’  swimming-bath  at  the 
west  side.  The  public  laundry  occupies  the  centre 
space  of  the  basement.  The  arrangement  of  dressing 
boxes  in  side  avenues  is  not  the  best  in  our  opinion 
There  are  several  points  in  the  plan  where  improve- 
ments would  be  desirable,  but  the  design  shows 
careful  preparation  and  the  elevations  are  in  quiet 
and  suitable  taste.  No.  lo  is  a set  of  plans  which 
retains  the  Pompeian  bath,  the  elevations  are 
good  and  show  considerable  ability,  but  the 
plans  show  much  weakness.  The  irregular 
angles  on  plan  are  unreasonable,  and  there 
is  a distinct  want  of  simplicity  about  the 
corridors.  The  first  floor  is  belter  in  this  respect 
than  the  ground  floor.  No.  ii  differs  from  any 
formerly  mentioned  in  planning,  only  one  men’s 
swimming  bath  under  the  forecourt  with  men’s 
private  baths  behind.  The  ladies’  swimming  and 
men’s  second-class  swimming  baths  are  placed 
together  in  centre  of  site.  The  ladies’  entrance 
is  not  sufficiently  secluded,  whilst  the  elevations 
are  too  florid  and  unsuitable  to  the  character 
of  the  building.  It  is  a pleasure  to  turn 
to  the  elevations  of  No.  12,  which  are  un- 
doubtedly the  most  artistic  shown,  presumably 
for  execution  in  stone  and  red  brick.  It  is 
disappointing  to  find  that  the  excellence  of  the 
elevations  is  not  mantained  in  the  plans,  though 
there  are  several  good  points,  notably  the  central 
entrance,  and  the  long  straight  corridor  down  to 
the  Pompeian  bath,  which  is  retained.  The 
laundry  seems  inaccessible  on  the  west  side  of 
first  floor.  The  author  is  irregular  in  placing 
two  men’s  swimming  baths  side  by  side 
under  forecourt  parallel  to  Marylebone-road. 
No.  14  is  distinguished  by  a front  elevation  of 
much  lavish  detail.  In  many  respects  it  has 
beauty  and  is  well  drawn,  but  throughout  the 
building  the  author  has  introduced  much  too 
elaborate  detail.  The  plan  is  much  too  intricate 
for  a building  of  this  sort.  No.  15  is  singular  in 
showing  an  inclined  roadway  from  the  Maryle- 
bone-road to  the  boiler-house  on  the  west 
side,  but  this  arrangement  has  not  materi- 
ally affected  the  plan  or  simplified  the 
other  arrangements.  No.  16  removes  the 
Pompeian  bath  and  places  the  womens’ 
swimming-bath  next  to  Seymour-place.  The 
author  of  No.  21  sends  separate  schemes  shown 
on  two  plans,  with  similar  elevations  applying 
to  either,  the  difference  in  arrangement  is  caused 
by  removing  or  retaining  the  Pompeian  bath. 
In  one  the  Pompeian  bath  is  placed  along  the 
west  side,  and  the  laundry  in  Seymour-place. 
The  two  baths  are  then  easily  reached  from 
the  Marylebone-road  entrance  by  a short  corridor. 
We  certainly  like  this  plan  in  many  respects,  and 
the  elevations  take  a good  place  amongst  the 
others.  No.  9 shows  a new  arrangement  ; the 
ladies’  swimming  bath  with  its  long  axis  east  and 
west,  behind  the  entrance  to  main  building  ; the 
arrangement  however  shows  no  developement 
that  leads  to  any  great  gain.  As  to  the  award, 
there  is  no  doubt  the  first  place  is  occupied  by  a 
competitor  who  submits  the  best  plan  and  an 
indifferent  elevation.  As  to  plans  2and  3.  the  latter 
especially,  we  should  like  to  have  seen  the 
premiums  taken  by  designs  of  greater  merit. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTF.  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITKCTS : 

FESTIVAL  DINNER. 

A FESTIVAL  dinner,  to  celebrate  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  the  first  general  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  held  on  2nd  July,  1834,  took  place  at 
the  WTiitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole.  on 
Monday  last.  Mr.  P'.  C.  Penrose,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S.  (President)  occupied  the  chair,  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Ambassador,  Sir  F. 
Leighton,  P.R.A.,  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A., 
Mr.  Thomas  Brock,  R.A.,  Sir  James  D.  Linton, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  Mr.  Alfred 
Gilbert,  R.A.,  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A., 
Mr.  Walter  Crane,  Mr.  W.  Bayliss,  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  the  Dean  of 
Rochester,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul’s,  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry,  C.B.,  Colonel  Edis, 
Sir  F.  Dixon-Hartland,  M.P.,  Lord  Kelvin, 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  M.P.,  Sir  Walter  Foster, 
Admiral  Field,  M.P.,  Sir  Robert  Rawlin- 
son.  Sir  Douglas  Gallon,  Sir  John  Stainer,  &c., 
the  company  numbering  over  200  in  all. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  proposed  by  the 
President,  the  toast  of  “The  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons  ” was  given  by  the  Dean  of 
Rochester,  and  responded  to  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  for  the  Lords  and  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  for  the 
Commons.  The  latter,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  said  that  during  the  existence  of  the 
Institute  there  had  been  many  great  architects, 
who  had  left  their  mark  on  the  country.  It 
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would  be  an  important  question  to  discuss  how, 
during  those  sixty  years,  additions  had  been 
made  to  buildings  of  interest  to  the  metropolis. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  had  there 
been  greater  opportunities,  for  London  during 
that  time  had  increased  beyond  all  possible 
expectation.  Many  opportunities  had  been 
afforded  to  architects,  especially  on  the  Thames 
Embankment.  This  much  he  might  say, 
that  many  considerable  and  beautiful  buildings 
had  been  erected  during  the  si.xty  years,  and  he 
was  sorry  to  say  there  had  also  been  an 
increase  of  buildings  of  an  inferior  character.  For 
his  own  part,  he  believed  there  was  even  more  to 
be  done  in  removing  and  demolishing  that  which 
was  ugly  than  in  erecting  that  which  was  beautiful. 
He  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  demolish  the 
warehouses  which  stood  in  front  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  the  building  at  the  west  front  of 
Westminster  Hall.  He  had  also  made  arrange- 
ments to  abolish  the  house  which  stood  in  front 
of  the  Abbey,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
would  be  carried  out  successfully.  Therefore,  he 
thought  that  better  results  could  often  be  obtained 
by  carrying  out  a process  of  demolition  than  by 
erecting  buildings  of  a somewhat  doubtful 
character.*  He  hoped  the  Institute  would  con- 
tinue for  another  sixty  years,  and  that  its  members 
would  always  bear  in  mind  three  important  facts, 
viz. — first,  to  conserve  buildings  of  interest ; 
secondly,  to  demolish  what  was  useless  ; and, 
thirdly,  to  erect  buildings  which  would  add 
something  of  interest  to  this  great  metropolis. 

The  United  States  Ambassador  (The  Hon. 
T.  F.  Bayard),  in  proposing  the  toast  of  “ Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  Art,”  asked  what  was  Art? 
It  seemed  to  be  a recognition  that  there  was  a 
perfectibility  in  the  human  capacities  that  should 
lead  men  the  better  to  perceive  the  indestructible 
nature  of  their  origin,  and  the  purpose  of  their 
creation.  In  such  an  assembly  the  boundary 
lines  between  the  different  expressions  of 
humanity,  appealing  for  its  liberation — conscious 
of  its  origin,  and  hopeful  of  its  destiny — faded 
into  obscurity,  for  there  was  a common  purpose 
and  a great  object,  that  civilisation  and  man’s 
elevation  should  be  helped  from  every  quarter, 
and  by  every  votary  and  disciple  who  wrote  Art 
upon  his  creed. 

The  Bishop  of  Ely  responded  for  “ Literature.” 
Both  Literature  and  Architecture,  he  said,  were 
frankly  democratic  arts.  They  appealed  to  the 
eye  of  the  passer-by,  and  it  was  their  endeavour 
to  elevate  a man  out  of  his  own  surroundings.  In 
doing  so  it  was  natural,  perhaps,  for  men  of 
letters  and  architects  alike,  to  begin  with  a desire 
for  originality.  The  experience  of  life,  however, 
taught  them  the  same  lesson.  It  taught  that 
when  a motive  had  once  been  properly  expressed, 
there  was  no  power  of  going  beyond  it,  or  ampli- 
fying it,  and  it  drew  them  back  to  those  great 
primary  principles  upon  which,  after  all,  human 
life  was  built,  and  which  did  not  need  to  be  re- 
discovered. 

Lord  Kelvin,  in  responding  for  “.Science,” 
said  he  must  not  forget  that  architecture  was  the 
first  practical  application  of  science.  He  often 
felt,  in  respect  of  mere  dynamical  science,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  realise  how  their  predecessors, 
three  or  four  thousand  years  ago,  succeeded  in 
cutting  out  the  obelisks  and  monoliths  from  the 
native  granite,  in  conveying  them,  and  getting 
them  to  stand  on  end.  Dynamical  science 
originated  in  those  works,  but  science  did  not 
end  there.  They  had  the  building  of  monuments, 
temples,  cathedrals,  town-halls,  houses  of  par- 
liament, and  bridges.  And  what  were  they  to 
say  of  the  houses  of  modern  London  ? These  were 
full  ofscience  and  engineering,  with  lifts  and  electric 
lighting.  He  would  like  architects  to  feel,  more 
perhaps  than  they  had  felt  in  the  past,  that  their 
beautiful  art  was  not  merely  a decorative  art,  and 
an  art  which  covered  their  country  with  beautiful 
objects,  but  rather  with  objects  which,  while  they 
were  beautiful,  must  also  be  useful.  Houses,  too, 
must  not  only  be  useful  but  be  healtliy,  and 
science  should  be  applied  in  all  details  in  the 
most  thorough  manner.  He  asked  them,  there- 
fore, to  consider  architecture,  not  simply  as  a 
beautiful  art,  but  also  as  a magnificent  application 
of  science. 

Mr,  Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A.,  replied  on  behalf  of 
“Art.” 

Sir  E.  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  proposed  the  toast  of 
the  evening,  “ The  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  the  Sixteen  Allied  Societies.”  In 
doing  so  he  said  he  fulfilled  the  duty,  but  owned 
to  a feeling  of  contrition,  as,  though  he  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Institute,  he  knew  but 


* It  is  a pity  that  Mr.  Shaw-LcTcvre,  duruig  his  period 
of  ofiice  as  First  Conimissioner  of  Works,  did  not  act  on 
this  principle  him'clf.— Eu. 


little  of  its  interior  constitution  ; but  perhaps  his 
being  asked  to  propose  the  toast  was  a sign  that 
at  the  present  day  knowledge  of  a subject  was  not 
a condition  which  was  indispensable.  In  appre- 
ciating this  toast  they  had  to  keep  before  their 
minds  the  special  and  far-reaching  power  and 
scope  of  building  and  architecture.  To  painting 
and  sculpture  it  was  given,  as  to  music  and  archi- 
tecture, to  transport  the  spirits  of  men  into  regions 
of  pure  and  serene  emotion,  and  painting  and 
sculpture  did  it  through  the  suggestive  treatment  of 
the  forms  and  hues  of  animate  and  inanimate  crea- 
tion. Like  music,  they  elevated  and  adorned 
life ; like  music,  they  had  no  basis  in  necessity, 
except  the  need,  common  to  all  men,  for  spiritual 
food.  But  with  the  art  of  architecture  it  was 
otherwise,  for  it  grappled  more  closely  with  life. 
Its  root  and  base  were  in  necessity  ; it  provided 
primarily  for  the  satisfaction  of  material  needs  ; 
and  to  it  was  given  the  noble  and  lofty  faculty  of 
transfusing  into  the  thing  of  necessity  the  divine 
ajiaius  and  essence  of  beauty.  The  inevitable 
surroundings  of  daily  life  — the  roof  over- 
head, the  wall  around,  and  the  floor  under 
foot,  the  buildings  in  which  men  lived,  legis- 
lated, traded,  or  took  their  leisure — these  could 
be  made  to  yield  sharpening  and  satisfying 
nutriment  to  the  highest  msthelic  instincts.  To 
such  and  so  great  an  art  it  was  given  to  the 
Institute  to  minister,  and  might  the  Institute  long 
thrive  and  prosper  under  so  weighty  and  respon- 
sible a duty. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  much  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson  said  he  would  not 
have  ventured  to  respond  to  this  toast  in  the 
presence  of  his  revered  friend,  the  President,  but 
for  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Penrose  had  specially 
requested  him  to  do  so.  It  was  sixty  years 
since  the  first  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held. 
The  meeting  was  a small  one,  but  the  names  of 
those  who  composed  it  were  not  unknown  to  fame. 
I'irst  and  foremost  among  the  names  was  that  of 
Charles  Barry,  who  he  believed  was  the  greatest 
English  architect  the  century  had  produced. 
Among  other  names  of  men  who  attended  that 
first  meeting  were  those  of  Donaldson,  Hardwick, 
Papworth,  and  others.  Those  were  the  men  who 
convened  the  first  meeting  of  what  afterwards 
became  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 

I and  who  organised  it.  He  was  aware  that  in 
these  days  of  federation,  combination,  and  union, 
such  a term  as  organisation  must  be  received  with 
a certain  amount  of  suspicion.  He  had  lived  to 
see  organisations,  the  first  motive  of  which  was 
laudable  in  the  extreme,  become  not  blessings 
but  curses,  and  year  by  year  he  became  more 
convinced  that  they  would  effect  not  the  well- 
being, but  llie  ruin  and  distress  of  the  industries 
they  were  born  to  promote.  It  was,  therefore, 
well  to  explain  that  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  was  founded,  and  was  promoted,  not 
for  the  well-being  of  architects,  but  for  a far 
higher  and  nobler  purpose — that  which  every  true 
architect  desired — viz.,  the  promotion  of  archi- 
tecture. How  important  this  was  all  would 
recognise.  If  they  possessed  pictures  or  groups 
of  sculpture  which,  from  change  of  taste  or  fortune, 
they  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in,  the  convenient 
rooms  of  Christies  would  relieve  them  of  these. 
If  they  ceased  to  admire  those  works  of  music  with 
which  they  once  were  charmed,  they  need  not  listen 
to  them.  Or,  in  the  case  of  literature,  if  works 
which  once  were  favourites  had  ceased  to  be  so, 
they  need  not  read  them.  But  with  architecture  it 
was  different.  When  the  idea  of  the  architect  was 
once  crystallised  in  enduringand  material  form,  it 
remained  from  year  lo  year,  and  from  generation  to 
generation,  creating  emotions  in  the  eyes  of  the 
beholders  either  of  hope  and  gladness,  or  of 
depression  and  despair.  How  important,  then, 
that  everything  should  be  done  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  architecture.  He  might  be 
asked  what  the  Institute  had  done  to  promote 
that  object.  He  could  speak  volumes  on  the 
subject,  but  he  might  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a 
few  points  which  justified  its  existence.  He 
observed  in  the  first  address  presented  to  the 
Institute  that  the  most  important  consideration 
was  the  formation  of  a library.  Were  it 
possible  for  any  of  the  original  founders 
to  look  in  at  Conduit-street,  they  would 
surely  admit  that  their  intention  had  been  carried 
out,  and  that  a library  had  been  formed,  which 
was  second  to  none  in  point  of  interest  and  of 
value  to  the  architectural  student.  The  founders 
further  desired  that  the  members  should  meet 
j and  publish  their  proceedings,  and  it  would  be 
I admitted  that  these  were  now  conducted  in  such 
j a manner  as  to  convey  to  the  public  the  informa- 
tion they  ought  to  possess  in  relation  to  the  art  of 
' architecture.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  great 
j subject  of  education,  their  views  in  that  respect  had 
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been  so  recognized  that,  in  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  a Teaching  University  for  London, 
it  was  recommended  that  one  seat  on  the  Senate 
should  be  given  to  a representative  of  the  Insti- 
tute. There  were  also  prizes,  the  bursaries,  and  the 
travelling  studentships  of  great  value,  which 
the  Institute  offered,  to  promote  the  rising 
talents  of  young  architects ; and  he  would 
refer  • lastly  to  the  gift  of  Her  Majesty, 
who  every  year  permitted  them  to  recommend  an 
architect,  or  a man  of  science  and  literature 
connected  with  architecture,  who  had  carried  out 
some  work  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  his 
receiving  the  Royal  Gold  Medal.  It  was  the  glory 
of  this  medal  that  it  was  not  confined  to  English 
architects.  Only  a few  days  before,  the  President 
of  the  Institute  presented  it  to  one  whom  they 
gladly  recognised  in  this  country  as  the  typical 
representative  of  the  fine  arts,  the  accomplished 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  had 
ventured  to  show  briefly  that  the  Institute  had 
realised  the  intentions  of  its  founders,  but  there 
was  still  one  point  he  must  refer  to  — one 
condition  which,  through  no  fault  of  theirs, 
had  not  been  fulfilled.  Government  after  Govern- 
ment liad  succeeded  during  the  sixty  - six 
years  of  their  existence,  but  had  not  supplied 
them  with  a place  where  they  could  hold  their 
meetings,  and  deposit  their  collections.  Their 
resources  could  be  applied  with  increased  advan- 
tage and  greater  force  to  the  promotion  of  archi- 
tecture, if  an  enlightened  Government  had  seen 
its  way  to  assist  the  Institute.  In  the  name  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  its 
allied  societies  he  expressed  to  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  their  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the 
graceful  and  kind  way  in  which  he  had  proposed 
the  toast. 

Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  proposed  the  toast 
of  “The  Visitors,”  which  was  responded  toby 
Sir  John  Stainer,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MUNICIPAL  ENGINEERS. 

Thl;  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  Lecture-room  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  on  the  21st  ult.  Last  week  we 
gave  the  greater  part  of  the  addres^  of  the 
President,  J\Ir.  A.  M.  Fowler,  C.E.,  and  we 
now  return  to  the  further  proceedings  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  T.  Codrington  read  a paper  “On  some 
experiments  with  Model  Wheels  and  Road  Coat- 
ings,” and  after  a short  discussion, 

Colonel  Jones,  V.C.,  read  a paper  on  “The 
Development  of  Sanitation  in  America.” 

The  problem  of  sewage'  disposal  had,  he  said, 
been  taken  up  by  Americans  in  a much  more 
theoretically  scientific  manner,  and  been  less 
complicated  by  rival  patentees  than  in  England, 
where  the  public  were  always  expecting  that 
electricity  or  magic  would  some  day  conjure 
away  our  sewage  difficulty.  “ The  American 
engineers  studied  all  that  has  been  done 
in  Europe,  and  satisfied  themselves,  as 
we  have  done,  that  whenever  purification  is 
demanded  by  local  conditions  it  can  only  be 
obtained  by  intermittent  filtration  through  land 
or  its  equivalent  in  a sand  filter  ; but  they  could 
not  help  observing  numerous  imperfections  in  our 
practice,  in  pursuance  of  absolute!)'  sound  prin- 
ciples, and  had  to  consider  certain  limitations  to 
their  application  in  their  own  country.  For 
instance,  there  are  four  important  factors  in 
the  American  problem,  viz  (a)  Colder  climate  ; 
{h)  Dilution  of  sewage  — the  water  supply  of 
American  towns  averaging  eighty  or  more  gallons 
per  head  of  their  population  ; (r)  High  wages  for 
common  labour  ; {d)  The  rapid  rate  of  increase 
of  population  in  the  large  towns ; which  all 
received  very  careful  consideration.  As  regards 
a,  it  may  be  noted  that  opponents  of  irri- 
gation schemes  in  England  often  exaggerate 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  sewage  by  that 
means  in  frosty  weather,  although  it  has  been 
proved  again  and  again  that  sewage  never  reaches 
the  land  much  lower  in  temperature  than 
45  deg.  F.,  and  with  reasonable  care  can  be 
passed  through  a large  area  of  land  under  cover 
of  ice  and  snow  during  the  hardest  and  longest 
frosts  of  our  climate.  But  knowing  that 
winters  are  much  more  severe  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  it  was  desirable  to 
examine  very  carefully  what  could  be  done, 
and  as^  a result  the  American  authorities  have 
determined  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
resort  to  land  treatment  in  districts  where  the 
monthly  mean  temperature  falls  below  20  deg.  F. 
The  author  trusts,  therefore,  that  English  people 
will  realise  what  a monthly  mean  of  20  deg.  F. 


means,  and  never  again  support  anything  so 
absurd  as  the  frost  objection  regarding  sewage 
farming  in  this  country.  The  special  conditions 
bi  e,  and  d must  govern  the  question  in 
America,  just  as  the  high  price  of  land  does  in 
England,  and  there  is  a general  disposition  to  ask, 
“ IIow  little  land  can  we  do  with?”  although 
it  is  well  known  that  under  reasonable  conditions 
both  sanitary  and  financial  requirements  can  be 
best  satisfied  by  the  devotion  of  a large  area  to 
sewage  disposal  in  the  way  of  broad  irrigation 
....  The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health 
began  in  January,  1888,  and  are  continuing  to  the 
present  time,  a most  interesting  course  of  extended 
laboratory  experiments  (with  artificially-prepared 
filters  up  to  17  feet  diameter,  6 feet  deep),  which 
has  clearly  elucidated  the  chemical  and  biological 
process  which  takes  place  while  sewage  is  per- 
colating through  the  pores  of  sand  or  soil,  a pro- 
cess which  we  used  to  call  oxidation,  from  its 
effect  only,  leaving  the  cause  undetermined, 
though  its  source  was  recognised  as  air  in  the  soil. 
And  the  carefully-kept  records  by  these  experi- 
ments amplify  and  confirm  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  the  earlier  discoveries  by  Dr.  Sorby,  War- 
ington  and  Percy  Frankland,  of  nitrifying  organ- 
isms working  both  in  land  and  water.  They  have 
proved  that  intermittent  filtration  through  sand 
or  soil  is  not  a process  of  straining  at  all,  but  is, 
on  the  contrar)',  a biological  process  in  which  the 
nitrifying  organism,  with  the  assistance  of  oxygen 
from  the  air  and  minerals  naturally  in  solution  in 
the  sewage,  resolves  the  organic  matter  of  the 
sewage  into  soluble  nitrates,  and  that  as  much  as 
100, OCK)  gallons  a day  per  acre  may  be  {passed 
through  coarse  mortar  sand  with  the  result  of 
removing  98  per  cent,  of  the  albuminoid 
ammonia  originally  present  in  the  sewage. 
The  question  of  permanency  of  the  filters,  even 
with  dilute  American  sewage,  remains  an  open 
one,  for  the  Report  for  1892  refers  to  clogging, 
not  only  on  the  surface,  which  can  be  easily 
picked  up,  but  in  the  body  of  the  filter  itself,  and 
suggests  caution  in  practical  application  of  a table 
of  quantities  of  sewage  per  day  per  acre,  which 
had  been  put  forward  in  the  previous  year’s  official 
Report.  The  clogging  in  lower  parts  of  the  filter 
is,  however,  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  sand 
had  been  shovelled  into  the  filter-bed  while  the 
latter  was  filled  with  water,  and  thus  become 
stratified  by  the  finer  sand  falling  later  than  the 
coarser  part  of  the  material  at  the  intervals  of  the 
filling  operation.  The  layers  of  fine  sand  have 
intercepted  particles  of  sewage  which  had  passed 
through  the  coarser  sand  above,  and  thus  become 
impervious,  and  it  has  been  found  that  capillary 
attraction  retains  water  in  the  lower  part  of  a layer 
of  fine  sand  which  rests  upon  coarser  material,  , 
and  thus  forms  a water  seal  to  prevent  aeration  of 
that  part  of  the  filter  which  lies  below  that  stratum. 
The  hope  is  expressed  that  stratification  can  be 
avoided  in  practice,  and  that  with  more  moderate 
doses  of  sewage  than  those  applied  to  the 
experimental  filters,  there  may  be  less  descent 
of  particles  below  the  surface,  thus  prolonging 
the  life  of  filters  in  practical  use  .... 
Parallel  with  the  filtration  experiments  above 
referred  to  another  series  has  been  devoted  to 
chemical  precipitation  and  simple  deposition  or 
“ sedimentation,”  and  results  with  lime,  copperas, 
sulphate  of  alumina,  separately  and  in  combina- 
tions, are  carefully  recorded  in  many  pages  of  the 
reports.  But  the  total  purification  {indicated  by 
the  percentage  of  albuminoid  ammonia  in  the  raw 
.sewage  removed)  in  the  best  cases  failed  to  reach 
60  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  98  per  cent, 
removed  by  properly-conducted  filtration  through 
sand  in  the  other  series.  Our  judgment  of 
practical  trials  has  led  us  to  much  the  same  con- 
clusion in  this  country,  but  we  have  never  had 
access  to  records  of  such  extent  and  authority  ns 
are  supplied  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  convey 
these  data,  but  it  is  intended  to  urge  a study  of 
tlie  original  Reports  and  of  a great  work  on 
“ Sewage  Disposal,”  by  Messrs.  Rafter  & Baker, 
published  by  "Van  Nostrand,  New  York,  and 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  & Co.,  London,  1S94. 
This  work,  although  compiled  in  America  espe- 
cially, will  be  found  valuable  to  young  engineers 
and  sanitarians  everywhere  as  a complete  and 
reliable  digest  of  the  voluminous  English  blue- 
books  and  papers  on  sewage  disposal  which  have 
been  the  study  of  a lifetime  to  engineers  of  the 
last  generation,  and  it  gives  the  latest  American 
investigations  all  in  one  large  volume.” 


Mr.  Cooper  (Wimbledon)  considered  it  un- 
fortunate that  the  filters  spoken  of  by  Colonel 
Jones  were  only  experimental  filters,  not  filters 
constructed  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The 
capillary  attraction  at  the  bottom  of  the  filter 


prevented  that  portion  being  aerated.  Had 
larger  stones  been  used  and  proper  drainage  that 
capillary  attraction  would  have  been  got  rid  of 
and  the  air  admitted  to  the  bottom  of  the  filter, 
which  would  lengthen  its  life.  lie  did  not 
believe  in  soil,  and  the  growing  of  crops  on  the 
filter,  as  the  soil  very  materially  affected  the 
amount  of  sewage  which  could  pass  through  the 
filter. 

Mr.  White  (Oxford)  said  the  paper  had  very 
adroitly  raised  the  whole  question  of  sewage 
purification  and  utilisation.  Colonel  Jones  had 
been  very  severe  upon  the  chemical  processes  of 
sewage  disposal,  but  as  a strong  advocate  of 
irrigation  he  (Mr.  White)  was  not  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  him  on  that  account.  He  proposed 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel  Jones  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Plodson  (Loughborough),  who  seconded 
the  vote  of  thanks,  said  the  great  bugbear  of 
sewage  disposal  was  summed  up  by  Colonel  Jones 
in  the  words,  ‘ ‘ How  little  land  can  we  do  with  ? ” 
That  to  his  mind  had  caused  more  trouble  and 
difficulty  in  connexion  with  sewage  disposal  than 
anything  else.  There  were,  of  course,  districts 
where  but  little  land  could  be  obtained,  and 
where  of  necessity  they  must  adopt  chemical 
treatment ; but  wherever  it  was  possible  he  was 
bound  to  say  he  was  a strong  adherent  for  treating 
sewage  on  land. 

Mr.  Mawbey  (Leicester)  said  that  their  experi- 
ence at  Leicester  had  proved  that  the  chemical 
system  was  absolutely  out  of  the  question.  Up  to 
three  or  four  years  ago  the  river  was  an  abomin- 
able source  of  pollutjon,  although  they  had  tried 
every  known  chemical  process.  He  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  from  his  experience  at  Leicester, 
that  for  final  treatment  of  sewage  there  was 
nothing  to  equal  land, 

Mr.  Escett  (Halifax)  said  he  agreed  with  land 
filtration  where  land  could  be  obtained,  but 
where  land  could  not  be  obtained  he  believed 
that  chemical  treatment  would  turn  out  as  bright 
an  effluent,  and  at  less  cost. 

Mr.  I’ritchard  (Birmingham)  while  generally 
expressing  himself  in  favour  of  land  treatment, 
said  that  every  town  must  be  governed  and 
controlled  by  its  own  local  conditions. 

Mr.  Lemon  (London)  said  he  thoroughly 
agreed  with  what  Colonel  Jones  had  said 
respecting  rival  patentees.  He  congratu- 
lated American  engineers  that  they  were  less 
troubled  by  rival  patentees  than  engineers  were 
in  England.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Pritchard 
that  they  must  adapt  their  systems  to  local 
circumstances.  He  was  very  sorry  they  should 
have  a discussion  on  the  relative  merits  of  land 
filtration  or  chemical  treatment.  They  were  both 
right  in  their  spheres.  There  were  cases  where 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  suflicient 
land  for  complete  purification. 

The  President  having  briefly  referred  to  the 
difficulties  of  Salford,  and  the  system  adopted  at 
Manchester,  said  that  engineers  must  adapt 
themselves  to  local  circumstances  in  preparing 
schemes  for  sewage  disposal. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  adopted, 

Colonel  Jones,  in  reply,  said  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  principle  that  particular  rules  could  not 
be  laid  down  for  every  place,  but  that  each 
place  must  have  its  conditions  attended  to  by  the 
engineer  recommending  the  scheme. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Sanders,  King’s  County,  then  read 
a paper  on  “ Irish  County  Surveyors.” 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  .accorded,  Mr. 
Sanders  briefly  replied. 

Messrs.  Parker,  of  Hereford,  and  Thomas,  of 
Buckingham,  were  appointed  auditors  ; and 
Messrs.  Radford  (Putney),  Silcock  (King’s  Lynn), 
and  Pickering  (Nuneaton),  scrutineers.  The 
various  honorary  district  secretaries  were  unani- 
mously re-elected. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  and  in  the  even- 
ing the  annual  dinner  of  the  Association,  a report 
of  which  we  gave  last  week,  was  held. 

The  meeting  of  the  Association  was  resumed  at 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Westminster, 
on  the  22nd  ult.,  Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  T.  Cole)  read  a paper 
written  by  Mr.  Laws,  Newcastle,  on  arrangements 
for  sterilizing  cholera  dejecta. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stainthorpe  (Eston, 
Yorks)  seconded  by  Mr.  Mann  (Sevenoaks)  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Laws  for  his 
paper,  and  it  was  agreed  to  discuss  it  at  the  first 
district  meeting  in  the  Northern  Counties. 

Mr.  Swindlehurst  (Burton),  read  a paper  on 
“Maintenance  ol  Main  Roads  in  Urban  Districts,” 
from  which  we  take  the  following  extracts  : — ‘ It 
is  scarcely  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper 
to  enter  into  the  question  as  to  what  may  be 
considered  reasonable  expenditure  on  urban  roads 
under  the  various  heads  named.  The  subject  )s 
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much  too  wide  and  important  to  be  dealt  with 
briefly,  and  would  demand  separate  consideration, 
for  it  is  fully  recognised  tha{  it  is  misleading  and 
unsafe  to  dogmatise  on  matters  of  this  kind. 
There  are,  however,  two  or  three  further  points 
which  it  may  be  well  to  mention.  Footpaths. — 
First  in  respect  to  footpaths.  In  several  counties 
it  is  still  the  practice  of  the  County  Councils  to 
altogether  repudiate  liability  in  respect  to  ex- 
penditure on  footpaths.  This  fact  is  merely 
mentioned,  as  the  question  is  purely  a legal  one, 
the  law  as  it  at  present  stands  being  clearly 
against  this  contention.  Hence  the  Local 
Oovernment  Board  awards  allow  expenditure  in 
respect  to  footpaths,  hnprovcmcnts. — Another 
important  matter  which  more  or  less 
affects  most  urban  authorities  is  the  ques- 
tion of  “ reasonable  improvements.”  This 
appears  to  be  a particularly  vexed  question. 
By  the  term  “improvements”  the  writer  under- 
stands works  which  do  not  come  within  the 
ordinary  term  “ maintenance  and  repair,”  as,  for 
instance,  alterations  to  the  structure  of  the  road 
surface,  or  any  alteration  in  respect  to  the  level 
or  width  of  roadways  or  footpaths,  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  class  of  paving  for  another,  and  works 
of  a similar  nature.  It  has  evidently  been  the 
practice  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
award  local  authorities  one-half  the  cost  of 
“ improvements,”  and  in  view  of  this  fact 
the  recent  decision  as  to  the  rights  of 
local  authorities  in  respect  to  main  roads 
assumes  a very  important  aspect.  The  case 
referred  to  is  that  of  ex  parte  the  County  Council 
of  Wiltshire,  and  it  was  decided  on  January  26, 
1894,  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice 
Day.  It  decided,  in  fact,  that  “ the  obligation 
of  the  County  Council  under  Section  1 1 — (2)  and 
(3),  is  to  repay  to  the  Borough  the  actual  cost 
(assuming  it  to  be  reasonably  and  properly  in- 
curred) of  the  maintenance,  repair,  and  reason- 
able improvement  of  main  roads  during  any 
year,  whether  such  cost  be  normal  or  increased 
by  reasonable  improvements  connected  with 
maintenance  and  repair,  and  whether  it  be 
defrayed  by  the  Borough  out  of  current  rates  or 
by  means  of  a loan.”  What  effect  this  decision 
will  have  on  future  awards  remains  to  be  seen. 
Management. — A further  point  affecting  the 
maintenance  of  main  roads  by  urban  authorities, 
and  one  which  it  is  important  to  consider,  as  it 
frequently  arises  is  the  question  of  the  management 
of  the  roads.  Some  people  tell  us  that  the  only 
method  of  working  main  roads  which  can  be 
satisfactory  to  the  County  Council  is  for  the  local 
authority  to  keep  a separate  and  distinct  staff  of 
men  and  teams,  with  separate  tools,  plant,  Sic., 
for  service  only  on  the  main  roads,  and  it  is 
insisted  that  unless  this  is  done  it  is  not 
ossible  for  the  local  authorities  to  properly 
eep  the  expenditure  on  the  main  roads  as 
distinct  from  other  district  roads.  Now  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  this?  It  means  that 
everything  in  connexion  with  the  main  roads 
must  be  kept  for  main  road  purposes  simply. 
This  system  may  be  all  very  well  on  the  rural 
roads,  but  for  urban  roads,  often  heavily 
trafficked,  and  passing  through  a busy  town, 
it  is  very  different.  Many  authorities  have 
only  a comparatively  short  length  of  main 
roads,  and  to  earn,’  out  this  system 

would  entail  much  greater  expense.  Mr. 
Howard  Smith,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  the  City 
Surveyor  of  Carlisle,  has  recenll}'  issued  a 
valuable  tabulated  statement  of  replies  from 
cighty-onc  non-county  boroughs  where  main 
roads  exist.  From  this  statement  we  find  that 
gangs  of  scavengers  are  engaged  solely  on  main 
roads  in  eight  only  of  these  places,  whilst  three 
only  keep  watering-vans  solely  for  use  on  main 
roads.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  almost 
universal  practice  is  opposed  to  the  keeping  of 
a separate  staff  for  main  roads.  The  writer  has 
the  management  of  the  whole  of  the  roads 
within  the  borough  of  Burton  - upon  - Trent, 
the  largest  non -county  borough  in  Stafford- 
shire. There  are  876  miles  of  main  roads,  and 
29-87  miles  of  other  district  roads  within  the 
borough.  It  was  found  necessary  to  appeal  to 
arbitration  in  respect  to  the  main  road  claim  for 
the  year  ending  1S91.  As  a result  of  this  appeal 
the  local  authority  was  awarded  92  per  cent, 
of  the  total  amended  claim,  99  per  cent  of  the 
claim  originally  rendered  to  the  county,  and 
which  the  authority  was  prepared  to  accept. 
Unfortunately  it  is  found  necessary  to  again  appeal 
for  two  other  years’  expenditure,  and  this  we  are 
sorry  to  say  seems  to  be  the  lot  of  at  least  seven 
other  non-county  boroughs  of  Staffordshire.  The 
main  roads  in  Burton  are  maintained  by  the 
same  staff  of  men,  and  the  same  plant,  <S:c.,  is  used 
as  on  the  other  roads.  The  system  is  as  follows : — 


The  borough  is  divided  into  districts:  a road 
foreman  has  charge  of  the  men  engaged  in 
a particular  district.  The  workman  each  ni^ht 
gives  to  the  foreman  particulars  of  the  time 
he  has  made,  and  where  and  how  he  has  been 
employed  ; the  foreman  makes  out  a time-sheet 
dailvy  showing  this  information  in  respect  to 
each  labourer  and  team  employed,  and  also 
what  material  has  been  used  and  for  what  pur- 
pose. Separate  spaces  are  provided  on  the  sheet, 
in  which  are  entered  in  their  proper  columns 
the  time  and  material  expended  on  each  main 
road.  These  sheets  are  inspected  by  the  writer 
each  morning,  and  then  handed  on  to  the  wages 
and  stock  clerk,  anil  after  being  checked  and 
monied  out  by  the  clerk  having  charge  of  the 
main  roads  accounts,  are  entered  in  great  detail 
in  the  main  roads  ledger,  each  class  of  work 
being  kept  in  a separate  column.  The  actual 
time  made  and  material  used  on  each  main 
road  is  thus  carefully  kept  each  day,  and  the 
cost  of  the  roads  clearly  shown  day  by  day  in 
the  ledger  kept  for  the  purpose.  Tliis  is 
mentioned  thus  fully  to  show  the  care 
which  is  taken  to  get  a perfectly  true  and 
faithful  record  of  the  main  road  expenditure. 
In  fact,  the  course  adopted  is  to  so  conduct  the 
whole  operation  of  main  road  management  in  the 
district,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  work,  but  also  as  to  the  supervision,  the 
keeping  of  the  accounts,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  claim,  always  having  in  view  the  possibility 
of  dispute,  and  recognising  that  the  whole  matter 
may  have  to  be  thrashed  out  before  an  impartial 
and  severe  critic.  This  will  be  found  at  once  a 
safe  and  satisfactory  method,  and  wherever  it  is 
adopted  there  need  be  little  said  as  to  the  keeping 
of  a separate  staff  on  main  roads.’ 

Mr.  Robinson  (Hampshire),  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Swindlehurst  for  his  paper. 
Whatever  the  reason  which  had  influenced  the 
Legislature,  the  result  had  been  that  the  counties 
had  to  provide  the  means  for  the  maintenance  of 
urban  main  roads.  The  county  authorities  had 
to  consider  the  interest  of  their  county  rate- 
payers, and  therefore  must  examine  most  critically 
the  claims  submitted  to  them  by  the  urban 
authorities.  To  show  how  necessary  this  was,  he 
mentioned  that  in  Hampshire  the  expenditure  on 
urban  roads  had  been  doubled  since  the  passing 
of  the  Local  Government  Act. 

Mr.  Lobley  (Hanley),  who  spoke  from  an 
independent  position,  as  the  representative  of  a 
county  borougli,  suggested  that  the  present 
arrangements  should  be  altered,  and  that  the 
contribution  from  the  county  to  the  local  authority 
should  be  the  proportion  of  the  county  rate  that 
the  ratepayers  in  the  urban  district  paid. 

Mr.  Davis,  County  Surveyor  of  Shropshire, 
believed  that  agreements  might  be  largely  effected 
by  an  interchange  of  views  between  county  and 
urban  surveyors. 

Mr.  Lowe  (Hampstead)  mentioned  that  for  two 
disturnpiked  roads  for  which  the  Hampstead 
Vestr>’  offered  to  accept  1,900/.  a year  the  sum  of 
2,137/.  was  awarded  on  arbitration. 

Mr.  Codrington,  Local  Government  Board 
Inspector,  .said  that  if  authorities  would  agree  to 
the  suggestion  of  ^^r.  Lobley,  it  would  be  a very 
good  basis  to  work  upon. 

Mr.  Weaver  (Kensington)  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  grants  to  local  authorities  should  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  country  roads,  and  not  of  town 
streets. 

Mr.  Ifodson  (Loughborough)  considered  that 
the  position  of  this  question  had  been  entirely 
changed  by  the  recent  Parish  Councils  Act.  He 
thought  each  district  should  have  the  maintenance 
of  its  own  roads,  and  the  grant  in  aid  allotted 
every  four  or  five  years  by  arbitration  on  their 
ratable  value. 

Mr.  Ruck  (Kent)  stated  that  the  cost  of  roads 
in  his  county  was  407/.  a mile. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded,  Mr. 
Swindlehurst  briefly  responded. 

Mr.  .Shoolbred  (London)  read  a paper  giving 
the  results  of  four  years’  working  of  the  Corpora- 
tion electricity  supply  at  Bradford.  The  whole 
of  the  working  costs  and  sinking  fund  charges 
had  been  met,  and  a profit  exceeding  2,000/.  paid 
over  to  the  aid  of  the  rates. 

Mr.  R.  Hammond  (London)  read  a paper  on 
“ Electrical  Traction.” 

Mr.  Crompton  (London)  congratulated  Mr. 
Shoolbred  on  the  successful  working  of  the 
Bradford  system,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
adoption  of  the  low-pressure  continuous  system. 

Mr.  R.  Hammond  said  the  object  of  his  paper 
was  to  show  that  there  was  a power  in  electricity 
works  which  could  be  usefully  and  profitably  used 
for  electric  traction. 

A vote  of  thanks  accorded  to  the  authors  for 


their  papers,  and  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  for  the  use  of  their  rooms, 
closed  the  business  portion  of  the  proceedings. 

The  members  then  proceeded  to  the  Mansion 
House,  where  they  were  received  and  entertained 
by  the  Lord  Mayor.  His  Lordship,  in  wel- 
coming the  members,  expressed  his  sense  of  tlie 
great  work  in  sanitation  performed  by  Municipal 
Engineers.  Eroin  the  Mansion  House  the 
members  proceeded  to  the  Limmer  Asphalte 
Works,  where  they  were  shown  the  process  of 
manufacture. 

Rock  asphalte,  it  was  stated,  is  a natural  pro- 
duct— a limestone  rock  impregnated  with  bitumen 
— and  is  found  in  Limmer  and  Vorwohle  in 
Germany,  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  Sicily. 
For  compressed  work  this  company’s  supplies  are 
taken  from  Ragusa  in  Sicily,  and  for  mastic  work 
from  Germany.  It  is  quarried  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  minerals,  and  brought 
to  Engknd  in  its  natural  state.  The 
process  of  manufacture  of  compressed  as- 
phalte for  carriageways,  <S;c.,  is  as  follows  : — 
The  pieces  of  raw  rock,  weighing  from  [•  to 
J cwt.,  are  placed  into  the  “crusher,’’  where 
they  get  broken  to  the  size  of  walnuts.  After 
passing  through  the  crusher  the  asphalte  is 
carried  up  by  elevators  to  the  disintegrator, 
which  runs  at  a speed  of  i,Soo  revolutions  to  the 
minute,  where  it  is  ground  to  a fine  powder. 
For  compressed  work  this  powder  is  heated  in 
roasters  with  revolving  cylinders  to  a temperature 
of  about  2S0  deg.  Fah.,  and  as  soon  as  the 
superfluous  moisture  has  e%’aporated  the  heated 
powder  is  placed  in  iron  sheathed  vans,  covered 
with  cloths  and  taken  to  the  street  where  it  is  to 
be  laid.  The  powder  is  then  raked  over  the 
surface  of  the  street  to  the  tliickness  required 
and  rammed  with  hot  pelons,  smoothed  to  a 
polished  surface  and  then  rolled  with  a heavy 
hand-roller.  It  gradually  becomes  cold,  and  in 
time  is  compressed  into  solid  rock  again  by  the 
traffic.  The  usual  thicknesses  of  compressed 
asphalte  are  as  follows  : — 

Carriageways  (heavy  traffic)  ...  2in. 

II  . (light  ,.  ) ...  i^,, 

Ixiid  on  a bed  of  6 in.  of  Portland  cement 
concrete. 

Footways i in. 

On  a bed  of  3 in.  to  4 in.  of  Portland  cenicnt 
concrete. 

Mastic  asphalte  is  m.anufactured  in  the  same 
way  as  the  compressed  as  far  as  the  powder 
stage,  then  it  is  boiled  in  cauldrons  worked  by 
agitators  with  a certain  quantity  of  bitumen  as 
flux,  and  when  heated  to  about  400  deg.  Fah.  a 
proportion  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  fine 
Bridport  grit  is  added,  and  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  the  asphalte  by  the  agitators,  it  is 
then  turned  into  iron  moulds  and  made  into  cakes 
of  cwt.  each  ready  to  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  These  cakes  are  broken  up,  .put  into 
cauldrons  with  just  sufficient  bitumen  as  a flux, 
and  when  properly  cooked  the  asphalte  is  spread 
over  the  surface  to  be  covered  by  means  of 
hand  floats,  and  then  rubbed  with  fine  sand. 

visit  to  the  Australian  meat  .stores  of  Messrs. 
Nelson  Bros.,  Limited,  at  Lambeth,  closed  the 
day’s  visits. 

On  the  23rd  uU.  the  members  had  a river  trip 
on  a steamer  kindly  provided  by  the  President 
(Mr.  Fowler),  proceeding  from  the  Temple  Pier 
to  Richmond,  where  they  inspected  the  new 
footbridge  and  weir,  and  then  proceeding  to  the 
sew^e  works  at  Teddington,  where  the  process 
of  sewage  disposal  was  explained  by  Mr.  York, 
the  local  Engineer. 


The  London  County  Cot  stil  and  Frke 
Labour. — A deputation  of  representatives  of  the 
National  Free  Labour  Association  wailed  upon  the 
Works  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
on  the  25th  lilt,  respecting  the  employment  of  non- 
union labour  by  the  Council.  The  object  of  the 
deputation,  whose  views  were  stated  by  Slessrs.  W. 
Collison,  secretary,  and  F.  J.  Rogers,  treasurer  of 
the  association,  was  to  combat  the  statement  that 
the  Council  does  not  display  partiality  in  the 
employment  of  labour.  .\  number  of  witnesses 
were  brought  to  prove  to  the  committee  that  they 
had  been  refused  employment  during  the  last 
eighteen  months  because  they  did  not  possess  the 
Building  Trades'  Federation  ticket.  The  result  was 
that,  having  heard  the  statements,  the  Committee 
promised  to  make  every  inquiry  into  the  matter, 
and  to  thoroughly  investigate  it. 

Rutty's  Road  Scarifier.— This  machine  for 
breaking  up  Macadam  roads,  previouslyto  relaying, 
which  we  noticed  and  described  some  little  lime  ago. 
has  just  been  successfully  tried  at  West  Hanipsleati. 
The  scarifier  is  drawn  in  the  train  of  a traction 
engine  or  steam  roller. 
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THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  John  Hutton 
occupying  the  chair. 

A New  Asylum. — The  Asylums  Committee 
reported  that  the  purchase  of  the  portion  of 
Baldwyn’s  Estate,  Bexley,  Kent,  as  a site  for  a 
new  asylum,  was  completed  on  April  10  last. 
They  now  proposed,  in  accordance  with  the 
powers  conferred  on  them  by  Section  254  of 
the  Lunacy  Act,  1S90,  subject  to  the  Council 
authorising  them,  under  Section  239,  to  provide 
the  asylum,  to  obtain,  by  public  advertisement, 
plans  and  estimates  for  the  erection  of  an  asylum 
for  2,000  patients,  and  to  duly  submit  for  the 
approval  of  the  Council  the  design  selected. 
Certain  preliminary  expenditure  would  have  to  be 
incurred  for  obtaining  plans,  advertising,  printing, 
and  other  incidentals.  They  accordingly  recom- 
mended— “That,  in  accordance  with  section  239 
of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1S90,  we  be  now  authorised 
to  provide  the  sixth  asylum,  and,  subject  to  the 
usual  estimate  being  submitted  to  the  Council  by 
the  Finance  Committee,  to  incur  a preliminary 
expenditure  of  2,000/.” 

Mr.  M’Dougall  proposed  as  an  amendment  the 
addition  of  the  following  words  to  the  recom- 
mendation: — “And  that  it  bo  an  instruction  to 
the  Asylums  Committee  that  the  cost  (exclusive 
of  site  and  furnishing),  must  not  exceed  350,000/., 
and  that  they  do  engage  an  architect,  to  be  paid 
by  salary,  and  the  necessary  assistants,  to  prepare 
the  plans  and  supervise  the  erection  of  the  pro- 
posed asylum.” 

Mr.  Beachcroft  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Strong,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
said  that  Mr.  McDougali’s  idea  of  engaging  the 
services  of  a clever  young  man,  and  of  giving  him 
instructions  what  to  do,  was  an  idea  which  would 
be  attended  with  some  risk  and  danger.  The 
Committee  had  decided  that  in  the  event  of  the 
resolution  being  agreed  to  premiums  of  300/., 
200/.,  and  100/.  should  be  paid  to  the  first  three 
architects  respectively  so  placed  by  an  assessor, 
but  that  the  assessor  should  not  be  ap- 
pointed until  after  the  plans  had  been  sent  in, 
in  order  to  insure  against  competing  architects 
designing  in  accordance  with  views  known  to  be 
possessed  by  the  assessor.  They  also  proposed, 
instead  of  giving  the  usual  commission  to  the 
successful  architect,  to  set  aside  the  sum  of 
10,000/.  for  architects’  work  in  connexion  with 
the  asylum.  That  sum  would  include  everything 
except  quantities. 

Mr.  Nathan  Robinson  supported  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee,  and  regretted  that 
Mr.  McDougall  had,  after  being  defeated  in  Com- 
mittee, thought  fit  to  move  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  that  there  were  only  one  or 
two  possible  assessors  in  the  matter  of  lunatic 
asylums,  and  the  result  was  that  a competition 
for  such  a building  was  confined  to  a select  ring 
of  specialists.  lie  advocated  the  proposed  de- 
parture, which  was  not  new,  for  the  London 
School  Board,  after  trying  the  competitive  system, 
had  adoped  a similar  arrangement.  The  Council 
already  h.ad  its  own  architect  and  engineer,  and 
they  ought  to  have  an  architect  for  their  asylums. 

Ur.  Cooper,  in  supporting  the  amendment,  said 
he  regretted  that  the  Committee  should  have  gone 
in  the  face  of  medical  opinion  in  asking  the 
Council  to  erect  an  asylum  for  2,000  people.  The 
Lunacy  Commissioners  were  totally  opposed  to 
such  huge  asylums,  for  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
perly treat  the  disease  from  a medical  point  of 
view  where  the  patients  were  congregated 
together  in  such  large  numbers. 

Mr.  Emden  heartily  supported  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee,  and  said  that  when 
they  were  spending  300,000/.  or  400,000/.  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  have  the 
best  advice  that  they  could  possibly  obtain,  and 
employ  the  most  experienced  man  they  could  find. 

Mr.  Westacott  thought  the  committee  should 
take  the  report  back  and  bring  up  a fresh  one,  in 
which  they  should  say  definitely  whether  they 
thought  the  asylum  should  be  built  on  the  “block” 
or  the  “ villa  ” system. 

On  a show  of  hands,  the  amendment  was 
carried  by  31  votes  to  24,  and  upon  a division 
there  were — for  the  amendment,  57;  against,  35. 

Mr.  r.  M.  Martineau  then  moved  to  omit  all 
the  words  after  “do  engage  an,”  and  substitute 
the  following  : “experienced  architect,  to  prepare 
plans  and  supervise  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
asylum,  who  shall  be  paid  for  his  services  by  a 
fee,  pd  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  to 
consider  whether  10,000/.  would  not  be  a 
proper  fee.” 


Mr.  Antrobus  seconded  the  amendment,  which, 
on  a show  of  hands,  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Campbell  moved  to  refer  the  matter  back. 
He  quite  sympathised  with  the  desire  the  Council 
had  shown  to  alter  the  present  “block”  system 
of  dealing  with  lunatics,  and  he  therefore  thought 
it  desirable  that  the  matter  should  be  thoroughly 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  Lloyd  seconded  the  reference  back,  which 
was  defeated. 

Mr.  Pearce  moved  that  “ 300,000/.”  be  sub- 
stituted for  “350,000/.”  in  the  words  introduced 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  McDougall. 

This  substitution  was  approved,  and  the  recom- 
mendation, as  amended,  was  then  adopted  in  a 
substantive  form. 

Regenfs  Canal. — The  Public  Health  and 
Housing  Committee  in  regard  to  the  Regent’s  and 
Grand  Junction  Canals  reported  that  they  had 
addressed  a communication  to  the  sanitary 
authorities  through  whose  districts  the  Regent’s 
and  Grand  Junction  Canals  passed,  enquiring 
what  action  had  been  taken  since  the  conference 
in  December  last,  whether  any  mud  deposits  had 
been  removed  from  the  canals,  and  whether  the 
surface  of  the  water  was  periodically  or  regularly 
scavenged.  They  had  also  asked  the  Vestries  of 
St.  Marylebone  and  St.  Pancras  what  steps  had 
been  taken  for  diverting  the  drainage  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  from  the  Regent’s  Canal. 

Mr.  Lloyd  regretted  that  the  Committee  had 
not  taken  more  effective  action,  and  moved  that 
the  paragraph  be  not  received. 

Dr.  Collins  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Proposed  Purchase  of  lie  IValer  Companies. — 
The  Water  Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 

“ We  submitted  at  the  last  meeting  two  resolutions 
with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  a Bill  or  Bills  for 
the  transfer  to  the  Council  on  the  lines  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Council  of  February  27, 1894,  of  the  under- 
takings of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Companies,  or  of 
such  one  or  more  of  them  as  the  Council  might 
hereafter  determine,  and  for  the  preparation  of  such 
Bill  or  Bills  by  the  Water  Committee,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  Since  the 
report  was  agreed  to  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
further  considering  the  subject,  and  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  better  to  go  to  Parlia- 
ment for  powers  to  acquire  the  properties  of  all  the 
companies,  but  to  proceed  by  means  of  a separate  Bill 
for  each  company.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of 
preparing  the  Bills  it  is  clear,  having  regard  to  the 
terms  of  the  Council’s  reference  to  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  that,  instead  of  authorising  us  to 
prepare  the  Bill  or  Bills,  it  will  be  the  proper  course 
to  associate  a few  of  our  members  with  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  in  the  matter.  This  course 
was  adopted  last  year  in  regard  to  the  London 
Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  and  we  accordingly 
recommend — (a)  That  eight  separate  Bills  be  pre- 
pared for  the  acquisition  by  the  Council  of  the 
undertakings  of  the  eight  Metropolitan  Water 
Companies  ; (/)  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  in  conjunction  with  three 
members  of  the  Water  Committee,  to  prepare  the 
Bills,  with  a view  to  their  introduction  in  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament.” 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to,  and  the 
Council  adjourned  shortly  after  half-past  seven. 


Olympic  Music  — By  an  order  of  Mr. 

Justice  Stirling  in  the  cause  Wilmot  v.  Olympic 
Music  Hall  and  others,  the  sale  by  auction  of  this 
property  was  fixed  for  the  29th  ulto.  It  is  held  on 
lease  for  a term  of  fifty-five  and  a half  years  still 
unexpired  at  an  annual  rent  rising  to  a maximum  of 
3,000/.,  and,  covering  a total  area  of  14,000  ft. 
superficial,  comprises  an  auditorium  with  room  for 
3,000  persons,  and  a stage  which  is  claimed  to  be,  in 
size,  second  to  only  that  of  Drury-lane  playhouse. 
A company  of  proprietors  was  formed  in  March  of 
last  year  to  convert  into  a music-hall  the  New 
Olympic  Theatre,  built  four  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Holliday  & Greenwood,  after  the  designs  and  plans 
of  Messrs  Crewe  & Sprague,  of  Fitzalan  House, 
Arundel-street,  W.C. , who  made  also  some  further 
alterations,  with  re-decoration,  &c.,  last  autumn,  for 
which  Messrs.  George  Veale  & Co.’s  contract  of 
2,350/.  had  been  accepted.  For  an  account  of  the 
new  house  see  tiiQ  Builder  of  December  13,  1890; 
and  a notice  of  the  old  theatre's  history  in  our 
columns  of  July  13,  1889. 

Projected  Tunnel  under  the  Great  Belt. 
— Danish  engineers  are  completing  plans  of  a 
project  for  the  construction  of  a tunnel  under  the 
Great  Belt  and  a bridge  over  the  Little  Belt, 
whereby  direct  communication  would  be  established 
between  Copenhagen  and  the  rest  of  the  Continent 
all  the  year  round.  The  tunnel  would  also  be  of 
great  advantage  to  Sweden  and  Norway.  The 
estimated  length  of  the  tunnel  is  eighteen  kilo- 
metres, and  the  soil  is  said  to  offer  no  engineering 
difficulties.  The  cost  of  the  tunnel  is  estimated  at 
1,112,000/.,  and  that  of  the  bridge  at  700,000/. 


3Ilu0tfations. 

DESIGN  FOR  A FRIEZE. 

nbllS  design,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Gwatkin, 
forms  the  largest  exhibit  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Room  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  leading  colours  in  the  original  are  brown, 
olive,  and  purple,  blending,  however,  into  inter- 
mediate tints  which  cannot  be  precisely  rlefined. 

The  forms  employed  are  based  on  the  foliage 
of  the  fig-tree,  and  the  lines  are  intentionally 
designed  on  the  basis  of  the  square  or  “ key  ” 
form,  not  on  that  of  the  scroll. 

The  frame  was  specially  designed  by  Mr.  Rite. 


RIEVAULX  ABBEY,  YORKSHIRE.* 

Although  Rievaulx  Abbeyt  cannot  compare 
with  Fountains  in  the  extent  and  preservation  of 
its  remains,  or  with  Kirkstall,  Tintern,  and  other 
monasteries,  in  the  ease  with  which  its  remains 
may  be  studied,  it  certainly  carries  off  the  palm 
for  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  situation  and 
surroundings.  Most  completely,  too,  does  it 
conform  to  the  Cistercian  rule  that  the  houses  of 
the  Order  were  to  be  in  locis  a conversatione 
hominum  semoiis,  for  even  now,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  later  cottages,  the  nearest 
place  to  it  is  the  little  market  town  of  Ilelmsley, 
three  miles  away. 

According  to  the  popular  story,  Rievaulx  was 
founded  in  1131,  as  well  as  Kirkham  in  1122 
and  Wardon  in  1136,  by  Walter  Espec,  in 
memoiy  of  his  only  son,  who  was  killed  when 
riding.  That  the  Abbey  was  founded  by  Espec 
about  1131  is  true  enough,  but  the  foundation 
charter  says  nothing  about  his  only  son,  and 
there  is  no  proof  that  he  ever  had  a son. 
The  Abbey  was  founded  for  monks  of  the 
Cistercian  Order,  and  colonised  direct  from 
Clairvaux.  The  site  is  in  a narrow  valley, 
through  which  flows  the  river  Rye,  on  a plateau 
of  high  ground  at  the  foot  of  a steep  hill,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  the  famous  “Terrace.”  Owing 
to  the  circumscribed  nature  of  the  site,  the  abbey 
church  was  placed  parallel  with  the  hill,  with  the 
result  that  its  axis  lies  almost  north  and  south, 
instead  of  east  and  west.  It  will,  however,  be 
more  convenient  to  speak  of  the  conventional 
points  of  the  compass  in  describing  the  Abbey. 
The  cloister  and  monastic  buildings  lay  to  the 
south  of  the  church. 

The  first  buildings  set  up  on  the  site  were 
doubtless  of  wood,  after  the  Cistercian  manner, 
for  it  was  a rule  of  the  Order  that  no 
new  colony  should  be  established  “until  the 
place  be  furnished  with  books,  buildings,  and 
necessaries,”  the  buildings  being  specified  as 
the  church  (oraloriiim)^  frater  {re/eciprmm), 
dorter  {dormiforitnn),  guest  house  {cella  hospifthn), 
and  porter’s  lodge  {cella  porpxrii).  We  have  an 
exceedingly  curious  piece  of  evidence  that  the 
first  buildings  at  Rievaulx  were  of  a temporary 
nature  only,  in  the  deeds  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a guieria,  or  canal,  for  bringing  stone  to 
the  Abbey  from  the  quarry.  The  date  of  these 
charters  is  about  1,145,  niore  than  thirteen  years 
after  the  foundation,  and  the  canal  to  which  they 
refer,  the  remains  of  the  dam  to  divert  and 
regulate  the  waters  of  Rye,  and  the  quarry  itself, 
are  still  visible  to  the  west  of  the  Abbey  buildings. 
With  the  stone  of  this  particular  quarry  the  first 
church  was  built,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  existing 
transepts  and  what  is  left  of  the  nave.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  portions  of  the  eastern  and 
western  ranges  of  buildings,  which  would 
naturally  follow  the  church,  are  built  of  the  same 
stone. 

The  history  of  the  Abbey  between  its  founda- 
tion and  its  fall  is  practically  a blank.  It  was 
surrendered  by  the  abbot  and  twenty-two  monks 
(twenty-one  of  whom  were  priests  and  one  a sub- 
deacon) on  December  3,  1538,  and  on  March  18 
following  the  site  and  all  the  buildings  were 
granted  by  letters  patent  tu  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Rutland.  The  clear  annual  value  at  the  surrender 
was  27S/.,  or  about  5,500/.  of  our  money.  From 
a survey  of  the  buildings,  made  probably  under 
the  Earl’s  direction  and  preserved  at  Belvoir,  we 


* The  series  of  the  “ Abbeys  of  Great  Britain ''  is_ resumed 
this  month  with  illustrations  of  (No.  II.)  “Rievaulx.” 
(No.  I.)  “Westminster”  was  given  in  our  New  Year’ 
number,  January  6,  1894.  Particulars  of  ibis  and  of  the 
three  Calliedral  series  (“England  and  Wales,”  “Scot- 
land," and  “ Ireland  ”)  will  be  found  on  p.  1 of  wrapper. 

t We  much  regret  that,  owing  to  an  accident  at  the 
lithographers,  for  which  no  one  was  to  blame,  we  are 
unable  to  give  the  view  of  the  remains  of  Rievaulx,  which 
should  have  been  published  in  this  issue.  It  will  be  given 
in  the  number  for  August  4,  along  with  the  illustrations  of 
Glastonbury  to  be  published  in  that  number, 


Jearn  much  valuable  information  as  to  their  con- 
dition, their  furniture,  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
were  put.  These  particulars  will  be  more  con- 
veniently discussed  with  the  account  of  the 
buildings. 

Although  nothing  else  is  left  of  the  first  church 
than  the  ends  and  west  sides  of  the  transepts,  and 
part  of  the  south  wall  of  the  ruined  nave,  its  plan 
and  arrangements  can  easily  be  made  out.  The 
eastern  sides  of  the  transept  and  the  presbytery 
have  been  rebuilt,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
their  plan  resembled  that  of  Kirkstall,  an  aisleless 
presbytery  of  two  bays,  flanked  by  three  chapels 
on  each  side,  opening  out  of  the  transept  and 
separated  by  walls.  The  nave  was  nine  bays 


long.  The  monks’  choir  occupied  the  crossing 
and,  perhaps,  two  bays  of  the  nave,  and  a third 
bay  formed  the  retro-choir.  The  rest  of  the  nave 
was  the  choir  of  the  comxrsi,  or  working 
brothers.  The  aisles  were  shut  off  by  continuous 
walls,  against  which  the  stalls  of  the  conversi 
stood ; but  long  before  the  suppression  the  conversi 
had  died  out,  their  choir  had  been  cleared  away, 
and  the  aisles  cut  up  into  chapels,  four  on  the 
north  and  two  on  the  south  side.  The  fortunate 
incorporation  of  much  of  the  old  work  when 
the  transepts  were  rebuilt  enables  us  to  see 
that  the  architecture  was  of  the  severest 
possible  typte,  with  the  plainest  of  round-headed 
windows  and  the  simplest  of  string-courses,  as  in 


the  corresponding  work  at  Fountains.  The  nave, 
perhaps,  retained  its  Norman  character  to  the  end, 
for  the  Survey  speaks  of  the  “selyng  of  the  roof 
painted  ” (perhaps  like  that  at  Peterborough), 
and  of  a clearstory  of  “xviii.  lights  of  square 
'stone.”  The  west  window  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  many  lights,  probably  a Perpendicular 
insertion,  for  the  Survey  directs  the  stone,  iron, 
and  glass  “ to  be  taken  down  safely  . . . and  to 
be  bestowed  in  Helmsley  Castell,  and  the  charge 
of  takyng  down  thereof  is  iij  li.  xiiis.  iiijd.”  At 
the  west  end  of  the  nave  was  a porch  or  Gallee, 
extending  the  width  of  the  front,  as  at  Fountains 
and  Byland,  described  in  the  Survey  as  “ the 
house  or  portche  at  the  west  end  of  the  Church.’' 
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rhe  Survey  tells  us  that  the  chapels  in  the  aisles 
were  screened  off  by  parcloses  ; it  also  specifies 
the  images  and  decorations  of  the  altars. 

Whether  from  an  increase  in  numbers  and  want 
6f  more  room,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  from  a 
wish  to  possess  a finer  church  than  their  neigh- 
bours at  Byland,  the  monks  of  Rievaulx  began  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  to  enlarge  and 
rebuild  their  church.  The  approximate  date  is 
fixed  in  a most  interesting  way  by  grants  of  land 


through  which  might  be  made  a second  guteria 
or  canal  for  bringing  stone  from  the  quarry.  This 
quarry,  which  yields  a stone  different  in  colour 
and  quality  from  that  used  in  the  Norman  work, 
was  granted  to  the  Abbey  about  1160.  It  lies 
more  than  double  the  distance  of  the  other  from 
the  Abbey,  and  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
grants  of  the  land  for  the  canal,  though  undated, 
can  be  shown  from  the  witnesses  to  have  been 
made  between  1193  and  1303,  and  the  work 


itself,  from  its  character,  was  clearly  begun  about 
the  same  time. 

In  place  of  the  old  aisleless  presbytery  of  two 
bays,  the  new  work,  which  has  fortunately  come 
to  us  in  a singularly  complete  state,  is  seven  bays 
long,  with  north  and  south  aisles.  It  also  includes 
a new  story  to  the  west  sides  and  the  ends  of  the 
transepts,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the_  range  of 
chapeU  east  of  them.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
fifth  bay  of  the  new  work  there  is  attached  to  the 
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aisle  a vestry,  as  at  Selby  and  St.  Mary’s  Abbey, 
York. 

A careful  examination  of  the  work  shows  in 
what  order  it  was  built,  and  throws  light  on  the 
plan  of  the  earlier  church. 

The  first  part  undertaken  seems  to  have  been 
the  north  transept.  On  its  east  side  was  built  a 
new  arcade  of  three  arches  opening  into  two  new 
chapels  and  the  north  choir  aisle.  The  triforium 
above  has  in  each  bay  a double  opening  with 
pointed  heads,  with  a sunk  quatrefoil  between, 
and  the  clearstory  a single  pointed  window.  On 
the  west  side,  the  clearstory  forms  an  additional 
story  to  the  Xorman  work.  In  the  north  wall  a 
large  triplet  of  lancets  replaces  the  Norman 
windows. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  vaulting  shafts  of 
the  new  work  are  corbelled  off  on  the  east  side  of 
the  north  transept  just  below  the  triforium  level. 
This  same  feature  is  seen  in  the  four  first  bays  of 
the  eastern  arm.  but  not  in  the  two  next  the 
crossing.  In  these  the  shafts  are  brought  down 
and  corbelled  off  Just  above  the  springing  of  the 
arches.  The  same  arrangement  also  occurs  in  the 
south  transept.  Further  examination  will  show 
that  the  section  of  the  piers  in  the  two  bays  next 
the  crossing  is  different  from  the  piers  east  of 
them,  and  there  is  also  a marked  difference  in  the 
arch  mouldings,  the  western  arches  being  of  later 
date.  Clearly,  then,  the  eastern  part  was  built  first, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  old 
Norman  presbytery,  and  when  sufficiently  com- 
plete to  allow  the  services  to  be  held  in  it,  the 
old  presbytery  was  taken  down  and  the  new  work 
joined  to  the  transept.  The  interval  that  elapsed 
before  this  was  done  is  plainly  shown  in  the 
modified  design  of  the  two  last  bays.  We  are 
enabled  further  to  learn  from  this  piece  of  archi- 
tectural history  that  the  old  presbytery  was  only 
two  bays  long. 

With  the  exception  of  the  variation  in  the 
length  of  the  vaulting  shafts,  the  new  work  is  of 
uniform  design  throughout.  The  beauty  of  the 
arcade  depends  entirely  upon  its  arch  mouldings 
and  clustered  piers.  The  triforium,  as  shown  in 
Mr.  Glennie's  drawing,  consists  of  two  richly- 
moulded  arches,  both  subdivided,  with  a sunk 
quatrefoil  between  ; but  in  the  last  bay,  which  is 
narrower,  the  label  is  carried  over  so  as  to  en- 
close both  arches.  The  clearstory  contains  on  the 
inside  a tall  pointed  arch  with  sunk  panels  at  the 
side,  and  externally  a pair  of  lancets  enriched  with 
the  dog-tooth  ornament.  The  design  of  the  east 
enrl  is  excellently  shown  in  Mr.  Glennie's  drawing, 
but  the  bases  of  the  triplet  in  the  gable  do  not 
appear  within.  The  south  transept  was  the  last 
work.  In  design  it  resembles  the  north  transept, 
but  the  vaulting  shafts  are  brought  down  lower, 
and  the  clearstory  has  in  each  bay  three  tall 
openings  enriched  with  the  dog-tooth  ornament 
up  the  jambs. 

Concerning  the  divisions  and  arrangements  of 
the  new  eastern  limb,  many  interesting  facts  can 
be  made  out  from  the  building  itself,  aided  by 
the  Survey. 

On  the  completion  of  the  work  the  monks’ 
choir  was  moved  into  the  two  westernmost  bays, 
ilie  stalls  being  returned  against  a stone  pulj'itiini 
or  loft  under  the  east  arch  of  the  crossing.  To 
accommodate  this  screen  the  piers  of  the  arch 
are  boldly  corbelled  off  at  some  height  from 
the  floor,  and  higher  up  still  are  the  holes  for 
the  beam  for  the  rood  and  St.  Mary  and  St. 
John.  The  crossing  in  turn  now  became  the 
retro-choir,  and  was  cut  oft  from  the  nave  by  a 
screen  described  in  the  survey  .as  “ the  perclose 
overthwart  the  body.’’  The  nave  aisles  were  also 
shut  off  by  screens,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  holes 
for  them  : and  there  are  marks  of  screens  in  the 
arch  into  the  south  choir  aisle,  and,  high  up,  in 
each  of  the  arches  on  the  east  of  die  north 
transept.  In  the  south  transept  was,  as  usual, 
a “ clokehouse  and  a clok  iherin  complete.” 
Against  one  of  the  piers  on  the  east  side  are  plain 
marks  where  there  was  “an  image  of  baynt 
Cristofer  in  a tabernacle  sett  betwene  both  this 
ii.  chapells  The  Survey  further  says  of  the  ‘ ‘ south 
crossaile,’’  “ a rofe  all  to  brokyn  with  falling  of 
the  staple,”  and  so  we  learn  the  fate  of  the  tower 
over  the  crossing. 

Between  the  arches  of  the  new  work,  and 
extending  for  five  bays  from  the  tower,  was  the 
usual  stone  wall  or  screen.  It  was  returned  across 
behind  the  high  altar,  which  stood  in  the  third 
bay,  and  was,  clear  of  the  stalls,  arcaded  above  its 
front.  Between  the  fourth  and  fifth  piers  is  the 
gradtts  chori,  and  immediately  to  the  west  of  it, 
the  “ upper  entrances  ” from  the  aisles.  The 
choir  and  presbytery,  therefore,  each  occupied 
two  bays  and  a half  of  the  new  work. 

The  high  altar,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by 
its  huge  and  thick  covering  slab,  had  “ tables 


of  wood  before  the  alter,  and  above  the  alter 
gyldyd,”  together  with  “ x imagys  gyldyd,”  and 
there  was  “ a loft  of  tymber  on  the  bakside  of  the 
of  the  high  alter  with  a sele  under  hit  all  of 
wood.”  The  marks  of  this  are  visible  on  the 
piers,  and  on  the  north  side  are  other  marks, 
where  stood  “ an  image  of  Our  Lady  gyldyd.'’ 

The  second  bay,  that  behind  the  high  altar, 
was  open  for  processions. 

The  first  bay,  and  the  ends  of  the  two  aisles, 
contained  against  the  east  wall  a row  of  five 
little  chapels.  These  were  divided  from  eacli 
other  by  stone  walls  9 ft.  long  and  i ft.  thick, 
which  were  continued  in  wood  to  meet  “ a faire 
parclose  at  the  est  end  of  the  church,  extendyng 
from  the  one  syde  of  the  church  to  the  other,  ’ 
which  partitioned  “ the  fyve  alters  above  rehersid.” 
This  parclose  stood  on  a broad  platform,  two  steps 
high,  which  crossed  the  church  on  the  east  side 
of  the  first  pair  of  piers.  Each  altar  stood  on 
one  step,  with  a floor-drain  immediately  below. 
Pour  of  the  altars  had  painted  “tables”  for 
reredoses,  but  the  altar  of  St.  John  Baptist 
had  “an  alter  table  of  alabaster  on  the  altar.” 
The  pin-holes  for  fixing  these  tables  are  plainly 
visible  on  the  east  wall. 

Without  a plan,  and  in  the  overgrown  and 
buried  condition  of  the  ruins  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  a plan,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
describe  the  monastic  buildings.  The  arrange- 
ment is  fairly  normal,  but  the  cdlai-imn  on  the 
west  side  of  the  cloister  which  usually  contained 
the  frater  and  dorter  of  the  conversi,  is  here 
represented  by  a mere  “gatnare,"’  as  the  survey 
calls  it.  The  frater  was  a fine  hall  built  at  right 
angles  to  the  south  side,  of  the  cloister,  between 
the  warming-house  on  the  east  and  the  kitchen  on 
the  west,  but  owing  to  the  great  drop  in  the 
ground,  it  is  run  out  over  a vaulted  undercroft. 
On  the  east,  next  the  church,  was  a vestry,  and  a 
lobby  at  the  foot  of  the  night-slair  to  the  dorter, 
which  is  curiously  contained  in  the  gable.  Then 
came  the  Chapter  House,  a noble  room  divided 
by  four  rows  of  columns  into  five  alleys,  with  a 
large  apse,  of  the  width  of  three  alleys,  at  the 
east  end.  Still  further  south  were  the  parlour, 
a passage  to  the  infirmary,  and  a large  vaulted 
undercroft.  Above  all  these,  and  extending  over 
the  Chapter  House  up  to  the  church,  was  the 
monks’  dortor.  East  of  this  was  the  infirmary 
cloister,  with  the  domus  neccssaria  on  the  south, 
and  the  farmery  hall  and  its  appendages  on  the  ' 
east,  but  by  the  Suppression  this  seems  to  have  , 
been  appropriated  by  the  abbot  as  his  lodging. 

The  conduit  from  whence  the  water  was  dis- 
tributed by  lead  pipes  throughout  the  Abbey  is 
still  running.  It  stands  a little  to  the  west. 
The  precinct  wall  can  also  be  traced,  as  may 
the  site  of  the  gatehouse.  Close  to  this  are  the 
mins  of  the  capella  extra  forlas. 

Much  could  be  said  about  the  other  remains  of 
the  monastery,  but  until  the  ruins  are  freed  from 
the  deplorable  growth  of  trees,  bushes,  and  ivy 
and  accum\dated  rubbish,  many  interesting  j'ro- 
blems  must  be  left  unsolved. 

W.  H.  S-r.  John  IlnrE. 


BAIR  OF  SEMI-DETACHED  HOUSES  IN 
THE  MELBURY  ROAD,  HOLLAND 

PARK. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made,  in  building 
these  houses,  to  recognise  and  accept  the  present 
conditions  of  house-building  in  London — more 
especially  as  regards  the  dirt  and  the  impurities 
of  the  atmosphere.  They  are  faced  externally 
throughout  with  salt-glazed  bricks,  which,  being 
of  fire-clay  vitrified  at  a high  temperature,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  proof  against  the  disintegrating 
forces  of  the  London  air.  These  bricks,  being 
virtually  unchangeable,  I have  had  to  renounce 
the  aid  that  time  gives  to  a building  by  blunting 
its  edges,  softening  and  blending  its  colours  : but 
as  a per  contra  one  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  house  is  built  of  durable  materials,  wind- 
proof  and  rain-proof : and  whatever  effect  one  can 
manage  to  secure,  that  effect  is  indestructible.  In 
the  case  of  the  usual  brick  house — whilst  the 
brick  and  stone  are  ageing  and  weathering,  the 
woodwork  is  periodically  being  renewed  (in  effect) 
by  repainting — and  the  acquired  harmony  of  the 
whole  is  constantly  being  dislocated  by  this 
renewal : but  with  these  houses,  every  time  the 
external  woodwork  is  recoloured  the  bricks  can 
be  washed  down  and  the  original  effect — for  what 
it  is  worth — maintained.  Internally  great  use  has 
been  made  of  glazed  surfaces.  The  halls,  passages, 
staircases,  bath-rooms,  icc.,  have  their  walls 
covered  with  tiles  and  their  floors  laid  with 
marble.  No  baths,  pipes,  or  sanitary  fittings 
have  casings. 


The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Walter  Holt  & Sons,  builders,  of  Croydon. 

Halsey  Ricardo. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Mater  Inkirmorum  HosimtalComi’Etiiton, 
Belfast. — In  this  competition  thirteen  designs 
for  a building  to  cost  20,000/.  were  sent  in  on 
May  31  to  the  assessor,  Mr.  Thomas  Drew, 
F.R.  I.B.A.,  President  of  the  Irish  Institute  of 
Architects,  under  conditions  which  secured  perfect 
anonymity,  and  he  has  placed  four  designs  in 
order  of  merit,  thus  : — ist.  W.  J.  Fennell, 
Belfast ; 2nd.  W.  J.  W.  Ferguson,  Belfast  ; 
3rd.  G.  W.  Ferguson,  Belfast,  and  A.  J.  Gordon, 
London ; 4th.  A.  J.  Jackson,  Belfast.  The 
assessor  recommends  that  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  competitors  should  be  frankly  informed 
that  the  competition  is  practically  decided  by  the 
excellence  of  planning  of  No.  1,  and  that  a second 
competition  could  not  vary  the  respective  merits 
of  the  general  designs. 

Extension  to  Market,  &c.,  Lan'casier. — 
In  a public  competition  for  extension  to  the 
markets  and  a new  Market  Hotel,  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Lancaster  have  awarded  the  first  premium 
of  75/.  to  Mr.  Barton,  of  Manchester,  and  the 
second  premium  of  25/.  to  Mr.  R.  Walker, 
F.R.I.B.A. 

Sewaoe  Disi’Osai.,  Monmouth.— At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Monmouth  Town  Council, 
held  on  Monday,  the  report  of  Messrs.  Bramwell 
& Harris,  of  Westminster,  on  the  competitive 
schemes  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the 
borough  of  Monmouth,  was  read,  and  the  premium 
of  thirty  guineas  for  the  best  scheme  awarded  tu 
Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  Nottingham,  and  the 
premium  of  twenty  guineas  for  the  second  best 
to  Messrs.  John  Parkin  iX  Son,  of  Westminster. 

IIunDERSFIELI)  INFECTIOUS  IIosmTAL.— 
We  understand  that  the  designs  for  this  were 
delivered  on  the  29lh  ult.,  between  forty  and 
fifty  sets  having  been  sent  in.  The  “ Instructions  ' 
promised  that  there  should  be  an  assessor 
appointed  by  the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  a 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  an  important  borough 
to  assist  in  the  selection. 


dorresponhcnce. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


SEWER  AND  DRAIN  VENTILATION. 

Sir, — In  his  letter  on  pp.  501-2,  Mr.  Read  states 
that  the  advocates  of  ''interceptors”  admit  that 
they  interfered  with  the  ventilation  of  the  sewers. 
Now,  we  make  no  such  admission  so  far  as  the  right 
or  proper  ventilation  of  the  sewers  is  concerned. 
Sewers  are  pul  in  at  the  expense  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community,  and  the  community  have  a right 
to  have  them  constructed  in  the  most  beneficial 
manner,  and  their  ventilation  is  merely  an  item  in 
the  general  expense.  The  engineer  who  cannot  so 
construct  and  ventilate  the  public  sewers  as  to  make 
them  independent  of  the  private  soil-pipes  in  our 
houses  is  a bungler,  and  his  attempt  to  hide  his  own 
incompetency  at  the  expense  of  the  occupiers  of 
houses  only  makes  matters  worse. 

Mr.  Read  writes  not  only  against  the  general 
opinion  of  the  members  of  his  own  profession,  but 
he  has  the  medical  profession  dead  against  him, 
while  also  in  tliis  relation  the  opinion  of  educated 
and  experienceil  plumbers  should  count  for  some- 
thing. 

The  fourth  i>aragraph  in  Mr.  Read's  letter,  in 
which  he  tells  us  about  the  rise  and  fall  of  tue 
sewage  flow,  and  that  it  is  least  between  midnight 
and  6 a.m.,  tells  dead  against  himself ; for  it  shows 
the  necessity  for  the  interceptor  to  lock  off  the  extra 
amount  of  sewer-gas  generated — when  people  are 
lying  in  their  beds  with  windows  shut — ^from  the 
exposed  portions  of  the  sewer  below  the  maximum 
flow.  I happened  to  meet  Dr.  Carmichael  a few 
days  ago.  when  this  subject  was  referred  to.  He,  as 
a medical  man  who  had  given  particular  attention  to 
the  subject,  protested  strongly  against  the  removal 
of  the  intercepting  trap  between  the  house  and  the 
public  sewer. 

On  page  502  Mr.  Read  refers  to  the  water-flow  as 
being  the  chief  agent  in  sewer  ventilation.  In  this 
opinion  he  is  dead  against  Mr.  W.  Santo  Crimp, 
M.InstC.E.,  who,  after  elaborate  experiments, 
asserts  that  the  wind  is  the  chief  agent. 

Mr.  Read  is  also  drawing  upon  his  imagination 
when  he  writes  about  the  sewer  gas  bubbling,  up 
through  water-traps  with  2 in.  of  water-lock,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  drains  behind  them.  In  cases  of 
this  sort  there  is  something  wrong,  or  that  the  mouth 
or  outlet  of  the  drain  was  below  water-level,  in 
which  rase  the  drain  as  a ventilator  for  the  sewer 
would  be  useless. 

Mr.  Read  speaks  of  “a  good  ' wash-<j'oifiT' pan 


and  trap-closet.”  As  a plumber  I admit  a good 
wash-down  closet  is  good,  but  I think  a “pan” 
closet  bad.  Mr.  Read  seems  to  have  got  a little 
mixed  here. 

As  to  the  one  or  two  individuals  who  assert  the 
absence  of  the  interceptor  is  a benefit  to  the 
occupiers  of  the  house.  I do  not  believe  them.  I 
have  personally  examined  places  where  similar 
notions  had  been  carried  out,  to  the  benefit  of  those 
interested,  it  was  stated ; but  when  I saw  them  I had 
to  style  the  report  a false  one.  and  after  the  expasi 
the  things  had  to  be  altered.  Persistence  in  a bad 
plan  is  no  proof  of  its  goodness. 

Mr.  Read  has  entirely  ignored  the  benefit  of  the 
interceptor  in  locking  off  rats,  as  also  the  protection 
the  interceptor  has  been  in  many  cases  while  railway 
tunnels  have  been  cut  through  below  our  streets  and 
the  blasting  disturbed  the  drain  of  the  houses. 
.Altogether,  Mr.  Read’s  advocacy  of  the  abolition  of 
the  interceptor  is  a very  poor  one,  and  is  entirely 
based  upon  very  shallow  and  often  fanciful 
premisses.  W.  P.  Buchan. 

Glas;^oiv.  June  30th,  1894. 


Sir, — In  the  letter  by  Mr.  R.  Read,  City  Surveyor, 
Gloucester,  in  your  last  week’s  issue,  he  mentions 
my  late  father’s  name  as  an  instance  of  an  experienced 
engineer  having  advocated  the  principle  of  connecting 
all  water-closets  direct  with  the  sewers,  this  having 
been  done  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  .Although 
this  was  to  a great  extent  done  by  my  late  father 
when  carrying  out  the  drainage  of  Frankfort,  yet 
Mr.  Read  should  bear  in  mind  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  sewers  in  that  town  were  entirely  reconstructed, 
and  only  on  the  connexion  of  the  house  drains  with 
tliese  new  sewers  was  this  system  of  doing  away  with 
interceptors  adopted  ; as  special  facilities  and  provi- 
sions for  flushing  and  cleansing  were  then  in  force, 
such  as  probably  existed  nowhere  else.  For  further 
particulars  I refer  Mr.  Read  to  the  paper  read  at  the 
Sanitary  Congress  in  1885  at  Leicester  by  my  late 
father  on  “Continental  Drainage.”  In  no  instance 
could  my  late  father  be  called  an  advocate  of  Mr. 
Read's  system,  where  the  connexion  was  made  with 
old  sewers,  and  where  the  flushing  arrangements 
were  not  perfect ; and  unless  he  knew  the  main 
sewers  to  be  wellconstructed  and  ventilated  by  open 
gratings,  he  would  always  insist  on  an  interceptor 
being  placed  between  soil  pipe  and  sewer,  combined 
with  a fresh  air  inlet.  T.  S.  Gordon. 

July  3,  1894, 


The  Royal  Institution. — The  managers  of  the 
Royal  Institution  have  accepted  from  Mr.  Ludwig 
Mond,  F.R.S.,  the  gift  of  the  freehold  of  No.  20, 
Albemarle-street,  with  the  object  of  enabling  the 
Royal  Institution  to  carry  out  a long-cherished 
scheme  of  a chemical  research  laboratory  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Institution.  The  freehold  of  the 
property  is  offered  by  Mr.  Mond  on  the  express 
understanding  that  it  is  to  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  that  the  laboratory  is  to  be  called  “ The  Davy- 
taraday  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  In- 


(ibe  Student’s  dolumn. 

DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
S U P P L Y.  — I . 

PRELIMINARY. 

nllE  benefit  of  a plentiful  supply  of  whole- 
some water  in  the  county  is  hardly  to 
be  over-estimated.  Until  recent  years 
general  systems  of  supply  were  almost  entirely 
confined  to  towns  ; and,  except  in  a few  cases, 
where  liberal-minded  landowners  carried  out 
gravitation,  or  even  small  pumping  schemes  for 
the  supply  of  water  to  their  estates,  rural  popula- 
tions were  largely  dependent  upon  open  streams 
and  shallow  wells,  which  are  always  liable 
to  pollution.  The  necessity  for  a proper  supply 
of  water  to  towns  and  congested  populations 
generally  is  evident  to  all ; but  the  idea 
that  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in 
procuring  potable  water  in  the  country  would 
seem  incredible  to  most  people  who  had  not 
made  rural  life  more  or  less  of  a study.  The 
matter,  however,  rises  to  great  importance  when 
we  remember  that  country  areas  are  the  source 
of  supply  of  most  of  the  food  which  is  consumed 
in  towns  ; and  that  when,  for  instance,  a farm 
supplies  milk  for  sale,  any  evil  conditions  under 
which  that  milk  is  produced  follow  it ; and  an 
impure  water  supply  at  a farm  is  freijuently  the 
cause  of  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  amongst 
the  consumers  of  the  milk  at  a distance. 

A great  change  has,  however,  recently  taken 
place,  and  schemes  of  rural  water  supply,  espe- 
cially in  the  Midlands,  have  become  as  plentiful 
as  blackberries.  This  is  partly  attributable  to 
the  advance  in  sanitary  knowledge,  and  to  the 
necessities  of  rural  populations  becoming  daily 
more  pres.sing.  Sources  liable  to  pollution  tend 
to  become  more  polluted,  and  pollution,  generally 
speaking,  is  cumulative.  The  recent  exception- 
ally dry  seasons  have  brought  to  light  distressing 
cases  of  privation,  and  one  exposure  has  led  to 
others. 

The  Local  Government  Act,  iSSS,  has  enabled 
County  Councils  to  put  considerable  pressure 
upon  local  authorities,  when  they  are  of  opinion, 
on  the  report  of  their  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
that  such  authorities  are  not  properly  performing 
their  duties  under  the  Public  Ilealth  Acts,  one  of 
which  is  to  provide  efficient  water  supplies  for 
their  districts. 

The  Local  Government  Act,  1S94  (commonly 
known  as  the  Parish  Councils  Act)  includes  two 
sections,  which  will  probably  facilitate  the  pro- 
vision of  many  rural  water  supplies,  which  have 
hitherto  appeared  impracticable. 

See.  8 gives  power  to  a parish  council  “to 
utilise  any  well,  spring,  or  stream  within  their 


parish,  and  providing  facilities  for  obtaining  water 
therefrom,  but  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  any  corporation  or  person.” 

Sec.  16  provides  that  where  a parish  council 
resolve  that  a rural  district  council  ought  to  have 
provided  the  parish  with  a supply  of  water  “in 
cases  where  danger  arises  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  from  the  insufficiency  or  unwholesome- 
ness of  the  existing  supply  of  water”  (Public 
Health  Act,  1S75,  sec.  299),  complaint  may  be 
made  to  the  County  Council,  which  may  transfer 
those  duties  to  itself,  or  may  appoint  a person  to 
perform  the  duty. 

There  are  very  important  differences  between 
urban  and  rural  water  supply,  which  make  the 
difficulties  to  be  contended  with  much  greater  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former.  Except  where  the 
scheme  is  carried  out  by  private  individuals,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  estates,  the  duty  of  providing 
an  efficient  water  supply  usually  devolves  upon 
the  Local  Authority. 

By  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  sec.  299,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  a local  authority  to  provide 
their  district  with  a supply  of  water,  “incases 
where  danger  arises  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants from  the  insufficiency  or  unwholcsome- 
ne?s  of  the  existing  supply  of  water,  and  a proper 
supply  can  be  got  at  a reasonable  cost.”  'The 
money  for  carrying  out  such  a supply  is  usually 
obtained  on  loan  (after  a Local  Government 
Board  inrjuiry),  repayable  by  yearly  or  half-yearly 
instalments  of  principal  and  interest  in  thirty 
years.  The  present  rale  of  interest  is  usually  34- 
per  cent,  per  annum,  which  makes  the  annual 
instalment  5/.  8s.  pd.  per  cent. 

This  annual  charge,  together  with  the  working 
expenses,  has  to  be  met  either  by  a water-rate 
over  the  \\  hole  area,  or  by  charges  made  upon  the 
consumers,  or  by  both.  In  an  urban  district, 
where  nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  benefit 
by  the  supply,  a water-rate  is  not  necessarily  a 
hardship  ; but  in  rural  districts,  where  the  area  is 
determined  liy  parish  boundaries,  and  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  population  benefit  by  the 
supply,  the  case  is  different.  As  a consequence 
of  the  shuffling  which  frequently  becomes  possible 
through  the  intricacies  of  the  law  upon  the 
subject,  the  few  are  sometimes  benefited  at  the 
expense  of  the  many.  A small  village  had  a 
fairly  good  water  supply,  but  it  included  a 
patch  of  elevated  ground  excellently  suited  for 
building  sites,  but  where  water  was  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  Largely  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a local  architect,  himself  a leading 
member  of  the  local  sanitary  authority,  this  patch 
of  ground  was  covered  with  houses  of  the  villa 
class,  in  spite  of  Section  6 of  the  Public  Health 
(Water)  Amendment  Act,  1878,  which  makes  it 
unlawful  in  any  rural  district  for  the  owner  of  any 
dwelling-house  which  may  be  erected  or  rebuilt 
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after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  to  occupy  or  permit 
the  same  to  be  occupied  without  first  obtaining 
the  certificate  of  the  sanitary  authority,  “that 
there  is  provided,  within  a reasonable  distance 
of  the  house,  such  an  available  supply  of  whole- 
some water  as  may  appear  to  such  authority  to 
be  sufficient  for  the  consumption  and  use  for 
domestic  purposes  of  the  inmates  of  the  house.” 
The  houses  being  built  and  occupied,  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  them  with  water  ; so  a 
scheme  was  approved  and  carried  out  by  the 
local  sanitary  authority.  To  meet  the  expendi- 
ture attendant  upon  the  first  cost  of  the  scheme, 
for  obvious  reasons,  a water-rate  was  made  over 
the  whole  parish,  instead  of  a charge  being 
made  on  the  consumers  only.  One  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  resided  upon  his 
Own  property,  had,  previous  to  the  above  events, 
expended  over  a hundred  pounds  in  order  to 
efficiently  supply  his  house  with  water  from  an 
excellent,  never-failing  well  upon  his  premises. 
Notwithstanding  that  this  supply  had  been  pro- 
nounced of  exceptional  purity  by  competent 
analysts,  this  unfortunate  owner  was  compelled 
to  contribute  some  5/.  a year  for  a commodity 
which  he  in  no  way  required.  It  is  needless  to 
observe  that  this  individual  was  not  the  only 
sufferer. 

In  certain  cases  the  Local  Government  Board 
will  consent  to  a special  district  being  constituted, 
excluding  as  far  as  possible  such  areas  as  will  not 
receive  or  do  not  require  a supply.  The  Local 
Government  Board,  however,  are  rarely  in  favour 
of  this  step  for  purposes  of  water  supply  alone. 

The  only  alternative,  therefore,  is  to  make  a 
charge  upon  the  consumers  sufficient  to  cover  the 
periodical  instalments  of  principal  and  interest, 
as  well  as  the  working  expenses  of  the  scheme. 

The  maximum  charge  which  may  lawfully  be 
made  (except  under  special  circumstances)  where 
a house  is  without  a proper  supply  of  water,  and 
where  a supply  is  enforced  by  a local  authority, 
is  Zti,  a week  per  house,  or  8j.  %d.  a year. 
Where,  however,  the  supply  is  given  by  agree- 
ment, the  authority  may  make  such  reasonable 
charge  as  they  think  fit.  Where  the  rate  is 
levied  upon  the  consumers  only  it  must  be  so 
adjusted  as  not  to  produce  a profit  which  would 
benefit  the  ratepayers  at  large  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumers. 

A usual  charge  is  2d.  per  week  for  houses  with 
a rateable  value  under  ten  pounds  per  annum,  and 
5 per  cent,  per  annum  when  the  rateable  value 
exceeds  that  amount.  This  scale  averages  5 per 
cent,  per  annum  throughout. 

If  the  annual  instalment  of  principal  and 
interest,  together  with  the  working  expen.ses, 
does  not  exceed  5 per  cent,  on  the  rateable  value 
of  the  property  supplied,  the  scheme  can  be  made 
self-supporting,  as  the  remainder  of  the  parish  or 
parishes,  receiving  no  benefit  from  the  supply, 
need  not  be  made  to  contribute.  If,  however, 
the  expenditure  exceeds  the  receipts,  the  balance 
must  be  met  by  a special  water-rate  levied  over 
the  whole  area,  irrespective  of  benefit. 

As  the  rateable  value  of  rural  is  considerably 
less  than  that  of  urban  districts,  area  for  area,  and 
as  the  length  of  pipe  necessary  for  the  supply  of 
a given  number  of  houses  is  many  lime*  greater, 
the  first  cost  of  a water-supply  scheme  for  a rural 
area  must  of  necessity  be  made  relatively  small 
and  the  working  expenses  reduced  to  a minimum. 
To  secure  this  end  gravitation  schemes  are 
usually  the  only  means  which  can  be  entertained, 
as  the  5 per  cent,  above-mentioned  rarely  allows 
a sufficient  margin  for  the  working  expenses  of  a 
pumping  establishment.  Occasionally  a self- 
acting pumping  system  becomes  possible  where  a 
fall  of  water  can  be  utilised  to  work  a water- 
wheel, turbine,  or  hydraulic  ram. 

In  the  following  papers  it  is  proposed  to  deal 
with  such  schemes  as  are  usually  feasible  in  rural 
districts,  taking  the  above  remarks  into  considera- 
tion. The  various  systems  for  affording  such 
supplies  will  be  described  in  detail,  the  principles 
explained,  the  machinery  and  materials  carefully 
described,  and  the  necessary  information  supplied 
both  for  preparing  and  carrying  out  the  schemes. 
Plans,  sections,  specifications,  and  estimates  of 
cost  will  be  given,  and,  where  possible,  detailed 
prices  of  materials  and  workmanship  will  be 
indicated. 


Architectural  Association.— The  visit  to 
Knole  House,  announced  in  our  advertisement 
columns  for  last  Saturday,  is  in  repetition  of  that 
which  was  fully  described  in  the  columns  of  the 
Builder,  see  p.  227,  vob  59. 

Appointment  of  Counwv  Architect. —Mr. 
M.  H.  Medland  has  been  appointed  .Architect  to 
the  Gloucestershire  County  Council,  in  succession 
to  his  father,  the  late  Mr.  James  Medland, 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Restoration  of  St.  Michael's  Church. 
Linlithgow. — St.  Michael's  Church,  Linlithgow, 
is,  says  the  Scotsman,  being  restored,  but  on  right 
lines.  The  modern  partition  between  nave  and 
chancel  has  been  removed,  and  the  galleries, 
erected  about  1812.  when  the  chancel  was  fitted  up 
as  the  pjarish  church,  have  been  cleared  away,  and 
with  the  best  results.  The  inside  floor,  which  had 
been  raised  a foot  above  its  original  level,  burying 
thereby  the  bases  of  the  piers,  and  obliterating  the 
step  between  it  and  the  chancel,  has  been  lowered, 
and  among  other  necessary  work  which  will  be 
undertaken  will  be  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel 
arch,  the  formation  of  a heating  chamber  on  the 
site  of  the  old  vestry,  the  renewing  and  altering  of 
the  heating  apparatus,  and  the  reseating  of  the 
church.  A few  weeks  ago  several  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  our  old  ecclesiastical 
and  other  buildings  visited  St.  Michael's  along  with 
Mr.  Honeyman,  Glasgow,  the  architectural  adviser 
of  the  committee,  and  suggested  that  the  scheme 
now  in  progress  should  be  completed  (i)  by  cutting 
out  a plaster  ceiling  of  late  introduction  which  look 
the  place  of  the  original  open  oak  roof,  and  which, 
crushing  down  upon  the  clearstory  windows,  dwarfs 
the  height  of  the  interior ; (2)  that  an  oak  roof 
should  be  substituted  for  the  pitch-pine  at  present 
hidden  by  the  plaster  roof ; (3)  to  put  in  choir- 
stalls  and  screens ; {4)  to  restore  the  broken 
mullions  of  the  triforium;  (5)  to  restore  the  crown 
on  the  tower  ; and  (6)  to  erect  a vestry  in  harmony 
with  the  present  building.  Mr.  Honeyman  advised 
that  for  another  7,000/.  these  desirable  works  could 
be  accomplished. 

Board  School,  Harrogate.— A new  Board 
school  is  shortly  to  be  erected  in  Coldbath-road, 
Harrogate,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Edward 
Marshall,  architect,  of  Harrogate.  The  style  chosen 
is  Renaissance  freely  treated.  The  plans  are  cer- 
tified for  305  infants  and  62omixed  scholars,  and  the 
school  is  on  the  central-hall  plan.  Entering  from 
Coldbath-road  separate  doors  give  access  to  the 
infants'  school,  cloak-room  and  lavatories  being 
provided  in  a projection.  Leaving  the  cloak-room, 
the  infants  file  right  and  left  into  the  ground-floor 
central  hall,  one-half  of  which  is  devoted  to  their 
use.  Their  five  class-rooms  are  divided  from  the 
central  hall  by  glass  screens.  The  mixed  school 
will  use  the  other  half  of  the  hall,  and  for  them  two 
class-rooms  are  provided.  Ascending  to  the  first- 
floor  by  staircases,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  building  on  the  mezzanine  floors  are  provided 
rooms  for  the  teachers,  with  lavatories.  The  central 
ball  is  73  ft.  long  by  32  ft.  wide,  from  which  open 
out,  divided  as  on  the  ground-floor  by  glass  screens, 
three  class-rooms  on  either  side,  two  to  seat  sixty 
and  one  seventy  scholars.  In  the  main  building 
space  is  found  for  the  boilers,  a store-room,  and 
coal-cellars  in  the  sunk  basement  on  the  north  side 
where  the  ground  falls  away.  Abutting  on  the  west 
side  of  the  playground  boundary-wall  a two-story 
building  will  be  erected  for  a cookery  instruction 
centre,  on  the  ground-floor,  the  first-floor,  reached  by 
a flight  of  outside  steps,  being  devoted  to  manual 
instruction.  Separate  playgrounds  with  covered 
playsheds  are  provided  at  the  rear  of  the  building. 

Congregational  Church,  West  Hampstead. 
— A Congregational  church  is  being  built  at  the 
corner  of  Finchley  and  Burrard-roads,  adjoining 
Hackney  College.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  that 
of  the  “ Central  Area  ” type  of  church  building,  and 
accommodation  is  provided  for  900  worshippers. 
Five  doorways  have  been  provided  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  lobbies  are  placed  at  the  entrances.  The 
floor  of  the  church  will  be  formed  of  solid  wood 
blocks  laid  on  cement  concrete.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture a<lopled  is  Gothic.  The  whole  of  the 
external  walls  will  be  faced  with  red  bricks,  and 
the  ornamental  dressings  will  be  of  terra-cotta  and 
of  moulded  bricks.  The  roof  of  the  church  will  be 
supported  by  hammer-be.am  principals,  which  will  be 
exposed  to  view,  the  spaces  between  being  plastered. 
The  internal  faces  of  all  walls  will  be  plastered. 
The  windows  will  be  filled  in  with  stained  glass. 
The  roof  will  be  boarded,  felted,  and  covered 
with  green  slates.  The  pews,  gallery  front,  roof 
principals,  and  all  internal  woodwork  will  be  made 
of  pitch-pine.  The  school  department  contains  a 
hall,  with  a nave  and  two  aisles,  and  the  aisles  are 
so  arranged  that  six  class-rooms  can  be  formed  on 
each  side  of  the  hall.  The  school  hall  will  afford 
accommodation  lor  about  500  persons,  whilst  the 
infants’  class-rooms  will  seat  about  100  children. 
A library,  a large  class-room,  and  kitchen  will  com- 
plete the  school  department.  Accommodation  is 
also  provided  for  a caretaker,  and  a living  room, 
sculler}’,  and  two  bedrooms  are  included  in  this 
scheme.  At  the  present  lime  the  church  alone  is 
being  built,  and  the  contract  for  this  and  the  two 
vestries,  the  boundary  walls,  &c.,  is  being  carried 
out  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Kingerlee,  of  Oxford,  at  a cost  of 
7,919/.  los.  Messrs.  Spalding  & Cross  are  the 
architects  for  the  buildings,  under  whose  supervision 
the  work  is  being  earned  out.  Mr.  W.  H.  Gather- 
cole  is  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Masonic  Buildings,  Lincoln.— The  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  new  rooms  intended  to  be  erected 
in  Mint-street,  Lincoln,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Freemasons  at  Lincoln,  has  just  been  laid.  The 
new  building  will  be  in  the  Georgian  style,  and  will 
have  a frontage  to  Mint-street  of  over  50  ft.  It  will 
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be  built  of  specially-made  red  brick  with  Ancaster 
stone  dressings.  The  ground  floor  will  contain  two 
shops,  an  entrance  for  the  Masonic  brethren,  and  a 
banqueling-hall.  In  the  upstairs  portion  there  will 
be  a room  and  ante-room  and  offices  for  the  Pro- 
vincial Lodge.  On  the  ground  floor,  also,  there  is 
a kitchen  for  the  banqueting-room,  and  the  usual 
offices.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  H.  S.  & 
\V.  Close,  and  the  architects  Messrs.  W.  Mortimer 
& Son. 

Sunday  Schools,  Bow. —On  the  25th  ult. 
St.  Stephen's  Sunday-schools,  Saxon-road,  Bow, 
were  opened.  The  new  building,  which  has  replaced 
an  iron  structure  that  for  nearly  forty  years  was  used 
as  a schoolroom  and  a mission-hall,  cost  2,000/. 
Mr.  Holmes  was  the  architect,  Messrs.  Perry  & Co. 
being  the  contractors. 

Church  Institute,  Yeadon,  Yorkshire.— 
The  memorial-stone  of  a new  Church  Institute  and 
Sunday-school  for  Yeadon  was  laid  on  the  30th  ult. 
The  new  building,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  T.  H. 
& F.  Healey,  architects,  ®f  Bradford,  will  comprise 
a gymnasium,  young  men’s  room,  four  class-rooms, 
and  a large  assembly  hall,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating nearly  400  persons. 

Enlargement  of  Coxlodgf,  Asylum,  New- 
castle.— A commencement  has  been  made  with  the 
enlargement  of  the  Newcastle  City  Lunatic  Asylum 
at  Coxlodge.  When  the  extension  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  accommodation  at  the  asylum  will  be 
doubled.  The  work  at  present  in  progress  in  con- 
nexion with  the  enlargement  consists  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  foundations,  the  construction  of  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  contractor,  of 
Newcastle.  The  cost  of  the  foundations  alone  is 
estimated  at  from  9,000/.  to  10,000/. ; while  the  total 
cost  of  the  new  building  will  not  be  far  short  of 
from  80,000/.  to  100,000/.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Dyson,  of  Newcastle. 

Restoration  of  Church,  Misson,  Lincoln. — 
The  parish  church  of  Misson,  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  was  on  the  26th  ult.  reopened  by  the 
Bishop  (Dr.  Ridding),  after  restoration.  The 
church  was  partially  destroyed  by  lire  in  1893. 
The  portions  of  the  church  which  were  dismantled 
have  been  rebuilt,  at  a cost  of  about  1,350/. 
For  the  restored  portions  of  the  structure  the 
architect  was  Mr.  J.  Hodgson  Fowler,  of  Durham, 
and  the  builders  were  Messrs.  Bowman  & Sons, 
of  Stamford.  New  roofs  have  been  added  to  the 
nave  and  north  aisle,  and  that  of  the  south  aisle 
made  good,  two  new  floors  placed  in  the  lower, 
the  walls  repointed,  the  chancel  floor  raised,  the  old 
seats  renewed  and  new  ones  supplied  where  re- 
quired. The  four  old  bells  which  were  hurled  to  the 
ground  and  shattered  to  fragments  have  been 
replaced  by  six  new  ones,  cast  by  Messrs.  Warner 
& Co.,  of  London. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Whitchurch,  near 
Cardiff. — Tbe  foundation-stone  of  anew  Wesleyan 
chapel  for  Whitchurch  was  laid  on  the  27th  ult. 
The  new  chapel  is  to  be  of  the  Gothic  style,  the 
plans  of  which  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Jones,  architect,  Cardiff.  Its  length  is  to  be  80  ft. , 
and  its  width  40  ft.,  with  schoolrooms  at  the  back. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  1,000/.,  and  the 
contractor  is  Mr.  H.  Davies,  Canton,  Cardiff. 

Church  Restoration  at  Bridgend. — The 
restoration  of  the  chancel  of  Newcastle  Parish 
Church,  Brigdend.  has  just  been  completed.  The 
new  chancel  is  28  ft.  6 in.  long,  18  ft.  pin.  high  to  the 
wall  plate,  29  ft.  to  the  apex  of  tbe  roof,  and  20  ft. 
6 in.  wide.  The  plans  were  prep.ared  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Bruce-Vaughan,  and  the  contract  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Edmund  Rees  & Sons,  I'encoed. 
The  cost  will  be  about  2,400/. 

CASUAI.  W.VRDS  and  PORTER’.S  IvODGE, 
Beverley  Workhouse. — The  principal  entrance 
of  this  building  is  to  face  Union-road,  and  is 
designed  to  correspond  with  the  New  Infirmary 
(just  completed).  The  building  comprises  the 
porter’s  lodge,  archway  over  the  main  road  to 
the  workhous*’,  and  the  male  side  of  the  casu.il 
wards.  The  casual  wards  are  to  consist  of  associated 
ward  for  twenty  male  vagrants,  nine  sleeping-cells, 
eight  of  which  are  to  have  work  cells  attached ; also 
six  stone-breaking  bunks  in  yard  ; and  an  associated 
ward  for  eight  female  vagrants  and  sleeping-cells  for 
four  others.  There  are  also  to  be  receiving-rooms, 
bath-rooms,  lavatories,  water-closets,  drying-rooms 
for  clothes,  and  coal-houses  for  both  male  and  female 
sides.  The  cells,  &c. , are  to  be  heated  on  the  high- 
pressure  system,  the  apparatus  being  sufficiently 
powerful  to  maintain  a uniform  heat  in  the  various 
rooms  and  cells  of  60  deg.  when  the  thermometer  is 
at  32  deg.  in  the  open  ; and  90  deg.  in  the  two 
drying-rooms.  There  is  also  a disinfecling-room. 
Messrs.  Hawe&  Foley,  of  Beverley,  are  the  architects. 

New  Church,  Norfolk-squake. — Mr.  Ralph 
Nevill,  F.S.A.,  has  been  appointed  architect  for  the 
new  church  of  All  Saints',  Norfolk-square,  which  is 
to  replace  that  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

British  Home  for  Incurables. — The  new 
building  of  the  British  Home  for  Incurables  was 
opened  by  the  Princess  of  Wale.s  on  the  3rd  Inst. 
The  site  of  the  building  is  in  Crown-lane,  at  the 
upper  end  of  Sireatham  Common,  the  frontage  being 
about  300  ft.  The  building  has  been  erected  from 
tbe  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Cawston.  The 
inmates  are  grouped  into  separate  families,  each 
with  its  own  livin^rooms,  sleeping-rooms,  service, 
and  sanitary  wing.  The  length  of  the  building  is 
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divided  into  two  blocks.  The  western  portion  is 
stepped  back  50  ft.  further  from  the  road  than  the 
eastern  block,  and  the  corridor  runs  at  the  rear  of 
the  patients'  living-rooms,  and  has  windows  on  its 
northern  side.  The  total  cost,  exclusive  ot  the 
chapel,  the  gift  of  Miss  Leicester,  has  been  27,500/. 
The  new  home  will  accommodate  77  patients. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France.— The  inauguration,  at  L’Isle  Adam,  of 
the  monument  to  the  painter  Dupr6,  which  should 
have  taken  place  on  Sunday  last,  has  been  adjourned 
in  consequence  of  the  obsequies  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent.  Last  week  took  place,  at  Mde,  near 

Mehun,  the  formal  inauguration  of  the  monument 
to  Chapu,  the  eminent  sculptor,  who  died  in  1891. 
The  monument  consists  of  a sarcophagus,  on  which 
are  engraved  attributes  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  and  a 
reproduction  in  white  marble  of  one  of  Chapu  s 

best-known  works,  “ LTinmortalitt5. The' subject 

of  the  annual  competition  at  the  " Ecole  Sp6ciale  de 
I'Architecture  is,  this  year,  “ Un  Theatre  de  Station 

Thermale.” The  work  on  the  new  Care  de  Sceaux 

is  nearly  completed ; there  will  soon  remain  only 
the  large  ‘ ‘ salle  des  pas  perdus  ” on  the  street  level 
to  construct.  The  official  opening  is  announced  for 

November. At  Angicourt  (Oise)  the  work  is  to  be 

commenced  shortly  for  the  new  hospital  for  pul- 
monary diseases.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  800,000 
francs. M.  Dijos,  architect,  has  been  com- 

missioned to  prepare  plans  for  a savings-bank  build- 
ing at  Gourdon  (Lot), The  jury  of  the  exhibition 

organised  at  Amiens  by  the  Society  des  Amis  des 
Arts  of  the  Somme,  has  awarded  the  gold  medal  in 
the  section  of  architecture  to  M.  Edmond  Douillet, 
for  his  perspective  view  of  the  church  of  the  Sacr6 
Cceur  at  Amiens,  Silver  medals  have  been  awarded 
to  two  other  architects,  MM.  Joseph  Antoine  and 

Rene  Delassus. A fine  arts  exhibition  is  to  be 

opened  at  Arcachon  on  July  15,  in’the  beach  casino  ; 
to  close  on  the  30th. The  Commission  des  Monu- 

ments Historiques  has  acquired  a portrait  of  the 
sculptor  Geoffroy-Dechaume,  which  is  to  be  placed 

in  the  Trocaddro  Museum. There  is  talk  of 

erecting  a monument  at  Paris  in  commemoration  of 
President  Carnot. 


MISCELLANEO  US. 

A SunsTiTUTE  FOR  "Vermii-ion.— A sample  of 
" Special  Red,  No.  5,’’  manufactured  by  Mr.  R.  D. 
Stewart,  of  London,  as  a carefully-prepared  cheap 
substitute  for  vermilion,  has  been  submitted  to  us. 
The  price  is  about  one-fourth  of  that  of  genuine 
vermilion.  Used  either  with  oil  or  varnish  its 
covering  power  and  brilliancy  are  remarkable.  Its 
permanency  will  probably  be  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  good  vermilion,  but  for  scores  of  purposes  it 
can  be  legitimately  used  as  an  effective  and,  if 
judiciously  employed,  a highly  decorative  substitute. 
We  understand  that  the  preparation  has  found  much 
favour  in  railway  circles,  and  is  used  also  by  several 
large  London  firms.  The  same  manufacturer  sends 
us  a sample  of  his  " Soap  Powder,"  or  ‘ ‘ Crystallised 
Soap,"  a saponaceous  alkaline  preparation  for 
washing  down  paint  and  varnish  work.  It  seems  to 
be  economical  in  use,  and  does  not  leave  a greasy 
surface  to  interfere  with  the  hardening  and  drying  of 
the  paint.  Its  other  good  points  are  : that  it  keeps 
well,  has  little  smell,  and  is  very  portable. 

The  Causes  of  Strikes. — The  report  of  the 
Labour  Department  on  the  strikes  and  lock-outs  of 
1892  gives  some  particulars  as  to  the  causes  of 
industrial  disputes.  In  London  some  builders' 
labourers  were  foolish  enough  to  strike  because  one 
of  their  number  was  discharged  for  smoking  on  the 
job.  The  main  causes  of  dispute  were  as  follows  : — 
For  advance  of  wages,  191;  against  reduction,  115; 
against  alteration  in  working  arrangements,  rules, 
holidays,  meal-times,  &c.,  and  against  sub-contract- 
ing and  importation  of  ready-dressed  materials,  61  ; 
for  alteration  and  improvement  in  working  arrange- , 
ments  or  method  of  payment,  and  for  introduction 
of  codes  of  working  rules,  64  ; objection  to  working 
with  and  employment  of  non-unionists  and  to  compel 
them  to  join  the  union,  32  ; defence  of  or  objection 
to  colleagues  (apart  from  unionism)  39:  and  for 
reduced  hours  or  against  increase  of  hours,  18. 

The  Hornsey  Local  Board  and  their 
Surveyor. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hornsey 
Local  Board  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  ; — “ That  the  Board,  in  accepting  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Thomas  de  Courcy  Meade, 
M.I.C.E.,  on  his  appointment  as  City  Surveyor, 
of  Manchester,  desire  to  place  on  record  that 
he  has  been  in  their  service  as  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  for  more  than  thirteen  years  (having  pre- 
viouslybeen  their  Assistant  Surveyor  for  afew  months) 
and  that  during  the  period  for  which  he  has  held  that 
position,  he  has  conducted  the  business  of  his  office, 
not  only  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity,  but  with 
great  ability  and  credit  to  himself,  and  with  un- 
doubted advantage  to  the  whole  of  the  district  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hornsey  Local  Board,  the 
improvement  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  which  is 
evidenced  by  the  reduction  of  its  death-rate  in  the 
last  10  years  from  i3‘6  per  1,000  inhabitants  to 
ii‘33,  notwithstanding  its  immense  growth  and 
development.  During  that  time  he  has  carried  out 


many  engineering  and  architectural  works  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  these,  with  the  making  up 
of  many  miles  of  roads  and  works  of  sewerage,  are 
represented  by  an  expenditure  of  about  half-a- 
million  of  money.  The  Board,  in  parting  with  Mr. 
Meade,  wish  him  every  prosperity  in  his  new  and 
honourable  position  of  Chief  Surveyor  to  the  Corpor- 
ation of  the  City  of  Manchester." 

Reredo-s  for  St.  Peter's,  Pontakdawk. 
Glamorganshire.  — .A.  reredos  has  just  been 
added  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  Pontardawe.  The 
; centre  canopy  iscusped  and  moulded,  and  terminates 
! with  a carved  stone  cross.  On  each  side  are  two 
niches,  with  the  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John. 
The  centre  portion  over  the  altar  table  is  filled  in  with 
gold  mosaic,  and  the  ''  Agnus  Dei  " above  in  green 
and  white  mosaic.  The  arches  on  each  side  are 
supported  with  Numidian  marble  columns,  with 
Irish  green  marble  slabs  at  back.  The  stonework 
of  the  reredos,  sedilia,  and  credence  is  of  Caen  stone, 
and  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Dodd, 
of  Morriston,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Wilson 
& Moxham,  architects,  Swansea. 


LEGAL. 

BUILDING  ACT  CASE: 

LOVEGKOVE  V.  KIRK  & RANDALL. 

This  case  was  in  some  respects  similar  to  a case 
settled  last  year  between  the  same  plaintiff  and 
defendants. 

The  defendants  erected  an  irregular  building  in 
the  goods  yard,  Appold-street,  Finsbury,  for  Messrs. 
Ingham  & Co.,  the  well-known  brickmakers,  and 
refused  to  give  notice  to  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove,  the 
District  Surveyor,  on  the  ground  that  the  building 
was  e.xerapt  under  section  6 of  the  Building  Act, 
1855. 

Mr.  Shearman  appeared  as  counsel,  and  called 
several  officials  of  ihe  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  to  prove  that  the  structure  was  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  railway. 

1 ne  District  Surveyor  conducted  his  own  case. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Bushby,  the  magistrate,  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  various  points,  decided  that  the 
builders  should  have  given  notice,  and  imposed  a 
penalty  of  forty  shillings  with  costs. 

The  railway  company  asked  for  a case. 

1 ^ I 

MEETINGS. 

Monoay,  July  9. 

Clerhs  of  Works'  Association  {Carpenters'  Hall). — 
Monthly  meeting.  8 p.m. 

Friday,  July  13. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — Excursion  to  the 
Hydraulic  Power  and  Electric  Lighting  Stations  of  the 
Manchester  Corporation. 

Saturday,  July  14. 

Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to  O.xford.  (See 
advertisement  on  first  page.) 

Architectural  Association  Camera  Club.  — Visit  to 
Battersea  Polytechnic  Institute.  2.30  p.m. 

\ ♦ I 

RECENT  PATENTS 

ABSTRACTS  OK  SPECIFICATIONS. 

i2,6t8. — Window-Sashes  : A.  Allen  and  others. — This 
patent  relates  to  an  improved  window  in  which,  within  the 
ordinary  sliding-sash,  is  hinged  a casement-sash  having  a 
lock  fitted  to  the  sliding-sash  and  a bolt  projecting  into  a 
recess  in  the  casement  or  in  the  frame.  A sliding  slip 
fixing  the  end  of  the  cord  to  the  sash-stile  while  concealing 
it,  is  also  part  of  the  invention. 

14,595- — Facing  Tu.es:  H.  Hall. — This  patent  relates 
to  an  improvement  on  two  former  patents.  Projections  and 
sunk  holes  are  made  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tile,  and 
when  pressing  the  tile  on  the  cement  the  latter  is  forced 
through  the  holes,  and  by  means  of  the  cement  laid  on  the 
lip  or  flange  of  the  previously-fixed  tile  permanent  kej's  are 
formed  which  hold  the  cement  securely  in  position. 

4,124. — Water-closet  Cisterns  : /.  Merrill. — This 
is  an  arrangement  of  parts  ordinarily  used  in  cisterns  of 
this  class  disposed  to  secure  c|uick  and  efficient  flushing, 
and  a treadle  instead  of  a seat  action  to  operate  the 
mechanism. 

5,321. — Dampers  or  Recistef.s  of  Stoves  : /.  H. 
Watts. — A spindle  passes  through  the  front  of  the  stove, 
where  a small  handle  or  thumbscrew  is  attached.  At 
a convenient  point  upon  this  spindle  an  endless  thread  or 
worm  is  fixed  which  works  into  a toothed  quadrant  affixed 
to  the  damper.  By  turning  the  handle  or  thumbscrew  the 
damper  or  register  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  any  degree, 
and  the  draught  thus  regulated  as  required. 

8,156. — Chimney  Cowls:  C.  Hitchcock. — The  various 
details  of  a lobster-back  cowl  are  supplemented  by  the 
addition  of  a short  vertical  tube  or  outlet,  open  at  both 
ends  to  prevent  down  draughts  and  to  carry  away  smoke 
when  fixed  to  a chimney  carried  up  above  the  top  of  house. 

8,194. — Improved  Saw  : G.  Szekety  (Austro-Hungary). 
— A saw,  the  blade  of  which  is  provided  with  sawing  teeth 
and  planing  teeth  or  blades  in  such  manner  that  wood  can 
be  simultaneously  sawn  or  cut,  and  planed  on  the  cut 
surfaces. 

8,283. — Fi.xing  Roofing  Slates  : F.  Knights.— 
addition  to  ordinary  nails  a holding  device  is  inserted 
within  grooves  formed  in  the  sides  of  adjoining  slates  and 
supporting  the  lower  edge  of  the  superposed  slate. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

June  18.-11,756,  S.  Tomlinson,  Fastener  and  Adjuster 
for  Windows  and  Doors. — 11,764,  T.  Crook,  Brickmaking 
Machines. — 11,770,  G.  Richardson,  Rendering  Doors, 
Windows,  Casements,  &c.,  Dust,  Draught,  and  Water- 
proof.— 11,786,  S.  Taylor,  Casement  mndows. — 11,791, 


F.  DalholT,  Roofing  Tiles.— 11,803,  R.  Sibley,  Frames 
of  Drain-traps,  &c. 

June  ig. — 11,820,  J.  Nicholls  and  J.  Crooke,  Window 
Sash-holder. — 11,860,  A.  Oat,  sen.,  Concealed  Hinges. 

June  20. — S.  Burgess,  Hooks  and  Catches  for  Doors. — 
11,012,  H.  Tuke,  Machinery  for  Moulding  and  Pressing 
Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. — 11,953,  Falkirk  Iron  Co.  and 

M.  Buchanan,  Kitchen  Ranges. — 11,969,  ^.  Wajlwork  and 
A.  Wells,  Spraying  Apparatus  for  applying  Paint,  S:c.,  to 
Walls  or  other  Surfaces. 

June  21. — ir,973,  J.  Stow,  Preparing  Concrete. — 
11.980,  J.  Lakin  and  C.  Johnson,  Raising  and  Lowering 
Windows  in  Sashes,  and  as  a Draught  and  Dust  Excluder. 
— 12,021,  C.  Wenste,  Closinp:  and  Opening  Gas-pipes  or 
Connexions. — 12,034,  L.  Reiss,  Walls  and  Partitions  of 
Buildings. 

Ju.NE  22. — 12.079,  T.  Hargreaves,  Automatic  “ Tipper  " 
for  Flushing  W.asce  Water-closets,  Drains,  &c. — 12,098, 
E.  Rawlins,  Automatic  Sash-fastener. 

June23.  12,153.  G.  Wheeldon, senr., Securing  Window- 
sashes. — 12,173,  J-  Money,  Sliding  Windows. — 12,231,  J. 
Roberts,  Machine  for  Cutting  Boards  from  Blocks. — 
12,233,  Ward,  Non-slippery  Pavements. — 12,232,  G. 
Redfern,  Door  Closing  Devices. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

9,858,  W.  Quelch,  Sash-windows.  10,306,  F.  Harvey. 
Drain  or  Pipe  Leakage  Indicator.  10,5:72,  C.  Darrah  and 
R.  Brierley,  Smoothing  or  Scraping  Ceilings  Preparatory 
to  Whitening.  10,593,  C.  Chales  de  Beaulieu,  \yall- 
papers.  10,805,  J-  Boswell,  Door-steps.  10,897,  C.  Wilson 
and  A.  Pepperill,  Tool  for  Pointing  and  Joining  Brick, 
Stone,  and  other  similar  materials.  11,146,  A.  Reburn, 
Painters'  and  Plumbers'  Lamps. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Open  to  Opposition/or  Two  Months.) 

16,323,  W.  Dransfield,  Water  and  Gaspipe  Hooks.  5,695, 
R.  Schleicher  and  G.  Wersing,  Water  Closets.  9,208,  J. 
McCabe,  Travelling  Hangers  for  Doors,  &c.  9,735,  A. 
Boult,  Ventilators  or  Blowers. 

— 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY; 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

June  lo. — By/.  J.  Wheeler  (on  the  premises):  The 
lease  of  ihe  “Trafalgar  Stone  Works,”  Manresa-rd., 
Chelsea,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  r.  50/.,  255A 

June  21,— By  /./.  (at  Chelsea)  : i Wellington* 

sq.,  Chelsea,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  500/.— By  Humbert, 
Son,  iSr*  Flint  {ox  Harrow):  A plot  of  f.  land,  Box  Tree 
Lane,  Harrow  Weald,  on.  3 r.  24 p.,  243/.  ; five  f.  cottages 
and  a plot  of  land,  839/.  ; ‘‘The  Laundry,”  Pinner  Green, 
and  oa.  3 r.  16  p.,  f.,  390/. 

June  25. — By  Mutiett  Bcoker,  &*  Co.:  28,  Cleveland- 
sq.,  Hyde  Pk.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  4s.,  i,8ooL — By  A.  H. 
Turner  Co.:  A f.  cottage,  Betchworih,  Surrey,  280/.  : 
a piece  ot  land,  about  half-an  acre,  840/. — By  King  ir 
Chasemore:  “Upper  Bakers  Farms,”  Slinfoid,  Susse.<, 
and  59  a.  1 r.  330.,  f.,  1,725/.  ; “ Bakers  Farm,"  4a.  2r.  32 p. 

f. ,  700/.  ; enclosure  of  land,  22  a.  3r.,  19  p.,  620/. ; enclosure 
of  land,  Cranlcigli,  Surrey,  21a.  i r.  top.,  f.,  525/.  ; enclosure 
of  land,  40a.  or.  39  p.,  850/. — By  CoUyer  dr*  Henderson: 
top,  Rendlesham-rd.,  Clapton,  f.,  r.  40/.,  780/  ; 81,  Rendle- 
sham-rd.,  f.,  r.  30/.,  470/.  ; 87,  London-rd.,  f.,  r.  34/  , 470/.  ; 
6 and  8,  The  Cres..  f.,  550/. ; 50  and  52,  London-rd.,  u.t. 

71  yrs.,  g.r.  \il.,  r.  62/,  680/.  ; 28,  Aveniie-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs., 

g. r.  5/.,  r.  26/..  280.'. ; 35,  37,  and  39,  Avenue-rd.,  u.t.  74 
yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  10s.,  r.  94/.,  Sxo/.  ; ia,  Laburnam  Cottages, 
u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  los.,  105/.  ; 1 107,  Laburnam  Cottages, 
u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  590/.  ; 8 to  10,  Laburnam  Cott.ages, 
and  “ Ferndale  Cottage,"  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  600/.  ; 221 
lo  229  odd,  Wick-rd.,  Hackney,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  8/  xos., 
490/. — By  /.  Bnsicy : 117,  Erunswick-rd.,  Bromley,  u.t. 
44  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  los.,  175/.  ; 18,  Wellington-st.,  f.,  155/.; 
28,  Margery-rd.,  Forest  Gate,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.,  6/., 
r.  30/.,  250/.  ; 17,  Margery-rd,  f.,  500/.  ; 8 and  9, 
Su.ssex-.st.,  Poplar,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  57/.  12s.,  410/.; 
23,  Ellerthorpe-st.,  f.,  r.  25/.  4s.,  300/.;  i and  2, 
Surrey-ct.,  f.,  210/.;  34,  Cotton-st.,  f.,  280/.;  30  and  31, 
Woolmore-st.,  f.,  295/. — By  Rogers,  Chapman,  Thomas: 
I, g.r.  of  52/.,  Chesier-ter.,  Belgravia,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  no  g.r., 
774/.:  i.g.r.  of  20/.,  Moretoii-st.,  u.t.  39  yrs..  g.r.  4/.,  310/.; 
i-g.r.  of  60/.,  Belgrave-rd.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  6s.,  1,089/.; 
i.g.r.  of  69A  17s.,  Chariwood-st.,  &c.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  39  yrs., 
g.r.  14/,,  1,306/.;  i.g.r.  of  21/.,  Ponsonby-pl.,  u.t.  49  yrs., 
g.r,  2/.,  395/.J  I g.r.  of  39/.,  Walton-st.,  Cadogan-sq.,  u.t. 
48  yrs.,  789/. ; i.g.r.  of  22/.,  Finborough-rd.,  Brompton,  u.t. 

72  yrs.,  g.r.  \l.,  420?.;  i.g.r.  of  10/.,  u.t.  68  yr.s.,  g.r.  2/., 
161/.;  i.g.r.  of  26/.,  Redclifl’e-gardcns,  Kensington,  u.t.  70 
yrs.,  g.r.  il.,  560/.;  f.g.r.  of  86/.,  North-rd.,  Surbiton, 
reversion  in  73  yrs.,  2,290/.;  f.g.r.  of  30/.,  St.  James-rd., 
ditto  in  73  yrs.,  760/.;  f.g.r.  of  88/.,  St.  Philip-rd.,  ditto  in 

73  3TS.,  2,25^/.;  f.g.r.  of  62/.  los.,  Anerley  Pk.,  Anerley, 
ditto  in  231  yrs.,  1,575/.:  f.g.r.  of  20/.,  Disraeli-rd.,  Putney, 
ditto  in  74  yrs.,  511/.;  f.g.r.  of  63/.  jos.,  Lisson-st., 
Marylebone,  ditto  in  62  yrs.,  1,344/.;  f.g.r.  of  35/., 
Cromwell-av.,  Highgate,  ditto  in  87  yrs.,  897/.;  f.g.r.  of 
46Z.  los.,  Dornton-rd.,  Balham,  ditto  in  79  yrs.,  951/. 

June  26.— By  Weston  diH  Son:  7 to  13 (odd),  Montesque- 
St.,  Canning  Town,  f.,  10  to  16  (even),  Clarkson-st., 
fii  35i  37)  Clarkson-st.,  f.,  1,000/.;  12,  Overton -rd., 
Brixton,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  12s.,  625/.  ; f.g.r.  of  78/., 
Kildoran-rd.,  with  reversion  in  89  yrs.,  1,860/.  ; f.g.r.  of 
24/.,  Lyham-rd.,  ditto  in  89  yrs.,  6og/.  ; f.g.r.  of  100/., 
Mandreli-rd.,  ditto  in  89  yrs.,  2,370/.;  10,  Wakehurst-rd., 
Wandsworth,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  34/.,  285^. — By  Green 
Son:  II,  Hebron-rd.,  Hammersmith,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r. 
7/.,  r.  40/.,  350/.— By  Driver  Perfect:  34,  38,  Ethelbert- 
rd.,  Margate,  f.,  r.  63/.,  990/.  ; 1 to  8,  Randolph-sq.,  f., 
1,055/.  ) profit  rental  of  20/.,  High-st.,  Kingsland,  u.t.  72 
yrs.,  230/. ; profit  rental  of  54-'.,  Marylebone-Iane,  u.t.  28 
yrs.,  500/.  ; profit  rental  of  40/.,  Great  Poicland-st.,  u.t. 
38  yrs.,  510/. — By  Chancellor  ^ Sons : f.  land,  two  acres. 
Ascot,  460/. — By  Alfred  Richards : 60,  62,  Cadiz-st., 
Stepney,  1,  3,  9,  ii,  Knott-st.,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  10s  , 
100/. — By  Debenham,  Tewson,  Co.:  “The  Beedingwood 
Estate,"  near  Horsham,  of  274  acres,  f.,  20,000/. 

June  27. — By  F.  W.  Glacier:  i to  4,  7,  13,  14, 
Waldegrave-rd.,  Kensington,  and  6,  W.nldegrave-ter.,  u.t. 
64_yrs.,  g.r.  40/. , 1,930/. — By  E.  S.  Smith:  No.  197, 
Kii  gsland-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7s.,  520/.  ; 32,  Lloyd's 
Row,  C’erkenwell,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  los.,  200/. — By 
W.  R.  Smith  Sen:  No.  47,  L-ambeth  Palace-rd.,  u.t. 
30  yrs.,  g.r.  11/.  5s.,  425/. ; 13,  14,  Osborne-ter.,  Clapham, 
u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  g6/.,  655/.— By  A.  Barton:  18, 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


CONTRACTS, 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


■ By  whom  Required.  Arcblt^,  Surreyor, 

^ or  En^norr. 


Artisanii'  Dwelllnfs,  Whlte's-lane,  Sc.  I 

Mission  Church,  W,«k-rley,  Durham 
spiimlture  for  leolatloo  Hospital  .... 

•Wood  Paring  Works  

•Rctful  Works,  Ur«n  I.aues 

•Wiipplyiug  and  Laying  YYirk  Paring  ., 


Drainage  Works.  WLiteiiich,  N.B 

Toll  House.  Rhigos  

Sewer,  Waihingtou.  Staltha 

•Seats  and  Tables.  Workhouse  

•Levelling  Gr>und.  Forming  Roads,  Ac.  .. 

Two  Houses,  CbapeMaue,  Alnwick  

Houses,  Eniii-ts  and  Rrooinrolil,  Aberdeen 

Bridge  over  River  Thame 

Main  Sewer,  Balbriggan,  co.  Dublin  ...... 

School  Buiidlngs.  StoDeyhulme 

Pair  Semi-detached  Houses.  PecDiaeii- 


. Willesden  Local  Board 
do. 

, Tottenham  Local  Beard 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

. OK«gow  Police  Coin. 

, Olsrnoiganshire  C.  C- 
Cliester  - le  • Street 
U-R  3.A 

, St.  Oilea,  Caiuherwell. 

. Lewiflinin  Burial  Bri. 

. J.  Cowan 

Ranald  Macdonald. , . . 
Hyde  Corporation  .... 


7 Union 


:1  Board 


RecoDStrueting  Stansfieid  Bridge.  Toti 

nionien  

Flagging,  Paving.  *e 

•Kniargeinent  of  Dining  Hal!,  WorkboiiS' 
Four  isoiisee,  Carlton,  near  Boinsley  ... 
Additions  to  luttnoary  at  Workhouse... 

Forty  Honae*.  AWraman.  Wales 

F.lglit  Cottages.  Oortou.  Lancs 

Railway  Vimluct.  Li'vrpxd-street 

•Sewerage  Works  at  Hadley  


, West  Riding  C.  C 

Warrile  (Lancs  iLoc,  B, 
f Islington  Uuardiaus. . 

. Rt.  Alban’s  Viiiun  .... 

. Building  Club 

M 8.  A L.  Ry.  Co 

. Salford  Corporation  .. 

, Fast  Baruet  Valley 


•Alterations  to  Industrial  Schools  1 

•Painting  Works  at  luflnnary ' 

Building*.  Ac,  at  Workhouse  

Sewage  Disposal  Works  at  Asylum,  Mor-  ; 

Lerivue  UailVBaugoX’lVel!uid.\\.\”[.\\^  ] 

School  Building*,  Cold  Batb-r'uul  1 

Road  Works,  Hirst-street.  Ac 

House,  KentVroncI,  Torquay  

Parish  Hall,  Brightou-gro'-e,  Newcai 

oD-l'yne 

•Clock  'lower  and  Institute.  Ledbury.. 


orthii  mVrltoid  Conn. 

Asylum  Visitors 

reshyieriaii  Church 


New  Roads  and  Se« 
Baths.  Red  Bank  . 


. Barrett  - Browning 

Memorial  Com 

. Beckenham  Loc.  Bd... 
, fitadurdshlre  Oeii.  In- 

, Hayward's  Heath  Loc. 


. M.vii 


-•orp.  . 


S.  Horly 

Clark  A Musenp 

O.  Claude  Kobsuu  .... 

do. 

P.  E.  Murphy 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

Qfiriul  

do. 

do. 

A,  L.  fitly 

M.T,  Wilson  

.T.  MitchVli''.’.'. 

C.  M.  Tiilte  

A,  Quarmby 

L.  0.  Williams 

J.  V.  Edwards 

F-  llreeiiwood 

W.  Smith 

J.  W,  Wilson  

T.  F.  Wo.dmaji 

Official  , 

n.W.  Bnjinell 

Wilson.  Son,  A Ald- 

wliKkle  

do. 

J.  A.  Daienport 

Q^ciol  

E,  MarslialV 

H.  Dearleii  

Edw.  lllch.trds 

Crawford  - Hick  A 
Wilkinson  

B.  BlnyoD  

.1.  A.  Angell 

Aston  Webb 

^ Beach  


Natnre  of  Work  or  Materl.als. 


By  whom  Required. 


W.  Ry,  Co 


Iron  and  Steel  Bridge  over  River  Ne 

R«*>lven.  Olaui 

Improvements  to  Baths,  Margaret-st 


•Guernsey  Oraclte  Sp.aini 

Water  Main,  Wrottall 

•Fever  Hospital,  Slu'oten  Hill 

Vagrant  Wards  at  Workhoiue 

Improvement  Woiks,  George  street,  Ae.  , 

•Ro^  Materials  

•Fence  Wall  at  N.E.  Hospital  

kuitary  Work  at  Asylum,  Knowle 


F.archiii 


.Sanitary  Spins  

•Sanabirium  Buildings 1 

•Electric  Lighting  Station,  Ac I 

•Public  Baths  

•Com  Exchange.  Fire  Station,  Ac 

Additions  to  Bchiwls,  Bcwicke 

•Nineteen  Shops  and  Houses ' 

Settling  Tanks.  Filter  Beds.  Ae ' 

Twenty  Cottage*,  Llandcbic,  Wales  

•Rebuilding  North  Wing  of  Inilrinary,  Ac.; 

Warehouse  and  Stabling.  .Ashtuu-uiider-| 

House,  Hooley  Hill,  Asliton-under-Lyne.. , 

A'ldilion*  to  Htalion.  Broodlcy,  Yorks R.  Walker 

Bueiiieiw  Premise*.  Barry  Docks,  Canliff.  F.  Ward 

Bi'hool  Buildings,  Spotlands,  Cardiir. ' 


t'  Llveritool  Corp 

Woking  Local  Board. . 

. Wandsworth  and  Clnp- 

I ham  Union 

. Isle  of  Wight  R.S-A... 
, Met.  Asviums  Board.. 

. ; Stroud  Union 

Nelson  (Uncs.l  Corp. 

. Maidstone  V.S.A 

.j  .Met-  Asylums  Bd 

. ! Visitors 

. I Hints  County  Asvlum 
. I Tunbridge  Wells  Corp, 

. Aylcshiiry  Loc.  Bd.  .. 

. OvtordCorp 

Wallaend  Scb.  Bd 

Lee  Lodge  Estate  .... 
Donca.«tor  U.R.S.A.  .. 
. Freneh  Anthracite  Co. 
South  Molton  Union.. 

J.  Bickncll  A Co 


Architect.  Surveyor,  | 


T.  R Saunders.... 
T.  W,  Aldwlhckle 
W.  H.  C.  Fl«her  ., 
J.  W.  Bradley  .... 

F.  Buntine  

A.  A u.  Hnrslou  .. 

J.  Robinson 

do. 

H.  M.  Caley 

Official  . !!!!!!!! 


W.  Hope 
F.  A W 
ftfflcial 
Jones  A Co. 


Stoek 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


I By  whom  Advertised. 


•Engineer,  Architect,  and  Surveyor  ' Corp.  of  Norwich  .... 

Surveyor  Carnarvon  T.  C 

♦Draughtsman,  Gold  Coast Crown  Agents  foi 


•Professorship  of  Architecture University  College, 

•Assistant  Surveyor*,  B,E.  Civil  Staff  Civil  Service  Com..... 
•He^-Msster  I Stoke-oii-Txent  School 


6001 

1-101 

■ITiOl.  Ac. 
3TK.  Ac. 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  thU  yumber.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  vii,,  vlll.,  aiKi  ix.  Public  Appointments,  pp,  X'.tl,  anil  xxiil. 


Cavour-'it.,  Kenningtoii,  u.t.  495TA.,  g.r.  3/.,  r.  28/,,  250/.  : 
7,  Alhert-st.,  ii.t.  49  yls.,  g.r.  3/.,  r.  jai.,  290/.  ; 84, 
Cnnningham-rd.,  Shepherd’s  Rush,  u.t.  73  Jts.,  g.r. 
6/.  los.,  r.  30/.,  250/. — Ry  A.  Sm'iil  Son:  ‘‘’The 
Priory  Farm,"  Southend.  1363.  3r.  lup-,  f.,  12,000/.— By 
D.  i'oung:  27,  29,  Stockwcll-rd.,  Clapham,  ii.l.  66  yrs., 
g.r.  2o/.,  r.  105/.,  1,000/ 

Ju.SE  28. — by  Hartnan  Bro.^.  : t,  St.  John's-st..  Smith- 
field,  f.,r.  1B9/,  4,000/. — By/./.  Whteler.  25.  .Smith-st., 
Chelsea,  f..  800/.— Ry  C.  «S^  /•’.  RutUy : ■' Hlmstead." 
Soiith-pk-hill-rd..  Croydon  : and  a plot  of  land,  f..  J.440. 
— By  (/7aj/Vr  6*  ; F.  land,  Hendon,  nj  acres,  f., 

1,000/.— C C.  T.  Moore,  4,  Disraleigh-rd.,  Forrest- 
gate,  f.,  r.  30/.,  350/. ; 9,  11,  Cobden-sr..  Bromley-hy-Bow, 
u.t.  61  years,  g.r.  6/,  245/. — Newbon  b*  Co.:  64,  65,  66, 
Frederick-st.,  Barnsbury,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  18/..  r.  90/., 
750/. : asi  27,  Kelvin-rd.,  Highbury,  u.l.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  14/., 
r.  80/..  700/.  ; 19,  Preston-.st..  Kentisli  Town,  u.t.  54  yrs., 
g.r.  5/.  los.,  150/. — Daniel  Watney  Sons:  “Croydon 
L^ge,"  Croydon,  and  14  a.  3 r.  10 p.  f.,  15,200/. — Fare- 
brother.  Ellis,  fir"  Co.  : “ Baddow  Hall,"  near  Chelmsford, 
and  121  a.  tr.  i2p.,  f.,  6,100/. — Stimpsenb^Sons . No.  117, 
Blackfriars-rd.,  f..  1,350/.  : 27  to  33  odd,  Opal-st., 

Kennington.  C.,  530/.  : 582,  Rotherhithe-st.,  Rother- 

hithe;  7,  .Silver-st.  : and  17,  Pumell-pl.,  f.,  165/1 

7,  Dalyeli-rd.,  Stockwell.  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7s.,  r, 
42/.,  265/;  No.  It  The  Avenue,  Barnet,  f..  r.  50/.,  750/. 
37.  Carnarvon-rd..  f.,  r.  25/..  440/.— By /.  IP.  Truman: 
138,  139,  140,  .-Mexandra-rd.,  Wimbledon,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r. 
15/.,  r.  170/..  T.880/.;  three  plots  of  f.  land,  Fnirfawn-rd.. 
150/.;  three  plots  of  f.  land,  .Merton-rd.,  460/.:  cottage  and 
workshops,  Beiiiah-rd.,  f.,  r.  50/.,  640/.  ; 6 to  12  (even), 
Harlfield-rd..  f.,  r.  195/..  3,160/.:  16,  Hartfield-rd.,  f.,  660/.; 
44,  46,  48,  Harlfield-rd.,  f.,  r.  125/.,  1,920/. ; i to  4,  The 
Broadway,  f.,  r.  260/.,  7,280/.;  The  Broadway,  “ Price '.s 
Yard,"  house  and  shop,  f.,  r.  50/.,  1,060/.;  the  Police 
Station,  f.,  r.  125/.,  2,300/. 

June  29. — By  C.  P.  IVhitelev:  ‘‘Woodficld,"  Cedar- 
rd.,  Sutton,  f.,  r.  65/.,  800/.— By  Brianl  b*  Son:  172, 
Stockwell  Pk.-rd..  Brixtoii,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  i6s.  8d., 
r.  44/.,  3x0/.;  32,  Portland-pl.  North,  Clapham,  u.t.  26  yrs., 
g.r.  3/.  6s.  8d.,  245/. — By  F..  dr*  F.  Swain:  63.  Whitfield- 
st.,  Fitrroy-sq.,  f.,  r.  55/,  9io/.:  f.g.r.  of  20/.,  Butterswick 
Cottages,  Hammersmith,  reversion  in  49  yrs.,  670/. — By 
Jones  b‘  Son:  F.g.r.  of  7/.,  Old  Ford-rd.,  Bow,  reversion 
It  73  yrs..  190/.;  l.g.r.  of  12/..  Burdett-rd.,  Mile  Knd.  u.t. 
64  yrs.,  270/.— By  IV.  Houghton ; 4^  .acres,  f.  Land,  Fcrri-- 
lane,  Walthamstow,  1,400/.:  46  to  52,  Colne-rd..  Twicken- 
ham, c..  560/. — By  7f.  Tidy  b*  Son:  33,  Ockendon-rd., 
Islington,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  los.,  r.  38/.,  345/. ; 23, 
Umfreville-rd.,  H.arringay.  u.t.  93  yr.s.,  g.r.  6/.  los.,  r. 
35/.,  290/. ; 14,  15.  Baker's  -Uley,  Bow,  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r. 
^5/-,  55^- — By  Holcombe  b‘  Betts:  157,  Camhridge-st., 
Pimlico,  u.t.  37  >Ts.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  55/.,  450/.  ; 30,  32.  Isledon- 
rd.,  Hollow.ny,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  r.  78/.,  720/. ; 59, 
Oldfield-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  70  jts.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  eS/., 
270/. — By  Ball,  Norris,  b^  Hadley:  8,  Lome  % ilias. 
Tooting,  f.,  300/.;  “Claremont,"  Lonsdale-rd.,  Barnes, 
u.t.  78  >TS.,  g.r.  15/.  2S.  6d.,  r.  75/.,  693/. ; 2,  4,  6, 
Rivercourt-rd.,  Hammer.smtth,  f.,  r.  170/.,  2,610/. ; 

30,  Mall-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.  55/.,  830/. 
By  Bean,  Burnett,  b‘  Eldridge : “Forest  Glade," 
Whipps  Cross-rd.,  Epping  Forest,  f.,  615/.;  2,  3,  4,  Forest 
Glade,  f.,  r.  137/.,  i,955/-  i 20,  Pembroke  Gardens,  Kensing- 


ton, u.t.,  51  jTs.,  g.r.  to/.,  680/. ! 17  to  31  (odd),  Athol-st., 
Poplar,  u.t.  63  yrs..  g.r.  30/.,  1.550/.  : 93  to  101  (odd), 
Teviot-st.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r-  22/.  lo.*.,  i,4iof.  I 159,  i6t,  163, 
Brunswick-rd.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  1,150/.  ; 122,  124,  126, 
Bninswick-rd.,  U.l.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  los.,  900/. ; 185,  187, 
193,  Grundy-st.,  u.t.  48  jts.,  g.r.  9/.,  455/.  ; 304,  St. 
Leonards-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  220/. 

[C<?»i/«zir//ci»j  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
mproved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent ; 
'.  lor  fiiehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; .st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  S:c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT 

TIMBER, 

Gteenheart,  B.C. 

ton  8/s/e  e/0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  .. load  lo/o/o  li/o/o 
Sequoia,U.S.ft.cu  ai'j  2/6 
Ash,  Canada  load  s/io/o  3/15/0 

Birch,  do, 2/to/o  3/i5'o 

Elm,  do 3/5'o  4/10/0 

Fir,  Dantsic.  dec.  1/5/0  gs/e 

Oak,  do 9/10/0  4/15/0 

Canada S/>S/o  7/5/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  9/10/0  3,0/0 

Do,  Yellow..,,  g/io/o  4/15/0 
Lath,  Dantsic.  fatb  4/10/0  5/10/0 
Sl  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/20/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,log 9/5/e  4/10/0 

Odessa,  crown, , ..  9/5/0  4/10/0 

Deals,  Finland 
and  & ist  scd  100  8/0/a  lo/io/o 

Do.  4th  & 3rd  ..  7/10/0  9/0/0 

Do.  Riga 7/10/0  g/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 
iSt  yellow....  9/10/0 
Do.  and  yellow  e/0/0 


Do.  ' 


8/1 


^0/0 

ll/O/O 
8/a/e  i6/a/o 


Swedish 
White  Sea......  7/10/0  i$/o/o 

Canada,  Pine  1st  99/10/0  99/0/1 
Do.  do.  9nd....  ipo/i  ' 

Do.  do.  3rd,  i;c.  7A0/C 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  g/o/c 
Do.  do.  3rd  Ac 

2nd 6/10/0  7/10/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/a  7/5/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq..  1 In.  prep. 

ist  o,'9‘6  0/14/6 

Do.  end 0/7/0  o/it/6 

Other  qualities— 

Cedar,  Cuba  . . ft, 

Honduras,  &c. 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican  do.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do.  .. 

Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio 7/0/0  

Bahia  6/3/0  S7/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Do, 
mtogo. 


18/0/0 


11 


4/0/0  i3/c?a 


»,»,  0/0's  0/1/0 


OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  {eontinucifl. 

Satin,  Porto  Rico  clo.'6  d/i/6 
Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0,3)  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron — Pig.  In  Scot- 
land   ton  .-'o'o  0/0/0 

Bat.  Welsh,  In 

London. 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/o/q  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  40/to/o  41/0/0 
Best  selected  , . 41/0/0  41/10/0 
Sheets,  strong . . 50/0/0  0/0/0 

Chill,  bars 38/7/6  38/19/6 

YELLOWMETALib  o/0/4l  O/O/S 
L E A D - P i g . 
planish too  9/3'g  9I5/0 

brands 9/s'o  9'7l6 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  fL 
andupwards....  10/15/0  0/0/0 

Pipe 21/S/0  e/0/0 

ZINC  — EngBsh 
sheet...... ..ton  19/0/e  19/0/0 

Vieillo  Mon- 
tague   lo/to/o  0/0/0 

Tin— straits 6S/17/6  69/7/6 

Australian 69/ie/o  70/0/0 

English  Ingots..  72/10/0  73/0/3 

Banca..... 73/xilo  74/0/0 

Billiton  71/0/0  71/io/a 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  90/10/020/15/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  96/20/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceykm  33/15I0  24/0/0 

Palm.  Lagos 93/20/0  ^^0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 9i/o’o  9i'5/o 

Do.  brown 19/10/09915/0 

Cottonseed  ref. ...  ao/to/o  92/5/0 

Oleine aa/eeo  94/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  reSneef 5/0/0  19/0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  t/aa/o  0/0/0 
Archangel o/ii/o  «/e/o 


TENDERS. 

(Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  " The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  loa.m.  on  Thursday-I 


ABBEVLEIX  (Ireland),— For  the  execution  of  drainage  and 
sewage  disposal  works,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  W.  Kaye 
Parry,  C.Ii.,  35,  Dame-street,  Dublin:- 

W.  Baird  £7,561  o olT.  J.  Dixon,  Angle. 

J.  Cunningham  ....  1,98414  o|  sea-street, Dublinv.£i, 718  14  3 


ACTON.— For  the  erection  of  doctor's  residence,  stabling,  fence, 
walls,  &c.,  on  the  north  side  of  Pembroke-road,  Acton,  for  Ur.  A. 
layley  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Edward  Monson,  jun.,  architect.  Acton 
''ale,  W.  Quantities  supplied  ;— 

Dorey  & Co £7.895  I Hooper £7.7Cr3 

Codsen  Se  Sous 2,800  | F.  Nye,  Haling  (accepted)  2,700 


BARNET.— For  entrance  lodge  at  the  Barnet  Burial-ground,  for 
the  Trustees  of  llie  Barnet  Chancel  Est.ite.  Mr.  J.  u.  Traylen. 
architect,  16.  Bioad-street,  Stamford:— 

M.  A.  Pearson  ,^‘704  20  I John  WiUmott  A- Sons  ..£605  o 

W.  James  690  10)  N.  Lidstone 576  o 

Thos,  Butcher 670  o I William  I’owey  s68 

W.  T.  Williamson  656  8 5.  F.  Halliday,  Stam- 

I redcrick  VoUer 620  o|  ford.  Lines,  (accepted)  49920 


BARR0W-t’P( 'N-SdAR- — For  the  construction  of  sewe 
works,  for  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr,  W,  H.  Simpson,  ( 
Alliance -ch.ombers,  llorsefair-sireet.  Leicester  : — 

John  Hawley  & . 


J.  AE.  Bentley.... 
R.  Holmes  A Co... 
Henry  Hewett  .... 

Earl  A Briggs 

Thomas  Fhilbrick.. 


BEDLINU.xnN  (Norihumbetlant 
Boiiiarsund  and  Barrington,  for  ll 
Cooper,  surveyor,  Bedlinglon.  Qu: 
J.  Lacey  £aio  0 oil 

I.  CoxQO  398  8 9 

J.  Robson — — 


). — Forlayingsewet-pipes,  Ac., 
e L^al  Board.  Mr.  W.  W 

. E.  Simpson,  .’New- 
ca5tlc.on-T)-nev. . ..Xi244  17  6 
* ■ - pted. 


[Surveyor’s  estimate,  .£260.] 

BEVERLEY  (Yorks.). — For  the  erection  of  porter's  lodge  and 
casual  wards  at  the  workhouse,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Messis. 
Hawe  A Foley,  architects.  Beverley.  Quantities  by  architects:— 

Geo.  Scale*  £7,y!t  o o | Henry  Greenlaw  ...£2.938  3 8 

H.  Good 9,907  22  1 J.  R.  Foley.  Toll 

G.  Pape 2.000  o oj  Gavel.  Beverley 

Anty.  Uj-ons 1,987  n o(  (accepted)  2,88525  3 

[Architects'  estimate,  .£1,874.] 

BIRMINGHAM.— For  melsUing,  kerbing,  channelling,  Ac. 
Church-road  and  Uld-Iane,  Selly  Oak,  for  the  I'nion  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority.  Mr.  RobU  Godfrey,  C.E.,  \ alentine-toad,  King's  Heath. 
Birmingham  : — 

Mayes  ••£7,665  ° 0 


BROMLEY  (Kent).— For  the  erection  of  a house  in  Bromley 
Park,  Kent,  Irom  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  Mr.  William 
H.  Duliicld,  architect,  34,  Queen-street,  Cannon-street.  E.C 
Quantities  supplied  :— 

Patman  A Fothermgham..£r,95t  | Lowe  £1.715 

Parker  2,825  Grubb  A Sons 

Payne i.79B  | 


July  7,  1894.] 
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URTON-UPON-TRENT.—Fot  ihe  erection  of  school  buildings, 
for  the  Stanton  and  Newhall  School  Board.  Mr.  Henry  Beck, 
hitect,  as,  Hleh-street,  Biirton-upon-Trent 

V.irlow £6.940  I W.  Hopkins £8,043 

Willcock  & Co B.180  Henry  Lovatt S.oeo 

ter  & Harrison 8,i6a  I Geo.  Kennard 

Harley  5c  Son 8,125  I Thos.  Lowe  & Sons 7.870 

o.  Hodges  8,063  Richard  Kershaw 7,555 

dker  & Slater 8.050 1 W.  E.  Shaw.  Ilkeston* ....  7. >99 

iLccepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Dep.artment. 


“HARLTON  (Wilts.).— For  additional  buildings  to  Manor  I'c 
r Capt.  T.  E.  Fowlc.  Mr.  James  H.  Money,  architect, 
antities  1 „ - 

untley&Sous £45*  o " ! F.  Toomer  £293  ' 

enry  Ash 299  10  o 1 Whatley  5c  Co 205 


KIRKCALDY  (N.B.I.— For  causewaying  Links-street,  5:c.,  with 
granite,  for  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  Jas.  L.  Liimsden.  Burgh 
Surveyor,  Kirkcaldy.  Quantities  by  the  Surveyor 
I.  Kennedy  £3.906  1 o I R.  McKay  ..£3.68*  7 ° 

ipyfe  3.815  I*  0 L.  & W.  McDonald, 

; Leith 3,7^  o 4 I inverkeithing*....  3.24517  » 

J.iuks-slreet,  Sontherton  ly/iinstane. 

John  Kennedy £2,331  2 o | G.  Smith  £*.295  ^ ° 

Oas  a/ui  Fergus  Uyntis. 

R.  McKay- £127  0 1 1- S 6 

j.  Kennedy 9®  i 6 J.  Fyfc  7°  5 “ 

L.  5:  W.  McI>onald, 

Inverkeithing*  ....  7612  6| 

» Recommended  for  accept.ance. 


CHELTF.NII  AM.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a central  o'ecltic 

'hting  station,  for  the  Cheltenham  Coriiorallon.  Mr.  Joseph  Hall, 
iroiigh  Engineer.  Municipal  Offices,  Cheltenham. 

Malvern  5:  Son,  Cheltenham  £i.'99  o 0 


GATESHEAD.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  Rose, 
reet  for  the  School  Bo.ard  of  the  Borough  of  Gateshead.  Messrs, 
hompson  5c  Dunn,  architects.  5.  St.  Nlcholas-buildings.  Newcastle- 
i-Tyne.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Geo.  Bell 
inderson  & Co.  ..£4.840  ' ' ' ” 


ihn  Ross 4.359  a 

dw.  George 4.340 

iex.  Pringle 4.154  ' 

hos.  Lumsden....  4. ’*9 
ihn  C.  Hope 4.065  i 


Haswell  & Waugh.. £3,950  ' 


Ttios.  Hunter 3,872  ' 

Alex.  Bruce.  New- 
castle (accepted)..  3,808  I 


GODALMING.— For  the  erection  of  Technical  and  Art  School, 
It  the  Godalming  Town  Council.  Mr.  Sami.  Welmau.  surveyor, 
hurch-streel,  Godalming  ^ 

. F.  Hall £2,525  I Mitchell  Bros £2.30.1 

li^letl  5:  Hammond  ....  2,445  | J<- J’ink 


VlUton  . 


*.396  I T.  H.  Kingerlee  . 


GLOUCESTER.— For  the  erection  of  a Council  Chamber  and 
llier  works,  Shire  Hall,  for  the  County  Council.  Mr.  M.  H. 
lediand.  County  Architect,  15,  Clarence-street,  Gloucester  ;— 

ViUcock £8.085  I Hatherley  5t  Carr £7-tiS 

tephens  54  Dastow 7,898  Wm.  Jones  6.050 

issamaii  7,700  H.  A.  Forse.  Bristol*  ....  6,899 

)rew  Brothers  7.675  I 'Accepted. 


GREAT  BROUGHTON  (Cumberland).— Accepted  for  the  erec- 
lon  of  two  class-rooms,  for  the  Great  Broughton  School  Board, 
rlf.  Marsh,  architect.  Cockermouth 

i/a.umry  a'ld  John  Bolton,  Cockermouth  ....£i55 

rfaft'HP-.— John  Bolton.  Cockermouth  40  rt 

Toininva/iii  P/iini/'insr.—K  Grave  & Son.  Cockermouth..  109  18 
‘aiuling. Ponsonby  Carruthers,  Great  Broughton 


HARWELL  (Berks.).— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  for 
he  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  B.  Seward.  Wokingham.  Quantities  by 
dr.  W.  H,  J.  Simmonds,  surveyor.  Reading. 

V.  H.  Siary £t.209  o o I J.  Buckle 888 

leorge  King  1.198  o 0 G.  H.  Wheeler  869 

. Smallbone  1,160  o o | George  Thatcher  .. ..  654 

rt'.A.Wheeler.  Wan-  I 

tage  (accepted)  . . 1,099  8 6 ] 

HASTINGS.— For  decorative  and  sundry  other  works  .it  The 
jueun's  Hotel,  Hastings,  for  the  Queen's  Hotel  Company.  H.astings 
imited.  Mr.  Arthur  Wells,  architect  and  surveyor,  Queens 
;iiambers.  Hastings:— 

'olliuson_5:  Lock  ..£2, ran 


■c  5:  Cob.ay  . 


3 IS  6 
i.9rjo  o 0 
r.Sos  13  o 


H.  E.  CruttenUen  . .£1,769  ' 

S.  !’.  Miller 

P.  Jenkins 

H.  Lancaster 

J.  Barkar  5:  Co,  .. . 


J.753  ' 

J.675  ' 


HASTINGS.— Accepted  for  sanitary  work  at  The  Queens  Hotel, 
Hastings,  for  the  Queen's  Hotel  Company,  Hastings,  l.imitcd.  Mr. 
Arthur  Wells,  architect  and  surveyor.  Queens  Chambers, 
Hastings  1—  , 

W.  E.  Brown,  H.astinga £354  o o 


HASTINGS.— For  verandah  coverings  and  balcony  railings  at 
The  Queen's  Hotel,  Hastings,  for  the  Queen's  Hotel  Company. 
Hastings,  Limited.  Mr.  Arthur  Wells,  architect  and  surveyor, 
Queen's  Chambers.  Hastings 

Macfarlane 

The  Coalbrooke,  Dale  Co.  - 

Geo,  Wright  (ainc  roofing  not  ) 

includedl* £247  7 3 > 3t3  = 

F.  Braby  (zinc  roofing  only)*  6s  >5  7 7 

• Accepted. 


£545 


HASTINGS.— For  repairs,  alterations,  and  improvements  at  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  Hastings,  for  the  Queen's  Hotel  Company,  Hastings. 
Limited.  Mr.  Arthur  Wells,  architect  and  surveyor,  Qu-®"'' 
Chambers,  Hastings:— 

T.  Salter  £2,279  1 H.  E.  Cnittenden £2,195 

J.  Lester  2,277  [ P.  Jenkins*  " "" 

♦ Accepted  at  scliedule  prices. 


Arthur  Wells,"  architect  and  surveyor,  Queen’s  Chambe 
Hastings 

J.  Barker  5:  Co.*  ....£411  o olHands £310  9 

Strode  lS:  Co 346  tt  o Verity  & Co 3=619 

HastingsElectricLight 

Supply  Co 345  18  4 I 

• Accepted  at  schedule  prices. 


HASTINGS.— Accepted  forjfibrous  plaster  decorative  work  at  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  Hastings,  for  the  Queen’s  Hotel  Company,  Hastings, 
Limited.  Mr.  Arthur  Wells,  architect  and  surveyor,  Qiu’-n'^ 
Chambers,  Hastings:  — 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackson  & Son,  London  £tt 


Artliiir’WeUs,  architect  and  surveyor.  Queen’s  Chambers,  Hastings, 
Teiiilers  from  a schedule  supplied  by  the  architect,  the  specili 
describing  the  quality  of  the  work  being  prepared  by  each 

Sciilor  to  accompany  his  tender  • 

piers  & Pond £510  0 0 

BeUhaw  & Co.  - - 


Hastings  Electric 
Light  Supply  Co.*  358  13 
Strode  & Co 343  o 


Roger  Dawson  6c  Co.£3on  t 
Raynes,  Smith.  5i  Co.  269  ii 
Fowler,  Lancaster,  5 


Co.  . 


•Accepted. 


LEEDS.— For  the  extension  of  the  Whitehall  Printeries,  for 
Messrs.  J.  W,  Petty  5:  Sons.  Mr.  W.  S.  Braithwaite,  architect,  6, 
South  Parade,  Leeds  1— 

fin'e*  awn' .!/«'’«. —Charles  Myers £892  10  0 

Car/v««rw  ypittcr-c.—J.  Ledgard  5:  Son  ..  404  n 6 

/r<j»{/-««rfrr-Fredk.  Dyson 118  18  0 

/’ft/vtirr-u—H.  Braithwaite  & Co 95  ° ° 

John  Atkinson  & Son  74  0 0 

[All  of  Leeds  ] 


LONDON.— For  new  premil 
E.,  for  Messrs.  Kinloch  & Co. 
Paramor  .... 

Holland  St  Hanne 

Grimwood 

Clarke  St  Braccy 
Mowlem  5c  Burt 
T.  Rider  St  Son 

T.  Boyce 

Foster  5c  Dicksee 
Colls  & Son  .... 


25,800 

251789 

25,483 


W.  Downs  £25 

Lascelles  5c  Co "" 

W.  Shurmur  

Ashby  & Homer 

F.  5c  F.  J.  Higgs 

Lovatt 24 

L.iwrence  5c  Co 01 

V.itman  & Fotheringham  21 

J.  5:  J.  Greenwood 2: 


LONDON.— For  w arehouse.  Stc.,  at  IJurward-street. Whitechapel, 
for  Messrs.  Keacley  5:  Tonga.  Mr.  Wm.  Eve,  architect  :— 

Godfrey  St  Son  £6,987  1 I-  Chessum  5:  Son £6,830 

W.  Shurmur  6 900  Killby  Sc  Gayfonl 6,684 

F.  5c  F.  H.  Higgs 6.899  Hirris  5:  Wardrop  6,683 

Patman  lS:  Fotheringham  6,851  | 


LEIGHTON  BUZZARD.— For  making  alterations  and  additions 
lo  the  Bassett-road  Schools,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Lawrence,  architect,  Leighton  Buzzard.  Quantities  by  the  atchi- 

Tuit  Bros £420  I Garside  5:  Son  ;6363 

F.  Adams 395  | Hart  5c  Adkins  363 

Edwards  5c  Sons  384  I D.  Cook  & Sons 349 

[All  of  Leighton,} 

[Architect's  estimate,  £350.] 


LEYTON  (Essex).— For  supplying  and  laying  1,690  yards  Norway 
granite  kerbing:  forming  footpaths.  5cc..  for  the  Leyton  Local 
Board.  Mr.  W.  D.awsoii,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Leyton:— 

J Neave  £896  o o j Fry  Bros £737  15  0 

E.  Wilson 783  o 0 J.J.ackson 630  o o 

Thos.  Adams 7*3  i*  8 vV.  Gnffiths,  Kings- 

J.  Reeves 749  5 10  I land-rd..  N.  (.accepted)  627  8 8 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £660.} 


Hi'RNCHURCH.— For  Cottage  Homes  at  Hornchurch,  for  the 
Guardians  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch.  Mr.  F.  J.  Smith, 
architect 

Holloway  Bros £8.900  I W.  Shurmur £6.19° 

Wells  8.827  Killingback 7.997 

Stimpson  8,750  | Todd 7,870 

White 8.485  I Ivory  7,445 

Allen  & Son 8.365  I Rons  6,730 

Charteris  8,200] 


HOVE.  — Accepted  for  providing  and  laying  kerbing  and 
channelling,  and  execution  of  street  works  (tliree  roads).  Mr. 
H.  H.  Scott,  Town  Surveyor.  Hove:— 

Messrs.  J.  Parsans  & Sons,  Church-road,  Hove  £3,153  o o 


ILFORD.— For  new  retort  house  for  Ilford  Gas-works.  Mr.  J. 
Crouch,  engineer.  Parliament-street  : — 

Gregors £974  ! Willmot £877 

Hammond  947 1 Waiaoii  (accepted)  S36 


LFiYTON  (Essex).— For  supplying  and  fixing  three  extra  sludge 
iresses  at  the  Leyton  Sewage  Worlts.  Mr,  W.  Dawson.  Surveyor, 
town  Hall,  Leyton  . Scheme  A.  Scheme  B. 

S.  H.  Johnson  St  Co £696  £S98 

Miisto5:Co — 795 


LEYTON  (Essex).— For  making  up,  kerbing,  and  draining  private 
streets  for  the  I-eyton  Local  Board.  Mr.  W.  Dawson,  C.E.. 
Surveyor.  Town  Ilcdl,  Leytonl— 

E.  Wilson £6,r6c  o olJ.  Jackson 4,c6o  o ° 

Fry  Bros 5,234  S 5 I 'V.  Griffiths  ....... . 3,89619  4 

J Neave  S,to3  0 o G.  Wilson,  Waltbam- 

Wrill 4.25511  3 stow*  3,8771610 

J.Reevcs  £4.241  8 ti  | •Accepted. 

[Surveyor's  estimate  £4,353  0 o.J. 


road^TLl^dMoTorNH,  John \\^Uiams.Peytindu.  Brecon.  Mr.  David 
j^enkins,  ’ 


•Accepted. 


d Evans,  Llandilo*. ...  520 


LLANDEBIE.- For  alterations  and  renovating  Saron  B.apiist 
Chapel  for  the  trustees.  Mr.  David  Jenkins,  arcliiu  ‘ 

Daniel  Jones  £141  o o I Daniel  Stephens. 

D.H.  Jones 13810  0 | John  Davies,  Swa 

•Accepted. 


..£115 


LONDON.— For  painting,  whitewashing,  and  repnii 
Infirmary.  Cale-street,  Chelsea,  for  tlio  Guardians  of  iht  . — . 
St.  Luke's,  Chelsea  Messrs.  Ltinsdell  5t  Harrison,  arcliitects, 
Compton-terrace,  Higlibu^;— 

F.  Lapthome  & Co £097  o | G.  1-oxley,  36,  King-st., 

E,  J.  Cridlan 595  ‘U  Regent-st,,  W.*  £555 

G.  '\Vade 574  J5  I * Accepted. 


the 


LONDON.— For  external  repairs  to  St.  Paul's  Church.  Canonbury, 
for  the  Vicar  and  Repairs  Committee.  Mr.  F.  W.  Lane,  .architect, 
152,  Albion-road,  Stoke  Newington,  N.  Quantities  supplied  :— 
Kerry  & Hollldge,  /"Rrvitc;  Williams  * .Son 601 


•£897  «S 

Quartennan 780  o 

Killby  5:  Gayford 714  o 

J,  AUen  & Son  680  0 

Patman  5;  Fotheringham  653  o 

Shiirmer  639  0 


Williams  _ 

Wontner,  Smith  & Son.. 

Grover  & Son 

McCormick  & Sons  .... 
Dove  Bros,  (accepted).. 
Vollet  (withdrawn)  .... 


LONDON.— For  proposed  shops,  offices,  and  dwcUing-houses, 


..£3.600 


East  India  Dock-road,  for  Mi 
architect 

J.  Woodward  ..  . 

1^.  5:  F.  J.  Wood 

J.  Holmes 

W.  J.Maddison... 

W,  Shurmur 

McCormick  & Son. 

G.  Sharp  


LONDON.— For  sewers  a 
the  Hornsey  Local  Board  :- 
Killingback  & Co.  - .£8,765 

B.  Cooke  & Co 8,505 

Dimmoic 


£3.860 


J,  Edmonds. . . 
Gregar  5i  Co. . 
Coulsell  Bros.. 


John  Jackson  . 


Topsfield  Estate,  Crouch  End.  N.,  for 

o 0 I Wilkinson  Bros 7, fir?  o 

o o W.  Griffiths 7.329  9 

I T.  Adams 7.13812  6 


S.  Hudson 7,69 


7,76417  6 I Jas.  Dickson.  Towns. 


mii,  St.  Albans*. 


I-ONDON.— Accepted  for  urinal  at  " The  Woodman " pnblic-hons 
B.  Finch  & Co-i  32.  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth  ..£175  o 0 


LONDON.— For  wrouglit-iron  fencing,  for  the  Hornsey  Loc.al 
Board;—  ' Per  yard 

Clark,  Hunt  5t  Co 15^- 

H.  F..  Mitchell  & Co 7 2 

Raybould  & Co 7 i 

Bayliss,  Jones,  5£  B.ayliss,  139  and  141  Cannon- 
street,  E.C.  (accepted) 7 oj 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  &c.,  82  & 84,  St.  John-street,  E.C., 
for  Messrs.  Munt  & Co.  Mr.  Walker,  architect.  West-street, 
Finsbury  : — _ ^ 

Falkner £3.700  I Irivin  £1.898 

Young 2,439  Reason  1,875 

Perkins 2,200  | 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a mission  building  in  West  Ferry- 
road,  North  Greenwich.  Messrs.;.  E.  K.  5c  J.P.  Cutts,  architects 

Lathey  Bros £2.287  I J.  H.  Johnson £2,127 

A.  Porter - ' 

Holloway  Bros 


Harris  5c  Wardrop 


LONDON.— For  erecting  workshop  at  Mare-atreet.  Hackney. 
Mr.  J.  Haiiiilton,  architect 

Barrett  5c  Power  £469  I Rayner  £420 

Hayworth  5c  Son 465  G.  W.  Beale 415 

W.  Shurmur 432  j G.  T.  Blow  409 


LONDON.— For  new  premises  at  Golden-lane,  E.C.,  for  Messrs. 
Bean  5:  Co.  Mr.  R.  W.  Price,  .architect 

Sparks £3.065  | J-  Smith  5c  Son  £2.847 

W.  Shurmur 2.997  Patman  54  Fotheringham  2.781 

Martin  Taylor 2.900  I 


Stratford,  for  Messrs. 
Mr.  W.  LT.  Church,  architect 

Galley £2,580  I W.  Shurmur £*,177 

Reed*  Son 2,442  W.  Watson 2,c94 

Gregar 2,247  Atherton  5c  Latta  2,016 

Latkes  & Son 2.220  | 


LONDON’.— For  painting.  5cc.,  at  the  City  of  London  Union, 
Homerton,  for  the  Guardians.  Messrs.  Hammond,  nrchltects : — 

Lidstone  £2.900  I J.  5c  H.  Cocks £2.700 

F.  &F.  J.Wood  2,755  W.  Shurmur *-673 

l.arke  & Son  2,754  | W.  5c  H.  Castle  2,3^ 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  providing  materi.lls  and  constructing 
cw  road  at  North  Woolwich  ; — 

Brunswick  Rock  Asphalte  PavingCompany  £1,617 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  providing  and  laying  Brunswick  rock 
asphalte  paving  in  various  streets  for  the  Pluinstead  Board  of 
Works;—  , 

Brunswick  Rock  Asphalte  Paving  Co.  (18,259  super  ynrds)£3,ooo 


Li  iNDON.— Accepted  for  providing  and  Uying  Portland  cement 
concrete  and  Brunswick  rock  asphalte,  in  Rosonian  Mews,  for  tho 
Clerkenwell  Vestry 

Brunswick  Rock  Asphalte  Paving  Co £230 


LONDON.— For  stables.  &C..  at  Biirlhigton-road,  Fulham,  S.W., 
for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  Percy  W. 
Britton,  engineer 

Perry  5c  Co £4.218  I C.  Wall  £3.465 

Holliday  5c  Greenwood  ..  4.113  Parker 3-395 

Downs  4.097  I I<-  & F.  Evans  3,389 

Knight  4.069  I H.  U.  Evans 3-345 

Ansell 3,700  t Wilkinson  Bros,  (accepted)  3,271 

J.  O.  Richardson  3,570  i 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  sliop-filtinga  at  No.  132.  Rye-lane 
Peckham,  S.E..  for  Mr.  W.  West.  Mr.  W.  Burrell,  architect 
J.  O.  Richardson,  Albert  Works,  Peckham £110  0 o 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  fittings  requited  at  new  Sorting  Office. 
Cherry  Orchard-roaa.  East  Croydon,  for  Her  Majesty's  Uffico  of 
Works.  Mr.  John  Tosh,  architect 

J.  O.  Richardson,  Albert  Works.  Peckham £>88  0 o 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  painting  and  renovation  to  the  Crysl''^ 
Pafficc  Station,  for  tlie  London.  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway  Company.  Mr.  F.  D.  Banister,  engineer:— 

J.  U.  RichariUon,  Albert  Works,  Peckham  ....£1.979  0 o 


LONDON.— For  boiler-house,  engine-liouse,  Ax.,  .it  Central 
Station  Buildings,  King's-roaii,  N.W.,  for  St.  I’ancras  Vestry. 
Professor  Hy.  Robinson,  M.Inst.C.  A E.E..  Engineer : — 

5;_Co £8.948  0 0 I Steed  7,187  0 o 

• 7-579  0 0 1 J.  o.  Richardson. 

• 7.536  17  7 I Albert  Works, 

. 7.500  0 o Peckham* 7.117  i'  1 

- 7-347  8 0 I • Accepted. 


Wilkinson  Bros. 
Munday  & Son 

Pailinson  

Godson  A'  Son 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  .additions  to  the  Phosnix  Brewery, 
Netting  Hill.  W.,  for  Messrs.  J.  Campbell  Johnstone  at  Co.  Mr,  J. 
Henry  Richardson,  architect,  Shepherd's  Bush.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Heelis  & Wrightson  ; — 


Chamberlen  Br 

Adamson  5c  Son 

Courtney  & Fairbnim  . 


--£1,587  j Scrivener  & Co.  ... 
..  1,497  Howell  J.  WUliams 
..  1,494  I Atherton  A Laita* 
• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  additions,  Ac.,  to 
Mr.  Stephen  Grocott.  Mr.  F.  Child,  s 
Baniet 


F.  Bedford  Pitcher  .. 

Wells  A-  Son  

C.  H.  Binney  A Co. 

Macfarlane  Bros 

\v.  Ellwood  


Reduction 
for  suggested 
alteration  of 


W.  1 

Fred.  Voller,  Wood  Ore 


• Accepted, 


LONDON.— Far  the  erection  of  ico-ft.  diiuiney  shaft,  reconstruc- 
tion of  boiler  house  and  coat  store,  firebrick  seacings  to  four  steam 
boilers,  and  work  in  connexion,  for  the  Lambeth  Board  of  Guar- 
dians. Mr.  E.  H.  Brewster,  engineer ; — 

John  Appleby £2,870  o o 1 Yates  £2-150  o o 

D.  Smith  2.17s  o 0 ] Neal  1,9:6  o o 


I-UTON.— For  the  erection  of  residence  near  General  Cemetery, 
for  Mr.  A.  Bird.  Mr.  A.  Wilkinson,  architect,  Cardilf-road,  Luton. 

Miskin £1.100  u I Neville 965  0 

Nelson 1,091  16  Dunham,*  Luton 947  o 

White  988  0 I • Accepted. 


MACCLESFIELD.— For  tlie  erection  of  a steel  girder  bridge 
near  Antrobus  Hall,  Gre.vt  Warford  and  Mobberley,  for  the 
Prestbury  and  h.ast  Bucklow  Highway  Boards.  Mr.  Carswell, 
'-urveyor,  King  Edward-street,  Macclesfield.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
II.  K.  Price,  architect,  Matidieater ; — 

Bettany  £215  otjno.  Foden  £i4S  o 

Massey  A Son 193  10  Geo.  Blackshaw,  Mob- 

F.  Dawson 18519  berley*  144  0 

Tato  A Gordon  150  0 1 * Accepted. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.-For  alterations  to  the  Tow  Law 
Presbyterian  Church  and  Manse.  Messrs.  Badenoch  A Bruce, 
arcliitects,  21,  Pilgrim-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Macallum  A Bates  ..£162  10  o | R.  Burlinson  A‘ Co.  ..£153  14  3 
Carfifniir  okJ  yaintr. 

N,  W.  Maughan £127  7 to  I Robt.  Rawes  £105  s o 

ciiHi™..  ...  ..  I T..— „ r-  Waugh, 


ic6  r6  10  I Tow  Law*  . 
SUU 


90 


Kirk  A Dickinson  ....£81  19  o I R.  Mascall,  Bishop 

Ed.  Beer  A Sons 7917  8 Auckland* £52  7 - 

Charles  Nicholson  ....  5912  o| 


10  o I Charles  Roberts,  Tow 

0 oi  Law* ^12 

• Accepted. 


i8 


THE  BUILDER. 


[July  7,  1894. 


NEWBVRY.— For  additions  to  St.  Mary's  Schools,  Newbury. 
Mr.  James  H.  Money,  architect. 

Geo.  Elms jCS48  0 0 I Samuel  EllicFtt,  New- 

A.  H.  Houghton  ....  539  o 0 bury  (accepted)  ....  498  14  to 

E.  C.  James 499  0 o | 


NEWCASTLE. UNDER. LYME. -For  sctt-pavine  Penkhuil- 
street.  Lad.Iane,  &c..  Tor  the  Town  Council,  Mr.  James  Fattison, 
Borough  SutveyoT,  Newcastle-under- Lynie 

Contract  i.  Contract  a. 

F.  Barkc £635  7 o ....£53 

Smith  iS:  Taylor.  Basford,  near  New- 
castle  624  0 0 ....  48* 

John  Horobin,  Cobridge,  Stoke-on- 

Borough  Surveyor  398  0 0 ....  u 

•Accepted. 


NEWPORT  (Mon.).— For  the  construction  of  storage  and  intake 
reservoirs,  tunnels,  road-diversion,  dtc  , for  the  Town  CounciL 
Mr.  Conyers  Kirby,  C.E..  Stow  Chambers.  Newport 

Geen  £151.121  I Watt  * WUlson £112.150 

Bell 149.461  I Tempest  110.877 

Allan  147.725  I Gall ios.c65 

I.  T.  Firbank  >4'-tSS  I London  & Co.... 97.998 

Fond  & HitchcoT 1^.807  I Young 9<.5o6 

Tohn  AIrd  & Son  ijo.737  ] Patterson  & Co.,  Ltd.  ..  93,620 

Rutter 118.929  Jenkins  92,323 

Itingmeers  estimate,  £96,170  los.  4d.} 


NORTHAMPTON  .-For  additions.  &c..  to  vagrant  wards,  fnr 
the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  J.  A.  Piccaver,  architect,  7.  Wood  Hill, 
Northampton.  Quantities  by  architect;— 

A.  T.  Chown  £355  * I > Garrett  £297  10 

G.  W.  Souster  320  7 I E.  Archer 290  0 

G.  Branson  & Son  315  o ' R.  Hickman 290  0 

C.  F.  Shantian 303  o 1 W,  Throssell  288  0 

I.  Dunckley  290  o 1 T-  A.  Fi<her 286  7 

J,  M.  Panting  198  0 I Wilford  &;  Judkin* 277  o 

• Accepted. 

[All  of  Northampton.] 


NORTHAMPTON.— For  forming,  dte..  roadway  (Greenwood, 
road),  for  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Spencer.  Messrs.  Jno.  Ingman  d; 
Shaw,  architects,  7,  George-rOw,  Northamptcn  ; — 

Watkin  Bros.  £«S  o o I Gregory £718  0 0 

Frown  8(315  7 1 Cosrord 66(  o 0 

HaU 800  0 o I Green  Bros. 648  o 0 

Martin  794  0 0 ! Finnegan.  Northamp. 

Farmer 758  0 0 1 ton  (accepted) 635  0 0 


NORWICH.— For  granite  paving  certain  streets  In  the  city,  for 
the  Corporation.  Mr.  O.  E.  Winter,  C.E..  City  Engineer /ro.  /tm., 
Guildhall,  Norwich  ;- 


Labou 


o.,ly. 


W.  Griifiths i 2 per  sup.  yd, 

G.  Hall  0 11} 

W.  Wadey  1 4 „ 

H.  Burham,  Darlaston  (accepted) 0 10 

J.  Speight 1 9 ^ „ 

too  S/andarHs  0/ Ota! /or  H'tod  Paving. 

Jewson  3i  Sons.  Norwich  (accepted), £to  9 6 per  standard 

marked  W.R.W, 


ORPINGTON  (Kent!-- For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi- 
detached cottages,  for  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Doyle.  Mr.  Thomas  Marsh, 
architect.  Bromley,  Kent. 

Thompson  £770  I W.  HoeWaday,  Bromley*  ..  535 

Somerforil  Si  Son  506  Whitehead  and  Sager 495 

C.  Salchell  189  I *Accopted. 

[.Architect's  estimate.  £533.] 


PARK.STONE.— Accepted  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  “ H.ilf  Way  " 
Hotel  at  Parkstone  for  Messrs.  HaU  & Woodhouse.  Mr.  H.  F.  J. 
Barnes,  architect,  Poole;— 

W.  J.  Chinchen,  East  ClilTWorks,  BoUrnemeutb  ....£1,600 


PEMBROKE  DOCK.— For  additions,  Arc.,  to  school  buildings. 

I.lanien.  Pembroke  Dock,  for  the  School  Board  of  the  Borough  of 
Pembroke.  Mr.  John  E.  P.  Ladd,  architect.  Main-street, 
Pembroke : — 

Evans  Si  Morris £S30  IS  I Charles  Young.  Pem- 

Davis  £.’  Morgans  496  o broke  Dock*  £345  o 

Frederick  Noakes  475  o I 

* Accepted  subject  to  approval  of  Education  Department. 


PLYMOl-TH.— For  the  restoration  of  St.  Mawgan-ln-Meneage 
Church,  near  Kelston.  Mr.  Edmund  Sedding,  architect,  7, 
Buckland.terrace,  Plymouth. 

Julian £1.070 

Eva  & Richards  (accepted) 940 

PONTYPOOL.— For  the  erection  of  twenty  cottages  in  blocks  of 
ten  houses  each  :— 

O.  Lewis,  Llanithel.. £3.410  0 0 


RAMSBOTTOM  (t-ancs)— Fot  forming,  paving,  kerbing.  ice. 
Draba-streer.  Frince.street,  and  Strang-street.  for  (he  Local  Board. 
Mr.  Arther  W.  Smith,  surveyor.  Calleoder-street.  Ramsbntlom  : — 
Chas.  J^maz.  Higher  Summerseat.  near\  Schedule  of 
Bury  • J prices. 

ROWRAH  (Cumberland).- For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  church 
and  school.  Mr.  A.  Huddart,  architect,  22,  I.owthet-sireet,  White- 
haven 

R.  MeWhinney £041  lo  [ R.  & D-  Pearson £868  t6 

Chappie  & Son  898  10  I J.  Green,  Cockermouth*  857  o 

* Accepted. 


...B  Committee  of  the  Salem  Baptist  ChapeL  Met . 

Morris  Roberts,  architect  and  surveyor,  14,  Bank-place,  Port- 

John  Wllllanis  £3*5  *5  0 

John  Thos.  Jones,  Celn-Mawr,  Ruabon  (accepted)  389  o 0 


RUGBY.— For  making  up  142  yards  run  of  new  street,  with 
sewers,  icc. , for  the  Freehold  I-and  Society.  Mr.  John  T,  Franklin, 
architect  and  surveyor.  Quantities  by  J.  T.  Franldin  :— 

Poner £896  0 o I Jewel £660  0 o 

Holme  776  I 6 1 Voimg  63a  0 0 

662  6 8 I Hall,  Rugby* 62415  0 

• Accepted. 


HoUowetl  .. 


RUGBY.— For  additions.  Sic.,  to  public  ofEces-Windmil'-lane,  for 
the  Local  Board.  Mr.  I.  H.  Btierlev.  Surveyor.  Rugby  ; — 

J.  Young  £170  o 0 1 W.G, Salchell. Chapel. 


A.  Harris 15411 


Accepted. 


SPILSBY.— For  the  drainage  of  Wainrteet.  Contract  No.  3. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Butcher,  District  Surveyor,  Spilsby.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J. 
•Watson,  HuU;- 

Siddons  & Freeman  £2.898  o 0 I T.  Elmes  £2.296  18  6 

S.  & W.  Pattinson..  2.878  10  0 [ J.  T.  Turner,  Wain- 

iCraw^aw 2,6^  11  0 I Heet  (accepted)  ....  2,2*6  10  0 

. Hibbitt 8.S9S  14  o | 

STRETFORD,— For  the  erection  of  forty  dwelling,  for  the 
Local  Beard.  Quantities  by  .Mr.  John  Bowden,  C.E..  John  Daiton- 
streel.  Manchester:— 

Wilson  & Toft £s.o»6  I W,  Brown  it  Son  £4.827 

8.  Powell  4.988  Wm.  Thorpe.  Chester-rd.*  4,819 

Jas.  Byrem  4,913  | • Accepted. 


Higgs  ii  Hill 3,398  0 j.  Fillet  & Sons  *,994 

J.  P.  Collinson 3.206  17  D.  Stewart,  Wallington, 

w.  H.Caze  3.159  o|  Surre>-*  2,918 

W.  Johnson  & Co..  Ld.  3,135  o|  * .Accepted. 


THAME- — For  supplying  and  laying  3,000  feet  of  pavei 
High-street,  fot  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Henry  Howland,  suiv 


J.  Tree  & Sons £i8< 

Wells  ic  Son 19- 

Victoria  Stone  Co iri 

Croft  stone  Co 

W.  Gibbs 

W.  Howlands.  High- 

SiKveyor’s  estimate  ..  15c 


Croft  J'ictoria 

Stone,  Indurated 

Slabs. 

..£171  00..  — 


THEYDON  BOIS  (Essez).— For  additions.  &c.,  to  Parochial 
School,  for  the  Committee.  Mr.  Jas.  Winter,  arcliitect,  Epping; — 

Palmer  Bros.  £362  | W.  Pavey £295 

White  & Son  332  T.  Keen,  Theydon  Bois 

W,  Lawrence 298]  (accepted)  245 


TWICKENHAM,— For  four  cottages  In  the  Fourth  Cross-road, 
Twickenham.  Mr.  F.  D.  Holmes,  architect;— 

WUcoz  £680  I Potter*  £6oa 

Lock  Bros, 650  j • Accepted. 


TWICKENHAM.— For  six  cottages  In  Alblon-road.  Twicken- 
ham. being  the  first  portion  of  the  estate.  Mr.  F.  D.  Holmes, 
architect : — 

Thompson  £970  I Wilcox  £915 

Hancock  940  A.  CoUis* 903 

Hurst  ic  Co 92(1  •Accepted, 


WALTHAM  CROSS.— For  erection  of  shop,  i:c..at  Waltham 
. ross.  Messrs.  Wlgg.  Oliver,  ic  Hudson,  architects 

J- Benne'  £1.003 1 I.  Bentley £1.781 

W.  Shunnur 1,825  | W.  Gardner 1.758 


WALTHAMSTOW,— For  new  premises  at  High-street,  Waltham- 
stow. fot  Messrs.  Fish  ic  Co.  Mr.  A.  A.  Tween,  architect. 

Woodward  & Co.  £2.«o  | H,  Wall  & Co £2.417 

2.S15  J.  Pocock 2.13s 

W.  Shurraui. 2.466  | 


WICK  FORD  (Essex).- Forthe  enlargement  of  the  parish  schools. 
Mr.  F.  Whitmore,  architect.  Chelmsford.  Qnantlties  by  architect  :— 
‘ ..£445  o 0 


J.  Gozx... 

J.  Elgie 

W.  Letch 425  ' 

),  Rayiier.  E.  Hann- 

ipgfield*...  - 395 

* Accepted. 


WINDSOR.— For  new  Conservative  Club.  Windsor.  Mr.  S.  M. 
Wyborn,  architect,  Windsor;— 

Alterations,  Hot 

(Goddard  ic  Son 


Akery  ... 
1 teverill  . 
Watson,  , 
Keavell... 


2.186 


WITHERNSEA  (Yorkshire).  — Accepted  for  providing  and 
laying  skating-rink  at  Withemsea  with  6-in.  concrete  and  Brunswick 
-"k  Bsphalte 

Brunswick  Rock  Asphalte  Paving  Co.  (i.ito  super, 
yards) £350 


WYMINCTON  (Northants.).— For  providing,  laying,  and  fixing 
2,309  yards  cast-iron  socket  mains,  with  hydrants,  icc.,  near 
Rushden.  for  the  Paroch'ial  Committee.  Mr.  Reginald  E, 
Middleton.  C.E.,  17,  Victoria-street,  London,  S.W. 

H.  Roberts  £550  4 o |J.  Keuchington £47512  4 

Straker  ic  Whitworth  540  o o fcUy  Cross  to 9 i 

H.  Shardlow  526  5 0 L wUlmott 434  o o 

J.  H.  Vickers 501  5 3 Peattie  & Axtell. 

Hughes  i;  Gotto  ....  48513  o|  Oxford  (accepted)  408  8 6 
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Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr,  II.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
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Armotial  Bearisigs  of  Counties  and 
Cities. 

|T  is  mainly  from  the 
artistic  or  archi- 
tectural point  of 
view  that  the  sub- 
ject of  public 
armorial  bearings 
is  of  interest  to 
us.  There  are 
those  no  doubt — 
and  probably  some 
among  our  own 
•readers — to  whom  heraldry  is  a kind  of 
sacred  study,  to  be  pursued  in  the  most 
serious  spirit,  and  with  a lofty  scorn  for  all 
fhose  who  are  either  indifferent  or  heretical 
in  their  heraldic  creed.  This  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance and  contempt  for  the  outer 
barbarian  which  is  characteristic  of  devout 
lieraldic  students,  naturally  arises  from  the 
tact  that  the  study  is  one  which  compara- 
tively few  persons  go  into,  and  which  can 
only  be  understood  in  detail  by  the  devo- 
tion of  the  best  part  of  ones  time 
to  it.  Hence  those  who  have  chosen 
thus  to  devote  themselves  form  a 
small  band  of  experts,  learned  in  a 
subject  which  they  have  pretty  much  to 
themselves,  and  with  a corresponding  degree 


attaching  to  the  keeping  up  of  an  ancient 
practice.  In  the  case  of  armorial  bearings 
which  have  been  borne  by  the  same  city  or 
the  same  person  for  many  generations  past 
there  is  of  course,  added  to  this  picturesque 
element,  a real  historic  interest. 

In  the  picturesque  sense  perhaps  the 
armorial  bearings  of  cities  are  of  more 
interest  and  value  than  those  of  individuals, 
since  they  enter  into  and  often  form  an 
important  element  in  the  decoration  of 


That  is  just  the  point ; the  value  ot 
armorial  bearings  in  the  present  day, 
especially  for  cities,  is  mainly  decorative  or 
picturesque,  and  corporations  do  not  like  to 
see  another  city  with  this  ornament  when 
they  are  without  it.  What  Mr.  Fox-Davis 
means  by  a bogus  coat-of-arms  is,  we  presume 
one  which  has  not  been  obtained  by  royal 
grant  through  the  Heralds’  College.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  however,  there  is 
nothing  illegal  in  a city  choosing  and  using 


public  buildings.  Hence  there  is  much  that  j any  device  it  pleases,  so  that  the  crime  of 
is  both  useful  and  interesting  for  arcliitects 
in  the  large  collection  of  the  armorial 
bearings  of  counties  and  cities  which  Mr. 

Fox-Davies  and  Mr.  Crookes  have  brought 
together  for  us.*  These  represent  the  arms 
as  used  and  as  authorised,"  a distinction 
which  Mr.  Fox-Davies  draws  very  decisively 
indeed,  both  in  liis  preface  and  in  the 
cyclopedia  of  contents.  Nothing  can  exceed 
his  lofty  contempt  for  the  corporations 


"bogus  arms”  is  not  quite  so  flagrant 
a one  as  might  be  supposed  from  his 
indignant  manner  of  denouncing  it.  How- 
ever, we  quite  concur  with  him  that  as  long 
as  armorial  bearings  are  used  as  decorations, 
it  is  suitable  that  they  should  all  be  on  the 
same  footing,  and  that  especially  a modern 
town  which  has  any  chance  of  having  a 
history  before  it  will  be  in  a more  dignified 
position  il  it  has  its  armorial  bearings  formally 


requires  a corporation  to  use  arms  ; conse- 

r . X r 1 • - w , quently  there  is  no  excuse  for  a coat-of-arms 

of  contempt  for  the  rest  ot  mank  nd  who  are  u • • . j x.  . ui  drms 

• . j WHO  are  being  invented  by  a seal  engraver-  there  is 

unacquainted  with  what  are  called  the  "laws  ^ fa  . mcie  is 

ct  heraldry,”  which  are  spoken  of  very  much 


(not  a few)  which  display  arms  to  which  they  I registered  in  the  proper  quarter,  and  after 
can  show  no  legal  title,  and  the  history  of  ^ payment  of  the  proper  lees.  Only  in  this 
which  will  not  bear  investigation.  " There  j way  ‘^an  it  be  said  to  bear  arms  on  the  same 
is  no  law,  and  I think  more  is  the  pity,  wliich  [ footing  with  an  ancient  city  which  has  ob- 
requires  any  corporation  to  obtain  a grant  { Gained  them  by  royal  grant.  In  cases,  however, 
of  arms;  there  is  no  law,  and  I will  go  j where  there  has  been  originally  no  formal  and 
further,  and  say  there  is  no  custom^  which  legal  grant  of  arms,  there  is  a considerable 


5ts  if  they  were  the  laws  of  nature,  instead  of 
being  in  fact  merely  the  conventions  under 
which  a semi-barbarous  society  arranged  a 
system  of  pictorial  signs  at  a time  when 
scarcely  any  one  could  read  writing,  and 
-'vhen,  the  chief  business  of  life  being  fighting, 
it  was  desirable  to  have  some  sign  to  fight 
under,  recognisable  by  friends  and  foes. 
That  is  all  that  heraldry  originally  meant. 
The  glamour  thrown  over  it  by  modern 
writers  is  merely  a matter  of  poetic  associa- 
tion with  a practice  which  carries  us  back 
into  past  and  perhaps  more  picturesque 
times.  And  certainly  the  system  of  a 
distinctive  device  for  states,  cities,  or 
individuals,  is  in  itself  an  element  of  the 
picturesque  in  life  which  one  would  be 
sorry  to  lose.  That  is  the  one  justifica- 
\ion  for  the  assumption  of  armorial  bearings 
■in  the  present  day.  It  is  a little  bit  of  the 
'decoration  of  life  ; if  a useless,  it  is  at  least 
a -very  harmless  one ; and  l.,^s  the  interest 


no  excuse  for  the  smallest  display  of  a bogus 
escutcheon,  and  as  emphatically  as  I am  able 
I must  protest  against  the  unauthorised 

manufacture  of  bogus  arms As  for 

the  design  upon  your  seal,  you  can  make  it 
after  any  fashion  you  please  ; you  may  draw 
and  engrave  anything  you  can  imagine  upon 
it  without  breaking  any  law  written  or  un- 
written, so  long  as  you  refrain  from  placing 
your  design  or  any  part  of  it  on  an  escutcheon 
or  displaying  it  as  armorial  insignia.  With 
every  other  conceivable  form  of  ornament 
and  decoration  to  choose  from,  that 
escutcheon  seems  to  be  astandingtemptation 
to  which  few  do  not  succumb.  Was  a better 
argument  ever  wanted  or  suggested  as  to  the 
decorative  character  of  armorial  bearings  ? 


* "The  Book  of  Public  .-Vrms;  a Cyclopedia  of  the 
Armorial  Bearings,  Heraldic  Devices,  and  Seals,  as 
authorised  and  as  used,  of  the  Counties,  Cities,  and 
Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  Derived  from  the 
Official  Records.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Arthur  Charles 
Fo.v-Davies  and  M.  E.  B.  Crookes.  Edinburgh  : T.  C.  & 
E.  C.  Jack  ; 1804. 


distinction  to  be  drawn  between  armorial 
bearings  which,  however  selected  or  obtained 
at  first,  have  b.een  used  for  a long  period — 
say  a couple  of  centuries  or  so — and  a brand- 
new  and  unauthorised  selection.  The  former 
has,  at  all  events,  liistorical  interest.  In  the 
case  of  private  armorial  bearings,  the  Heralds’ 
College  recognises  the  claims  of  custom  to 
some  extent;  so  far,  at  least,  that  there  is- 
alwaj'S  a disposition  to  confirm  with  a legal 
grant,  if  applied  for,  armorial  bearings  which 
are  shown  to  have  been  used  by  the  family 
for  some  generations,  even  if  of  no  original 
authority. 

There  is  reason  in  the  author’s  criticism  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  modern  city  arms  are 
sometimes  compounded.  A very  common 
practice,  he  says,  is  to  take  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  achievement  of  some  local 
"bigwig.”  Mr.  Fox-Davies  has  nothing  to 
say  against  "allusion”  being  made  to  local 
bearings  ; on  the  contrary  he  thinks  it  a 
commendable  practice,  but  there  must  be  no 
chance  of  the  arms  of  the  town  being  con- 
fused with  the  arms  of  the  person.  He 
mentions  the  instance  of  Wolverhampton, 
which  " supports  its  own  so-called  coat 
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with  an  escutcheon  of  the  Leveson-Gower 
arms  surmounted  by  a ducal  coronet, 
■by  his  Grace's  permission.’”  "Is  it  noi 
known,"  says  our  author  indignantly,  "that 
no  person  can 


'pectively  the  two  sides  of  the  shield,  but 
partially  overlapping  and  cut  off  at  tlie 
centre  dividing  line  ; motto,  " Rex  et  Nostra 
IJura,"  a plain  intimation  that  loyalty  was 
sell,  or”beqiieath  his  I not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  local  privileges. 


coat-of-arms  to  another  person?  It  is  not 
his  absolute  property  ? The  patent  is  lor 
himself  and  his  descendants  ; to  go  outside 
them  requires  a fresh  grant.  This  is 
common  sense  no  doubt,  if  conlusion  is  to 
be  avoided  as  to  any  meaning  whicti  armorial 
bearings  are  still  to  have.  Mr.  Fox-Davies 
is  also  contemptuous,  and  we  sympathise  a 
good  deal  with  him,  as  to  the  habit  ol 
tradesmen  to  use  the  arms  of  their  city  as  a 
mark  on  their  goods.  The  armorial  bearings, 
as  he  truly  says,  were  not  granted  to  be  put 
on  Smith's  perambulators  or  on  Browns 
sugar-bags,  but  "to  be  borne  and  used  lor 
ever  hereafter  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 

burgesses  of  the  said  town  of , 

and  their  successors  in  office  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  on  shields,  banners,  seals,  or  other- 
wise according  to  the  laws  of  arms,”  &c.  To 
allow  people  to  make  a trade-mark  of  them 
is  certainly  to  make  them  very  cheap.  But 
where  we  are  entirely  and  emphatically  in 
sympathy  with  the  author  is  in  his  criticisms 
on  some  of  the  absurd  devices,  equally 
un-heraldic  and  un-decorative,  which  are 
adopted  by  modern  towns  whose  Corpora- 
tions think  they  must  needs  have  armorial 


This  curious  escutcheon  is  an  old  one, 
apparently,  but  the  date  is  not  given.  That 
of  Hastings,  also  old,  divides  lions  and  ships 
on  the  same  principle,  and  Sandwich,  Rye, 
and  Deal  have  somewhat  similar  devices. 

It  cannot  be  said  however  that  the 
majority  of  our  ancient  arms  show  any  very 
high  type  of  decorative  design.  What  can 
be  said  for  them  is  that  they  seldom  attempt 
realism,  and  that  consequently  they  have  an 
architectural  character  which  eminently  hts 
them  for  use  as  decorative  adjuncts  to 
a building,  whether  in  the  form  of  carving, 
inlay,  or  stained  glass.  There  is  a bold 
style  about  the  London  arms,  with  the  dragon 
supporters,  and  the  helmet  and  foliage  in  the 
crest ; though  the  crest  and  supporters  are 
said  to  be  of  no  authority  whatever.  Edin- 
burgh is  a striking  design,  though  the  woman 
and  the  hart  make  a very  bad  balance  in  a 
decorative  sense  ; the  motto,  "Nisi  Dominus 
Frustra,"  has  that  pithiness  of  expression 
which  belongs  to  a good  Latin  motto,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  relation  between  it 
and  the  design.  Generally  speaking,  one  does 
not  find  much  that  is  striking  or  suggestive 
in  the  ancient  mottoes  of  our  city  arms 


bearings.  One  of  the  most  ludicrous  o(  j nothing  to  compare  with  the_  poetically 
these  is  that  of  Southend-on-Sea,  which  the 
author  says  might  best  be  described 


' Illustrated  Bits. 


divided  into  three  panels  (we  spare  the 
reader  the  orthodox  phraseology),  one  con- 
taining a view  of  a pier  with  the  sea  and 
ships,  another  a field  and  a well,  another  a 
view  of  a church  ; over  a'l  an  inescutcheon, 
superimposed  on  the  centre  of  the  main  one,  | 
bearing  three  scimitars,*  "the  arms  usually  : 
attributed  to  the  county  of  Middlesex.” 
Over  all  is  a crest  of  a ship  in  full  sail. 
Now,  from  a decorative  point  of  view,  the 
devices  011  an  escutcheon  should  of  course 
not  be  realistic,  but  conventionalised  and 
suggestive  only  ; this  sketching  of  natural 
scenery  on  it  is  perfectly  puerile.  The 
armorial  escutcheon  of  Crewe  is  equally 
ridiculous,  in  the  same  kind  of  manner. 

It  is  noteworthy,  generally,  that  modern 
armorial  bearings  are  chosen  much  more 
with  the  view  of  conveying  some  special 
symbolical  meaning  appropriate  to  the  city 
to  which  they  refer  than  was  usually  the 
case  with  ancient  ones.  To  this  we  see  no 
objection  whatever,  provided  that  they  are 
treated  in  a decorative  and  symbolical  form, 
not  realistically.  In  a great  many  of  the  old 
armorial  bearings  given  here  it  is  difficult  to 
see  any  symbolical  meaning  in  reference  to 
the  city  they  belong  to.  or  the  slightest  con- 
nexion between  the  design  and  the  motto 
(where  there  is  one).  There  may,  however, 
in  many  cases  have  been  a significance 
at  the  time  in  the  emblems  chosen 
which  escapes  us  now.  What,  for 
instance,  is  tlie  hidden  meaning  of  the 
arms  of  Dublin — three  castles  with  flames 
issuing  from  their  turrets,  and  the  motto. 
" Obedientia  Civium  Urbis  Felicitas  ’’  ? Artis- 
tically, however,  this  is  a striking  escutcheon. 
County  Down,  on  the  same  page,  is  another 
example  of  the  modern  realistic  treatment ; 
ship  below;  on  a band  in  the  centre  a 


suggestive  one  of  Paris,  the  ship  with  the 
inscription  " Fluctuat  Nec  Mergitur. ' The 
The  escutcheon  is  I London  " Domine  Dirige  Nos  ’ is  no  doubt  a 


^ood,  wholesome,  religious  motto,  but 
lacks  distinctiveness.  Of  the  special  features 
in  the  old  blazonry,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  ship  and  the  castle  are  favourites,  and 
that  both,  properly  treated,  lend  themselves 
verv  well  to  heraldic  design.  One  of 


more  carefully,  and  that  they  are  running 
very  considerab'e  risk  to  their  own  interests 
in  sending  out  such  circulars  broad-cast 
among  architects.  Tlie  essential  immorality 
of  the  procedure  (which  some  tradesmen 
appear  unable  to  understand)  is  that  the 
architect  is  engaged  to  look  to  tlie  interests 
of  his  client,  and  the  tradesman  who  offers 
him  a commission  is  bribing  him  to  act  in 
the  tradesman's  interest  instead  of  in  the 
client's.  The  thing  only  needs  to  be  put  ii> 
that  way  to  show  that  it  is  a proceeding: 
that  must  be  contemptible  in  the  eyes  ol 
every  honourable  man  ; and  it  is  to  be  hopedi 
that  this  outspoken  letter  of  Mr.  Jackson’s 
ill  liave  some  definite  effect  in  checking  ther 
practice.  White  on  this  subject  we  may 
refer  also  to  another  and  more  specious  way 
of  alluring  architects  into  occupying  at 
questionable  position,  by  giving  them 
preference  in  the  allotment  of  shares  of 
companies  interested  in  building  materials.. 
We  have  a circular  before  us  now,  issued  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  a large  firm  of  ventilating 
engineers,  "of  London  and  Glasgow, 
addressed  to  architects  and  marked  "private, ' 
and  stating  that  they  are  desirous  to  give 
their  "friends”  the  first  chance  of  securing 
the  preference  shares  in  their  company,  &c. 
The  expectation  of  course  is  that  architects- 
will  take  shares,  and  will  then  serve  their 
own  interests  and  the  company's  at  the  same- 
time by  specifying  the  company's  goods. 
One  architect  to  whom  this  circular  had  beern 
sent  forwarded  it  to  us  with  a strong  com- 
ment. We  can  only  recommend  architects, 
if  they  wish  the  proiession  to  be  honourable, 
to  put  all  such  share  invitations  in  the  fire. 


the  most  singular  and  illogical  of  the  modern 
(or  at  least  unauthorised)  devices  is  that  of 
Slrabane ; below,  a man  rowing  a boat ; 
above,  a castle  balanced  on  the  turrets  of 
two  others  ; motto,  " Concordia  Crescit.”  A 
more  unmeaning  jumble  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find.  Bath,  a very  simple  escutcheon,  is  one 
of  the  best  in  regard  to  decorative  effect  and 
significance;  masonry  with  a battlemented 


The  annual  meeting  o!  the  subscribers  to- 
the  British  scliool  at  Athens  on  Wed- 
nesday, while  it  gave  evidence  of  much  useful 
work  going  on,  and  of  the  interest  felt  in 
such  work  by  a minority  of  the  more  edu- 
cated portion  of  Englishmen,  again  brought 
into  notice  the  discreditable  indifference  of 
the  English  Government  towards  all  archreo- 
logical  enterprise.  The  French  and  German- 
schools  a?  Athens  are  each  subsidised_  by 
their  Governments  ; the  French  school  enjoys- 
an  income  of  3,000/.  a year,  while  it  is  with 


“ O ’.  ,,  fioUi  an  income  01  3,OOOL  a yeui,  wuuc  u la 

finish  occupies  the  lower  hal  ol  the  field  ,hatwecanfind4So/.  a year  to  keep 

wavv  hues  surnificant  of  water,  the  upper  _,  , • u.-....,  ir.,afT  ic  this 


wavy  lines  significant  of  water,  the  upper 
half;  an  upright  sword  crosses  and  unites  the 
whole.  This  is  an  old  design  (date  not 
given),  and  its  simplicity  and  decorative 
effectiveness  are  wortli  the  attention  of  the 
compilers  of  modern  escutcheons. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  curious  informa- 
tion in  the  encyclopa’dic  portion  of  the  book, 
in  which  we  observe  that  the  descriptions  of 
all  the  genuine  or  authorised  armorial 
bearings  are  given  in  Roman  type,  and  those 
of  the  unauthorised  ones  in  italics,  so  that 
the  reader  can  distinguish  between  tliem  at  a 
glance.  The  large  collection  of  engravings 
will  be  very  useful  to  architects  for  reference, 
in  designing  decorations  in  which  this  class 
of  object  is  to  be  included. 


the  British  school  going.  How  long  is  this 
discreditable  state  of  things  to  continue  ? 


NOTES. 

I'E  print  on  another  page  a very 
‘ plainly-worded  letter  from  Mr. 
T.  G.  Jackson,  A.R.A.,  on  the 
subject  of  that  insulting  practice 


the  county.  That  is  certainly  an  example  of 
the  way  to  do  it.  A good  contrast  in 
the  wav  of  a modern  escutcheon  is  that  of 
Harrogate,  only  granted  in  1884,  but  with 
the  dignity  and  conventional  character  of  the 
ancient  style  about  it,  and  a good  deal 
of  ingenious  symbolism,  with  the  rather 
dry  and  prosaic  motto  " Arx  Celebris  Fon- 


sheaf  with  a weaver's  shuttle  on  each  side ; j on  the  part  of  tradespeople  and  manu- 
and  above  two  perspective  representations  1 facturers  of  offering  commissions  to  archi- 
of  spinning-wheels:  motto,  " Industria.”  j tects  to  use  their  goods,  against  which  we 
This  remarkable  conglomeration  has  been  | have  protested  again  and  again.  e re- 
recently  invented,  it  appears,  to  express  1 commend  Mr.  Jackson's  letter  to  the  atten- 
the  revived  indu?trial  efforts  or  ambition  of'  tion  both  of  tradesmen  and  architects.  JD. 

jackson  stales  plainly  that  he  keeps  a list 
ot  all  who  have  made  such  offers  to  him,  and 
takes  care  that  they  shall  never  be  employed 
on  any  work  of  his.  If  all  architects  would 
do  the  same,  the  mischief  would  have 
been  stamped  out  long  ago.  It  is  obvious 
that  they  do  not  all  do  so,  as  manu- 
facturers would  not  go  on  sending  about 
tibus.”  The  armsofi'armouth  are  significant:  i such  circulars  if  they  never  got  any  response 
three  lions  and  three  fishes  occupy  re- ; to  them.  Mr.  Jackson's  letter  will  at  all 

j events,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  prove  to  the  latter 
I that  they  had  better  choose  their  men  a little 


"Gules  charged  with  three  seaxes  fesseways 


HE  meeting  at  the  lilansion  House  on- 
Friday  last  week,  under  the  auspices- 
of  the  "City  Church  Preservation  Society” 
to  protest  against  the  destruction  of  City 
churches,  was  very  well  attended,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  very  unanimous,  since 
people  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  attend  such, 
a meeting  unless  they  approve  of  its  purpose.^ 
It  was,  however,  essentially  a meeting  of 
churchmen,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppress  a 
smile  at  the  assumpti-on  made  by  all  the 
speakers  that  the  Church  of  England  point 
of  view  was  the  only  possible  or  existing 
point  of  view  in  relation  to  the  subject. 
This  narrowness  is  bad  for  their  cause,  as  in 
fact  there  are  a great  many  people  of  other 
religious  denominations  than  those  of  the- 
Church  of  England  who  would  nevertheless 
sympathise  in  the  desire  to  preserve  the- 
City  churches ; and  if  the  society  in  question 
addressed  themselves  more  to  the  purely 
architectural  interest  of  the  question 
they  would  be  likely  to  get  a wider  support. 
We  may  note  however,  inasmuch  as  one  of 
the  arguments  for  destroying  the  churches 
is  that  they  have  no  congregations,  that  some 
very  conclusive  statistics  were  given  by  one 
speaker  in  regard  to  the  numbers  of  com- 
municants at  certain  churches  on  Easter 
Sunday  in  the  present  year,  compared  with 
the  recorded  numbers  on  the  same  day  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  We  did  not 
take  a note  of  the  precise  numbers,  but  they 
were  somewhat  in  the  general  jiroportioii  of 
four  or  five  at  the  earlier  date  to  about  150 
at  present.  This  of  course  shows  that 
there  is  a renewed  practical  interest  in  the 
City  churches,  as  places  of  worship,  to  which 
every-  weight  ought  to  be  given.  The  Rector 
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of  St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey,  however,  touched 

on  an  argument  of  widerapplication  when  he 
remarked,  in  the  course  of  an  excellent 
speech,  that  these  old  churches  were,  even 
to  those  who  did  not  wish  to  use  them  for 
actual  religious  worship  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  places  available  lor  a brief  rest  and 
escape  from  the  turmoil  of  daily  life  in  a 
great  city.  That  idea  would  appeal  to  many 
people  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church  of 
England.  There  is  a further  suggestion 
which  might  be  made,  though  we  fear  it 
would  shock  the  feelings  of  the  City  Church 
Preservation  Society — viz.,  that  where  from 
exterior  circumstances  a church  has  ceased 
:o  be  available  or  useful  for  the  object  of 
Dublic  worship  for  which  it  was  originally 
5uilt,  it  is  a perfectly  practicable  course  to 
lecularise  the  building  and  utilise  it  for  some 
:uch  purpose  as  a museum,  rather  than 
iestroy  a fine  _ building  in  response 

0 a cry  that  it  was  useless.  That 
vould  at  least  be  better  than  pulling 
t down.  On  the  architectural  ground  we 
•re  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  object 
or  which  the  meeting  was  called  ; we  only 
hmk  the  Society  should  cast  its  net  wider 
or  support.  The  recent  proposal  to  pull 
own  such  a building  as  St.  Mary  Woolnoth 
ne  of  the  most  interesting  and  charming 
itenors  in  London,  rather  than  clear  out  the 
amains  which  had  rendered  it  insanitary,  we 
?gard  as  perfectly  contemptible.  Such 
uildings  are  records  of  one  of  the  most 
iteresting  phases  in  the  architectural  history 

1 this  country,  which,  once  destroyed,  no 
ower  can  replace. 


place  on  tlie  19th  inst.,  presumably  to  decide 

wliether  the  state  ot  trade  warrants  any 
alt^eration  in  the  rate  of  wages,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  awaited  with  interest.  While  the 
deplorable  state  of  things  occasioned  by  labour 
disputes  in  America  tends  to  make  us  a little 
less  unwilling  to  “bear  the  ills  we  have,” 
the  remembrance  of  past  strikes  in  this 
country  should  be  an  incentive  to  every 
member  of  a conciliation  board  to  do  his 
part  towards  making  the  body  with  which  he 
IS  connected,  worthy  of  its  title.  The  Scotch 
coal  strike  seems  to  have  excited  compara- 
bvely  little  interest  in  England,  although  it 
has  really  assumed  extensive  proportions, 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
a considerable  quantity  of  coal  is  being  sent 
into  Scotland  from  this  side  of  the  border 
and  is  doubtless  partly  due  to  the  dramatic 
nature  of  the  incidents  daily  recorded  in 
connexion  with  the  great  American  labour 
war  diverting  attention  from  the  quieter 
struggle  nearer  home. 


VN  attempt  was  made  in  Committee  of 
the  1' inance  Bill  on  Tuesdayto  exempt 
orks  of  art  from  the  new  death  duties,  but 
was  quite  unsuccessful.  We  confess  that, 
property  has  to  be  taxed,  we  can  scarcely 
re  why  works  of  art  should  escape  from  taxa- 
Dn.  They  are  collected  very  often  merely  as 
vestments,  and  we  are  doubtful  whether  the 
ct  that  duty  has  to  be  paid  on  them  at  the 
vner’s  death  will  make  him  any  the  'ess 
ren  to  collect  them.  It  is  also  obvious  that 
would  not  be  easy  to  draw  a distinction 
rtween  works  of  art  and  money  left  to  be 
pended  on  works  of  art.  The  demand 
iS  a plausible  but  not  a sound  one. 


HE  death  of  Sir  Henry  Layard  removes 
. one  of  the  most  prominent  and  fortunate 
the  older  school  oi  English  archccologists 
the  present  era.  Few  explorers  in  the 
esent  day  can  hope  for  such  a striking  and 
nsational  success  as  that  which  rewarded 
5 explorations  in  Assyria,  and  which  have 
nnected  his  name  for  all  time,  one  may 
ppose,  with  the  remains  of  the  mystical 
ilptures  of  Nineveh  which  he  brought  to 
ht.  There  are  new  successes  in  store  for 
igent  archaeologists,  no  doubt,  but  it 
hardly  likely  that  at  the  present  day 
ything  remains  to  be  discovered  so 
narkable,  and  of  such  peculiar  and 
iking  interest  as  this.  Layard  had  the 
jaciiy  to  select  a site  of  great  promise 
i previously  unexplored,  and  hisarchieo-. 
Jcal  ambition  received  a reward  probably  ' 
^ond  his  fondest  expectations.  It  is 
:eworthy  that  in  his  case,  as  in  our  own 
y,  It  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 

1 only  alter  long  delay,  that  the  Govern- 
nt  of  his  own  country  could  be  moved  to 
anything  to  assist  the  explorer,  either 
h money  or  means. 


The  return  recently  published  showing 
the  great  number  of  accidents  which 
have  taken  place  in  Kotten-row  has  attracted 
some  public  attention.  These  accidents 
have  been  largely  attributed  to  bad  horse- 
manship, but  in  most  cases,  though  this  may 
be  the  proximate  cause,  yet  the  true  cause  is 
the  bad  state  of  this  ride.  The  construction 
IS  of  such  a nature  that  it  is  treacherous  for 
horses.  In  places  it  is  rotten  and  in  holes. 
In  other  parts  it  is  hard  and  lumpy.  The 
horse-raking  which  goes  on,  though  it  gives 
an  apparently  level  surface,  is  calculated  to 
make  the  trap  more  deadly,  since  it  gives 
riders  a false  security.  An  old  gentleman 
who  would  not  think  of  entering  the  hunting- 
field,  supposes  that  he  may  jog  about  the 
Kow  in  safety;  his  horse  strikes  his  foot 
against  one  of  the  hard  lumps,  or  places 
It  in  a sticky  hole,  which  retains  it  suffi- 
ciently to  cause  the  animal  to  blunder 
on  to  Its  nose,  and  of  course  the  rider  falls  off, 
and  from  his  very  age  receives  a severe 
physical  shock,  even  if  he  breaks  no  bones, 
riie  fact  is,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a public 
ride,  it  should  be  constructed  on  sound 
principles,  and  be  a place  where  persons  may 
obtain  their  exercise  in  safety.  In  wet 
weather  the  Row  is  worse  than  a clay  lane 
in  Cheshire,  which  is  about  the  worst  speci- 
men of  a highway  to  be  found  in  this  country  ; 
a proper  construction  should  allow  it  to  be 
comparatively  dry  even  in  wet  weather 
without,  of  course,  being  hard.  If  the  Office 
of  vVorks  demur  to  any  improvement  on  the 
pound  of  expense,  we  do  not  think  it  would 
be  an  unreasonable  thing  to  make  those  who 
use  the  Row  pay  for  it  in  part.  It  is  the 
resort  of  a comparatively  limited  number, 
who  are  well  to  do,  and  who  could  easily 
afford  to  pay  something  for  the  privilege  of 
using  this  portion  of  Hyde  Park  for  horse 
exercise. 


frequently  badly  trapped,  or  not  trapped  at 
ail  and  it  is  quite  common  to  find  the  yard 
gulley  situated  immediately  underneath  the 
window  of  the  pantry  in  which  the  food 
supplies  of  the  family  are  kept.  Excrement 
and  refuse  disposal  is  chiefly  by  means  of 
large,  deep,  uncovered  midden  privies 
situated  m back  yards  and  often  in  proximity 
to  dwellings.  The  bottom  of  such  middens 
is  seldom  paved  or  made  water-tight  In 
emptying  some  of  them  it  is  found  neces- 
sary,  owing  to  their  position,  first  of  all  to 
throw  out  the  contents  by  spade  into  the 
yard,  or  upon  the  sidewalk,  thus  polluting 
the  surface  and  creating  nuisance.  As  in 
other  colliery  districts,  a large  amount  of 
reluse  consists  of  unburnt  coal  and  large 
ashes  which  swell  the  bulk  of  the  midd?n 
contents  and  add  materially  to  the  labour  of 
removal.  The  refuse  is  carted  away  by  the 
emp/o_y/s  of  the  Local  Board  to  tips  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  is  spread  by  farmers  upon 
land  in  the  vicinity.  Owing  to  the  amount 
of  ashes  m the  refuse  it  is  not  much  in 
demand  as  manure,  and  consequently  it  is 
given  away,  whenever  possible,  to  farmers 
or  any  others  who  will  accept  of  it.  Large 
quantities  of  this  refuse,  however,  remain 
unused  and  huge  heaps  of  it  can  be  seen  at 
different  places  just  on  the  confines  of  the 
district.  Dr.  Low,  however,  attributes  the 
prevalence  of  disease  in  the  district  mainly 
to  the  unventilated  state  of  the  sewers,  and 
the  defective  traps  and  gullies,  through 
which  sewer  air  forces  its  way  under  certain 
meteorological  conditions. 


''HERE  has  recently  been  something 
almost  farcical  about  the  proceedings 
the  Coal  Trade  Conciliation  Board,  and 
ne  rather  childish  tactics  have  been 
orted  to  by,  a section  of  its  members, 
ey  have,  to  use  a parliamentary  phrase 
wn  a disposition  to  “take  advantage  of 
the  forms  of  the  House,”  in  order  to 
de  the  discussion  of  unpalatable  subjects 
tunately,  however,  this  peculiar  method 
procedure  has  led  to  no  rupture,  and  a 
business  meeting  of  the  board  will  take 


A CCORDING  to  Dr.  R.  Bruce  Lows 
r\  Report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  in 
the  Urban  Sanitary  District  of  Shildon  and 
East  Thickley,  in  the  County  of  Durham 
tells  the  usual  tale  of  bad  drainage  and 
faulty  disposal  of  refuse.  The  district  was 
sewered  by  pipe  sewers  in  1878,  but  some 
of  these  have  been  badly  laid.  Nearly  all 
the  sewer  ventilators  on  the  roadways  more 
ppeciallyat  New  Shildon  and  East  Thickley 
have  been  gradually  covered  up  during  the 
last  few  years  owing  to  local  complaints  as 
to  smells  at  times  issuing  from  them.  The 
sewers  have  consequently  had  of  late  little 
or  no  ventilation.  There  is  a separate 
drainage  system  for  the  surface  water  from 
the  streets,  but  in  numerous  instances  house 
drams  have  been  connected  with  this  system, 
and  It  is  admitted  that  sewage  gains  access 
to  the  surface  \vater  drains  which  discharge 
into  adjacent  watercourses.  These  water- 
courses run  through  all  parts  of  the  district. 
They  have  been  covered  in,  and  culverted 
over  in  many  places,  and  houses  have  even 
ibeen  built  over  them.  Yard  gulleys  are 


The  townsfolk  of  Wolverhampton  have 
just  celebrated  the  nine-hundredth 
anniversary  of  St.  Peter’s,  formerly  St. 
Marys  Collegiate  Church,  which  represents 
the  religious  house  founded  by  Wulfruna 
daughter  (or  sister)  of  Ethelred  at  Hampton 
on.  as  is  said,  the  site  of  a pagan  temple 
built  by  Wulfere,  a son  of  Penda,  King  of  the 
Mercians.  In  Henry  III.'s  reign  the  church 
was  enlarged  and  its  patrocinity  changed  to 
that  of  St.  Peter.  Some  authorities  say  that 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  then  existing 
church  was  taken  for  a choir,  and  a nave  and 
tower  (at  the  cross)  added.  In  a report 
made  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian  writes  : — 

I think  . . . that  the  south  aisle  and  western 
nave  walls  together  with  those  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  tower,  and  south  transept,  enclosed  a church 
no  part  of  the  interior  of  which  is  now  standing.” 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
tower,  and  the  aisles  are  Late  Decorated 
In  accordance  with  them  Mr.  Christian 
designed  his  new  work  for  rebuilding  the 
chancel  or  choir.  The  tower,  in  four  stages, 
has  angle-buttresses,  ending  in  crockelted 
pinnacles,  with  ogee  windows  in  the  upper 
two  stages,  and  pannelled  battlements.  Of 
the  bells,  seven  were  cast  in  1698,  the  great 
bell,  by  Henry  Bailey,  in  1740.  The  chancel 
had  been  rebuilt,  with  the  deanery  house, 
in  1682-4,  the  fabric  having  been  greatly 
damaged  during  the  Commonwealth.  Edward 
IV.  united  the  deanery  with  that  of  Windsor- 
Edward  VI.  bestowed  the  collegiate  revenues 
upon  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  but  his 
successor  restored  the  collegiate  establish- 
ment, and  Jarnes  I.  confirmed  its  union  with 
Windsor,  which  continued  until  the  death 
of  Dr.  Hobart  in  1846,  the  last  Dean  of 
Wolverhampton.  Five  years  later  the 
revenues  were  vested  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  who  gave  4,000/.  towards 
the  restoration,  on  which  about  25,000/. 
were  spent.  In  1610  the  Merchant 
Tailors  Company  of  London  built  a west 
gallery  for  the  Grammar  School  founded 
here  by  Sir  Stephen  Jenyns,  Knight, 
Alderman  of  London.*  St.  Catherinesr  or 
Lane  s,  chapel  contains  monuments  to 
Colonel  John  Lane,  of  Bentley,  the  noted 
Royalist,  and  others  of  that  house.  In  the 
chancel  is  the  statue  of  Richard  Leveson 
who  served  under  Drake  and  at  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada:  its  pedestal  was  destroyed. 


educated  Sir  William  Con- 
greve, and  John  Aberneihy. 
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That  monument  was  made  by  Le  Sueur,  for 
300/.  His  agreement,  July  i,  1633,  for  a 
bronze  figure  to  be  6 ft.  and  3 pouces  high, 
on  a black  marble  pedestal  6i  ft.  long_  by 
ft.  high,  is  transcribed,  from  the  original 
at  Trentham,  in  the  Reverend  Dr.  Olivers 
•'Account  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Wolverhampton.” 


A N address  was  presented  to  Sir_  Stuart 
Knill,  at  Norfolk  House,  on  Wednes- 
day, on  the  part  ot  the  Council  of  the 
Catholic  Union  of  Great  Britain,"  in  com- 
memoration ot  his  having  held  the  office  of 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  which  is  of  interest 
to  us  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  in  regard 
to  the  beautiful  design  of  the  silver  gilt  casket 
in  which  it  was  enclosed,  and  which  is  a 
welcome  contrast  to  the  usually  common-place 
character  of  such  objects.  It  is  designed  by 
Mr.  Bentley,*  and  rather  suggests  the  idea  ot 
a reliquary,  with  a stem  rising  from  a base 
of  the  usual  form  of  base  of  a mediieya. 
chalice:  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  which 
is  pierced,  and  contains  a statuette  placed  in 
the  opening,  supports  a cylinder,  placed 
crosswise,  and  around  and  above  this  twines 
a tracery  ol  metal  bars,  branching  off  into 
brackets  carrying  statuettes,  the  top  brac.<et 
carrying  a crucifix.  The  statuettes  represent 
Saints  whose  names  are  connected  with  the 
City  of  London.  The  whole  is  a charming 
piece  of  work,  and  shows  what  may  be  done 
with  things  of  this  kind  when  those  con- 
cerned with  them  have  the  sense  to  go  to  an 
artist  for  a design,  instead  of  ordering  a 
thing  from  a shop. 


ceal  a steel  construction  which  was  supposed 
to  be  ugly,  or  whether  that  is  a proceeding 
in  accordance  with  common  sense.  But  it 
was  not  on  that  ground  merely  that  we 
spoke  so  strongly  in  condemnation  of  the 
structure.  The  laity  have  entirely  failed  to 
understand  the  point  of  our  criticism,  which 
would  be  quite  obvious  to  architects,  most 
of  whom,  we  believe,  will  have  concurred  m 
it  entirely.  To  explain  the  point  further 
would  be  of  no  use.  as  those  who  did  not 
understand  it  the  first  time  would  under- 
stand no  better  the  second  time. 


THE  LONDON  STREETS  AND 
BUILDINGS  BILL,  1894. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  Cates. 

Tins  Bill,  on  the  6th  inst.,  after  some 
twenty  sittings  of  ihe  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  so  far  disposed  oj 

that  it  will  be  immediately  brought  up  for  third 

reading,  on  pasdng  which  it  will  p before  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  lor 
further  consideration. 

The  Bill  having  been  introduced  as  a private 
Bill  and  having  been  so  treated  throughout,  is 
not  so  readily  accessible  as  a public  Bill  wouUl 
have  been  ; and  as  it  has  been  most  materially 
modified  since  it  was  read  a second  time,  the 
following  brief  abstract  of  some  of  the  principal 
novel  features  introduced  (apart  from  consolida- 
tion and  minor  amendments  and  improvements) 
deserves  careful  consideration. 


tance,  and  no  building  shall  be  converted  into 
such  dwelling-house  within  the  prescribed  distance. 
Clause  10. — Asto  Comf'ensation  in  Certain  Cases. 

Where  in  the  cases  of  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  a street  over  land  which  at  the  commence- 
nent  of  the  Act  or  seven  years  previously  has  been 
occupied  by  buildings,  or  in  the  case  of  the 
adaptation  for  carriage  traffic  of  any  street  or 
way  not  previously  so  adapted  or  used,  the 
Council  shall  require  a greater  width  than  40  ft., 
or  that  the  prescribed  distance  shall  exceed  20  tt. 
The  Council  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  owner 
comoensation  for  the  loss  or  injury  (if  ^)) 
sustained  by  him  by  such  requirement.  The 
amount,  if  not  agreed,  to  be  settled  by  arbitration 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses 

^Clause  13  requires  that  copies  of  the  printed 
regulations  of  the  Ciiuncil  relating  to  ihis  part  of 
the  act  shall  be  kept  at  the  principal  office  and 
supplied  at  all  reasonable  limes  without  charge  to 
any  applicants  for  them. 

Clause  \.4.—Af-feal. 

Any  applicant  for  sanction  to  the  formation  and 
laving  out  for  adaptation  of  a street  or  for  the 
certificate  of  a District  Surveyor  who  may  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  refusal  or  conditional  grant 
of  such  sanction  or  with  any  condition  imposed 
by  the  Council  or  with  ihe  refusal  of  such  certifi- 
cate may  appeal  to  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal. 


SOME  members  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession would  be  very  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the  collected 
competition  designs  for  Christ’s  Hospital 
Schools,  if  the  Governors  would  have  a 
public  exhibition  of  them.  The  competition 
has  attracted  so  much  attention  and  interest 
that  an  exhibition  of  the  drawings  would  be 
very  desirable,  and  would  interest  a good 
many  people. 


I. — formation  and  widening 

OF  STREETS. 


Clause  l.— Conversion  of  IFavs  into  Streets. 

Sub-seition  4 provides  that  before  any  person 
commences  to  widen  any  street  on  either  side  to  a 
less  extent  than  the  prescribed  distance,  i.e.,20ll. 
from  the  centre  of  the  road  for  streets  adapted  for 
carriage  traffic,  and  10  ft.  from  the  centre  for 
footways,  he  should  give  notice  to  the  Council  m 
writing,  with  a plan  of  the  proposed  widening, 
and  shall  not,  except  with  express  sanction  of  the 
Council,  commence  to  execute  such  widening 
until  after  two  months  from  the  date  ot  such 
notice. 


part  11.— lines  of  building  FRONTAGE. 


Clause  17  provides  that  no  building  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Council,  be  erected 
beyond  the  general  line  of  buildings  to  be  defined 
by  a certificate  of  the  superintending  architect. 

Clause  iS  empowers  the  Council  to  set  back 
any  building  projecting  beyond  the  general  line 
of  buildings  which  may  have  been  taken  down,  to 
an  extent  exceeding  one-half  of  iia  cubical  extent, 
or  olhetwi.se  demolished,  to  such  line  as  they  may 
direct,  subject  to  payment  of  compensation,  which 
if  not  agreed  is  to  be  determined  by  arbitration, 
according  to  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts. 

Clause  20  provides  for  appeals  to  the  Tribunal 
of  Appeal  against  the  certificate  of  the  super- 
intending arcliitect. 


OF  the  pictures  by  Mr.  Theodore  Roussel 
exhibited  at  Messrs.  Dowdeswells 
Gallery  the  portraits  are  the  most  serious 
work,  the  full-length  " Portrait  of  a Lady 
(31)  especially.  The  smaller  works,  mostly 
landscape,  are  studies  in  effects  of  light  and 
colour  without  any  finish  of  detail,  which 
have  their  interest,  but  it  is  not  of  a very 
solid  kind. 


Clause  7.  — Greater  -width  of  street  may  be 
required  in  certain  cases. 

Authorises  the  Council  where  they  may  deem 
it  expedient  in  the  public  interest,  that  the  street, 
bv  reason  of  its  length  ot  importance,  or  being 
likely  to  form  part  of  an  important  line  of  com- 
munication, or  for  other  sufficient  reason,  should 
he  of  greater  width  than  40  ft  , to  direct  that 
any  new  street  about  to  be  formed  or  laid  out, 
may  throughout,  or  in  part,  be  of  a greater  width 
not  exceeding  6o  ft. 


The  anger  of  some  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  papers  of  the  day  at  our 
remarks  on  the  sham  architecture  of  the 
T'ower  Bridge,  coupled  with  their  entire 
inability  to  understand  the  point  of  those 
remarks,  is  rather  amusing.  The  anger  is 
easily  comprehensible,  for  it  is  always  irrita- 
ting. after  you  have  indulged  in  gushing 
admiration  of  a work,  to  find  that  someone 
who  has  every  right  to  know  better  on  that 
paiticular  subject  has  no  admiration  for  it  at 
all,  but  regards  it  rather  with  ridicule.  Con- 
sequently, the  line  which  some  of  our  lay 
contemporaries  have  taken  has  been  to  pre- 
tend to  disparage  our  judgment  on  archi- 
lectiire  altogether,  though  they  must  cer- 
tainly know  in  their  own  minds  that  we  are, 
at  all  events,  better  judges  of  such  a matter 
than  paragraph-writers  on  a general  paper, 
who  have  probably  never  given  a thought  to 
architectural  design  in  their  lives.  But  not 
one  of  our  criiics.  as  far  as  we  have  seen, 
can  even  understand  what  we  did  say.  They 
all  represent  us  as  having  spoken  con- 
temptuously of  the  bridge  (in  an  architec- 
tural sense)  merely  because  ^the  steelwork 
was  concealed  by  masonry.  Now,  it  is  quite 
an  open  question,  in  any  case,  whether  it  was 
woiih  while  to  spend  so  much  money  on 
enormous  erections  of  masonry  which  are 
cunstructively  unnecessary,  merely  to  con- 


‘ .As  usual,  the  daily  papers  which  despibe  the 
nothing  about  the  designer.  These 
by  the  average  press  reporter  to  design  ihemsehes. 


Clause  S. — Position  of  New  Puddings  with 
Rrference  to  Streets. 

Sub-section  i provides  that  no  new  building 
or  its  external  fence  or  boundary  of  the  forecourt 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Council,  be 
nearer  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  roadway.  , ^ •,  r. 

Sub-section  2 empowers  the  Council,  after 
consulting  the  local  authority,  to  require  a greater 
distance  than  20  ft., but  not  exceeding  30  ft.  Irom 
centre  of  roadway.  , , ,1, 

Sub-section  3 gives  liberty  of  appeal  o the 
Tribunal  of  Appeal  against  the  determination  of 
the  Council. 

Suh-seclion  5 provides  that  where  any  person 
intends  to  alter  or  re-erect  a building  existing  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Act  or  seven  years 
previously,  which  may  not  be  in  conformity  with 
ihe  provisions  of  this  section,  he  may  cause  plans 
to  he  prepared  showing  the  extent  and  height  o 
such  building  in  its  several  parts,  and  the  extent 
of  the  forecourt,  to  he  certified  as  coy>-ect  by  the 
Dis'rict  Surveyor.  Thereupon-it  shall  be  lawful 
for  such  person  to  alter  or  re-erect  such  bmlding  ; 
but  so  that  no  land  within  the  prescribed  distance 
shall  be  occupied  by  the  building  or  forecourt 
except  that  previoudy  so  occupied,  and  that  the 
akered  or  re-eree'ed  building  shill  he  in  no  part 
of  a greater  height  ihin  the  height  hereinafter 
prescribed  (which  has  m-v  been  settled  at 
^ Failure  to  submit  such  plans,  or/  District 

Surveyor  or  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  shall  decline 
to  certify  their  accuracy,  bring  the  sue  and  building 
wi’hin  the  preceding  provision.s  of  the  section. 

No  dwelling  house  to  be  inhabited  or  adapted 
to  be  inhabited  by  persons  of  the  wwking  class 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Council,  be 
erected  or  re-erected  within  the  prescribed  dis- 


part  IV.— stages  at  rear  of  buildings. 

STAGES  ABOUT  BUILDINGS  NOT  FRO.NTINO 
ON  STREETS.  HEIGHT  OK  BUILDINGS. 

Clause  2,2.— Space  at  Rear  of  Dwelling-houses 
in  New  Streets. 

Enacts  that  with  respect  to  domestic  buildings 
erected  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  ano 
abutting  on  a street  formed  or  laid  out  after  lh< 
commencement  of  the  Act,  there  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  the  rear  of  such  building  an  open  spac< 
exclusively  belonging  thereto,  of  an  aggregate 
extent  of  not  less  than  1 50  square  ft. 

In  certain  specified  and  exceptional  cases  sucf 
open  space  may  be  provided  wholly  or  m par 
above  the  level  of  the  ceiling  of  the  ground-floo 

^^°In  'aU  other  cases  ihe  open  space  shall  be  fre. 
from  any  erection  above  the  level  of  the  adjoininj 
pavement  except  a water-closet,  &c.,  not  exceed 
inc  0 ft.  high.  . . . , . 

Such  open  space  shall  extend  the  entire  widtl 
of  such  building  and  to  a depth  in  every  part  c 
at  least  10  ft.  from  such  building.  _ , . 

The  height  of  any  such  building  in  relation  t 
the  space  required  in  the  rear  thereof  shall  b 
determined  by  a diagonal  line  drawn  from  th 
boundary  of  the  space  furthest  removed  from  th 
roadway  in  front  at  the  level  of  the  pavement  c 
such  roadway  at  63^  degs.  as  the  limiting  angU 
above  which  line  no  part  of  the  building  excej 
only  chimnies,  dormers,  &c.,  shall  extend,  /he 
the  land  at  the  rear  of  such  building  abiv 
immediately  on  a street,  the  diagonal  line  _< 
limiting  angle  may  be  drawn  from  the  further  siG 
of  such  street  at  the  level  of  the  pavement  thereo 
and  the  open  space  may  be  provided  on  any 
of  the  land.  . , ^ 

In  the  case  of  corner  sites  the  Council  ma 
subject  to  certain  provisions,  permit  the  erectifl 
of  buildings  not  exceeding  30  ft.  in  heig/  up. 
such  part  of  the  space  in  the  rear  as  they  mi 

*^^  \VUh  respect  lo  domestic  buildings  erected  aft 
the  commencement  of  ihe  Act  abutting  on 
street  formed  or  laid  out  before  the  commen., 
ment  of  the  Act  the  provisions  of  the  section  5 
in  apply  with  the  modification  ihat_  the  dtagov 
line  or  limiting  angle  of  63.^  deg.5.  sn/1  start  fr<i 
the  level  of  the  ceiling  of  the  ground-floor  stc- 
instead  of  the  level  of  the  pavement  in  front. 

C/uuse  34  gives  to  ihe  Council  power 
control  over  the  plans  for  dwelling-houses  to 
inhabited  or  adapted  to  be  inhabited  by  persr 


of  the  working  classes  erected  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Act  not  abutting  on  a street,  with 
liberty  of  appeal  from  the  refusal  of  the  Council 
to  sanction  the  plans  or  against  any  of  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Council  to  the  tribunal  of 
appeal. 

Clause  38. — Saving  for  Certain  Domestic  Build- 
ings on  Old  Sites. 

The  clause  would  appear  to  apply  to  every  case 
of  rebuilding  throughout  existing  London,  and 
provides  that  when  any  person  intends  to  erect 
a domestic  building  (not  a dwelling-house  to  be 
inhabited  by  persons  of  the  working  class)  abutting 
upon  a street,  on  the  site  of  a domestic  building 
existing  at  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  or  on  a 
site  then  vacant,  but  which  has  been  occupied  by 
a domestic  building  at  any  time  within  seven  years 
previously  : 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  svich  person  before  com- 
mencing to  erect  the  intended  domestic  building 
to  cause  to  be  prepared  plans  showing  the  extent 
and  height  of  the  previously  existing  building  in 
its  several  parts,  and  may  cause  such  plans  to  be 
submitted  to  the  District  Surveyor,  who,  if 
reasoably  satisfied  of  their  accuracy,  shall  certify 
the  same  under  his  hand. 

Such  person  may  then  erect  the  intended 
domestic  building,  but  so  that  no  land  shall  be 
occupied  by  the  newly-erected  building  except 
that  which  was  occupied  by  the  previously 
existing  domestic  building  as  so  certified,  and 
that  such  newly-erected  building  shall  be  in  no 
part  of  a greater  height  than  the  height  hereinafter 
prescribed. 

If  such  person  should  fail  to  submit  such  plans 
to  the  District  Surveyor,  or  the  District  Surveyor, 
or  the  Council,  or  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  decline 
to  certify  the  accuracy  of  the  same,  he  shall,  in 
rebuilding,  be  bound  by  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  part  of  the  Act  relating  10  domestic 
buildings  abutting  upon  a street  formed  or  laid 
out  before  the  commencement  of  the  Act. 

If  a deviation  is  desired  in  any  respect  from  the 
plans  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor,  the 
Council  shall  sanction  such  deviations,  on  such 
conditions  as  they  may  think  fit,  provided  such 


conditions  do  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  conditions 
prescribed  for  new  dwelling-houses  abutting  on  a 
street  formed  or  laid  out  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Act. 

In  the  case  of  new  streets  over  old  sites,  or  the  , 
widening  of  existing  streets,  the  Council  to  have  ' 
certain  dispensing  powers. 

A person  dissatisfied  with  any  decision  of  a 
District  Surveyor  under  this  section  may  appeal 
to  the  Council,  who  may  make  such  order  as  they 
may  think  fit,  and  any  person  dissatisfied  with  any 
such  order  may  appeal  to  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal. 

Clause  42,  in  terms  similar  to  the  existing 
law,  limits  the  height  of  buildings  to  80  ft.,  which 
thus  becomes  the  prescribed  height  before 
referred  to. 

Clause  43  enacts  that  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Act  no  existing  building  on  the  side  of  a 
street  formed  or  laid  out  after  the  yih  day  of 
August,  1862,  and  of  a less  width  than  50  ft., 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Council,  be 
raised,  and  no  new  building  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Council,  be  erected  abutting  on 
any  such  street  so  that  the  height  of  such  building 
shall  exceed  the  distance  of  the  front  or  nearest 
external  wall  of  such  building  from  the  opposite 
side  of  such  street. 

The  Tribunal  of  Appeal,  by  which  almost 
every  contested  question  arising  under  the  Act  is 
to  be  decided,  is  to  be  constituted  as  follows,  by 
three  members  : — One  appointed  by  a Secretary 
of  State,  one  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  one  by  the  Council  of  the  j 
Surveyors’  Institution.  Thirteen  clauses  (163-175) 
ard  devoted  to  the  constitution  and  procedure  of 
the  Tribunal.  I 

The  consolidation  of  the  existing  law  in  one  I 
enactment  will  be  a great  public  advantage,  and  ' 
in  many  particulars  the  experience  of  its  working 
has  led  to  the  introduction  of  advantageous 
amendments  : 

But  probably  the  renewed  consideration  which 
Parts  I.  and  IV.  will  receive  in  the  House  of 
Lords  may  lead  to  further  amendments  therein. 
July  9,  1894.  A.  C. 

Note. — When  the  Bill  is  again  reprinted,  the  numbering 
of  the  clauses  above  given  will  probably  be  altered. 


OLD  HOUSES,  POUNDS  BRIDGE. 
This  view  of  a group  of  half-timbered  houses 
at  Pounds  Bridge,  near  Penshurst,  is  from  a 
sketch  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb. 

^ ♦ * 

MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.* 

The  rlrt  Journal  is  an  interesting  and  varied 
number,  though  we  do  not  know  exactly  what 
Mr.  Gosse  is  driving  at  in  his  articles  on  ‘ ‘ The 
New  Sculpture,”  or  what  school  of  sculpture  he 
precisely  means  to  define.  Mr.  Gosse  used,  we 
believe,  to  declare  that  Mr.  Tinworth  was  the 
greatest  genius  in  sculpture  of  the  day,  a critical 
opinion  which  hardly  inclines  one  to  feel  much 
confidence  in  his  judgment.  An  unsigned  article 
is  devoted  to  a defence  of  “South  Kensington 
and  its  Expenditure  on  Art.”  Mr.  G.  A.  T. 
Middleton  writes  a short  article  on  “Archi- 
tecture at  the  Royal  Academy,”  and  Mr.  R.  A.  M. 
Stevenson  one  on  the  Royal  Academy  generally. 
M.  Duret  contributes  an  article,  very  fully 
illustrated,  on  “Degas  and  his  Works.”  An 
illustrated  article  on  “ The  Work  of  Birmingham 
Silversmiths,”  by  Mr.  O’Fallon,  gives  hope  that 
Birmingham  work  is  looking  up  in  style. 

In  iheA/agazifieo/Arttheqntstionoi theopening 
out  of  Westwinster  Abbey  is  considered,  and  the 
effect  on  the  building,  with  the  conclusion  that 
in  any  case  the  projected  new  chapel  could  never 
appear  as  part  of  the  Abbey,  and  burial  in  i t 
would  not  be  accepted  as  burial  in  the  Abbey. 
So  we  believe  ; then  why  build  it?  The  Magaziste 
prints  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Brett  before  the  Art 
Workers’  Guild,  in  ridicule  of  Raphael’s  cartoons, 
a paper  not  creditable  as  a whole  to  the  writer  of 
it,  though  there  are  no  doubt  some  truths  in  it. 
People  bow  down  before  the  cartoons  in  this 
country  in  the  same  unreflecting  way  that  they 
bow  down  before  Handel ; nevertheless,  the 


* The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  anything  in 
the  contents  of  the  current  magazines  which  is  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers,  with  occasional  brief  criticisms  on 
the  views  expressed  in  such  articles.  When  a magazine 
which  has  been  sent  to  us  is  not  noticed,  it  is  because  that 
number  contains  nothing  that  it  is  within  our  province  to 
comment  upon. 
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modern  criticism  will  not  obliterate  Handel,  and 
we  do  not  think  Mr.  Brett  will  obliterate  Raphael. 
The  editor  contributes  a rather  amusing  sketch  of 
“ The  Artist’s  Ghost : a Study  in  Evolution.” 

The  Sludio  gets  rather  too  scrappy  in  literary 
form,  but  is  full  of  good  illustrations  of  various 
kinds.  For  an  article  on  Helleu’s  etchings  the  editor 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  reproductions  of 
some  of  that  remarkable  artist’s  work.  Mr.  E.  F. 
Strange  has  a well-illustrated  article  on  “Sten- 
cilling as  an  Art  ” ; Mr.  G.  Frampton's  article  on 
“ Colouring  Sculpture”  concludes  with  the  rather 
doubtful  suggestion  that  coloured  bas-relief  is  an 
opportunity  lor  the  man  who  has  not  that  totality 
of  gifts  which  would  make  him  exclusively 
painter  or  sculptor. 

The  Fortnightly  contains  an  article  by  Mr. 
Claude  Phillips  on  “ Fair  Women  at  the  Grafton 
Gallery,”  in  which  a good  many  doubtful  authen- 
ticities and  doubtful  nomenclatures  are  dismissed 
with  costs. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Sir  F.  Burton  deals 
with  the  new  evidence  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  Leonardo  da  Vinci  picture  known  as  the 
“ Virgin  of  the  Rocks,”  and  now  in  the  National 
Gallery.  He  considers  the  authenticity  of  the 
picture  to  be  now  thoroughly  established,  and 
deals  pretty  sharply  with  some  foreign  critics  who 
have  maintained  the  opposite  view.  In  the  same 
magazine  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  writes  a somewhat 
angry  article  on  ‘ ‘ The  failure  of  the  Labour  Com- 
mission,” a failure  which  seems  chiefly  to  consist 
in  the  fact  that  the  commission  has  not  deduced 
results  favourable  to  Mrs.  Webb’s  own  social 
theories. 

The  Century  contains  no  less  than  three  of 
those  topographical  articles  to  which  American 
magazines  are  so  partial  ; “ Coasting  by  Sorrento 
and  Amalfi,”  by  Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  “The 
high  road  from  Salerno  to  Sorrento,”  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Adams  (both  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  Harry 
Fenn),  and  “ Across  Asia  on  a Bicycle,”  Part  III. 
The  same  number  contains  also  “ The  evolution 
of  a battle  ship,”  a practical  description  of  the 
construction  of  a man  of  war,  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Matthews,  and  an  article  by  Mr.  Albert  Shaw  on 
“What  German  Cities  do  for  their  Citizens,”  an 
analysis  of  the  municipal  work  of  a German  town. 
Among  more  directly  artistic  subjects  is  an  article 
on  Ruisdael,  by  Mr.  Timothy  Cole,  one  of  the 
series  on  old  Dutch  masters ; another  on  the 

Fliegendeblatter,”  with  illustrations  from  that 
rather  overated  journal ; and  an  article  on 
“ Painting  at  the  Fair,”  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Van  Dyke, 
a last  talk  (one  hopes)  about  that  eternal  Chicago 
E.xhibition,  which  however  contains  some  good 
critical  thoughts  about  the  state  of  contemporary 
painting  ; and  if  the  writer  hopes  great  things 
from  the  future  of  American  art,  he  is  not  blind 
to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  moment  all  that  is 
good  in  that  art  is  but  a replica  of  Paris  or 
Munich.  It  is  something  to  find  an  American 
critic  admitting  that. 

Scribner  contains  an  article,  illustrated  by  plans, 
on  “ The  New  York  Tenement  House  Evil 
and  its  Cure,  ’ by  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg,  according 
to  whom  “the  greatest  evil  that  ever  befell  New 
York  was  the  division  of  the  blocks  into  lots  of 
25  by  100  ft.,”  which  apparently  has  led  to  the 
repetition  of  a stereotyped  form  of  plan  that  has 
little  to  recommend  it.  The  difficulty  has  arisen, 
says  Mr.  Flagg,  “owing  entirely  to  our  lack  of 
knowledge  ot  the  art  of  scientific  planning.” 
Certainly  the  device  of  living-rooms  opening  on 
to  an  often  very  narrow  central  well  does  not  look 
promising  for  sanitary  conditions.  The  principal 
remedy  the  writer  considers  to  lie  in  official 
regulations  for  space  at  the  side  of  and  lietween 
such  buildings,  whereby  they  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  obtain  their  light  and  air  from  central 
shafts.  “The  French  in  Holland,”  by  Mr. 
Hamerton,  is  really  an  article  on  Francois 
Flameng,  apropos  of  an  engraving  from  his  picture 
under  that  title. 

The  English  Illustrated  contains  an  article  on 
“Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  Past  and  Present,”  by 
Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  with  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Holland  Tringham,  and  one  on  “Tapestry, ’’with 
illustrations  from  photographs,  by  Mr.  Alan 
Cole,  which,  as  may  be  expected,  is  a useful 
article  both  in  the  practical  and  artistic  sense, 
though  the  writer  must  be  surprised  at  the  com- 
pany he  finds  himself  in.  The  illustrations  to  one 
or  two  articles,  “ Reminiscences  of  Childhood,” 
for  instance,  are  of  a sheer  vulgarity  which  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  magazine  which  publishes  them. 

In  the  Gentleman's  A/aj;azine  Mr,  N.  Wynn 
Williams  writes  a short  article  on  the  Catacombs 
of  Paris,  giving  an  account  of  a visit  to  them.  A 
short  story  called  “The  Artists,”  translated  from 
the  Russian,  is  a striking  literary  commentary  on 
some  aspects  of  modern  art. 


Harper  includes  an  article  on  “The  United 
States  Gun  Factory,”  by  Commander  Jewell, 
U.S.N.,  with  illustrations  of  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture.  A short  article  on  “ The 
storage  battery  of  the  air,”  by  Mr.  A.  McAdie, 
contains  an  account  of  some  experimental  obser- 
vations on  thunderstorms  and  their  effect  on  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  carried  on  some 
years  ago  from  the  top  of  the  Washington 
Monument. 

In  the  New  Review  M.  Ch^ret,  Mr.  Dudly 
Hardy,  and  Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley,  write  a kind 
of  triple  article  on  “ The  Art  of  the  Hoarding.” 
Of  the  contribution  of  the  latter  of  the  three,  the 
less  said  the  better ; and  if  Mr,  Hardy  dignifies 
by  the  name  of  art  such  productions  as  the  poster 
of  the  “ Gaiety  Girl,”  and  some  other  impossible 
travesties  of  female  figures  which  accompany 
his  remarks,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  find  few 
to  agree  with  him.  M.  Ch^ret  makes  less 
pretence  at  being  serious,  with  more  verve 
and  originality,  though  he  by  no  means  escapes 
vulgarity.  His  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the 
design  of  the  lettering  in  an  advertisement  are  to 
the  point.  In  an  article  on  “ Municipalities  at 
Work,”  Mr.  F.  Dolman  gives  some  account  of 
the  work  of  improvement  in  Birmingham  of  late 
years,  and  as  the  article  is  numbered  “ I.”  we 
presume  similar  articles  on  other  cities  are  to 
follow. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  “ The  City  on  the 
Housetops  ” is  a curious  sketch  of  life  as  seen 
from  the  attic  windows  of  an  American  city. 
“ The  Home  of  Glooscap  ” (whatever  that  latter 
word  may  stand  for)  is  a picturesque  article  by 
Mr.  F.  Bolles  on  the  landscape  and  incidents  of 
scenery  and  life  on  apparently  a wild  part  of  the 
American  coast  facing  Newfoundland. 

In  Macmillan's  MagazinelsUs.Sittl,  the  author 
of  some  of  the  best  Anglo-Indian  stories  written 
of  late,  has  a short  sketch  “A  Bit  of  Land,” 
pourtraying  with  a great  deal  of  quiet  humour  the 
difficulties  of  a native  village  surveyor  in  pro- 
ducing an  accurate  map  of  the  holdings  in  con- 
nexion with  his  village,  by  a system  of  chaining 
the  lots  separately  and  piecing  them  together  on 
the  map.  For  the  result  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  story. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review.  Professor  Bonney 
asks  the  question,  “ Do  glaciers  excavate  ? ” and 
answers  it  in  the  negative,  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  Professor  Wallace.  Not  that  Professor 
Bonney  altogether  denies  the  erosive  action  of 
glaciers,  but  maintains  that  it  has  been  much 
exaggerated,  and  that  effects  have  been  attributed 
to  it  of  which  it  is  incapable.  Mr.  Phil  Robinson, 
in  the  same  magazine,  writes  a very  pleasant  and 
picturesque  article  on  “Hampstead  Heath,”  and 
Mr.  A.  D.  Provand,  M.I’.,  treats  of  “ Employers’ 
Liability  ” in  the  popular  strain  of  favour  to  the 
artisan.  He  observes,  for  example,  that  on  the 
Forth  Bridge  the  proportion  of  accidents  to  the 
number  of  men  employed  was  very  high,  although 
the  wages  were  not  much  above  the  average  ; but 
has  he  taken  any  steps  to  ascertain  how  many  of 
these  accidents  were  due  to  recklessness,  careless- 
ness, or  drunkenness  ? No  doubt  undertakings 
like  the  Forth  Bridge  and  the  Manchester  Canal 
(which  is  another  example  cited)  leave  much 
greater  chances  to  workmen  to  kill  and  injure 
themselves,  through  sheer  carelessness,  than  occur 
in  ordinary  life  ; but  how  many  of  these  accidents 
are  there  which  are  not  really  preventible — 
accidents  which  never  need  have  or  ought  to  have 
happened,  had  proper  caution  been  exercised  by 
the  men?  We  must  have  a statistical  answer  to 
that  question  before  we  can  estimate  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  kind  of  evidence. 

In  Blackwood  “ Six  Weeks  in  Java,”  by  Colonel 
Collett,  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the 
country. 

The  Anti(juary  and  Ihe  Relii/uary  conta^m  the 
usual  amount  of  matters  of  archieological  interest, 
without  inviting  any  special  comment. 


Miodlesbro’  Building  Line  Case.— At  the 
Middlesbrough  Police  Court,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Coleman,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  gave  bis 
decision  in  the  case  of  the  Corporation  of  Middles- 
brough against  J.  S.  Scott,  builder.  Defendant, 
after  written  notice  from  the  Corporation,  allowed 
a wooden  building  in  Linthorpe-road  to  remain 
beyond  the  front  main  wall  of  the  house  on  the 
south  side,  and  the  Corporation  now  sought  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  penalty  against  defendant — The 
Stipendiary  said  he  had  decided  to  convict  defendant, 
and  ordered  him  to  pay  10s.  per  day  from  the  i8tb 
to  the  25th  June,  and  also  pay  the  costs. — Mr. 
Farrington  asked  that  execution  might  be  stayed  in 
order  to  give  an  opportunity  of  appeal. — Mr.  Bain- 
bridge,  Town  Clerk,  said  plenty  of  lime  would  be 
given  Mr.  Scott  if  he  wished  to  appeal. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Board-room,  &c.,  Kirkham. — The  com- 
petition for  Board-room,  Union  offices,  and 
receiving  wards,  to  be  erected  near  the  Union 
Workhouse  at  Kirkham,  has  just  been  decided. 
The  1st  premiated  design  is  by  Messrs.  Heywood 
& Harrison,  Commercial  Chambers,  Accrington  ; 
2nd,  Messrs.  Weaver  & Rowbotham,  Guildhall- 
street,  Preston  ; 3rd,  Mr.  E.  J.  Andrew,  Lime- 
street,  Preston. 

Laying  Out  Ground,  Bristol.  — The 
competition  for  laying  out  the  ground  between 
St.  Augustine  Bridge  and  the  stone  bridge, 
Bristol,  as  an  open  space,  has  resulted  as 
follows: — 1st  premiated  design,  Messrs.  W.  J. 
Taylor  and  H.  J.  Weston,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
24,  Portland-street,  Southampton.  2nd,  Mr. 
Edward  Stochley  Sinnoit,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Bristol.  3rd,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mawson,  (garden 
architect),  Windermere  and  Market  Drayton. 

School,  Southend-on-Sea. — The  Southend 
School  Board  having  decided  to  build  another 
school  situate  on  the  Leigh-road,  invitations  were 
issued  to  architects  practising  within  the  borough 
for  designs  in  competition.  Mr.  F.  W.  Roper, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  was  engaged  to  advise  the  Board 
upon  the  plans  and  specifications.  As  the  result 
of  Mr.  Roper’s  report,  it  was  decided  to  adopt 
the  designs  submitted  by  “Knowledge,”  subject 
to  any  modifications  required  by  the  Board.  The 
author  of  these  plans  is  Mr.  W.  Yendall  Hobbiss, 
architect,  of  Southend-on-Sea.  There  were  four 
other  competitors. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Ilall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  John  Hutton, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Electric  Eight  Installation  for  the  Embank- 
ment, Ss’e. — In  a report  by  the  Highways  Com- 
mittee on  the  electric  light  installation  for  the 
Victoria  Embankment  and  Westminster  and 
Waterloo  Bridges,  it  was  staled  that  it  was 
desirable  that  the  supply  of  machinery  and  plant 
should  be  the  subject  of  two  separate  contracts, 
and  that,  having  regard  to  the  scheme  of  the 
electric  light  installaiion  being  completed  and  in 
operation  before  the  end  of  the  year,  tenders 
should  be  invited  wiihout  any  avoidable  delay, 
and  they  recommended  accordingly. 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Roberts  moved — “That  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Council  designs  should  be  obtained  for  the 
electric  lamp  standards  to  be  erected  on  the 
Victoria-embankment ; and  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  Highways  Committee  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  for  the  purpose,  and  to  advise  the 
Council  what  premium  should  be  offered  for  the 
best  design.” — He  thought  that  if  they  advertised 
they  would  have  some  of  the  best  artists  in  the 
country  competing,  and  that  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  might  be  ask  to  adjudicate.  By 
that  means  he  thought  they  would  get  a design 
worthy  of  London. 

Mr.  Powell  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried. 

Shaftesbury  Memorial  Fountain. — The  Im- 
provements Committee  reported  that,  as  instructed 
by  the  Council,  they  had  experimented  in  con- 
nexion with  ihe  supply  of  water  for  the  Shaftes- 
bury Memorial  Fountain.  The  experiments  had 
clearly  proved  to  them  that  even  under  most 
favourable  circumstances  the  site  at  Piccadilly- 
circus  was  not  a suitable  one  for  any  large  spout- 
ing fountain,  and  they  felt  that,  without  stopping 
the  water  supply  entirely,  the  only  way  to  prevent 
the  Shaftesbury  fountain  from  becoming  a 
nuisance  was  to  arrange  for  the  water  to  flow 
from  the  lower  portion  only.  By  adopting 
that  course  the  memorial  would  still  be  a 
fountain  not  merely  in  name  but  in  reality, 
and,  as  drinking-cups  were  provided,  they 
believed  that  the  fountain  would  prove  to  be  a 
considerable  boon  to  the  public,  especially  during 
the  hot  weather.  They  recommended — “That, 
subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required 
by  the  Statute,  arrangements  be  made  for  the 
working  of  the  Shaftesbury  Memorial  Fountain 
for  an  average  of  ten  hours  a day.”  The 
Committee  further  recommended  that  the  block 
of  stone  bearing  an  inscription  to  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury be  removed,  and  that  ihe  offer  of  Messrs. 
Broad  & Son  to  cast  an  inscription  in  bronze 
slips  and  to  place  it  upon  the  faces  of  the  fountain 
on  the  large  chamfer  immediately  above  the 
lower  basin  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Campbell  moved  that  the  recommendation 
be  referred  back.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
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Jones ; but,  upon  a 
vote  being  taken,  was 
lost,  and  the  recom- 
mendation was  agreed 
to. 

The  Council  ad- 
journed soon  after 
seven  o’clock. 


A CERE- 
MONIAL KEY. 

The  key  illus- 
trated is  that  with 
which  the  Princess 
of  Wales  opened  the 
Home  for  Incurable.s 
at  Streatham  a few 
days  ago.  It  was 
specially  designed  by 
Mr.  F.  Stuart  Murray, 
architect,  and  though 
simple,  it  is  a better 
design  than  many 
more  pretentious 
keys  that  we  have 
seen  produced  for 
such  occasions  ; the 
handle  affords  a good 
hold  for  the  hand, 
and  there  is  none  of 
that  aimless  imitation 
of  architectural  forms 
which  we  too  often 
meet  with — the  shank 
of  the  key  taking  the 
form  of  a column,  &c. 
The  key  was  made 
by  hlessrs.  Jas.  Hill 
& Co. 


3lIustrations. 

CHRIST’S  I-IOSPITAL  SCHOOLS  COM- 
PETITION. DESIGN  BY  MR.  T.  E. 
COLLCUTT. 

DE  have  already  illustrated  the  selected 
design  for  Christ’s  Hospital  Schools  ; in 
illustrating  the  others,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  by  Mr.  Jackson  (who,  as  already  men- 
tioned, does  not  wish  his  design  to  be  published), 
we  have  considered  that  the  only  way  to  render 
them  useful  and  to  do  justice  to  their  authors  is 
to  devote  the  illustrations  in  one  issue  entirely  to 
one  design,  so  as  to  give  a general  idea  of  it,  and 
enable  our  readers  to  study  it  as  a whole  concep- 
tion. We  devote  this  number  accordingly  to  Mr. 
Collcutt's  design,  and  will  devote  other  future 
numbers  to  those  of  Mr.  Ingelow  and  Messrs. 
Paley  I'c  Austin  respectively. 

The  general  atm  kept  in  view  in  Mr.  Collcutt's 
design  will  be  best  explained  by  the  following 
quotations  from  his  report  sent  in  with  the 
drawings  : — 

“Aftercareful  consideration  of  the  requirements 
contained  in  your  instructions,  I am  of  opinion  that 
for  the  convenient  working  of  so  large  a school  it  is 
most  desirable  that  the  various  buildings  be  com- 
pactly arranged  as  one  large  whole  ; at  the  same 
time  the  importance  of  a perfectly  free  circulation  of 
air  and  ample  light  should  be  very  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

By  a judicious  concentration  of  plan  the  labour  of 
supervision,  the  general  work  of  the  school,  and  the 
necessary  daily  cleaning  of  rooms,  &c. , could  be 
more  conveniently  and  economically  carried  out 
than  would  be  possible  were  the  buildings  scattered 
over  a large  area. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  block  plan  that  the  whole 
of  the  accommodation  required  {with  the  exception 
of  the  Infirmary  and  the  Sanatorium)  is  devised  to 
secure  these  objects,  while  the  additional  result  is 
obtained  of  minimising  the  initial  cost  and  main- 
tenance of  such  matters  as  drainage,  roads,  fencing, 
and  piping  for  water  supply,  heating,  and  electric 
lighting. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
buildings  allows  of  easy  inter-communication,  and  . 
of  ready  and  economical  distribution  of  coals  and 
other  articles  of  daily  consumption  to  the  various 
houses. 

The  These  buildings  occupy  a central 

position  in  the  general  scheme,  of  which  the 
Assembly  Hall  forms  the  prominent  feature.  The 
Hall  is  circular  on  plan,  with  the  fioor,  like  that  of 
the  pit  in  a theatre,  inclining  upwards  from  the 
platform,  this  being  not  only  an  advantage  but  a 
necessity,  if  the  audience  and  those  on  the  platform 
are  to  have  a clear  view  of  each  other.  The  superior 
acoustic  properties  of  a circular  form  of  room  are 
acknowledged,  and  in  no  other  can  the  audience  be 


SKETCHES  AT  THE  “SOCIETY  OF  THE 
QUEST”  EXHIBITION,  BIRMINGFIAM. 

The  accompanying  sketches  show  some  simple 
but  well-designed  objects  which  were  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  above-named  society — a kind 
of  arts  and  crafts  guild — held  in  Birmingham  a 
week  or  two  since.  Some  mention  of  the 
exhibition  was  made  in  a “Note”  in  our 
columns,  pp.  494-5,  ante. 


so  conveniently  and  advantageously  seated.  The 
Hall  is  surrounded  by  a very  ample  corridor,  and 
has  sufficient  entrances  for  the  rapid  and  easy 
assembling  and  dispersing  of  the  boys.  The  Class- 
rooms, arranged  round  the  corridors  of  the  Hall, 
and  having  a northern  aspect,  are  planned  so  that 
the  window  light  may  be  on  the  left  band  of  the 
student.  Urinals  are  provided  in  connexion  with 
the  schools  ; these  are  not  demanded  by  the  Instruc- 
tions, and,  of  course,  may  be  omitted  should  they 
not  be  required. 

Science  Schools. — These  Schools  also  have  a 
northern  aspect,  and  the  Laboratories  have  ample 
sky  and  wall  light. 

Drawing  Schools. — Above  the  Science  Schools  are 
placed  the  Drawing  Schools,  with  a northern  aspect 
and  top  light.  The  grouping  of  the  whole  of  the 
school  buildings  has  been  arranged  so  as  to  be 
readily  accessible  from  the  boys’  bouses,  an  obvious 
advantage  in  inclement  weather.  It  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  to  provide  cloisters  or  covered 
ways  between  the  various  buildings,  the  great  cost  of, 
so  doing  being  a sufficient  reason  for  the  omission  of 
the  luxury  of  sheltered  approaches.  Cloisters  would, 
perhaps,  be  convenient  as  playing  grounds  during 
the  occasional  breaks  in  the  school  hours,  but  simple 
covered  sheds  could  be  easily  erected  on  the  space 
between  the  houses  and  the  schools  to  serve  this 
purpose. 

Library  and  Museum  Building. — On  the  ground 
floor  of  the  main  entrance  are  rooms  for  the 
Governors,  the  Court-room,  and  the  Clerk’s  and 
Visitors’  rooms,  besides  a Reception-room  for  the 
Head  Master.  The  Library  and  Museum,  having 
top  lights  and  approached  by  two  staircases,  are  on 
the  first  floor. 

Dining  Hall.  Kitchen,  5fc. — The  Dining  Hall 
forms  one  side  of  tlie  large  quadrangle,  and  is  con- 
veniently situated  for  easy  and  rapid  service  from  the 
Kitchen.  A Gallery  is  provided  at  the  east  end  for 
tlie  accommodation  of  visitors.  Tlie  Kitchens  and 
Servants’  apartments,  though  in  direct  communi- 
cation witli  the  Dining  Hall,  are  sufficiently  discon- 
nected from  the  school  buildings. 

The  Chapel  will  seat  one  thousand  persons.  With 
a view  to  economising  space,  a Gallery  has  been 
designed  for  the  use  of  visitors,  the  families  of  the 
masters,  and  for  the  domestic  staff. 

The  Houses. — With  regard  to  the  request  that 
alternative  plans,  showing  a ‘ vertical ' and  ‘ fiat  ’ 
system  of  blocks  of  houses,  should  be  submitted, 
after  a very  careful  study  and  planning  of  the 
accommodation  required,  I think  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  practically  only  the  difference  of  name 
to  be  obtained.  The  Instructions  suggest  that  in  a 
block  of  two  or  three  houses  one  Matron  will  be 
sufficient ; it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  houses 
cannot  be  distinctly  separated  by  party  walls  or 
otherwise,  if  the  Matron  and  her  servants  are  to 
obtain  easy  access  from  one  house  to  another.  In 
the  plan  numbered  19.  showing  a block  of  three 
houses, two  of  them  are  arranged  on  the  ' flat’  system, 
while  the  third  house  is  on  the  ‘ vertical  ’ system. 


The  plan  numbered  25,  showing  a block  of  two 
houses,  is  arranged  on  the  ‘ vertical’  system,  but  it 
is  apparent  that  by  an  opening  in  the  party  wall,  the 
same  plan  would  be  available  for  the  ‘ flat ' system  ; 
the  plan  numbered  29  is  so  shown,  and  this  has  the 
advantage  of  occupying  less  space  than  the  former 
plan.  In  plan  No.  19  the  Dormitories  are  circular, 
and  are  easily  overlooked,  both  by  the  Master  and 
the  Prefect ; this  form  of  room  has  the  advantage  of 
obtaining  sunshine  during  some  portion  of  tne  day  ; 
but  if  the  circular  form  for  so  large  a dormitory  be 
objected  to,  the  alternative  of  a square  plan  can  be 
easily  arranged.  The  lavatories  are  in  easy  access 
of  the  Dormitories,  and  are  protected  from  draught 
in  the  approach,  while  ihe  natural  ventilation  is  as 
complete  as  possible,  windows  being  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  room.  The  water-closets  and  urinals  are 
quite  secured  from  being  objectionable  by  the  short 
corridor  with  cross  ventilation.  The  Masters’  rooms 
are  well  placed  for  supervision ; at  the  same  time 
they  are  sufficiently  private.  The  Day-rooms, 
Changing-rooms,  S:c.,  are,  I believe,  of  ample  size, 
and  are  easily  reached  from  the  entrance.  The 
Married  Master's  house  is  placed  so  that  it  is  not 
overlooked  by  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  boys ; at 
the  same  time,  his  study,  bedroom,  &c. , are  con- 
tiguous to  the  boys'  rooms,  and  are  convenient 
for  efficient  and  frequent  inspection  of  the  houses. 
The  Matron  and  servants  are  accommodated  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Masters'  house,  but  not 
communicating  with  it.  Sufficient  housemaids’ 
closets,  wardrobe  and  linen  rooms  are  provided. 

Infirmary  and  Sanatorium.  — The  planning  of 
these  buildings  has  received  very  careful  attention  and 
study,  and  I hope  it  will  be  found  that  not  only  has 
the  required  accommodation  been  provided,  but  that 
it  is  constructed  on  the  latest  systems,  and  that  isola- 
tion, ventilation,  and  light  have  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. . . . In  both  the  Infirmary  and  Sanatorium, 
the  windows  are  constructed  on  the  sash  system, 
with  an  upper  part  to  open  inwards  for  ventilation, 
the  current  of  fresh  air  being  directed  cowards  tiie 
ceiling  by  means  of  a glazed  hopper,  as  shown  on  the 
detail  drawing  ; the  lower  sashes  can  also  be  opened 
to  admit  air  by  the  meeting  bars,  this  also  being  an 
upward  current.  The  window-blind  could  be  fixed 
to  the  top  of  the  hopper,  and  made  to  pull  down 
over  the  half-roller  shown,  so  that  the  free  admission 
of  air,  or  the  direction  of  the  current,  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  closing  of  the  blind.  . . . 

Latrines. — These  are  provided  in  close  proximity 
to  the  houses,  and  are  arranged  with  a central 
passage  for  the  convenient  removal  earth-closet  trays. 

Preparatory  School. — These  buildings  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  main  schools ; at  the  same  time 
they  form  a portion  of  the  group,  and  must,  of 
course,  be  within  a convenient  distance  of  the 
Dining  Hall,  which  is  served  from  the  general 
Kitchen. 

Music  House. — Great  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  proper  isolation  of  the  various  practising  rooms 
in  order  to  prevent  the  sound  travelling  from  one 
room  to  another.  These  rooms  would  have  hollow 
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walls,  the  inside  of  which  would  be  built  of  Clayton 
bricks,  a material  particularly  non-conducting  : and 
as  a further  precaution  double  ceilings  would  be 
provided.  The  walls  and  ceilings  would  be  covered 
with  plaster  slabs  screwed  to  plugs. 

Laundries. — Some  portion  of  the  present  buildings 
could  be  utilised  for  this  purpjose,  and  the  plan  is,  I 
think,  sufficiently  e.'cplicit. 

Swimming  Baths,  Gymnasium,  ^c. — It  is  sug- 
gested the  present  buildings  should  be  altered  and 
adapted  for  these  purposes,  and  the  plans  show  the 
manner  in  which  this  could  be  done.  The  remain- 
ing buildings  could  be  utilised  for  five  courts, 
gymnasium,  and  boys'  workshops,  &c. 

Jl'ater  Tower. — The  Water  Tower  would  be 
built  adjoining  the  Laundry  and  Boiler  and  Engine 
houses.  The  tanks  in  the  topmost  story  would 
contain  37,000  gallons  of  water,  and  it  is  proposed 
these  should  be  kept  always  full,  so  as  to  serve  the 
hydrants.  The  tanks  immediately  under  would 
contain  37,000  gallons,  and  would  be  for  domestic 
service.  1 he  supply  would  be  pumped  to  the  higher 
tanks,  and  an  overflow  pipe  carried  down — with 
proper  ball-cock  and  tell-tale— to  the  lower  tanks, 
thus  ensuring  the  higher  tanks  remaining  constantly 
full.  Proper  filters  for  the  domestic  supply  would 
be  provided.  Through  this  Tower  would  rise  the 
boiler  shaft. 

Masters'  and  Oncers'  Houses. — The  position  of 
hese  houses  is  shown  on  the  key  block  plan.  The 
plans  will,  I hope,  sufficiently  explain  themselves. 

Heating  and  I'entilation. — The  Class-rooms,  the 
Day-rooms  and  Dormitories,  the  smaller  Dining- 
rooms, &c. , will  be  healed  by  open  fire-places,  but 
this  heat  will  be  supplemented  by  hot-water  coils  or 
radiators,  placed  in  the  rooms  where  considered 
necessary,  and  in  every  case  the  corridors  and 
staircases  will  be  warmed.  The  Library,  Museum, 
and  Drawing-rooms,  and  other  similar  rooms,  also, 
the  Dining  Halls  and  the  Assembly  Hall,  will  be  ■ 
heated  by  hot  water  only,  and  in  each  separate  block  ' 
there  will  be  a Heating  Chamber  in  which  will  be 
placed  a steam  heater  for  the  warming  of  the  water 
in  the  coils  and  radiators.  In  the  same  Heating' 
Chamber  ihere  will  be  a second  steam  heater  for  the 
purpose  of  making  hot  water  for  the  service  of  the 
baths,  lavatories,  and  sinks,  by  means  of  a circulating 
■system.  From  the  main  boilers,  previouslv  described, 
a steam  main  will  be  taken,  by  means  of  a properly- 
constructed  duct  large  enough  for  workmen  to  pass 
along,  to  the  different  buildings  as  required,  with 
branches  connected  to  each  sep.arate  heater,  the 
condensed  water  being  taken,  through  the  duct, 
back  to  the  main  boilers  for  re-use.  The  Ventilation 
will  generally  be  as  described  for  the  Infirmary  and 
Sanatorium.  ... 

Mode  of  Construction,  6*t. — Ii  is  proposed  that 
the  whole  of  the  buildings,  excepting  the  Masters’ 
-and  Officers'  private  houses,  be  constructed  with 
fire-proof  floors,  corriefors,  staircases,  and  ceilings 
immediately  under  the  roofs.  The  Floors  would  have 
rolled  iron  or  steel  joists,  with  concrete  arching ; the 
doors  being  laid  with  wood  blocks  or  finished  with 
granitic  paving  or  mosaic.  The  Ceilings  to  the 
dormitories  would  be  formed  by  the  intrados  of  the 
floor  arch,  but  the  Ceilings  of  Class-rooms,  wards, 
and  other  rooms,  would  have  wood  ceiling  joists  and 
plaster,  as  shown  on  the  detail  drawing  of  the 
Infirmary  section.  The  Masters'  houses,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  residential  houses,  would  also  be 
fireproof.  The  desire  to  render  all  the  buildings  as 
secure  as  possible  from  damage  by  fire,  has  led  me 
to  design  the  Dining  Hall  and  the  Chapel  with 
vaulted  fireproof  ceilings  : this  would,  no  doubt,  add 
somewhat  to  the  cost,  but  a simple  arrangement  of 
vaulting  would  be  more  effective  than  would  a 
simple  arrangement  of  open  timber  roof.  These 
vaults  would  be  constructed  of  stone  and  brick 
arching  with  concrete  filling,  and.  of  course,  would  be 
very  much  more  lasting  than  any  other  form  of  roof. 
The  Walls  would  be  built  of  brick,  with  red  brick 
facings  and  stone  dressings  ; the  roofs  would  be 
covered  with  green  Westmoreland  slates  laid  on 
boarding  ; the  Joiners’  work  would  be  of  oak,  the 
first  cost  of  which  would  beconsiderably  greater  than 
if  of  deal,  but  the  e.xpense  of  constantly  painting 
would  be  saved.  The  Staircases  would  be  of  York- 
shire stone,  especial  care  being  taken  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  boys  by  sufficiently  guarded  handrails 
and  balusters.  They  are  mostly  about  4 ft.  6 in. 
wide,  any  greater  width  rather  adding  to  the  danger 
of  quickly  descending.  Glazed  Bricks  would  form 
the  dado  to  the  dormitories  and  to  the  wards,  and 
the  whole  of  the  closets,  &c..  would  also  have  glazed 
brick  facings.  The  Plastering  generally  would  be 
Selenitic,  but  in  the  hospitals  it  should  be  fire-proof 
granite  plaster.  Generally.  I have  considered  that 
the  whole  of  the  buildings  should  !«  constructed 
with  the  best  materials  of  their  respective  kinds." 


The  East-end  Dwellings  Company.— The 
directors  have  declared  interim  dividends  for  the 
half-year  ending  June  30  last,  at  the  rate  of  4/.  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  preference  shares,  and  at 
the  rate  of  5/.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  ordinary 
shares.  Sitisfactory  progress  is  being  made  with 
the  new  buildings  near  Stepney-green,  which  have 
been  named  " Cressy  Houses,"  and  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  be  ready  for  occupation  during  the 
autumn  of  the  present  year.  Building  operations 
will  probably  be  commenced  on  the  new  King's 
Cross  site  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  months. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONS  TO 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — You  have  from  time  to  time  noticed  in 
your  paper  the  practice  of  a certain  class  of  manu- 
facturers who  try  to  induce  architects  to  recom- 
mend their  wares  by  the  bribe  of  a commission. 
Like  other  architects,  I am  from  time  to  time 
bombarded  with  proposals  of  the  kind.  I send 
you  the  latest,  and  take  this  opportunity  of 
informing  those  who  favour  me  with  similar 
communications  that  in  future  I shall  keep  a list 
of  them,  and  take  care  that  under  no  circumstances 
-shall  any  of  their  goods  be  used  on  any  building 
over  which  I have  control. 

If  other  architects  would  do  the  same  a stop 
might  easily  be  put  to  this  scandal. 

Thos.  G.  Jackson,  A.R.A. 

14,  Bnckingham-street,  Strand.  July  5,  1894. 

*,*  The  following  is  the  communication 
refeirod  to  in  Mr.  Jackson’s  letter,  and  which  in 
a subsequent  letter  he  has  asked  us  to  publish  : — 
“COMYN  CHING  & CO.’S 
NEW  PATENT 

SILENT  MICA  FLAP  CHIMNEY  BREAST 
VENTILATOR. 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT. 

To  T.  G.  Jackson,  Esq.,  M..-i.,  I'.S.A.,  ij per  cent, 
MONTHLY  ACCOUNTS,  zj  PER  CENT.  FOR 
CASH  WITHIN  FOLLOWING  MONTH. 
STRICTLY  NETT  AFTERWARDS." 

This  appears  to  be  a printed  form  for  sending  to 
anyone  who  is  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  a 
discount ; the  name,  &c.,  which  we  have  printed 
in  italics,  being  filled  up  in  writing  in  the 
original.  Messrs.  Comyn  Ching  & Co.  will  thus 
see  that  by  the  issue  of  this  preposterous  piece  of 
paper  they  have  lost  the  patronage  of  a leading 
architect.  Perhaps  the  publication  of  it  may  act 
as  a deterrent  to  others. — Ed. 


SEWER  AND  DRAIN  VENTILATION. 

Sir, — Mr.  Buchan's  sweeping  assertion  in  the 
first  par.  of  his  letter,  if  inie,  would  condemn  as  a 
bungler  the  engineer  of  every  town  where  any  diffi- 
culty has  arisen  with  regard  to  sewer  ventilation, 
and  it  is  a notorious  fact  that  very  few  have  escaped 
this  difficulty. 

The  members  of  my  own  profession  are  not  free 
agents,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Buchan's  patent  rat-trap 
obstruction  has  been  legalised.  This  was  done  in 
the  first  instance  on  the  advice  of  medical  men,  that 
the  house  should  be  isolated  from  sewer  and  drain- 
gas— very  good  advice— but  the  method  of  carrying 
it  into  effect  by  means  of  the  interceptor  trap  is  Ld. 
Tne  unpopularity  of  an  argument  is  no  proof  what- 
ever that  it  is  wrong. 

The  fact  that  between  twelve  midnight  and  6 a.m. 
there  is  less  sewage  and  more  air  space  in  the  sewer, 
does  not  mean  that  "an  extra  amount  of  sewer-gas 
is  generated."  as  stated  by  Mr.  Buchan,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  sewage  then  consists  chiefly  of  water 
wasting  through  rubbishy  water  fittings,  and  bad 
plumbing,  and  the  sewer-air  is  in  its  most  diluted 
condition,  while  the  drain-air  is  being  poisoned  by 
the  emanations  from  the  3 gals,  of  stagnant  sewage, 
containing  35  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  retained  in 
the  interceptors. 

I did  not  refer  to  the  water-flow  as  "the  chief 
agent  in  sewer  ventilation,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
agree  so  far  with  Mr.  Santo  Crimp  that  the  wind  is 
the  chief  agent  in  producing  motion  in  the  sewer  air, 
but  the  direction  of  that  motion  is  decided  not  by 
the  wind,  but  by  the  water-flow  as  the  " most  per- 
manent factor  " inducing  the  air  to  follow  it  down 
the  sewer.  My  letter  is  perfectly  clear  on  this  point, 
although  Mr.  Buchan  may  not  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  difference  between  his  statement  and  mine. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  drain 
outlets  to  be  covered  by  the  water  flowing  down  the 
sewer,  but  it  is  of  short  duration,  and  the  air  which 
has  been  forced  through  the  interceptor  is  replaced 
by  fresh  air  when  the  water  in  the  sewer  falls  to  its 
normal  level. 

Mr.  Buchan  affects  to  believe  that  my  expression, 

" a good  • wash-down  ' pan  and  trap  closet,"  means 
an  old  " pan-closet"  or  “ pan  and  container"  closet, 
this  may  be  intended  for  a joke,  but  if  so,  it  is  too 
absurd,  it  is  Mr.  Buchan  who  has  got  them  "mixed  " 
not  I.  ' 

Mr.  Buchan  has  left  my  facts  and  arguments 
severely  alone  and  unanswered,  but  as  usual  has 
gone  off  on  a voyage  of  discovery  amongst  side 
issues  and  irrelevant  matter.  R.  Read, 

City  Surveyor,  Gloucester. 

July  10,  1893. 


Sir, --My  attention  has  only  just  been  drawn  to  the 
discussion  which  has  been  going  on  in  your  columns 
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on  sewer  ventilation.  As  it  is  a question  in  which  I 
have  taken  much  interest  for  some  years,  I should, 
with  your  permission,  like  to  say  a few  words  in 
support  of  the  abolition  of  the  so-called  interceptor. 
From  my  own  experience,  I can  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Read,  that  these  interceptors  are  a nuisance, 
and  are  in  my  opinion  the  weakest  point  in  a house 
drain.  I have  generally  found  that  if  the  drain  does 
get  cboaked,  it  is  usually  at  the  trap  or  interceptor. 
If  we  look  the  matter  clearly  in  the  lace,  how  can  we 
expect  otherwise?  In  the  majority  of  cases  we  have 
only  a two-gallon  flush,  and  again  by  introducing 
the  interceptor  the  velocity  must,  to  a certain  extent, 
be  broken  and  destroyed.  For  some  time  past  I 
have  in  my  own  practice,  in  districts  where  I am  not 
feUered  by  by-laws  regarding  interceptors,  done  away 
with  them  altogether,  and  made  the  soil  pipes  act 
as  up-cast  shafts,  and  placed  air  inlets  over  the  crown 
of  the  sewer  in  the  street  in  suitable  positions — or  in 
other  words,  made  the  soil-pipes  act  as  main  sewer 
ventilators.  The  object  is  to  make  the  street  open- 
ings act  as  air  inlets,  and  the  pipe  shafts  as  outlets. 
But  I have  found  this  cannot  always  be  relied  on, 
except  in  certain  situations.  A great  deal  depends 
upon  the  temperature  over  the  street  grating  and 
the  temperature  in  the  sewer  and  drain,  and 
also  the  lorce  and  direction  of  the  wind.  The  latter 
I have  found  to  have  a very  material  effect.  As  an 
instarice,  I may  state  that  some  time  since  1 had 
occasion  to  test  some  house  drains,  and  I found  that 
when  the  sun  was  shining  lull  over  the  street  grating, 
and  the  pipe  shaft  in  the  shade,  and  the  smoke  test 
applied  to  the  drain,  the  smoke  came  up  through  the 
street  opening,  and  vice  versa  when  the  sun  was  in 
the  opposite  direction.  I do  not  think  myself  that 
there  will  ever  be  success  with  surface  ventilation 
only.  What  is  wanted  is  a good  supply  of  fresh  air, 
and  the  more  that  can  be  got  into  a sewer  the  better. 
The  question  is,  what  is  the  best  system  to  adopt? 

If  we  still  use  the  interceptors,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
some  means  of  keeping  them  clean  and  open  must 
be  employed,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  having 
automatic  flushing -syphons  at  the  head  of  the 
house-drain.  I have  recently  fixed  one  of  Adam's 
automatic  flushing-syphons,  worked  with  clean  water, 
at  the  head  of  a system  of  house-drains  to  a large 
building. 

Here  I have  been  compelled  to  use  the  inter- 
ceptor ; the  by-laws  are  against  me  ; I saw  what  the 
consequence  would  he  if  I relied  upon  keeping  the 
trap  open  with  simply  the  ordinary  flush  and  waste. 
A good  system  of  flushing  with  clean  water  will  do 
much  towards  assisting  in  ventilating  if  ample 
means  are  provided  at  suitable  points  for  ventilating 
by  means  of  up-cast  shafts.  Whether  sewers  or 
drains  are  well  constructed  or  not,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  get  a truly  self-cleansing  sewer.  Gases 
due  to  fermentation  must  be  present,  for  the  reason 
that  the  portion  of  the  sewer  which  is  alternately  wet 
and  dry  becomes  more  or  less  coated  with  tVveal 
matter  and  grease,  which  must  be  removed  by  flush- 
ing with  clean  water  only.  I certainly  see  no  reason 
why  soil-pipes  should  not  be  utilised  for  ventilation 
of  the  main  sewers.  This  could  be  done  without 
interfering  with  the  interceptor,  or  hurting  the 
feelings  of  those  who  are  so  much  attached  to 
them. 

To  bear  out  my  statement  as  to  the  interceptor, 

I may  say  that  the  system  carried  out  by  Mr.  Waring 
in  the  town  of  Memphis,  L'.S.A.,  entirely  agrees 
with  those  holding  the  same  views  as  myself.  Here 
6-iri.  sewers  were  used  in  all  side  streets,  and  9-in. 
mains,  and  I believe  I am  correct  in  saving  that  only 
4-in.  pipes  for  house  connexions.  No  traps  or 
interceptors  are  used  on  the  house  drains,  but  he 
simply  made  the  soil-pipes  act  as  main  sewer 
ventilators.  Air  inlets  were  placed  in  suitable 
positions,  and  in  this  manner,  I understand,  very 
good  ventilation  was  got. 

I cannot  say  that  I agree  with  the  4-in.  house 
connexions.  I consider  6 in.  is  the  smallest  diameter 
of  pipe  that  should  be  used.  Civil  Engineer. 


Sir,— If  sewers  and  drains  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently ventilated  in  your  columns,  I should  be  glad, 
thus  late  in  the  field,  to  add  one  woid  against  a 
hasty  condemnation  of  disconnectors,  which  I have 
always  found  to  serve  their  purpose  well,  if  properly 
made,  fixed,  and  flushed  out  daily  from  an  auto- 
matic flushing  tank. 

I fear  that  so  many  evils  would  follow  the  adoption 
of  this  simple  method  of  solving  the  sewer  ventilation 
question  that  the  remedy  would  be  found  worse  than 
the  disease. 

The  evils  which  I anticipate  would  be  mainly 
caused  by  the  removal  of  the  inlet  ventilator  to  the 
house  drain,  which  would  be  necessary  to  make  the 
air  from  the  sewer  to  pass  up  the  outlet  ventilator  of 
the  bouse  drain. 

The  first  evil  would  be  the  substitution  of  foul 
sewer  air  in  the  house  drain  for  the  fresh  air  which 
would  be  admitted  through  the  inlet  vent,  which 
would  increase  instead  of  diminish  the  foulness  of 
the  house  drain. 

Secondly,  this  deterioration  in  the  purity  of  the 
air  in  the  house  drain  would  increase  the  danger 
arising  from  faults  in  the  pipes  or  fittings.  With  a 
strong  current  of  fresh  air  passing  from  the  inlet  to 
the  outlet  ventilators,  the  chance  of  air  passing  from 
the  drain  into  the  house  is  minimised,  but  with  a 
reduced  supply  of  fresh  air  the  current  would  be 
more  sluggish  and  the  drain  air  would  be  more 
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aisposed  to  find  out  the  nearest  exit,  which  would  be 
into  the  house  through  any  faulty  pipe  or  fitting. 

Thirdly,  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  ventila- 
tion in  the  drain  would  increase  the  danger  of 
syphonage. 

Fourthly,  the  present  imperfect  condition  of 
sanitary  law,  science,  and  practice  affords  a house 
awner  little  protection  against  himself  and  still  less 
against  his  insanitary  neighbour.  For  instance,  a 
lerlain  local  Sanitary  Authority  compels  everyone  to 
have  a number  of  fresh  air  inlets  to  his  drain,  and, 
knowing  the  danger  of  such  inlets  becoming,  under 
certain  circumstances,  outlets,  he  requires  them  to 
he  fitted  with  talc  doors.  While  these  are  in  working 
order  the  plan  rnay  work  well,  but  when  the  talc 
doors  fail  off,  v.-hich  they  assuredly  will  do  in  time, 
ihe  drain  air  will  freely  career  into  the  nearest  win- 
dows of  its  own  and  its  neighbour's  house.  This 
A^ould  be  bad  enough  in  the  present  system,  but  how 
nucb,  worse  would  it  be  if  the  disconnector  were 
•emoved  ? 

The  offer  of  sewer  gas  is  a strange  method  of ! 
solving  a sanitary  problem  and  of  promoting ' 
•sanitary  neighbourship. 

There  does  not  appear  to  me  any  good  reason 
vhy  the  disconnector  should  be  removed  in  order  to 
•arry  out  a system  of  ventilating  the  sewers  if  it 
■hould  be  found  necessary  (and  this  is  essentially  a 
joint  for  municipal  engineers  to  decide),  that  each 
louse  should  bear  its  share  of  sewer  ventilation. 

The  ventilating  pipe  might  be  taken  at  the 
ixpense  of  the  local  Sanitary  Authority  from  the 
lewer  side  of  the  house  drain  disconnector  to  a suit- 
ible  height  above  the  roof  of  the  house,  but  no 
icheme  of  this  sort  would  work  satisfactorily  without 
X more  scientific  system  of  inlet  ventilation  than  at . 
iresent  prevails,  and  the  outlet  pipe  should  be  con- 
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it  was  freed  by  the  use  of  a mop  stick  as  a plunger 
without  bailing  out  the  manhole. 

When  a Hush  can  only  amount  to  two  or  three 
gallons  at  the  top  end  of  a 50  ft.  drain,  the  size  of 
the  pipes  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  even  to  i in. 

I have  designed  very  many  drainage  systems  for 
dwelling-houses,  having  only  4 in.  main  line,  and 
never  found  them  unsatisfactory. 

I do  not  see  how  Mr.  Read  would  manufacture 
sewer  gas  in  an  interceptor  trap  unless  he  made  it 
air-tight  with  no  "air  inlet"  or  outlet.  Will  Mr. 
Read  maintain  that  the  best  forms  of  " interceptor," 
well  arranged  as  to  flush,  size,  &c.,  are  of  no  benefit 
as  a protection  against  germ  diseases  in  adjacent 
houses?  c.  H.  Suttek. 


"THE  DEVASTATION  OF  NUBIA.^ 
Sir,— May  I be  permitted  to  point  out  that  the 
temple  of  Kom  Ombo  would  only  be  submerged  by 
making  a reservoir  at  Gebel  Silseleh.  The  reser- 
voirs, either  at  PhiliE  or  at  Kalabsha,  are  to  the 
south  of  Kom  Ombo.  Somers  Clarke. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Sir.  I think  "One  of  Those  Misled"  presumes 
slightly  when  he  says  it  is  evident  that  only  those  at 
the  May  examinations  who  "scrambled  through  the 
eight  questions  "at  the  first  .stage  were  invited  to 
compete  in  the  final.  If  he  reads  his  question  paper 
carefully  he  will  find  he  may  not  attempt  wore  than 
eight  questions,  and  anyone  answering  six,  or  even 
five,  "fully  and  correctly  " would  stand  an  excellent 
chance  of  "scrambling  through,"  as  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  the  only  qualification  required  is  to  satisfy 


x:ted  with  the  crown  of  the  sewer.  I enclose  a 
;elch  suggesting  an  arrangement  of  inlet  and 
Ulet  pipes.  The  subject  of  the  number  and  posi- 
)n  of  the  inlet  vents  would  also  require  very  careful 
insideration  in  order  to  prevent  their  acting  as 
Ulets,  and  to  ensure  each  outlet  doing  its  fair 
lare  of  the  work.  Arthur  Baker.  R.C.A. 

Sir,— In  your  issue  of  23rd  June,  under  the  above 
zading,  I agree  with  Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee  in  what 
: states. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Van  Putten's  opinion  on 
Interceptor  traps,'  I fail  to  see  any  proof  of  their 
:ing  small  cesspools — i.e.,  in  a well-designed  system 
house  drainage.  I do  not  see  where  the  theory 
imes  in,  by  placing  an  "interceptor  trap"  in  a 
)use  drain  to  prevent  sewer  gases  entering  same. 

death-rate  of  Lewisham  district 
Jssibly  it  might  be  still  less  if  " interceptor  traps  " 
ire  introduced  with  proper  judgment.  Mr.  Van 
itten  does  not  state  the  proportion  of  deaths  likely 
be  caused  by  defective  sanitary  arrangements  in 
lat  district,  which  is  an  important  point. 
iMr.  Read's  letter,  published  in  the  issue  of  Tune 
■th,  gives  one  to  understand  that  he  would  have 
e sanitary  authority  take  charge  of  house  drains 
pe  what  Mr.  B.  Dicksee  truly  remarks). 

Mr.  Read,  it  seems,  cannot  see  how  sewers  can  be 
alt  with  satisfactorily  without  the  aid  of  drain 
/ners,  but  I fancy  there  are  engineers  equal  to  the 

As  to  the  unventilated  portion  of  the  cross  drain— 
from  sewer  to  interceptor— does  not  each  flush 
>m  the  bouse  carry  air  with  it  and  help  to  ventilate 
;S  usually  short  length  of  drain  outside  the  house? 
d if  a few  bubbles  of  sewer  air  pass  through  the 
-tw  seal  it  would  pass  into  the  open  air,  as  Mr. 
;ad  himself  proposes,  by  the  soil  air-pipe  clear  of 
5 roof,  but  I venture  to  say  even  this  would  seldom 
ppen. 

There  are  traps  made  without  a 2 in.  drop,  which 
: useful  someiimes  in  extremely  flat  gradients,  so 
insertion  of  a 

p,  and  if  It  is  necessary  there  are  many  ways  of 
.king  up  for  the  want  of  a 2 in.  drop. 

. have  found  in  the  case  of  a half-Ioaf  of  bread 
ck  jn  a 4 in.  interceptor  trap  (lunatic  asylum)  that 
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thee.\-aminersthatyouhavea  sound  knowledge  of 
what  you  are  writing  about.  No  doubt  your 
correspondent  is  disappointed  at  not  passing  in 
which  case  I can  sympathise  with  him,  but  he 
should  not  seek  consolation  by  blaming  those  in 
authority  for  non-attendance  to  the  rules.  I should 
advise  him  to  try  again,  when  I hope  he  will  meet 
with  success.  "One  Who  Has  Passed." 

SiR.-In  reply  to  "One  of  Those  Misled,"  Ido 
not  consider  that  the  Honours  Building  Construc- 
tion  Examination  of  1894  was  more  difficult  than 
It  has  been  of  late  years.  Neither  do  I think  it 
required  more  time  to  work.  As  far  as  I know  no 
one  has  ever  been  granted  a First-class  who  has  not 
correctly  answered  eight  questions.  (Of  course  I am 
speaking  entirely  of  the  first  paper  of  the  Exam  ) 
Your  correspondent  is  quite  right  in  saying  the 
subject  has  a very  wide  range,  and  a great  deal  of 
labour  IS  necessary  to  work  the  subject  thoroughly 
up,  but  I certainly  do  not  consider  the  Exam,  of 
his  year  anymore  difficult  /«  nwv  rrav  than  it  was 
in  1892,  when  I bad  the  pleasure  of  sitting  Of  late 
years  the  examiners  have  demanded  a much  more 
complete  knowledge  of  graphics,  statics,  and  calcu- 
lations with  regard  to  iron  structures.  I believe 
lour  out  of  every  five  who  sit  know  very  little  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  and  depend  mainly  upon  their 
knowledge  of  " Rivington,  No.  III."  Hence  their 
Lultimate  defeat.  First  Honours,  1802 

June  30,  1894.  ^ 


Sir,— In  addition  to  the  points  raised  by  your 
correspondent  in  your  issue  of  the  30th  ult.,  kindly 
allow  me  to  mention  that  for  many  years  past  there 
offiV  T of  terms  of  the 

r^uirL^^  which  point  out  the  course  of  study 

.u  R’tamination  is  ostensibly  intended  to  be  on 
the  higher  principles  of  construction  as  applicable 
to  buildings,  yet  every  year  questions  are  set  on  one 
or  more  ot  such  separate  and  comprehensive  subjects 
as  architecture,  sanitation,  hot  water  supply  ventil- 
ation,  and  the  various  patented  articles  in  the 
market  which  are  used  in  connexion  with  buildings 
bo  that  a student  scarcely  knows  what  to  prepare 


for;  in  fact,  they  usually  get  on  best  who  ignore 
the  official  document  altogether  and  study  those 
things  which  are  not  mentioned  in  it. 

If  the  subjects  I have  enumerated  are  really 
intended  to  be  included,  due  notice  ought  to  be 
given  or  the  directory  revised. 

Then,  again,  why  cannot  a Saturday  from  2 to 
10  p,_m,  be  selected  for  the  second  edition  of  the 
e.xaniination  ? It  is  a far  more  convenient  day  for 
working-class  students  for  whose  education  these 
examinations  are  held,  and  does  not  break  into 
business  hours.  The  arrangement  now  decided  on 
also  seems  to  offer  a great  inducement  to  country 
students  to  sit  for  the  Examination  in  order  to  obtain 
a free  trip  to  London. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  observe  that  the 
advisability  of  holding  earlier  in  the  year  the 
examinations  in  those  subjects  which  require  a 
second  trial  for  students  in  honours  is  a point  which 
might  very  well  be  considered  by  the  Department. 

Another  Student. 

THE  COST  OF  WORKING  AN  ELECTRIC 
ELEVATOR. 

Sir,— Pussibly  the  following  figures  derived  from 
actual  practice  of  the  cost  of  operation  of  an  electri- 
cally-driven passenger  elevator  may  be  of  interest  to 
youf  readers.  The  elevator  in  question  was  erected 
under  my  supervision  for  Mr.  E.  D.  Stern,  at  4. 
Carlton  House-terrace,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year,  the  contractors  for  the  work  being  the 
Otis  Elevator  Company. 

The  elevator  itself  is  fitted  with  a 600  lb.  car 
having  a rise  of  40  ft.,  and  designed  to  work 
at  the  rate  of  60  ft.  per  minute,  and  is  fitted  with 
all  the  latest  improvements  in  regard  to  self-acting 
safety  appliances.  ^ 

It  is  operated  from  within  by  a simple  regulating 
switch,  which  can  be  worked  quite  well  by  a woman 
or  child  : and  everything  has  so  far  given  great 
satisfaction,  ® 

T supplied  from  the  mains  of  the 

Local  Supply  Company,  whose  invoice  for  the  last 
quarter  lies  before  me.  The  cost  of  current  for 
working  during  the  last  three  months  amounts  to 
the  sum  of  9s,  2d.,  during  which  time  the  lift  has 
been  m regular  use,  the  number  of  trips  being 
probably  about  400,  the  cost  of  an  average 
journey  amounting  to  from  one  farthing  to  one-third 
of  a penny,  accoraing  to  liie  load. 

Morgan  I.  M.  Williams, 

M.A,  AssoaM.Inst.C.E. 

FOUNTAIN  FEVER  HOSPITAL 
TOOTING. 

Sir, -As  an  announcement  has  appeared  in  your 
paper  that  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  has  been  duly 
appointed  architect  for  the  " Park  " Fever  Hospital, 
nitner  Green,  it  appears  necessary  to  me  to  say  that 
on  the  same  occasion  and  similarly  I was  appointed 
architect  for  the  above  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Boaid,  and  that  the  work  is  to  be  proceeded  with  at 
TV,  r HeSSELL  TilTMAN. 

* former  announcement  was  not  official  • 

It  only  reached  us  informally  through  the  architect, 
in  the  same  way  as  this  one.  We  should  of  course 
have  given  both  announcements  together  had  we 
received  them.  We  feel  obliged  to  add.  however 
ffiat  we  hope  Mr.  TUtman's  plan  is  to  be  a good 
before  it  is  carried  into  execuTion. 

holiday  homes  of  THE  RAGGED 
SCHOOL  UNION. 

tnA  are  well  able  to 

judge  of  the  additional  suftering  imposed  by  the  hot 
who  makeup  the  families 
r '•  ^ SIX.  all  too  often  to  be  met 

with  living,  each  family,  in  one  room.  Brilliant 
weather  that  means  enjoyment  for  comfortably 
of  .Snf  circumstanced  people  means  an  increase 
of  Slackness  and  death  in  the  stifling  room  where  we 
of  the  Ragged  School  Union  find  the  bulk  of  our 
.r  f To  enable  them  to 

better  resist  the  heat  we  must  make  them  strong  bv 
a fortnight  s bo  iday  in  the  country,  where  by  mean's 
dwellings,  and  aVuS 
nd  ample  supply  of  wholesome  food,  they  can 
acquire  that  increased  measure  of  bodily  vigour  that 
will  enable  them  to  better  contest  those  insidious 
diseases  introduced  by  the  heat  into  the  homes  of 
the  semi-stifled  jand  the  half-starved.  I therefore 
appeal  to  the  generosity  of  your  readers,  and  hope 

to  contributions,  however  slight, 

to  our  Holiday  Homes  Fund  ° 

Holiday  Homt,  F.md  ^ 

Ragi^ed  School  Union,  ’srcr.nnrv 

37.^yor/olh  Street,  Strand,  IK  C 

Northajipton  Institute,  Cleekenwell  — 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Northampton  Institute 
Clerkenwell.  was  laid  by  Mr.  ChaVles  DOTman' 
governing  body,  on  Monday,  The 
^ building  is  Mr,  E.  W Mountforri 

The  »mra“cJX 

js  53.947^-  The  constructional  steel  and  ironwork  is 

& cl  IUp  W-  H,  L“ds™  Nil 

& Co.,  of  Paddington.  Illustrations  of  the  bulldog 

jinl  3TS;:  'S'  all 
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DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
S U r P L V.  — 1 1 . 

VARIOUS  METHODS  OF  SUPPLY.  ADVANTAGES 
AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  EACH. 

nHE  selection  of  a source  from  which  to 
obtain  a water  supply  for  a rural  district 
is  dependent  on  a variety  of  considera- 
tions, amongst  which  are  the  following  • 

I. — Purity  of  the  supply. 

2. — Volume  and  permanency. 

3.— Elevation  with  regard  10  the  district  to  be 
supplied. 

4.— Distance  from  the  district  to  be  supplied. 

5.— Nature  of  intervening  ground. 

6. — Purchase  of  water  rights  and  easements. 

In  the  “Suggestions  as  to  Water  Supply,  &c.” 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
various  sources  from  which  water  is  usually 
obtained  for  purposes  of  domestic  supply  are 
arranged  as  follows  : — 

From  mountain  ranges,  which  act  as  con- 
densers. 

From  rivers  and  streams. 

From  natural  springs. 

From  wells  artificially  formed. 

From  impounding  reservoirs. 

From  a combination  of  two  or  more  of  these 
sources. 

Impurities  likely  to  be  met  with  in  a source  of 
water  supply  are  of  two  kinds  : — 

I. —Those  that  can  be  removed  by  inexpensive 
mechanical  means — filtration. 

2.— Those  which  cannot  be  thus  removed,  or 
in  the  removal  of  which  heavy  expense  would  be 
incurred.  , • 

In  the  former  class  are  included  organic  matter 
of  vegetable  origin  in  suspension— peat,  also 
non-poisonous  mineral  substances,  such  as  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

In  the  latter  class  are  included  the  products  of 
decaying  organic  matter  of  animal  origin,  as  well 
as  actual  organic  life,  or  what  is  generally  known 
as  sewage  contamination ; also  poisonous  sub- 
stances, such  as  lead,  and  other  substances,  such 
as  common  salt  (NaCI)  which  become  injurious 
when  present  in  large  quantities. 

Undoulteily  the  first  necessity  of  a water 
supply  for  domestic  purposes  is  purity,  and  this 
must  be  assured  at  the  outset. 

In  taking  samples  of  water  for  purposes  of 
analysis  a perfectly  clean  stoppered  Winchester 
quart  bottle,  holding  about  half  a gallon,  should 
be  used.  The  bottle  should  have  been  previously 
washed  out  with  a little  strong  sulphuric  (hLSOj), 
or  hydrochloric  (HCl)  acid,  and  then  rinsed  with 
frequent  changes  of  pure  water  until  the  rinsings 
do  not  redden  a piece  of  blue  litmus  paper. 
Before  taking  the  sample,  the  bottle  and  the 
stopper  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  with  the 
water  to  be  analysed,  and  should  then  be  filled 
to  the  neck  with  the  water,  stoppered,  sealed, 
and  labelled  on  the  spot,  and,  if  possible  analysed, 
within  forty-eight  hours. 

In  submitting  a sample  of  water  for  analysis,  as 
much  information  as  possible  should  be  given  as 
to  the  situation  of  the  source  from  which  it  has 
been  taken,  both  geologically  and  with  regard  to 
any  possible  causes  of  pollutions  in  the  vicinity. 
It  is  only  by  reading  the  analysis  of  a sample  of 
water  in  close  conjunction  with  the  most  careful 
observation  of  the  surroundings  and  conditions  of 
the  source  from  which  it  has  been  taken,  that  any 
reliable  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  suitability 
or  otherwise  of  the  supply  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  River  Pollution  Commissioners,  in  their 
sixth  report,  classified  the  various  sources  with 
regard  to  potability  as  follows  : — 
r I.— Spring  water 
I 2. — Deep-well  water 
■j  3. — Upland  surface‘s 


wells  are  sunk,  issuing  again  at  the  lowest  lip  as 

springs. 

I. — SPRING  WATER. 

The  water  from  deep-seated  springs  is  usually 
organically  pure,  though  frequently  highly  charged 
with  mineral  substances.  Where,  however,  the 


Wholesome 


Very 

palatable 


V water 

I 4. — Stored  rain  water  J 
Suspicious  - 5.— Surface  water  from' 
cultivated  land 
' -River  water  to 
which  sewage  gains 


Moderately 

palatable 


with  mineral  substances.  w here, 
outcrop  of  the  water-bearing  stratum,  at  the  point 
where  it  yields  the  spring,  is  of  large  area,  and 
upon  it  houses,  farmyards,  and  other  possible 
sources  of  pollution  are  in  existence,  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  spring  is  not  thereby 
affected. 

A spring  rises  on  the  side  of  a hill  at  the 
junction  of  the  upper  green  sand  with  the  Oxford 
clay.  A farmhouse  is  situated  about  150  yds. 
distant  from  the  spring,  and  100  ft.  above  it,  on 
the  outcrop  of  the  upper  green  sand.  A sample 
of  water  from  the  spring  was  submitted  to  the 
County  Analyst  for  examination,  and  the  following 
is  an  extract  from  his  report  thereon  : — 

“This  water  is  plainly  contaminated  with  the 
products  of  decomposition  of  animal  matter,  and 
is  liable,  as  has  been  the  case  in  several  recorded 
instances,  to  carry  the  infective  matter  of  specific 
disease.  A consideration  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
confirms  me  in  this  opinion,  and  the  amount  of 
pollution  is  greater  than  at  first  sight  appears, 
because  the  green  sand  furnishes  a water  of  more 
than  average  purity  : probably  about  -one-half 
the  solid  matter  of  this  water  is  directly  derived 
from  the  farm  sewage.” 

The  intervening  land  between  the  farmyard 
and  the  spring  is  grass  pasture,  and  there  is  no 
other  discoverable  source  of  pollution. 

2. — DEEP-WELL  WATER. 

Deep  wells,  especially  those  sunk  through  an 
impervious  bed  of  considerable  area,  afford  sup- 
plies of  excellent  quality.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  portion  of  the  well  above  the  impervious 
bed  is  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  percolation 
from  the  surface  or  from  the  upper  strata. 

3. — UPLAND  SURFACE  WATER. 

Water  from  this  source  is  usually  satisfactory, 
but  is  frequently  discoloured  with  peat,  even  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  domestic 
purposes. 

4. — STORED  RAIN-WATER. 

Where  there  is  no  other  available  source,  and 
there  is  freedom  from  smoke,  &c.,  rain-water  may 
be  used  for  domestic  purposes,  but  it  is  unpalatable 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  aeration.  It  should 
be  filtered  before  storage,  and  the  tank  should  be 
well  ventilated. 

The  three  remaining  sources  are  not  fitted  lor 
domestic  purposes.  River  water  is,  however, 
frequently  used,  but  it  requires  efficient  filtration, 
which  renders  it  too  expensive  for  use  on  a small 
scale. 

The  next  points  for  consideration  are  the 
volume  and  permanency  of  the  source.  To  obtain 
this  information  frequent  gaugings,  taken  over  a 
considerable  period,  are  necessary.  The  area  of 
the  watershed  relied  upon,  the  greatest  and  least 
rainfall,  percolation,  and  evaporation  are  _ all 
important  factors  of  the  result.  These  points 
will  be  considered  in  a further  paper.  Inforrna- 
tion  from  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  locality 
must  not  be  allowed  too  much  weight,  or  serious 
consequences  may  result. 

In  a recent  survey  for  a village  water  supply, 
three  apparently  deep-seated  springs  of  most 
excellent  quality  were  found  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other.  These  springs  were  gauged  on  the 
2ist  March,  1S93,  and  yielded  a total  volume  of 
820  gallons  per  minute.  On  April  8 they  had 
fallen  to  436  gallons  per  minute,  and  on  May  6 to 
207  gallon  per  minute.  In  June  they  were  drj'. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  survey  a spring  was 
brought  under  notice,  as  to  the  permanency  of 
which  opinions  were  somewhat  conflicting. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  “ oldest  inhabitants,’ 
three  nonogenarian  labourers,  who  staled  that 
they  had  known  the  spring  all  their  lives,  and 
that  it  had  never  yielded  less  than  a certain  flow. 
This  was  in  February,  1893,  and  shortly  after  the 


In  deciding  upon  the  relative  merits  of  a 

gravitation  and  a pumping  scheme,  the  distance 
of  the  source  from  the  district  to  be  supplied 
forms  an  important  element,  for  if  the  distance 
over  which  the  water  has  to  be  carried.  in  the 
former  case,  is  great  and  the  fall  slight,  pipes  of 
large  diameter  may  be  required,  entailing  con- 
siderable expense,  while  in  the  latter  case  the 
length  of  pipe  may  be  inconsiderable. 

Especially  in  a gravitation  scheme,  on  account 
of  the  relatively  great  distance  over  which  the 
supply  has  usually  to  be  carried,  the  question  of 
easements  is  of  great  importance  ; whilst  the 
question  of  water  rights  affects  both  gravitation 
and  pumping  schemes  to  much  the  same  extent. 
These  claims  frequently  lead  to  so  great  an 
expense  as  to  necessitate  the  total  abandonment 
of  a water  supply  scheme. 

Every  detail  affecting  these  points  .should  be 
carefully  ascertained  before  any  scheme  is  fully 
considered,  and  agreements  in  writing  should  bs 
entered  into  with  all  parties  in  any  way  interested 
before  works  are  commenced. 

In  a recent  water  aupply  scheme  a claim  was 
overlooked  which  might  easily  have  been  settled 
for  ;^5.  In  consequence  of  this  omission  a trial 
took  place  four  years  later,  costing  the  authority 
vho  carried  out  the  scheme  over  ;^6oo. 


Dangerous 


\7-- 


Rainfall  is,  practically  speaking,  the  ultimate 
source  of  all  water  supply,  and  the  nearer  the 
source  the  purer,  though  not  necessarily  the  more 
palatable,  the  water.  Rainfall  is  disposed  of  in 
three  ways  : — 

first. — A portion  is  again  evaporated. 

Another  portion  flows  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground  to  form  streams  and  rivers. 

Third. — The  remainder  sinks  into  the  ground, 
and  forms  the  underground  reservoirs  in  which 


spring  failed. 

The  elevation  of  the  source  with  regard  to  the 


district  to  be  supplied  is  of  great  importance,  for 
upon  this  will  depend  whether  the  natural  flow  of 
the  water  by  gravitation  can  be  utilised,  or 
whether  pumping  must  be  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. Especially  for  a rural  supply,  gravitation 
should  be  secured  if  possible  ; for  although  the 
outlay  is  generally  much  greater,  a heavy  annual 
cost  is  avoided.  Occasionally,  where  a suffiaent 
quantity  and  fall  of  water  are  available,  water- 
wheels, turbines,  and  hydraulic  rams,  which 
require  no  fuel  and  little  attention,  may  be  used  ; 
and,  in  exposed  situations,  windmills  are  some- 
times employed  for  pumping  water  on  a small 
j scale. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Physical  Laroratory,  South  African  Col- 
lege.— According  to  the  Cape  Weekly  Times,  the 
work  of  erecting  a new  physical  laboratory  at  the 
South  African  College  is  being  proceeded  with. 
The  new  building  will  contain  a general  laboratory, 

31  ft.  by  46  ft.,  a lecture  room,  36  ft.  by  27  ft.,  a 
workshop,  a room  for  electrical  experiments,  a 
professor's  and  an  instrument  room.  The  labora- 
tory and  lecture-room  are  carried  up  the  full  height 
of  the  building,  but  large  attics  for  storage  are  pro- 
vided over  the  other  pans  of  the  structure.  Inside 
no  ornament  is  attempted,  but  the  contract  includes 
fitting  of  every  kind  necessary  for  the  working  of  the 
laboratory,  brick  tables  built  indeperidently  from 
the  floors  to  prevent  vibration  during  delicate 
experiments,  sliding  blackboards,  draught  cup' 
boards,  a forge,  carpenters'  benches,  teak  table 
benches,  and  cupboards  and  drawers  for  instru- 
ments. The  instructions  given  to  the  architects 
were  to  design  as  large  and  substantial  a building  as 
possible,  and  consequently  no  expense  has  been 
lavished  on  the  interior,  but  a simple  treatment  has 
been  adopted  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings 
sparingly  used  to  emphasise  the  more  important 
features  of  the  building.  The  design  also  contains 
a covered  sloep,  with  stone  columns  to  protect  the 
entrance  from  sun  and  rain,  and  a small  turret  sur- 
mounting the  roof.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Herbert 
Baker,  A.R.I.B.A..  and  the  contractor  is  Mr. 
Maxwell. 

Restoration  of  Congreg.vtional  Church, 
Burton-on-Trent.  — Burton-on-Treni  Congrega- 
tional Church  is  to  be  newly  seated,  and  to  undergo 
restoration  and  decoration,  from  the  plans  and 
designs  and  under  ihe  superintendence  of  Mr. 
R.  E.  Carpenter,  architect,  of  Burton. 

Enlargement  of  Holy  Trinity  Schools. 
Burton-on-Trent. — These  schools,  situate  in 
Hawkins-lane,  are  being  enlarged  from  the  plans 
and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Carpenter, 
architect,  Burton,  as  approved  by  the  liducatiori 
Department.  The  builder  is  Mr.  J.  Varlow,  of 
Burton.  ^ 

Restok.-\tion  Works.  Bristol  Cathedral. 

On  the  4th  inst. . the  Dean  of  Bristol  fixed^  the  cap- 
stone of  the  central  tower  of  Bristol  Cathedral. 
When  the  work  was  undertaken,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Pearson,  it  was  found  that  the 
tower  was  in  an  extremely  dilapidated  condition, 
particularly  the  south-west  and  west  portions  that 
were  most  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  whole  of 
the  external  face  of  the  tower  has  teen  restored, 
stone  for  stone  ; every  stone  or  moulding  which  was 
so  weatber-wom  as  to  have  lost  its  original  face,  or 
that  showed  signs  of  active  decay,  has  teen  cut  out 
and  renewed  exactly  upon  the  old  lines.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  entirely  renew  the  weatherings— 
three  on  each  face.  In  the  upper  stage,  the  original 
mullions  were  found  to  be  of  very  weak  construction. 
These  have  teen  taken  out  and  replaced  by  others 
of  greater  depth.  New  battlements,  parapet 
pinnacles,  and  angle-turret  have  been  built,  and 
some  of  the  original  stonework  has  been  embodied 
in  them.  The  design  of  these  is  exactly  the  same  as 
of  the  former  ones  taken  down.  A new  roof  has 
teen  put  on. 

Methodist  School,  Farnworth,  Lanca- 
shire.— The  memorial  stones  in  connexion  wilh  a 
new  Primitive  Methodist  school  in  Queen-st..  r^n- 
wortb,  were  laid  a few  days  ago.  Ihe  dimensions 
of  the  building  are  57  ft.  by  59  ft.  At  the  enhance 
to  the  schools  is  a vestibule,  and  from  this  leads  one 
of  the  staircases  into  galleries  and  class-roorns  above. 
30  ft.  by  40  ft.  The  infants'  room  is  30  ft.  by  14  n. 
The  minister's  vestry  is  enlarged,  and  provided  with 
lavatory  and  vestibule,  and  a staircase  leads  direct 
from  the  vestry  on  to  the  platform.  A kitchen  is 


provided  in  a corner  of  the  school-room.  The 
galleries  and  upper  class-rooms  are  reached  by  two 
staircases,  seven  class-rooms  being  provided  on  the 
first  door,  and  likewise  a choir  vestrv.  The  gallery 
is  carried  rourid  three  sides  of  the  school,  the  class- 
rooms being  divided  therefrom  by  boarded  partitions, 
stained  and  varnished.  The  heating  is  on  the  low- 
pressure  hot-water  system,  and  the  buildings  are 
ventilated  by  wall  inlets  and  roof  extractors.  The 
contract  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Coope  Bros.,  of 
Farnworth,  and  the  work  is  being  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  T.  Greenhalgh,  architect  and 
surveyor,  Bolton. 

Mission  Hall.  Peckham.— The  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  mission  hall,  situated  in  Meeting 
House-lane,  Peckham,  was  laid  recently.  The  build- 
ing will  accommodate  over  250  persons,  with  two 
class-rnoms,  kitchen  arrangements,  &c.  Mr  R P 
Whellock,  of  Nunhead.  was  the  architect,  and  Mr 
G.  Simmonds  the  builder. 

Hotel,  Cardiff. — On  the  6th  inst.  the  opening 
took  place  of  the  Avondale  Hotel,  Cardiff.  The 
^tel  was  built  and  fitted  up  by  Messrs.  W.  Thomas 
& Co.,  of  the  West  Bute  Dock  (under  the  superin- 
tendence  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Chubb),  from  plans  prepared 
t^y  Mr.  h.  W.  M.  Corbett. 

Restoration  of  an  Old  Citt  Church  — 
According  to  the  OV|-  Press  the  interior  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Stephen,  Coleman-street,  has  just 
b^en  restored.  The  old  galleries  have  been  taken 
•down  and  replaced,  and  the  upper  gallery  at  the 
west  end  has  been  refaced.  With  regard  to  the 
seating  accommodation,  whereas  there  were  formerly 
only  two  side  aisles,  space  has  been  economised, 
and  there  are  now  two  side  aisles  and  a central  aisle 
of  considerable  width.  The  old  pews  have  been 
removed,  with  the  exception  of  the  pew-ends.  The 
walls  have  been  repaired  and  recoloured,  while  the 
old  windows  have  been  replaced  by  new  ones  set  in 
cathedral  and  tinted  glass.  The  old  wooden 
flooring  hp  given  way  to  a solid  wooden  block 
floor,  which  covers  a concrete  foundation  of  several 
^ches.  Hot-water  pipes  for  heating  purposes  have 
ireen  introduced.  A new  screen  has  been  erected  at 
the  west  end,  and  will  be  filled  in  with  glass.  The 
old  pulpit,  which  formerly  stood  on  a high  pedestal 
in  the  centre  of  the  church,  has  been  removed  to  the 
northern  side,  and  lowered.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
w.-est  end  of  the  church  has  been  practically  rebuilt, 
and  all  the  ancient  and  valuable  carving  has  been 
preserved  and  reused.  New  altar  steps  have  been 
put  up  in  place  of  the  old  ones,  while  the  Com- 
munion space  has  been  enlarged.  The  church  has 
also  been  lighted  throughout  by  electricity  by 

essrs.  J.  I-.  Clarke,  of  Moorgate-street,  five 
brackets  having  been  provided  for  each  side  of 
the  interior.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Dove  Bros.,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Ebenezer  iiaunders. 
f.b.A.  The  work  of  redecoration  and  the 
glass  work  have  been  done  by  Messrs.  A.  L 
Moore  & Co. 

Cripplegate  Institute. — Tbe  memorial-stone 
I ot  this  building,  situated  in  Golden-lane,  E.C.,  was 
I laid  on  the  3rd  inst.  by  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
I D erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Sidney 

I ti.  J.  Smith,  and  will  contain  a library,  concert  hall, 

I and  technical  class-rooms. 

_ Church.  Goathland.  Whitby.— On  the  5th 
I tnst.  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of  a new  church 
' Goathland,  Whitby.  The  cost  of  the  new 
( building  will  be  about  2,000/.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Demaine  & Brierley,  of  York  ; and  the  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Malton.  The  building  will 
TC  of  ^one,  and  the  style  of  architecture  adopted  is 
, Late  Gothic. 

j Theatre,  Wolverhampton. — The  commemo- 
t|  ration-stone  of  a new  theatre,  which  is  being  erected 
1!  tn  Lichfield-street,  Wolverhampton,  was  laid 
i recently.  The  new  theatre  stands  with  a frontage 
1;  towards  Lichfield-street  of  123  ft.,  with  a depth 
'•  from  Lichfield-street  to  Berry -street  of  122  ft,,  the 
:!  length  of  the  site  in  Berry-street  itself  being  114  ft, 
The  building  is  practically  isolated,  being  in  main 
|1  streets  front  and  back,;and  having  an  8 ft.  passage- 
I'  way  on  either  side  between  that  and  the  adjoining 
\l  buildings.  The  theatre  will  be  divided  into  five 
f|  dasses  of  audience,  all  classes  of  the  audience  being 
kept  apart.  On  either  side  the  grand  entrance  d" 
the  theatre  in  Lichfield-street  are  two  shops,  with 
baseriients  underneath.  On  the  ground  floor  will  be 
the  pit  and  pit  stalls;  the  dress-circle  will  be  on  the 
first  tier  of  the  amphitheatre  and  the  gallery  on  the 
second  floor.  The  dress-circle  tier  itself  has  six  rows 
of  seats,  accommodating  250  persons.  The  amphi- 
theatre will  hold  150  people,  and  the  gallery  of  ten 
rows  700  people.  The  builder  is  Mr.  H.  Gougb, 
and  the  theatre  is  being  erected  from  the  design  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  C.  T.  Phipps 
& Son,  architects,  of  London. 

Church  of  St.  Werburgh,  Derby. —The 
oliurch  of  St.  Werburgh,  Derby,  was  consecrated 
•'  recently  by  the  Bishop  of  Southwell.  The  architect 
of  the  building  was  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield.  but 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work  it  was  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Percy  Currey, 
architect,  of  Derby.  The  building  is  principally 
of  Coxbench  stone  with  the  exception  of  the 
tracery  and  moulding  work,  which  is  of  Hollington 
stone.  The  roof  is  of  blue  slates.  The  total  length 
137  ft-  3*0.,  and  the  width  (inside  dimension) 


62  ft.  2 in.  The  height  to  the  ridge  is  some- 
thing over  60  ft.  Tne  chancel  is  40  ft.  6 in. 
by  27  ft.,  the  organ  - chamber  19  ft.  6 in. 
by  19  ft.,  the  chancel  aisle  19  ft.  by  12  ft.  6 in.,  the 
nave  88  ft.  in.  by  28  ft.  10  in.,  the  aisles  being  the 
same  length  by  14  ft.  The  main  entrances  are  at 
the  north  end  and  in  the  west  aisles,  and  there  is  a 
small  exit,  with  a door  opening  outwards,  from  the 
chancel  aisle.  The  chancel  roof  is  a wagon  roof 
with  open  timber  and  hammer  beams,  whilst  the 
internal  roofing  of  the  nave  is  of  pitch-pine,  un- 
stained and  unvarnished.  Within  the  sanctuary, 
which  is  enclosed  with  an  oak  rail  with  wrought- 
iron  standards,  is  a floor  of  glass  mosaic. 
The  sanctuary  steps  are  of  polyphanl  - stone. 
The  carved  interior  of  the  west  end  was  by 
Messrs.  Earp  & Hobbs,  who  were  also  the  sculptors 
in  connexion  with  the  work.  At  the  gable  end  of 
the  new  church  over  the  main  entrance  there  is  a 
niche  containing  a figure  of  St.  Werburgh,  sculp- 
tured by  Mr.  Bridgeman,  of  Lichfield.  The  organ 
has  been  renovated  and  refixed  bv  Messrs.  Lloyd,  of 
Nottingham,  in  the  south-west  transept.  The  old 
lectern  used  in  the  old  church  is  again  brought  into 
use,  and  the  nave  is  filled  up  with  the  old  seats.  The 
church  will  accommodate  800  worshippers,  the  sides 
being  filled  with  chairs.  The  old  chancel  forms  a 
morning  chapel,  and  the  venry  will  be  screened  off 
by  means  of  a curtain.  The  ventilation  of  the 
church  is  eft'ected  by  means  of  Honeyman's  Trunk 
Ventilator;  whilst  the  building  is  heated  by  Haden's 
combined  system  of  hot  air.  The  whole  of  the 
floors  of  the  church,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chancel  and  two  porches,  are  of  pitch  - pine 
blocks.  At  present  the  church  is  only  temporarily 
lighted  by  gas.  The  window  in  the  new  chancel 
was  practically  designed  and  made  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Kempe,  of  London.  The  subject  is  “The  Witness 
to  the  Atonement."  There  are  seven  lights,  divided 
into  three  groups,  the  central  group  being  composed 
of  three  lights,  and  those  on  each  side  of  two. 
The  window  in  the  south  aisle,  consisting  of  three 
lights,  is  also  by  Mr.  Kempe.  The  window  at  the 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  by  Messrs.  Ward  & 
Hughes.  All  the  windows,  with  the  exception  of 
those  mentioned,  are  glazed  with  white  sanded 
cathedral-glass  in  lead  lights.  The  pulpit  is  of 
wrought-iron,  semi-circular  in  shape,  and  supported 
by  seven  iron  pillars  upon  a stone  base.  The  steps, 
which  are  of  oak,  are  provided  with  a reeded  oak 
rail.  The  floor  is  of  oak.  The  work  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Haslam,  of  the  St.  Helen's  En- 
gineering Works,  Derby.  The  wood-work  was  done 
by  Messrs.  Walker  & Slater,  and  the  stone  base  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  Tinkler.  The  works  manager  in 
connexion  with  the  erection  of  the  church  has  been 
Mr.  A.  L.  Tofts,  and  the  architect  has  been  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  G.  Horton.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Shillitoe. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Sewerage  Scheme,  York.  — In  view  of  the 
approaching  completion  of  the  York  sewerage 
scheme,  the  members  of  the  City  Council,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Sewerage  Committee,  recentlyinspected  the  pumping- 
station  at  Fulford,  and  afterwards  the^disposal  works 
at  Naburn.  The  pumping-station  is  the  point  at 
which,  when  the  scnenie  is  completed,  the  whole  of 
the  sewage  will  be  delivered  by  an  egg-shaped  sewer, 
6 ft.  9 in.  by  4 ft.  6 in.  In  addition  to  the  construc- 
tion of  new  sewers,  works  have  been  carried  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  for  the  removal  and  inter- 
ception of  old  drains.  All  the  sewage  from  the  city, 
after  gravitating  by  means  of  the  new  sewers  con- 
structed under  contract  No.  2,  will  be  received  at 
the  Fulford  pumping-station,  where  it  will  be  pumped 
up  and  delivered  to  the  precipitation  tanks  at 
Naburn  through  a cast-iron  rising  main.  On  reach- 
ing Naburn  the  rising  main  will  discharge  tbe 
sewage  into  a long  culvert  or  open  channel  into 
which  chemicals  will  be  delivered  through  another 
channel.  After  being  thus  chemically  treated  the 
sewage  will  pass  into  the  precipitation  tanks,  from 
which  the  effluent  water  will  either  be  delivered 
direct  into  the  river  or  filtered  over  the  land  belong- 
ing to  the  Corporation.  The  sludge  or  solids,  which 
is  precipitated  in  the  tanks  as  tbe  effluent  water  is 
gradually  drawn  off,  will  be  passed  through  sewage 
presses  and  formed  into  cake  manure.  Practically 
the  whole  of  tbe  work  comprised  under  the  head  of 
No.  2 contract  is  completed,  together  with  the  most 
important  portions  01  the  contracts  3,  3A,  and  4. 
The  rising  main  from  the  Fulford  pumping-station 
to^  the  Naburn  precipitation  works  is  finished,  and 
the  works  at  both  these  places  are  in  an  advanced 
stage.  Mr.  James  Mansergh,  M.Inst.C.E.,  has 
acted  as  consulting  engineer  to  the  scheme,  and  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Mr.  James  McKie,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  as 
resident  engineer. 

Water  Supply,  Colefokd,  Somerset.— The 
Frome  (Somerset)  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have 
appointed  Mr.  J.  E,  Willcox,  C.E.,  of  Birmingham, 
Consulting  Engineer  in  connexion  with  the  scheme 
for  water  supply  for  the  district  of  Coleford,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  their  Surveyor,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Purnell. 

Sewerage  Works,  Bridgend,  Glamorgan.— 


Major-General  C.  Phipps  Carey,  R.E.,  held  an 
inquiry  at  the  Town  Hall,  Bridgend,  Glamorgan- 
shire, on  the  27th  ult.,  into  an  application  made  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  by  the  Urban  Authority 
of  the  Bridgend  Local  Board  and  the  Rural  Authority 
of  the  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  Union  to  borrow 
9,000/.  and  7,000/.  respectively  for  works  of  sewerage. 
The  main  outfall  from  the  town  of  Bridgend  to  the 
sands,  the  site  selected  for  treatment  of  the  sewer,  is 
about  2^  miles  in  length,  the  cost  of  which  will  be 
borne  by  the  above-named  Authorities  in  propor- 
tions already  agreed  upon.  The  towns  of  Tondu 
and  Aberkenfig.  and  the  districts  adjoining  them,  will 
be  efficiently  drained.  Mr.  George  Fenton  Lambert 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Rees,  the  engineers  of  tbe  scheme, 
went  into  the  technical  details  of  the  scheme,  and 
explained  the  plans  which  they  had  prepared.  It  is 
estimated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  about  10,000 
people.  The  Inspector  afterwards  inspected  the  site 
of  the  proposed  outfall  and  line  of  sewer,  also  the 
district  above  Bridgend,  viz.,  Tondu  and  Aberkenfig. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the  scheme. 

Water  Supply,  Birmingham. — .•\n  excursion 
to  the  Elan  Valley  in  mid-Wales  was  made  on 
Tuesday  by  the  members  and  officials  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Corporation  and  others  to  inspect  the 
works  which  aie  in  progress  near  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Elan  and  Claerwen,  for  supplementing  the 
existing  water  supply  of  Birmingham  by  tapping 
the  upper  watershed  of  the  mountains  of  Cardigan- 
shire and  Radnorshire.  The  scheme  in  question 
(we  quote  from  the  Times)  originated  some  four 
years  ago  in  a report  of  the  Water  Committee  of  the 
Birmingham  City  Council,  calling  attention  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  actual  water  supply  for  the 
rapidly-growing  needs  of  the  city,  and  urging  that 
arrangements  should  he  made  for  opening  up  fresh 
sources  of  supply  in  Wales  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Gray,  the  waterworks 
engineer,  and  Mr.  James  Mansergh,  of  London, 
who  has  been  called  into  consultation  for  this 
purpose-  The  first  portion  of  the  undertaking, 
which  is  calculated  to  bring  twenty-seven  million 
gallons  of  water  to  Birmingham  daily,  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  3.621,950/.,  but  the  estimate 
for  the  entire  scheme  is  about  6,600,000/.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  waterworks  is  at  Caban 
Coch,  upon  the  Elian,  some  three  miles  from 
Rhayader.  Mr.  James  M.ansergh  gave  a brief 
description  of  tbe  works,  and  conducted  the  party 
round  the  principal  points  of  interest.  At  the 
summit  of  a steep  tramway,  leading  to  a stone 
quarry,  where  the  valley  narrows  considerably,  the 
lowest  and  most  important  of  the  series  of  dams  is 
being  constructed.  It  will  be  120  ft.  high  in  the 
centre,  will  measure  600  ft.  from  bank  to  bank,  and 
its  thickness  at  the  base  will  be  the  same  as  its 
height.  Tbe  foundations  are  laid  in  a trench  cut  in 
the  solid  rock  of  the  river  bed,  over  which  the  water 
pours  down  in  times  of  flood  in  enormous  quantities. 
The  scheme  of  the  Birmingham  Corporation  is  to 
impound  a large  part  of  this  flood-water,  and  to  use 
it,  partly  for  the  supply  of  Birmingham,  and  partly 
in  a regular  flow  of  compensation  water  to  the 
river,  as  required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the 
interest  of  the  riparian  owners  along  the  Wye.  The 
effect  of  erecting  the  Caban  Coch  dam  will  be  to 
turn  some  four  to  five  miles  of  valley  into  a deep 
serpentine  lake,  having  a top-water  area  of  479  acres 
and  a capacity  of  7,540  million  gallons.  The  dam 
will  present  to  this  vast  body  of  water  an  almost 
upright  face,  but  the  outer,  or  lower,  side  will  be  a 
curvilinear  slope.  In  times  of  flood  the  water  will 
pass  over  tbe  top  of  the  dam  to  a depth  of  about  3 ft. 
Rather  less  than  half  a mile  from  Caban  Coch  is  the 
confluence  of  the  Elan  and  Claerwen,  where  the 
valley  bifurcates  with  the  two  rivers,  the  reservoir 
extending  about  a mile  up  the  one  and  some  two 
miles  up  the  other.  Crossing  the  stream,  the  route 
of  the  party  was  up  the  Elan  to  the  site  of  a sub- 
merged dam,  to  be  built  across  the  reservoir  40  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  top  water.  The  purpose  of 
this  erection  is  to  slop  back  some  500  million  gallons 
of  water  contained  in  a portion  of  the  reservoir 
above,  which  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  Birmingham 
consumers.  Just  behind  this  submerged  dam  com- 
mences the  culvert  to  Birmingham,  in  the  form  ot 
a tunnel  carried  for  a mile  and  a quarter  through 
the  mountain  Y Foel.  This  tunnel  will  measure 
about  8 ft.  6 in.  by  8 ft.  6 in.,  and  will  convey,  if 
required,  75  millions  of  water  a day.  The  water 
will  be  carried  by  tunnels,  culverts,  and  pipes  to 
Frankley,  near  King's  Norton,  where  it  will  be 
filtered,  and  pass  by  gravitation  to  the  Monument- 
road  reservoir,  Edgbaston.  The  submerged 
dam  will  carry  a viaduct,  by  which  a new 
road  will  cross  tbe  reservoir  in  lieu  of  the  bridge 
hitherto  used  near  Cwm  Elan.  Higher  up  the  Elan 
Valley  will  be  the  Pen-y-gareg  dam,  forming  the 
lower  end  of  a lake  having  an  area  of  424  acres  and 
a storage  capacity  of  1,320  million  gallons,  and  the 
Craig-y-Allt-Goch,  with  an  area  of  217  acres  and  a 
capacity  of  2,000  million  gallons.  This  chain  of 
three  reservoirs,  the  lower  one  with  its  inner 
reservoir  already  described,  will  provide  in  the  driest 
season  for  27  million  gallons  of  water  a day  to 
Birmingham,  and  a like  quantity  of  compensation 
water.  If  more  water  is  wanted,  additional  pipes 
will  have  to  be  laid  for  its  conveyance,  and  tbe  extra 
water  will  have  to  be  taken  from  the  Claerwen  by 
the  construction  of  a series  of  three  reservoirs  upon 
that  stream,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  661  acres 
and  a capacity  of  6,500  million  gallons. 
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FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — Ii  appears  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  Eiffel  Tower  in  the  igco  Exhibition  is  not  to  be 
obligatory  on  competitors.  At  the  request  of  a 
certain  number  of  members  of  the  committee  the 
competitors  are  to  be  left  free  to  modify  or  suppress 
the  Eiffel  Tower  in  their  designs,  if  they  prefer  to 
do  so.  In  case  of  suppression,  the  State  will  have 
a pretty  large  indemnity  to  pay  to  the  Eiffel  Tower 
Company,  but  the  artistic  character  of  the  1900 

Exhibition  will  gain  greatly  by  it. The  Depart- 

mene  of  Public  Works  is  studying  a new  method 
of  verifying  the  elasticity  of  bridges  by 
the  aid  of  photography.  The  photographs 
will  give  the  exact  depression  and  oscilla- 
tion of  the  bridges  under  various  loads. 

The  Minister  of  Fine  .Arts  has  commissioned  M. 
Roty  to  design  a medal  in  commemoration  of  the 

funeral  of  M.  Carnot. M.  Paul  Dubois,  the 

sculptor,  and  Director  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
is  to  execute  the  portrait  of  the  new  President,  who 

is  a personal  friend  of  his.  for  the  next  Salon. 

The  bronze  statute  of  Condorcet,  by  M.  Jacques 
Perrin,  has  been  placed  on  its  pedestal  on  the  Quai 

Conti,  and  is  to  be  inaugurated  on  the  14th. 

M.  St.  Marceaux,  the  sculptor,  is  to  execute  the 
monument  to  M.  Tirard,  former  president  of 
Council,  who  died  last  year.  The  model,  which  has 
just  been  completed,  represents  "Devoir"  seated 
Defore  the  tomb  of  Tirard,  whose  medallion  portrait 

is  sculptured  on  the  top  stone  of  the  monument. 

The  " Compagnie  des  Mines  " of  Lens  has  erected 
at  Haumont  a church  of  a novel  construction, 
entirely  in  steel,  composed  of  caissons  so  constructed 
as  to  leave  a stratum  of  air  of  15  to  50  centim6tres 
between  the  inner  and  outer  walls.  They  are  cross- 
braced  internally  with  ties,  and  the  air  can.  if 
desired,  be  put  in  circulation  between  the  two  skins. 
The  main  object  is  to  produce  a building  in  which 
internal  variation  of  temperature  can  be  prevented. 

The  interior  face  is  lined  with  wood. The 

Municipal  Council  of  Lyons  has  voted  the  erection 
of  a monumental  statue  to  President  Carnot. — —It 
is  announced  that  a number  of  valuable  paintings 
have  been  stolen  from  the  Longchamps  palace 
at  Marsailles.  The  Borelli  Museum  in  the 
same  town  was  robbed  in  a similar  manner 

some  little  time  since. Historic  and 

.Archaeological  Society  has  been  founded  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Corbeil  and  Etampes, 
the  main  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  des- 
truction of  ancient  objects  of  interest.— — The 
eminent  sculptor  and  ceramic  artist,  Joseph  Carries, 
who  was  an  important  adherent  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars  Salon,  has  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  The 
first  exhibition  in  which  he  attracted  attention  was 
that  of  1878 ; later,  in  1887.  he  exhibited  various 
busts  marked  by  great  power  of  style  and  expres- 
sion, 'almost  all  produced  by  the  cire  perdue 
process.  He  received  Legion  of  Honour  decoration 
in  1892.  He  was  a native  of  Lyons. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sanitary  Institute. — .At  an  examination  for 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  held  at  Norwich  on  the 
oth  and  yth  inst.,  eighteen  candidates  presented 
themselves.  Questions  were  set  to  be  answered  in 
writing  on  the  6th,  and  the  candidates  wet  e examined 
fivd  voce  on  the  7th.  The  following  eight  candi- 
dates were  certified  to  be  competent,  as  regards 
their  sanitary  knowledge,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  : — .A.  Garner,  Bloxwich  ; 
G.  Gavin.  95,  Asylum-road,  Peckham  : W.  E.  Gleave, 
Everton,  Liverpool ; Ellen  Louisa  Hart,  44,  Ampt- 
hill-square.  N.W.  ; A.  Kent.,  Skelton,  Stoke-on- 
Trent;  R.  Miller,  Dundee;  F.  Motum,  Gundisburgh, 
Woodbridge;  J.  J.  Newman,  73,  Manor-road,  Brock- 
lev.  S.E. 

Stables  fur  the  Empress  Frederick  ok 
Germany.  — At  her  new  Palace  at  Cronberg 
(Taunus),  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany  has 
had  a range  of  stables  built  from  the  plans 
of  Herr  Ihne,  the  well-known  architect,  of  Berlin. 
The  palace  is  situated  close  to  the  town  of  Cron- 
berg  on  the  Taunus  Hills.  The  stables  are  at 
the  rear  of  the  castle,  planned  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle,  one  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  coach- 
houses. In  the  principal  stable  there  is  one  range 
of  twenty  stalls  of  extra  size  and  strength  for  large 
carriage  horses.  By  the  Empress's  commands 
the  stables  fitted  by  Messrs.  Musgrave  & Co. 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham 
were  taken  as  a model,  and  everything  was  done 
under  the  Empress's  personal  supervision.  The 
divisions  between  stalls  have  wroughl-iron  open- 
work panels,  the  bead  end  of  which  between  the 
mangers  is  made  solid,  to  prevent  the  horses  seeing 
through  at  feeding  lime.  Each  stall  division  has 
Musgrave's  patent  sliding  barrier  to  draw  across  the 
gangway  at  night,  so  that  each  horse  is  effectually 
confined  in  his  own  stall  in  case  of  breaking  loose. 
1-Jach  pillar  terminates  in  a polished  brass  bail, 
with  brass  neck  mouldings,  rings,  chains,  &c. 
The  lower  part  of  each  division  is  filled  with 
teak,  raised  well  off  the  floor  by  a ventilating 
sill,  which  runs  off  water  freely  in  washing, 
and  allows  air  to  play  between  the  wood  panel- 
ling and  the  floor.  The  mangers  are  enamelled 
inside,  and  completely  encased  underneath  by  a well- 
rounded  sheathing  of  steel  plate — all  formed  so  as  to 
prevent  crib-biting  and  to  be  absolutely  harmless  to 
the  most  vicious  horse.  The  halter  straps  work 


noiselessly  through  vitrified  bushings  with  the  least 
possible  Iriction  or  wear.  The  loose  boxes  are  on 
another  side  of  the  yard,  and  are  made  to  correspond 
with  the  stalls.  Boxes  for  sick  horses  and  some 
smaller  stalls  for  ponies  have  also  been  provided. 
All  the  walls  have  panels  of  vitrified  glass 
tiles  of  a pale  green  colour  above  the  level  of  the 
mangers,  impervious  to  moisture  and  with  an 
indestructible  surface.  Electric  light  is  fixed 
throughout  the  buildings.  The  drainage  is  by 
gutters  and  traps  to  which  a flushing  arrangement 
is  connected  from  high  pressure  water  mains.  In 
central  positions  arrangements  have  been  provided 
for  quick  and  easy  removal  of  soiled  litter,  &c..  and 
for  supply  of  fodder,  &c. , from  hay-lofts  and  bins. 
The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Musgrave.  wiih  their  patent  fittings  and 
latest  improvements  of  every  kind, 

Church  Sanitary  Associ.\tion.— Last  Sunday 
was  observed  in  many  parishes  as  •‘Sanitation 
Sunday,"  when  mention  was  made  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  aims  of  the  Church  Sanitary  Association. 
The  annual  sermon  was  preached  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  by  the  Archdeacon  of  London,  Dr. 
Sinclair,  who  said  that  to  the  majority  of  the 
dwellers  in  country  districts  the  advantages  of 
satisfactory  drainage,  dry  soil,  wholesome  food,  fresh 
air,  cleanliness,  warm  and  purified  clothing,  the  laws 
of  illness,  the  principles  of  infection  and  contagion, 
the  requisites  of  convalescence,  and  the  importance 
of  the  first  symptoms  of  disease  were  probably 
unknown.  This  want  of  knowledge  had  called 
into  existence  the  Church  Sanitary  Association 
which  aimed  at  inducing  the  clergy  in  every  parish 
to  inculcate  the  laws  01  health. — The  Rev.  R.  B. 
Machel,  Canon  of  '^’ork  Minster,  preaching  at 
St.  Marlin’s  Church,  York,  said  ihat  while  ministers 
of  religion  had  a special  work  in  preaching  the 
higher  life  of  the  spirit,  yet  that  that  preaching 
was  incomplete  if  it  was  not  brought  into  the 
range  of  practical  every-day  life  and  did  not 
supply  high  motives  for  doing  common  every-day 
work’  in  the  best  wav  for  both  soul  and 
body.  — The  Rev.  Arthur  Robins,  preaching 
at  Holy  Trinity  Church.  Windsor,  said  that  the 
surroundings  and  associations  of  the  dwellings  were 
potent  influences  for  good  or  evil  in  the  life,  and  here 
it  was  that  the  moral  miasma  of  insanitary  areas 
settled  like  an  ague  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
souls  of  our  poor.  When  the  conditions  were  such 
that  all  physical  and  sanitary  provisions  for  health 
and  decency  were  in  abeyance,  then  every  moral  law 
was  and  would  be  suspended. — The  idea  of  the 
Church  Sanitary  Association  is  an  excellent  one.  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  have  important  results 
in  strengthening  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
endeavouring  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  poor.  As  is  well  known,  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  is  to  get  the  poor  themselves  to  take  any 
interest  in  the  efforts  made  to  better  their  own 
condition  in  this  lespect ; and  the  clergy  may  have 
much  influence  in  jiersuading  them  of  the  great 
importance  of  sanitary  conditions  of  living. 

School  Board  for  London.  - The  annual 
exhibition  of  work  executed  by  the  scholars  and 
pupil-leacbers  in  the  London  Board  Schools  will  be 
held  at  the  ' ' Hugh  Myddelton  " Schools,  Sl  James'- 
walk,  Clerkenwell( near  the  Farringdon-road  station), 
on  Friday,  Saturday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
W'ednesday.  July  2olh.  21st,  23rd,  24th,  and  25tb. 
The  exhibits  will  include  various  branches  of 
drawing,  shading,  designing,  outline  from  plants, 
casts,  and  models,  and  modelling  in  clay,  designing 
in  coloured  paper,  etc.  The  exhibition  will  be 
publiciv  opened  by  Mr.  T.  Armstrong.  Director  of 
.Art  at’  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  at  noon 
on  Friday,  luly  20lh,  and  will  remain  open  from 
12  o’clock  till  9.30  each  day.  Admission  free. 


LEGAL. 

A BUILDING  DISPUTE  AT  TORQU.AY. 

In  the  Chancery  Division  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day. and  Friday,  the  4th.  sth,  and  6th  insts.,  Mr. 
Justice  North  had  before  him  the  case  of  Oliver  v. 
Hosking,  which  was  an  action  brought  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Oliver,  the  owner  of  the  Royal  Hotel, 
Torquay,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant, 
Mr.  John  Hosking.  a restaurant  keeper  and  baker, 
from  interfering  with  building  operations  in  con- 
nexion with  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hall,  Q.C..  and  Mr.  Ryland  appeared 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Bramwell 
Davis  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Hall,  in  opening  the  plaintiff’s  case,  said  that 
the  parties  were  neighbours,  and  the  Royal  Hotel 
was  built  over  a passage  which  was  formerly  arched 
over,  but  the  archway  had  been  pulled  down  by  the 
plaintiff  during  the  course  of  the  alterations  and  a 
steel  girder  put  in  its  place.  The  defendants 
allegation  was  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  business  to 
make  that  alteration,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had 
changed  the  burden  of  the  support.  The  learned 
counsel  said  that  the  alteration  did  not  increase  but 
diminished  the  burden,  as  the  weight  of  the  new 
building  was  less  than  half  that  of  the  old  one,  and 
the  support  was  obtained  from  the  identical  spot 
where  it  was  obtained  in  the  old  building. 

Mr.  luslice  North  ; Is  your  building  higher  than 
it  was  before  ? 

Mr.  Hall;  No,  my  Lord. 

The  learned  Counsel,  continuing,  said  the 


defendant  took  a crowbar  and  demolished  and 
knocked  down  a portion  of  the  structure  and. 
added  counsel,  " he  was  proceeding  to  argue  with 
us  with  this  crowbar."  An  arrangement  was  after- 
wards arrived  at  b)’  consent,  whereby  the  defendant 
agreed  to  leave  the  question  in  issue  to  the  Court. 
The  buildings  in  question  were  situat^  upon  Sir 
Lawrence  Palk's  estate,  and  the  plaintiff  asked  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  inter- 
fering with  the  alterations.  The  defendant  counter- 
claimed, and  asked  for  a declaration  that  the  wall 
on  the  west  side  of  his  premises  formed  part  of  his 
premises,  and  he  also  asked  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  plaintiff  from  erecting  any  stud  work 
facing  Forwood-sireet. 

The  plaintiff,  in  his  examination-in-chief,  said 
that  he  was  a cabinet  maker  and  auctioneer.  He 
purchased  the  Royal  Hotel  in  January,  1893,  and 
shortly  afterwards  gave  instructions  for  the  altera- 
tions in  question  to  be  made.  He  was  called  by 
one  of  the  workmen  one  day  to  the  scene  of  the 
alterations,  and  saw  the  defendant  wilh  a crow-bar 
in  his  hand  threatening  to  knock  down  anything 
which  the  workmen  put  up  against  the  wall.  He 
(defendant)  had  knocked  down  a portion  of  the 
studwork  before  witness  arrived.  Witness  asked 
defendant  to  settle  the  matter  with  his  (witness's) 
solicitor,  but  he  refused. 

Cross-e.vamined.  he  did  not  obtain  defendants 
consent  before  making  the  alterations.  He  made 
no  inquiries  as  to  his  rights  in  respect  of  the  wall. 
He  did  not  assume  that  the  wall  belonged  to  him, 
but  he  assumed  that  he  had  easements  there. 

Mr.  Edw.  Richards,  architect  and  surveyor,  ot 
Torquay,  who  was  employed  by  the  plaintiff  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  alterations  in  question,  pointed 
out  to  his  Lordship  upon  models  the  alterations 
tiiat  had  taken  place,  and  the  difference  between 
the  old  and  the  new  building.  There  was  an  old 
beam  supporting  the  archway,  and  when  the 
archway  was  pulled  down  he  (witness)  thought  it 
advisable  to  insert  two  steel  girders  where  the  old 
beam  had  been.  All  that  had  been  done  at  the 
hotel  was  to  pull  down  the  front  wall  and  to  build 
up  a new  one.  Nothing  else  was  interfered  with. 
The  new  wall  was  not  so  heavy  as  the  old  one.  The 
two  steel  girders  supporting  the  new  wall  rested  in 
the  same  hole  that  the  old  beam  did.  In  his  opinion 
the  alterations  had  not  damaged  in  any  way  the 
stability  of  the  defendant’s  wall. 

Cross-examined,  the  cracking  of  the  balcony  stone 
was  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  arch.  The  back  ot 
the  arch  was  firm  and  the  weight  it  had  to  bear  was 
about  the  same  as  the  front. 

Mr.  Henry  Hardy,  architect  and  surveyor,  of 
■W'estminster,  gave  evidence  as  to  making  a survey 
of  the  plaintiffs  and  defendant’s  premises,  and  said 
that  he  considered  the  alteration  a great  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bramwell  Davis,  in  opening  the  defence,  said 
that  bis  contention  was  that  the  wall  belonged  to 
defendant  by  virtue  of  a lease  of  1809,  which  had 
since  been  renewed,  but  undoubtedly  the  owner  of  the 
two  properties  conferred  on  the  owner  of  the  Rot’al 
Hotel  a right  of  easement.  That  erisement  was 
principally  the  archway,  and  the  plaintiff  had  no 
right  to  alter  that. 

Mr.  Edw.  Appleton,  an  architect  of  Torquay, 
said  that  he  was  called  in  by  defendant  in  October, 
1893,  and  in  his  opinion  the  wall  was  the  property 
of  the  defendant. 

His  Lordship,  after  hearing  further  evidence  and 
the  addresses  of  counsel,  in  giving  judgment,  said  it 
was  clear  that  the  wall  was  a completed  structure 
before  the  Royal  Hotel  in  its  recent  form  was  built. 
But  even  allowing  that  the  defendant  was  an  owner  of 
the  wall,  the  plaintiff  had  the  right  of  support  from  it. 
In  rebuilding  the  arch  and  altering  the  positiori  of 
the  windows  the  plaintiff,  so  far  from  putting 
additional  burden  on  defendant,  had  done  him 
material  advantage.  He  held  that  under  the  leases 
defendant  was  entitled  to  the  wall  on  the  east  side  of 
the  passage,  that  is  the  wall  in  dispute,  subject  to 
the  plaintiff’s  right  to  support.  He  should  make  an 
order  to  restrain  the  plaintiff  from  putting  ornamenta- 
tion on  the  defendant's  wall,  and  should  restrain 
the  defendant  from  interfering  wilh  the  plaintiffs 
stud  work  or  other  works  and  alterations  in  or  upon 
the  passage.  He  declined  to  give  costs  to  either 
party. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  July  14- 

Architectural  Asiociation. — Visit  to  Oxford.  _ 

Architectural  Association  Camera  Club.  — Visit  to 
Battersea  Polytechnic  Institute,  a. 30  p.m. 

Monday,  July  16. 

.Society  0/  Antiquaries  0/  Ireland-— QsucixoS  Meeting, 
to  be  held  in  the  Public  Hall,  Carnarvon.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  July  17. 

Cambrian  Archtrological  Association.— Annxad  Meet- 
ing. 10  beheld  at  Carnarvon  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal 
Society  of  Anii<luaries  of  Ireland. 

Wednesday,  July  t8. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  IVorks'  Institution.— 
Half-yearly  meeting  of  the  members.  8.30  p.m. 

Cambrian  Archcrologieal  Association.— hrmna-X  meet- 
ing, Carnarvon  (continued). 

Thursday,  July  19. 

Cambrian  Archaological  Associalion.—.Knn'as.X  meet- 
ing, Carnarvon  (continued). 
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Friday,  July  20. 

Ca-nibrian  Arckepo/ogtcal  Association. — Annual  Meel- 
iiig,  Carnarvon  (continued). 

Saturday,  July  21. 

Cambrian  Arcbo’o/ogicai  Association. — Annual  Meet- 
ing, Carnarvon  (concluded). 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Kxcur- 
sion,  to  be  held  at  Thirsk.  Rievaulx,  and  neighbourhood. 


RECENT  PATENTS; 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

— Decorating  Tiles,  Sic.:  T.  H.  Stubbs. — A 
method  of  decorating  walls  or  surfaces  or  tiles  by  the  use 
of  an  air  blast  nozzle,  a colour  nozzle,  and  a stencil,  ad  used 
with  machinery  in  combination  for  the  manufacture  of  tiles 
or  decorative  slabs. 

t2,38o. — Pads  for  Stairs;  .9,  Lee. — The  principle  of 
pneumatic  or  inflated  tubes  such  as  are  u.sed  for  bicycle 
tyres  is  applied  by  this  to  the  tre.ads  of  stairs,  &c. 

13,964. — GkiiiS  for  Gullev-Trai’S  : F.  C.  I.ynde. — 
grid  or  box  having  within  it  a flanged  plate  into  which  the 
water  .and  sand,  small  stones,  f-nd  other  foreign  matter  are 
avashed,  and  are  retained  by  the  action  of  the  water  being 
drained  off  by  a flan,;ed  plate,  which  is  capable  of  being 
removed  and  cleaned. 

14,256.  — Cover  for  Use  in  Drying  Bhick.s  : M. 
Genhy. — A light  framework  is  formed  of  deal  posts  framed 
together,  and  the  roof  is  made  of  light  laths  to  open.  The 
coyer  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will  by  means  of  pulleys 
and  lines.  'J'he  frames  are  covered,  and  made  water-tight 
with  boiled  oil  and  resin.  It  is  not  a lixture,  and  can  be 
made  large  enough  for  screening  from  wind  and  storms. 

14,450— Closing  Casements  : J.  Lilt^.—'^o  allow  for 
the  fastening  of  the  casement  in  any  posulon  a lever  grip 
and  catch  is  used.  Upon  the  fixed  framing  a bracket  is 
secured,  to  which  one  end  of  a stout  cord  or  Ilexible  rod  or 
chain  is  attached,  and  a catch  is  arranged  to  secure  it  at 
any  interval,  or  when  fully  open  or  closed.  The 
nechanism  is  controlled  by  a cord  working  over  a pulley. 

15,637. — Roofing  Tiles  : C.  Mojor. — These  are  roofing 
tiles  made  with  interlocking  ribs  and  recesses.  The 
peculiar  shape  and  the  method  of  fi.xing  prevents  rain  or 
snow  from  penetrating  the  roof. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTE®.S  PATENT. 

June  25. — 12,263,  J-  Coulthurst,  Sockeited  E.irthenware 
Dr.ain-pipes- — 12,268,  W.  Jenkinson  & T.  Cartwright, 
Syphon  Flush  Cistern  for  Water-closets,  &c. — 12  276  J. 
Graves,  Sheet  Metal  Mantels. — 12,299,  Proiheroe, 

P.aint. 

June  26. — 12,  311,  A.  Monk,  Water  Waste  Preventer 
and  Capsizing  Flush  Cistern. — 12,321,  F.  Parkin,  Sewer 
Gas  Traps.  — 12,322,  W.  Rodgers,  Syphon  Flushing 
Cisterns. — 12,350,  W.  Bruch,  Hydraulic  Cement. — 12,354, 
R.  Hodges  & S.  Hill,  P'.LSienings  for  Fanlights,  S:c. — 
12,376,  G.  Lester,  Sash-fasteners. — 12,383,  M.  Ahern, 
Glazing  and  Enamelling  Bricks,  &c. 

June  27. — 12,418,  A.  Sharp,  Door  and  Window  Frame  ' 
for  Use  in  Concrete  Buildings. — 12,419,  Plant,  Jackson,  & 
Co.,  Zinc  or  other  Metal  Clip  for  Fa.stening  the  Roll-caps  ■ 
of  Metal  Roofing-sheets. — 12,422,  F.  & F.  Ryan,  Instru- 
ments for  Obtaining  Levels,  Bevels,  and  Perpendiculars  of 
Buildings,  &c.  — 12,457,  B.  Heyntanson,  Bottom  Bolt 
Spring  Socket  for  Folding  Doors. — 12,500,  A,  Rousseau, 
Brick  Presses. 

June  28. — 12,525,  C.  Whitehall,  Attaching  Door-knobs 
to  their  Spindles. — 12,555,  F.  Wilimotc  and  others.  Ratchet 
Braces.— 12,559,  L.  Mitnes,  Disinfecting  .\ir-in!et  Venti- 
lator for  Drains. 

June  29 — 12,609,  J-  Hulton,  Flooring  Cramp —12,614, 
A.  Dyson,  Water-closets. — 12,636,  A.  Mar.shad,  Ventilators 
and  Chimney  Catis.— 12,651,  A.  Paillett,  Hinges  or  Sup- 
ports for  Gates,  Doors,  &c. — 12,667,  '''•  Clark,  Fireproof 
Building  Construction. 

June  ^0.-12,701,  J.  Holt,  Combined  Hammer  and 
Screw-drtver.  — 12,719,  J-  -Anderson,  Automatic  Dove- 
t.ailing  Machines — 12.745,  A.  Erdmann,  Nails,  12,747,  R. 
Gardner,  E.xciuding  Dust  and  Draught  and  Preventing 
Slamming  and  Ratiling  of  Doors,  Window-sashes,  &c. — 
12.753,  J.  & J.  Hampton,  Limited,  Flooring  Cramps  and 
Mitre  Cramps. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED.  _ 

9,224,  R.  Duncan  & J.  Grah.am,  Safety  Fasienings  for 
Windows. — 9,235.  A 'I'urley,  Sewer  Pipe  or  Tube. — ■ 
10,620,  E.  Nic'holls,  Ventilator.— 10.908,  G.  Farini,  lloor 
Springs,. — 10,555,  S.  H.azeland,  Machine  for  Pl.aiiing 
Wood. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  /or  Tun  Months.) 

iSt359i  A.  Bellamy,  Travelling  Cranes.  — 9,264,  W. 
Thrift,  Draught  Preventer  for  Window  - sashes,  &c. — 
O.6S4,  J.  Foote,  WLndow-sashes. — 9,948,  H.  Maurer,  Porous 
Bricks. — 9,956,  C.  Polain,  Screw  Nail. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY; 

EST.VfE  EXCHANGE  REl'ORT. 

June  28. — By  Fuller,  Moon,  <5r*  Fuller  Croydon): 
ti4  to  128  (even),  Stan!ey-rd.,  Croydon,  f.,  1,400/.; 
30,  Church-st..  f.,  r.  40/,,  700/. 

J une  29. — Bv  Dyer,  Soti,  <5r»  HUton  (at  Sitiingbourne) : 
F.g.r.  of  10/.,  Pemberton-ter.,  Newington.  Kent,  reversion 
in  57  yrs.,  268/.  ; f.g.r.  of  7/.,  Leigh-st..  rever.sion  in  6oyrs., 
300/.;  a plot  off.  land,  310/.:  f.g.r.  of  3/.,  High-st.. 
reversion  in  57  yrs.,  91/.  ; f.  house  and  shop,  and  plot  of 
land,  540/.  ; f.  enclosures  of  land,  31a.  or  39^  p.,  1,200/.  : 
“ Breach  Farm,"  6a.  or.  isp  , f.,  690/.  : f.  enclosures  of 
laud,  34a.  3r.  3V  p.,  640-'.;  five  enclosures  of  f.  land, 

1 7 a.  I r.  gi  p.,  i.ioo/. ; .an  enclosure  of  f.  land,  6a-  or.  iQ  p., 
660/.;  The  “Manor  of  Newington,"  wild  its  righis,  S:c., 
25/.— By  Messrs.  Spehnans  (at  Norwich):  “Tne  Belt," 
Aylsham,  Norfolk,  and  209  a.  3r.  3op.,  f.  and  c.,  7,200'.  ; 
“The  Spa  Farm,"  38a.  t r 17 p-,  f-  and  c.,  900/.  ; a small 
farm,  109  a.  1 r.  12  p.,  f.  and  c.,  2,400/.  ; a plot  of  land, 
3 a.  or.  :6  p.,  f.  and  c.,  140/.  ; f.  coit.ngc  and  oa.  2 r.  6 p,, 
70/. 

July  2. — By/'.  M.  Puckridee : “WestStowell  Farm," 
407  a.  3 r.  14  p..  Pewsey,  Wilis.,  f.  7,500^. — By  Wyer, 
Fanner,  &■'  Adams  ' 22.  24,  Blair-st.,  Poplar,  f,,  650/. — 
By  Riitley,  .Son,  if  I’lne;  9,  Little  Driimmond-st., 
Euston-sq.,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  70/. — By  tVa'erer  dr* 
Son:  “ Klmswood,"  Walton-on-Thames,  and  7 acres,  f., 
3,050/. — By/.  C.  Piatt:  Nos.  149  to  155  (odd).  Hammer- 
smiih-rd.,  f.,  r.  igo/.,  3,500/.  ; 34,  36,  Boston-pl.,  Dorset- 
sq.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s..  210'. — By  Fuller,  Moon, 
Fuller:  9,  Broad  Hinton  Kd.,  Claphani,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r. 
4/.  los.,  r.  28/.,  285/.  ; 12  to  16,  Warwick-rd.,  Anerley,  u t. 
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82  yrs.,  g.r.  3t/.  5s.,  590/. — By /.  Hibbard  dr>  Sons',  f.g.r. 
of  5/.,  Cobden-rd.,  Norwood,  reversion  in  62  yrs.,  ito/.  : 

f. g.r.  of  6/.,  Holland-ter..  ditto  in  72  yrs.,  no/.  ; f.g.r.  of 
21/.,  St.  Stephen’s-rd.,  Old  Ford,,  See.,  ditto  in  74  yrs., 
420/. ; 1 to  4,  Marlborough-ler. , Harrow,  u.t.  gt  yr».,  g.r. 
12/.,  435/.  ; 7 to  10,  Bellevue-rd.,  Hendon,  u.t.  85  yrs,,  g.r. 
16/.,  320/.  ; 3 to  6,  Belgrave-ter.,  u.t.  87  yrs  , no  g.r.,  45/.  ; 
63,  64,  Summerley-st.,  Earlsfield,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  12s., 
r.  52/.,  220/.  ; 2,  Keswick-ter.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s., 
r.  40/.,  240/.  : 44,  Ferniower-rd.,  Canonbury,  u t.  55  yrs., 

g. r.  6'.  6s.,  r.  42’.,  400/.  ; 42,  Ferntower-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs., 

Sr.  61.  6s.,  r.  42/.,  400/;  By  White  &A  Sons:  “Heath 
oitage,"  with  grounds,  near  Dorking,  f.,  r.  40^.,  975/.  ; 
enclosures  of  f.  land,  14  a.  i r.  24  p.,  1,225/.;  “Rookery 
Farm  " and  5 .a.  3 r.  7 p.  f.,  r.  55/.,  1,550  ; f.  Meadow  Land, 
31  a.  2 r.  28  p.,  1,550.'.  ; a plot  of  f.  land,  o a.  i r.  I2p.,  55^  ; 
several  cottages,  and  2 a.  i r.  26  p.,  1,470'. ; blacksmith’s 
Forge,  f.  r.  20/.  ns.,  590/.  ; a f.  cottage  residence,  450/.  ; 
a f.  house  and  shop,  r.  20/.  ns.,  450/. 

July  3. — By  H.  Donaldson:  4,  Kochford-st.,  Kentish 
Town,  u.t.  56 yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  250/.:  300,  Old  Ford-rd.,  Victoria- 
pk.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  8/..  r.  42/.,  420/.  By  Messrs.  Spelnians : 
at  Norwich  : “ Mile  End  House,”  and  i a.  3 r.  o p., 
Eaton,  near  Norwich,  f.,  2,200/.  ; 85,  Thorpe-rd..  Norwich, 
f.,  1,550/.  My  //unter  Hunter:  No.  150,  Regent-st., 
and  26,  Warwick-st.,  u.t.  25  yr.s.,  g.r.  127  3s.  4d.,  r.  850/., 

— two-fifth  shares  realised,  4,000/.  39,  47.  Liipton-st.. 

Kentish  Town,  u.t.  73  yrs..  g.r.  14/.,  r.  88.'.,  850b  ; 244. 
Ashmore-rd.,  Paddington,  u.t.  85 yrs., g.r.  7 .,  r.  40'..  315/.  ; 
My  Inman  Sa  Co. : 18,  20,  Princess-st.,  Edgware-rd.,  lit. 
27  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  360/. ; 28,  30,  32,  63,  Princess-st  , u.t.  27 
yrs. I g r.  60/.,  700/.:  70,  72,  Princess-st.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r. 
31/.  los.,  340/.;  7,  KilJare-ter.,  F.ayswater,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g r. 
6/.,  r.  55/.,  435/.;  23,  25,  Granville-rd.,  Kilburn,  u.t.  68 
yrs.,  no  g.r.,  420/.;  22,  24,  26,  Chichester-rd.,  u t.  63  yrs., 
g r.  18/.,  800/. — By  Debenham,  Tewson.  Co. : L.g.r.  of 
to/.,  St.  Paiil’s-rd.,  Camden  Town,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  i8oi.;  I g.r. 
of  30.'.,  Stratford-pl.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  630/. ; i.g.r.  of  50/, 
^'■Tothani-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  lo/.,  S3o/.:  i.g.r.  of  125/., 
Clifion-gardens,  Maida  Vale,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  2,500/  ; 
i.g.r.  of  74/.,  Portsdown-rd.,  u t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  1,140/.; 
i.g.r.  of  52/.  los.,  u.t.  52  yrs  , g.r.  2/.,  1.030/.;  i.g.r.  of  34/., 
Randolph  .Mew-,  u.t  56  vrs  , g r.  2/.,  4S5/.— By  Chinn'ck. 
Galsxvorthy,  Sr  Co.  (_o.X  Oxford):  “Ihe  Moat  Farm  " and 
35  a.  i r 33  p..  Black  Bourton,  Oxon,  f.,  800/.;  “The 
Horse  and  Groom"  public-house,  f.,  500/.;  four  cott.ages, 
f.,  r.  7/.  17s.,  120/  ; enclosures  of  f.  land,  3t  a.  2 r.  13  p., 
1,150/,;  “ -Ashgrove  Farm,"  Ardley,  522  a.  3 r.  13  p.,  f.,  r. 
20S/.,  3,200''.;  ■■  Ardley's  Field  Farm.”  301  a.  i r.  30  p.,  f., 
r.  100/.,  t,6^o/. ; enclosures  of  f.  land,  36  a.  2 r.  i5  _p.,  f., 
560/.;  f.  residence  and  2 a.  2 r.  32  p.,  r.  20/.,  440^.:  sixteen 
cottages,  with  gardens,  r.  53/.  tos  , 800/. — By  Dnuer  c-' 
Co.  (at  Leighton  Buzzar  1) : to.  Back  Lane,  Leighton 
Buzzard,  f.,  70/.  ; 38,  Workhouse  Lane,  f.,  150./.  ; 40  to  50 
(even),  Workhouse  I.ane,  f.,  360/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land,  60/., 
53,  54,  Hockliffe-rd.,  f.,  i6j/.  ; three  f.  cottages,  Wing, 
105/.  ; f.  iiouse  and  6a.  i r.  6p.,  Ledbum,  550'.  ; a plot  of 
f.  land,  80'.  ; sixteen  plots  of  f.  land,  Linslade,  1,000/. 

July  4. — By  Mrttihc:us  Ma'thavs:  “Browning 
Hall,"  Vork-st.,  Walworth,  u.t.  970  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  1,300/. — 
By  /.  K.  Thornton:  A plot  of  f.  land,  Headstone-rd., 
Harrow,  77/.  10s. — By  E.  Wood;  3t,  Selbourne-rd., 
Denmark  Hill,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  10s.,  230/.  ; 25, 
Nigbtingalc-rd.,  Willesden,  u.t.  9t  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  32/., 
225/.  ; 14,  Park  Lane,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  87  yrs., 
g.r.  to/.,  370/. 

July  5 — By  J.  K.  A.  Wilson  : 37,  Roland  Gardens, 
Kensington,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  28/.,  r.  135/.,  1,630/. — By 
Nezt'bon  <5r>  Co.:  8,  Fortnam-rd.,  Holloway,  f.,  460/.; 
28,  Lancaster-rd.,  Stroud  Green,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  10s., 
r.  40/.,  405/.  ; 4,  Clissold-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  54  yrs., 
g.r.  7/.,  390/. — By  G.  B.  Hilliard  <&»  Son  : “ Southlands 
Farm,"  Runwell,  Essex,  and  133  a.  2 r.  36  p...  f., 1,425/.  : 
“ Longfords  Farm,"  29  a.  a r.  12  p.,  near  Piisea  Station;  and 
encloMiresof  land,  17  a.  or.  14  p..  505/.— By  Chinnock,  Ga  s- 
worthy  Co. : “ The  Poplars,”  near  Cambridge,  and  6 a. 
2 r.  27  p,,  f.,  r.  3t/.,  860/. — By  Stimson  dr*  Sons  : f.g.r  of 
17/.,  Portpool  Lane,  Holborn.  reversion  in  46  yrs.,  400/.  ; 
50,  52,  Cowper-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  f.,  r.  78/.,  960/.  ; 
No.  134,  Camberwell-rd. , f.,  r.  55/.,  720/.  ; 6,  8,  Cork-st., 
u.t.  6 yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  65/.  ; 52,  54,  Nutcrofe-rd.,  Peckham, 
u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  los.,  450/. ; 41,  43.  .Ansdell-rd. , u.t.  78 
yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  52/.,  510/.  ; 47,  Ferndale-rd.,  Clapham,  u.t, 
76  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  r.  32/.,  255/.— By  Douglas  3 'oung  : 1 1, 
Southwokl-rri.,  Ciapto-i,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  37/.  16s  , 
250/.  ; 17,  Southwoid-rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  _g,r.  6'.  los., 
r.  32/.,  22$/.  ; 117,  Blenheim-cres.,  Netting  Hill,  u.t. 
65  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  r.  45/.,  390/.  j 14  to  j6,  Tuckers-pl., 
Regeni‘s-pk.,  u.t.  ii  yrs.,  g.r.  10'.  tos,  130/.;  9 to  23 
(odd),  Caistor  - pk.  • rd..  West  Ham,  u.t.  85  yrs.  g.r. 
40/.,  655/. ; 15,17,  and  19,  Armitage-rd..  Greenwich,  u.t. 
64  yrs..  g.r.  12/.,  270/.  ; 2,  Galetoch-si.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  4/., 
80/.  ; II  .and  12,  Craven-pk..  WiHesden,  u.t.  82  yrs  , g.r. 
ia/.i  1,205/.  ; 42  and  45,  Craven-pk..  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.  r. 
85/.,  695/.  ; 2,  The  Cres.,  u.t.  77  yrs..  gr.  15/.  15s.,  350/.  ; 
The  Cres.,  f.g.r.  of  31/.  los.,  reversion  in  77  yrs.,  750/.  ; 
19,  Stonebridge-pk.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  14s.,  r.  50/..  360/. ; 
f.g.r.  of  14/.  14s.,  reversion  in  76  yrs.,  365/.  ; 3 to  9,  Purkin- 
rd.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  39'.,  855/.  ; 32  and  39,  Dartmouth-pk.- 
td.,  Highgate,  u.t.  63  yrs.  g.r.  17/.  8s.,  710/.  ; 3 and  4, 
Fleet  Mews,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  53/.  ; i to  6,  S'.anley- 
villas,  Ponder's  End,  u.t.  St  yrs.,  g.r.  at/.,  360/.  ; f.g.r.  of 
10/.,  Abbey-rd.,  Belvedere,  reversion  in  74  yrs.,  210'.  ; 
By  Debenhani,  Tewson,  dr  Co.  : “ Hyde  Cottage," 

Hendon,  and  1 a.  o r.  12  p.,  f..  1,350/.;  a plot  of  f.  land, 
I a.  3 r.  38  p.,  870/.;  8,  Gray's  Inn  Passage,  Holboni,  f.,  r. 
S2/.,  6oo-.;  17,  Cross-st.,  Islington,  f.,  640/.;  77,  85,  and  87, 
Hazelville-rd.,  Crouch  End,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g r.  35/.  los.,  r. 
180/.,  1,800/. 

July  6. — By  Flood  «V  Sons;  37,  39,  Warlock-rd.,  Pad- 
dington, u.t.  69  yrs  . g.r.  14/.,  r.  83'.,  770/.— Rv  Ttnvers, 
F.Uis  <5h  Co.:  13,  Ashchurch-grove,  Shepherd's  Bush,  u.t. 
69  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  300  . — By  /^.  Hodson : 9,  10.  Railway- 
ter.,  Southgate,  f.,  r.  90/.,  1.025'.;  f'Z-r.  of  6'.,  Holly  Pk.- 
rd.,  reversion  in  86  yrs,.  ms/.  — By  A’.  W.  Mann  (o*  Son : 
Nos.  35  to  47  (odd),  Balham  Hill,  f.,  r.  234/..  2,830/.;  33, 
Balham  Hill,  f.,  r.  55/.,  750/.;  6,  West-St  . P'insbury  Circus, 
u.t.  5 yrs  , g r.  5'.,  r.  71/.  los  , 250/. — By  Messrs.  Cobb: 
“ Bavins."  Northfleet  Kent, and  13a.  3 r.  21  p.,  f..  4,550/.; 
“ Swigs  Hole  Farm,"  Horsmonden,  Kent.  157  a.  3 r.  27  p., 
f..  2,500/.;  f.  land,  4 a.  3 r.  13  p..  near  Folkestone,  120/. — 
By  Green  Son:  1,  2,  7,  Mosslea-rd.,  Peiige,  f.,  r.  84.’., 
1,040  . 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

Gceenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  ..load  lo/o/o  16/0/0  1 
Sequola.U.S.ft.cu  2/3  2/6 

Ash.  Canada  bad  a/15/0  4b/o 

Birch,  do a/to'o  3 15  o 

Ehn,  do yio/o  4/15  0 

Fir,  Dantslc,  dcc.  1/5/0  3'S  0 

Oak,  do 2'io'o  4'io/o 

Canada 60/0  7/10/0 

Pine.  Canada  red  a/15/0  3 5/0 

Do.  Yellow....  a/rs'o  s'0/0 
Lath.  Dantslc,  fath  4/10/e  5^10/0 
Sl  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c..  log t/io/o  4/150 

Odessa,  crown..,.  a/ia‘o  4'>S’o 
Deals,  Finland 
2nd  & iststd  100  7'io/o  9 lo'o 
Do.  ath  & 3rd  ..  j olo  o'lolo 

Do.  Riga 7/io'0  9/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 
istyeliow  ....  lo/i-/)  13/13/0 

Do.  2nd  yellow  S/f^/o  lO'slo 

Do.  white d/iob  ti/0/0 

Swedish y.'imo  15  lO'O 

Whl'e  Sea 7/0/0  is'io'o 

Canada,  Pine  ist  32.10/0  29'o/o 
Do.  do.  2nd....  17/0/0  iS/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd,  dzc.  7/10/0  lOiS'o 
Do.  Spruce,  isc  g o/o  ii/o/o 
Do.  do.  jrd  5t 

2nd 6/10/0  7'io  o 

New  Brunswick  6/010  7/5/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  s/olo  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 


TIMBER  {conHnuedi. 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3!  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron — Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  2'i/ii}  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London 5/12/6  5'is'o 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/2/6  s/s'o 

Do.  StatTordshire, 

In  London  6/0/0  6/to/o 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  41/0/0  41/10/0 
Best  selected  ..  41/tj/o  42^0/0 
Sheets,  strong  . . w/o/o  0/0/0 

ChUi  hats 38/12/638/1-/6 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/0/4  0/0/4! 
LRAD-Pig, 

, Spanish ton  9/1J/3  91126 

English  com. 

brands 9/126  g'is'o 

Sheet.  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq. 

and  upwards....  lo/ts/e  0/0/0 

Pipe 11/5/0  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  19/0/0  19/0/a 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne ig'to/o  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 68/5/0  6V15/0 

Australian 6817/6  69'7/> 

English  Ingots. . 72/.'/o  72/10/3 

Banca 71,0/2  "a/o/o 

Billiton  6S/10/0  68/15/0 


ist  

Do.  2nd 

Other  quail  ties— 
Cedar,  Cuba  . . ft 
HiNiduras,  dec. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
Sl  Domingo, 

Mexican^,  do. 
Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  . , 
Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio 

Bahia 

Satin,  Sl  Do- 
mingo   


/3I  'Sk 

4/00  I3'D/0 

7 0/0  18/0/0 


OILS. 

Linseed  ....  ton  or'/io/o 20/12/6 
Cocoanut,  Cochin  28/10/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon  23/15  0 0 0/0 

Palm,  Lagos 23  0/0  oyialo 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 21/0  0 o'o/o 

Do.  brown ..... ...  19/10/0  00/0 

Cottonseed  ref. .. . ao/0/0  si’0/0 

Oleine aa.oio  34/0/0 

Lubricating.  U.S.  410/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refineo  50/0  12/0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  o/aa/o  0/0/0 
Archangel o/ii'o  0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  " The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  tater  than  lo  a.tn.  on  Thursday.] 


ACTON  —For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  villa  residences  in 
Avenue-koaci,  Acton.  W,.  for  Mr.  W.  Page.  Mr.  Edward  Monson, 
jun..  architect.  Acton  Vale,  W. 

I.  F.  Collmson  .£9*0  [ Foord  & Son  £827 

F.  Bray 975  I G.  Hooper,  Acton* 795 

•Accepted. 


J.A- 

S.  Hherwin  . 

C.  Steadman  ....  _ . 

A.  Wood  363  o o I 


•1^ 


Kune £361 

. C Hasnip  d:  Son, 
Alford  (accepted/..  348 


AYLESBURY.— For  the  erection  of  viiU  residence  in  the 
Windnver-road,  Aylesbury,  for  Mr,  J.  E.  Tayler.  Mr.  Guest 
Luckett,  architect,  Aylesbury;  — 

Sherwin .£1.129  I Gibson  .£960 

Wailis  & Son  1,123  Grimsd.ale*  735 

Fincher 975  1 ‘Withdrawn. 


BARNSLEY. — Accepted  for  sewering,  levelling,  paving.  Sic.. 
Orchard,  and  three  other  streets,  at  Woinbwell,  for  the  Local 
Board.  Mr.  Jno.  Robinson.  Surveyor.  Local  Board  Offices,  Park- 
street,  Woinbwell;— 

Qiieeastreet. 

W.  Johnson.. .£*96  15  6 

Oreharef-street. 

W,  Johnson ;£462  17  6 

ncioria-road. 

W,  Broadbent  £270  t6  o 


W.  Broadbent 


MelvUU-road. 


[All  of  Wombwell  ] 


£S«6  2 4 


RARN.SI.EV.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a wing  to  the 
hosoital.  Keniiray,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  J.  Henry  Taylor. 
C.E  . Borough  Surveyor,  St.  Mary's. place,  Barnsley.  Quantities  by 
Surveyor : — 

Masonry  a-ui Frichsit'ins^. — H.  & F.  Turton,  Slairfoot  . ...£623  0 

Slatiiiir.—C.  Rvm»r,  Hnmsley 125  o 

Cur'/rritry  <j  of  yairnKg-.— Duncan  A:  Jones,  Stairfoot 350  o 

//aA/ZVi'er  Rogers  A:  Squire,  Barnsley  ....  6g  5 

PUistering. — M.  Fleming  Barnsley  I2t>  10 

Plumbiru',  Glazing-  and  Gas  and  /f  a/rr-yiV/irtf,— Rogers 

<5:  Squire,  Barnsley  176  )6 

Painlinir. — Beaumon  Bros  . Barnsley  26  o 

Seii'Crs  and  Drains. — Beaumon  Bros.,  Barnsley 120  o 

Total £1.613  II 


BLYTH  (Northumherlaiidi  — For  the  siipplv  of  650  to  700  tons 
whlnstone  macadam,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  William  Winship, 
suiv-yor 

John  Lamb  7s.  rrd.  per  ton. 

T.  & M.  Appleby,  Emhbton,  Chathill  (accepted)  8s.  per  ton. 


BOLTON-— For  the  execution  of  sewering  and  street  works  (four 
contracts),  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  W.  H.  Brocitbank,  Borough 
Surveyor.  Town  Hall.  Dolton;  — 

Win.  Pollitt,  Pool-street,  Bolton.  At  per  schedule  of  prices. 


BROMLEY  (Kent).- For  the  e 
district,  lor  the  Local  Board.  M 
Lc'cal  Houduifices,  Bromley.  Qu. 

W.  C.'ker  £938  18  o| 

Robertson  & wraiu  ..  697  2 5I 

Pry  Bros  643  10  4 

r.  Gabriel 615  it  2 

G,  Wi.mpey  & Co,  .. . , 62914  s| 


ixecutinn  of  rnad  works  in  the 
If.  Stanley  Hawkings,  Surveyor, 
i.imtties  Dy  the  Surveyor  : — 

Mayo  & Ca £570  3 3 

J.  Mowleiii  & Co., 

Grosvenor  Wharf, 

London* 553  0 0 

• Accepted. 


BURSLEM  — Accepted  for  new 
Bursl-m,  SLilfordshire,  for  Messrs.  R. 
Wood,  architect,  Tunstall,  Staffs.;  — 

W.  Grant,  Burslem  


ften-y  Adelaide -street, 
Ludlow  & Sons.  Mr.  A.  R. 

£3.605  o o 


[Contractions  used  in  the>e  F.g.r.  for  freehold 

ground-rent  ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  fitehold ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


CARDIFF.- For  additions.  &c  . to  “Clarence"  Hotel,  St.  Mary- 
street,  Mr.  Edwin  Seward,  architect,  Queen's  Chambers,  Cardin'. 
Quantities  by  the  architect  : — 


liatlierly  Ac  Carr. . . .£i.C91  17 


tiy.  Lewis  A;  Son  ..  1,034  o 

Dll.  Davies  i,c2o  o 

John  Gibson i.oio  0 

Jones  Bros 971  0 


7 I E.  Turner  & Sons... .£931  o o 

4 1 F,  S Lock  925  0 0 

o|  W.  Svmonds  & Co., 
o CatdilT  (accepted)..  895  o 
o I W.  Boweis  & Co 8^  15 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


By  whom  R«<)a!red. 


•Sinking  up  Ronds,  Paving.  *<■ 

Additions  to  Chnpol,  Pla^y,  Prniirth , . , 

Mortuary,  Workhouse 

Schools.  Alma-roHd  

Roads  and  Bowers  II.6OO  yards)  

Pa.«seng»r  Station,  Ely.  U' 


I 


Beckenham  Loc.  Bd... 

Coventry  Union 

^therbam  School  Bd. 
dayward's  Heath  Loc, 

Biiard  

).  W.  By.  Co 

L,  AN.  W,  Ry  Co.  .. 
Woking  Local  Board.. 
Stockport  Corp 

Thna.  Butler  

Castlrtord  (Ycrkd  L.B. 
Lanark  County  Coun. 

Asylums  Board., 
lagers  

Met.  Asylums'M.”!!! 

-M.  R Co 

Kathdram  Union  .... 

Btllyshannon  (traUnd) 

. H.  Rniseii"!'!!;!!; 
Harrow  Local  Bnaid.. 

‘luut  Ixical  Board 
Bury  (Lancs  ) Corp,  .. 
Southgate  Loc.  Bd.  .. 
Newington  Reform 
Glut. 


ksrlum 
» Corp. 


Architect.  Snrreyor,  I 


Nature  of  Work  0 


J.  A.  Angell 

Jones  (t  Thomley  . 

G.  A I,  Steaue 

H,  L.  Tacon 


A.  Smltblej 

Leslie  A Reid  .... 

P.  M.  Beianmunt.. 
T.  W.  AldwlnckJe 

J.  B.  M^Vluiii  .. 
OifMal 


W,  A J.  B,  Bailey  .... 

W.  F.  GUerlest 

T.  CharVesV. 


Jas.  Fraaer 
J.  Robinson 
H.  M.  Caley 


. West  London  8ch.  Dls 


•Electric  Lighting  Station.  Ac.  j 

Baths  and  Washhouses,  Oallowgate  I 

School  and  Classrooms,  Button-in-AshAeld, 

Schools,  Merrywood,  Bedmlnster  I 

•Storage  Reservoirs.  Ac i 

Sewage  Disposal  Works ‘ 

•Nineteen  Shops  and  Houses 

Sewerage  Works 

•Additional  Block  at  Workhouse 

•Painting  Works,  Ac,  Devises 

*'■  '-‘lag  Works,  Ac.  Brighton 


School  Chapel,  HDward.etreet,  Bumli 
Sewer,  Nell-lane  

Additions  to  Six  Houses.  Cnerden-terrace 
School  Enlargeinent,  H'lgay.  Norfolk  .... 

Two  Cottages.  Llandrindod,  Wells 

Additions  to  Schools,  London-road  

Club  Premises,  Stroud 

Additions  to  School,  Springfield,  Chelmi- 

Warehouse,  Shop,  Ac.  Waterside 

Oflices,  Queen-street,  Peterboro' 


Tunbridge  Welle  Corp. 
Newcastle-on-TyueCrp. 
Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel  Trustees  .... 
Bristol  School  Board.. 

Nelson  Corp 

Longhboroiigh  T.  C.  .. 
Lee  Lodge  Estate  .... 
Donraster  U.R  8.A.  .. 
Christchurch  Union  .. 
War  Department  .... 


Lancashire  Joint  Com. 
Priuiitlve  Methodist 

Connexion 

Wlthlugbrn  (Lana.) 

Local  Board 

Burnley  Bldg.  Society 
Rev.  Canon  Beechey,. 

W Price 

Nottingham  Sch.  Bd.. 

Lincoln  Eqnit.  Co.*op. 

Indus,  Soc.  Ltd 

Bippon  A Co 




J.  Newton  A Sou.. 

• 'V,  Cross 

W.  Stocker  . . 

UtllHnl  

E.  U.  Burton  .. .. 




F.  A O.  Holme.. 
X Robinson.. ., 


F.  B.  L.  Harris  . 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


July  26 
July  T7 


Nature  of  AppolntmenL 


•Sanitary  Inspector  

•Headmaster .. 

•Clerk  of  t'-e  Works 

•Clerk  of  the  Works  

•Profesaonbip  of  Architecture 

•Aulstan(  Surveyoa,  B.E.  Civil  Staff  .... 


By  whom  Advertlged. 


Islington  Vestry 

Newcastle  - under  • 
Lyme  S hool  of  Art 
Shoreditch  Guardians 
Hull  Branch  L 
Unlvenlty  College 

Liverpool  

Civil  Servia  Com. . . 


IWI.  Ac ' July  20 

■ 

W.  weekly July 

37M.  Ac. [ do. 

j Aug.  J 


atieritk  (*)  are  advertised  tn  this  Xumber.  Contracts,  pp.  It.,  t1.,  vlil.,  and  xx.  Public  Appointments,  p.  xvilL 


KEA  (Comwalll.— For  erecting  Kea  Church,  near  Truro,  Cornwall, 
for  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Feliowes  Prynne,  6.  Queen  Anne'j-gatc,  Westminster.  S.W. 

Suaniiliesby  .Mr.  R.  Henry  Hale,  surveyor,  33,  Did  Queen-street, 
'estminster,  S.W.  r— 

C.  & J.  Harris £StS^  *3  S I Sampson  Trehane  ■■£*.533  0 0 

Jas  Julian s.97{  o 0 J.  Goad  & Co 4.3;>  0 o 

Philip  Blowey 4,829  o 0 | A.  Carkeck  4,062  13  6 


LONDON.-J^or  pulling  down  No.  19.  Marshsll-street,  W,.  an^ 
erecung  new  offieera  quarters,  task  rooms,  and  disinfector,  for  the 
Guardians  of  the  Westminster  Union.  Messrs.  Jno,  Walitram  5c 
Son.  su^eyors,  13.  Buckmghani-street,  Adelphi,  W.C,  (luantities 
supplied ^ 


£i.Bi6  o I T.  Bailey £s-9tS  »• 

6.ie6  o R.  Bowen  5,815  c 

A.  A.  Wincott  6.071  0 | G.  F.  Smith  4c  Sons.. ..  5.770  i 

(Architect's  estimate,  2';s.85o.] 

LONDON.— For  interior  painting  at  Crampton-streel  School,  for 
the  London  School  Board : — 

V.  Goad ,1^574  o o I Leek  4c  Honker .£385  o i 

Rice  4;  Son 453  o o I Star  4c  Son*  36916  1 

Triggs  4C5  o o[  •Accepted. 


J.  B.  Colwill 

F.  G.  Minter 

C.  P.  Roberts  ..... 

I).  lAing  

Matthews  Bros.  ... 

H.  & E.  Lea  

J.  Bendon 

lAnsdown  4:  Co.  . 

X.  Lidstone 

W.  A.  Pryor.. 


■ ■£^.305 


Harris  * Wardrop Z1.06& 

B.  E.  Nightingale 

lohnson  dc  Manners i ore 

T.  Nicholson  

^hnson  & Co.,  Ltd.* 


(Surveyor's  estimate.  .^a.oag.J 

-ONDON — Accepted  for  Iterbing,  channelling.  4cc..  Wvnell- 
id,  Forest  Hill,  for  the  l.ewisham  Board  of  Works  Mr  John 
rline  Works  Office,  Catford,  London.  S.E. 

i:733  0 0 


street,  for  Mr.  Collins.  The  Sanitation  C- 

Wright  y;i39  It  0 I Star  4c  Son*.. .'i:ios  0 1 

DrUlon  105  10  o | • Accepted. 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  parochial  institute,  4cc..  for  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary,  Haggerslon,  Mr.  Richard  J.  Lovell,  architect, 
46,  Queen  Victoria-street.  EC.i- 
L.  H.  4c  k.  Roberts iJi, 797  o oJKevan. 

Holloway 1,699  0 o Ivory  - 

Gotdall s.gJS  o o 1 


w M*:?  Ahhott's,  Kensington.  Mr. 

l^nd^^l’w'-— Kensington  High-street, 


Improved  Wood  Pavement  Cn.* 

Nowell  & Robson 

Wimpoy  4c  Co 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  reporters'  gallery  in  the 
Council-chamber,  for  the  London  County  CounciL  Mr.  T.  BlashiU, 
Architect: — 

Higgs  & Hill  £t03  I Mowlem  4c  Co ,£195 

‘ ...--I  . . _ 198  I Holloway  Bros.*  is« 

•Accepted. 


Florence,  architt . .. 
Langdale  Sc  Hallett.£to,987  1 
C H.  4c  A.B^watets  10,741 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  St.  John's  Church. 
Btoad^couii.  Drury-lane,  for  the  Vicar.  Churchwardens,  and  Church 
Coimcil.  Gordon  M.  Hills  4c  Son.  architects.  Quantities 

^Mr  Charles  A.  Bassett  Smilli 

CorriLh  At  Gayner  £i.3oo  I Dove  Bros.  £i.8io 

A.  J.  Hocking 2,030  Norris  & Sons i roe 

S.  Hunt 1.895  I Howard  4c  Co 1'.^ 


. LONDON.-i-For  alteraiionsat  No.  680.  High-road.  Tottenham,  N.. 
lor^Mr.  G^tippes.  Mr.  Alfred  Richards,  surveyor,  18.  Finsbury 


LOt^ON.-For  the  erection  and  completion  of  New  Armourw 
and  Officers  Divisional  Quarters,  at  Clerkenwell.  1-  C for  the 
3rd.  Middlesex  Anillere  Volunteer  Corps,  Mr.  C.  J c'  I’awlov 

W.  4c  ^n .£1.258  I Turtle  4c  Appleton  £t  060 

Ungdsle,  Hallett,  & Co.  i.aoo  batdey,  Son.  & Holness..  oot 

-ige&Co 1.159  Hawkins  4c  Wright, 

wayBrothers  t.nal  London* ggs 

* Accepted  conditionally. 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a patients'  block  and  two  staff 
blocks  at  the  Eastern  Hospital,  the  Grove.  Homerton,  for  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  archi- 
tects. 15.  Leadenhall-sireet,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr  W T 
Fanhing:—  ... 

jfiASSo  I W.  Johnson  i Co .£12,462 

13,250  I Lawrence  4c  Sons «a,«2 

12,977  I Leslie  4c  Co 

**•7*5  1 C.  E- Todd.  J92,  Hack. 

12,471 1 ney.foad  (accepted)  ..  13,178 
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London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill: 
Rci'ised  Form. 

T is  stated  that  the 
process  of  bring- 
ing this  Bill  into 
its  present  form 
has  cost  about 
20,000/.  The  re- 
vised form  pre- 
sents one  or  two 
important  im- 
provements in  de- 
tail, and  the  arrangement  and  grouping  of 
some  clauses  has  been  modified  so  as  to 
'render  it  more  logical  and  connected  in  form. 
But  some  of  the  main  objections  to  it 
Avhich  we  noted  at  the  outset  are  entirely 
untouched. 

We  printed  last  week  a statement  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  Cates  as  to  the  points  in  which 
the  Bill  has  been  modified,  obtained  before 
ithe  actual  publishing  of  the  Bill,  which, 
however,  took  place  the  day  we  went  to 
press,  but  too  late  to  correct  the  numbering 
of  the  clauses,  which,  as  Mr.  Cates  observed 
in  the  footnote  to  his  communication,  would 
probably  be  different  in  the  new  Bill.  Mr, 
Cates,  however,  must  have  written  rather  in 
a hurry,  for  he  gives  as  among  the  clauses 
modified  Clause  7 (Clause  12  in  the 
mew  Bill),  which  gives  the  Council  power 
to  order  a street,  in  special  cases,  to 
fee  made  wider  than  40  ft.,  but  not 
«,xceeding  60  ft.  Now  this  clause  is  not 
modified  at  all  except  in  one  way  which 
Mr.  Cates  does  not  mention — viz.,  that  its 
I operation  is  restricted  to  streets  “ not  within 
I two  miles  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.”  That  is 
the  only  alteration  from  the  clause  in  the 
, 'Original  Bill,  and  a very  serious  one;  but 
the  provision  as  given  in  Mr.  Cates’s 
communication  is  in  the  original  Bill  word 
tfor  word. 

This  miserable  and  inadequate  provision 
for  the  width  of  new  streets  is  only  too 
typical  of  the  spirit  of  vestrydom  in  which 
the  Bill  is  conceived,  and  it  justifies  the 
comment  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Howell, 
who  on  Monday  last  moved  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  conventional  amendment 
that  "the  Bill  should  be  considered  that  day 
three  months,”  to  the  effect  that  "a  great 
province  like  London  ought  to  be  governed 
not  by  Private  Bill  legislation,  but  by  public 
Acts.’  No  doubt  the  remarks  of  subsequent 


speakers,  as  to  the  importance  of  passing  a 
Bill  on  which  so  much  labour  had  been 
expended,  were  justifiable,  and  in  fact 
Mr.  Howell  could  hardly  have  expected  to 
do  more  by  his  amendment  than  relieve  his 
own  conscience  ; but  it  is  a deplorable  thing, 
all  the  same,  that  a Bill  of  this  kind  should 
be  conceived  in  such  a narrow  and  paltry 
spirit,  with  such  a mere  regard  for  vested 
interests,  and  such  a want  of  perception  of 
the  wider  public  interests  involved  in  a 
Bill  dealing  with  the  construction  and 
laying  out  of  a great  city.  In  regard  to 
this  one  item  of  the  width  of  streets 
for  London  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  are 
miserable,  and  are  calculated  to  stereotype 
one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  can  be 
made  in  a town,  both  lor  appearance  and  for 
sanitary  conditions,  viz.,  that  oi  having 
streets  too  narrow  in  comparison  witli  the 
height  of  the  houses.  In  a former  article  on 
the  draft  Bill  * we  dre%v  attention  to  this 
I defect,  this  proposal  to  make  the  average 
recognised  width  of  street  40  ft.,  with  a 
I power  to  the  County  Council  to  require  a 
greater  width  of  street  under  special  circum- 
I stances,  but  in  no  case  to  require  a greater 
width  than  60  ft.  We  may  repeat  here  some 
of  the  practical  illustrations  of  wliat  this 
really  means,  which  were  brouglit  forward 
personally  by  the  editor  of  this  journal  at 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Institute  of, 
Architects  where  the  Bill  was  discussed. 
Chancery-lane  represents  what  the  Bill  pro- 
poses as  the  average  and  usually  accepted 
width  of  street  for  London  for  the  future.  Is 
that  the  kind  of  street  which  we  ought  to 
contemplate  as  the  regulation  width  for 
future  London  streets?  Then  look  at  the 
magnificent  limit  of  " 60  ft."  for  streets  where 
for  special  reasons,  extra  width  is  desirable  ! 
This  extra  width  is  to  be  required  " when 
the  Council  shall  deem  it  expedient  in  the 
public  interest  that  the  street  or  way  should 
by  reason  of  its  length  or  importance  or  being 
so  situated  as  to  'oe  likely  to  form  part  of  an 
important  line  of  communication  or  for 
other  sufficient  reason  be  of  a greater  width 
than  forty  feet.”  Si.xty-three  feet  is  the 
width  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Oxford- 
street,  which  represents  very  well  that 
class  of  street  which  " forms  part  of  an 
important  line  of  communication”;  and  that 


* Builder,  December  23,  1893. 


Street,  besides  not  looking  like  a first-class 
street  according  to  modern  ideas,  is  mani- 
festly too  small  for  its  traffic ; but  that 
is  rather  wider  than  we  are  to  expect 
from  the  London  County  Council’s  new  Bill 
for  the  largest  and  best  London  streets  ot 
the  future.  The  widest  part  of  High  Holborn 
is  1 1 5 ft.,  and  even  there  the  space  is  often- 
insufficient  for  the  free  progress  of  the 
traffic,  partly  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the 
cab-rank  and  one  or  two  other  obstacles  in 
the  centre,  but  these  at  the  most  cannot 
deprive  the  roadway  practically  of  much 
more  than  10  ft. ; say,  however,  that  they  re- 
present the  odd  15  ft. ; that  leaves  icxoft,  for 
a road  which  is  not  in  the  least  too  wide  for 
its  position.  But  according  to  the  County 
Council’s  Bill  we  can  never  have  such  a 
street  as  that  again  ; we  can  never  by  any 
possibility  have  such  a street  as  Portland- 
place  (the  only  street  in  London  which  at 
all  recalls  the  ample  proportions  of  the  best 
Paris  streets).  We  can  never  have  again  even 
such  a street  as  Regent-street  (S6  ft.)  or  St. 
James’s-street  (So  ft.).  It  is  really  contemp- 
tible that  such  conditions  should  beoffered  for 
such  a city  as  London.  If  it  is  a question  of  pur- 


worth  while  to  spend  some  public  money  on 
an  object  which  is  so  manifestly  for  the 
public  benefit ; and  it  is  even  a question 
whether  additionally  wide  streets  would  not 
partially  pay  for  themselves.  As  Professor 
Kerr  very  well  put  it,  at  the  same  meeting 
of  the  Institute  which  has  been  already 
referred  to,  when  on  new  land  a building  is  set 
back,  the  loss  of  land  is  a loss  of  back  land  ; 
the  compensation  must  go  on  the  value  of  that 
land,  while  against  that  there  must  be  set  off 
the  advantage  to  the  property  of  the  wider 
street,  and  the  one  would  often  cover  tlie 
other.  But  all  these  arguments  and  repre- 
sentations are  in  vain  ; indeed  the  matter  is 
made  worse  in  the  revised  Bill  than  before, 
for  even  the  power  to  insist  on  the  60  ft. 
street  is  now  limited  by  being  applicable 
only  to  sites  " not  within  two  mites  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.”  The  very  evil  of  that 
central  and  crowded  district  is  the  hereditary 
narrowness  of  the  streets ; the  making  of  a 
new  street  ought  to  be  hailed  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  commencement  of  a better 
state  of  things,  and  might  be  expected 
to  operate  in  reality  as  an  improvement 
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in  the  value  of  the  adjacent  property ; 
and  even  if  it  did  not  do  this  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  value  of  the  land  taken,  the 
true  public  interest  would  demand  that  public 
money  should  be  spent  in  compensating  the 
owners  of  property  as  far  as  equity  rendered 
necessary.  But  public  interests  in  the 
widest  sense  are  not  considered  in  the  Bill 
It  is  all  " proputty,  proputty,  proputty, 
vested  interests  belore  everything,  and  the 
nobility,  beaut)’,  and  healthfulness  of  a city 
as  a whole  are  hardly  worth  consideration. 

We  observe,  however,  that  it  has  been 
realised  in  the  revised  Bill  that  a compen- 
sation clause  is  a necessit)'.  This  appears 
now  as  Clause  15.  and  provides  that  where- 
ever  the  Council  determine  that  a street 
ought  to  be  of  greater  width  than  40  feet, 
or  that  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  roadway  shall  be  greater  than 
20  feet,  in  the  case  of  land  which  from 
the  commencement  of  this  Act,  or  within 
seven  years  previously,  shall  have  been 
occupied  by  buildings,  “the  Council  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  the  owner  of  the  land  or  build- 
ings required  for  such  greater  width  or 
distance  compensation  for  the  loss  or  injury 
(if  any)  sustained  by  him  by  such  require- 
ment." It  seems  amazing  that  a Bill  of  this 
kind  should  ever  have  been  drafted  with- 
out such  a clause,  the  necessity  of  which 
ought  to  have  been  self-evident;  and  the 
parenthesis  “if  any"  at  all  events  leaves  it 
open  for  consideration  whether  the  widening 
of  the  street  has  not  had  sufficient  effect 
in  itself  in  improving  the  property  to  amount 
to  a compensation.  No  hint  of  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  given  in  the  Bill,  but  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

Part  IV.  of  the  original  Bill,  which  was 
entitled  “ Open  spaces  about  buildings  and 
height  of  buildings,”  becomes  Part  V.  in  the 
revised  Bill,  under  the  title,  '■  Spac^  at  rear 
of  buildings:  spaces  about  buildings  not 
fronting  on  streets;  height  of  buildings." 
The  most  important  difference  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  Bill  occurs  in  the  awkwardly- 
worded  clause  about  the  imaginary  lines,  to  be 
called  the  “horizontal  line”  and  the  “diagonal 
line”  (quoted  from  the  original  Bill  in  our 
article  of  I>ecember  23,  1S93),  which  is  as 
awkwardly  worded  as  before.  The  "dia- 
gonal line,”  which  limits  the  height  of  the 
main  portion  of  the  building  in  relation  to 
the  space  at  the  rear,  is  now  to  be  at  an 
angle  of  63^  deg.  with  the  horizontaT  line, 
instead  of  the  45  deg.  of  the  original  Bill. 
This,  again,  no  doubt,  is  better  for  “pro- 
putty;” it  is  certainly  not  better  for  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  poorer  and  more 
crowded  parts  of  London.  On  this  point  we 
may  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Robert  Williams's 
two  strongly-worded  little  books.  " London 
Rookeries”  and  “More  Light  and  .\ir  for 
Londoners,"  ' in  which  it  is  rightly  main- 
tained that  the  provisions  of  the  original  Bill 
were  really  and  efficientlybeneficial,  in  a sani- 
tary point  of  view,  to  the  poorer  classes  of 
Londoners,  wliile  the  new  provisions  are 
much  less  so  ; but  they  are  more  favourable 
to  the  speculating  builder,  who  appears  to 
have  had  influential  friends  at  work  on 
the  "amendments.’  This  alteration  is  said 
to  be  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects,  but  we  do  not  think  they  have 
any  reason  to  be  very  proud  of  it.  The 
original  provision  was  one  of  the  few  points 
in  the  Bill  which  really  seemed  to  be  based 
on  a desire  for  the  public  good,  even  at  some 
cost  to  building  speculators;  and  its  opera- 
tion in  this  respect  is  now  very  much 
weakened. 

A curious  point  in  the  Bill  is  the  con- 
cession made  in  regard  to  space  in  the  rear 
of  a building.  Some  of  the  critics  of  the 
original  Bill  urged  that  the  demand  for  a 
space  of  150  square  feet  in  the  rear  of  a 
building  might  very  well  be  waived  in  regard 
to  the  ground  story;  that  an  extension  of  the 
ground  story  in  a shop,  in  the  shape  of 
rooms  lighted  and  ventilated  from  the  top 
and  occupying  the  whole  area  of  the  back 
space,  was  an  exceedingly  useful  addition 
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and  did  not  practically  interfere  with  the 
good  effect  of  the  open  space  in  providing 
ventilation ; and  this  is  u reasonable 
claim.  In  fact,  possibly  the  lower  part 
of  such  space  might  be  better  occupied 
as  a roofed-over  stor)’,  in  some  cases,  than  as 
a comparatively  useless  well.  hat  we 
cannot  understand  is  the  principle  on  which 
this  concession  is  made  in  the  revised  Bill 
(Clause  3S,  sub-Clause  21 ; — 

" With  respect  to  domestic  buildings  erected  after 
the  commencement  of  this  .Act  abutting  upon  a 
street  formed  or  laid  out  before  the  commencement 
of  this  Act  the  provisions  of  this  Section  shall  apply 
with  this  modification  that  the  horizontal  line  shall 
be  drawn  throughout  at  the  level  of  the  ceiling  of 
the  ground-floor  story  instead  of  at  the  level  herein- 
before prescribed." 

What  is  the  logic  of  this  ? Why  should 
such  a concession  be  a question  of  the  date 
of  the  street  at  all  ? What  has  such  a con- 
sideration to  do  with  the  fitness  of  permit- 
ting the  filling  up  of  the  ground  story  in  the 
rear?  It  would  really  seem  that  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill,  having  found  that 
there  was  a demand  for  this  concession,  and 
not  wishing  to  give  it  outright,  or  in 
general,  attached  a conventional  condition 
which  would  limit  it  to  a considerable 
extent,  without  consideration  of  the  practical 
conditions  at  all.  It  is  a clause  utterly 
witliout  rhyme  or  reason. 

The  clauses  relating  to  the  height  of 
buildings  are  equally  wonderful  and  illogical, 
and  appear  to  have  been  drafted  by 
different  persons  without  any  consultation 
with  each  other;  at  least  that  is  the  impres- 
sion conveyed.  Clause  44  reads  : — “ A 
building  (not  being  a church  or  chapeli  shall 
not  be  erected  or  bp  subsequently  increased 
to  a greater  height  than  80  feet  lexclusive 
of  two  stories  in  the  roof  and  of  orna- 
mental towers,  turrets  or  other  architectural 
features  or  decorations  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Council."  That  appears  to 
mean  that  anv  one  may  build  to  the 
height  of  80  feet  anywhere.  The  width 
of  streets  is  fixed  at  40  feet,  and 
there  is  nothing  according  to  Clause  44 
to  prevent  anyone  from  erecting  buildings 
80  feet  high,  plus  the  two  stories  on  the 
roof  (at  an  angle  of  75  deg.  1,  on  each  side  of 
a street  40  feet  wide,  or  on  each  side  of  a 
street  60  feet  wide  if  the  greater  width 
allowed  by  the  Bill  is  claimed;  although  it  is 
almost  universally  agreed,  among  people 
who  know  anything  at  all,  that  whether  for 
architectural  effect  or  sanitary  conditions,  no 
street  should  be  lined  with  buildings  higher 
than  its  own  width.  This  is,  however, 
checked  and  modified  by  Clause  46,  which 
provides  that  no  e.xisting  building,  other 
than  a church  or  chapel,  on  the  side 
of  a street  laid  out  after  August  7,  1862. 
and  of  less  width  than  50  feet,  shall 
be  raised,  and  no  new  building  erected, 
so  that  the  height  of  such  building 
shall  exceed  the  distance  of  the  front 
wall  from  the  opposite  side  of  such  street 
(without  the  consent  of  the  Council).  This 
is  rather  a surprise  after  Clause  44:  nor  does 
one  know,  here  again,  what  clironology  has 
to  do  with  it,  or  why  an  overhigh  building 
should  be  any  less  pernicious  in  a street  laid 
out  before  August  7.  1S62,  than  in  a street 
subsequent  to  that  date.  The  serious  point, 
however,  which  remains  is  that,  after  all 
restrictions,  the  Act  will  permit  of  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  80  It.  high,  besides  “ two 
stories  in  the  roof."  on  both  sides  of  a street 
50  ft.  wide.  And  we  may  ask.  as  we  have 
asked  about  some  other  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  in  whose  interests  is  this  provision 
made?  Not  in  those  of  the  general  public, 
certainly, 

While  on  this  section  of  the  Bill,  we  may- 
draw  attention  to  an  awkward  lapse  in 
ordinary  grammar,  in  Clause  40,  sub- 
Clause  I : — 

" It  shall  he  lawful  f.’r  such  person  before  com- 
mencing 10  erect  ihe  intended  domestic  building  to 
cause  to  be  prepared  plans  showing  the  extent  and 
height  of  the  previously-existing  domestic  build- 
ing in  its  several  parts."  iic.,  “ and  may  cause  such 
plans  to  be  submitted.'  &c. 


That  may  be  County  Council  English,  it  is 
certainly  not  the  Queen’s  English. 

The  provision  “ that  no  cornice  shall  exceed 
in  projection  2 ft.  6 in.  from  the  face  ot  the 
wall  ” has  received  an  important  alteration, 
the  clause  being  now  worded  to  the  eftect 
that  no  cornice  shall  project  more  than  2 ft. 

6 in.  “ over  the  public  way.”  Where  it  is 
contemplated  to  limit  the  streets  to  such 
inadequate  widths  it  would  be  ol  course 
essential  that  cornices  should  not  be  too 
large,  or  they  would  reduce  the  prac- 
ticable light  in  the  street  still  more ; as 
the  clause  now  stands,  those  who  want  an 
adequate  cornice  to  a large  building  of 
classical  type  mtist  be  content  to  set  back 
their  building  and  lose  some  ot  their  ground, 
which  they  are  not  likely  to  do ; cornices 
will  therefore  be  starved,  but  with  a proper 
width  of  street  an  adequate  cornice  could 
have  been  allowed ; and  at  ^all  events  the 
clause  ought  to  have  contained  power  to 
modify  the  rule  in  special  cases,  where  there 
was  good  reason  for  doing  so.  But  this 
restriction  is  in  keeping  with  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  Bill : as  far  as  the  dignified  treatment 
and  embellishment  ot  London  are  concerned 
it  is  a non-architectural,  or  an  anti-architec- 
tural Bill : building  is  considered  in  it  only 
in  a sanitary  sense,  and  as  a form  of  pro- 
perty. 

In  what  is  now  the  third  section  of  the 
Bill  (formerly  the  second)  provision  is  made 
for  requiring  buildings  to  be  set  back  to  a 
new  line  in  cases  where  they  have  been 
taken  down,  or  destroyed  by  lire  or  otherwise, 
with  a compensation  clause  for  adjusting  the 
rightful  claims  of  the  owner.  This  is  an 
important  addition,  and  it  is  hoped  that  with 
the  addition  of  the  compensation  clause  such 
necessary  drilling  of  street  lines  will  not  be 
talked  of  by  property  owners  and  their 
sur\-eyors  as  “confiscation.”  In  regard  to 
the  section  dealing  with  temporary  struc- 
tures, a recent  case,  mentioned  in  another 
column  of  the  present  issue,  shows  that  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  contingency  ot 
a structure  being  erected  temporarily,  not 
for  occupation  or  use,  but  for  e.xhibition 
with  a view  to  sale ; in  which  case,  as 
already  ruled,  it  would  be  hardly  reasonable 
to  treat  it  as  a building  requiring  a special 
licence,  any  more  than  a structure  erected, 
by  a contractor  for  his  own  use  ; in  fact,  less 
so.  as  the  latter  is  in  a sense  in  occupation 
and  use,  and  the  structure  for  sale  is  not. 

The  Introduction  to  the  revised  Act 
contains,  what  was  unaccountably  omitted' 
before,  a long  list  of  “ definitions.”  These 
seem  on  the  whole  clear  and  satisfactory  , it 
is  rather  a novelty  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage to  talk  of  a bressummer  as^  a 
"foundation”  in  the  case  where  it  carries 
a wall — “the  expression  foundation  applied 
to  a wall  means  the  solid  ground  or 
artificially- formed  support  on  which  the 
footings  of  the  wall  rest  but  in  the  case 
of  a wall  carried  by  a bressummer  means 
such  bressummer;”  but  it  seems  the  most 
convenient  method  of  defining  the  relation 
between  the  wall  and  what  it  rests  on. 

The  most  serious  defect  in  the  Bill  is  in 
regard  to  the  provision  for  the  width  ol 
streets,  which,  for  such  a city  as  London,  we 
regard  as  entirely  deplorable  and  a fatal 
mistake,  more  especially  in  reference  to  the 
possible  heights  of  buildings  which  may  be 
erected  on  the  margins  ol  these  narrow 
streets.  Such  provisions  for  width  of  streets 
will  be  absolutely  fatal  to  the  future  improve- 
ment of  London,  and  we  earnestly  hope  the 
House  of  Lords  will  compel  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  this  portion  of  the  provisions  of  the 

Bill. 


IXFIRilARY  BulLDtXGS,  &C.,  TOOTING. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  .Asylums  Board  on  the 
7th  inst.,  Messrs.  & C.  Harston,  15.  I^adenhalU 
street,  were,  without  competition,  appointed  archi- 
tects for  the  imbecile  infirmary,  to  accommodate 
1.320  patients,  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  on  the 
Tooling  Lodge  estate.  It  was  also  agreed  to  adopt 
the  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Pennington  & iion, 
architects,  for  the  erection  of  five  two-stoned 
pavilions  for  fever  and  diphtheria  patients,  and 
one  block  for  isolation  cases  at  the  North-Western. 
Hospital. 
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THE  DEVASTATION  OF  NUBIA.* 
By  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  F.S.A. 
|C)WEVER  far  back  we  may  go  in 
i the  history  of  Egypt  or  in  the 
I evidence  given  us  by  its  monu- 

1 ments  we  find  that  the  irrigation  of 

the  country  was  an  object  of  careful  attention 
to  those  in  authority. 

By  basins,  canals,  &c.,  the  Nile  waters 
have  been  for  centuries  so  regulated  that  the 
county  is  more  productive  and  better  watered 
than  by  the  mere  rise  of  the  river. 

So  long  as  we  have  Egypt  in  charge,  so 
long  is  it  no  more  than  our  duty  to  do  the 
best  we  can  for  regulating  the  Nile  waters. 
Too  high  a Nile  means  an  ill  nearly  as  great 
as  too  low  a Nile.  The  country  is  in  one 
case  drowned,  in  the  other  it  is  starved. 

What  the  Nile  water  is  to  Egypt  is  well 
described  by  Mr.  Alfred  Milner  in  his  book, 
“ England  in  Egypt,”  chap.  ix.  He  says : — 

“Egypt,  as  a geographical  expression,  is 
two  things — the  Desert  and  the  Nile.  As  a 
habitable  country  it  is  only  one — the  Nile. 
Every  square  foot  of  cultivable  land  has,  at 
some  time  or  other,  been  brought  down  by 
the  river  which  now  flows  in  the  midst.  At 
one  season  a shallow  and  sluggish  stream  of 
which  but  little  reaches  the  sea,  at  another  a 
sea  itself,  here  spreading  in  a vast  lake  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  country,  there  pouring 
along  through  numerous  channels  towards 
Che  ocean.” 

The  waters  cover  the  land,  a rich  deposit 
of  mud  is  found  when  they  retire,  and  unless 
the  country  has  been  starved  or  drowned  tlie 
harvest  follows.  It  is  now  found  that  by 
more  careful  regulation  of  the  waters  and  by 
drainage  a second  harvest  ma)’  be  got,  and  it 
is  to  regulate  the  waters  and  increase  the 
productive  power  of  the  land  that  various 
schemes  have  been  proposed.  However 
little  we  may  sympathise  with  the  details  of 
the  schemes  now  before  the  public,  we 
cannot,  therefore,  reasonably  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  the  object  to  be  attained  is  a 
worthy  one. 

It  will  be  well  to  hurry  on  at  once  and 
consider  the  scheme  now  set  forth  in  the 
Pdonumental  Report  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  in  Egypt,  and  for 
which  Mr.  Willcocks  is  responsible.f  I am 
not  competent  to  criticise  the  scheme  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  engineer,  but  I have 
sufficient  technical  knowledge  to  enable  me 
to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  evidence  of  untiring 
energy  and  unremitting  care  which  the 
report  shows  on  every  page  of  it. 

It  is  to  the  frightful  devastation  which 
will  be  caused  by  the  construction  of  a 
reservoir  as  proposed  that  objection  must  be 
taken.  The  country,  the  people,  everything 
that  makes  Lower  Nubia  itself,  and  last,  but 
not  least  in  our  eyes,  all  its  ancient  monu- 
ments and  the  evidences  of  its  history,  will 
be  absolutely  wiped  out.  Can  it  be  said 
that  the  engineers  have  arrived  at  a reason- 
able solution  of  the  question  laid  before  them 
when  tlie  method  they  propose  to  adopt  in- 
volves tlie  devastation  of  one  part  of  the 
country  for  the  not  very  certain  benefit  of 
another? 

Several  schemes  are  proposed  in  the 
report  : — 

A.  In  constructing  a reservoir  with  its 
base  or  retaining  wall  at  Gebel  Silseleh. 

B.  In  a reservoir  with  its  base  on  the  first 
cataract  a little  south  of  Assouan. 

c.  A third  for  a reservoir  with  its  base  a 
little  south  of  the  island  of  Philas. 

D.  A fourth  for  a reservoir  with  its  base 
some  miles  south  of  Philse,  at  Kalabshah. 

E.  A reservoir  in  the  Wady  Rayyan. 

Although  the  scheme  B is  that  which 

comes  most  prominently  before  us,  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  the  others  here,  as  they 
must  needs  be  referred  to. 

Taking  into  consideration  (lie  magni- 
tude of  the  reserv'oir  projects,  the  Egyptian 
Irrigation  Department  asked  that  a com. 


*■  A Paper  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Archeological  Insti- 
tute, on  Wednesday,  July  4. 

t “ Perennial  Irriiation  .and  Flood  Protection  for 
Egypt.”  Cairo  ; National  Priming  Office.  1894. 


mission  composed  of  three  of  the  most 
eminent  hydraulic  engineers  in  Europe 
might  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  several  schemes,  and 
advising  the  Egyptian  Government  as  to 
which  of  them  should  be  adopted.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fair  than  this.  The  pity  of  it 
is  tliat  the  whole  thing  seems  confined 
within  a circle  of  engineers  who,  in  sheer 
Philistine  lightness  of  heart,  and  utter  dis- 
regard of  everything  but  an  increase  of 
revenue  to  Egypt,  an  increase  the  amount 
of  which,  as  stated  in  the  report,  is  open  to 
grave  doubt,  are  prepared  to  commit  a more 
desperate  act  of  devastation  than  the  history 
of  any  civilised  country  can  record,  and  to 
place  the  safety,  the  very  existence,  of  Egypt 
in  possible  peril. 

The  subject  may  be  approached  from  two 
sides— one  that  of  Egypt,  the  other  that  of 
the  cultivated  world.  Egypt  sees  a pro- 
spective increase  of  revenue,  but  at  the 
expense  of  Nubia.  She  thinks  of  to-day. 
Tile  cultivated  world  outside  has  perhaps 
thought  too  much  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Garstin,  C.M.G.,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Public  Works,  in  his  “ Note  ” 
on  Mr.  Willcocks’  project,  refers  to  certain 
objections  that  maybe  made  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a storage  reservoir  in  the  Nile  valley 
itself.  Of  these,  he  makes  a summary  as 
follows : — 

1.  That  its  construction  presents  insur- 
mountable engineering  difficulties. 

2.  That  from  a strategic  point  of  view  it 
would  be  inadvisable  to  expose  Egypt  to  the 
danger  of  having  its  summer  water  supply 
suddenly  cut  off  by  a liostile  force  seizing 
the  dam. 

3.  That  an  earthquake,  or  even  faulty 
construction,  might  expose  it  to  an  accident 
which  would  perhaps  produce  a catastrophe 
of  appalling  magnitude. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  me  liere  to  deal 
with  the  utter  destruction  of  objects  of 
antiquity  which  would  be  caused  by  con- 
structing a reservoir  with  its  base  either  at 
Philai  or  at  Kalabshah.  The  island  of  Pliilm 
is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing spots  in  the  world,  and  not  one  of  the 
least  beautilul,  but  I wish  particularly  to 
impress  upon  you  that  it  is  but  one  object  of 
many  that  must  be  destroyed.  The  public 
has  been  led  to  think  that  the  evil  stops  with 
the  destruction  of  PhiUe.  Not  at  all.  Then 
we  are  told  that  the  temples  can  be  moved. 
Mr.  Willcocks  proposes  to  rebuild  the  struc- 
ture or  structures  on  the  adjoining  island  of 
Bigeh.  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  will  screw  up 
the  whole  affair. 

I will  not  detain  you  long  with  a descrip- 
tion of  the  island  of  Philae  and  its  treasures, 
because  it  is  a place  visited  by  very  many 
people  who  run  over  from  Assouan. 

To  begin  with  the  island  itself.  It  is  a 
mass  of  granite  boulders  standing  up  in 
mid  - stream.  Quay  walls  surround  the 
island.  These  have  been  built  so  as  to 
enlarge  the  surface-area  of  the  island,  and  in 
themselves  have  no  little  evidence  of  history. 
In  one  place  the  masonry,  by  its  tool-marks, 
bears  strong  evidence  ot  workmanship  of 
the  nineteenth  dynasty.  It  seems  to  be 
older  than  any  structure  we  now  see  on  the 
floor  of  the  island. 

In  other  places  maybe  seen  straight  joints 
between  two  adjoining  parts  of  tlie  quay 
wall ; there  are  evidences  of  enlargements. 
In  other  parts  are  projecting  quays  or 
bastions,  and  these  ghow  a curious  system 
of  construction,  for  in  plan  the  front  of 
these  bastions  is  not  a straight  line  exactly 
at  right-angles  with  the  sides,  but  is  slightly 
concave — a piece  of  an  arch  laid  on  its  side ; 
this  has  evidently  been  done  in  order  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  stuff  filled  in  to 
raise  the  ground  level  behind  the  retaining 
wall.  I have  said  enough  to  show  that 
the  quay  walls  which  surround  the  island 
are  well  worth  preserving,  and  that  if  Philte 
is  to  be  screwed  up  the  very  girdle  walls 
must  also  be  raised.  When  we  have 
ascended  to  the  floor  level  of  the  island 
we  find  upon  it  not  only  the  well- 
known  temples  and  pylons,  which  appear 


in  the  photographs  and  drawings  we  often 
see,  but  a great  many  things,  equally  im- 
portant but  less  striking  in  the  eyes  of  the 
tourist.  We  find  the  ground  encumbered 
by  masses  of  crude  brick-walls  of  houses, 
some  built  up  against  the  temple  walls,  others 
standing  by  themselves.  1 fear  that  even 
the  museum  authorities  at  Ghizeh  look  upon 
these  as  rubbish,  but  they  are  in  fact  full  of 
histoiy.  The  most  important  of  these  brick 
remains  is  the  ruin  of  a great  brick  wall 
within  which,  according  to  Egyptian  custom 
the  temple  was  enclosed.  The  remains  of 
such  a wail  enclose  the  group  of  temples  at 
Karnak,  and  are  very  perfect  around  tlie 
temple  of  Deir  el  Medineh,  but  the  necessity 
for  such  a wall  on  the  Island  of  Philse  where 
on  one  side — the  west — is  left  but  little  room 
between  the  wall  and  the  river,  seems  not 
very  obvious. 

Following  a custom  very  usual  in  Egyptian 
brickwork,  the  courses  are  not  laid  horizon- 
tally. They  undulate,  being  laid  in  large 
cuiA’es  rising  a little  above  and  descending  a 
little  below  a line  parallel  with  the  horizon. 
A considerable  number  ol  the  brick  remains 
are  Coptic,  and  although  the  Copts  ceitainly 
wrought  terrible  damage  to  the  works  of 
ancient  Egypt,  the  buildings  they  put  up  are 
part,  not  only  of  the  history  of  Philae,  but  of 
Egypt  and  of  religion,  and  should  not  be 
condemned  as  rubbish.  Towards  the  north- 
east part  of  the  island  are  the  remains  of  a 
Coptic  church,  built  with  stones  from 
Egyptian  temples.  These  ail  seem  to  be 
of  a somewhat  late  period.  The  church, 
too,  is  not  of  the  plan  commonly  found 
in  Cairo,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  accepted  as  the  normal  plan  of 
a Coptic  Church,  namely,  that  it  must  have 
three  apses  in  a row,  each  with  its  altar. 
This  church  has  but  one  apse.  Its  plan 
is  in  fact  that  of  a small  basilica,  with 
an  apsidal  end  to  its  central  nav'e  and  flat 
walls  at  the  ends  of  its  aisles.  This  type  of 
plan,  however,  was  very  common  above 
Philre.  In  “ letters  from  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,”  by  Lepsius  (Bolin,  1853,  at  p.  219I, 
he  gives  us  a similiar  plan  far  up  the  Nile,  in 
the  Wadi  Gazal.  I know  but  one  instance 
of  it  north  of  Philas,  at  El  Turn,  near  Edfou, 
and  perhaps  one  quite  far  north,  and  men- 
tioned in  the  recent  publication  of  the  Egypt 
E.xploration  Fund.  But  the  Coptic  Church 
on  Phila;  is  not  quite  according  to  the  rule 
of  its  neighbours,  lor  it  has  the  remains  of  a 
stair  rising  at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
immediately  to  the  right  of  the  apse.  In  all 
other  instances  I have,  seen,  the  stair  is  at  the 
west  end  of  the  aisle.  Near  the  Coptic  Church 
are  the  remains  of  a structure  which  looks  like 
a small  triumphal  arch  of  Roman  detail.  It 
may  be  of  the  time  of  Diocletian.  This  little 
structure  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
curious  in  Egypt,  for  it  shows  us  the  e.xtraor- 
dinary  tenacity  with  which  the  Egyptians 
clung  to  custom.  The  detail  is,  as  I have 
said,  Roman,  but  the  method  of  construction 
is,  as  far  as  he  could  apply  it,  the  same  the 
Egvtian  mason  had  used  in  the  very  earliest 
buildings  we  know.  Contrary  to  the  custom 
of  most  masons,  the  Egyptian  built  up  the 
stones  first,  and  cut  out  the  architectural 
features  afterwards.  He  chipped  away  at 
the  face  of  his  stone  walls  until  at  last  he 
developed  the  architectural  features  intended. 

I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  evidence 
that  the  Romans  ever  did  this. 

Then  there  is  a further  piece  of  ingenuity, 
one  which  was  the  direct  outcome  of  build- 
ing where  wood  was  scarce.  The  arcli  was 
well  known  to  the  Egyptian  constructor,  but 
he  rejected  it  for  monumental  works.  In 
brickwork,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  largely 
used,  and  with  much  skill  he  built  his  brick 
arches  without  the  use  of  the  great  timber 
frame  or  centre  which  we  use. 

In  the  present  case  the  arches  are  of  stone, 
and  each  stone  is  worked  with  a sort  of  over- 
hang at  the  back,  by  which  means  it  cannot 
slip  lorward  on  the  sloping  side  of  the  arch 
stone  already  laid.  Thus  the  need  for  a wood 
frame  to  support  the  stones  until  the  key- 
stone was  placed  is  done  away  with.  There 
are  many  more  objects  of  interest  to  which  I 
d 
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could  call  attention,  little  things  which  do 
not  come  within  the  ken  of  the  hurried  visitor, 
and  are  not  told  us  in  the  books  of  Murray 
or  Bfcdeker,  but  they  are  not  the  less  valu- 
able, and  must  be  lost  by  the  construction  of 
a Philae  reservoir. 

It  may  be  well,  taking  the  island  of  Phil?e 
as  a starting  point,  to  give  a list,  so  far  as  I 
am  able,  of  the  various  objects  of  antiquity 
which  will  be  submerged  by  the  construction 
of  a dam  at  the  place  selected — a line  of 
rocks  a little  below  the  island,  and  where 
the  nature  of  these  rocks  lends  itself  to  the 
construction  of  such  a work,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary, with  greater  security  than  elsewhere. 
Here,  then,  is  the  list ; — 

1.  — Of  Philse  we  have  heard. 

2.  — The  inscriptions  on  the  surrounding 
islands  and  rocks. 

3.  — The  remains  of  the  temple  on  the 
island  of  Bigeh. 

4.  — The  remains  of  the  temple  at  DebOt, 
with  its  inclosing  walls. 

5.  — Dimri : here  are  a very  few  relics  on 
the  surface,  but  an  examination  of  the  place 
would  certainly  reveal  much  more  than  we 
now  see. 

6.  — Kertassi,  with  its  large  quarries  full  of 
inscriptions,  and  the  great  girdle  wall,  in 
masonry  surrounding  the  site  of  the  temple. 

7.  — Tafeh,  with  its  very  perfect  little 
temple  and  the  remains  of  houses  in  masonry, 
some  in  remarkable  preservation. 

8.  — Kalabshah,  a place  of  royal  magnifi- 
cence. Nowhere  else  on  the  Nile  is  the 
impression  more  fully  conveyed  of  the  solemn 
stateliness  with  which  the  approaches  to  an 
Egyptian  temple  were  laid  out,  and  then  its 
courtyard  is  full  of  graffiti  of  greatest  value. 
Not  being  within  easy  reach  of  Assouan,  the 
tourist  does  not  visit  it,  and  consequently  the 
engineers  report  does  not  even  mention  it. 

9.  — Abu  Hor;  here  is  a quay  wall,  and 
further  investigation  would  no  doubt  reveal 
much. 

10.  — Dendur  : here,  standing  a little  back 
from  the  river,  but  not  sufficiently  raised  to 
escape  the  devastating  flood,  is  a large 
terrace  of  masonry,  standing  in  front  of  the 
temple.  Behind  stands  the  temple  itself  in 
very  good  preservation. 

11.  — Koshtemneh.  Here  is  a great  fort 
of  crude  brick,  belonging  to  the  middle 
empire.  The  remains  of  many  buildings 
surround  it  buried  in  the  sand. 

12.  — Dakkeh  {Pselchis).  A temple  with 
many  parts  still  vvell-preser\’ed.  One  year’s 
flood  would  bring  most  of  it  to  the  ground  as 
it  does  not  stand  on  rock. 

13.  — Kobban. — A magnificent  specimen  of 
a rectangular  fort,  far  more  perfect  than  that 
at  Koshtemneh.  Temple  ruins  adjoin  it. 

14.  — Korti.  The  site  of  an  ancient  city, 
which  should  be  carefully  examined. 

15.  — Maharagah,  called  also  Offedinah 
(Hierascaminos),  a late  structure  of  most 
unique  plan. 

16.  — The  ruins  of  a Coptic  church,  a little 
north  of  Sebua. 

If  the  reservoir  lifting  the  water  to  the 
level  proposed  be  made  just  below  the 
island  of  Philse,  it  will  submerge  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  will  certainly 
ensure  the  ultimate  destruction  of  everything 
named  in  this  list.  The  reservoir  would  be 
full  1 16  miles  in  length. 

If  the  reservoir  be  made  at  Kalabshah,  south 
of  Philas,  the  list  of  antiquities  to  be  named 
must  begin  with  the  temple  of  Kalabshah, 
No.  8 in  the  list,  but  we  must  add  several 
rock  tombs  which  flank  the  fertile  plains  of 
Derr,  and  finally. 

The  plain  of  Aniba,  full  of  unexplored  sites. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  is  evident 
that  if  we  approach  the  matter  from  the 
archteological  side  only,  the  devastation  will 
be  tremendous ; but  in  addition  to  this  I 
must  mention  in  passing  that  from  25,000  to 
30,000  peasants  will  be  displaced,  their 
homes  and  native  places  utterly  destroyed. 
I might  say  a great  deal  on  the  cruelty  of 
this,  done  as  it  would  be  under  the  aegis  of 
England,  a country  which  has  hitherto  pro- 
fessed, and  not  without  truth,  to  have  the 
interests  of  the  peasantry  at  heart. 
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Plan  of  the  Temple  at  Kalabshah, 


This  concludes  the  list,  and  I will  now 
take  a few  of  the  places  in  detail. 

On  the  wall  there  hang  some  plans  of 
temples,  &c.,  that  would  suffer  by  the  devas- 
tation. Philae  has  already  been  described. 

Kalabshah  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  ruins  on  the  Nile.  The  great 
girdle  walls  with  which  it  is  surrounded  are 
of  particular  interest,  and  for  the  following 
reasons: — In  Egypt,  from  Assouan  down- 
ward, where  the  flow  of  the  Nile  valley  is 
often  of  considerable  width,  the  temples,  as 
also  the  towns,  have  been  enclosed  by  great 
walls  of  crude  brick.  Such  a wall  has  been 
already  referred  to  as  still  existing  in  part  at 
Philre.  When  we  pass  the  first  cataract  the 
character  of  the  valley  changes,  and  becomes 
generally  more  narrow.  The  cultivable 
ground  is  a small  strip  lying  on  the  border 
of  the  river  and  at  the  foot  of  the  arid  sand- 
stone hills  and  cliffs  which  lorm  the  sides  of 
the  Nile  valley.  It  may  have  been  because 
stone  was  near  at  hand,  or  it  may  have 
been  because  the  alluvial  soil  was  thought  too 
precious  to  be  made  into  bricks  ; but  in  fact, 
when  we  pass  into  Nubia  we  find  the  girdle 
walls  generally  built  of  masonry,  and  the 
finest  specimens  that  remain  to  us  are  those 
at  Kalabshah. 

In  the  photograph  taken  from  the  north- 
east {pee  lithograph  illnstraiion),  the  girdle 
wall  can  be  seen,  crowned  with  an  over- 
hanging cornice,  and  standing  at  a lower 
level  than  the  walls  of  the  temple  which 
rise  above  it. 

Another  point  to  be  especially  observed  at 
Kalabshah  is  the  illustration  it  gives  us  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Egyptian  architect  laid 
stress  on  the  approach  to  the  temple. 

The  faithful  were  not  permitted  to  turn  a 
corner  and  suddenly  find  themselves  con- 
fronted by  the  building.  They  must  be  led 
up  to  it  and  duly  impressed.  The  immense 
avenues  of  sphinxes  from  Luxor  to  Karnak, 
making  the  most  of  an  approach  on  the  level, 
or  the  still  more  dignified  approach  to  the 
terrace  temple  known  as  the  Deir  el  Bachri 


are  superb  examples  of  effect.  But  these 
were  at  the  great  centre  of  Egypt — Thebes. 

At  Kalabshah  we  are  away  in  the  country. 
None  the  less,  there  was  no  abatement  in 
the  efforts  made  by  a grand  approach  to 
produce  an  impression. 

As  my  plan  shows,  arriving  by  the  great 
highway,  the  Nile,  we  find  our  boat  drawn 
up  at  the  base  of  a stately  quay-wall,  some 
18  or  20  ft.  high.  This  is  pierced  by  two 
great  flights  of  steps,  some  20  ft.  wide. 
Mounting  these,  we  find  ourselves  on  a 
large  terrace,  extending  its  length  beside  the 
river,  and  going  back  at  right-angles  with  it 
some  200  ft.  At  this  distance,  back  from  the 
river,  rises  another  terrace,  some  8 or  lo  ft. 
high,  and  reared  upon  this  is  the  huge 
pylon,  wider  than  the  west  front  of  West- 
minster Abbey. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  pylon  has  not 
its  longer  axis  parallel  with  the  front  of  the 
hypostyle  hall,  as  shown  on  my  rough  plan. 
The  longer  axis  is  slightly  deflected. 

At  a level,  intermediate  between  that  of 
the  lower  and  upper  terrace,  there  is  a long 
terrace,  20  ft.  wide  and  158  ft.  long,  which 
runs  out  at  right-angles,  reaches  nearly  to 
the  river,  and  follows  approximately  the 
axial  line  of  the  temple.  This  terrace  ends 
towards  the  river  in  a square  platform, 
whilst  the  temple  is  reached  from  it  by  a 
flight  of  broad,  low  steps. 

These  terraces  are  now  very  perfect,  and 
with  two  fine  sycamores  spreading  their 
great  green  heads  to  the  sky.  they  present 
an  appearance  quite  as  beautiful  as,  and  I 
think  more  stately  than,  anything  at  Philffi. 

Passing  through  the  pylon  we  find  the 
temple  itself  built  on  a most  majestic  scale. 
The  photograph  {see  lithograph)  shows  the 
front  of  the  hypostyle  hall. 

My  plan  shows  the  great  girdle  walls 
within  which  it  is  enclosed,  solid  structures, 
6 ft.  thick,  starting  from  the  back  of  the 
pylon.  Outside  these  comes  another  wall, 
which  starts  right  and  left  from  the  ends  of 
the  pylon,  and  then  encloses  a considerable 
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space  outside  the  6 ft.  walls  last  described. 

The  outer  wall  is  not  less  than  left,  thick, 
and  in  some  places  more.  It  is  formed  of  two 
outside  skins  of  masonry,  the  interspace 
being  filled  with  stone  chipping,  and  perhaps 
also  with  earth,  but  this  has  all  been  re- 
moved, probably  for  purposes  of  agriculture. 
To  the  north  there  is  yet  another  wall,  with 
outer  and  inner  skins  of  masonry,  and 
although  many  stones  are  displaced,  the 
whole  thing  is  more  complete  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere. 

No.  II  in  my  list,  to  be  destroyed,  Kosh- 
temneh,  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  as  it 
IS  the  remains  of  a great  brick  fortress, 
which,  subjected  to  the  action  of  water 
would  rapidly  be  returned  to  the  Nile  earth 
out  of  which  it  is  made.  From  the  first 
cataract  southward  there  are  several  great 
fortresses,  all  belonging  certainly  to  a "time 
as  far  back  as  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  if  not 
to  an  earlier  period. 

At  Kertassi,  No.  6 in  my  list,  is  a great 
wall  of  masonry  which  surrounds  the  site  of 
a temple,  the  temple  gone  within  the  last 
few  years.  Von  Prokesch,  in  his  map  of  the 
Nile  between  the  first  and  second  cataracts, 
and  made  in  1S27,  shows  that  part  was  then 
standing.  This  great  wall  was  clearly 
arranged  for  purposes  of  defence.  Ne.vt  we 
find  Koshtemneh,  then  Kobban,  then  a great 
fort  at  Haifa,  another  commanding  the 
second  cataract  at  Matouka,  and  the  well- 
known,  but  now  inaccessible,  fort  at  Semneh 
some  thirty  miles  south  of  the  second 
cataract. 

1 o return  to  Koshtemneh  it  was  a rectangle 
of  304  ft.  by  252  It.,  with  walls  12  ft.  thick 
In  one  angle  on  a brick  platform  are  the 
remams  of  a temple.  Without  excavation  it 
would  be  impossible  to  assign  a date  to  these 
remains.  Ifimcydiey  belong  to  the  nineteenth 
dynasty.  Outside  the  enclosure  can  be 
traced  a quantity  of  buildings  in  brickwork 
of  ancient  Egypt. 

. The  temple  at  Dakkeli  {see  lilhogreiph) 
to  tourists  on  the  upper 
visited"'  ' “ fortress  of  Kobban  is  not 

Kobban  (No.  13  in  the  list)  is  a majestic 
fortress,  standing  oppo- 
site Lakkeh.  Its  walls  form  a rectan^gle, 
-.n  ore  a solid  mass 

nr  fr ' stand  in  parts  some 

"n  *1,  obove  the  ground.  In  common  with 
^1  the  fortiHed  places  I have  seen  on  the 
Nile— whether  ancient  Egyptian,  Ptolemaic, 
Roman,  Coptic,  or  Arab-there  are  gates  in 
the  ot  right-angles  with 

the  Nile.  In  this  case  the  gateways  are 
flanked  vvith  towers,  which  do  not  project 
outward  Irom  the  wall  face,  but  stand  out 
wl"  e’ o'""'!'"’’’  'ooving  a narrow  passage- 
way 9 ft  wide  and  31  ft.  long.  The  m^t 


curious  feature  is  a covered  way  which 
extends  from  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
fortress  towards  the  river.  This  is  lined  and 
’1  ®‘°nes,  and  was  covered 

with  a thick  skin  of  crude  brick.  Within 
the  fortress  he  the  remains  of  a temple. 
Outside  the  walls  are  sundry  inscribed 
stones  and  remams  of  temples  going  back  to 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties. 

1 will  not  detain  you  with  further  descrip- 
°u  fre”  Pl’iire,  which  I have 

called  No.  i,  to  the  last  place.  No.  15,  the 
ruined  Coptic  church,  has  its  interest.  I 
wdl  only  say  that  the  reservoir,  if  made  at 
hilae,  would  inevitably  reduce  all  the  places 
described  to  ruin,  and  would  extend  its 
wa  ers  to  the  Town  of  Korosko,  where  the 
caravan  road  to  Abu  Hamed  and  Khartum 
^kes  Its  start.  The  rock  temples  of  Beit  el 
• fu’  Husen  and  Sebua  are  not  included 
in  the  hst  because  they  are  at  a level  above 
If  ?}  ^ proposed  reservoir  when  full. 

V 1 V L be  made  with  the  dam  at 

ivalabsheh,  the  devastation  is  but  an  evil 
moved  a little  further  south.  The  place 
^f  north  of  the  Temple 

ot  Kalabsheii.  This  splendid  structure  must 
consequently  perish,  with  all  the  buildings 
south  of  it  to  Korosko,  and  whilst  we  take 
away  seven  items  from  the  list  at  one  end  we 
must  add  at  the  other,  not  only  several 


roclk-tombs  near  Derr  of  great  interest,  but 
more  especially  the  submerging  of  the  plain 
of  Aniba.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  places  in  the  valley.  There  stand 
up  in  various  degrees  of  perfection  pyramidal 
brick  mastabas,  things  that  lower  down  the 
river  have  almost,  if  not  entirely,  disappeared. 
The  most  perfect  of  these  stands  on  a stone 
platform  projecting  about  6 ft.  all  round. 
The  mastaba  itself  is  a square  of  22  ft. 
on  each  side.  After  rising  vertically 
4 ft.  the  pyramidal  form  begins  rising ' 
now  about  6 ft.,  but  it  must,  when  com- 
plete, have  been  about  12  ft.  high,  16  ft. 
in  ail.  Within  is  a rectangular  chamber 
covered  with  a tunnel  vault.  Painting  can  still 
be  found  on  the  inside  walls  of  these  mas- 
tabas— painting  that  evidently  belongs  to  a 
very  early  period.  There  are  great  numbers 
of  stone  rings  and  burial  mounds,  in  addition 
to  the  sepulchres,  of  a markedly  Egyptian 
type.  This  district  needs  an  exhaustive 
survey  and  examination. 


As  the  subject  of  my  paper  is  “ The  Devas- 
tation of  Nubia,”  I cannot  leave  it  without 


some  reference  to  the  proposed  reservoirs, 
in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said. 

The  engineers  have  been  called  upon  to 
scheme  a reservoir.  They  have  set  to  work 
with  a will,  and  have  propounded  the  most 
tremendous  scheme  that  has  ever  been  prO' 
jected. 

They  evidently  think  that  the  monster  they 
have  projected  needs  justification.  This  is 
proved  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
report  made  upon  the  subject  to  the  Egyptian 
Government.  On  page  7 it  is  said  : “Taking 
into  consideration  the  magnitude  of  the 
reservoir  project,  we  have  asked  that  a com- 
mission, composed  of  three  of  the  most 
eminent  hydraulic  engineers  in  Europe,  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
several  schemes,  and  advising  the  Egyptian 
Government  as  to  which  of  them  should  be 
adopted.  We  have  asked  for  this  commis- 
sion, not  from  any  want  of  confidence  in  our- 
selves or  in  our  staff,  but  considering  the 
gigantic  nature  of  the  work  and  the  interests 
involved,  we  have  preferred  subordinating 
our  judgment  to  that  of  men  justly  cele- 
brated for  their  mastery  of  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  hydraulic  engineering. 

I will  quote  the  report  again  to  show  what 
is  said  in  it  about  the  destruction  of  Philre 
p.  25. 

Unfortunately,  with  every  advantage  in 
its  favour  as  to  volume  of  water  stored, 
soundness  of  foundation,  and  economy  of 
construction,  this  site  labours  under  the 
objection  (which  I fear  may  be  found 
insuperable)  of  having  Philai  Temple  on  its 
upstream  side.  No  dam  could  be  con- 
structed on  the  cataract  without  inundating 
a great  portion  of  this  Temple  for  several 
months  every  year.  I agree  with  Colonel 
Ross  that  no  project  which  had  this  effect 
should  be  admitted  unless  it  were  impossible 
to  find  a reservoir  site  elsewhere.  We  cannot 
say  there  are  no  other  possible  sites.  There 
are  Kalabshah,  Philre,*  and  Gebel  Silsila 
wliich  are  all  available,  and  we  cannot 
therefore  claim  that  if  a dam  has  to  be  built, 
it  must  necessarily  be  built  at  the  head  of 
the  first  cataract  and  drown  the  temple  of 
Philee.” 

The  above  two  extracts  are  from  the 
introduction  by  the  engineers'  report  and  are 
written  by  Mr.  Garstin,  C.M.G.,  for  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  Garstin  goes  on  to  say  : — 

“If  lifting  the  temple  stone  by  stone,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Willcocks,  would  cause  an 
injury  or  alteration  of  any  kind  to  it,  I should 
recommend  the  abandonment  of  the  Assuan 
dam  altogether.  Any  work  which  caused 
either  partial  damage  to,  or  the  flooding  of 
this  beautiful  temple,  would  be  rightly  con- 
sidered by  the  whole  civilised  world  as  an 
act  of  barbarism.” 

Mr.  Garstin  says  what  he  really  feels. 

I will  make  one  more  extract,  which  will 


* Philas,  according  to  tl»e  terminology  of  the  report,  means 
a dam  south  of  the  island,  as  distinguished  from  that 
considered  best  and  .which  is  called  .■^ssfian,  being  the 
reservoir  which  we  commonly  call  Phila:. 


be  from  Mr.  Willcocks’  report.  It  is  very 
important  as  showing  either  the  wilful  or 
innocent  ignorance  of  this  excellent  engineer. 
He  says : — 

“ The  existence  of  the  two  temples  of 
Philje  and  Abu-Simbel  has  also  been  taken 
account  of  in  all  questions  connected  vvith 
reservoirs,  and  I may  state  here  that  in 
deference  to  public  opinion,  which  is  against 
the  sacrifice  of  the  site  of  the  former  temple, 

I have  prepared  my  designs  for  reservoirs 
so  as  to  leave  the  Philae  Temple  entirely 
free  from  any  possibility  of  inundation. 
Abu-Simbel  is  far  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
reservoir,” 

So  much  for  Mr.  Willcocks.  The  majestic 
structures  to  which  I have  called  your 
attention  this  afternoon,  not  being  known  to 
Cook’s  tourists  generally,  are,  it  would  seem, 
not  worthy  of  regard. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Lang,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  holding  the  important 
position  he  does  in  Egypt,  is  beyond  question, 
has  already  called  attention  in  the  T/ffies*  to 
the  unnecessary  size  of  the  proposed 
reservoir. 

There  is  yet  another  feature  of  the  scheme 
which  I have  just  mentioned  before.  One  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  people. 
England  has  not  only  posed  as  a benefactor 
to  the  peasantry,  but  there  is  very  little 
doubt  that  she  has  assisted  the  l-lgyptian 
people  against  the  oppression  of  the  pashas, 
landowners,  and  members  of  the  Khedivial 
family. 

But  what,  through  her  engineers,  does  she 
now  propose  to  do?  To  turn  out  between 
25,000  and  30,000  people  from  their  homes 
and  to  absolutely  efface  the  very  sites  on 
which  they  were  bred  and  born.  Nothing 
but  rocks  and  Nile  mud  would  be  left  for  a 
distance  of  about  100  miles. 

This,  which  is  in  many  ways  a more 
serious  matter  than  destroying  history  and 
antiquities,  is  treated  in  the  most  light  and 
airy  way  in  the  report.  Where  the  poor 
people  are  to  go  to  is  not  even  stated,  nor 
the  method  of  their  removal. 

I cannot  find  anything  in  the  reports 
beyond  the  statement  of  certain  sums  for 
compensation.  For  being  driven  out  by  the 
PhiUe  reservoir,  ^£350,000  compensation. 
For  being  driven  out  by  the  Kalabshah 
reservoir  _^E432,ooo,  if  the  highest  level  of 
water  be  maintained,  ^^£240, 000  if  a lower 
level  be  decided  upon. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  say  much  on  this 
matter;  it  is  not  a question  of  archasology, 
but  the  work  would  involve  the  entire  dis- 
placement of  a considerable  tribe,  with  their 
own  language,  customs,  &c.,  and  we  have 
also  to  remember  that  the  botany,  the 
ethnology,  in  fact  everything  that  gives  a coun- 
try its  own  character,  except  the  bare  bones 
of  the  geology,  will  be  effaced,  and  surely  no 
greater  cruelty  to  a people  has  been  shown 
since  the  terrible  days  of  the  corvee. 

Finally,  I will  give  you  the  replies  made 
to  me  by  a couple  of  eminent  engineers 
more  or  less  mixed  up  with  this  business, 
when  I called  attention  to  the  real  cruelty  to 
the  people.  I asked,  “ Where  are  the  poor 
folk  to  go?”  By  both  men  I was  informed, 
“Oh,  they  will  go  higher  up!"  “ How  can 
that  be,  the  valley  from  Korosko  to  Haifa 
cannot  suddenly  support  more  than  double 
its  present  population?’’  “No,  no,  they 
will  go  higher  up  the  sides  of  the  valley.  If 
their  village  is  now  just  above  high  Nile, 
then  they  will  have  to  live  70  ft.  or  80  ft. 
higher  up  the  side  above  high  reservoir  level ; 
the  Nile  will  soon  deposit  earth.’’  Those  who 
know  that  the  people  live  not  a little  on  their 
date  palms,  and  that  a date  palm  takes 
eight  years  after  it  is  planted  to  bear  fruit,  will 
understand  the  amount  of  thought  that  has 
been  spent  on  the  people  of  Nubia. 

The  deposit  of  Nile  earth  is  a very  slow 
process,  and  on  the  steep  side  of  a bare, 
stony  valley  no  deposit  worth  talking  of  will 
be  made  for  years. 

It  is  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  poor  that  the  thoughtless  cruelty  pro- 
posed should  be  combatted. 

* Times,  June  ig  and  July  lo,  1894. 
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A commission  to  consider  all  sides  of  the 
subject,  not  composed  merely  of  three  engi- 
neers (who,  if  report  speaks  true,  did  not 
agree  very  well"),  but  of  men  with  much 
wider  knowledge,  is  'essential,  or  the  credit 
of  England  will  be  grievously  imperilled. 


NOTES. 

P^Vj^'HE  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
iK  SW  '*  Society  for  Checking  the  Abuses 
H W]  of  Public  Advertising  ” was  again 
held  in  St.  Paul’s  Chapter  House, 
by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
Mr.  Waterhouse  was  in  the  chair.  The 
meeting  was  rather  better  attended  than  last 
year,  and  if  all  the  people  of  some  note  who 
wrote  letters  to  express  their  regret  that  they 
could  not  attend  had  come  to  the  meeting 
instead  of  writing,  it  might  have  been  called 
a very  influential  one.  Mr.  Richmond,  one  of 
the  honorary  secretaries,  read  the  report,  in 
which,  while  admitting  that  no  very  great 
practical  result  had  been  achieved  as  yet  by 
the  Society,  it  was  claimed,  and  we  think 
justly,  that  the  Society  had  at  least  made 
the  regulation  of  advertising  a public 
question ; and  though  the  report  did  not 
claim  that  Lord  Rosebery's  remarks  on 
the  subject  at  the  R.A.  banquet  were  the 
outcome  of  the  agitation  of  the  Society,  in 
our  opinion  that  claim  would  have  been 
perfectly  justified,  for  we  are  convinced 
that  but  for  the  public  attention  drawn  to  the 
subject  by  the  Society  the  Prime  Minister’s 
remarks  on  tliat  occasion  would  never 
have  been  made.  Mr.  Wyndham,  M.P., 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  in  an 
effective  and  humorous  speech,  which  would 
have  been  better  for  being  a little  more  con- 
densed, and  Mrs.  Fawcett  seconded  it  in  a 
rather  more  serious  tone,  for  her  reflection 
that  unless  the  abuses  of  advertising  were 
checked  we  might  expect  in  the  end  to  see 
pill  advertisements  on  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s 
is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  ; there  are  people 
who  we  are  certain  would  be  delighted  to 
put  them  there  if  they  could  get  the  chance. 
It  is  a creditable  incident,  and  also  a testi- 
mony that  the  acti«  n of  the  society  has  not 
been  without  definite  results,  that  one  very 
large  advertiser  in  field  placards  has  inti- 
mated that  in  consequence  of  the  public 
feeling  which  has  been  aroused  against 
this  form  of  advertising  he  does  not 
intend  to  renew  this  class  of  advertise- 
ments after  the  present  contracts  have 
run  out.  Of  course,  the  practical  value  of 
this  promise  depends  on  how  long  the  con- 
tracts have  to  run  ; but  the  withdrawal  of  one 
such  advertiser  would  probably  mean  the 
withdrawal  of  his  chief  rival,  as  there  is  not 
the  same  object  in  spending  the  money  when 
the  competing  advertiser  withdraws  from  the 
field.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  members 
of  the  Society  has  increased  in  a very  large 
proportion  since  last  year;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  these  members  do  not  take  sufficient 
practical  interest  in  the  society,  otherwise 
the  numbers  attending  this  annual  meeting 
would  have  increased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. The  Society  should  take  itself  a little 
more  seriously,  and  then  the  press  and  public 
will  be  more  likely  to  take  it  and  its  aims 
seriously.  At  present  they  hardly  do,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  principal  hindrances  to  its 
practical  efficiency. 


Mr.  R.  B.  RICHARDSON,  of  the 
American  School  at  Athens,  sends  to 
the  Berliner-Philologische  Wochenschrift  of 
July  7 a brief  report  of  the  excavations 
carried  on  this  summer  at  Eretria.  Pending 
the  fuller  account  in  the  American  journal, 
we  may  note  that  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  theatre  the  substructure  of 
a building  has  been  laid  bare,  which  it  is 
conjectured  is  a temple  to  Dionysos.  Be- 
tween this  building  and  the  west  parodos  of 
the  theatre  is  a long  stylobate  with  several 
bases  still they  evidently  served  for  the 
exhibition  of  monuments  to  commemorate 
dramatic  victories.  Fragments  of  several 


inscriptions  make  this  certain.  A system  of 
water-courses  has  also  come  to  light  near 
the  theatre,  and  a portion  of  an  ancient 
road.  At  a distance  of  an  hour  and  a-half 
to  the  east  of  the  town  a tumulus  of 
somewhat  problematic  character  has  been 
opened ; its  kernel  consisted  of  a tower 
6 metres  high.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it 
contained  a grave  or  not,  as  the  southern 
half  is  much  damaged,  and  it  had  evidently 
been  opened  already.  It  is  quite  certain, 
however,  that  there  was  no  grave  below  the 
tower  as  the  ground  has  been  excavated 
down  to  the  living  rock. 


The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
have  issued  their  report  on  the  better- 
ment question  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
they  have  reported  in  favour  of  the  principle 
so  far  as  theory  goes.  “The  principle  of 
betterment,”  says  the  report,  “.  . . . is  not 
in  itself  unjust.’’  The  Committee,  however, 
consider  that  there  must  be  great  difficulty 
in  applying  it  fairly  and  satisfactorily,  and  it  is 
just  this  practical  diffculty  which  is  likely  to 
prevent  the  principle  from  coming  generally 
into  work.  But  as  was  also  to  be  expected, 
the  Committee  have  also  found  that  if  the 
principle  of  betterment  is  just,  so  also  is  that 
of  “ worsement,”  and  they  say ‘‘the  amount 
of  the  injury  should  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  charge  to  be  imposed  for  improve- 
ments.” It  is  obvious,  however,  that  pro- 
moters of  public  works  will  do  little  good 
by  raising  up  and  trying  to  put  into  practice 
these  two  opposing  principles,  for  what  they 
put  into  the  public  pocket  from  one  set  of 
owners  by  means  of  betterment,  will  pro- 
bably be  taken  from  them  by  other  owners 
for  worsement.  The  committee  also  re- 
commend that  there  should  be  a change  in 
the  Standing  Orders  so  as  to  allow  persons 
whose  property  may  be  liable  to  a better- 
ment rate  to  have  notice  of  the  Bill,  as  if  the 
property  were  to  be  compulsorily  pur- 
chased. In  other  words,  a host  of  new 
opponents  of  a Bill  for  obtaining  public 
improvements  would  be  raised  up — much, 
no  doubt,  to  the  satisfaction  of  law>’ers 
and  surveyors.  Of  course,  the  House  of 
Commons  is  not  bound  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  House  of  Lords  Committee 
to  Bills  in  the  lower  House,  but  it  is  certain 
that  these  principles  will  guide  the  House  of 
Lords.  At  the  fag  end  of  a session  this 
report  will  have  less  interest  than  at  the 
beginning  of  next  year,  but,  as  the  result  of 
a careful  investigation,  it  is  bound  to  carry 
weight. 


\ CCORDING  to  the  current  number  of  the 
“Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Geo- 
logical Society”(vol.  xxii.,p.  526) experiments 
on  the  bauxite,  or  alum  clay,  from  the  Irisii 
Hill  mines,  near  Ballynure,  co.  Antrim,  have 
shown  that  that  mineral  is  capable  of  making 
fire-bricks  of  the  most  refractory  nature, 
“ admirably  adapted  to  withstand  prolonged 
intense  heat,  and  far  superior  in  this  respect 
to  the  best  Stourbridge  and  Dinas  bricks.” 
Such  bricks  are  manufactured  in  France, 
which  circumstance  no  doubt  influenced  the 
present  proposition  to  establish  brick  works 
of  a similar  nature  in  Antrim.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  Irish  bauxite,  from  its 
composition,  is  suitable  for  the  purpose 
named,  but  we  think  it  rather  premature  to 
, assume  that  the  product  is  better,  on  the 
average,  than  that  from  Worcestershire  or 
Glamorganshire.  From  its  association  with 
pisolitic  iron  ore  and  lignite  (especially  the 
former),  the  Antrim  alum  clay  must 
vary  considerably  in  quality  and  only  a 
limited  portion  of  it  would  be  available  for 
the  manufacture  of  very  high-class  fire-bricks. 
The  iron  ore  passes  insensibly  into  bauxite, 
there  is  a gradual  diminution  in  size  and 
number  of  the  pebbles  in  the  ore  bed,  and 
they  finally  disappear  as  the  alum  clay  is 
approached.  In  other  words,  the  bauxite 
takes  the  place  of  pisolitic  iron  ore  in  the 
same  bed;  it  is  found  in  patches  of  small 
and  sometimes  of  considerable  areas,  in 
various  places  in  the  county.  Judging  from 


the  published  chemical  analyses  the  propor- 
tion of  peroxide  of  iron  in  samples  is  very 
variable,  ranging  from  1-57  to  ij’i-h  and,  as 
this  increases,  the  proportion  of  alumina 
becomes  less.  The  quantity  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, potash  and  soda  appears  to  be  tolerably 
constant,  but  insignificant.  Silica,  on  the 
other  hand,  varies  from  8-67  to  lO'qo  ; titanic 
acid  is  present  in  large  amount,  4‘20  to  6'20, 
whilst  combined  water  forms  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole.  When  we  compare 
this  with  the  fire-clays  of  Stourbridge, 
Newcastle,  Glasgow,  <Scc.,  the  comparatively 
small  quantity  ot  silica  in  the  Irish  samples 
immediately  strikes  us,  for  in  the  English 
and  Scotch  clays  alluded  to,  as  much  as  from 
50  to  70  per  cent,  is  common  enough, 
the  silica  thus  being  far  in  excess  of  the 
alumina.  The  essential  quality  desired  iri 
refractory  products  is  power  to  withstand 
the  highest  temperatures  without  melting 
or  combining  witli  the  alkaline  slags  of  the 
metals  which  are  reduced  in  furnaces  con- 
structed with  it.  Hence,  the  presence  of 
alkaline  material  in  any  quantity  more  than 
to  form  the  merest  trace  of  binding  on  fusion 
is  undesirable.  It  is  necessary  that  lime 
and  iron  be  either  altogether  absent,  or 
•present  only  in  very  insignificant  proportions. 
With  the  addition  of  artificial  preparations, 
the  Irish  alum  clay,  especially  those  varieties 
which  contain  but  little  peroxide  of  iron, 
might  be  made  to  yield  an  excellent  fire- 
brick, though  whether  the  material  could 
successfully  compete,  in  a commercial  sense, 
with  the  Carboniferous  clays  at  present  so 
extensively  used  in  the  production  of  fire- 
clay goods  remains  to  be  seen. 


Mr.  EVAN  EVANS  reports  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  to  the  cause  of 
an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  at  Rainham,  in  the 
Romford  Rural  Sanitary  District  ot  Essex  : — 
In  view  of  a sustained  high  death-rate 
during  1893  from  diphtheria  in  the  Horn- 
church Sub-District  of  the  Romford  Regis- 
tration District  recorded  in  successive 
quarterly  returns  of  the  Registrar-General, 
inquiry  was  ordered  by  the  Board  into  the 
circumstances  attending  the  continued  pre- 
valence of  this  disease  there.  On  examining 
the  notification  records  of  the  Rural  Sanitary 
District  it  became  evident  that  the  diphtheria 
in  question  had  been  limited  for  the  most 
part  to  the  village  and  neighbourhood  of 
Rainham,  which  seems  to  labour  under  a 
complication  of  circumstances  inimical  to- 
health.  Shallow  wells,  from  6 ft.  to  12  ft. 
deep,  in  the  gravel,  constituted  until  recent 
years  the  sole  water-supply  of  the  village, 
in  1888  the  South  Essex  Water  Company 
extended  their  mains  into  Rainham,  but  up- 
to  the  early  part  of  last  year  very  few  house- 
holds had  availed  themselves  of  this  supply. 
Even  for  houses  erected  within  recent  years, 
wells  have  been  sunk  within  half-a-dozen 
yards  of  privy  pits  and  cesspools.  At  Rain- 
ham Ferry  the  inhabitants  are  entirely 
dependent  for  their  supply  on  rain  water  and 
on  condensed  water  from  the  manufactories. 
Both  these  sources  of  supply  occasionally 
fail,  and  in  the  course  of  last  summer  water 
had  to  be  brought  from  London  in  tanks  for 
the  use  of  some  of  the  inhabitants.  There 
are  no  sewers  of  any  description  in  Rainham  ; 
neither  are  there  any  road  drains  for  the  dis- 
posal of  surface  and  storm  water.  Single 
dwellings  and  groups  of  dwellings  are 
occasionally  provided  with  a pipe-drain  dis- 
charging into  the  ditch  which  has  been 
referred  to  as  bordering  the  village ; in  all 
other  cases,  the  house  drainage  is  into  leaky 
cesspools  in  the  yards  or  gardens,  or  else 
liquid  refuse  is  simply  thrown  on  to  the 
garden  or  into  some  minor  ditch  near  the 
dwelling.  The  worst  feature,  hovyever,  of 
house  drainage  in  Rainham  is  the  direct  con- 
nexion, in  many  instances,  of  waste-pipes 
from  sinks  with  house-drains  leading  to  un- 
ventilated cesspools.  .A^s  yet,  but  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  by  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  to  either  the  detection  or  the  recti- 
fication of  these  defects.  The  Authority 
do  not  undertake  the  removal  of  the 
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contents  of  cesspools.  Until  recently, 
excrement  was  disposed  of  in  privy 
pits,  which  were  only  cleansed  irregularly 
and  infrequently ; but  a considerable  im- 
provement has  taken  place  during  the  last 
six  months  by  the  replacement  of  some  of 
the  privies  by  galvanized  pails,  the  contents 
of  which  are  removed  weekly  by  the  Sanitary 
Authority  to  a farm  at  a distance  from  the 
village.  In  the  older  cottages  privy  pits  are 
generally  placed  at  a sufficient  distance  from 
the  dwelling,  but  as  regards  many  of  those 
more  recently  built,  the  privy  (sometimes  the 
handflushed  water-closet)  is  placed  against 
the  scullery,  through  the  walls  of  which 
ftEcal  matter  was  found  now  and  again  to 
have  percolated.  The  nuisance  and  danger 
arising  from  such  juxtaposition  of  privy  and 
scullery  are  considerably  enhanced  by  the 
heated  condition  of  these  sculleries,  especi- 
ally on  washing-days,  favouring  the  conveyance 
into  them  of  closet  air. 


The  last  information  as  to  the  Hygienic 
Congress  at  Budapest  is  to  the  effect 
that  up  to  July  10,  725  papers  have  been 
promised,  of  which  593  belong  to  the 
hygienic  and  132  to  the  demographic  group 
of  the  congress.  Besides  this,  26  Govern- 
ments with  92  delegates,  91  public  corpora- 
tions with  163  delegates,  41  universities  with 
65  delegates,  and  132  learned  and  other 
societies  with  300  delegates,  have  notified 
their  intention  to  be  officially  represented  at 
the  congress  ; in  all,  290  public  bodies  with 
620  delegates.  Among  these  delegations  are 
those  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  State  of  Michigan,  the  cities 
of  Burma,  Howrah,  Rangoon,  and  Mexico. 
Delegates  will  also  officially  represent 
Columbia  College  of  New  York  and  the 
University  of  Michigan.  The  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Society  of  Mexico  will  also 
send  delegates.  It  isexpected  that  the  interest 
in  the  congress  will  be  much  enhanced  by  the 
exhibits  of  important  towns,  such  as  Berlin, 
Hamburg,  Paris,  Montpelier,  Venice,  Odessa, 
Alexandria,  &c.,  which  have  promised  to 
send  in  plans  and  models  of  their  public 
sanitation  works. 


The  case  of  the  London  County  Council 
V.  Humphreys,  heard  on  appeal  before 
Justices  Wills  and  Kennedy,  appears  for  the 
I present  at  least  to  decide  a point  of  some 
i importance  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 
1 Metropolitan  Building  Act  in  regard  to 
temporar}-^  structures.  The  case  was  that 
1 Messrs.  Humphreys  had  erected  a tem- 
porary structure  called  a bungalow  without  a 
; licence  from  the  London  County  Council. 

The  defence  was  that  the  respondents,  who 
t were  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  structures 
I of  wood  and  corrugated  iron,  had  set  up  the 
structure  in  question  outside  their  premises 
for  exhibition  with  a view  to  sale,  and  that 
it  was  not  a temporary  structure  in  use. 
The  magistrate  had  taken  this  view,  and  the 
!.  Appeal  Court  upheld  it,  though  expressing 
||  the  opinion  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
> drawing  a logical  distinction.  Mr.  Justice 
^ Wills  considered  that  the  question  must 
f be  answered  in  each  case  by  con- 

i!  sidering  what  was  the  purpose  of  the 

i structure  and  the  object  of  placing  it 

where  it  was  placed.  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy 
:)  concurred,  saying  that  the  Act  applied 
:i  no  doubt  to  temporary  buildings,  but 

C only  to  temporary  buildings  put  up  for 
I.  use  on  the  spot.  If  the  Act  covered  this 
case,  no  one  could  construct  a summer- 
( house  and  expose  it  for  sale  without  a 
\ particular  licence  from  the  London  County 
. Council  in  each  case,  and  he  could  not  hold 
I that  this  could  be  necessary. 


The  case  of  Waugh  7/.  The  Corporation 
of  Tynemouth,  which  has  been  tried 
. at  the  current  assizes  of  the  North-Eastern 
. Circuit,  will  be  likely  to  exercise  an  ira- 
I portant  effect  on  sanitary  improvements,  for 
I the  jury  awarded  900/.  damages  against  this 


corporation,  as  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 
for  negligence  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty, 
whereby  a person  lost  his  life.  The  negli- 
gence in  question  was  the  non-connexion  of 
a house  drain  with  a new  sewer,  whereby 
the  drain  became  blocked,  and  caused  an 
accumulation  of  sewage  under  the  house, 
which  in  its  turn  caused  the  illness  and 
death  of  the  occupier.  Of  course,  in  every 
case  it  is  necessary  to  prove  clearly  the  chain 
of  causation,  but  that  this  is  possible  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  When  Sanitary  Authorities 
recognise  the  fact  that  they  are  liable  to 
heavy  damages  for  neglect  of  duty,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  improvements  in  this 
respect  will  be  much  more  rapid. 


The  Quarterly  Review  includes  an 
article  on  “ English  Castles,"  the  title 
given  to  a review  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark’s  great 
work  on  the  subject;  a review  written  in  a 
very  admiring  though  discriminating  spirit. 
The  article  closes  with  a strong  protest,  in 
which  we  entirely  sympathise,  in  regard  to 
the  irreverent  and  neglectful  manner  in  which 
we  treat  many  of  these  remains  now ; though 
when  the  writer  refers  to  the  example  of  the 
French,  who  “guard  them  with  jealous  care,”  it 
might  be  replied  that  the  jealous  care  of  the 
French  has  taken  the  form  in  some  cases  ot 
systematic  restoration,  which  is  perhaps  a 
worse  evil  than  neglect.  The  same  number 
of  the  Quarterly  contains  an  article  on 
“ Iceland  To-day,”  giving  a good  deal  of 
information  about  the  country. 


A WELL-KNOWN  river-side  property  is 
i\.  placed  in  the  market ; Orleans  House, 
Twickenham,  originally  built  by  James 
Johnstone,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
on  the  site  of  a house  that  the  Princess  Anne 
had  taken  for  her  son  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
He  was  satirised  by  Pope  : — 

“ Such  Lambeth,  envy  of  each  band  and  gown  ; 
And  Twickenham  such,  which  fairer  scenes  enrich, 

Grots,  statutes,  urns,  and  J n's  dog  and  bitch.” 

Edward  Jesse  cleared  up  this  allusion.  He 
asked  a friend  to  examine  the  two  garden 
walls  where  the  ivy  appeared  raised,  when 
there  was  found  on  one  wall  a dog,  and  on 
the  other  a bitch,  carved  in  stone.  Pope 
perhaps  saw  the  carvings  from  his  sedan 
chair  in  which  he  used  to  be  rowed  on  the 
river.  On  Johnstone’s  death  the  house  was 
bought  by  G.  M.  Pitt,  whose  daughter 
brought  it  in  marriage  to  Lord  Brownlow 
Bertie,  afterwards  fifth  Duke  ot  Ancaster. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  (Louis  Philippe)  coming 
from  New  York  in  1800,  rented  it  of  Sir 
George  Pococke.  Bought  in  1846  by  Lord 
Kilmorey,  it  was  sold  by  him  to  the  Duke 
dAumale,  who  made  many  alterations  in 
the  house,  and  added  a large  picture-gallery 
and  a libraiy.  On  the  Duke’s  return  to 
France  it  was  occupied  for  a while  by  Don 
Carlos  of  Spain.  In  1S76-7  the  house  and 
grounds  were  for  sale,  and,  having  been  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Cunard,  were  taken  by  the 
Orleans  Club,  whose  effects  were  dispersed 
by  auction  in  September,  18S3.  Here  the 
Duke  d’Aumale  collected  many  ot  his  art 
treasures.  The  grounds,  extending  over 
thirty-three  acres,  are  intersected  by  a by- 
road leading  from  the  ferry  to  the  meadows 
of  Marble  Hill  (also  for  sale),  designed  by 
Lords  Burlington  and  Pembroke  for  Henri- 
etta Howard.  Countess  of  Suffolk  : see  our  : 
“ Notes  ” of  May  5,  1888,  and  July  12,  1890, 
and,  for  a description  of  Marble  Hill  Estate, 
the  Builder  of  July  7,  18S8.  It  is  said  that 
the  octagon  room  of  Orleans  House  was 
built  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of 
Queen  Caroline,  by  Johnstone. 


TN  a letter  in  the  Times  of  Thursday  the 
i Earl  of  Wemyss  raises  an  objection  to 
Sir  F.  Leighton’s  recent  appeal  for  funds  to 
complete  the  Wellington  Monument  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  on  the  ground,  not  that  the 
work  should  not  be  completed,  but  that  the 
reasoning  of  the  appeal  is  wrong  ; that  the 
monument  was  not  “unseen”  in  its  old 
position;  and  that  in  its  present  position 


the  addition  of  the  equestrian  figure  will 
result  in  filling  up  the  whole  arch,  and  that 
Wren  hardly  contemplated  his  arcade  being 
filled  up  in  that  way ; moreover  that  the 
symmetry  of  St.  Paul’s  interior  is  destroyed 
thereby,  and  that  a monument  of  similar 
dimensions  is  required  in  the  opposite  arch 
to  balance  it.  We  do  not  think  there  is  very 
much  in  this  latter  argument ; but  we  do 
think  there  is  some  reason,  from  the  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  in  the  objection  to 
crowding  up  the  arch  in  that  manner;  at  all 
events  it  was  hardly  wise  for  Sir  F.  Leighton 
to  have  appealed  for  funds  on  the 
ground  that  the  monument  is  now  placed 
where  it  “ enriches  the  site.”  He  should 
have  appealed  on  sculpturesque  grounds  for 
the  completion  of  the  monument.  And  we 
should  like  to  know  what  is  the  authority  for 
Sir  F.  Leighton's  statement  that  Stevens 
specially  designed  the  monument  for  the 
position  in  which  it  now  is.  We  had  always 
believed  that  he  specially  designed  it  to 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  and  that  this 
was  objected  to  as  claiming  too  prominent 
a place  in  the  church  for  it.  We  do  not 
think  it  adds  to  the  architectural  effect  where 
it  now  stands,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  best 
position  that  could  have  been  found  for  it  to 
meet  all  considerations.  While,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  point  raised  by 
the  Earl  of  Wemyss  was  worth  raising,  we 
must  observe  that  he  rather  stultifies  his 
own  judgment  by  implying  that  the  monu- 
ment could  be  properly  seen  in  its  former 
position.  Every  sculptor  in  the  world,  and 
a good  many  people  who  are  not  sculptors, 
will  tell  him  the  contrary  most  emphatically. 


THE  CAMBRIAN  ARCILEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  ROYAL 
SOCIETY  OP'  ANTIQUARIES  OF 
IRELAND  AT  CARNARVON. 

By  invitation  of  the  Cambrian  Archneoiogical 
Association,  fifty  members  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  have  visited  North 
Wales  to  take  part  in  a joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Societies,  held  at  Carnarvon  on  Monday,  July  16, 
and  five  following  days.  The  appearance  pre- 
sented by  the  town  of  Carnarvon  on  Monday 
afternoon,  when  most  of  the  party  arrived,  was 
anything  but  _ attractive.  Dismantled  Venetian 
masts  and  triumphal  arches  reduced  to  mere 
timber  skeletons  lined  the  route  along  which 
Royalty  had  passed  on  its  way  to  the  National 
Eisteddfod  during  the  previous  week,  and  every- 
thing betokened  the  inevitable  reaction  that  sets 
in  as  the  result  of  unwonted  dissipation.  On  the 
following  morning  there  was  no  necessity  to  call 
the  members  early,  for  a hammering  of  carpenters 
engaged  in  removing  the  decorations,  which 
would  have  sufficed  for  the  building  of  Solomon’s 
Temple  twice  over,  woke  every  one  up  at  6 a.m., 
leaving  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  for  the  early 
breakfast  at  7.30  on  Tuesday. 

At  8.30  a.m.  the  party  proceeded  by  train  to 
Conway,  where  they  arrived  at  9.31.  The  first 
place  visited  was  the  parish  church,  where  Mr. 
Harold  Hughes  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
building,  illustrated  by  a ground  plan  showing 
the  dates  of  the  various  portions.  The  plan  con- 
sists of  a nave,  chancel,  and  western  tower,  all  in 
one  straight  line  ; a north  and  south  chancel  to 
the  nave,  separated  from  it  on  each  side  by  three 
bays  of  pointed  atcading,  a south  transept, 
vestries  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  and  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  a north  and 
south  porch  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  Most 
of  the  work  is  of  the  Decorated  period  and  of 
good  character,  but  there  are  Early  English 
windows  in  the  chancel  and  the  tower.  It 
has  been  hitherto  supposed  that  after  the 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Aberconway  was  removed 
to  a new  foundation  at  Maenan,  near  Llanrwst, 
by  Edward  I.,  the  abbey  church  was  pulled  down 
and  the  present  church  built  on  its  site  with  the 
old  materials  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Mr. 
Harold  Hughes  maintains,  however,  that  as  some 
of  the  details  of  the  present  church  are  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  obviously  z«  situ,  these 
must  actually  have  been  portions  of  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  Church.  The  objects  most  worthy  of 
attention  in  Conway  Church  are  an  elaborately- 
carved  rood-screen — one  of  the  most  jierfect  now 
remaining  in  North  Wales— and  stalls,  a good 
Perpendicular  font,  and  the  sepulchral  effigy  of  a 
lady  under  an  arched  niche  in  the  north  wall  of 
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the  nave.  One  of  the  bells,  which  was  probably 
brought  from  the  Abbey  of  St.  Werburg.  at 
Chester,  at  the  Dissolution,  bears  the  inscription— 
AVE  . ITDEI.IS  . DIA  . WERBfRGA  . SANTISSYMA 
FELIX  . IN  . CHORD  . VIROINU.M. 

Near  the  south  door  is  a commemorative  bust 
to  John  Gibson,  the  sculptor,  born  near  Conway 
in  1790,  who  died  at  Rome  in  186S.  A curious 
piece  of  post- Reformation  symbolism  occurs  on 
the  sepulchral  slab  of  Dorothy  \\ynn  in  this 
chancel  (dated  1586),  consisting  of  the  common 
skull  and  crossbones  combined  in  a very'  unusual 
way  with  six  stalks  of  wheat,  and  inscribed  mors 
FIDELI  LVCRVM. 

After  leaving  the  church  Mr.  Stephen  Williams 
conducted  the  members  over  the  Castle,  which^  is 
too  well  known  to  be  described  here.  The  Irish 
visitors  were  as  greatly  impressed  with  this 
splendid  memorial  of  Edward  I.’s  genius  as  a 
military  engineer  as  they  were  charmed  with  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  surroundings.  Even  the 
architectural  nightmares  with  which  the  modern 
builder  has  been  allowed  to  desecrate  this  lovely 
spot  cannot  entirely  spoil  the  picturesque  effect  of 
a town  still  encircled  by  its  Medireval  walls,  and 
possessing  some  at  least  of  its  ancient  features 
untouched,  such  as  Flas  Mawr  and  the_ Church. 

A pleasant  hour  was  spent  in  wandering  through 
the  quaint  old  oak-panelled  rooms  of  Plas  Mawr, 
an  Elizabethan  mansion,  built  by  Robert  Mynne, 
and  now  carefully  looked  after  by  the  Royal 
Cambrian  Academy.  Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  the 
author  of  the  well-known  monograph  on  Das 
Mawr,  was  fortunately  present  to  explain  the 
various  points  of  interest  in  the  building. 


In  walking  through  the  town  two  old  houses 
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SCULPTURE  FROM  THE  SALON 
OF  1S94. 

E give  illustrations  of  two  of  the  most 
pleasing  works  in  sculpture  that  were  to 
, be  seen  this  year  at  the  Champs  Elysees 
Salon,  the  “ Muse  de  la  Source,”  by  M.  Jean 
Hugues,  and  the  “Adieux  d’une  Hirondelle,”  by 
M.  Felix  Charpentier.  The  former. 


_ -hich  is  a 

work  in  marble,  merits  indeed  a more  decisive 
epithet  than  “ pleasing,”  for  it  may  justly  claim 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  ideal 
sculpture  which  has  been  seen  at  the  Salon  lately. 
The  figure  is  a noble  one,  and  there  is  a grand 
freedom  and  harmony  of  line  about  it  which 
represents  the  highest  quality  of  sculpture.  The 
treatment  of  the  accessories  is  also  very  decora- 
tive, and  the  straight  horizontal  lines  of  the 
cistern  serve  to  give  additional  effect  to  the 
undulatory  line  of  the  figure.  The  worK  has 
recently  been  purchased  by  the  State. 

M.  Charpentier’s  work  is  a bronze  figure,  but 
we  have  preferred  to  take  the  white  photograph 
from  the  plaster  model,  as  in  that  ffojn^  the 
bronze  a good  deal  of  the  detail  is  very  indistinct. 
The  figure  has  the  defect  inseparable  _ from 
sculpture  representing  a figure  in  flight — it  has 
a very  inadequate  base  constructively,  and^  its 
weight  seems  deficient  in  support  ; but  it  is  a 
pretty  fancy  and  a pretty  figure. 


attracted  especial  attention,  one  at  the  corner 
Castle-street  and  High-street  with  an  overhanging 
upper  story  supported  by  timber  brackets  ; and 
another  in  Castle-street,  immediately  behind  the 
Church,  called  the  College,  which  has  a curious 
oriel  window  sculptured  with  the  three  legs  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  eagle  carrying  off  the 
nfant,  the  badge  of  the  Stanley  family. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Castle  Hotel,  the  parly 
were  conveyed  by  carriages  to  Caerhun  (pro- 
nounced Cairheen),  the  supposed  site  of  the 
Roman  Conovium.  Here  Colonel  Gough  ex- 
hibited some  Roman  flue  tiles,  coins,  &c.,  found 
on  the  spot.  A very  remarkable  leathern  shield 
with  an  iron  umbo,  and  ornamented  with  con- 
centric rows  of  bronze  studs,  was  also  shown.  It 
has  been  described  as  being  British,  but  is,  iri  all 
probability,  Scandinavian.  It  should  certainly 
be  sent  up  to  the  British  Museum,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  an  expert  as  to  its  probable 

After  returning  to  Conway  the  party  went  by 
train  to  Bangor,  and  drove  thence  to  Tenrhyn 
Castle.  Here  Lord  Penrhyn,  the  President, 
welcomed  the  members  and  read  his  address.  He 
said  he  did  not  profess  to  be  an  archreologist,  and, 
therefore,  he  would  not  waste  the  lime  of  his 
audience,  or  try  their  patience  by  talking  learnedly 
upon  a subject  about  which  he  felt  he  was  less 
well-informed  than  they  were.  He  wished,  how- 
ever, to  tell  them  that,  although  he  could  not 
help  them  to  solve  archiuological  problems,  he 
took  a deep  interest  in  his  national  antiquities, 
and  wished  to  see  them  preserved  in  the  localities 
where  they  were  found,  so  as  to  stimulate  a just 
pride  amongst  the  inhabitants  in  the  possession 
of  such  things.  The  Yen.  Archdeacon  D.  R. 
Thomas  and  Professor  Sayce  spoke  in  reply. 

Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  returned  thanks 
to  Lord  Penrhyn  for  his  hospitable  reception 
of  the  Irish  visitors.  After  partaking  of  refresh- 
ments, and  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  views 
from  the  castle,  the  members  returned  to  Bangor, 
and  then  by  train  to  Carnarvon.  The  excursion 
was  an  unusually  long  one,  but  as  the  weather 
was  fine,  and  the  time  well  occupied,  the  day 
was  a most  successful  and  enjojable  one. 


REMAINS  OF  TEMPLES  AT  PHIL.E, 
KALABSHAITi  AND  DAKKEH. 

These  views,  reproduced  from  photographs, 
are  given  as  illustrations  to  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  s 
paper  on  “ The  Devastation  of  Nubia,”  recently 
read  before  the  Arcbaiological  Institute,  and 
printed  in  full  in  this  issue. 


ST.  CUTHBERT^S,  EDINBURGH. 

This  important  church,  which  claims  to  be  the 
largest  parish  church  in  Scotland  apart  from  the 
whilom  “ cathedrals,”  has  just  been  formally  re- 
opened after  entire  reconstruction  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  A.R.S.A.  We 
recently  published  a view  of  the  eastern  end  of 
the  new  building,  which  has  thus  taken  the  place 
of  the  “packing-box”  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the 
desperately  homely  barn,  without  form  and  void, 
erected  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  which  a not  ungraceful  tower  and 
spire  were  added  in  1789.  Eleven  years  ago,  this 
old  “West  Kirk  of  Edinburgh,”  like  its  prede- 
cessor in  1772,  was  condemned  as  unsafe,  and  the 
new  building  is  now  nearing  completion,  at  a 
cost,  it  is  slated,  of  over  20,000/.  The  present 
would  seem  to  be  the  seventh  church  that  has 
occupied  the  site  in  unbroken  succession  for  twelve 
centuries,  the  original  church  having  been  erected 
as  a mission  station  by  the  patron  saint  himself, 
to  whom  Scotland  and  Northumbria  owe  so  much. 
An  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  these  suc- 
cessive churches  is  given  in  the  Scotsman  of 
July  10,  which  is  thus  summed  up  : — 


“St.  Culhheri's  has  not  been  identified,  like  St.  Giles', 
with  the  leading  events  of  Scottish  history,  but  it  has  a 
story  of  its  own  not  warning  in  interest.  It  has  seen  every 
phase  of  Scottish  worship — Celtic,  Roman,  Anglicanv 
Presbyterian.  It  probably  he.ard  the  voice  of  its  own 
patron  saint ; it  was  brightened  by  “ tbe  gracious  presence 
of  St.  Margaret;"  it  was  cannonaded  by  Kirkcaldy  of 
Grange  on  behalf  of  Queen  Mar>-  : it  hous^  the  soldiers  of 
the  Protector  during  ilie  Commonwealth  ; it  was  shattered 
by  the  guns  from  the  Castle  in  the  rising  of  “ the '45  ; " 
during  the  present  century  it  has  been  filled  to  overflowing 
at  five  in  the  morning,  resounding  to  the  prophetic 
eloquence  ofj  Edward  Irving.  The  new  church  which  has 
just  been  erected,  being  at  least  the  seventh  on  ihe  same 
site,  is  thus  the  heir  of  a long  history,  for  St.  Culhbert’s  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  oldest  shrines  in  Scotland,  .and 
has  been  hallowed  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  for  twelve 
hundred  years  " 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  ABBEY 
DALE  CHURCH,  NEAR  SHEFFIELD. 

This  was  one  of  two  competition  designs  selected 
by  the  assessor,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  for  the 
special  consideration  of  the  committee  ; and  on 
architectural  grounds  we  must  regret  that  it  was 
not  selected,  though  we  do  not  know  what  reasons 
there  may  have  been  apart  from  this  to  induce 
the  committee  to  decline  it  eventually.  The 
elevation  drawing  is  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
along  with  some  other  church  designs  by  the 
same  architect,  on  the  admirable  artistic  character 
of  which  we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion 
in  reviewing  the  Academy  architectural  exhibits. 

The  church  was  designed  to  seat  Soo,  and  was 
to  have  been  built  in  local  stone  with  green  or 
grey  slates  for  the  roofs.  The  span  of  the  nave  is 
40  ft.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  fall  of  the 
ground  to  place  the  vestries  underneath  the 
chancel. 


ASHTON  GRAMMER  SCHOOL, 
DUNSTABLE. 

This  is  the  drawing  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  already  referred  to  in  the  course 
of  our  notes  on  “Architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy.” 

Mr.  Robson  has  unfortunately  been  too  busy 
the  last  few  days  to  comply  with  our  request  for 
some  special  account  of  the  building  ; but  as  the 
plans,  with  the  names  of  the  various  rooms,  are 
very  clearly  given  on  the  drawing,  it  pretty  nearly 
explains  itself. 


Lift,  Grosvenor  Mansions.— Messrs.  Clark. 
Bunnett  & Co.,  have  recently  fined  a new  hydrplic 
passenger  lift  for  Mr.  Simner.  at  Grosvenor  Mansions. 
Belgravia.  In  testimony  of  the  satisfaction  felt  at 
the  work.  Mr.  Simner  invited  all  tbe  men  who  had 
been  engaged  upon  fixing  the  lift,  and  the  foremen 
of  the  various  departments,  numbering  e'eh'een, 
and  about  forty  friends,  to  a banquet  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  on  the  5th. 

Searching  for  a Saxon  Church.— Excava- 
tions are  being  made  in  the  precincts  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral,  by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chaptw, 
with  a view  to  tracing  any  existing  remains  of  the 
original  Saxon  monastery  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  cathedral.  A portion  of  the  old  Saxon 
church  a a-s  discovered  under  the  pavement  of  Ihe 
south  transept  during  the  restoration  of  the  cenlie 
ower  of  the  cathedral 


COMPETITIONS. 

School  Board  Offices,  Liverpool.— On 
Monday,  in  the  Board-room,  Municipal  Buildings, 
Liverpool,  a special  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
School  Board  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering as  to  the  appointment  of  an  architect  for 
the  new  offices  to  be  erected  for  the  Board  in  Sir 
Thomas-slreet.  The  chairman,  Canon  Major 

Lesler.inintroducingthe  business, said  that  ihecom- 

mittee  had  decided  to  select  four  Liverpool  archi- 
tects who  should  be  invited  to  send  in  competitive 
plans  for  the  new  offices  if  they  were  willing  to 
do  so.  He  moved  that  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Reader, 
Deacon,  and  Kirby  be  allowed  the  option  of 
sending  in  competitive  plans.  Mr.  Oulton 
seconded.  Dr.  Sparrow  moved  that  the  compe- 
tition be  open  to  all  the  architects  in  Liverpool 
instead  of  being  limited  to  four.  Mr.  Hand 
seconded,  but  the  amendment  was  lost  by  six  to 
seven  votes.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  next  moved  that 
the  whole  of  the  business  be  left  over  till  the  new 
Mr.  ^Yatls  seconded, 


Architecturally,  the  new  church  is  unfortunately 
by  no  means  wholly  successful,  the  architect 
having  had  to  contend  against  insuperabte 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  site,  available  space,  and 
available  funds.  It  is  situated  at  the  shallow 
western  end  of  the  valley  that  divides  the  new 
town  of  Edinburgh  from  the  Castle  Rock,  just 
far  enough  below  the  level  of  Prince’s-street  to 
feel  uncomfortably  dark,  not  nearly  far  enough 
below  to  be  dominated  and  afford  that  picturesque 
bird’s  eye  view  that  lends  such  charm  to  many  of 
our  ruined  abbeys.  The  result  is  that  the  bald 
skyline  of  the  unbroken  roof  is  mainly  visible,  and 
gives  the  building  a heavy  appearance,  blocking 
out  also  from  several  points  too  much  of  the  noble 
view  of  the  Castle  without  the  alleviation  of  suffi- 
cient richness  and  interest  of  detail  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  building  is  broadly  treated  and 
dignified,  but  has  been  too  much  starved  in  cost 
to  be  what  it  should  have  been  externally  for  its 
situation.  In  place  of  any  central  feature,  the  old 
tower  and  spire  have  been  retained  at  the  western 
end,  while  any  ornamental  features  of  interest 
have  had  to  be  reserved  for  the  eastern  end, 
which  has  an  apse  with  flanking  towers  and  rather 
dwarfed-looking  transepts;  the  architectural  effect 
is  consequently  scattered,  especially  as  the 
new  church  is  distinctly  too  large  for  the  old 
tower  and  spire,  and  in  itself,  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  ihe  site,  too  broad  for  its  length. 
Accommodation  had  to  be  found  for  between  two 
and  three  thousand  seat-holders,  all  of  whom  (in 
a Presbyterian  church  especially)  require  to  follow 
the  sermon  with  ease,  and  therefore  hear,  as  well 
as  see,  the  preacher.  An  overpowering  gallery 
was  consequently  a necessity,  and  is  the  principal 
feature  of  the  interior,  extending  at  the  western 
end  over  30  ft.  of  the  floor  space.  The  main 
body  of  the  church  is  therefore  closely  akin  to  a 
typical  concert-room,  and,  though  treated  through- 
out with  breadth  and  dignity,  can  hardly  give  the 
solemnity  of  feeling  to  be  looked  for  in  a church 
for  some  thousands  of  worshippers.  The  eastern 
end  is  much  more  architectural,  and  is  treated  in 
a way  that  would  startle  Presbyterians  of  days  gone 
by.  A regular  chancel  is  reached  by  marble  steps, 
with  lectern  and  pulpit  on  either  side,  accommoda- 
tion for  choir,  and  ample  space  for  a divided  organ 
beneath  the  eastern  tower.  In  the  centre  of  the 
apse  is  the  communion  table  upon  a step  or  gradus, 
in  itself  a most  elabora'e  work  of  marble  and 
inlaid  stones,  not  to  be  distinguifhed  from  those 
altars  of  old  that  were  so  sternly  “cast  down 
in  bygone  days.”  Saint  Cuthbert’s  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  sternly  orthodox  Presby- 
terians of  the  older  school,  whose  protests  against 
innovation  and  ritual  are  heard  from  time  to  time, 
are  not  without  some  “signs  of  the  times”  to 
found  upon,  while  at  the  same  time  it  indicates 


Board  meet  in  November.  , i r j 

but  the  amendment  was  lost  by  a majority  of  11  doubtless  also  the  steady  tendency  of  modem 
to  two  votes,  and  the  original  proposition  was  worship,  Presbyterian  as  well  as  other,  to  clothe 
eventually  carried  itself  in  more  ornate  and  comely  outward  form. 
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THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
. County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday,  in  the 
: County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  John  Hutton, 
Chairman,  presiding, 

Rain-Gauges. — The  Water  Committee  reported 
I that  the  engineer  was  making  very  satisfactory 
i progress  with  his  investigations  as  to  the  site  and 
yield  of  different  sources  of  water  supply  and  as 
; to  the  method  which  might  be  adopted  for  storing 
: and  conveying  water  to  London.  In  pursuance 
of  the  enquiry  it  was  necessary  to  have  accurate 
; measurements  of  the  average  amount  of  rainfall  ; 

, and  the  Committee  recommended  the  Council  to 
. sanction  the  establishment  of  the  requisite  num- 
I ber  of  rain-gauges  at  an  inclusive  initial  cost  of 
i with  per  annum  for  maintenance. 

A motion  to  refer  the  matter  back  having  been 
1 defeated,  the  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Non-Union  Labour. — Mr.  Henry  Ward,  Chair- 
I man  of  the  Works  Committee,  brought  up  a 
i report  from  that  body  in  which  they  referred  to  a 
! deputation  from  the  National  Free  Labour  Asso- 
I ciation  which  had  attended  the  Committee  with 
1 reference  to  the  allegation  that  the  Works 
. Department  had  refused  employment  to  non- 
. union  men.  A statement  was  made  by  one  of 
I the  deputation  that  only  one  in  seven  of 
I the  Council’s  eniployh  was  a non-unionist  ; that 
I statement  had  since  been  circulated  to  members 
i of  the  Council.  When  the  secretary  of  the 
' National  Free  Labour  Association  was  asked  how 
I he  obtained  that  figure,  he  admitted  that  the 
! Association  had  no  means  of  making  any  definite 
I inquiry,  and  that  the  figure  in  question  was  his 
estimate.  All  foremen  had  been  asked  if  they 
I had  any  knowledge  or  information  on  the  matter. 

I The  foremen  of  jobs  where  about  two-thirds  of 
i the  Council’s  men  were  engaged  stated  they 
I could  give  no  information  on  the  subject,  and 
I they  had  thought  it  undesirable  to  press  them  to 
I make  further  inquiries  into  the  matter  ; the  other 
I foremen,  employing  in  all  570  men,  stated  that 
1 they  had  reason  to  believe  that  one-third  of  the 
I number  under  them  were  non-unionists.  All  the 
i foremen  had  been  again  instructed  that  they  were 
I not  to  inquire  before  engaging  a man  as  to 
I whether  he  belonged  to  a union. 

Mr.  Emden  moved  that  the  report  be  referred 
I back,  in  order  that  some  further  enquiry  might  be 
I made  into  the  matter.  It  was  stated  that  one- 
third  of  the  men  employed  were  non-unionists, 
u but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  great  majority 
|i  of  labourers  were  non-unionists. 
ji  Colonel  Rotton  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  John  Burns  described  the  reasons  of  the 
r,  mover  and  seconder  of  the  amendment  as  the 
li  flimsiest  and  most  unsubstantial  ever  urged  in 
1 favour  of  the  most  bogus  deputation  that  ever 
I'  wasted  the  time  of  a public  body.  He  contended 
\ that  the  bulk  of  the  best  men  in  the  building 
I'  trade  were  in  the  trade  unions. 

Mr.  Antrobus  believed  in  keeping  trade  unions 
I in  their  proper  place,  and  seeing  fair  play  between 
: them  and  free  labour.  Pie  had  been  told  that  the 
] result  of  the  deputation  had  been  extremely  good, 

! as  in  future  both  classes  of  labour  would  have  fair 
i play. 

Mr.  Emden  said  he  would  withdraw  the  amend- 
i!  ment,  but  the  Council  refused  to  allow  it. 

On  the  amendment  being  put  to  the  vote,  it 
I was  lost  by  a large  majority,  and  the  report  was 
t adopted. 

Nesv  Sludge  Vessel.— Tht  Main  Drainage  Com- 
• mittee  reported  that  they  had  considered  the 
1 tenders  for  the  erection  of  a new  sludge  vessel, 

1 and  they  recommended  that  the  tender  of  the 
1 Naval  Construction  and  Armaments  Company,  of 
I Barrow-in-Furness,  amounting  to  23,750/.,  be 
I accepted. 

i Mr.  M‘DougaIl  (Chairman  of  the  Committees) 

I asked  that  the  Council  would  allow  him  to  take 
i|  the  matter  back,  as  he  had  been  asked  to  receive 
a deputation  representing  20,000  workmen  in 
1 regard  to  the  principle  of  accepting  tenders  from 
H firms  out  of  London. 

On  a show  of  hands  the  Council  refused  to 
I allow  the  report  to  go  back. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Ford  moved  as  an  amendment 
^ that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Thompson  & Co.,  of 
I Dundee,  be  accepted  for  23,694/.,  that  being  the 
i lowest  tender. 

Mr.  Torrence  seconded  the  amendment,  and 

i.  said  it  was  not  fair  to  invite  tenders  and  then  not 
; accept  the  lowest. 

The  amendment  was  lost,  and  the  report  was 
; agreed  to. 

Rite  Water  Supply  of  London. — In  accordance 
with  notice  of  motion,  Mr.  Thornton  moved 
I “That  thi  Water  Committee  be  requested  to 


report  to  the  Council  as  early  as  may  be  on  the 
possibility  of  procuring  an  independent  and  com- 
petent supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  and  the 
probable  cost.” 

There  being  no  seconder,  the  motion  fell 
through. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  seven  o’clock. 


CoiTesponbence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

COMMISSIONS  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — My  letter  to  you  last  week  has  brought 
the  enclosed  from  Messrs.  Comyn  Ching  & Co., 
which,  as  they  appear  to  desire  it,  I send  you  for 
publication. 

Their  explanation  of  the  circular  I complained 
of  is  contained,  I suppose,  in  the  parenthesis  and 
postscript.  It  is  a pity  the  circular  was  sent  out 
without  this  explanation,  from  which  we  now 
learn  that  by  discount  to  architects  and  surveyors 
is  meant  discount  to  their  employers. 

If  the  object  is  to  give  the  employer  the  benefit 
of  the  discount,  I confess  that,  to  my  uncom- 
mercial mind,  it  would  seem  the  simpler  plan  to 
reduce  the  price,  and  let  the  nominal  value  be 
the  real  one.  I think  it  likely  most  employers 
would  think  so  too.  Nor  can  I even  now  quite 
see  why  discount  to  the  public  should  be  described 
as  discount  to  architects  atid  sun'eyors.  Still,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  be  told  that,  .should  there  be  un- 
fortunately such  a person  as  a dishonest  architect 
or  surveyor,  who  battens  on  illicit  commissions,  it 
is  the  wish  of  Messrs.  Ching  & Co.  tliat  his  em- 
ployer, and  not  he,  should  take  the  benefit  of  the 
discount  they  allow. 

Tho.mas  G.  Jackson. 

“ T.  G.  Jackson,  Esq.,  A.R.A., 

E.vgle  House,  Wimbledon. 

RE  ‘COMMISSIO.N’  AND  COMYN  CHING 
& CO.'S  VENTIL.\TORS. 

Sir, — We  regret  that  you  cannot  grant  us  an  interview 
in  connexion  with  your  letter  published  in  last  week's 
Builder. 

We  beg  to  say  you  are  under  an  entire  misapprehension. 
We  thought  we  could  better  demonstrate  this  to  you  by  an 
interview. 

We  enclose  list  of  discounts  off  our  ventilators  quoted  to 
architects  and  surveyors  (representing  their  clients)  which 
have  at  different  times  been  sent  out  to  the  profession  ; also 
we  enclose  the  slip  in  question  which  refers  to  our  Ne-,u 
Patent  Silent^  Mica  Valve  Ventilator,  patented  last  year, 
No.  g,20i,  which  is  quite  a different  article  to  our  ordinary 
Mica  Valve  Ventilator,  and  as  the  cost  of  production  is 
greater,  we  have  to  corre.spondingly  reduce  our  discount. 
The  list  of  discounts  was  printed  before  this  new  ventilator 
was  brought  out,  and  you  have  only  to  refer  to  that  list, 
whereon  certain  ventilators  are  marked  Net,  to  see  at  once 
that  no  suggestion  of  commission  is  v arranted,  and  that  the 
discount  where  quoted  is  what  is  allowed  to  the  public. 

The  standard  prices  of  these  ventilators  were  dalculated 
more  than  twenty  years  since,  and  it  would  be  manifestly 
inconvenient  to  the  trade  to  alter  s.ame.  The  large  demands 
for  them  have  enabled  us  to  cheapen  and  improve  the 
manufacture  considerably,  and  consequently  to  sell  to  the 
public  at  a discount  off  the  gross  prices  (except  in  the  few 
instances  where  mentioned  net),  still  leaving  a fair  margin 
of  profit  to  the  contractor.  The  term  ‘ special  discount’  is 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  discount  off  the  ordinary  Mica 
Valve  Ventilator,  the  gross  price  being  the  same. 

\ou  will  thus  see  that  you  have  by  your  comments  done 
us  a very  serious  injury  ; we  trust  to  your  sense  of  fairness 
to  publicly  contradict  in  this  week's  issue  of  the  Builder 
the  erroneous  impression  contained  in  the  letter  you 
addressed  to  the  Builder  last  week.— Yours  respectfully, 

. Comyn  Chinc;  & Co. 

P-S. — In  dealing  with  architects,  of  course  we  t.ake  it 
they  represent  their  clients." 

* f We  have  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Ching, 
■who  has  convinced  us  that  Mr.  Jackson  mistook 
the  intention  and  meaning  of  the  discount  notice  ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  say  that 
Messrs.  Comyn  Ching  & (jo.  really  gave  every 
excuse  for  the  mistake,  by  their  singularly  un- 
fortunate way  of  putting  things.  Mr.  Ching  tells 
us  that  the  form  is  the  same  that  is  sent  to 
tradesmen,  only  that  the  discount  to  the  laHer  is 
different,  and  that  the  statement  is  only  informa- 
tion as  to  the  discount  below  “list  prices”  at 
which  a certain  article  is  to  be  sold.  No 
doubt  the  trade  would  understand  this,  but 
people  who  are  not  in  trade  are  not  bound  to 
understand  the  customs  of  trade.  Mr.  Jackson 
obviously  read  it  as  a notice  to  the  effect  that  if 
he  would  specify  Me.ssrs.  Comyn  Ching  & Co.'s 
Mica  Flap  Ventilator,  he  should  have  it  at  a 
.special  discount,  to  himself,  of  fifteen  per  cent. 
That  is  the  way  it  naturally  reads  : that  is  the 
way  we  should  have  read  it.  We  are  convinced 
now  that  Messrs.  Comyn  Ching  & Co.  had  no 
intention  of  the  kind,  and  that  we  and  Mr. 
Jackson  have  unwittingly  done  them  an  injustice. 
But  we  should  recommend  them  in  future  to  have 
a different  form  of  circular  for  architects,  which 
will  not  allow  of  misconception,  and  not  deal  the 
same  cards  to  architects  and  the  trade  indis- 


criminately. Architecture  is  not  a Trade  ; though 
some  people,  unfortunately,  make  it  so. — Ed. 


COMPETITION  FOR  THE  LLANDUDNO 
MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — On  behalf  of  the  architects  who  sent  in 
designs  for  this  proposed  new  building,  may  I ask 
you  to  insert  this  letter  in  your  paper. 

I suggest  that  some  enquiry  be  made  of  the  Im- 
provement Commissioners  as  to  what  they  propose 
to  do  in  this  matter. 

The  designs  were  sent  in  on  May  31,  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  of  the  competitors  to  expect  the 
accessor  to  be  appointed  and  to  give  his  award 
within  six  weeks  of  the  delivery  of  the  designs. 

If  report  is  true,  the  several  packages  of  designs 
are  still  at  the  offices  of  the  Commissioners  untouched, 
and  for  the  matter  of  that  untbought  of. 

I think  the  Commissioners  should  be  reminded  of 
their  duty  towards  the  architects  who  have  each 
spent  at  least  a month  or  six  weeks  of  valuable  time, 
with  their  staff,  in  preparing  these  designs,  which  is 
no  small  matter. 

It  is  usual  for  promoters  of  competitions  on  receipt 
of  the  designs,  to  advertise  in  the  building  papers 
how  many  designs  have  been  received  in  answer  to 
their  invitation,  but  not  a word  has  appeared  in  any 
paper,  nor  is  it  yet  known  who  has  been  appointed 
assessor,  which  is  a most  important  factor  in  an 
important  competition. 

“A  Competitor.” 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  EXAMINATIONS. 

Sir, — The  variance  of  opinion  expressed  by  your 
two  correspondents  ” One  Who  Has  Passed  " and 
“First  Honours,  1892”  supports  the  statement  I 
rnade  in  my  last  letter  respecting  the  misleading 
directions  given  at  the  last  examination  in 
“Honours”  Building  Construction.  The  former 
says  that  six.  or  even  five,  questions  fully  answered 
is  sufficient  for  a pass,  while  the  latter  states  that 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  eight  will  suffice. 

I contend  that  the  actual  facts  of  the  last  examina- 
tion— namely,  that  only  about  60  out  of  700  candi- 
dates were  admitted  to  the  final,  proves  conclusively 
that  the  statement  of  “One  Who  Has  Passed” 
cannot  be  correct,  and  that  an  attempt,  at  least,  at 
the  whole  eight  questions  must  have  been  made  a 
sine  qua  non  to  a pass. 

Again,  to  say  that  merely' showing  a sound  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
examiners  is  another  rash,  unfounded  statement,  as 
this  is  required  in  the  “ Advanced  ” stage,  while  for 
the  ''  Honours”  nothing  less  than  a minutely  com- 
plete knowledge  will  suffice. 

If  “ First  Honours,  1892”  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
carefully  read  the  letter  he  attempted  to  answer  he 
would  have  seen  no  complaint  from  me  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  questions.  On  the  contrary,  I con- 
sidered them  comparatively  easy,  and  such  as  would 
fairly  test  the  general  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

I should  certainly  like  to  see  the  suggestions  of ' 
“ .-\nother  Student  ” respecting  the  syllabus  adopted, 
and  I feel  confident  that  if  this  were  done,  and  the 
directions  on  the  examination  paper  made  more 
explicit,  I should  not  have  the  misfortune  another 
year  to  subscribe  myself 

“One  ok  Those  Misled." 

***  cannot  publish  any  more  letters  on  this 
subject. — Ed. 

" Sewer  and  Drain  Ventilation." — Several  letters, 
on  this  subject  are  held  over  till  next  week. 


dhe  Stuhent’s  Coluinit, 


DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER- 
SUP  P L Y.  — II I , 

LAND  VALUATION,  RIPARIAN  RIGHTS,  EASE- 
MENTS, AND  COMPENSATIOxN. 

nHE  persons  carrying  out  a water  scheme 
are  technically  known  as  the  “ under- 
takers,” and  may  be  classified  as 
follows  : — 

I.  — Private  individuals  or  companies  not  pos- 
sessing Statutory  or  Parliamentary  powers. 

2.— -Companies  who  have  obtained  a Provi- 
sional Order  under  the  Gas  and  Water  Facilities 
Acts,  or  the  fuller  powers  of  a private  Act  of 
Parliament. 

3.  — Local  Authorities,  Urban  or  Rural,  acting- 
under  (rr)  the  Public  Health  Acts  : {b)  a Provi- 
sional Older  ; (c)  a private  Act  of  Parliament. 

Private  individuals  or  companies  not  possessing 
Statutoi7  or  Parliamentary  powers  are  placed  at  z. 
great  disadvantage.  They  are  liable  to  indict- 
inent  or  injunction  for  breaking  up  or  obstructing 
the  highways  ; they  cannot  acquire  water  or  land, 
except  by  agreement  ; they  cannot  levy  rates  or 
make  charges,  except  by  agreement  j and  the  only 
advantage  which  they  can  claim  is  that  they 
“cannot  be  compelled  to  furnish  a supply  of 
water  to  anyone  on  any  terms.” 
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It  is  obvious  that,  except  where  a landowner 
carries  out  a system  of  water-supply  for  the  benefit 
of  his  property,  and  where  no  difficulties  arise  as 
regards  water-rights,  easements,  &c.,  or  obstruc- 
tive highway  authorities,  further  powers  are 
generally  necessary. 

The  simplest  and  most  economical  way  m 
which  to  obtain  such  powers  is  to  obtain  a 
provisional  order  under  the  Gas  and  Water 
Facilities  Act,  1S70,  which  must  afterwards  be 
confirmed  by  rarliament.  A Provisional  Order 
can  only  be  obtained  with  the  consent  of  the 
I.ocal  Sanitary  Authority,  and  provided  that 
there  is  not  already  in  existence  any  legally- 
empowered  water  company,  able  and  willing  to 
afford  the  necessary  supply. 

A Provisional  Order  (except  in  the  case  of  a 
Local  Sanitary  Authority)  does  not  confer  com- 
pulsory powers  as  to  purchase  of  land  or  water,  or 
as  to  entry  upon  premises.  To  obtain  these 
powers  a special  Act  of  Parliament  is  necessary. 

The  powers  conferred  by  a special  Act  are  very 
comprehensive,  and  are  plainly  set  forth  in  the 
introduction  to  “The  Law  Relating  to  Gas  and 
Water,”  by  Messrs.  Michael  and  Will,  as  follows  : 

— “ Thus  authorised  by  a special  Act,  a company 
may  take  compulsorily  lands  and  streams,  subject 
to  the  provisions  and  restrictions  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Acts  in  exercising  such  powers.  The 
undertakers  must  make  to  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  and  all  other  parties  interested  in  any 
lands  or  streams  taken  or  used  for  the  purposes  of 
the  special  Act,  or  injuriously  affected  by  the  con- 
struction or  maintenance  of  the  works  thereby 
authorised,  or  otherwise  by  the  execution  of  the 
powers  thereby  conferred,  ‘ full  compensation  for 
the  value  of  the  lands  and  streams  so  taken  or  used, 
and  for  all  damage  sustained  by  such  owners, 
occupiers,  and  other  persons  by  reason  of  the 
exercise,  as  to  such  lands  and  streams,  of  the 
powers  vested  in  the  undertakers.’  For  the 
purpose  of  constructing  waterworks,  the  under- 
takers may  enter  upon  the  lands  and  places 
described  on  the  plans  and  in  the  books  of 
reference,  and  may  take  the  levels  and  set  out  the 
parts  thereof,  and  dig  and  break  up  the  soil,  and 
trench  and  sough  the  same,  and  remove  and  use 
earth,  stone,  mines,  minerals,  trees,  or  other 
things.  They  may  sink  wells,  make,  maintain, 
alter,  or  discontinue  reservoirs,  waterworks, 
cisterns,  tanks,  aqueducts,  drains,  cuts,  sluices, 
pipes,  culverts,  engines  and  other  works,  and 
erect  buildings ; they  may  also  divert  and 
impound  water  from  the  streams  mentioned  for 
that  purpose  in  the  special  Act  or  the  said  plans 
or  books  of  reference,  and  alter  the  course  of  such 
streams,  not  being  navigable,  and  take  such 
waters  as  may  be  found  in  and  under  or  on  the 
lands  to  be  taken  for  constructing  the  works.  In 
the  exercise  of  these  powers  the  undertakers  are 
to  do  ‘ as  little  damage  as  can  be.’  With  respect 
to  the  breaking-up  of  streets  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  pipes,  the  undertakers  are  empowered  to 
open  and  break  up  the  soil  and  pavement  of  the 
several  streets  and  bridges  within  the  limits  of  the 
special  Act,  and  to  open  and  break  up  sewers, 
drains  or  tunnels  within  or  under  the  same,  and 
to  lay  down  pipes,  conduits,  service-pipes  and 
other  works  and  engine.^,  and  frora^  time  to  time 
to  repair,  alter  or  remove  the  same.” 

A Local  Sanitary  Authority  (Urban  or  Rural) 
is  placed  in  a somewhat  different  position  to  a 
company.  Acting  under  the  Public  Health  Act. 
1S75,  a Local  Sanitary  Authority  is  invested  with 
all  the  necessary  powers  for  carrying  out  and 
afterwards  maintaining  a water  supply  scheme, 
and,  in  a pecuniary  sense,  is  much  better  situated 
than  a company,  inasmuch  as  it  can  compel  the 
whole  district  to  wholly  or  partially  contribute 
the  funds  to  meet  the  necessary  expenditure,  and 
are  not  restricted  to  the  actual  consumers  of  the 
water.  Lands  or  easements  necessary  for  any 
scheme  of  water  supply  must,  however,  be 
obtained  by  agreement ; compulsory  powers  in 
this  respect  can  only  be  secured  by  a provisional 
order  or  a special  Act.  A Local  Authority  having 
obtained  a provisional  order,  is,  however,  power- 
ess,  except  by  agreement,  to  purchase  water- 
rights— the  right  to  abstract  water  from 
streams,  &c.,  and  this  difficulty  can  only  be  over- 
come by  a special  Act  of  Parliament. 

A further  difference  existing  between  the 
powers  of  a Local  Sanitary  Authority  and  those  of 
a company  consists  in  the  privilege  which  the 
former  possesses  of  purchasing  the  easement  only 
of  laying  pipes  through  land,  whilst  a land-owner 
can  compel  a company  to  purchase  the  freehold 
of  the  land,  except  special  provision  has  been 
made  in  the  private  Act.  . . • v 

As  the  supply  of  water  to  communities  is  m the 
majority  of  cases  undertaken  by  the  Local  Sanitary 
Authority,  the  following  papers  will,  unless  other- 


wise stated,  be  specially  adapted  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  and  execution  of  such  schemes. 

Sec.  30S  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1S75,  enacts 
as  follows: — “Where  any  person  sustains  any 
damage  by  reason  of  the  exercise  of  any  of  the 
powers  of  this  Act,  in  relation  to  any  matter  as  to 
which  he  is  not  himself  in  default,  full  compensa- 
tion shall  be  made  to  such  person  by  the  Local 
Authority  exercising  such  powers : and  any 
dispute  as  to  the  fact  of  damage  or  amount  of 
compensation  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration  in 
manner  provided  by  this  Act,  or  if  the  com- 
pensation claimed  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds,  the  same  may,  at  the  option  of 
either  pariv,  be  ascertained  by,  and  recovered 
before,  a court  of  summary  jurisdiction.” 

Sec.  332  of  the  same  Act  further  provides 
that  “ Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorise  any  Local  Authority  to  injuriously  affect 
any  reservoir,  canal,  river,  or  stream,  or  the 
feeders  thereof,  or  the  supply,  quality,  or 
fall  of  water,  contained  in  any  reservoir, 
canal,  river,  stream,  or  in  the  feeders  there- 
of, in  cases  where  any  body  of  persons  or 
person  would,  if  this  Act  had  not  passed,  have 
3een  entitled  by  law  to  prevent  or  be  relieved 
against  the  injuriously  affecting  such  reservoir, 
canal,  river,  stream,  feeders,  or  such  supply, 
quality,  or  fall  of  water,  unless  the  Local  Authority 
first  obtains  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  body  of 
persons  or  person  so  entitled  as  aforesaid.” 

These  sections  taken  together  indicate  the 
importance  attached  to  the  purchase  of  and 
compensation  for  land  and  water  rights,  in  con- 
nexion with  nearly  every  water  supply  scheme. 
Unfortunately  these  matters  are  not  regulated  by 
recognised  principles  ; but  the  following  details, 
taken  from  actual  experience,  will  act  as  a guide 
in  most  cases  likely  to  occur  in  general  practice. 

In  valuing  property  required  for  the  con- 
struction of  waterworks,  the  elements  of  value 
and  interest  to  be  purchased  are  numerous,  and 
vary  according  to  the  special  circumstances  of 
each  case.  The  main  points  to  be  considered 
are  The  value  of  the  special  adaptability  of  the 
site  of  agricultural  land,  garden  land,  woods  and 
plantations,  houses  and  outbuildings,  minerals, 
severance  and  injury,  removal,  trade  and  other 
fixtures,  loss  of  trade  profits,  loss  on  forced  sale. 

Special  Adaptability  of  the  Site. 

The  “special  adaptability”  value  has  been 
brought  into  considerable  prominence  in  water- 
works cases  during  the  last  few  years.  This 
element  of  value  was  first  urged  m the  c^e  of 
Sir  Walter  Riddell  and  the  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
head Water  Company,  and  was  afterwards  an 
important  feature  in  the  case  of  the  Countess 
Ossalinsky  and  the  Corporation  of  Manchester, 
in  reference  to  the  Thirlmere  scheme.  These 
cases  have  been  relied  on  as  precedents  in  all  the 
recent  arbitrations  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act 
for  waterworks  purposes. 

The  valuation  is  made  on  the  special  adapta- 
bility of  the  land  for  resei^’oir  or  other  purposes 
arising  from  the  special  and  physical  conditions 
of  the  property.  Such  value  must  not  be  based 
upon  the  value  to  the  purchaser,  but  upon  the 
value  to  the  owner  or  seller. 

In  taking  into  consideration  the  special  adapta- 
bility element,  it  is  either  taken  as  the  whole 
value  less  the  agricultural  value,  or  in  addition  to 
the  latter.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  agricul- 
tural value  is  excluded,  and  the  property  solely 
valued  on  its  adaptability,  to  which  must  be 
added  severance  and  other  claims,  if  any.  The 
value  in  such  cases  varies  from  3/.  to  10/.  per 
acre,  and  at  from  20  to  28  years’  purchase. 

In  the  case  of  Riddell  v.  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
head Water  Company,  which  went  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  Lord  Bramwell  said  as  follows: — “ Special 
value  in  special  circumstances  should  be  adopted 
if  you  are  dealing  with  reservoir  sites,  just  as 
though  you  were  dealing  with  building^  sites ; if 
you  are  wanting  to  buy  land  which  is  suitable  for 
building  purposes  you  must  pay  building  price 
for  it.”  _ 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Ossalinsky  v.  Corporation 
of  Manchester,  the  Court  held,  “ if  apart  from  the 
particular  purchaser  and  the  particular  Act,  land 
has  enhanced  value  from  any  special  circum- 
stances, the  owner  is  entitled  to  it.”  This  case 
did  not  go  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  judgment 
being  adopted  by  both  parties. 

Agricultural  and  Garden  Land. 

Freehold  land  \s  usually  estimated  on  the  nett 
annual  rental,  at  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-five 
years’  purchase,  with  an  addition  of  lo  per  cent, 
for  forced  sale. 

Leaiehold property  is  valued  for  the  landlord  on 
the  rent  and  reversionary  value,  the  tenants  claim- 
ing the  value  of  the  unexpired  term,  with  an 


allowance  for  forced  sale  and  removal  m propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  term. 

The  owner  of  a reversion  is  entitled  to  such  a 
sum  as  would,  if  accumulated  at  interest  until  the 
date  when  the  property  will  fall  in,  amount  to  the 
fee-simple  value.  The  valuation  is  made  on  a 
basis  of  3 per  cent. 

Woods  and  Plantation^. 

These  are  accurately  measured  for  the  acreage, 
and  then  arranged  under  the  following  heads  : — 
Full-grown  timber.  Half-grown  timber.  Young 
plantations.  Underwood. 

Full-grown  timber  is  in  most  cases  measured, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  judging  their  value 
by  the  eye,  allowance  being  made  ior  bark  and 
loss  in  cutting. 

Half-grown  timber  is  valued  at  an  average 
price  per  acre,  based  upon  the  present  age  of  the 
timber,  and  the  time  which  will  elapse  before  it 
will  arrive  at  maturity.  This  period  varies 
according  to  the  situation,  climate,  and  the 
nature  of  the  trees. 

Young  plantations  are  valued  on  the  outlay  m 
producing  them  — viz.,  the  plants,  planting, 
fencing,  draining,  and  other  matters  ; the  rate  of 
interest  depending  on  the  appearance  and  quality 
of  the  trees. 

Underwoods  are  valued  in  a similar  manner  to 
half-grown  timber. 

The  land  occupied  by  the  woods  and 
plantations  is  estimated  at  the  fee-simple  value. 
Houses  and  Outbuildings. 

The  value  of  these  is  estimated  on  the  net 
annual  rental,  less  repairs,  at  twenty  years’ 
purchase,  and  an  additional  10  per  cent,  for 
forced  sale.  Due  regard  must  be  paid,  in  making 
the  valuation,  to  any  prospective  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  property.  - 

Minerals. 

Minerals  existing  under  lands  to  be  valued  can 
only  be  properly  estimated  when  such  have  been 
proved  either  on  the  land  to  be  valued  or  on  some 
adjoining  property.  The  valuation  is  based  upon 
the  annual  rental  at  from  ten  to  sixteen  years 
purchase. 

Severance  and  Injury. 

When  a portion  only  of  a property  is  requited 
by  the  undertakers,  the  remaining  portion  is 
frequently  diminished  in  value,  or  even  rendered 
practically  useless,  for  sheep  and  stock  farming  or 
other  purposes,  owing  to  the  want  of  shelter, 
water,  accessibility,  &c.  These  disadvantages 
must  be  estimated,  and  the  owner  and  occupier 
compensated  accordingly. 

Removal. 

This  being  in  most  cases  a small  matter,  only  a 
nominal  compensation,  if  any,  is  allowed. 

Trade  FixUves. 

These  are  estimated  according  to  the  value  of 
the  machinery  and  other  works,  the  horse-power 
(whether  by  steam,  water,  or  horse-labour),  the 
capability  of  the  works  for  production  or  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  farm,  and  the  state  of  repair. 
Loss  of  Trade  Profits. 

These  are  estimated  according  to  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  business,  whether  the  loss  will  be 
partial  or  entail  the  closing  of  an  established 
business,  and  as  to  whether  the  occupier  is  owner, 
lessee,  or  tenant. 

The  value  varies  from  one  to  six  years’  purchase 
of  the  profits,  according  to  the  circumstances. 
Loss  from  Forced  Sale. 

This  is,  in  some  cases,  considerable,  but 
10  per  cent,  is  generally  added  as  compensation 
for  this  loss. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Gateshead. — The 
Durbara-road  Presbyterian  Church,  Gateshead,  has 
just  been  re-opened  after  alterations.  Messrs.  J.  G. 
Green  & Co.,  Gateshead,  were  the  contractors,  and 
the  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Marshall  & Dick,  architects.  Newcastle. 
The  work  of  alterations  lo  seating,  and  the  erection 
of  organ  platform,  were  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Forster  & Kirk,  Low  Fell. 

COWPEK-STREET  SCHOOLS,  LONDON.— The  new 
wing  of  the  Central  Foundation  Schools  of 
London,  in  Cowper -street,  opened  last  week  by 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  has  been  built  on  what  was 
formerly  an  open  yard,  forming  an  entrance  to 
the  playground.  The  Governors  having  felt  the 
necessity  of  having  properly-equipped  laboratories 
for  the  leaching  of  chemistry  and  physical , 
science,  advantage  was  taken  of  this  space  at  the 
west  end  of  the  existing  school  for  the  erection) 
of  the  new  additions.  The  new  building  is  of  three 
stories,  with  one  room  on  each  floor,  entered  from 
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1 the  end  of  the  school  corridors.  The  ground  floor 
f is  for  the  greater  portion  left  open  for  light  and 
j access  to  basement  and  playground,  and  the  main 

< front  wall  of  the  building  over  is  carried  on  columns 
1 and  arches  executed  in  Portland  stone.  On  this 

< floor  is  a room  suitable  to  be  used  as  an  office. 
On  the  first  and  second  floors  are  placed  the 

(1  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  respectively. 
i These  are  lofty  rooms  of  about  33  feet  square, 

!i  amply  lit  by  large  windows  on  two  sides,  the 
I main  front  windows  facing  due  north.  The 
ij:  chemical  laboratory,  on  the  second  floor,  has  addi- 
< lional  light  through  the  open  roof  from  skylights, 
j In  erecting  the  new  building  the  architects  had  to 
f contend  with  a source  of  trouble  from  the  adjoining 
t premises  in  the  shape  of  vibration,  caused  by  heavy 
j.  grinding  machinery.  This  was  overcome  in  a large 
j measure  by  completely  isolating  the  new  building  on 
■ the  west  side  where  it  adjoins  the  factory,  and  by 
ii  using  thick  layers  of  felt  in  the  walls  under  the  tioor- 

I'  girders  at  various  levels.  All  the  fittings  of  the 
I laboratories  have  been  made  from  drawings  made 
y by  the  architects,  with  the  advice  of  Dr.  Wormall 
|i  and  the  chemistry  master,  and  have  been  approved 
Ii  of  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  are 
r executed  in  pitch-pine  wood  with  teak  tops  through- 
jl  out.  The  chemical  laboratory  is  fitted  to  teach 
ji  thirty-si.x  boys,  and  each  boy  is  supplied  at  his  place 
: at  the  tables  with  gas  and  water  and  a special 
evaporation  niche  lor  small  experiments.  In 
addition  to  these,  for  the  general  use  of  the  boys, 
stink  cupboards  and  a combustion-hood  for  larger 
I experiments  are  provided.  In  the  floor  of  this 
I laboratory  are  a complete  system  of  drains  and  flues, 
f taken  from  all  the  tables  for  waste  and  exhaust 
' purposes,  but  all  are  accessible  and  under  control. 

The  fittings  in  the  physical  laboratory  are  of  a 
, similar  substantial  character  to  suit  the  require- 
1 ments  of  the  teaching.  These  rooms  are  healed  by 
: low-pressure  hot  water.  Ventilation  is  provided  by 
; means  of  fresh  air  inlets  behind  the  heating 
j radiators,  with  extracts  from  the  ceilings  of  each 
: room  to  the  .main  extract  turret  in  the  roof.  The 
building  externally  has  a frontage  to  Cowper-street, 

: and  is  in  Suffolk  brick  and  Mansfield  stone,  with  an 
: arcade,  on  the  ground  floor,  of  Portland  stone.  The 
■ building  and  its  fittings  has  been  erected  from  the 
! designs  of  Messrs.  Thomas  & Howard  Chatfeild 
! Clarke,  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale ; the  cost  for 
building  and  fittings  approaching  3 500/.  The 
, London  County  Council  provided  a grant  towards 
the  cost  of  the  fittings. 

The  Gamble  Institute,  St.  Helens.— On  the 
nth  inst.  the  plans  for  the  Gamble  Institute, 

' St.  Helens,  were  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
I Health  Committee  of  the  St.  Helens  Corporation. 

I The  Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  Broom)  said  the  plans 
were  all  correct,  and  they  were  approved.  The 
I plans,  which  were  submitted  by  Messrs.  Briggs  & 
(’  Wolstenholme,  architects,  of  Blackburn,  showed  a 
j:  three-story  building  and  basement,  with  a frontage 
I:  and  main  entrance  to  Hardshaw  - street.  The 
I;  ground  floorwill  be  used  as  the  Free  Library  portion 
; of  the  building.  The  entrance  will  communicate 
' with  a hall,  behind  which  will  be  the  lending 
! department.  The  whole  of  the  frontage  to  Bicker- 
staff-slreet  will  be  occupied  by  the  news-room,  while 
on  the  opposite  wing  there  will  be  the  Reference 
i Library  and  boys'  and  girls’  reading-rooms.  The 
I basement  floor  will  be  devoted  to  the  manual 
training-room,  building  class-room,  metallurgical 
1 laboratory,  plumbing  class-room,  and  engineering 
I laboratory.  The  first  floor  will  contain  class-rooms, 

I &c. . for  the  various  branches  of  technical  education, 
and  the  second  floor  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the 
' chemical  and  arts  departments.  The  building  will 
; be  faced  externally  with  red-pressed  bricks  and 
; terra-cotta. 

Restoration  of  Llangeinor  Church,  Gla- 
morganshire.—The  fifteenth-century  Church  of 
. Llangeinor,  near  Bridgend,  was  reopened  a short 
I time  since  after  restoration.  The  tower  had  partly 
; fallen,  and  had  to  be  rebuilt,  with  stone  battlements 
: at  top.  Modern  tracery  windows  have  been  placed 
I in  the  nave  and  the  rood-window  restored.  An  oak 
; roof  has  replaced  the  other.  The  chancel  is  longer, 

; and  a wagon-roof  made  over  the  sanctuary,  with 
I moulded  ribs  and  carved  bosses  at  intersections.  In 
I carrying  out  this  work  the  ancient  priest-door  has 
I been  recovered  and  restored.  All  the  old  features 
I have  been  retained— the  chancel-arch,  the  squint- 
i windows  on  either  side,  the  rood-door  over  the 
: pulpit,  and  (he  holy-water  stoop,  which  was  dis- 
h covered  in  the  wall.  A figure  of  St.  Ceinor  over  the 
|i  south  porch  entrance  has  been  restored.  The  floor 
' of  the  chancel  is  of  encaustic  tiles.  A stained 
il  window  has  been  erected  in  the  east  of  the  church  to 
|!  Miss  Olive  Talbot.  The  architect  was  Mr.  George 
E.  Halliday.  and  the  builder,  Mr.  John  W.  Rodger, 

'J  Cardiff. 

I Restoration  of  Llanwonno  Church,  Gla- 
1:  MOKGANSHiRE. — The  parish  church  of  Llanwonno, 
near  Pontypridd,  has  just  been  reopened  after 
■I  restoration.  The  present  work  of  restoration 
II  includes  the  belfry  and  a new  carved  oak  roof, 
tj  During  the  work  of  restoration  the  base  of  the 
i piscina  was  found  several  feel  below  the  ground  out- 
ilside  the  building,  and  this  has  been  restored.  A 
t portion  of  a Celtic  cross  was  also  discovered. 
li The  architect  was  Mr.  Halliday,  Diocesan  Surveyor 
of  Llandaft".  The  contractor  was  Mr.  John  W. 
fjRodger,  builder,  Cardiff. 


Hydropathic  Establishment,  Askern. 
Yorkshire.  — On  the  i4ih  inst.  the  Mayor  of 
Huddersfield  (Aid.  J.  J.  Brook)  opened  a new  hydro- 
pathic establishment  at  Askern  Spa.  The  contractor 
for  the  work  was  Mr.  W.  Johnson,  of  Doncaster, 
and  the  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Alderman  B. 
Stocks,  of  Huddersfield. 

School  Buildings,  Ossett,  Yorkshire.— 
The  memorial  stone  of  additions  to  the  Holy  Trinity 
Schools,  Ossett,  was  laid  on  the  T3lh  inst.  Mr.  W. 
A.  Kendal,  of  Ossett,  is  the  architect,  and  the 
works  have  been  let  to  the  following  contractors : 
— Masonry,  Mr.  Andrew  Lockwood  ; joinering,  Mr. 
R.  Stubbs  : plumbing,  Messrs.  Snowdon  & Son ; 
plastering,  Mr.  Saunders  ; slating,  Mr.  Hemingway, 
Dewsbury  ; painting,  Mr.  A.  Lucas. 

Board  Schools,  Bradford  and  Newton 
Heath. — The  memorial-stones  of  the  new  Board 
Schools  in  (Jueen-street,  Bradford,  and  Holland- 
street,  Newton  Heath,  were  laid  on  the  14th  inst. 
The  school  in  Queen-street  is  a one-story  building, 
with  a central  assembly  hall,  on  the  sides  of  which 
are  arranged  nine  class-rooms,  providing  accommo- 
dation for  528  scholars.  At  either  end  of  the  hall 
are  placed  the  entrances,  cloak-rooms,  and  teachers’ 
rooms.  A manual  instruction  room  36  ft.  by  24  ft. 
is  provided  at  an  angle  and  approached  by  a 
separate  entrance  from  the  playground.  The  class- 
rooms are  separated  from  each  other  by  glazed 
sliding  partitions,  and  from  the  central  hall  by  a 
seiies  of  arches  filled  with  glazed  screens.  .The 
floors  are  laid  with  wood  blocks.  The  building  is 
heated  and  ventilated  by  hot  air.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  H.  Lord,  and  Messrs.  R.  Neill  & Sons  are  the 
builders.  The  school  in  Holland-street  will  be  entirely 
surrounded  by  playgrounds.  The  building  is  two- 
storied  and  is  planned  on  the  central  hall 
principle.  It  is  to  be  used  as  a mixed  school  and 
an  infant  school.  In  the  basement  there  is  a manual 
instruction  room  59ft.  by25ft.  There  are  eight  class- 
rooms and  two  teachers’  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  nine  class-rooms  and  two  teachers’  rooms  on  the 
first  floor.  Provision  is  made  for  throwing  two, 
three,  or  four  class-rooms  into  one  if  necessary.  The 
healing  throughout  will  be  by  means  of  open  fire- 
places. The  entire  cost  of  the  structure,  including 
the  site,  is  estimated  at  14,000/.  The  architects  arc 
Messrs.  Woodhouse  & Willoughby,  and  Messrs. 
Neill  & Sons  are  the  contractors. 

Training  Coi.legf.,  Waterford,  Ireland. — 
The  training  college  erected  by  the  Brothers  of  the 
Order  of  De  La  Salle  was  opened  and  consecrated 
on  Mondaj’.  The  college  has  been  built  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Nolan,  builder,  Waterford,  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Byrne,  architect,  Dublin,  at  a cost  of  nearly 
30,000/.  The  building  is  built  of  Bilberry  stone, 
with  cement  dressings  and  mouldings.  It  is  215  ft. 
long  and  60  ft.  wide.  The  college  is  capable  of 
accommodating  over  300  persons. 

Technical  School  and  Free  Library, 
Widnes.  — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Technical  School  and  Free  Library  for  Widnes, 
which  is  being  erected  on  a site  adjoining  Victoria- 
square,  was  laid  recently  by  Mr.  T.  Sutton  Timmis, 
J.P.  The  building  is  being  erected  by  Mr.  T. 
Dilworth,  contractor,  Wavertree,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Wood- 
house  & Willoughby,  architects,  Manchester.  The 
various  rooms  of  the  Public  Library  will  be  grouped 
round  the  lending  library.  The  news-room  will  be 
a one-story  building,  with  open  limbered  roof,  and 
the  boys'  room  is  placed  next  to  the  librarian's.  The 
building  will  have  two  main  entrances,  each  facing 
Victoria-road,  one  for  the  Public  Library,  the  other 
for  the  Technical  Schools,  the  latter  having  a 
keeper's  house  and  committee-room  adjacent.  A 
separate  side  entrance  and  exit  will  also  appear 
on  the  west  elevation  for  the  leadiness  of 
access  and  despatch  to  the  frequenters  of 
the  lending  library.  The  chemical  laboratory  will 
stand  on  the  back  of  the  site,  and  farthest  away 
from  Victoria-road.  The  laboratory  will  be  entered 
through  double  doors,  will  have  open  and  timbered 
roof,  and  will  be  filled  with  five  working  tables 
(double)  to  accommodate  forty  students.  In  con- 
junction with  the  laboratory  are  provided  a balance- 
room,  store  and  reagent  room,  and  bottle-room, 
together  with  the  lecluie-room  for  demonstrations, 
etc.,  fitted  with  raised  gallery,  demonstrator’s  table, 
etc.  With  regard  to  the  material  used,  all  exposed 
internal  joinery  will  be  executed  in  selected  pitch- 
pine,  stained  and  varnished.  All  corridors,  passages, 
and  reading-rooms  to  be  paved  with  pitchpine 
blocks,  while  the  entrance-hall  will  be  laid  with 
ceramic  mosaic.  The  elevations  throughout  are 
designed  to  be  faced  with  Ruabon  bricks,  with 
all  dressings  in  red  terra-cotta,  from  Henry  Dennis, 
Ruabon.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  structure  is 
about  10,000/. 


SANITAR  YAND  ENGINEERING  NE  JVS. 

Lectures  on  Sanitation.— Mr.  H.  Gilbert 
Whyatt,  .'^.M.Inst.C.E.,  M.S.I.,  Deputy  Borough 
Engineer,  Salford,  has  received  an  invitation  to 
deliver  a course  of  twenty  evening  lectures  on 
“Sanitary  Engineering”  at  Owens  College  during 
the  coming  winter.  The  lectures  form  a portion  of 
the  whole  course  in  connexion  with  the  certificate  of 
proficiency  in  Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Knowledge 


i.ssued  by  the  Victoria  University  to  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances. 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— Sir  Francis  Sharp 
Powell,  Bart.,  M.P. , has  consented  to  act  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  fourteenth  congress  of  the  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute, to  be  held  in  Liverpool  in  September  next. 

Waterworks,  Darton. — The  laying  of  the  line 
of  mains  with  service  reservoir,  required  to  enable  the 
Darton  Local  Board  to  use  water  obtained  from  the 
well  belonging  to  the  Penistone  Local  Board,  is  now 
completed.  The  distance  from  the  well  to  the 
reservoir  is  between  nine  and  ten  miles,  and  the 
pressure  on  the  mains  equals  425  ft.  head.  The 
worksare  now  being  used.  The  two  contracts,  for  iron 
pipes  and  general  work,  amounted  to  3,000/.  jys.  6d. 
and  2,150/.  15L  respectively,  or  a total  of 

5,151/.  izs.  6d.  The  actual  cost  of  the  works,  after 
adding  extras  and  making  deductions,  has  been 
2,707/.  15J.  i<i.  and  2.226/.  131.  61/.,  ora  total  of 
4,934/.  8s.  71/.  The  engineer  to  the  scheme  is  Mr. 
W.  H.  Radford,  C.E.,  of  Nottingham. 

The  Tottenham  and  Forest  Gate  Rail- 
w.\Y. — This  new  railway,  which  brings  the  Midland 
Railway  system  into  direct  communication  with  the 
London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Company’s  lines 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 'has  just  been  opened 
for  passenger  traffic.  The  line  commences  at  South 
Tottenham  by  a junction  with  the  Tottenham  and 
Hami)Stead  Junction  Railway,  and  passes  through 
South  Tottenham,  Walthamstow,  Leyton,  Leyton- 
stone,  and  Forest  Gate  to  the  junction  with  the 
London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Railway  at  Wood- 
grange  Park.  The  length  of  the  line  is  6 miles, 
4 chains.  .-^fter  leaving  Tottenham  there  are 
stations  at  Blackhorse-road,  Walthamstow.  Layton, 
Leytonstone,  Wanstead  Park,  and  Woodgrange 
Park.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Lucas  & 
Aird  ; Mr.  .A.  C.  Pain  was  the  chief  engineer,  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Dickie  the  engineer-in-charge. 

Redruth  W.ater  Supply. — The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  given  formal  sanction  to  the  loan 
of  9,500/.  for  improving  the  water  supply  to  the 
town  of  Redruth.  The  scheme  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  H.  Bertram  Nichols,  C.E..  of  Birmingham, 
who  is  also  engaged  by  the  Local  Board  to  carry 
out  the  work. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  Palais  de  I'lndustric  being  com- 
prised within  the  site  for  the  1900  exhibition,  the 
SociettJ  des  Artistes  Franfais  intends  to  memorialise 
the  Government  for  authorisation  to  make  use  of  the 
Pavilion  Marsan  at  the  Tuileries  for  its  annual 

Salon. The  collection  recently  presented  to  the 

Louvre  by  M.  Grandidier,  and  which  is  valued 
at  nearly  two  million  francs,  is  to  be  installed 
on  the  mezzanine  floor,  on  the  side  next 
the  Cour  du  Louvre,  and  the  donor  will  be 

appointed  curator  of  the  collection. .\I.  Alfred 

Boucher,  the  sculptor,  has  been  commissioned  by 
the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  to  execute  a marble 
bust  of  the  late  President,  which  will  be  reproduced 
in  Sevres  ware  to  decorate  the  official  apartments. 

MM.  Chartran  and  Poilpot,  the  painters,  have 

commenced  a sketch  for  a grand  panorama  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  “ Trois  Carnots,” 
viz.,  the  late  President,  his  father,  and  his 

grandfather  Lazare  Carnot. The  works  sent 

in  by  the  architectural  pupils  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  - Arts,  in  competition  for  the  Prix  de 
Rome,  will  t«  e.xhibited  from  August  5 to  7.  The 
decision  of  the  jury  will  be  given  on  August  6. 
The  “ Soci^l^  des  Artistes  Lithographes  Franfais” 
has  opened  a subscription  to  raise  a monument  in 
Paris  to  the  memory  of  the  military  artist  Charlet. 

The  “Society  des  Amis  des  Arts  ” of  Rheims 

will  open  an  exhibition  from  Sept.  29  to  Nov.  5. 
The  “Association  des  Artistes  Lorraines"  is  to 
organise,  at  St.  Di6,  a Fine-Art  exhibition,  which  will 
be  opened  in  the  month  of  August. A subscrip- 

tion has  been  opened  for  a monumental  statue  to  the 
late  Alphonse  de  Neuville  at  Saint  Omer,  his  birth- 
place.  The  works  are  to  be  commenced  shortly, 

in  the  Jura,  for  a tunnel  at  Frasses,  to  take  the 

Mortier-Morez  railway. At  the  old  “Couvent  des 

Oiseaux,”  now  the  Mairie  of  Issy-les-Moulineaux,  a 
ceiling  has  been  discovered  decorated  with  paintings 

which  are  believed  to  be  by  Fragonard. The 

group  in  bronze  by  M.  Bartholdi,  of  Washington 
and  Lafayette,  is  shortly  to  be  placed  in  the  Place 
des  Elats-Unis  at  Paris.  The  work  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  city  of  Paris  by  M.  Pulitzer,  of  the 

World  newspaper. At  the  ancient  Roman  site 

now  called  Timgad,  in  Algeria,  portions  have  been 
discovered  of  a colossal  statue  which  must  have  been 
about  nine  metres  in  height.  It  is  also  reported  that 
traces  of  colour  have  been  found  on  the  three  statutes 
recently  discovered  in  the  remains  of  the  Tbermte  on 

the  same  site, The  death  is  announced  of  M. 

Chas.  Arnoul,  Government  architect  at  Alen9on. 
M.  .Arnoul,  who  was  aged  62,  had  been  a pupil  of 
Dommey.  From  1862  to  1892  be  was  architect-in- 
chief of  the  department  of  Orne,  and  was  a 
member  since  1863  of  the  Soci^t^  Centrale.  He  has 
carried  out  important  works  for  the  Government, 
notably  the  “Haras  du  Pin,”  the  Halle  aux 
Bl^s  at  Alenfon,  the  restoration  of  the  churches 
of  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Leonard  at  the  same  place, 
numerous  other  churches  and  schools,  and  some 
remarkable  chateaux. M.  Jules  Emile  Saintin,  a 
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talented  painter  who  bad  a great  success  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Second  Empire,  has  died  at  the  age 
ofs  ixty-four.  A pupil  of  Drolling  and  Picoi, 
Saintin,  after  having  passed  several  years  in 
America,  returned  to  Paris  in  1862  and  ex- 
hibited a great  number  of  pictures,  pastels, 
and  drawings.  Among  his  best  works  may  be 
mentioned  his  portraits  of  Mdme.  Carnot,  the 
Princess  Mathilde,  Mdlle.  Reichenberg,  Mdme 
Madeleine  Lemaire,  and  Mdme.  Doche.  Among 
his^/nrf’  pictures  may  be  mentioned  ''  La  Soubrette 
Indiscrete,"  "Deception,"  "First  Engagemetii." 
He  received  medals  in  1866,  1870,  and  1889,  and 
the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1877. 

Germ.any. — The  new  executive  of  the  1896  exhibi- 
tion has  nominated  a Building  Committee,  including 
the  well-known  architects,  Messrs.  Grisebach,  Bruno 
Schmitz,  and  Hoffacker.  The  Architecten  I't’ra'n 
has  again  assured  the  executive  of  its  earnest  co- 
operation, and  a competition  will  probably  take 
place  for  the  designs  of  the  galleries.  The  latter  will 
be  somewhat  numerous,  as  a large  central  exhibition 
building  would  cause  too  much  damage  to  the 

Treptow  Park. TheBerlin  Municipality  is  at  last 

engaged  in  considering  the  agreement  with  Messrs. 
Siemens  & Haiske  as  to  the  proposed  electrical 
metropolitan  elevated  railway.  According  to  the 
terms,  the  firm,  in  return  for  the  concession,  is  to 
pay  the  municipality  a sum  not  less  than  two  per 

cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. The  reopening  of  the 

Marienkirche  is  to  take  place  towards  the  end  of 

August. The  foundations  of  the  monument  to  the 

Emperor  William  will  be  commenced  in  the  autumn  : 

the  various  preparatory  works  are  in  progress. It 

is  expected  that  the  Hollenau  (or  eastern)  terminal 
locks  of  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  canal  will  be 
filled  for  the  first  time  about  the  middle  of  next 
month.  The  western  locks  are  to  be  ready  a few 
weeks  later,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  canal  will  be 

opened  for  traffic  in  the  autumn  of  next  year. 

The  city  of  Leipsic  has  purchased  Professor 
Herkomer’s  " Emigrants  at  Castle  Garden,"  now 

being  exhibited  at  the  Munich  Art  Exhibition. 

Lieutenant  v.  Sarwey,  the  military  director  of  the 
Limes  investigation,  devotes  an  article  to  the  results 
obtained  in  a recent  number  of  the  W'esldcutschf 
Zeitschrift.  The  remains  of  palisades,  of  which 
frequent  mention  is  made  in  ancient  works,  but 
which  had  up  to  the  present  eluded  detection,  have 
been  discovered  by  Messrs.  Kohl  at  Weissenburg- 
am-Sand,  and  by  Major  yteinle,  near  Ellwangen. 
They  run  along  at  varying  distances  from  the  Limes 
wall.  Since  the  beginning  of  March,  Herr  Kohl 
has  traced  the  Limes  from  Felchbach  to  Kaldorf.  in 
Swabia,  in  the  course  of  which  he  found  the  fairly- 
well-preserved  remains  of  eight  towers  ; he  is  also 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  Alte  Burg,  at 

Weissenburg. The  Emperor  has  given  8,500/. 

towards  alterations  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  at 
Hadersleben. 

AuSTHi.t. — During  the  restorations  undertaken  at 
the  Franciscan  Monastery  at  Pilsen  interesting 
Mediceval  frescoes  dating  from  the  fifteenth  centuiy 
were  discovered  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel.  This 
building  dates  from  1459,  and  was  not  included  in 
the  almost  complete  destruction  of  the  monastery 

during  the  siege  of  Pilsen  by  Mansfeld. The 

Government  has  appointed  Professor  v.  Duhn,  of 
Heidelberg,  the  German  representative  on  the  Inter- 
national Commission  which  is  to  direct  the  proposed 
archeeological  investigations  in  Herzegovina. 

Denmark. — It  has  now  been  decided  that  the 
consecration  of  the  Marble  Church  in  Copen- 
hagen shall  take  place  on  July  28,  the  day  of  the 
silver  wedding  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess, 
but  the  interior  decorations  will  not  be  finished  until 
the  autumn.  There  have  just  come  to  light  five 
early  designs  for  the  edifice,  two  by  Thura,  one  by 
Antbon,  and  two  by  Eigtved,  apparently  some  of 
the  competitive  designs  executed  prior  to  and  during 
the  commencement  of  the  church.  The  church 
was  commenced  as  far  back  as  1749  by  King 
Frederick  V.,  in  commemoration  of  the  tercentenary 
of  the  reign  of  the  House  of  Oldenborg,  but  in 
1775  the  work  had  to  be  discontinued  from  want  of 
funds,  having  then  cost  many  thousands  of  pounds. 
The  building  remained  practically  a ruin  until  1874, 
when  Herr  Tietgen,  a wealthy  Copenhagen  financier, 
undertook  to  finish  the  edifice,  although  not  on  the 
original  scale,  and  with  less  expensive  materials. 

The  work  is  now  completed. The  Danish  Crown 

Architect,  Herr  Councillor  of  State  Meldahl,  has  just 
returned  from  a visit  to  Central  and  South  France 
in  order  to  study  Romanesque  church  architecture, 
and  the  Danish  Academy  of  the  Fine  .Arts  has 
voted  a sum  of  3.000  kr.  to  Herr  Thorwald 

Jorgensen,  architect,  for  studies  abroad. Work 

on  the  Glyptothek,  or  Art  Gallery,  in  Copenhagen 
is  rapidly  progressing,  and  the  building  will  be 
ready  for  occupation  before  the  winter.  The 
structure  is  new  roofed  in.  and  the  interior  decora- 
tions have  been  commenced. Two  large  new 

buildings  have  been  commenced  in  Copenhagen, 
viz.  ; the  new  premises  of  the  Magazine  du  N’ord, 
and  adjacent  a " warehouse,"  with  offices  in  English 
style.  They  will  be  provided  with  all  modern  im- 
provements. Another  large  mansion  is  also  to  be 
added  to  " New  Copenhagen"  in  the  coal  market, 
from  designs  by  Herr  Ingemann,  architect ; whilst 
the  extensive  site  of  the  Lbven,  a pleasure  resort,  is 
to  be  covered  with  modern  residences.  New 
barracks,  too,  for  the  corps  of  engineers,  are  being 
constructed  in  the  Raadmandsmark. The  munici- 


pality of  Copenhagen  has  decided  to  build  two  new 
public  schools  at  a cost  each  of  185,000  kr.  The 
committee  having  the  question  under  consideration 
strongly  urged  the  corporation  not  to  commis- 
sion the  Crown  Architect  to  execute  the  work,  as 
hitherto  has  invariably  been  the  case  with  such 
buildings,  but  to  oft'er  the  work  for  public  competi- 
tion among  private  architects. One  of  the  most 

important  new  buildings  in  Copenhagen  is  the  new 
head  office  of  the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, in  the  King's  New  Market.  It  occupies  the 
entire  space  between  two  streets.  The  building  is 
crowned  by  an  immense  figure  in  bronze  of 
"Electra"  by  the  well-known  Norwegian  sculptor, 
Herr  Stephan  Sinding.  The  building  has  originated 
with  Herr  Tietgen.  founder  of  the  company  referred 
to  above.  On  the  first  floor  the  Gresham  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  London  have  their  new  head-office 
for  Scandinavia.  The  new  Museum  of  Artsin  Copen- 
hagen is  now  complete.  The  style  is  pure  Italian 
Renaissance,  and  the  cost  has  been  about  385,000  kr. 

The  architect  is  Professor  Klein. An  Eiffel  Tower, 

350  ft.  in  height,  is  being  conslructedin  Copenhagen, 

with  a fine  view  of  the  Sound  and  the  shipping. 

Dr.  Polyt.  N.  P.  Nielsen  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  State  Laboratory  for  the  testing  of 

cement. New  waterworks  are  to  be  constructed 

in  the  town  of  Elsinore,  at  a cost  of  225,000  kr. , bv 
Herr  Jochimsen,  City  Engineer. Of  new  build- 

ings in  the  Danish  provinces  may  be  mentioned  a 
Mission  House  in  Slagelse,  fiom  a design  by  Herr 
Thurdn.  a Copenhagen  architect,  which  has  cost 

25.000  kr. , and  a technical  school  in  Stubkjbbing, 

architect,  Herr  Ph.  Smidth. Two  new  technical 

colleges  are  to  be  built  in  the  provinces,  and  the 
Rigsdag  has  also  voted  funds  for  continuing  the 
e.xcavations  of  the  ruins  of  the  historical  castles  of 
Vordingborg  and  Ham mershus  (island  of  Bornholm). 
The  Ribe  Cathedral,  the  second  cathedral  in 
Denmark,  is  also  to  l)e  thoroughly  restored  : like- 
wise the  important  church  of  St.  Nicolaus,  in  Svend- 

borg. The  rebuilding  of  the  historical  Valid 

CastP-,  burned  last  ,vear,  is  rapidly  progressing  ; and 
the  strengthening  of  the  great  ' ' round  " tower  is  now 
completed.  It  was  cracked  from  top  to  bottom. 

Norway.— The  Government  has  introduced  into 
the  Storthing  a new  building  law,  somewhat 

modified  from  the  Bill  of  last  year. .Arrangements 

are  progressing  for  the  holding  of  an  international 
exhibition  in  Bergen  in  1896  of  industries.  sir-iJ. 
arts,  &c.,  and  the  site  has  been  selected.  The  cost 
is  estimated  at  400,000  kr.,  and  the  deficit  at 

170.000  kr.,  to  be  covered  by  various  societies. 

.An  architect,  Herr  Heinr.  jCirgensen,  of  Christiania, 
has  obtained  a state  giant  of  700  kr.  for  the  study 
of  church  architecture  in  England,  and  an  engineer, 
Herr  C.  W.  TaWn,  of  Christiania,  an  equal  gnant 

for  the  study  of  the  street  paving  question. The 

Norwegian  Society  of  Engineers  and  Architects  has 
elected  Herr  P.  Due.  the  well-known  architect,  as 
its  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  is  proposed  to 
add  two  wings  to  the  Museum  of  Sculpture  in 
Cbristiania.theexlraspacebeing  much  required.  These 
wings  were  originally  designed,  but  had  to  be  aban- 
doned from  want  of  funds.  The  question  now  appears 
to  be  who  is  to  pay  for  them,  the  State  or  the  Muni- 
cipality.  The  erection  is  now  being  commenced 

of  the  large  allegorical  pediment  group  in  bronze  on 
the  frontage  of  the  Christiania  University.  The 
subject  is  Greek  mythology,  and  the  sculptor  is  Herr 

Skeibrok. It  is  proposed  to  raise  in  the  principal 

square  in  Christiania,  the  Eidsvold's  Plads,  in  front 
of  the  Storthing,  a large  public  fountain  at  a cost  of 
about  50,000  kr. ; but  as  yet  only  one-half  of  that 
amount  is  at  disposal.  However,  the  Municipality 
will  no  doubt  furnish  the  other.  The  chief  Norwegian 
organ,  the  Morgenblad,  advocates  an  international 

competition  for  the  design. -The  Court  of  the 

Bank  of  Norway  has  practically  decided  to  build 
new  premises  in  the  city  of  Throndhjem,  where  is 
situated  the  head  office  of  the  National  liank.  The 
new  building  is  estimated  to  cost  about  400.000  kr.. 
and  certain  architects  have  been  invited  to  send  in 
designs,  plans,  and  estimates  for  the  structure.  The 
Morgenblad,  however,  strongly  deprecates  a hole- 
and  - corner  competition  for  a semi-national 
building  of  such  importance,  urging  an  open 

one. The  new  central  post-office  in  Bergen 

has  now  been  completed.  There  were  eighteen 
designs  sent  in,  the  first  premium  being  awarded  to 
a Christiania  architect.  Herr  Peter  Dybwad,  a 
student  of  Berlin,  and  who  commenced  the  work  of 
construction  in  1890.  The  building  is  heated  by 
steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  The  cost  is  said 

to  be  about  250,000  kr. A committee  has  been 

formed  in  Bergen  for  the  building  of  a new  national 
theatre  there,  to  cost  about  400,000  kr.  It  is  to  be 
modelled  on  the  Lessing  Theatre  in  Berlin.  The 
funds  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  public,  the  spirit 

monopoly, and  the  municipality. Anewoctagonal 

Gothic  church  has  just  been  consecrated  in  the 
town.  It  was  designed  by  Herr  Backer,  and  the 
cost  has  been  300,003  kr.  It  is  constructed  of  red 
bricks  and  sandstone,  with  a tower  and  spire 
63  metres  in  height,  and  stained  windows  in  all 

parts. Since  the  great  fire  in  Christiansand  in 

July,  1892,  when  350  houses,  valued  at  200,000/., 
were  burned,  178  new  brick  houses  have  been  raised 
on  the  sites,  valued  at  260,000/.,  and  ten  more  are 
in  course  of  construction.  New  streets  and  avenues 
are  also  being  laid  out  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
town. 

Sweden. — Plans  and  designs  have  now  been 
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prepared  for  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  to  be 
held  in  Stockholm  in  1897.  The  site  will  probably 
not  be  that  first  suggested,  the  Djurgard,  a fashion- 
able park  with  pleasure  resorts,  but  more  likely  that 
of  the  present  Industrial  Palace,  svith  adjacent 
lands.  The  Crown  Prince  is  President  of  the 
Exhibition  Committee,  and  his  brother,  Prince 
Eugen,  the  talented  amateur  painter.  President  of  the 

Art  Committee. Plans,  designs,  and  estimates, 

loo,  have  been  prepared  for  the  Great  Scandinavian 
Industrial  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  Malmb  in  the 

summer  of  1896. The  Scandinavian  Art  Society  in 

Rome  has  received  a grant  from  the  Swedish  State 
lor  the  current  year  of  600  kr. 

Netheri..\NDS. — The  Sixth  International  Biennial 
" Inland  Waterway  " Congress  will  be  held  at  the 
Hague  on  the  23rd  inst.  A number  of  interesting 
papers  are  to  be  read,  and  numerous  excursions 

have  been  arranged. The  Brussels  International 

Exhibition  has  l.>een  postponed  to  1897,  to  give  more 
time  for  the  completion  of  the  necessary  buildings. 

Finland.— A committee  of  the  Finnish  Diet 
having  had  under  consideration  the  "Museum 
question " for  Finland,  has  prepared  a report 
recommending  the  erection  at  Helsingfors  of  a new 
museum  for  the  housing  of  the  archceological, 
historical,  and  ethnographical  collections  of  the 
State.  As  regards  the  valuable  collection  of  paint- 
ings and  sculpture  presented  by  the  late  Herr 
Angell  to  the  nation,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  question  should  be  considered  apart,  with  a 
view  to  the  erection  of  a separate  museum  or  gallery 
for  this  collection. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

St.Weriiurgh'sChl’rcii,  Deriiy.  — In  reference 
to  the  condensed  description  of  this  building  which 
appeared  in  our  last  issue,  we  are  asked  to  state  that 
Sir  .Arthur  W.  Blomfield,  A.R.A..  & Sons  have  been 
the  architects  from  the  commencement,  and  that 
Mr.  A.  E.  Lofts  was  the  works  manager. 

Wood  Paving  in  Bristol.— On  Tuesday  Major- 
General  Henry  Darley  Crozier,  R.E.,  Government 
Inspector,  attended  at  the  Council-house,  Bristol,  to 
inquire  into  an  application,  on  the  part  of  the 
Bristol  Town  Council,  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  for  permission  to  borrow  37.500/.  for 
works  of  street  improvement.  The  Town  Clerk 
staled  that  it  was  not  intended  to  spend  the 
whole  of  the  37,500/.  at  once:  nor  was  it  pro- 
posed to  tear  up  streets  laid  with  other  material, 
which  would  last  some  years  longer,  just  to  lay 
them  with  wood,  but  to  do  those  streets  which 
needed  re-laying  with  material  of  some  kind. 

Estates  for  Sale.— Two  Hertfordshire  estates 
are  oflered  for  sale  this  month.  One  is  Stagenhoe 
Park,  near  Hitchin.  which,  itmp.  Edward  HI., 
belonged  to  the  De  Verduns.  Margaret,  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  of  Sir  John  Verdun,  brought  it  in  marriage 
to  the  Pilkingtons  in  the  next  reign.  Sir  Thomas 
Pilkington  espoused  the  cause  of  i.ambert  Simnel, 
and  after  bis  death  at  Stoke,  1487,  his  large  posses- 
sions passed  to  the  Crown.  Henry  A'll.  gave 
Stagenhoe  to  George,  Lord  Strange,  eldest  son  of 
Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Derby.  The  manor  house 
built  by  Sir  John  Hale,  circa  1650,  was  burnt  in  1737, 
and  as  rebuilt,  was  lately  enlarged.  .About  thirty 
years  ago  it  was  purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Caithness, 
and  is  now  held  by  the  executors  of  his  successor. 
The  property  covers  640  acres  : the  rents  amount  to 
500/.  per  annum.  The  other  estate  is  Totleridge 
Park,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  monks,  and 
then  to  the  bishops,  of  Ely.  Bishop  Cox  alienated 
it,  together  with  Hatfield,  to  Queen  Elizabeth  fora 
grant  of  1.500/.  a year  to  him  and  his  successors  in 
that  see.  Purchased  from  Lord  Bateman  by  Sir 
William  Lee,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  it  afterwards 
belonged  to  James.  Duke  of  Chandos,  and  in  1848-9 
was  the  home  of  Baron  Bunsen.  In  the  churchyard 
is  the  vault  of  the  Pepys  family  ; there  was  buried 
Lord  Chancellor  Coifenham,  1851.  Richard  Baxter 
resided  many  years  at  Totteridge,  The  Priory  is  said 
to  have  been  occupied  by  Rachel,  Viscountess 
Russell.  Copped  Hall,  near  the  church,  was  the 
home  of  Lord  Lytton,  who  altered  it  in  the  Italian 
style. 

The  Late  Mr.  C.m.der  Marshall,  R.A. — 
Mr.  C.  M.  Marshall  asks  us  to  make  it  known  that 
the  studio  of  bis  father,  the  late  Mr.  Calder  Marshall, 
will  be  thrown  open  to  visitors  from  Monday  the 
23rd  to  Saturday  the  aSth,  on  the  presentation  of 
visiting  cards.  The  studio  contains  a large  number 
of  the  late  sculptor’s  works. 

Registration  of  Plumbers,  and  Public 
HF-.\LTH. — Mr.  Alderman  White,  J.P.,  Chairman  of 
the  Norwich  Technical  Education  Committee,  pre- 
sided at  a recent  public  meeting  held  at  the 
Technical  School,  Norwich,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
augurating the  District  Council  for  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Plumbers,  London,  in  carrying  out  the 
national  registration  of  duly-qualified  plumbers.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Bishop,  Past  Master  of  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Plumbers,  attended  and  delivered  an  address 
on  the  principles  and  objects  of  registration.  Mr. 
Alderman  While  said  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  valuable  lives  bad  been  sacrificed  through  bad 
plumbing,  and  all  citizens  would  appreciate  the 
movement  which  went  in  the  direction  of  good 
health.  He  had  always  felt  that  the  plumbing  class 
was  one  of  the  most  important  and  successful  sections 
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of  the  work  carried  on  at  the  Norwich  Technical 
School,  and  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  great  success 
bad  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  instructor,  and  that 
75  per  cent,  of  the  students  had  passed  the  e.'camina- 
tion  recently  held  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute.  The  following  were  elected  to  form  the 
District  Council : — Master  Plumbers,  Messrs.  T.  C.  R. 
King,  G.  A.  King,  W.  Bird.  J.  A.  Norman,  G. 
Varsey,  F.  W.  Rogers,  A.  Steam,  B.  W.  Johnson, 
W.  Priest,  and  J.  Gooch;  Operative  Plumbers, 
Messrs.  J.  Murrell,  R.  Simpson,  W.  J.  Clubburn, 
T.  Sayer,  A.  N.  Paul,  C.  Riches,  W.  J.  Taylor, 
T.  E.  Sacker,  J.  W.  Curson,  W.  Wright  ; the 
Public,  Dr.  W.  H.  Cooper  Pattin,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  Drs.  C.  Williams  and  S.  H.  Burton, 
Alderman  Ladell  (Chairman,  Sanitary  Committee, 
Norwich  Town  Council),  Councillor  Breese,  Aider- 
man  Dakin,  Councillor  Boardman,  Mr.  S.  Cozens- 
Hardy,  Mr.  W.  J.  Allen,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Harmer. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — On  Monday  the  members  of  the 
Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors  met, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Mountford,  at  the  new  Town  Hall  in  Surrey-street, 
Sheffield,  and  were  shown  over  the  building.  There 
was  a large  number  of  visitors,  who  were  divided 
into  parties  and  conducted  over  the  building 
respectively  by  Mr.  Mountford,  Mr.  Scales,  the 
clerk  of  works,  and  Mr.  Robson,  the  contractor's 
manager.  Mr.  C.  J.  Innocent,  hon.  secretary, 
proposed  that  the  thanks  of  the  members  present 
be  tendered  to  Mr.  Mountford  and  his  staff  for 
the  kind  and  free  manner  in  which  the  building 
had  been  opened  for  the  inspection  of  the 
members.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Smith,  a member  of  the  council  of  the 
society,  who  said  he  had  been  most  interested  in  the 
building,  and  that  he  very  sincerely  hoped  the  City 
Fathers  would,  in  their  wisdom,  decide  to  adopt 
the  few  “extras,"  which,  for  their  effect  in  the 
building,  would  be  worth  all  they  might  cost. 
The  vote  was  carried  with  acclamation,  and 
Mr.  Mountford,  in  responding,  said  with  respect  to 
the  items  which  he  had  suggested  for  the  internal 
finishing  of  the  building,  it  had  been  stated  as  a 
reason  for  not  adopting  them  that  to  do  so  would 
be  unfair  to  the  other  architects  who  competed, 
but  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Gibbs  and  others 
that  such  was  not  the  view  of  the  architects  of 
Sheffield,  and,  indeed,  he  would  have  been  the  last 
man  to  have  proposed  anything  that  would  be  unfair 
to  the  other  competitors.  He  was  glad  to  have 
heard  the  expressions  of  satisfaction  with  his  work, 
and  he  could,  at  any  rate,  say  of  the  building  that 
it  was  thoroughly  British,  from  the  steel  of  the  joists 
to  the  marble  decoration  of  the  walls.  When  the 
building  was  further  advanced  he  would  be  pleased 
to  invite  the  society  again  to  look  over  it,  and  place 
himself  at  their  service. 


danse  to  the  measure  making  its  provisions  apply  to  and  that  the  Vestry  had  taken  it 

domestic  servsnf^.  HiH  rt.^f  tlursi-  tKe.  t_  ^ 


domestic  servants.  He  did“not  ‘ think  the ‘rnauer 
would  pass  without  a great  deal  of  opposition,  and 
it  would  be  only  fair,  before  expressing  any  positive 
opinion  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  those 
who  entertained  opposite  views  should  be  heard  ; 
but  the  matter  would  continue  to  engage  the  very 
earnest  consideration  of  the  Board. 

The  Fellow.ship  Porters'  Hall,— Consequent 
upon  the  disbandment  of  this  t'eHowship  the  Court 
of  Rulers  have  decided  to  sell  tne  freehold  premises 
in  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  Eastcheap,  which  have  served 
as  the  Porters'  Hall  for  more  than  100  years  past. 
The  building  covers  650  ft,  suiierficial,  and  the  hall, 
on  the  first  floor,  measures  27^  ft.  by  i6h  It.  The 
society  had  existed  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
at  one  time  was  of  considerable  importance,  number- 
ing 2,500  members  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
The  “ Fellovys  " had  a monopoly  of  unloading  grain 
on  to  the  riverside  wharves,  whilst  a few  enjoyed 
the  further  monopoly  of  compulsory  raetage, 
or  measurment  of  corn,  which  ranked  as 
skilled  labour,  well  paid.  But  owing  to,  firstly, 
the  building  of  the  docks,  with  the  discharge 
of  cargoes  in  the  docks,  where  only  the  corn- 
measurers  had  the  right  of  entry  ; and,  secondly, 
the  passing,  in  1872,  of  the  Port  of  London  Grain 
Act,  the  porters  found  their  regular  employment  had 
gradually  left  them.  The  Grain  Act  abolished  com- 
pulsory metage  on  grain,  and  applied  towards  the 
preservation  of  open  spaces  around  London  a fund 
created  by  commuting  into  a fixed  assessment  the 
metage  payments  received  by  the  City  Corporation.' 
The  Porters’  capital  stock,  of  late  years  greatly 
diminished,  accrued  from  certain  freedom  and 
fellowship  fees,  and  a constant  contribution  of  a 
penny  out  of  every  shilling  earned. 

-Architectural  Association. — On  Saturday 
last,  a party  of  members,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe,  repeated  the  visit  to  Oxford, 
made  four  years  ago,  of  which  an  account  was  given 
in  the  Builder,  vol.  li.x.,  p.  66. 


“ Extras  ” at  the  Sheffield  Town  Hall.— 
A meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Improvement  Committee 
was  held  on  the  i6th  inst.,  when  the  question  of 
“ extras  " at  the  new  Town  Hall  came  up  for  con- 
sideration. The  committee  had  previously  recom- 
mended the  Council  to  pass  extras  amounting 
altogether  to  7,952/.,  but  the  Council,  at  its  last 
meeting,  declined  to  confirm  this  increased  expendi- 
ture, and  sent  the  list  back  with  instructions  to 
largely  reduce  it.  The  committee  had  before  it  on 
Monday  a long  letter  from  Mr.  Mountford,  explain- 
ing in  detail  his  views  upon  the  extras,  and  their 
importance  in  view  of  making  the  building 
thoroughly  complete,  but  mentioning  several  items 
that  might  be  dispensed  with  without  any  serious 
detriment  to  the  building.  Mr.  Mountford  also 
attended  personally,  and  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  committee.  It  was  decided  that  Mr.  Mountford’s 
letter  should  be  entered  on  the  minutes  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  next  Council  meeting.  A number  of  the 
extras  were  struck  from  the  list,  showing  a total 
reduction  of  1,526/.  The  committee  re-affirmed 
the  advisability  ol  adopting  the  rest  of  the  items, 
amounting  altogether  to  6,406/. 

Boiler  Explo-Sions.— Mr.  James  Bryce,  M.P., 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  received  a deputa- 
tion of  members  of  the  Manchester  Steam  Users' 
Association  on  the  13th  inst.,  who  urged  that  an 
independent  investigation,  such  as  that  held  under 
the  Boiler  Explosions  Act,  1882  .and  1890,  in  the 
event  of  every  steam  boiler  explosion,  and  also  in 
:he  event  of  every  heating  boiler  explosion,  should 
3e  held  in  the  event  of  every  domestic  boiler 
jxplosion,  so  that  the  true  cause  of  such  disasters 
ind  the  best  means  of  preventing  them  might  be 
iscertaincd  and  published.  Sir  James  Fergusson, 
VI.  P.,  introduced  the  deputation,  consisting  of  Sir 
Jenry  Roscoe,  Mr.  Adam  Dugdale  (the  President), 
ind  others.  Mr.  Bryce,  in  replv,  said  that  the 
luestion  was  important,  because  it  Involved  the  lives 
>f  a large  class  of  persons  who  were  least  able  to  pro- 
ect  themselves— he  meant  domestic  servants.  They 
lad  no  control  over  the  mechanism  of  the  kitchen 
•oilers,  and  were  in  every  way  entitled  to  any  pro- 
xtion  the  State  might  give  them.  He  understood 
aat  the  deputation  recommended  the  use  of  the 
ifety-valve,  and  that  they  trusted  to  investigations 
s a safe  means  of  effecting  the  object  they  had  at 
eart,  and  the  calling  of  public  attention  to  the 
angers  of  the  boilers,  and  thereby  inducing  better 
ire.  The  Notice  of  Accidents  Bill  would  shortly 
ach  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  advised  them  to 
lOve  a Member  to  raise  the  question  of  adding  a 


LEGAL. 

“BUILDING  LINE"  DISPUTE  AT  SUTTON. 

In  the  Chancery  Division  on  the  13th  inst., 
Mr.  Swinfen  Eady  applied  on  motion  to  Mr.  Justice 
North  in  the  epe  of  the  Sutton  Local  Board  v. 
Hoare  for  an  interim  injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendant,  a grocer  carrying  on  business  at  121, 
High-street,  Sutton,  from  rebuilding  his  premises  so 
as  to  come  beyond  the  line  prescribed  by  the  plaintiff 
authority  under  Section  155  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875.  Section  155  provides  that  where  a house 
or  building  or  the  front  thereof  in  a street  in  an 
urban  district  is  taken  down  in  order  to  be  rebuilt 
or  altered,  the  urban  authority  may  prescribe  the 
line  in  which  such  house  or  building,  or  the  front 
thereof,  shall  be  re-erected. 

It  appeared  that  the  defendant  had  pulled  down 
his  house,  and  had  sent  in  plans  to  the  Local 
Authority  for  rebuilding  on  the  old  line.  The 
Board,  however,  prescribed  a line  for  rebuilding 
some  6 ft.  behind  the  old  line,  and  refused  to  pass 
Che  plans  unless  altered  to  conform  to  the  prescribed 
line.  The  defendant  having  commenced  to  put  in 
his  foundations  the  Local  Board  commenced  the 
present  proceedings. 

The  defence  practically  was  that  the  plaintiffs 
were  not  acting  bond-fidc  in  the  e.xercise  of  their 
powers,  because  on  each  side  of  the  defendant’s 
house  were  comparatively  new  houses,  and  the 
Board  had  not  proceeded  to  lay  down  a general 
line  in  that  part  of  the  street  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  compulsory  powers  under  Section  1^4  of  the 
Act.  On  behalf  of  the  defendant  it  was  argued 
that  it  would  be  futile  to  put  back  only  one  house. 

_ At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  his  Lordship, 
in  giving  judgment,  said  it  was  obvious  that  what 
the  Local  Board  was  doing  was  with  a view  to 
widen  the  street  as  opportunity  arose,  when 
houses  were  from  time  to  time  rebuilt,  and  what 
they  were  doing  was  precisely  what  they  were  em- 
powered to  do  by  Section  155  of  the  Public  Health 
Act.  It  was  quite  true  that  they  had  additional 
powers  under  Section  154,  but  the  exercise  of  that 
involved  their  taking  the  whole  of  the  houses  abutting 
on  the  side  of  the  street  to  be  set  back.  In  his 
opinion,  requiring  the  house  to  be  set  back  some 
6 ft.  was  not  at  all  an  unreasonable  exercise  of  the 
power,  and  he  granted  the  injunction  asked  for 
Mr.  Swinfen  Eady.  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Jenkins 
appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Hall,  Q.C. , and  Mr.  Bramwell  Davis  for  the 
defendant. 


over  by  doing 

Mr.  Cock,  Q.C..  in  opening  the  plaintiff’s  case  said 
that  in  1856  the  street  was  “sewered"  by  the  parish, 
and  that  if  gas  or  water  companies  had  occasion  to 
open  It  up  they  (the  parish)  did  what  was  necessary  to 
re-instate  the  street.  Although  the  street  was  never 
paved,  a Mr.  Munday,  the  then  Sun-evor.  without  any 
authority,  caused  some  cobbles  to 'be  laid  down. 
The  learned  counsel  contended  that  although  the 
defendant  would  rely  on  this  act  of  Mr.  Monday's 
It  was  not  evidence  that  the  street  had  been  taken 
over  before  August,  1862. 

Mr.  George  Bainbridge,  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry 
from  1856  to  1866,  gave  evidence  for  the  plaintiffs 
as  to  no  work  being  done  by  the  Vestry  in  Dagnall- 
pl^e,  as  it  was  always  considered  private  property. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Jelf,  Q.C.,  the  defendant 
put  in  a paving  channel  about  186310  carry  off  the 
water.  The  Vestry  books  showed  that  in  1861  the 
defendant  applied  to  the  Vestry  to  repair  the 
‘ defective  channel  ” in  the  street,  and  put  in  lamps. 
In  November.  1862,  it  was  resolved  that  adjoining 
owners  should  pave,  &c. , all  new  streets  forthwith  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Vestrj',  but  so  far  as  he  knew 
no  application  was  ever  made  to  the  defendant  to 
do  so. 

A similar  resolution  was  passed  in  1866,  while  in 
1864  the  defendant  made  an  application  to  the  Vestry 
to  lay  down  some  gravel  in  the  street,  which  they 
did.  ■' 

Evidence  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs  having  been 
given  by  Mr.  \V.  Voss,  the  son  of  the  Vestry  Clerk, 
and  by  Mr.  Barrett,  the  present  Surveyor  to  the 
Vestry,  Mr.  Jelf,  in  opening  the  defendant's  case, 
said  that  his  contention  was.  first,  that  Dagnall- 
place  wasnota  “new  street”;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  Vestry  were  estopped  by  Mr.  Monday’s  act  in 
1867  from  making  any  claim  now. 

Tlw  defendant,  in  his  e.xamination-in-chief,  said 
that  he  had  known  the  place  since  i86r.  It  was  a 
thoroughfare  until  1862,  when  it  was  closed  with  the 
Vestry’s  permission.  In  1861  the  Vestry  paved  the 
channel  at  their  own  expense. 

In  cross-e.xamination  he  said  that  the  street  was 
levelled  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Justice  Mathew  gave  judgment  for  the  de- 
lennant,  with  costs. 

Mr.  Cock,  Q.C. , and  Mr.  Bevan  appeared  as 
counsel  for  the  plaintiffs;  and  Mr.  Jelf.  Q.C..  and 
Mr.  Button  for  the  defendant. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Plasterers’  and  Builders’  Labourers*' 
Strike,  Nelson.— On  the  i6th  inst..  building 
operations  were  brought  to  a complete  standstill  at 
kelson.  Lancashire,  through  the  strike  of  plasterers' 
and  builders'  labourers  and  navvies.  Certain 
employers  had  declined  or  neglected  to  sign  rules 
which  tile  workmen  had  agreed  upon. 

State  of  Emit.oyment  in  June.— .According  to 
\Xi&  Labour  i.azettc,  no  material  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  labour  market  during 
June,  the  tendency  on  the  whole  bein^r  riightiv 
downward  rather  than  otherwise.  The  labour 
market  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  prolonged 
ironinoulders'  dispute  on  the  north-east  colst 
which  has  considerably  disturbed  the  trade  of  that 
district ; while  the  effect  of  the  Scottish  coal  dispute 
on  other  trades  has  already  been  appreciable.  On 
the  whole,  the  building  trades  are  scarcely  so  well 
employed,  and  local  disputes  continue  to  disturb 
these  trades.  The  percentage  of  unemployed 
members  of  unions  in  these  trades  has  risen  from 
changes  in  wages  and  hours 
reported  during  June  are  not  so  numerous  as  in 
May,  and  the  numbers  aflected,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  not  large.  Many  of  the  increases  in  wages  are 
in  the  building  trades,  the  changes  affecting  the 
largest  numbers  being  one  of  a halfpenny  per  hour 
dating  from  May  26.  to  about  1,500  bricklayers  in 
Manchester,  and  one  of  a farthing  per  hour,  to  date 
froin  November  r,  to  about  2.000  builders’  labourers 
in  the  Potteries.  In  the  building  trades  twentv- 
seven  disputes  occurred  during  the  month,  nineteen 
of  which  arose  in  respect  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labour,  four  with  regard  to  local  working  rules,  and 
the  remainder  to  questions  of  unionism  and  indi- 
vidual working  arrangements. 


MEETINGS. 


AVHAT  IS  A NEW  STREET? 

In  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  on  Monday  last 
Mr.  Justice  Mathew  had  before  him  the  case  of  the 
Vestry  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green,  &.  Button,  it 
being  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  to  recover 
from  defendant,  Mr.  Reuben  Button,  the  owner  of 
adjoining  property.  162/.  alleged  to  be  due  from  him 
10  respect  of  the  paving  of  Dagnall-place.  E.,  under 
the  provisions  of  18  & 19  Viet.,  cap.  120,  Section  105 
& 25  & 26  Viet.,  cap.  102,  Section  112. 

The  defendant  pleaded  that  Dagnall-place  was  not 
a “new  street  " within  the  meaning  of  the  latter  Act, 


Wednesday,  July  25. 

Briiis/i  Imiitutc  of  Public  Health  - 
London. 

Thursday,  July  26. 

British  /nstiluie  0/  Public  Health.  - 
London.  (Continued.) 

Friday,  July  27. 

British  rnstituie  0/  Public  Health.  ~ 

London.  (Continued.) 

Saturday,  July  28. 

Architectural  Association  Camera  Club.  ~VU\i 
Eastbury  House  and  Parsloes,  Barking. 
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COMPETITIONS,-  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


N»turf  of  Work. 


I B7  whom  Adrerticed, 


DMlgtu 
to  ^ 
delivered. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  MaleriaL 


By  whom  Sequired. 


, Borka 


•Paring  Slreete  

Additiiun  to  Kano,  Pitcullrn.  Aberdeen.. 
Additions  to  Fanil,  Ardler,  Olenkiiidie, 

Alierdeen  

Additions  to  School*.  Lam 

Sewers  tinder  Canal,  Lowetliouse-iane  .. 

Two  Houses.  Tolcarne  Estate,  Newquay. 

Cornwall 

•Stabling  

•Uakiug-iip  Road! 

Schooluiaster's  B 

Spileby  ,• 

New  Street.  Lang»id»-road.  Sandyacrei 

Hallway  SUtion.  Ince,  Wigan 

Granite  Rood  MeUl...  


Camberwell  Vestry  . 


-,  East  Kirkley,  ne.ar 


Jtr«.  Grlndon  

West  Ham  Council  .. 
Tottenham  Local  Bd. 


Additions  to  Town  Hall 

Bandstand.  4c.  Suiiderlaiid-road  .... 

Sewering,  Forming,  4c.  Mersey  and  other 

Street* 

Sewerage  Works.  Cairon,  N.B 

Alterations,  4c.  to  Workhouse.  Loughllns 

town,  Ireland  

•llacbincry  for  Drainage  Works  

Factory  Works,  Drummond-roud,  Mann- 
Ingham.  Bradfor  ’ 


Olatgow  Corpora 
L.  4 Y.  Ry.  Co.  .. 
North  WaUhaiti  1 
folk)  Local  Boan 
Gateshead  Corp.. . 


Architect,  Surreyor, 


•Broken  Guernsey  Granit 


Business  Pretuisee.  High-street 


Villa  Residence.  Denmark  Beta 
Four  Pairs  Cottages,  jackson-ros 


Mile  End  Old  Town 

Vestry 

Keniln^on  Guardians 
Heckinondwike  L.  B. 
Pontypridd  Masonic 
Hall  Co.  Uui 


r.  A.  Wylie  ... 
r.  W.  Jack  ion  .. 


•Pipe  .Sewer 

Church,  St.  James.  Alnwick 

•Drainage  and  Water  Supply  Woi 


. Lymington  Vnion  ... . 
. Beckenliaiu  Loc.  Bd... 
. Islington  Vestry 


Jenkins  4 Marr  .... 
do. 

F.  8. Button 

W.  J,  Jenkins...... 

Lewis  Aligell  

P.  E.  Murphy  ..... 

Win.  Scorer 

CUBoioS  

do. 

do. 

J.  Bower  

do. 

Jno.  .Atkinson 

Warren  s Stuart  . 

F.  C.  Caldb'ck  .. 

J.  C.  MellUs 

Rycroft  4 Firth  ... 

J.M,  Knight  

T.W^ldwinckle48ou 

T.  R.  Phillips  .... 

E,  J.  Colman  ..  . 

O.  8.  Bro^". 

W.  L.  Newi-ombe 

C.  T.  Miles  

J.  A.  AugeLJ  ...... 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  o 


By  whom  Required. 


•Storage  Reservoini,  4c 

Workshops,  Tranuiere,  Birkenhead  

•Rebuilding,  4c.  Chimney  Stacks. ......... 

•Road  Works,  Rosenthal-road  

•RiadAVorki,  Devonshire-road 

•Road  Works,  Olenwood-rnad  

•Deal.  Karri  and  JarruL  Wood  Paving 


NeUoii  Corp.  ... 
Chelsea  Guardian 


Pipe  Sewer,  Rodney  Croft 

•Makiiig-up  Roads 

•.Making-up  and  Paving  Roads  .. 
•Nineteen  Shops  and  Houses  .... 

•Main  Drainage  Works 

•Drainage  Works  

•Sewerage  Works  


. Fulhaid  Vestry  .... 

. Lee  L*  dge  Estate  . . . 
, Klngsthorpe  Luc,  Bd. 
. Haidingstone  Loc.  Bd. 
. Romford  U.  R.  S- A... 


•.Atatinn*  at  Cardiff  

•Public  oaices  and  County  Courts  ... 

•Cast-Iron  Pipes 

•.stoneware  Pipe  Sewer,  4e 

•Carting  and  Laying  Cast-iron  Pipes  . 

Additions  to  School,  Treharrts  

•Aaphalte  Works 

•Six  A“phalte  Pans  

•Painting  Works,  4c,  Devisaa  


. O.  W,  R Co 

. Merthyr  Tydfil  Loc.  Bd. 
. Slough  U.  S.  A 


Enlarging  School  Eulldlngs.  Kendal  Green, 

Kendal 

Rebuilding  Victoria  Mills,  ^ est  Vale, 

Halifax  

Priiiiitivo  Methodi«t  Chapel.  Ashlioum. 

Derby  

Merlianics’  Institute.  New  Hir«t.  Ashlng- 

tiiii,  Durham 

Add'tioiis  to  Schools.  Newlou  8t.  Loe, 

near  Bristol 

Twelve  Cottages,  New  Trclegar,  Mon 


Merthyr  Tydfil  Sob.  Bd. 
Bermondsey  Vestry  .. 
dn, 

War  Departm“nt  .... 
Hurlingham  Club.... 

British  Seh.  Com 

Bev,  J,  Be-lliead 

Colliery  Authorities  . . 

Tre  iigar  Buit'diugCom- 
pauy 


J.  Newton  4 Son 

J.C.  Oele  

lansdell  4 Harrison 

UJPeied  

do. 

do, 

T W.  E.  Higgens  .... 

T.  T,  Fisher 

OfflcUU  

F.  * W,  Stocker 

J.  lugmnu  

do. 

Bmndell,  Simmons,  4 
Bruudell 

E.  A-iohusou".!!!!!!! 
J.  Baker 

do. 

Jiio.  Willlauia 

Ufficvtl  

do. 

Stephen  Shaw 

Horsfall  4 Williams  .. 
H.  Harper 

J.  Ace  Benyon 


Aug.  T 
Aug.' 16 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Lecturer  on  Engiueering  at  Technical 

Schools  Hull  Corporation  ... 

•Headiuuster Newcastle  - under 

Lyme  S bool  of  Ai 

•Assistant  Surveyors.  E.E.  Civil  Staff  ....  Civil  Service  Cora.... 
•.Aksislaut  Surveyor  South  Shields  Corp.  . 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  {*)  are  advertised  in  this  Xurnber.  Contracts,  pp.  Iv.,  vl.,  vil.,  vili.,  i.x.,  arid  xx.  Public  Appointments,  p.  xviii. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 


I .sash-fastener  i 


AOSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

8,834. —Carpenters'  Plough  - Irons  : /.  and  IK 
SAorfCK—The  iron  is  used  with  two  adiusiable  cutters,  om 
on  each  side  of  the  plough-iron,  to  be  dovetailed  into  sarne 
oi  in.  from  cutting  edge  upwards,  cutter  to  project  upward; 
one-sixteenth  above  the  face  of  the  iron  at  cutting  edg< 
and  Hush  with  the  iron  at  the  top  of  the  dovetailed  cutter. 
The  cutters  project  one-sixteenth  below  the  bevel  of  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  plough-iron.  The  points  of  the  cutters 
to  be  rounded  and  to  be  flush  with  the  back  of  iron,  secured 
with  flush  screws  at  side. 

ij^jjS.—Planning  Dwelling-Hov.ses  : C.  Laurence. 
—A  method  of  planning  which  it  is  claimed  enaliles  a larger 
or  smaller  house  to  be  built  conjoiritly.  The  intersection 
-of  the  fronts  renders  a smaller  class  of  house  eligible  for  a 
superior  building  site,  as  the  houses  merge  into  each  other 
and  so  enhance  the  front  elevation.  _ 

3.646.  — Sash-Pastener  : S.  /'mVa//.  — This_  has  a 
winged  or  flanged  tube,  and  a tapped  tube  plaji 
hination  with  a thumb-screw,  forming 
expensive  and  secure. 

5.664.— Drying  Seasoning  Wood  : H.  C.  Lapf-ert. 

ThU  method  and  device  is  intended  to  dry  the  wood  by 
leading  over  it  a current  of  air  at  a lower  tension  than  that 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  dr>-ing  is  effected  not  only  by 
means  of  the  draught  of  the  air,  but  also  wiih  the  aid  of 
dry  or  moist  heat,  or  two  or  all  means  mav  be  combined. 

7, ’55.— Joint  for  Water-pipes  ; .V.  Simmons.— K 
-ajeiachable  joint  or  connexion  is  made  of  loose  cups  or  half 
sockets,  provided  with  lugs,  and  bolts  engaging  with  these 
<ompres$  the  cups  together  upon  packing  rings  of  special 
form  and  upon  a central  ferrule  of  special  shape. 

8,776.— Chi.\iney-pots;  R.  This  improved 

form  of  chimney-pot  has  an  internal  diminishing  cylindrical 
pot  with  ribs  which  deflect  the  current  of  air  to  prevent 
down-draught.  , , . , , -, 

8,557.— Scaffolding  ’ *<‘nd  of  cantilever 

pla.form.  which  is  designed  to  be  used  instead  of  the  poles 

and  ropes  for  .scatfolding. 

8,7,jg, Windows;  J..  Leroux. — A Canadian  invention 

which  lias  reference  to  English  windows,  allowing  them 
fall  back  into  the  room  for  cleaning  or  repairing. 


July  6. — 13,083,  J.  Booker,  Hinges. — 13,116,  J.  Cordon, 
Method  of  Making  Glazed  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. — 13,127,  C. 
Ki'hini,  Flu>hing  Waier-closets.  — 13.1451  L.  Josset, 
Luminous  Paint. — 13,159,  A.  Dadson,  Window-fasteners. 

July  7.-13,181,  G.  Brind'ey  apd  others,^  Syphon 
Cisterns  and  'Water  Waste  - preventers. -j- 13,182.  C. 

, Richardson  and  E.  Herbert.  Electric  Light, Ceiling  Roses. 

cutting  edge  j — 13,204,  W.  Vcilch,  Level  Surface  Hinge. — 13,209,  W. 
■'  ■ Kecblc,  Glue  Melting-pots. 


rsovisiONAL  specifications  accepted. 

7,697. — T.  Rhodes  and  others.  Unbreakable  flushing 


Cisterns,  Tanks,  S:c  , and  Tools  for  forming  the  .same.— 
10,254,  G.  Cole,  Self-acting  Catch  for  Doors,  Gate.s,  and 
the  like.— 10,857,  P.  Knobel,  Door-springs.— 11,127,  Ryan 
Brothers,  Closet-pan.s  and  Traps. — 11,317,  G.  Schretien- 
lininner.  Veneer-making  Machine — 11,786,  S.  Taylor, 
Casement  Windows.— 12,079.  T.  Hargreaves,  .Automatic 
"tipper"  for  flushing  Waste-water  Closets,  Drains,  and 
Sanitary  Inspection  Chambers. 


r COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition /jr  Tiua  Months.) 

14,204,  J.  Jones  and  S.  Rowley,  Water-closets.— 17,082, 
R.  Dobble,  Kitchen  or  Cooking-ranges. — 19,442,  J.  Wood- 
ward, Junctions  or  Connexions  between  Service-pipes  and 
M.ains  for  supplying  Gas  or  Water.— 9,271,  W.  James, 
Casement  Windows. — 10,690,  A.  Brown,  Tool  or  .Auger- 
bit.— 10,876,  G.  Brindley,  J.  McEwen,  and  S.  Thompson, 
Syphon-cLtems  and  Water-waste  Preventers  for  flushing 
Water-closets,  &c. — 11,014,  G-  Murphy,  Sash-fasteners. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

July  2. — 12, Sox,  J.  Parsons,  Sanitary  Dust -bin. — 


2*809,  Swan.  Hollow  .Auger. 

jyi  Y — 12,837,  H.  Holmes.  Fixing  Sash  Windows. — 
i2'|838,  W.  Lynch,  Slate  and  Tile  Fastener,  with  Sliding 
•Collar  and  Pin.— 12,648,  T.  & J.  Jones.  Construction  of 
Window-s.-ishes  and  Sash  Window-frames.  — 12.872,  F. 
Evers,  Rust  Preventive  Compositions.— 12,905.  C.  Knox, 
Roofing  Tiles.— 12,915,  E.  AVeidlich.  Ventilating  Railway 
Tunnels.— 12.919,  J.  Williams,  Boring,  Tunnelling,  and 
Excavation  of  Earth,  and  to  Apparatus  for. 

July  4. — 12,930,  S.  Fletcher  and  others,  AVindowv.-^ 
J.  Sumner,  Attaching  Door-knobs  to  their 
Spindles.- 12,958,  J.  Keith,  Radiators  for  Heating  and 
Ventilating. — 12.961.  T.  Lees  and  others,  Woed  Planing- 
machines.— 12,995,  P-  Schmahl,  Laddeis. 

July  5.  — 13,007.  C.'  Scholes,  Portable  Excavatine- 
machine.— 13,032,  R.  Wootlon  & F.  Grifliths,  Butt  and 
other  Hinges.  — 13.06s.  J.  Glazier,  Frames  f-ir  Sash 
Windows. — i3-rv?4.  S.  Radlauer,  .Automatic  Disinfecting 
Apparatus  for  Water-closets. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  rROPERTV; 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  9. — By  At/'-ed  RichsrJs ; A plot  of  f.  land, 
oa.  2 r.  13  p , Bush  Hill  Pk.,  Enfield,  2tof. 

July  10. — By  .-1.  IV.  Taylor  &•  Co.:  F.g.r.  of  30/., 
Lordship-lane,  Dulwich,  reversion  in  79  yns..  715/-;  rent 
charge  of  6/.  6s.,  secured  on  70,  72,  74,  L.nlliroke-arove, 
Netting  Hill,  i2o4— B)'  Messrs.  Boosey : 23,  St.  Johr' 
grove,  Croydon,  f.,  r.  40/.,  525/.— By  Hoyton  Pegrai 
l.g.r.  of  33/.  los.,  Copenhagen-st.,  Islington,  u.l.  25  yi  . 
g.r.  16/.,  205/. — By  Debtnkam.  Tezvum,  Co.:  "Half 
Moon  Farm,"  .ana  8ta.  ar.  18  p.,  Haslcmere,  Surrey,  : 
and  I.,  8.100/.;  a plot  of  f.  land,  la.  1 r.  2 p.,  230/.  , 
" Dickhurst  Farm,"  103  a.  3r.  3p.,  N’orth  Chapel,  Sussex, 
c.,  4,503/.  : three  plots  of  land,  f , c.  and  I.,  Grayswood 
Common,  Surrey,  350/.— By  Driver  Co. ; F.g.r.  of 

Totteridge,  reversion  in  13  yrs.,  105/. ; f.  cottage,  r.  5/. 

163/.  : a strip  of  garden  ground,  18/.— By  tiumberi, 

Flint  (at  Watford):  1 to  4,  Field-ter.,  Watford,  and 
5,  Smitli-st.,  f.,  750/.  ; 141,  143.  145.  147.  Queen's-rd.,  f., 
r.  78/.,  820/. ; 296,  298,  300,  High-st.,  f.,  302/.  ; 76,  78, 
Estcoun-ier.,  f.,  338/.  : 43,  45,  -Aldenham-rd.,  Bushey,  f., 
r.  so/.,  6S0/.  ; f.  cottage,  Springfield-rd.,  and  two  plots  of 
land.  438/. 

July  n. — By  Baker  &r‘  Sou^ : 7.  3,  4.  The  Broadway. 
Ealing,  f.,  r.  340/.,  8,600/.  ; i,  The  Broadway,  f.,  r.  110/., 

з, 200/.!  1 too  (odd).  Spring  Bridge-rd.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r. 
10/..  r.  160/.,  2,730/. — Hv  Rufhwirth  istevens:  7 to  13 
(odd),  Balaclava-rd.,  Bermondsey,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  r. 
128/.  14S.,  800/. ; 23.  3t,  33,  Sidmouth-st.,  Gray's  Inn-rd., 

и. t.  yrs.,  g.r.  75/.,  r.  125'.,  65/.:  9,  Derrj--st.,  lit. 


7i  yrs-i  B-r- S/.  8s.,  r.  18/.,  20/.  ; 115.  117,  iig,  Harrison- 
st.,  u.t.  7i  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  ii7/.|  255L  ; 2.  3,  Compton. p!.,  , 
Bninswick-sq.,  u.t.  13  yrs..  g.r.  14/..  r.  54/.  12s.,  40/.-  By 
M.  Licit  or  -ion:  8,  10,  Addingioii-rd.,  Bow,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  , 
:.r.  10/.,  6r5/. ; 1,  3,  5,  Fairfield-rd.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  . 
3/.  los.,  555/- — By  Br.  B.  Hallett  dr»  Co. : 25,  Harcourt-  ■ 
t.,  Marylebone,  f.,  r.  55/.,  800/. 

July  12.— By  fKa//<r/r  tSri  Morris:  119.  East  Imfia-rd.,  , 
Poplar,  f.,  r.  60/.,  t.oso'. — By  Elliott,  Son  &•  •‘Boyton:  • 
33,  The  Broadway,  Wimbledon,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  4s.,  , 
30/.,  1,515/-  ; 34  to  39,  The  Broadway,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r. 
73/.  I2S.,  r.  424/.,  5,270/.  Wy  Segrave,  IS'owett  a*  Tayor:  , 
“ Wetland  Grange,"  Swanley  Junction,  and  ij  acres  f , , 
810/. — By/?.  IVatney  &•  Sons:  No.  97,  Fleet. st.,  f.,  r.  . 


31  yrs-,  g.r.  60/.,  270/.;  i.g.r.  of  49/.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r. 
23/.  2S.  6d.,  325/.  ; i.g.r.  of  iig/.,  Cumberland  Market,  u.t. 
31  yrs.,  g.r.  71/.  los.,  530/. — By  Farebrotker,  Ellis,  Clark 
"o.  . 4,  Upper  Moniague-st..  Russell-sq.,  u.t.  9 yr.s., 
31/.  los..  2io/.  hy  Debeuham,  Teivson  ^ Co.  : HG.R. 
of  14/,,  Lamb  Alley,  Bermondsey,  reversion  in  55  yrs.  450/. — 
By  C.  C.  T.  Moore : 104,  Glenarm-rd.,  Clapton,  f.,  345/-  ; 
98,  TOO,  Glenarm-rd,,  u.t.  77  yrs,,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  425  ; 26, 
Venue-st.,  Bromley-by-Bow,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  320/ ; 44, 
Bromley-st.,  Commercial-rd.,  East,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  r. 
30/.,  125/.  ; 74,  76,  Arbery-rd.,  Bethnal  Gieen,  u.t.  57  yrs., 
g.r.  lo/.,  415/.— By  A'w^ciwiSr'Cti. ; 87,  89,91,  Hackney-rd., 
u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  104/.,  r.  214/.,  860/.  ; 7,  3,  Harrington- 
grove,  Hollowaj-,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  295/.  ; 45,  53.  55, 
Willes-td.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  27  3ts.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  107/.,' 
640/.  ; i.g.r.  of  77/.  14s.,  Harmwood-st.,  g.r.  8/.  14s.,  u.l. 

7 yrs.,  265/.;  5,  .Suffolk -St.,  Clerkenwell,  u.t.  it  yrs.,. 
g.r.  2/.  2s.,  r.  16/.,  37/. — By  H.  J.  Bliss  <&*  Sons 

8 to  II,  Cambridge-st.,  Bethnal  Green,  f.,  300/.  ; 50, 
Buxton-st.,  Mile  End,  and  2,  4,  Ur.dcrwood-st..  u.t. 

9/.  15s.,  600/. ; 238,  East  India  Dock- 
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rd.,  Poplar,  2 to  10  (even),  Robin  Hood-lane;  and  46, 
46a,  47,  A-shton-sl.— short  leaseholds,  95/.  ; 31,  Anstey- 
rd.,  Peckbam,  u.t.  8*  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  200/.  ; 64  to  74  (even), 
Nutbrook-st.,  u t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  33/.,  1,060/.;  209,  211, 
213,  Hollydale-rd.,  Nunhead,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  440/. — 
Ry  Sthmon  Sons ; F.g.r.  of  73/.,  Ady's-road.  Peckhatn. 
Rye,  reversion  in  81  jts.,  1,800/.;  6,  8,  St.  J.imes -rd.,, 
Brixton,u.t.  24  yTs  , g.r.  12/.  12-..,  365'.;  332  to  340  (even), 1 
Wandsworih-rd.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g r.  50/.,  r.  212/.,  780/.;  7 to 
14,  Knut<ford-si.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  400/.;  27  to  33  (odd); 
Station-rd.,  Camberwell,  u.l.  60  3-rs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  t3,5/-i 
1,260/.— By  A.  Plvans:  F.g.r.  of  81/.,  Gordon-ter.,  Tida' 
Basin,  reversion  in  84  yrs.,  1,701/.;  15,  17,  Willow-grovei 
Plaistow,  u.t.  85  >ts.,  g.r.  8/.  Bs.,  200-'.:  No.  136,  Gip» 
Hill,  u.t.  7a  yrs.,  g.r.  10/..  r.  55/.,  400/.;  f,  plot  of  land' 
Ew.irt-rd.,  94/.:  103,  Worninglon-rd.,  North  Kensington, 
u.t.  8t  yrs.,  g r.  ^L.  tos.,  r.  35/.,  245/.— By  J.  J.  H'Aeele.. 
(at  Chelsea):  23,  Sydney-st.,  Chelsea,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  5W 
r.  60/.,  440'. 

July  13  —By /ones,  Lang,  <5-  Co. : No.  55,  R_u.ssell-sq. 
u.t.  4?  yrs  , g.r.  26/.  S-a.,  r.  tool,  240'.— By  Wootlon  is 
Green:  F.g  r of  18/.  iis.,  De  Beauvoir Cres.,  De  Be.-iuvoi 
Town,  reversion  in  33  yrs.,  595/.  ; 05,  Huddlestone-rd; 
Tufnell  Pk  , u.t.  73  yr».,  g.r.  7/..  r.  44/.',  including  mortgage'. 
4^5/.— By  Field  cr*  Sons,  60,  London-rd.,  forest  Hill,  f, 
620/.— By  Baker  Sr  Sons  : f.  land,  7 a.  i r.  20  p.,  Aahtea/ 
Surrey,  930/.;  f.g.r.  of  70/.,  Thorn-ter.,  Mitcbarr 
reversion  in  87  yrs.',  1,084/.;  i.g  r.  of  57/.,  Carlislc-M 
Bethnal  Green,  u.t.  14^  yrs..  g.r.  13/.,  250/.— By  .S.JVali; 
dr  Runts:  i.g.r.  of  77/.  los..  King  Henry's  rd- 
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found  on  the  terrace  between  the  great 
temple  and  the  polygonal  wall.  It  is  a 
noticeable  point  in  the  head  that  the 
*'  archaic  smile  ” still  lingers  about  the  corners 
of  the  lower  lip,  whereas  the  upper  lip  is  quite 
expressionless.  Another  colossal  statue  (of 
Apollo)  with  an  inscription  must  be  noted  in 
passing.  It  is  by  an  Argive  sculptor,  and  is 
of  archaic  style.  From  a gigantomachia 
there  remains  a very  remarkable  fragment — 
the  head  of  a wounded  combatant  worked  in 
high  relief.  An  arrow  has  pierced  the  left 
eye,  and  the  point  protrudes  near  the  right 
ear.  The  expression  of  intense  sufl'ering  is 
noticeable,  the  eye  (the  face  is  in  profile)  is 
staring  wide  open,  the  forehead  and  upper 
part  of  the  nose  wrinkled  in  folds,  the  mouth 
open  and  the  teeth  clenched  ; the  hair  stands 
on  end,  looking  almost  like  a halo  of  flame. 

We  pass  next  to  topographical  and  archi- 
tectural discoveries.  The  modern  village  of 
Kastri  has,  as  is  well  known,  been  completely 
removed.  It  is  perhaps  not  so  well  known 
that  it  has  only  been  moved  away  about  a 
hundred  paces  in  the  direction  of  the  village 
of  Chryso  and  there  solidly  rebuilt.  The 
peasants  have  gained  substantially  ; but  there 
IS  this  archreological  disadvantage,  that  the 
western  necropolis  of  ancient  Delphi,  with 
its  innumerable  rock  - tombs,  has  been 
sacrificed  in  considerable  part  to  the  new 
modern  village.  The  modern  Kastriote  has 
no  archreological  compunction,  and  is  not 
restrained  from  breaking  up  these  rock- 
tombs  wherever  they  form  a convenient 
quarry  for  building  stone. 

The  plan  of  the  excavations  lias  been  to 
begin  on  the  lower  ground  and  worl:  upwards. 
Several  rails  have  been  laid  down  for  trucks 
to  transport  away  the  debris.  The  work  is 
carried  on  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  M.  Homolle.  There  is  at  present  no 
architect  in  charge,  but  there  is  of  course 
an  engineer  to  supervise  the  practical 
operation  of  the  works.  The  W'uchenschrift 
complains  of  this  omission,  and  states 
that  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to 
the  recording  of  the  exact  position  in 
which  monuments  are  discovered.  Com- 
parison. much  to  the  disadvantage  of  Delphi, 
IS  drawn  with  the  method  of  work  at 
Olympia.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to 
remember  that  German  criticism  of  French 
work  is  not  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of 
partiality.  Aloreover,  the  conditions  at 
Delphi  and  Olympia  are -widely  different. 
At  Olympia  we  have  a flat  plain  with  no 
important  differences  in  elevation — an  ideal 
field  for  excavation.  The  precipitous : 
position  of  L>elphi  makes  it  a most 
difficult  site  for  systematic  excavation, 
and,  in  the  case  of  vases  and  inscribed 
Slones,  obviously  already  not  in  situ,  they 
often  must  be  moved,  and  ilie  position 
where  they  were  found  is  of  comparatively 
little  importance.  Tlie  French  are  certainly 
not,  as  a school,  so  strong  in  matters  of 
Topography  as  the  Germans,  but  with  the 
critical  eyes  of  Europe  fixed  upon  them,  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  any  serious  oversight  will 
be  possible.  Moreover,  from  other  sources 
we  learn  that  an  exact  register  is  kept  of 
the  precise  place  where  each  object  is  found 
and  the  condition  of  its  finding. 

Entering  the  precinct,  as  Pausanias  did, 
from  the  east,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  excavations  have  in  the  main  confirmed 
Pomtow  s acute  conjectures  as  to  the  lie  and 
direction  of  the  Sacred  ay.  The  Arcadian 
inscription  mentioned  by  him  is  not  visible 
now,  but  the  brazen  bull  by  Theopropos, 
the  monument  which  Pausanias  mentions  as 
standing  at  the  entrance,  has  yielded  its 
basis  with  the  inscription.  Unlortunately, 
this  is  one  of  the  instances  where  a basis 
is  not  in  situ.  The  bull,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  a votive  offering  to  Poseidon 
from  the  Corcyrans.  Tradition  said  that  a 
bull  in  Corcyra  used  to  leave  the  rest  of  the 
herd  and  go  down  to  the  sea  bellowing.  As 
this  happened  daily,  the  herdsman  went 
down  to  the  sea  to  find  out  the  reason, 
and  noticed  a shoal  of  lunny-hsh.  The 
people  of  Corcyra  had  great  difficulty 
in  catching  as  many  of  the  fish  as 


they  wanted.  They  sent  messengers  for 
instructions  to  Delphi.  The  oracle  bade 
them  sacrifice  the  bull  to  Poseidon,  which 
certainly  seemed  hard  on  their  benefactor. 
It  was  done,  however,  and  the  tunny-fish 
caught.  The  bronze  bull  at  Delphi  represented 
the  tithe  of  the  take.  A little  further 
along  the  sacred  way  two  scmi-circular  bases 
stand,  one  on  either  side  of  the  road.  On 
these  must  have  stood  some  of  the  many 
votive  statues  enumerated  at  this  point 
by  Pausanias.  The  bases  discovered  are 
almost  countless;  they  are  far  morenumerous, 
more  architectually  varied,  and  some  of  them 
larger  in  sizethanthosefoundatOlympia.  The 
few  that  remain  in  situ  are  of  course  invalu- 
able as  topographical  fixed  points.  The 
sacred  way  itself  is  paved  with  large  slabs  of 
stone,  and  these  are  indented  with  grooves  to 
facilitate  the  steep  ascent.  The  ascent  is 
straightforward  for  a little  distance,  the  bases 
of  votive  offerings  being  ranged  on  either 
. side  ; but  before  the  first  turn  of  the  road  .and 
mostly  to  the  left  hand  lie  the  foundations  of 
the  various  treasure-houses.  Portions  ol  the 
walls  of  these  remain  to  a considerable 
height.  The  sacred  way  continues  the  ascent 
to  the  south  of  the  polygonal  wall  with  the 
long-known  stoa  of  the  Athenians,  but  a 
branch  road  goes  to  the  north-west  round 
the  polygonal  wall. 

Close  to  this  point  lies  a group  of  cleft 
rock  left  quite  unworked  on  the  inner  sides. 
This  rock  group  has  an  important  cultus 
significance  ; it  is  the  wfrjm  l-rrip 

n'/u  ',iir  which  Pausanias  (x.,  12-1)  mentions 
as  the  place  where  the  Hierophile  in  old 
times  chanted  her  oracles,  she  who  was 
called  the  Sibyl  ; she  was  the  first  woman 
who  uttered  oracles.  The  sacred  way  next 
turns  round  the  east  corner  of  the  polygonal 
wall  to  the  north,  and  passes  by  a large 
complex  of  walls,  the  purport  ol  which  is 
somewhat  problematic.  It  lies  to  the  west 
ol  the  large  temple.  Dr.  Baumeister  con- 
jectures that  it  may  be  the  great  altar — its 
position  Ironting  the  east  end  of  the 
temple  would  be  appropriate.  The 
sacred  way  passing  this  supposed  altar  on 
the  east  side  mounts  steeply  up,  and  takes 
a turn  necessitated  by  the  great  temple. 
At  this  point  the  excavations  are  now  in  full 
progress,  and  it  is,  therefore,  too  early  to 
report  on  results.  Great  drums  of  columns 
lie  about  in  all  directions,  and  some  un- 
completed capitals.  Tlie  ground  plan  cannot 
yet  be  determined  with  certainty.  The 
railway  track  lire  leads,  according  to  the 
account  in  the  Jri'r/irusc/irift,  right  across 
the  temple  foundation,  which  aee.ms  un- 
desirable. 

We  may  remind  our  readers  that  in  vol.  xiv. 
of  the  Hellenic  Journal  Dr.  Middleton  has  a 
paper  on  the  " Temple  of  .-\pollo  at  I>elphi," 
bringing  together  all  the  informaiion  possible 
before  the  excavations.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  r.nte  how  far  his  conjectural  plan 
of  the  temple  is  borne  out  by  facts. 
M.  Homolle,  the  Director  of  the  French 
School,  is  most  hospitable  and  kind  in  facili- 
tating the  inspection  of  all  antiquities  dis- 
covered, but,  naturally,  no  photographs, 
measurements,  sketches,  &Cy  are  allowed. 
It  is  proposed  to  publish  the  results  as  soon 
as  possible  after  discovery  in  a special  work 
to  appear  in  instalments.  The  mass  of 
materials  is  too  great  for  publication  in  the 
ordinary  Bulletin  of  the  School.  The  first 
issue  will  be  looked  for  with  interest,  and 
we  may  hope  it  %vill  contain  the  remarkable 
Siphnos  frieze. 


the  imputation  as  fully  as  possible.  Further, 
he  seems  to  imply  that  the  architects  are 
quite  as  much  to  blame  in  the  matter  as  the 
tradespeople.  As  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  is  true  we  have  no  means  of  judging. 
It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  there  must  be 
some  architects  (or  people  calling  themselves 
so)  v/ho  take  commissions  from  tradesmet^ 
employed  on  their  buildings,  or  the-  offer 
would  not  be  so  frecjuently  made.  A day  or 
two  after  Mr.  Jackson's  first  letter  appeared 
a well-known  firm  wrote  to  us  saying  that 
they  had  that  day  received  a letter  from  the 
Borough  Surveyor  ofa  provincialtowiistating 
that  he  had  specified  a certain  patent  ot 
theirs  for  use  in  his  borough,  and  expected 
a commission.  But  these  gentlemen  did  not 
offer  to  print  their  statement,  or  to  give  the 
name  of  the  offending  Surveyor,  even 
privately.  But  such  a statement  made 
to  us  by  a trading  firm  is  quite  an 
exceptional  thing.  One  or  two  letters- 
we  have  received  from  time  to  time, 
making  charges  of  this  kind  against  the 
architectural  profession  ; but  they  are  always- 
anonymous.  In  the  course  of  each  year  we 
usually  receive  a certain  number  of  letters 
from  architects  expressing  themselves  very 
indignantly  in  regard  to  offers  of  commissions 
they  have  received  in  tradesmen's  circulars. 
But  we  can  never  remember  to  have  received, 
except  in  the  one  case  just  alluded  to,  signed 
letters  by  virtuous  tradesmen  expressing 
their  indignation  against  architects  whB- 
accept  or  expect  commissions.  Therefore 
we  draw  our  own  conclusions.  Another 
correspondent,  an  architect,  writing  with  the 
greatest  admiration  as  to  the  uncompromising, 
tone  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  first  letter,  asks  why, 
if  Mr.  Jackson  feels  so  strongly  on  the  subject, 
he  stands  aloof  from  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  a body  which  makes  it  a special 
condition  of  membership  that  its  members- 
should  have  no  pecuniary  concern  of  any 
kind  in  building  materials  or  patents  ? That 
is,  perhaps,  a question  to  be  asked,  though 
the  answer  to  it  may  be  a more  complicated 
one  than  our  correspondent  would  anticipate. 
We  may  ask,  however,  whether  the  Institute 
really  presses  this  point  as  strenuously  as  it 
might.  We  remember  a former  President 
of  the  Institute  stating  roundly,  at  one  o£ 
the  meetings,  tliat  if  the  name  of  any  member 
of  the  Institute  who  had  accepted  trade 
commissions  were  brought  before  him,  and 
the  fact  proved,  he  would  pledge  himself 
that  the  name  of  that  member  should  be 
struck  off  the  list.  Is  the  Institute  prepared 
at  this  moment  to  go  to  that  length 


NOTES. 

JE  print  a further  letter  from  Mr. 

■r.  G.  Jackson  on  the  subject  of 
yi  Messrs.  Comyn  Ching  & Co.'s 
circular,  and  ihat  of  commissions 


to  architects  generally.  Mr.  Jackson's  letter 
is  obviously  prompted  by  the  feeling  that 
every  honourable  man  would  have,  that 
having  unwittingly  done  Messrs.  Ching  an  in- 
justice (forwhicii,  however,  theirown  exceed- 
ingly injudicious  form  of  circular  was  almost 
entirely  to  blame),  he  is  anxious  to  withdraw 


The  collection  of  objects  excavated  by 
Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  at  Kuft,  the  ancient 
Koptos,  and  now  on  view  at  Lniversiiy  Col- 
lege, is  of  great  interest,  especially  as  some 
portions  of  it  are  supposed  to  represent  an 
earlier  phase  of  Egyptian  art  than  any 
remains  previously  known,  though  we  are 
inclined  to  accept  with  caution  some  of  the 
very  positively  worded  deductions  which  have 
been  drawn  from  this  find.  If  the  conclusion 
is  accepted  that  Koptos  was  the  point  of 
j entry  into  Egypt  of  the  race  subsequently 
I known  as  the  Egyptians,  and  their  probable 
I first  place  of  settlement,  the  remains  found 
^ there  acquire,  no  doubt,  a peculiar  interest. 
The  sculptured  slabs  numbered  2 and  3 are 
! remarkably  fine  examples  of  that  intaglio 
: relief,  as  it  may  be  called,  peculiar  to  Egyptian. 

I art,  in  which  the  surface  is  sunk  around  the 
j design,  which  is  inrelief  iuregard  to  the  sunk 
[ surface.  The  execution  of  these  slabs,  which 
j have  been  preser\-ed  in  a remarkable  degree 
1 of  sharpness  in  consequence  of  having  been 
I buried  face  down,  is  very  fine,  and  (except 
' the  usual  incorrect  treatment  of  the  eye)  the 
, action  is  remarkably  energetic  and  natural  for 
' Egyptian  sculpture.  If  the  date  of  this  work 
is  really,  as  Mr.  Petrie  thinks,  anterior  to- 
j that  of  any  Egyptian  sculpture  hitherto 
I known,  it  opens  up  a new  vista  in  regard  to- 
the  history  of  Egyptian  art-work,  and  leaves 
i some  of  the  hitherto  known  work  in  the- 
j position,  not  of  accomplishment,  but  ot 
j decadence.  ^Ve  cannot  help  thinking,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a good  deal  to  be 
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proved  before  this  position  can  be  con- 
iidently  accepted.  Otlier  exhibits  from 
the  same  site  include  sculptured  slabs 
from  a temple  by  AntefV’.  of  the  eleventh 
dynasty;  a collection  of  fragments  of 
very  ancient  pottery  ; a number  of  small 
objects,  ornaments,  small  vases,  cubes  of 
stone  gilded  (were  these  for  any  ornament 
analogous  to  mosaic?),  and  many  others. 
As  the  result  of  a few  weeks’  excavation  the 
exhibition  is  very  encouraging  to  those  who 
have  the  ambition  to  try  their  luck  on  un- 
explored sites.  It  will  remain  open  from  ten 
to  four  until  the  end  of  August.  We  may 
have  more  to  say  in  reference  to  it. 

The  new  nave  of  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wark, the  walls  and  roofing  of  which 
are  now  completed,  was  open  for  inspection 
to  privileged  visitors  on  Saturday  afternoon 
last.  The  architectural  treatment  continues 
in  the  main  that  of  the  ancient  choir,  with 
some  differences  of  detail,  the  most  notice- 
able of  which  is  the  employment  of  marble 
shafts  for  the  outermost  order  of  the  triple 
vaulting  shafts,  those  in  the  clioir  being 
executed  entirely  in  stone.  The  interior  is 
completely  bare  at  present,  and  the  floor  in 
a rough  state,  but  the  architectural  effect  of 
the  whole  can  be  judged  of,  and  appears 
very  solid  and  monumental.  Tire  building 
appears  now  with  almost  the  proportion 
and  effect  of  a minor  cathedral,  internally  at 
all  events.  It  is  proposed  to  remove  the 
monument  to  " the  moral  Gower,'’  which  at 
present  stands  in  a niche  in  the  south 
transept,  to  the  situation  which  it  formerly 
occupied  in  the  old  nave.  Another  interior 
alteration  which  .Sir  A.  Blomfield  proposes  to 
carry  out  is  to  raise  the  roof  over  the  cross- 
ing, thereby  bringing  to  view  a wall  arcading 
which  is  now  Iiidden,  and  to  cover  it  with  a 
panelled  timber  ceiling,  using  at  the  inter- 
sections of  the  framing  the  ancient  wooden 
bosses  of  tiie  second  (wooden)  vaulted  roof 
of  the  nave,  whicli  replaced  the  first  vault 
tliat  fell.  These  bosses,  in  very  good  pre- 
servation, are  now  stored  in  the  retro-choir. 

'"P'HERE  is  a widespread  feeling  in 
X Germany  against  the  threatened  sub- 
mergence of  ]-'hiIm  and  the  consequent 
destruction  or  removal  of  the  architectural 
remains  on  the  island.  The  German  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  has  petitioned  the  German 
Foreign  Office  to  make  a formal  appeal 
to  the  English  Government  on  the  matter. 


The  Royal  Archmological  Institute,  which 
this  year  is  holding  its  annual  meeting 
at  Shrewsbury,  opened  its  proceedings  on 
Tuesday,  the  24th  inst.,  in  dull,  threatening 
weather.  The  Institute  was  formally 
received  by  the  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
the  President  of  the  meeting.  Sir  Henry  H. 
Howorth,  K.C.I.E..  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
delivered  his  presidential  address.  Over  one 
Inmdred  members  and  their  friends  are 
taking  part  in  the  meeting,  full  particulars  of 
which  we  shall  publish  next  week. 


IT  is  announced  in  the  Tablet  that  the  idea 
of  a competition  for  the  design  for  the 
proposed  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  for 
Westminster  has  been  abandoned,  and  that 
Mr.  Bentley  has  been  commissioned  to 
prepare  a design.  We  are  further  informed 
that  the  scheme  is  to  provide  for  a cathedral 
similar  in  many  respects  to  the  old  Basilica 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  a Benedictine 
monastery,  also  a palace  for  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  and  a hall  capable  of  holding  two 
thousand  people.  All  this  will  be  very 
interesting  in  an  architectural  sense,  no 
doubt,  if  it  ever  gets  carried  out. 


IT  may  be  asked  why  reference  should  so 
frequently  be  made  to  legal  decisions  in 
regard  to  the  sanitary  state  of  houses.  The 
answer  is  that  it  is  only  by  keeping  in  pro- 
minence the  fact  tliat  these  decisions  are 
increasing  in  number  that  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  the  force  of  public  opinion  on  this 
important  subject.  Thus  the  case  of  Popham 
V.  Davis,  which  was  tried  in  the  Westminster 


County  Court  last  week,  is  noticeable  as 
shovving  very  distinctly  the  set  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  greater  sanitation.  It 
was  an  action  by  a landlord  for  his 
rent,  and  in  this  action  the  defendant 
counter-claimed  for  damages  for  ill-health 
caused  and  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
sequence of  the  insanitary  condition  of  a 
house,  8,  Exhibition-road,  Kensington.  The 
jury  found  by  their  verdict  that  the  drains 
were  warranted  sound,  that  they  were  not 
sound,  and  that  the  defendant  was  induced 
to  take  tlie  lioiise  in  consequence  of  such 
warranty;  and  they  gave  lier  75/.  damages. 
The  amount  claimed  for  rent  was  also  75/., 
so  that  it  is  clear  that  the  jury  practically 
set  off  the  damages  against  the  rent.  This 
is  somewhat  rough-and-ready  justice,  but  it 
is  satisfactory  from  a public  point  of  view, 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  a County  Court 
jury  is  willing  to  give  damages  for  injury 
caused  by  an  insanitary  house.  The  class 
of  persons  who  form  such  juries  is  usually 
the  least  inclined  to  set  value  on  good 
sanitation,  so  that  this  case  is  a hopeful  sign 
of  the  times. 


From  the  report  of  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Huddersfield  Town  Council  in  the 
Huddersfield  Examiner  of  July  21,  we 
observe  that  the  Council  had  obtained 
fifty-six  designs  in  competition  for  the  new 
Infectious  Hospital  at  Mill  Hill,  and  that  an 
architectural  adjudicator  (appointed  by  the 
Institute  of  Architects)  and  a local  doctor 
were  to  act  as  joint  adjudicators  on  them. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  plans  will  be 
publicly  exhibited,  for  all  professional  ad- 
judicators are  not  infallible  in  this  class  of 
buildings,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  know. 


The  question  put  to  the  Home  Secretary 
on  Tuesday  night  (24th  inst.)  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  D.  Thomas,  as 
to  the  reorganisation  of  the  Department  of 
Mines  at  the  Home  (Jffice,  deals  with  a 
subject  in  which  quarry-owners  take  a deep 
interest,  and  is  not  without  its  bearings  from 
the  architect's  point  of  view,  as  tending  to 
control  the  supply  of  building  stone.  He 
inquired  whether  the  Government  proposed 
asking  for  additional  statutory  powers  to 
enable  the  Department  to  collect  and  publish 
accurate  information  with  I'egard  to*  mines  i 
and  minerals.  The  Home  Secretary  replied 
that,  amongst  other  things,  he  had  appointed 
three  additional  inspectors  under  the  Metalli- 
ferous Mines  Act  with  a view  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  quarries.  Now,  this  is  all  very  well 
so  far  as  it  go.-s,  and  we  ought,  no  doubt,  to 
be  thankful  for  any  improvements  in  the 
direction  indicated.  But,  judging  from 
the  proceedings  detailed  in  the  recent 
report  of  the  “ Quarry  Committee  of 
Inquiry,”  the  ideas  of  the  Home 
Oflice  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  a stone 
quarry  are  limited,  almost  entirely,  to  one 
in  which  slate  is  obtained.  No  one  who 
knows  the  slate  quarries  of  North  Wales 
will  suggest  that  the  inquiry  was  unnecessary 
— by  its  means  a mass  of  useful  information 
was  brought  together  ; but  the  conditions 
under  which  slate  is  quarried  and  worked 
dilTer  widely  from  those  obtaining  in  stone 
quarries,  though  the  Committee  did  not  go 
much  into  this  matter  except  in  reference 
to  certain  “road  stones”  raised  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Penmaenmawr.  If  the 
Home  Secretary  seriously  imagines  that 
three  additional  persons  can  adequately 
inspect  all  the  quarries  in  the  kingdom  he 
is  vastly  mistaken.  As  the  matter  is  “still 
engaging  his  attention,”  however,  we  trust 
he  will  further  consider  this  point,  though 
there  is  little  probability  of  the  number 
of  inspectors  being  materially  increased. 
Whilst  engaged  on  this  matter  he  might 
also  pay  some  attention  to  the  present 
loose  method  of  collecting  mineral 
statistics,  and  to  the  ridiculous  manner 
of  setting  out  the  same  in  the  annual 
reports.  There  is,  we  'admit,  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  really  reliable  statistics 
in  some  quarters,  as  stone  merchants  not 
unnaturally  resent  any  enquiry  into  their 


private  affairs,  especially  when  they  know 
that  the  figures  will  be  published.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  for  the  Home  Office  to  obtain 
and  give  particulars  without  publishing  too 
many  details,  and  the  Inspectors  of  Mines 
might  be  reminded,  in  sending  in  their  reports, 
or  the  authors  of  the  “mineral  statistics” 
rnight  be  informed  in  collating  them,  that 
silver-sand  is  not  “stone”  any  more  than  is 
yellow  clay,  gravel,  shale,  chert,  calc-spar, 
and  the  like,  and  that  these  various  sub- 
stances could  with  advantage  be  separately 
dealt  with.  Further,  that  the  purposes  for 
which  a rock  is  quarried  might  be  specified — 
if  a limestone,  for  instance,  as  to  whether  it 
is  used  for  burning  into  lime,  or  as  a building 
stone,  or  as  road-metal,  or  as  marble,  so 
that  in  future  we  may  be  able  to  obtain 
what  Mr.  Thomas  in  his  question  rather 
satirically  dubbed  “ accurate  ” information. 


IN  the  construction  of  scientific  instru- 
ments of  precision  it  is  generally  essen- 
tial to  be  able  to  prepare  straight-edges  of 
very  great  accuracy,  and  those  who  are 
engaged  with  such  work  will  read  with 
pleasure  the  interesting  paper  in  this  month’s 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  written 
by  Mr.  F.  L.  0.  Wadsworth,  in  which  he 
describes  an  optical  method  recently  adopted 
for  such  purposes,  which  has  been  attended 
with  considerable  success.  It  is  possible 
with  the  apparatus  which  he  adopts  to  make 
straight-edges,  at  a moderate  cost,  from 
5 ft.  to  10  ft.  in  length,  or  even  longer  if 
desired,  so  that  so  that  the  maximum  error 
does  not  exceed  of  an  inch  in  their 

whole  length.  To  arrive  at  this  degree  of 
accuracy  by  the  ordinary  method  would 
require  an  expenditure  of  time  which  would 
cause  the  work  to  be  impiacticable  as  a 
commercial  undertaking.  ft  is,  of  course, 
most  important  that  the  material  used  in  the 
construction  of  such  straight-edges  ie  as 
homogeneous  as  possible.  The  same  number 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  Journal  also 
contains  the  first  portion  of  a paper  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Wolfi',  on  “The 
Heating  and  Ventilation  of  large  Buildings.” 
By  means  of  a diagram  the  author  shows  the 
co-efficients  of  transmission  of  heat  per  hour 
for  each  square  foot  of  different  classes  of 
materials  composing  buildings,  due  to 
various  differences  of  internal  and  external 
temperature.  Tliis  diagram  is  based  upon 
the  requirements  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, which  are  observed  in  designing  lieat- 
ing  apparatus  for  public  buildings. 


The  last  annual  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  of  New  South 
Wales  * gives  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  which  has  recently  occupied  the 
Department.  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
miles  of  railway  had  been  completed  during 
the  year  under  notice,  and  trial  surveys  made 
for  a good  deal  more,  which  could  not  be 
proceeded  with  at  present  for  want  of 
funds.  The  improvement  and  maintenance 
ot  harbour  works  and  river  navigation, 
mainly  by  means  of  dredging,  has  occupied 
a good  deal  of  attention  a.  d a considerable 
amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  deepen- 
ing the  channels  of  rivers.  In  the  Govern- 
ment Architects’  branch,  the  necessity  for 
retrenchment  has  precluded  the  accom- 
plishment of  much  in  the  way  of  new 
buildings,  and  the  architect  complains  of 
the  inadequate  amount  granted  for  main- 
taining the  public  buildings  of  the  colony 
in  systematic  repair.  The  only  important 
contract  for  a new  building  which  was  let 
during  the  year  was  lor  the  completion  of 
the  Sydney  Hospital,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  John  Kirkpatrick,  architect,  of  Sydney. 
An  engraving  of  this  building  is  appended  to 
the  report,  but  no  plan,  without  which  one 
can  hardly  judge  of  it.  In  the  department 
of  roads  and  bridges  a considerable  amount 
of  work  had  been  done,  at  an  expenditure 
of  1,103,000/.;  three  hundred  and  sixty-six 
bridges  having  been  built  during  the  year. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  bridge 

* Tile  report  is  for  the  year  189=,  but  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  October,  1833,  and  h.is  only  just  reached  us. 
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over  the  Lachlan,  at  Cowra,  of  which  some 
illustrations  are  appended  to  the  report.  In 
regard  to  the  water  consen-'ation  and  irriga- 
tion branch  tlie  Chief  Engineer  points  out 
that  the  delay  in  passing  an  Act  dealing  with 
water  conservation,  irrigation,  and  drainage 
is  a very  serious  matter  for  the  colony  ; 
and  that  in  the  absence  of  legislation  deal- 
ing with  riparian  rights  the  construction  of 
works  for  conserving  aud  utilising  water  can- 
not be  proceeded  with.  The  system  of  surveys 
recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  conservation  of  water  is.  however, 
approaching  completion,  and  the  department 
is  now  in  possession  of  the  information 
necessary  for  dealing  with  the  available 
stipplies  of  water  in  the  western  rivers.  One 
gratifying  result  in  regard  to  water  supply 
has  been  the  unexpected  success  of  a trial 
artesian  boring  at  Comonable.  which  was 
stated  by  geologists  to  be  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  cretaceous  strata  in  which 
artesian  borings  can  usually  be  applied  with 
success.  The  experiment,  however,  has 
resulted  in  an  ample  How  of  water,  in  a 
locality  where,  as  we  gather  from  the  report, 
it  was  very  much  needed. 


ECCLESHALL  castle,  near  Stone, 
in  Staffordshire,  will  be  sliortly  ofTered 
for  sale.  Of  the  old  palace  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Mercian  see,  nothing,  we  believe, 
remains  now  e.xcept  a bridge  across  the  moat, 
and  an  ivy-clad  tower.  In  the  Conqueror's 
time  the  manor  belonged  to  the  bishops  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield  ; King  John  licensed 
Bishop  Geoffrey  de  Muschamp  to  lay  out 
a park  at  Brewood  and  embattle  PIccleshall 
Castle.  In  1310  Bishop  Walter  de  Langton, 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  rebuilt  the 
castle  for  his  principal  residence,  in  addition 
to  those  at  Heywood,  Brewood,  Beaudesert, 
and  in  London.*  TJie  castle  was  garrisoned 
for  Charles  L,  but  on  its  surrender  was 
sacked  and  made  quite  uninhabitable.  In 
1695  Bishop  Lloyd  rebuilt  the  south  front, 
and  thenceforward  the  Castle  was  occupied, 
until  Bishop  Lonsdale’s  death,  by  his  suc- 
cessors, of  whom  Hough  planted  the  grove 
and  Cornwallis  drained  the  grounds  and 
land  around.  Bishop  Lonsdale  (1867)  and 
five  of  his  predecessors  were  buried  in 
Holy  Trinity  parislt  church,  restored,  as  a 
token  of  respect  for  Lonsdale,  in  1866-8,  by 
Street,  at  a cost  of  between  7,000/.  and 
8,000/.  The  builder  was  Cobb,  of  Newport. 
Soon  after  the  restoration  a fire  consumed 
the  interior  of  the  north  aisle,  and  part  of 
the  nave.  On  November  7,  1S6S,  we  gave  a 
report  of  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
disaster,  attributed  to  the  ignition  of  a beam 
that  communicated  with  the  flue  of  the 
heating  apparatus.  In  the  choir  south  aisle, 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  of  which  he  was  a great 
benefactor,  and  where  he  began  the  Lady 
Chapel,  is  a recumbent  effigy  of  Langton, 
who  died  in  1322.  His  successor,  Roger  de 
Norburgh,  obiit  1359,  finished  the  Lady 
Chapel,  for  which  Langton  had  provided  the 
money,  rebuilt  the  Presbytery,  and  erected 
the  central  gable  of  the  west  front  and  the  two 
western  steeples.  On  October  15,  1892,  we 
described  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
with  the  cathedral's  restoration,  upon  tlie 
report  of  Mr.  Pearson,  R.A. 


The  incumbent  of  (old)  St.  Luke's, 
Chelsea,  desires  to  purchase  for  100/., 
by  subscription,  the  chapel  in  the  north  aisle 
which  is  named  after  Thomas  Lawrence,  gold- 
smith {pb.  1 593\  and  wherein  members  of  that 
family  are  buried.  He  says,  in  a letter  to 
the  Times,  that  the  chapel  was  built,  circa 
1350,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  that  it 
is  private  property,  freehold,  transferable 
under  purchase  or  gift.  Some  years  ago  a 
corresponding  chapel  in  the  south  aisle,  built 
by  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  1528,  as  an  appan- 
age of  his  “pore  howse  in  Chelcith  ” 
(since  Beaufort  House)  was  bought  from  the 
executors  of  Mr.  Crew,  for  100/.,  and  trans- 

• Originally  within  the  City  wall,  bought  by  Bishop 
Hugh,  ob.  1 198.  Roger  de  Meyland  removed  to  the 
Sir.-ind  “inn,"  which,  with  those  of  Llandaff  (teste  Fuller) 
and  Worcester,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  demolished. 


ferred  to  the  church  trustees  : it  is  proposed 
to  acquire  the  north  chapel  in  the  same 
way.  Beaufort  House,  which  Henry,  Duke 
of  Beaufort  purchased  from  the  Earl  of 
Bristol’s  widow  (1682),  was  bought  in  173S 
by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  two  years  later 
pulled  it  down,  giving  the  gateway,  designed 
by  Inigo  Jones  for  Lord  Cranfield,  to  Lord 
Burlingto'i,  who  took  it  to  Chiswick. 
Henry  VIII.,  some  say,  gave  the  earlier  manor 
house,  near  the  clmrcli,  to  an  ancestor  of 
Thomas  Lawrence,  whose  descendant,  temp. 
Charles  I.,  restored  the  Mure  monument,  and 
after  whom  Lawrence-street  is  named. 


The  architectural  work  in  the  exhibition, 
now  being  held  at  the  Soutli 
Kensington  Museum,  of  students  work  for 
tile  past  year  is  not  of  exceptional  interest. 
There  are  many  good  drawings,  but  in  many 
cases  the  undoubted  care  that  has  been 
spent  on  them  has  been  thrown  away  on 
subjects,  and  in  others  a good  subject  has 
been  spoiled  by  scratchy  execution,  or  an 
undue  effort  to  put  in  sliadows,  where  a 
simpler  treatment  would  have  been  more 
effective.  “We  noticed  more  particularly 
among  tlie  large  number  of  drawings  and 
sketches ; An  Elevation  of  the  Rood-screen  at 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  by  Mr.  Albert  H.  Hodge  ; 
two  elevations  in  ink  - line  of  the  West 
Fronts,  inner  and  outer,  at  Bolton  Abbey, 
Yorkshire,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Longbottom ; a set 
(poor  in  execution  however)  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  at  Lichfield  Cathedral,  by  Mr.  Wm. 
C.  Green ; the  fine  screens  of  wood 
at  Dunster  Church,  Somerset,  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Symes;  and  the  Russell  Chantry  at  Lincoln 
Cathedral  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Turner.  The  detail 
of  the  pulpit  in  the  old  refectory  at  Beaulieu, 
Hants,  forms  a series  of  drawings  by  Mr.  |. 
A.  Swan,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Dunn  sends  a large 
quarter  full-size  pencil  drawing  of  the  well- 
known  sedilia  at  Hawton,  Notts,  remarkable 
for  the  delicacy  of  its  figure-work  and  foliage. 
Most  of  the  original  designs  are  very  poor, 
but  one  of  a residence  by  Mr.  A.  Hodge, 
although  the  general  design  is  very  eccentric, 
has  some  very  clever  figure-drawing  in  one 
of  the  sections.  The  general  effect  of  this  is 
that  the  drawing  has  been  made  to  show  the 
capabilities  of  the  designer  more  as  a figure- 
draughtsman  than  as  an  architect.  We  notice 
one  or  two  designs  also  which  have  been  seen 
before  at  the  Institute  in  Conduit-street. 
In  the  section  for  studies  of  historic  styles  of 
ornament,  Mr.  A.  J.  Dunn  sends  an  interest- 
ing half  elevation  of  the  reredos  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  at  Gloucester,  with  details  of  the 
colour  decoration  ; Mr.  H.  C.  Wallis  a set  of 
drawings  illustrating  the  mosaic  pavements 
of  the  Roman  Villa  at  Bignor,  Sussex  ; and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Vinall  a sheet  of  very  suggestive 
drawings  of  aquatic  fauna,  sliowing  their 
decorative  capabilities.  There  are  tlie  usual 
large  number  of  pen-and-ink  drawings  for 
menu  cards  and  book-plates,  of  varying 
merit,  and  designs  for  mosaics,  in  which  the 
lady  competitors  ehsily  take  the  lead  (we 
noticed  two  examples  by  Miss  Foster  and 
Miss  Trower).  The  exhibition  generally 
may  be  said  to  be  an  a%'erage  one,  although 
the  architectural  division  does  not  show  any 
great  promise. 


I ''HE  annual  address  of  the 'chairman  of 
the  London  County  Council  is  rather 
a trumpet-biowing  document,  but  we  can  at 
least  entirely  concur  with  his  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  water  supply  question,  to  the 
effect  that  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
is  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  conflicting 
character  ; that  the  more  one  knows  of  the 
subject  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  agree  with 
the  finding  of  the  Commission  on  many 
important  points ; and  that  “the  appropria- 
tion of  more  water  from  the  Thames,  instead 
of  aff'ording  a permanent  settlement  of  the 
water  question,  only  postpones  the  grappling 
with  it  for  a few  years,  when  every  difficulty 
with  which  the  question  is  surrounded  must 
be  enormously  increased.”  We  have  already 
urged  this  argument  in  the  strongest  manner; 
and  perhaps  in  time  the  force  of  it  will  be  a 
little  more  generally  recognised. 


THE  CAMBRIAN  ARCH.FOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  ROYAL 
SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF 
IRELAND  AT  CARNARVON. 

The  second  excursion,  on  Wednesday,  July  iS, 
was  in  a south-westerly  direction,  along  the  high- 
road from  Carnarvon  to  Pwllheli  as  far  as 
Llanaelhiarn  {a  distance  of  fourteen  miles),  going 
and  returning  the  same  way.  The  carriages 
started  from  the  Castle-square,  Carnarvon,  at 
S.30  a.m.  On  the  outward  journey  a stop  was 
made  at  Clynnog  Fawr  (ten  miles  soulh-w-est), 
and  on  the  return  journey  a deviation  from  the 
high-road  of  a mile-and-a-half  to  the  westward 
was  made,  at  a point  five  miles  south-west  of 
Carnarvon,  to  Dinas  Dinlle.  The  ascent  to  Tre’r 
Ceiri  was  effected  from  Llanaelhiarn. 

The  weather  was  cold,  with  showers  at  intervals, 
and  the  tops  of  the  higher  mountains  were 
enveloped  in  mist  throughout  the  day.  Along 
the  whole  route  beautiful  view.s  were  obtained  of 
Carnarvon  Bay  on  one  side  and  the  mountains 
lying  to  the  south-west  of  Snowdon  on  the 
other,  whilst  in  front  were  the  three  conical  peaks 
of  Yr  Eifi,  more  commonly  known  as  The  Rivals. 

The  collegiate  church  of  Clynnog  Fawr  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  high  road,  about  half-a-mile 
from  the  sea-shore,  and  is  well  sheltered  by  trees. 
The  earliest  account  given  of  the  foundation  of  a 
church  at  Clynnog  is  in  the  legend  of  “St. 
Beuno,"  published  by  Bishop  Fleetwood  in  his 
“ Life  of  St.  Winefred,”  and  in  translations 
from  the  original  MS.,  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford.  It  is  said  that  when 
Cadfan,  king  of  North  Wales,  died,  St.  Beuno 
went  to  visit  his  son  and  successor  to  the  throne, 
Cadwallon,  who  granted  him  a place  in  Arvon, 
called  Gwaredog,  receiving  in  exchange  a golden 
sceptre  worth  sixty  cows  that  had  been  presented 
to  St.  Beuno  by  Cynan,  son  of  Brochwel. 

St.  Beuno’s  title  to  this  land  being  disputed, 
Gwyddeint,  cousin-german  of  Cadwallon,  gave 
to  God  and  Beuno,  lor  his  soul  and  for  the  soul 
of  Cadwallon,  the  town  of  Clynnog  for  ever. 
Clynnog  Fawr  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
A.i).  616.  St.  Beuno  was  related  to  Cattwg  and 
Kentigern.  His  festival  is  April  21.  In  the 
Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas,  a.d.  1291,  the 
clerks  then  resident  at  Clynnog  are  termed 
“ Portionists,”  and  therefore  formed  a collegiate 
body.  In  the  Extent  of  the  County  of  Car- 
narvon, made  in  about  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
Edward  III.,  it  is  stated  that  the  will  ofChynnog 
is  held  freely  of  St.  Beuno,  though  certain 
payments  are  admitted  as  due  from  it  to  the 
prince. 

The  architectural  features  of  Clynnog  Fawr 
church  were  ably  described  by  Mr.  Harold 
Hughes.  The  ground  plan  (see  “ Arcbieolc^ia 
Cambrensis,”  ist  series,  vol.  ill.,  p.  247)  is 
cruciform,  with  a western  tower  ; a porch  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave,  and  a sacristy  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel.  There  are  no  aisles.  The 
extreme  outside  dimensions  are  about  150  ft.  from 
east  to  west,  and  75  ft.  from  north  to  south.  St. 
Beuno’s  Chapel  is  a rectangular  building,  50  ft. 
long  by  31  ft.  wide  outside,  standing  apart  from 
the  church  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a covered  passage.  The 
axis  of  the  chapel  is  not  parallel  to  the  church, 
reminding  one  in  this  respect  of  the  plan  of 
Cormac’s  Chapel  on  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  in 
Ireland.  The  church,  which  is  the  finest  in 
North  Wales,  is  all  built  in  one  style  (Perpen- 
dicular) and  St.  Beuno’s  Chapel  is  also  of  the  same 
date.  The  vaulted  passage  leading  from  the 
tower  to  the  chapel  deserves  a more  careful 
examination  than  was  possible  on  such  a hurried 
visit.  The  roof  is  of  stone,  and  some  of  the 
members  present  were  inclined  to  assign  an 
earlier  date  to  it  than  to  the  rest  of  the  building. 

In  the  church  are  preserved  three  objects  of 
exceptional  interest: — (i)  St.  Bueno’s  Chest, 
hollowed  out  of  a solid  log  of  oak,  and  having  a 
lid  secured  by  three  locks  ; (2)  a pair  of  iron  dog- 
tongs,  dated  1S15,  used  for  forcibly  ejecting 
unruly  canine  worshippers  from  church  ; and  (3) 
a mazer*  bowl  of  wood  with  a silver  mounting 
inscribed— 

“ TU  NAZARENUS  REX  JUDEORUSI  FILI  DEI — 
MISERERE  MEI.” 

It  was  formerly  a custom  in  the  parish  to  bring 
to  the  church  as  an  offering  calves  and  lambs  born 
on  Trinity  Sunday  (the  anniversary  of  St.  Beuno) 
with  a natural  mark  on  the  ear,  known  as  “ Nod 
Beuno,”  or  St.  Beuno's  mark.  The  money 
realised  by  the  sale  of  these  offerings  was 
deposited  in  St.  Beuno’s  chest,  and  applied  either 


* Not  a chalice,  as  stated  in  the  illustrated  programme  of 
the  meeting. 
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to  the  relief  of  the  poor  or  to  the  repairing  of  the 
church. 

A very  similar  offering  chest  at  Old  Upsala,  in 
Sweden,  is  illustrated  in  “Sverige’s  Plistoria  ” 
(vol.  2,  p.  465)  and  copied  without  acknowledg- 
ment in  M.  Paul  du  Chaillu’s  “Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun.” 

In  the  north  transept  there  is  a brass  dated 

1633- 

After  leaving  Clynnog  church  St.  Beuno’s 
Well  was  inspected.  It  lies  close  to  the  road  on 
the  east  side,  less  than  a quarter  of  a mile  south- 
west of  the  village.  The  well,  which  is 
retangular,  is  surrounded  by  a low  wall  with  a 
seat  or  ledge  round  three  sides  of  the  well. 
There  are  some  square  recesses  in  the  wall 
behind  the  seats.  The  well  was  one  of  those  on 
the  Pilgrims’-road  to  Bardsey,  and  the  structure  is 
similar  to  those  at  Llanaclhiarn  and  at  Llanberis. 
It  was  used  as  a healing  well,  the  patient  after 
bathing  in  the  water  being  in  some  cases  placed 
to  lie  all  night  on  St.  Beuno’s  tomb  in  his  chapel. 
It  is  certainly  very  remarkable  how  the  memory  of  a 
Celtic  saint,  dead  more  than  a thousand  years  ago, 
still  clings  to  a remote  locality  like  Clynnog,  and  if 
any  proof  were  wanting  of  the  great  reverence 
in  which  he  was  held,  we  have  it  in  the  glorious, 
though  now,  alas  ! much  neglected  pile  of  build- 
ings that  has  been  raised  over  the  spot  where  St. 
Beuno  was  buried.  The  existence  of  a cromlech  ' 
with  its  cap-stone  covered  with  cup-markings,  a 
quarter  of  a mile  south-west  of  the  church,  shows 
that  even  in  prehistoric  times  Clynnog  must  have 
been  a place  of  considerable  sanctity.  It  is  the 
only  megalithic  monument  in  Wales  showing 
any  trace  of  sculpture. 

Llanaclhiarn  church,  the  next  object  on  the 
programme,  was  a great  contrast  to  the  building 
we  have  just  been  de.scribing.  Clynnog  b'awr 
church  has  nothing  in  its  architecture  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  an  English  ecclesiastical  structure 
of  the  same  period,  but  Llanaclhiarn  church  is 
characteristically  Welsh,  with  its  picturesque 
bell-gable  and  homely  aspect.  The  ubiquitous 
restorer  has  done  his  best  to  spoil  its  simplicity  of 
detail,  and  to  bring  it  up  to  date  according  to  his 
lights.  An  inscribed  stone  of  the  early  Christian 
period  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
amongst  the  learned  men  present,  including 
Pr.ofessor  Sayce  and  Professor  John  Rhys,  who 
holds  the  chair  of  Celtic  at  Oxford.  Notvviih- 
standing  the  usual  attempts  to  add  a letter  here 
and  take  away  another  there,  until  the  stone  was 
made  to  yield  a result  which  should  accord  with 
the  readers’  pet  theories,  it  wa.s  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  the  legend  was  as  follows  : — 

ALIORTVS  EI.METIACO  JriC  lACET. 
Professor  Rhys  explained  that  this  meant  that  the 
stone  was  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Abortus,  a 
native  of  Elmet,  which  latter  place-name  he  com- 
pared with  the  ancient  district  of  Elmete,  in  York- 
shire, and  CynwiI  Elvet,  in  Carmarthenshire. 
The  Slone  was  found  about  1865  whilst  digging  a 
grave  in  a piece  of  ground  adjoining  the  church- 
yard called  Gardd-y-Sant,  or  the  Saints’  Garden, 
and  is  now  fixed  in  a horizontal  position  against 
the  west  wall  of  the  north  transept  of  the  church 
inside. 

The  great  event  of  the  day  was  the  ascent  of 
Tre’r  Ceiri  from  Llanaelhiarn,  which  had  on  this 
occasion  to  be  made  under  somewhat  unfavourable 
circumstances,  owing  to  the  thick  mist  hanging 
about  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  Tre’r  Ceiri  is 
situated  a mile  due  west  of  the  village  of 
Llanaelhiarn,  but  the  cliffs  are  too  steep  to  allow 
of  its  being  approached  from  this  side.  The 
summit  was  reached,  therefore,  by  proceeding  on 
foot  a mile  in  a south-w’csterly  direction  along 
the  road  to  Nevin  and  then  striking  off  to  the 
north-west  up  an  ancient  pathway  over  the 
mountain,  so  as  to  enter  the  fortress  at  the  south- 
west end.  On  a clear  day  the  views  over  the 
promontory  of  Lleyn,  with  the  sea  beyond,  must 
be  extremely  fine,  but  only  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  the  surrounding  country  could  be  obtained 
when  a gust  of  wind  cleared  away  the  mist  for  a 
brief  interval.  The  effect  produced  by  the  long 
procession  of  archceologists  winding  up  the 
mountain  side,  at  one  moment  disappearing  from 
.sight  in  the  mist,  and  at  another  making 
e.xaggerated  silhouettes  against  the  sky-line,  was 
weird  in  the  extreme.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  Tre’r  Ceiri,  or  the  Town  of  the  Fortresses, 
is  situated  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  three  conical 
peaks  of  Yr  Eifl.  Seen  from  any  point  to  the 
northward  the  three  peaks  appear  to  be  in  one 
.straight  line  east  and  west.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
they  are  at  three  corners  of  a triangle.  The  central 
and  highest  peak  is  1,849  ft-  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  ; Tre’r  Ceiri,  the  next  highest,  is  1,591  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  lies  due  east  of  it  between  it 
and  Llanaelhiarn  ; and  the  third  and  lowest  peak 


(1,458  ft.  above  the  sea)  is  situated  to  the  north- 
west, within  half-a-mile  of  the  sea.  The  pre- 
historic fortress  of  Tre’r  Ceiri  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  top  of  the  mountain  on  which  it  stands. 
The  ground  plan  is  an  irregular  oval  with  its 
longer  axis  pointing  north-east,  and  measuring 
roughly,  according  to  the  6-in.  ordnance  map, 
990  ft.  long  by  370  It.  wide. 

The  inner  wall  of  Tre’r  Ceiri  is  regularly  built 
of  dry  rubble,  with  a straight  and  almost  per- 
pendicular outer  face.  On  the  north-western 
side,  where  the  wall  is  highest,  there  is  a du'inin 
de  ronde  or  banquet  for  sentinels  to  keep  guard 
upon,  with  the  protection  of  the  parapet.  Near 
the  sally-port  the  banquet  is  double.  Where  the 
wall  is  most  perfect  it  measures  15  ft.  in  height 
and  16  ft.  in  width.  The  outer  defences  consist 
of  low  walls  of  rubble  heaped  up,  not  built.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  fortress  is  filled  with 
innumerable  houses,  both  round,  oval,  and  nearly 
square,  arranged  in  groups.  The  walls  are  built 
of  dry  rubble,  and  are  in  some  of  the  better 
preserved  specimens  as  much  as  4 ft.  high. 

We  have  devoted  a good  deal  of  space  to  the 
description  of  Tre’r  Ceiri  in  order  to  show  its 
unique  character  and  magnitude.  It  would 
hardly  be  thought  that  in  a civilised  community 
it  was  possible  for  such  a splendid  specimen  of  a 
prehistoric  city  to  be  allowed  to  perish  miserably, 
partly  by  neglect  and  partly  by  wanton  injury. 
Yet  stone  by  .stone  Tre’r  Ceiri  is  being  gradually 
destroyed.  If  an  object-lesson  were  required  to 
show  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  present  Ancient 
Monuments  Act  %ve  have  it  here.  The  proprietor, 
Mr.  R.  11.  Wood,  h'.G.S.,  of  Rugby,  apjdied  to 
the  Inspector  of  Ancient  Monuments  in 
order  to  have  Tre’r  Ceiri  scheduled  under 
the  Act,  but  he  was  politely  informed 
that  the  Government  (one  of  the  richest  in  the 
world,  soil  dit  cn  passant)  could  not  afford  to 
incur  the  expense  involved.  Tourists  and  others 
now  amuse  themselves  by  tearing  down  portions 
of  the  ramparts  in  order  to  erect  small  cairns  of 
stones  which  utterly  disfigure  the  sky-line  as  seen 
from  below.  If  the  monument  were  scheduled  it 
would  be  possible  to  reward  these  Goths  and 
Vandals  suitably  with  the  two  months'  hard 
labour  they  most  richly  deserve. 

The  highest  point,  at  the  north-east  end,  is 
occupied  by  an  artificial  cairn  of  stones,  probably 
used  as  a look-out  post,  and  the  ground  within  the 
walls  slopes  down  considerably  towards  the  south- 
west. Along  the  whole  of  the  south-eastern  side 
of  the  fortress  the  steepness  of  the  cliffs  forms  an 
admirable  natural  defence.  The  wall  is  lower  on 
this  side,  and  there  are  no  entrances  or  outworks 
of  any  kind.  Iii  one  place  there  is  a gap  in  the 
rampart,  filled  by  a rock  which  rises  above  the 
top.  Along  the  north-western  side  the  slope  of 
the  ground  is  much  less,  necessitating  additional 
outworks.  The  wall  is  higher  and  in  better 
preservation  on  this  side,  and  has  three  entrances — 
(i)  a sally-port  with  a lintel,  near  the  north- 
eastern and  higher  end  of  the  fort ; (2)  an 
ordinary  entrance  between  the  sally-port  and  the 
south-western,  or  tower,  end  of  the  fort  ; and  (3) 
a similar  entrance,  though  smaller,  at  the  south- 
western entrance  of  the  fort.  It  was  through  the 
latter  that  the  visitors  entered.  The  entrances 
are  in  all  cases  defended  by  additional  outworks. 
The  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell,  who  has  described 
Tre’r  Ceiri  in  the  “ Archceologia  Cambrensis  ” 
(4th  series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  71),  thinks  that  some  of 
the  masses  of  stones  strewn  over  the  hill-side 
were  placed  there  purposely  to  act  as  a sort  of 
chevanx-defrise  to  lessen  the  rapidity  of  the  first 
onslaught  of  the  besieging  force.  Chevatix-de- 
frise  of  this  kind  undoubtedly  exist  at  Pen-Caer- 
Helen,  near  Conway,  and  in  some  of  the  great 
stone  forts  in  the  Aran  Islands,  off  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  but  it  is  rather  doubtful  if  the  sheets  : 
of  loose  stones  at  Tre’r  Ceiri  are  artificial. 

The  party,  after  inspecting  Dinas  Dinlle,  a 
British  earthwork  on  the  sea-coast  occupied  in 
Roman  times,  dined  at  the  recently-erected  hotel 
there,  and  then  returned  to  Carnarvon,  well 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  day’s  work. 

The  fourth  excursion,  on  Thursday,  July  19, 
was  to  Beaumaris  (twelve  miles  north-east  of 
Carnarvon)  and  Penmon  (four  miles  north-east  of 
Beaumaris),  going  vui  Bangor,  and  returning  viA 
Plas  Newydd  and  Port  Dinorwic.  The  total 
distance  traversed  was  nearly  forty  miles,  and  the 
time  occupied  more  than  twelve  hours.  The 
programme  was  not  adhered  to,  and  the  planning 
of  the  route  does  not  do  any  great  credit  to  the 
persons  who  arranged  it.  This  excursion  might 
have  been  much  more  easily  made,  as  was 
originally  intended,  by  steamer  through  the 
Menai  Straits,  landing  at  the  various  places  on 
the  way.  The  day  was  fine,  and  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  admiring  the  exquisite 


scenery  of  the  coast  of  North  Wales  and  Anglesey 
from  different  points  of  view,  and  of  contrasting  the 
rugged  outlines  of  the  Carnarvonshire  mountains 
with  the  tamer,  but  hardly  less  beautiful,  land- 
scapes of  Anglesey.  The  party  left  Carnarvon 
railway  station  at  8. 30  a.m.  by  train  for  Bangor, 
arriving  at  8.59  a.m.  Carriages  were  here  wailing 
to  convey  the  members  to  Garth  Point,  where 
they  got  on  board  the  ferry-boat  and  soon  reached 
, Beaumaris.  Thence  they  drove  to  Penmon  Priory, 
(a  distance  of  four  miles);  walked  three-quarters 
of  a mile  to  the  place  of  embarkation  for  Puffin 
Island,  and  were  taken  across  the  narrow  bit  of 
sea  in  rowing-boats.  The  return  journey  to 
Beaumaris  was  made  the  same  way,  and  after 
luncheon  at  the  Bulkeley  Arms  Hotel,  the 
carriages  continued  their  journey  along  the  north- 
western shore  of  (he  Menai  Straits,  as  far  as  Plas 
Newydd  (seven  and  a-half  miles,  S.W.),  and 
on  to  the  ferry,  a mile  and  a-half  further. 
The  party  crossed  the  ferry  to  Port  Dinorwde  and 
took  the  train  to  Carnarvon,  arriving  at  8.7  p.m. 
On  the  outward  journey  to  Puftin  Island  no 
stops  were  made.  On  the  return  journey  stops 
were  made  at  Penmon  Priory  Church  and  Cross, 
Beaumaris  Church  and  Castle,  and  Plas  Newydd 
pomlech  and  chambered  tumulus.  By  the  kind 
invitation  of  Major  Hugh  Williams  the  members 
were  entertained  to  afternoon  tea  at  Plas  Gwyn, 
close  to  Plas  Newydd. 

All  that  now  remains  of  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings  on  Puffin  Island  (also  called  Ynys 
Seiriol  and  Priestholm)  is  a solitary  tower,  almost 
the  counterpart  of  the  one  at  Penmon,  surrounded 
by  foundations,  which  would  require  to  be  exca- 
vated if  it  were  desired  to  make  out  the  ground 
plan  properly.  The  late  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxham 
has  claimed  an  absurdly  early  date  for  this 
tower  in  the  seventh  century,  but  its  similarity 
to  the  towers  at  Penmon,  in  Anglesey,  and 
Bishopstone,  in  Sussex,  point  to  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  centuries  as  the  more  probable  period  of 
its  erection.  Both  the  towers  at  Ynys  Seiriol 
and  at  Penmon  have  pyramidal  stone  roofs,  and 
double  round-headed  windows  in  the  upper  storey, 
with  a central  baluster  or  shaft.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis mentions  a curious  legend  to  the  effect 
that  whenever  the  monks  began  to  quarrel  the 
island  was  invariably  overrun  with  mice,  who 
only  disappeared  when  peace  was  restored  to 
the  community.  The  gamekeeper  informed 
some  of  our  ]iarty  that  after  a recent  wreck  on  the 
shores  of  the  island  it  became  suddenly  infested  by 
rats.  These  obnoxious  vermin  have,  however, 
now  been  successfully  exterminated  by  means  of 
poison.  The  three  names  of  the  island  sufficiently 
ej}itomise  its  past  histor>-.  The  wild  haunt  of  the 
sea-gull  is  chosen  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity 
by  a Celtic  saint  as  the  most  suitable  place  of 
retirement  from  the  world  to  be  found  in  the 
district ; a few  centuries  later  the  piratical  inroads 
of  the  Vikings  make  the  situation  untenable,  and 
it  is  probably  deserted  ; lastly,  the  Pagan  Norse- 
man is  converted  and  the  monks  again  return, 
this  time  to  build  a church,  the  size  of  which 
indicates  that  the  danger  from  the  sea^  rovers  was 
gone  by  for  ever. 

The  architectural  features  of  Penmon  church 
were  described  by  Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  F.R.I.B.A. 
The  plan  of  the  building  is  cruciform,  the  north 
transept  having  been  reconstructed  on  the  old 
foundations  during  the  restoration  in  1855.  The 
style  is  chiefly  Norman,  the  most  important 
features  being  the  central  tower,  similar  to  the  one 
on  Ynys  Seiriol,  just  described  ; the  western  arch 
beneath  the  tower,  which  has  elaborately  orna- 
mented mouldings  and  capitals  with  rude  figure 
sculpture  ; the  arcade  in  the  south  transept ; and 
the  south  doorway  of  the  nave,  which  possesses  a 
tympanum  on  the  exterior,  sculptured  with  the 
figure  of  a beast  biting  his  tail,  and  some  inter- 
laced work.  A curious  carved  figure  is  built  into 
the  exterior  wall  of  the  south  transept,  which  the 
Irish  visitors  at  once  recognised  as  a “ Sheela- 
na-gig.” 

When  the  members  had  assembled  round  the 
cross  in  the  field  above  the  church  Mr.  Romilly 
Allen  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject.  He 
said  that  the  art  of  the  sculpture  on  the  cross 
showed  it  to  belong  to  the  pre-Norman  period, 
the  character  of  the  ornament  being  similar  to 
that  of  the  Hiberno-Saxon  illuuiinated  MSS. 
dating^  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  centuries. 
In  point  of  size  and  beauty  the  Penmon  cross 
could  not  compare  with  the  magnificent  specimens 
at  Clonmacnoise,  Monasterboice  and  Kells,  that 
were  so  familiar  to  the  Irish  antiquaries  present. 
Nevertheless  it  possessed  features  of  very  con- 
siderable interest  as  throwing  light  on  the  develop- 
ment of  so-called  Celtic  ornament.  On  one  face 
was  a typically  Scandinavian  pattern,  resembling 
a chain  of  rings,'which  is  found  almost  exclusively 
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on  fonts  in  Sweden,  the  rune-inscribed  crosses  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  crosses  on  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Cumberland.  On  another  face  was  a 
panel  containing  a figure  of  a saint  with  the 
nimbus  round  the  head,  with  a beast-headed  man 
on  each  side.  A similar  representation  occurred 
on  the  cross  at  Moone  Abbey  and  elsewhere  in 
Ireland,  and  it  had  been  suggested  by  the  late 
Prof.  I.  O.  Westwood  that  the  subject  represented 
was  Christ  seized  by  the  Jews.  On  a third  face 
was  a square  key  pattern  composed  of  T'Si 
placed  thus  J_X XTj  which  was  also  to  be  seen  on 
the  Maen  Achwynfan  in  Flintshire,  Llangaffo  in 
Anglesey,  and  on  several  stones  in  Cheshire. 
There  was  thus  direct  evidence  of  a mixture  of 
Scandinavian,  Irish,  and  Saxon  art,  which  latter 
was  more  akin  to  Carlovingian  than  to  Irish  art. 
Mr.  Allen  expressed  his  agreement  w'ith  Professor 
A.  H.  Haddon  in  believing  that  mixture  of  race 
was  an  important  factor  in  stimulating  the 
intellectual  faculties  and  producing  an  efflores- 
cence of  ornament  in  art.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  early  Christian  or  pre-Norman  art  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland  was  imported  en  bloc 
from  Ireland.  It  seemed  to  him  far  more  pro- 
bable that  this  particular  phase  of  decoration, 
of  which  the  characteristic  features  are  interlaced 
work,  key  patterns  and  spirals,  combined  with 
zoomorphic  designs  in  a peculiar  manner,  existed 
in  var)-ing  degrees  of  perfection  throughout  Gre.at 
Britain,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  from  the 
seventh  to  the  eleventh  centuries,  and  that  it  was 
developed  differently  in  different  localities,  a good 
deal  depending  on  the  relative  strength  of  the 
Scandinavian,  Celtic,  or  Saxon  influence  existing 
at  a particular  lime  or  place. 

Mr.  Allen  referred  briefly  to  two  other  monu- 
ments of  the  pre-Norman  period  at  I’enmon, 
namely  the  cross-base  utilised  as  a font  in  the 
church,  and  the  shaft  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
Refectory  as  the  lintel  of  a window.  It  was 
suggested  that  this  shaft  possibly  was  the  one 
belonging  to  the  base  mentioned,  and  the  desira- 
bility of  having  it  removed  from  its  present  position 
and  placed  within  the  church.  In  conclusion, 
the  lecturer  referred  to  the  damage  the  cross 
in  the  field  near  the  church  had  sustained  by 
being  used  as  a target  for  rifle-shooting  by  stray 
Volunteers  who  had  a range  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  F. R. I. B. A,  President  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland, 
spoke  in  reply,  and  dissented  from  Mr.  Allen’s 
theories  as  to  the  existence  of  Scandinavian 
influence  in  pre-Norman  art. 

Beaumaris  church  possesses  but  little  interest 
architecturally.  A sixteenth -century  brass  to 
Richard  Bulkeley  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  and  two 
lifteenth-century  alabaster  effigies  of  a kniglU  in 
armour  and  a lady,  are  the  only  objects  worthy 
of  notice. 

Beaumaris  Castle  is  one  of  the  least  picturesque 
Edwardian  fortresses  in  North  Wales,  but  it 
contains  a beautiful  chapel. 

The  Plas  Newydd  cromlech  and  chambered 
tumulus  are  well  known  as  being,  perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable  megalithic  monuments  now 
existing  in  the  Principality. 

The  fourth  excursion,  on  Friday,  July  20,  was 
by  carriage  to  Llanberis  (10  miles  south-east  of 
Carnarvon),  going  via  Llanddeiniolen  and  Pen-y- 
llyn  (at  the  north-west  end  of  Llyn  Padarn),  and 
returning  through  Llanrug.  On  the  outward 
journey  to  Llanbrris  church  stops  were  made  at 
Dinas  Dinor*ig  (half-mile  south-east  of  Elan- 
deiniolen),  Llys  Dinorwig  (two  miles  south-east  of 
Llandciniolen),  Dolbadarn  Castle  at  Llanbeiis, 
and  .'>t.  ]’.idarn’s  Well,  near  Llanberis  Church. 
On  the  return  journey  a stop  was  made  at 
Llanrug  (three  miles  south-east  of  Carnaivon)  to 
see  the  Roman  inscribed  stone  in  the  grounds  of 
Pantavon  (three  quarters  of  a mile  north-west  of 
the  church).  Luncheon  was  provided  at  the 
Victoria  Hotel,  Llanberis.  Before  returning, 
some  of  the  parly  drove  about  two  miles 
beyond  Llanberis,  towards  Capel  Curig,  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
Pass  of  Llanberis. 

Dinas  Dinorwig  is  an  ancient  British  earth- 
work of  oval  shape,  measuring  about  400  ft.  by 
380  ft.  internally,  and  defended  by  a formidable 
double  rampart.  The  strategical  position  is  an 
important  one,  as  being  on  sufficiently  high 
ground  to  command  a view  of  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  country  which  lies  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  A plan  and  description, 
by  Professor  C.  H.  Babington,  will  be  found  in 
the  “ Archa^ologia  Cambrensis”  (3rd  series, 
vol,  vii.,  p.  236).  Dinas  Dinorwig  was  probably 
used  as  a military  post  on  the  Roman  road  from 
Conovium  (through  Aber)  to  Segontium,  and 
it  was  here  that  the  Roman  inscribed  stone  now 


in  the  grounds  of  Pantavon,  near  Llanrug,  was 
discovered  some  eighty  years  or  so  ^0. 

Llys  Dinorwig  now  shows  very  little  trace  of 
having  been  an  ancient  site,  and  was  hardly  worth 
visiting. 

Dolbadarn  Castle  is  a solitary  round  tower, 
with  a rectangular  excrescence  at  one  side, 
situated  on  a hillock  at  the  north-west  end  of 
Llyn  Peris,  and  built  by  Edward  H.  to  guard  the 
mountain  pass.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake 
the  whole  face  of  the  cliff  is  cut  into  terraces  by 
the  great  slate  quarries,  which  utterly  destroy  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery.  Whilst  the  visitors  were 
inspecting  the  castle,  the  blasting  operations  pro- 
duced a miniature  thunder,  which  reverberated 
from  rock  to  rock  till  the  last  feeble  echo  died 
away  in  the  far  distance. 

Llanberis  church  is  small  and  uninteresting. 
Some  of  the  graves  in  the  churchyard  are  planted 
with  box-trees,  clipped  into  the  shape  of  a rectan- 
gular block,  with  a cross  in  relief  on  the  upper 
surface.  Considerable  excitement  was  caused 
amongst  the  members  at  the  Saints'  Well,  near 
the  church,  by  the  ineffectual  attempts  made  to 
dislodge  the  trout  which  is  known  to  inhabit  it 
from  his  hiding  place.  In  vain  was  the  fish 
tempted  by  worms  dropped  into  the  water,  and 
walking  sticks  poked  into  the  furthest  recesses  of 
the  structure  built  round  the  well  were  equally 
unsuccessful  in  inducing  him  to  appear  before  so 
learned  an  audience.  The  non-appearauce  of  the 
fish  is  said  to  be  an  evil  omen. 

The  jiroceedings  of  the  meeting  practically  came 
to  an  end  with  the  evening  meeting  at  the  Guild- 
hall, on  Friday,  when  papers,  with  limelight 
illustrations,  were  read  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson  on 
the  “Progress  of  the  Antiquarian  Photographic 
Survey  of  Ireland,”  ami  by  the  Rev.  Denis 
Murphy,  S.J.,  on  “ Irish  Art  as  shown  on  Irish 
Crosses.”  Albums  containing  the  photographs 
already  taken  for  the  survey  were  exhibited,  and 
a device  explained  which  allowed  of  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  order  of  the  series  at  any  time. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh 
societies  left  Carnarvon  on  Saturday  morning,  but 
some  stayed  behind  to  see  the  castle,  Llanbeblig 
churcli,  and  the  site  of  Segontium. 


BRITISH  INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  : 

ANNUAL  CONGRESS. 

The  annual  Congress  of  the  British  Institute 
of  Public  Health,  whicli  is  being  held  at  King’s 
College,  London,  commenced  on  Wednesday, 
when  a reception  took  place  at  King's  College. 
The  real  work  of  the  Congress,  however,  began 
on  Thursday,  when  the  Presidents  of  the  various 
sections  delivered  their  addresses. 

The  address  to  the  Section  of  Engineering 
and  Building  Construction,  was  delivered  by 
Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  J'.R.I.B.A.,  J.P., 
D.L.,  President  of  the  Section,  who  sairl : — 
“ The  duty  of  the  President  in  this  section  in  his 
Presidential  address  appears  to  be  of  two  kinds. 
Firstly,  to  summarise  what' advancements  have 
taken  place  ; and,  secondly,  to  indicate  what 
improvements  are  still  desired.  Probably  no 
more  useful  work  can  be  attempted  than  bringing 
defects  before  this  large  Congress,  all  of  whose 
members  are  deeply  interested  in  sanitary  science, 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  belongs  more 
properly  to  our  own  professions.  With  regard  to 
the  first  part — viz.,  what  has  been  done — in  the 
limited  time  at  my  disposal  I can  only  briefly 
give  a mere  outline  sketch.  The  Public  Health 
Act,  London,  1891,  did  in  a large  measure  for 
the  Metropolis  what  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
did  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  consolidated  a 
large  number  of  statutes  hitherto  in  force  in  the 
Metropolis  relating  to  Public  Health,  and  intro- 
duced important  alterations  in  the  existing  law. 
An  important  feature  in  the  new  statute  being  the 
powers  and  duties  entrusted  to  the  London  County 
Council,  they  were  empowered  to  make  by-laws 
for  many  purposes,  and  to  them  was  entrusted  the 
power  of  taking  action  in  the  event  of  any  default 
by  any  Sanitary  Authority  other  than  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers.  The  Act  deals  extensively 
with  the  offensive  trades,  entirely  forbidding 
some,  and  requiring  the  sanction  of  the  London 
County  Council  for  others.  It  abolishe;  the 
duties  formerly  incumbent  on  occupiers  of 
premises  to  sweep  and  cleanse  footways  and 
water-courses.  Another  important  provision  is 
that  if  the  water-company  cut  off  the  water 
supply  from  any  dwelling-house  they  must  give 
notice  to  the  Sanitary  Authorities.  Any  person 
may  now  give  information  of  a nuisance  to  the 
Sanitary  Authority,  and  such  Authority  is 


required  to  serve  at  once  a notice  causing  the 
same  to  be  abated.  Sanitary  .-\uthorities  are 
bound  to  secure  the  due  removal,  at  proper 
times,  of  house  refuse,  &c.,  from  premises  ; and 
if  not  done  after  forty-eighty  hours'  notice,  the 
offenders  are  liable  to  be  fined  20/. 

The  London  County  Council  General  Powers 
Act,  1S90,  gave  a person  power  to  appeal  against 
the  certificate  of  the  superintending  architect  as 
to  line  of  frontage,  to  a tribunal  composed  of  a 
member  of  the  London  County  Council  and  one 
member  of  the  Roy.il  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, and  one  member  of  the  Surveyors’  Institu- 
tion. It  also  gave  the  Council  power  to  make 
by-laws  with  respect  to  materials  and  plastering, 
&.C.;  and  limited  the  height  of  buildings  to  90  ft., 
exclusive  of  two  stories  in  the  roof.  Tne  London 
Sky  Signs  Act  forbade  the  future  erection  of 
these  monstrosities,  and  will  eventually  cause  the 
remaining  ones  to  be  taken  down. 

The  London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  which 
has  every  likelihood  of  becoming  law,  is  a Bill  to 
consoluLite  and  amend  the  enactments  relating  to 
streets  and  buildings  in  London.  The  idea  is  to 
repeal  the  thirteen  Acts  under  which  at  present 
all  buildings  are  regulated  in  London,  and  to- 
form  a new  Act  which  will  embrace  the  regula- 
tions in  these  Acts  and  embody  other  regulations 
of  great  importance.  This  Act  is  at  present 
liable  to  so  many  alterations  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  I will  not  mention  it  further,  except 
to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  Act  that  is 
much  required,  though  I cannot  agree  with  some 
of  its  proposed  regulations.  It  is  self-evident  that 
you  may  make  the  most  perfect  rules  and  by- 
laws and  yet  not  have  good  buildings,  unless  those 
whom  you  appoint  to  supervise  do  thetnselves 
understand  how  the  work  should  be  done.  I 
would  lay  stress  on  this,  because  it  has  loo  long 
been  considered  that  anyone  can  be  a Sanitary 
Inspector.  The  principal. "^or  at  least  the  most 
important,  duties  are  those  of  seeing  that  build- 
ings are  properly  built,  and  the  drainage  work 
properly  executed  with  proper  materials,  and 
clearly  the  best  man  for  such  work  is  one  who  has 
been  practically  brought  up  in  the  building 
trades.  It  is  far  easier,  I venture  to  ihink,  for 
such  a man  to  learn  when  he  should  condemn  bad 
meal,  and  those  other  duties  he  has  to  jjerform, 
than  for  the  man  who  may  know  such  matters  to 
learn  the  building  trades.  It  is  too  often  over- 
looked that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  the 
real  autliority,  and  that  in  the  “ Sanilar)’  Inspec- 
tor ” he  requires  a man  so  skilled  that  he  can  see 
that  the  work  ordered  is  carried  out  in  a proper  and 
workmanlike  manner.  In  the  past  many  ol  you 
liave  founrl  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  as  they  were 
called,  ordering  certain  traps  and  closets,  and 
without  having  the  faintest  idea  of  how  they 
should  be  fixed — satisfied  if  only  they  saw  the 
name  on  the  article;  while,  as  )Ou  know,  the 
proper  fixing  is  most  important.  One  other 
advance  I have  to  record — the  examination  of 
Sanitary  Inspectors  which  is  recpiired  by 
Government,  and  which  commences  next  year. 
Undoubtedly  this  should  place  the  carrying  out 
of  the  sanitary  requirements  upon  a better,  more 
uniform,  and  intelligent  basis.  I hope  the 
Sanitary  Inspectors  may  continue  to  make 
London  their  headquarters,  read  papers  and  have 
discussions,  and  thus  keep  themselves  well 
informed  as  to  all  the  new  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  building.  I believe,  should  more  room 
be  required  for  the  use  of  their  Association,  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters  wi'l  try  to 
meet  the  requirement.  While  singing  congralu- 
laiions  on  this  good  progress,  I regret  I must  call 
your  attention  to  what  I venture  to  think  is  a 
serious  drawback  to  good  sanitary  building.  It  is, 
that  there  is  no  one  Authority  dealing  with  the 
subject.  At  present  each  man  is  a law  unto  him- 
self, and  Vestries  and  Local  Boards  have  rules 
and  regulations  differing  from  each  other.  I will 
not  weary  you  with  illustrations,  as  we  have  a 
discussion  on  this  subject.  My  hearers  know 
only  too  well  how  curious  are  the  variations — 
how  one  kind  of  “closet,”  “pipe,”  or  “trap” 
can  be  used  in  one  district,  while  in  others  it  is 
not  permitted.  Again,  if  the  requirement  is 
fought,  often  no  amount  of  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  will  convince  one  Court,  and 
yet  again,  in  another  Court,  it  will  be  accepted. 
Surely  this  must  be  wrong  ; it  leaves  sanitation  so 
uncertain,  and  really  prevents  all  advance.  What 
appears  to  me  to  be  wanted  is  one  simple  per- 
manent Court  of  Appeal,  which  should  sit  when- 
ever cases  wanted  its  decision,  and  should  be 
composed  of  two  persons,  or  certainly  not  more 
than  three.  I would  suggest  for  your  considera- 
tion that,  if  only  two,  then  one  should  be  a 
medical  man  who  has  had  to  deal  with  sanitation, 
and  the  other  an  architect  or  engineer ; if  a third 
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is  desired,  he  might  be  a barrister.  One  point  I 
want  just  to  say  a few  words  about — it  is  the 
great  drawback  of  the  present  Courts — viz.,  the 
long  delays.  I would,  therefore,  insist  that  the 
cases  should  go  on  from  day  to  day  until  ended, 
and  that  the  Court  should  lorm  the  body  required 
under  the  new  London  Streets  and  Buildings 
Bill,  for  that  Bill  has,  in  my  opinion,  as  it  now 
stands,  a very  complicated,  changing,  and  expen- 
sive tribunal. 

In  regarri  to and  the  method  of  ven- 
tilating public  sewers,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  written  of  late,  I note  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Ernest  van  Pulten,  in  iht  Builder,  who  says,  “ that 
the  interceptor  is  a small  cesspool,  and  that  the 
house-drain  contains  deposits  of  soil  uncovered  by 
water,  and  is  conseriuentlymorc  foul  than  the  public 
sewer,  in  which  the  flow  is  always  proceeding;” 
and  he  goes  on  to  say,  “ the  liability  to  stoppage 
in  the  interceptor  is  greater  than  in  the  straight 
drains;  and  that  in  Lewisham,  where  not  more 
than  I per  cent,  of  the  house-drains  have  inter- 
ceptors, the  annual  death-rate  has  been  exception- 
ally low  for  many  years.”  Doubtless,  intercepting 
traps  may  interfere  with  the  flow,  but  we  know 
their  value  in  other  respects,  not  the  least 
important  of  which  is  the  inrush  of 
rats  from  the  main  sewer.  The  question 
of  ventilating  the  public  sewers  is  one  which 
necessarily  brings  itself  before  us  during  this 
exceptionally  hot  weather,  and  it  is  a question 
worth  discussing  whether,  instead  of  the  gratings 
at  the  street  level,  ventilating  pipes  should  not  be 
carried  to  the  ridge  level  ; though  the  question  of 
expense  seriously  militates  against  this.  Mr. 
Bernard  Dicksee  has  again  raised  the  well-worn 
question,  not  of  the  interceptor,  but  of  the  size 
of  the  drain-pipes.  It  appears  to  me,  as  it  does 
to  most  sanitarians,  that  for  an  ordinary  house 
with,  say,  three  closets,  4 in.  is  not  only  sufticient, 
but  more  cleanly  and  less  expensive.  More 
ex]ieriments  under  this  liead  would  doubtless  be 
benelicial.  There  have  been  many  patent 
innovations  in  drain-pipes  and  joints,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  for  a long  time  to  come  at  any 
rate,  well-made  brown-glazed  stoneware  pipes, 
with  cement  joints  with  hemp  tilling,  properly 
laid  on  an  even  bed  of  well-rammed  concrete, 
can  be  surpassed,  though,  perhaps,  under  a house, 
the  6 ft.  lengths  of  cast-iron  drain-pipes,  glazed 
internally,  with  caulked  junctions  encased  with 
concrete,  are  preferable. 

With  regard  to  the  carcase  and  fittings  of  an 
ordinary  building,  and  the  necessity  of  using  only 
the  materials  which  are  most  conducive  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  structure  and  the  inmates, 
we  might  profilably  dwell  for  a short  space.  Our 
first  care  should  be  lo  have  bricks  as  little  porous 
as  possible,  consistent  with  strength  and  weather- 
ing qualities.  Tne  power  of  building  nine-inch 
brick  walls  in  upper  stories  is  surely  not  con- 
ducive to  the  dryness  of  the  fabric.  This  is 
permitted  in  London,  but  not  in  the  country 
under  the  municipal, by-laws.  I am  glad  to  .see 
that  the  [)lasiic  asphaUe  damp  course  has  almost 
superseded  the  old  slate  damp  course  with  its 
liability  to  fracture,  the  former  being  also  of 
incalculable  service  as  a vertical  damp  interceptor. 
These  precautions,  together  with  the  covering  of 
the  site  with  six  inches  of  concrete,  should 
prevent  saturation  of  the  building  by  damp 
being  drawn  upwards.  We  have  the  danger 
of  dry-rot  by  not  properly  ventilating  our  floors, 
but  even  when  attempted,  I would  call  attention 
to  the  slip-shod  way  the  air  bricks  are  often 
placed,  with  no  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a 
through  current  of  air,  the  latter  being  often 
stopped  by  a sleeper-wail.  I have  even  seen  air- 
bricks so  placed  at  the  ground-level  that  their 
only  use  was  to  convey  water  into  the  interior  of 
the  building.  With  regard  to  the  chimneys,  I 
wonder  how  long  we  shall  continue  to  have  the 
old  14  in.  by  9 in.  flues  formed  of  brick,  and 
sometimes  iinproi)erly  purged,  when  it  has  been 
so  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  is  impossible  to 
clean  the  angles,  and  when  an  ordinary  9-in. 
unglazed  drain-pipe  is  so  much  preferable  in 
every  way,  as  no  contraction  can  take  place  at 
the  angles  in  building  the  flue,  and  the  sweep’s 
brush  fills  and  cleans  the  whole  aperture. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  floors,  one 
wonders  how  much  longer  we  shall  continue  to 
construct  the  ordinary  limber  floor  with  the 
space  between  the  boards  and  the  plaster  ceiling, 
a receptacle  at  once  for  dirt  and  vermin,  the 
former  intensified  by  the  weekly  wash  of  the 
charwoman’s  dirty  water,  which,  even  if  avoided 

pugging,  renders  the  floor  timbers  very  liable 
to  dry  rot.  It  seems  to  me  that  a building,  to 
be  thoroughly  sanitary,  especially  in  the 
Metropolis,  should  have  fire-resisting  floors,  with 
wood-block  flooring  in  immediate  contact  with 


the  concrete,  and  that  these  should  be  cleaned, 
not  with  water,  but  with  turpentine,  which  is  a 
disihfectant.  The  above  is  especially  required  in 
the  construction  of  flats  now  arising  throughout 
London,  where  so  many  people  are  under  one 
roof.  The  old  quarter  partition,  with  its  space 
for  the  agglomeration  of  filth,  and  in  fact  all 
dirt  - collecting  construction,  should  surely  be 
avoided,  and  in  its  place  the  new  3-in.  concrete 
partitions,  for  which  so  many  patents  exist,  are 
much  to  be  preferred.  The  ordinary  breeze 
concrete,  with  iron  uprights,  is,  perhaps,  as  good 
as  any,  and  cheaper  than  all. 

With  regard  to  finishing,  tlie  new  by  laws  of 
the  London  County  Council  as  to  plastering  are 
to  be  commended,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  they 
might  well  go  further  and  require  that  all  ground- 
floors  and  basements  should  have  skirtings  of 
solid  cement,  instead  of  the  ordinary  wood 
skirting,  which  too  often  harbours  the  dirt  in  the 
space  behind  it. 

Having  now  dealt  with  the  building,  let 
us  consider  the  plumbing  and  water  supply. 
With  regard  to  this,  I consider  much  improve- 
ment necessary,  and  special  efforts,  to  my  mind, 
should  be  directed  to  obtain  a Court  of 
Appeal  to  ensure  greater  uniformity.  For 
instance,  for  some  years  almost  every  Local 
Authority  insisted  on  the  “wash  out”  closet  as 
the  most  perfect ; to-day  it  stands  condemned  as 
foul  and  unhealthy,  and  thousands  and  thousands 
of  houses  have  been  fitted  with  this  form  of  closet. 
To  my  mind,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  form 
of  closet  for  a private  house  is  the  valve  closet,  pro- 
vided always  that  every  part  of  its  construction  is 
the  best  of  its  respective  kind.  If  expense  pre- 
vents this,  it  is  far  better  to  employ  an  ordinary 
“wash-down"  closet  fitted  with  water  waste 
preventer  and  a three-gallon  flush.  There  are 
many  who  advocate  this  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  fact,  I think,  we  should  impress  upon 
the  Legislature  is  that  wasted  water  is 
not  an  unmitigated  evil.  As  my  Iriend,  the 
late  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  so  earnestly 
advocated  many  years  ago,  one  ought  to  get  a 
volume  and  great  rapidity,  so  as  to  force  all 
matter  through  the  pipes  ; but  water  will  do 
good,  even  by  passing  away  in  small  quantities. 
The  improved  joints  with  brass  ferrule  for  the 
connexion  of  the  apparatus  with  the  soil-pipe 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Baths,  lavatory, 
basins,  and  other  fittings  of  this  type  should  be  left 
free  from  any  so-called  casings,  so  that  light  and 
air  may  play  their  important  functions  undis- 
turbed. As  to  disinfectants,  though  we  ought  to 
place  no  material  reliance  in  them,  we  have  found 
in  the  Commission  of  Sewers  that  the  free  use  of  the 
deodovan's  over  the  roadways,  and  especially 
those  laid  with  wooden  blocks  has  entirely 
prevented  nuisance  arising  from  the  droppings  of 
animals  and  other  sources  of  polution.  . . . 

I think  it  my  duty  to  mention,  before  leaving 
this  portion  of  the  subject,  the  important  question 
of  wall  coverings.  The  sanitary  paper  was,  no 
doubt,  an  improvement  on  the  old  papers,  con- 
taining arsenic,  &c.  ; but  the  mere  recent  inven- 
tions of  the  papier-mache  and  lincrusta  type, 
which  are  non-porous  and  practically  everlasting, 
are  well  worth  the  additional  outlay,  both  from  a 
sanitary  and  artistic  point  of  view.  . . . 

As  a sanitary  necessity  of  the  first  class  we  all 
believe  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  and 
therefore  many  visitors  to  this  great  city,  after 
having  inspected  the  various  buildings  and  works, 
will  be  surprised  at  the  absence  of  swimming  and 
other  baths.  I have  now  for  some  years  tried  to 
liave  this  defect  removed,  and  at  meetings  have 
moved  resolutions,  which  have  been  carried 
unanimously,  calling  on  the  Corporation  to 
undertake  this  work.  At  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  I have  also  advocated  this  step,  citing  as  an 
instance  that  Rome  (not  popularly  supposed  tube 
a cleanly  city)  had  her  great  baths  of  Caracalla 
and  Diocletian,  l\:c.  I have  been  met  by 
two  arguments  : — i.  That  outside  the  City 
the  various  parishes  had  erected  baths  and 
washhouses.  2.  The  great  cost.  I admitted 
the  first,  because  not  only  have  the  vestries  done 
their  duty  in  this  respect,  but  my  own  City 
Company  has  built  one  of  the  largest  swimming- 
baths  in  London,  at  Stratford  ; but  I pointed  out 
not  only  were  more  baths  required,  but  it  was 
unfair  to  force  the  City  people  to  these  baths, 
which  were  required  for  their  own  inhabitants, 
and  that  the  City  should  provide  them  for  their 
own  schools  and  residents.  As  to  the  second 
reason,  I urged  that  llie  outlay  might  be  extended 
over  many  years,  and  that  now  the  Tower  Bridge 
is  completed,  the  Corporation  had  no  creative 
work  in  hand.  I am  hopeful  this  Congress  may 
urge  forward  the  Corporation  to  desire  to  confer 
a grand  scheme,  a monunicntal  .scheme,  so  that, 


when  erected,  our  baths  shall  be  the  admiration 
of  all  cities. 

Next  to  our  houses  and  sewers,  the  sanitary 
condition  of  our  streets  seem  to  claim  an  im- 
portant place.  We  have,  I believe,  no  paper 
dealing  with  the  most  sanitary  material  for  the 
making  of  our  streets  ; but  after  your  experience 
here  in  London  for  a day  or  two,  you  will 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  that  wood,  pos- 
sessing the  porous  qualities  it  does  and  giving  out 
unpleasant  odours,  is  not  the  best  material, 
though,  perhaps,  it  is  possible  to  invent  some 
composition  to  impregnate  the  wood  and  so 
prevent  the  porosity.  Asphalte  from  a sanitary 
point  of  view  being  impervious,  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  fitted,  but  from  a humanitarian  view 
can  scarcely  be  commended.  It  seems  that  here, 
at  least,  is  a great  opening  for  the  inventive 
genius  of  our  engineers. 

Next  to  the  paving,  the  keeping  of  our  streets 
clean  must  claim  our  attention.  This  brings  to 
my  mind  the  recent  experiments  at  Worthing,  of 
sea  water  for  flushing  the  sewers  and  watering 
the  streets,  and  this  brings  before  us  a much 
bigger  question,  the  supply  of  sea  water  to 
London  for  bathing.  Speaking  from  memory,  I 
think  I am  right  in  stating  that  a company  was 
started,  some  fifty  years  ago,  to  bring  sea  water 
from  Brighton,  and  a portion  of  the  works  were 
carried  out,  but  the  project  was  abandoned 
for  a reason  I cannot  remember.  Pro- 
viding it  is  practical — and  now  nothing  seems 
impossible  to  our  engineering  confreres — I can 
scarcely  conceive  of  a greater  benefit  to  our  five 
million  inhabitants  than  a double  supply  of  water  ; 
because  having  the  second  supply,  viz.,  salt  water, 
the  present  sources  ot  fresh  water  supply  would 
remain  sufficient  for  all  time,  thus  avoiding  llie 
expense  of  the  proposed  idea  of  bringing  water 
from  Wales.  It  is  clear  that  with  regard  to  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  more  experiments 
are  requisite  before  a decision  could  be  arrived  at, 
and,  of  course,  information  is  required  as  to  the 
practicability,  having  regard  to  cost  and  other 
considerations.  ...” 

We  shall  report  the  other  proceedings  of  this 
section  ol  the  Congress  in  our  next  issue. 

} ♦ I 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday,  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  John  Hutton, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

The  Chairman's  Annual  Address. — The  first 
business  was  the  delivery  of  the  annual  address  by 
the  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that 
the  report  of  the  Bridges  Committee  dealt  with  some 
interesting  facts  in  connexion  with  the  Thames 
bridges  and  recorded  what  might  be  regarded  as 
the  fairly  satisfactory  progress  of  the  Blackwall 
tunnel.  The  contract  amount  for  that  work  was 
871,000^.,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the  work 
executed  up  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year  was 
268,773/.  working  under  compressed 

air  in  that  great  engineering  feat  was  pro- 
ceeding practically  without  accident.  The 
pressure  at  present  used  was  about  20  lb.  above 
the  normal  atmospheric  pressure.  The  Woolwich 
ferry  returns  continued  to  show  increased  traffic. 
3,710,822  passengers  and  272, 764  vehicles  used 
the  ferry  during  the  year,  so  that,  roughly,  in 
Jifteen  months  the  ferry  carried  the  population  of 
London.  Due  diligence  was  shown  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  regulations  under  the  Thames 
River  (Prevention  of  Floods)  Act.  The  recon- 
struction of  Vauxhall  Bridge,  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  include  in  the  Council’s  Improvement 
Bill,  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  in  the  session 
of  1895,  was  estimated  to  cost  454,000/.  The 
bridge  would  be  Soft,  wide,  and  provision  would 
be  made  lor  the  construction  of  a tramway, 
thus  bringing  Vauxhall  and  Victoria  railway 
stations  into  easy  communication.  The  re- 
building of  Lambeth  Bridge  must,  the  Com- 
mittee said,  follow  at  no  distant  date.  The 
Building  Act  Committee  continued  to  be  pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  LongstafT  with  distinguished 
ability.  The  amendment  of  the  building  law 
under  the  title  of  the  London  Streets  and 
Buildings  Bill  now  before  Parliament  would,  he 
hoped,  soon  become  an  Act  of  Parliament.  No 
less  than  6,286  cases  of  dangerous  buildings  were 
dealt  with  Jast  year.  Regulations  had  been 
made  whereby  the  height  of  hoardings  used  for 
advertising  purposes  around  vacant  land  had 
been  restricted  to  12  ft.  He  wished,  instead  of 
the  hoarding  for  advertising  purposes  round 
vacant  land,  owners  would  follow  the 
practice  of  the  Council,  the  Commissioners  of 
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Sewers,  and  a few  large  owners  of  land,  and 
erect  a palisade  fence  and  prohibit  bill-sticking. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  sky-signs  had  been 
taken  down,  and  169  licenses  for  sky-signs  had 
been  granted  for  the  limited  period  defined  by  the 
Act.  . . . The  list  of  improvements  in  the 
hands  of  the  Improvements  Committee,  either 
completed  or  in  progress,  included  the  four 
bridges  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs  ; Evelyn-street  to 
Creek-road,  Deptford  ; St.  George's  - place, 
Knightsbridge  ; Fulham  Palace-road  and  ()iieen- 
street,  Hammersmith  : Fortress-road,  Kentish 
Town  ; and  Sandy’s-row,  Ifishopsgate,  a northern 
appro.ich  to  the  Tower  Bridge.  With  regard  to 
the  southern  approach  to  the  Tower  Bridge, 
the  Council  would  remember  that  in  that 
matter  the  insislerrce  upon  the  application 
of  the  betterment  principle  had  delayed  the 
im[>rovemenL_  In  the  opinion  of  the  Council 
it  was  especially  a case  in  which  betterment 
should  Ire  made  to  apply.  The  Council  was 
quite  consistent  in  its  action  in  refusing  to  e.xe- 
cute  the  improvement  until  the  principle  was 
admitted  by  Parliament.  As  regarded  the  much- 
abused  fountain  at  Piccadilly-circus,  known  as 
the  Shaftesbury  Memorial  Fountain,  it  was  still 
subject  to  the  experiments  of  the  Improvements 
Committee.  He  hoped  that  in  the  ultimate 
recommendation  the  committee  would  justify  its 
delay.  Three  improvements  were  mentioned  in 
the  report  as  suggested  by  the  committee,  but  not 
agreed  to  by  the  Council,  and  as  they  stood  at 
an  estimated  net  cost  of  2,400,000/.  they  had  not 
far  to  seek  for  a reason  for  the  Council’s  disagree- 
ment. If  the  rates  were  to  go  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  the  ratepayer  was  willing  to  stand 
it,  then  improvements  could  be  conducted 
upon  the  old  lines  to  any  extent  the  Council 
might  determine.  But  were  the  ratepayers 
willing  to  pay  all  the  the  cost  of  practically 
limitless  improvements?  He  thought  not.  . . . 
The  Main  Drainage  Committee  had  during  the 
past  year  executed  an  amount  of  work  which  was 
must  gratifying.  That  Committee  was  presided 
over  by^Mr.  McDougall,  whose  devotion  to  the 
Council’s  work  and  whose  energy  in  its  execution 
were  well  known.  In  the  Council’s  sludge  vessels 
last  year  there  were  sent  to  sea  2,102,000  tons  of 
sludge,  necessitating  2,102  trips,  and  the  Council, 
without  opposition,  had  decided  to  build  an  addi- 
tional vessel,  thus  making  six  in  all.  The 
deodorising  operations  were  during  the  past 
year  carried  on  at  fifteen  different  stations,  and 
no  less  than  214  tons  of  chemicals  were  used  in 
the  process.  At  Barking  and  Crossness  outfalls 
minute  attention  had  been  paid  to  everything 
which  was  likely  to  conduce  to  the  efficient  and 
scientific  working  of  tliose  stations,  and  the 
erection  of  Worthington  engines  at  the  new 
engine-house  at  Abbey-mills  had  increased  the 
pumping  power  at  that  station  by  about  eighteen 
million  gallons  daily,  thus  relieving  the  low-lying 
districts  of  Hackney-wick  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs 
from  flooding.  So  satisfactorj'  had  been  the 
result  of  the  working  of  those  stations  that 
the  costly  scheme  of  sewer  reconstruction 
spoken  of  some  time  since  could  no 
doubt  with  safety  be  very  largely  modified. 
'I'he  sewers  which  in  1889  were  regarded  as 
totally  inadequate  for  the  wants  of  the  district 
had  not  only  been  put  in  a condition  making 
them  able  to  efficiently  discharge  their  present 
duties,  but  to  leave  a very  considerable  margin 
for  future  years.  The  conililion  of  the  waters  of 
the  Thames  at  the  sewage  outfalls  had  not  only 
been  kept  up  to  the  satisfactory  standard  attained 
last  year,  but  the  reports  were  more  favourable 
still.  The  oflensive  black  mud-banks  had  dis- 
appeared, and  given  place  to  clean  shores  con- 
sisting of  gravel,  clay,  or  river  mud.  Not  a single 
complaint  was  received  during  last  summer  from 
the  local  riverside  authorities.  Further,  different 
kinds  of  fish  had  been  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  river  where  none  had  been  seen  for  several 
years.  U pon  sewer  air  a .series  of  experiments  had 
been  made,  proving  scientifically  that  the  micro- 
organisms of  sewer  air  were  almost  invariably 
fewer  in  number  than  the  micro-organisms  of 
fresh  air  ; but  in  spite  of  science,  and  the  startling 
conclusions  to  which  that  investigation  had  led,  he 
infinitely  preferred  fresh  air  to  sewer  air.  . . . The 
report  of  the  Water  Commission  was  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory  and  conflicting  character,  and  the 
more  one  knew  of  the  subject  the  more  difficult  did 
it  appear  to  agree  with  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission upon  many  important  branches  of  the 
question.  The  appropriation  of  more  water  from 
the  Thames,  instead  of  affording  a permanent 
settlement  of  the  London  water  (]ueslion,  only 
postponed  the  grappling  with  it  a few  years,  when 
every  difficulty  with  which  the  question  was  naw 
surrounded  must  be  enormously  increased.  The 


Parliamentary  Committee  was  now  proceeding  to 
draft  Bills,  in  conference  with  the  Water  Com- 
mittee, dealing  with  the  acquisition  of  the  under- 
takings of  the  present  water  companies,  upon  fair 
and  reasonable  terms,  as  a step  to  the  equipment 
of  the  Council  for  the  discharge  of  the  respon- 
sible duly  of  being  the  water  authority  in  London. 
The  Works  Committee,  presided  over  with 
great  ability  by  Mr.  Robert  Lyon,  had  made 
a substantial  commencement  in  discharging  the 
onerous  duties  committed  to  them.  Some 
55,000/  worth  of  work  had  been  executed, 
and  about  180,000/  worth  was  being  proceeded 
with.  The  slopping  and  watering  of  the  Embank- 
ment and  bridges  bad  been  executed  by  that  Com- 
mittee, also  hoarding  and  shoring,  together  with 
extensive  jobbing  works,  lie  did  not  suggest 
that  slopping  wurk  was  done  better  when  the 
carts  and  vans  started  to  perform  it  in  a clean  con- 
dition, but  it  certainly  was  not  attractive  to  see 
the  Council’s  vehicles  covered  with  mud  from  end 
to  end,  affording  unfavourable  comparison  with 
the  smart  turn-out  of  some  local  bodies  whose 
names  he  would  not  immortalise  by  mentioning. 
He  hoped  the  Works  Committee  would  take  the 
hint.  With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  there  were  few  persons  who  complained  of 
it.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  such  work  some 
people  thought  that  there  was  more  to  be  said. 
But  were  they,  as  a public  body,  unwilling  to  put 
anything  to  the  credit  of  quality?  His  preference 
would  be  for  good  work — not,  of  course,  with 
total  ilisregaril  to  cost,  but  with  a due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  cheapness  and  excellence  were 
seldom  compatible.  The  one  danger,  and  pro- 
bably the  only  danger  which  the  Works 
Committee  had  to  fear  — apart  from  captious 
criticism  which  it  could  safely  refute — was  that 
the  workman  might  not  be  disposed  to 
do  as  good  work  for  the  Council  as  for  a 
contractor.  If  that  were  so  it  was  little  sliort  of 
suicide  on  the  part  of  the  workman.  He  had  yet 
to  learn  that  the  British  workman  would  allow 
the  grandest  chance  that  Labour  had  ever  had  in 
London  to  slip  through  his  fingers,  fie  believed 
that  the  Works  Committee  would  not  only  justify 
its  existence,  but  would  prove  to  other  munici- 
palities awaiting  their  experiment  that  under 
proper  management  that  thing  could  be  done,  and 
done  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The  period 
was  approaching  when  the  healthy  glow  of  public 
opinion  would  make  itself  felt  in  the  approval  or 
condemnation  of  the  Council’s  policy.  The 
verdict  was  with  the  ratepayers,  but  for  his 
colleagues  he  should  always  claim  that  they  had 
been  loyal  to  the  particular  pledges  given  by  them 
at  their  election  ; and  in  the  thousand  and  one 
matters  in  which  they  had  exercised  their  inde- 
pendent judgment  he  further  claimed  for  them 
that  they  had  done  so  with  singleness  of  purpose 
and  distinguished  ability. 

Dr.  Collins  moved  that  the  address  be  printed 
and  circulated. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Harris  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  carried. 

Black-vail  I'linncl,  Southern  Approach. — The 
fourth  paragragh  of  the  Bridges  Committee  was 
as  follows,  the  recommendation  being  agreed  to  : — 

“As  the  Works  department  will  soon  complete 
the  paving  works  in  Blackwall-Lane,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  department  should  be  entrusted  with 
the  paving  works  in  Trafalgar-road,  East  Greenwich, 
and  in  the  remaining  portion  of  Blackwall-lane.  We 
submit  the  plans,  specifications,  and  bills  of  ([uantiiies 
for  these  works,  which  are  estimated  to  cost  10,800/ 
We  ecommend — 

‘ That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required  by  ilie 
statute,  the  works  in  connexion  with  the  paving  of 
Trafalgar-road,  East  Greenwich,  and  a portion  of  Hl.-ick- 
wall-bne  be  constructed  by  the  Council  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a conlr.acior,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  10,800'.. 
and  that  the  plan.s,  soecification,  and  estimate  be  referred 
to  the  Works  Committee  for  that  purpose.'  " 

Art  Scholarships  and  £xhihilio}is. — The  report 
of  the  Technical  Education  Board  contained  the 
following  paragraph  : — 

“ For  the  Evening  Art  Exhibitions  157  candidates 
sent  in  their  names.  For  the  Artisan  Art  Scholar- 
ships 41  candidates,  and  for  the  Schools  of  Art 
Scholarships  46  candidates.  The  examination  for 
the  Evening  Exhibitions  was  held  simultaneously  at 
the  Goldsmiths'  Institute,  the  Clapham  School  of 
An,  the  Regent-street  Polytechnic,  and  the  Camden 
School  of  Art,  all  of  which  were  kindly  lent  to  the 
Board  for  the  purpose.  The  examination  for 
Artisan  Art  Scholarships  occupied  three  evenings, 
and  was  conducted  at  the  Regent-street  Polytechnic. 
The  examination  for  Schools  of  Art  Scholarships 
occupied  two  evenings,  and  was  also  conducted  at 
the  Regent-street  Polytechnic.  The  papers  were  set 
and  the  work  examined  by  Mr.  Edward  R.  Taylor.  | 
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Head  Master  of  the  Birmingham  Municipal  School 
of  .\rt.  The  Board  has  under  consideration  the 
results  of  these  e.xaminations  and  the  examiner's 
report." 

After  transacting  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned  at  seven  o’clock. 


COM  PE  TITIONS. 

County  Asylum,  Winwick.  — A sjiecial 
meeting  of  the  Lancashire  Asylums  Board  was 
held  on  the  19th  inst.  in  {he  County  Hall, 
Preston,  to  consider  the  report  of  the  Wir.wick 
Asylum  Committee  upon  the  plans  and  estinuates 
for  the  new  county  asylum  at  Winwick.  Mr. 
Howell,  Architect  to  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  reconamended  three  out  of  twenty-two 
competitive  plans  sent  in  for  consideration,  and 
placed  them,  as  we  have  already  staled,  in 
the  following  order: — First,  Messrs.  Giles, 
(Jough,  & Trollope;  second,  Mr.  G.  T.  Hine  ; 
third,  Messrs.  Henry  Crisji  t'c  Oatley.  Of 
these  the  committee  recommended  the  board  to 
accept  Messrs.  Crisp  & Galley's  plan  as  being  the 
most  suitable.  The  chairman  said  there  was  a 
discrepancy  of  76,000/  between  the  lowest  and 
highest  original  estimate,  and  one  of  13,000/ 
between  the  lowest  and  highest  amended  esti- 
mates. The  committee  believed  that  by  altera- 
tions that  discrepancy  could  lie  reduced,  or  they 
would  not  have  been  so  unanimous  in  their 
decisions.  Mr.  J.  Houlding,  Liverpool,  pro- 
posed, “That  the  report  of  the  Winwick  Asylums 
Plans  Committee  be  received  and  adopted,  and 
that  a committee  be  appointed  with  power  to 
confer  with  the  architects  on  the  plans,  and 
submit  the  same  to  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  for  their  approval."  Mr.  M'Clure, 
Liverpool,  seconded,  and  the  resolution  was 
carried. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural 
Society. — The  Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural 
Society  visited  Plymouth  on  the  21st  inst., 
for  a conference  relating  to  professional  educa- 
tion in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
and  the  extension  of  the  society’s  work  in  those 
two  counties.  The  parly  was  met  at  Millbay 
station  by  Mr.  J.  liine,  with  other  local  archi- 
tects, and  proceeded  to  the  Athenceum,  where  the 
chair  was  taken  by  the  President,  Mr.  J.  Jerman, 
who  stated  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
hold  a friendly  conference  with  their  professional 
brethren  of  the  district  on  the  subject  of  archi- 
tectural education,  and  the  extension  of  the 
society’s  area  of  work  over  the  two  counties  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  as  laid  down  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  A discussion 
followed,  during  which  many  suggestions  were 
offered,  and  the  Council  of  the  Society  was 
requested  to  take  this  and  other  matters  into 
consideration  for  bringing  before  a meeting 
of  architects  of  the  province. — In  opening 
the  discussion,  Mr.  Thorne  (Barnstaple)  speaking 
of  architectural  education,  dwelt  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  the  provision  of  a circulating  library  for  the 
benefit  of  students,  so  that  similar  advantages  might 
be  given  as  were  provided  for  London  and  other 
districts,  and  he  suggested  that  a fund  should  be 
raised  for  that  purpose.  The  suggestion  was 
cordially  approved  by  several  speakers.  The 
following  resolutions  were  eventually  passed; — 
“That  the  Council  of  the  Society  consider  the 
desirability  of  providing  for  lectures  of  an  edu- 
cational character.”  “That  steps  be  taken  to 
harmonise  the  name  of  the  society  with  the 
district  incUidcfl  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  viz.,  Devon  and  Cornwall."  After 
luncheon  the  following  places  of  interest  were 
visited:  Armada  Monument,  the  old  Eddystone, 
and  seventeenth-century  Citadel  Gateways,  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  the  Guildhall  and  Municipal 
Buildings,  the  Corn  Exchange  and  Markets,  St. 
Matthias  Church,  Co-operative  Company’s  Build- 
ings, St.  Peter’s  Church,  and  St.  George's  Hall. — 
At  the  conclusion,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Appleton  (Torquay),  a vote  of  thanks  was 
unanimously  accorded  to  Mr.  Hine  (Plymouth) 
for  the  assistance  he  had  rendered  in  promoting 
the  success  of  the  day’s  proceedings. 

The  Northern  ARrHiTEc'i'UKAi.  Associa- 
tion.— The  annual  excursion  of  this  body  was 
held  on  Saturday,  21st  inst.,  at  Thirsk,  Rievaulx, 
and  neighbourhood.  Twenty-seven  members  of 
the  Association  met  at  Thirsk,  being  from  New- 
castle, Gateshead,  Morpeth,  North  and  South 
Shields,  Sunderland,  Durham,  Darlington,  Mid- 


dlesbrough,  and  Leeds.  The  parly  travelled  by 
special  saloon  carriage  from  Newcastle.  Con- 
veyances were  in  waiting  at  Thirsk  station,  and 
the  members  were  driven  to  Coxwold  (passing 
Shandy  Hall),  where  the  church  was  inspected. 
They  then  proceeded  to  Byland  and  Rievaulx 
Abbeys,  where  a very  pleasant  afternoon  was 
spent.  The  members  afterwards  returned  to 
'J.  hirsk,  and  dined  at  the  Fleece  Hotel. 


BLACKBURN  FEVER  HOSPITAL. 

We  give  here  the  blcck  plan  of  this  hospital, 
whicli  was  opened  by  the  Mayor  of  Blackburn  on 
Wednesday  last.  The  hospital  is  planned  by  and 
built  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  McCallum, 
the  borough  engineer  of  Blackburn.  Some  further 
] articulars  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
“General  Building  News.” 

In  regard  to  the  absence  of  a scale  on  the  plan, 
it  was  sent  with  the  mere  statement  “ thirty  feet 
to  one  inch,”  without  any  drawn-out  scale;  a 
system  we  have  often  deprecated.  In  reduction 
this  of  course  would  become  incorrect.  As  it 
stands  on  our  page  it  is  about  90  ft.  to  an 
inch. 


3l[ustration6. 

COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  CHRIST’S 
HOSPITAL  SCHOOLS. 

S before,  we  devote  one  number  to  the 
illustration  of  one  of  the  designs  in  this 
competition,  that  sent  in  by  Mr.  Ingelow  j 
under  the  old  denomination  of  thefirm,  “Carpenter  j 
& Ingelow.”  As  in  the  case  uf  the  premiated  1 
design,  we  give  an  extra-size  plate  to  the  general  | 
plan,  which  is  in  many  respects  a remarkable  I 
one.  We  add  a plate  of  elevations  and  sections  ' 
of  the  principal  buildings,  and  the  two  perspective  , 
views  of  portions  of  the  exterior.  As  in  the  case  I 
of  the  two  other  designs  previously  illustrated,  ] 
these  perspective  drawings  have  been  kept,  in  j 
accordance  with  the  instructions,  to  the  condition  ' 
of  simple  practical  illustrations,  without  any  | 
attempt  at  effect.  The  architect’s  intentions  in  i 
the  design  may  be  best  described  by  the  following  ' 
quotations  from  his  report  : — I 

“ We  have  arranged  the  various  buildings  of  the  ! 
senior  school  in  quadrangular  form,  the  ‘ Boy’s 
Houses ' being  on  the  west  and  south  sides : and 
museum,  library,  great  hall  with  its  class-rooms,  the 
the  chapel  on  the  east  ; the  dining  halls,  kitchen 


and  offices,  court-room,  drawing  school  and  gate- 
house on  the  north. 

The  music  house  has  been  placed  inside  the  quad- 
rangle, to  the  south. 

The  main  cloister  connects  the  whole  of  these 
buildings  together,  so  that  there  is  a complete 
covered  communication  from  each  one  of  them 
to  all  the  others.  At  the  same  time  the 
' houses'  do  not  open  directly  into  the  cloister,  but 
are  joined  to  it  by  short  covered  ways,  so  that  the 
boys  of  one  ' house  ’ would  not  have  to  enter  or 
make  use  of  the  passages  or  any  part  of  any  other 
' houses.' 

But  the  cloister  and  covered  ways  being  only  one 
story  high,  there  is  no  through  communication 
except  on  the  ground  floor,  so  that  each  ' house  ’ is 
separate,  and  could  be  entirely  isolated  from  the 
others  if  need  were. 

That  this  breaking  up  01  a large  number  of 
inmates  into  groups  is  considered  by  sanitary 
authorities  of  the  highest  importance  will  be  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  at  the  Central  London  Schools  at 
Hanwell,  which  were  in  the  form  of  a longenormous 
block,  cuts  have  been  made,  and  portions  of  the 
building  pulled  down,  so  as  to  break  up  the  whole 
into  separate  pieces. 

The  cloister  and  covered  ways  do  not  hinder  the 
free  circulation  of  air  ; they  are  only  one  stbry  high, 
and  the  windows  of  the  latter  are  not  glazed. 

The  houses  have  been  arranged  in  blocks  of  two. 
Taking  one  of  these  ; each  of  the  two  houses  has  on 
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the  ground-floor  two  day-rooms,  prefect’s  study, 
lavatory,  changing,  and  bath-room,  &c.  There  is 
an  outside  door  for  boys  coming  from  the  playing- 
fields.  The  stairs  are  central.  On  the  two  upper 
floors  are  the  dormitories,  bath-rooms  and  lava- 
tories, and  masters'  rooms,  all  connected  together 
by  the  main  corridor.  The  urinals  and  water-closets 
for  night  use  are  in  small  semi-detached  blocks,  not 
opening  directly  out  of  the  corridor,  but  connected 
with  it  by  a small  lobby  with  cross  ventilation. 

The  servants  are  placed  centrally  in  a building  of 
their  own.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  matron's 
room,  work-room,  &c.,  and  back  door  and  stairs. 
On  the  first  floor  is  the  matron's  bed-room,  and  on 
the  second  floor  the  servants'  sleeping-room.  There 
is  no  communication  between  this  floor  and  the 
dormitories,  but  on  the  ground  and  first  floors  there 
is  a passage  to  the  main  corridor.  The  lift  is  placed 
centrally. 

In  each  block  there  are  rooms  for  four  masters, 
and  in  three  of  the  blocks  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  a married  man. 

Generally,  all  the  dormitories  have  windows  on 
both  the  long  sides,  as  well  as  at  one  end,  .and  in 
every  case  one  long  side,  faces  south  or  west,  and 
one  end  wall  faces  south  or  west.  Through  ventila- 
tion and  ample  sunliglit  are  thus  secured. 

It  will  be  seen  that  neither  boys  nor  masters  will 
sleep  on  the  ground  floor,  and  that  no  boy  will  have 
any  occasion  to  be  on  the  upper  floors  from  the  lime 
he  leaves  his  dormitory  in  the  morning  until  he  goes 
to  bed  at  night. 

The  chief  educational  buildings  are  placed  on 
the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle.  The  central  hall 
will  accommodate  i,ooo  on  the  ground  floor  .and 
also  an  orchestra  of  loo,  while  in  a gallery  at  the 
west  end  there  are  seats  for  about  150  more.  The 
h^d-master's  private  room  and  class-room,  and 
thirteen  other  class-rooms,  and  the  prefect's  common 
room,  open  out  of  the  hall,  which  is  lighted  at  both 
sides  and  one  end,  and  the  other  required  class- 
rooms are  near  it,  arranged  in  a two-story  block. 

We  should  pro])ose  that  the  wainscotting  in  the 
present  great  hall  should  be  used  up,  as  far  as  may 
be,  in  the  new  one,  the  shields  being  fixed  as  shown, 
and  the  armorial  glass  in  the  windows  would  be  re- 
fixed  in  the  windows  and  in  ante-hall. 

The  museum  and  library  are  placed  one  over  the 
other  in  the  same  building. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  east  walk  of  the  cloister, 
and  opening  out  of  the  ante-hall,  is  the  chapel,  which 
provides  sittings  for  rather  over  i.oco.  The  small 
side  chapel  or  north  aisle  has  a separate  passage 
leading  to  it,  which  might  be  convenient  for  the  use 
of  visitors  and  servants.  The  organ  and  vestries  are 
placed  in  the  south  aisle.  The  seats  are  arranged 
as  in  a college  chapel,  facing  north  and  south,  the 
masters  and  senior  boys  sitting  in  the  back  row  or 
stalls  ; this  arrangement  has  been  adopted  in  all  the 
large  schools  where  we  have  built  chapels  (Ardingly, 
Hurst,  Denstone,  icc.),  as  being,  on  the  whole,  the 
best. 

The  dining-hall  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  with  an  ante-hall  between  it  and  the 
chapel  : it  will  seat  840.  On  its  north  side  are 
the  kitchen  and  offices.  The  kitchen  itself  is  54  ft. 
by  40  ft.,  and  about  40  ft.  high — from  our  experience 
in  other  cases  we  feel  sure  this  will  be  quite  large 
enough  ; the  buttery  or  serving-room,  which  is  in 
one  line,  is  45  ft.  long.  All  the  principal  parts  of 
the  cooking  apparatus  are  shown  on  plan  Xo.  3. 
As  regards  the  fittings,  we  have  consulted  the 
engineers  who  advised  us  in  the  case  of  Ellesmere 
College,  and  have  shown  the  apparatus  as  arranged 
by  them— they  are  acquainted  with  the  dietary  table 
used  at  the  hospital  and  have  calculated  accordingly. 
The  dinner  railways  run  through  the  buttery  or 
serving-lobby.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
offices,  and  their  grouping  with  regard  to  the 
kitchen,  result  from  our  experience  in  other  cases, 
and  will  be  best  understood  from  the  plan. 

The  matron's  and  servants'  dining-rooms  are 
within  easy  reach  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  sleeping 
accommodation  for  the  kitchen  staff  is  above  them. 

The  new  court-room  has  been  made  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  present  room,  so  that  the 
panelling  and  other  ornamentation  may  be  reused. 
There  are  other  features  of  interest  in  the  present 
hospital  (doorways,  statues,  &c.)  which  would  be 
refixed  in  suitable  positions. 

The  place  chosen  for  the  head-master's  bouse  is, 
we  think,  the  most  convenient  and  the  best.  It  is 
near  the  gate-house  or  main  carriage  entrance,  and 
easily  accessible  from  the  houses  and  schools,  and 
at  the  same  time  well  placed  for  visitors  coming 
from  the  new  station. 

The  six  houses  are  shown  on  the  general  block 
plan  No.  r,  drawn  to  the  scale  of  the  large 
ordnance  map. 

These  are  placed  so  as  to  be  as  near  the  great 
kitchen  as  may  be,  and  there  is  also  an  access  to 
them  from  the  basement  (see  drawing  Xo.  7). 

The  clock  tower  is  in  the  centre  of  the  east  walk 
of  the  cloister;  its  lowest  story  forms  the  chief 
entrance  to  the  central  hall,  and  on  speech  days 
carriages  would  drive  through  the  gate-house  to  the 
foot  of  it : the  next  story,  or  first  floor,  is  used  as  an 
ante-room  to  the  gallery  of  the  hall.  Above  this  is 
the  clock-room— then  the  belfry,  and.  highest  of  all 
a large  cistern,  higher  above  the  ground  than  any  of 
the  roofs,  so  that  the  water  would  fill  the  cisterns  in 
the  houses  by  gravitation  ; the  main  pipes  would  go 
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up  in  one  angle  of  the  tower,  as  shown,  and  would 
be  accessible  (for  repair)  through  their  whole  height. 

The  drawing  school  is  on  ihe  first  floor,  self-con- 
tained and  with  north  light.  . . . 

We  should  wish  to  use,  as  far  as  may  be,  local 
materials,  and  therefore  suggest  that  the  external 
walling  generally  should  be  of  Stammerham  stone, 
hammer-dressed,  and  the  dressings  of  sandstone 
from  Aldridge’s  pit  or  from  other  suitable  sources  of 
supply  in  the  neighbourhood  This,  however,  need 
not  necessarily  apply  to  the  infirmary,  sanatorium, 
and  doctor’s  house,  which  might  be  ot  red  brick 
with  stone  dressings,  and  we  propose  that  the 
' officers' ' houses  shall  in  any  case  be  thus  treated. 

The  walls  of  all  dormitories,  class-rooms  and 
other  residential  buildings  to  be  hollow,  the  outer 
thickness  of  stone  and  ibe  inner  of  brick,  with  a 
cavity  of  3 or  4 in.  between  the  two  thicknesses, 
tied  together  with  bonding  ties. 

A bed  of  concrete  6 in.  thick  to  be  laid  over  the 
whole  area  of  each  block  of  building.  In  all 
residential  buildings,  class-rooms,  and  houses,  the 
floors  and  ceilings  to  be  of  Fawcett's  patent  fireproof 
construction,  so  that  the  possible  injury  by  fire 
would  be  very  limited. 

All  internal  walls  to  be  plastered,  with  a cement 
dado  in  sitting  and  living-rooms. 

Corridors  and  passages  to  be  paved,  or  of  con- 
crete; the  cloister  and  similar  portions  might  be 
paved  with  the  local  stone  paving. 

The  floors  of  day-rooms,  dormitories,  and  living- 
rooms  to  be  of  in.  yellow  deal,  ploughed  and 
tongued  on  battens  let  into  top  surface  ol  concrete 
of  rire-proof  floor. 

koofs  to  be  covered  with  tiles  or  lead  as  the  pitch 
may  recjuire. 

Windows  generally  to  be  glazed  in  metal  frames, 
with  patent  casements  opening  as  doors  in  the  lower 
half,  and  in  the  u)n>er  portions  hinged  at  the  bottom 
and  failing  inward. 

The  doors  to  be  of  oak, 

The  internal  woodwork  of  the  roofs  of  hall, 
dining-hall,  ante-hall,  and  cloister  to  be  of  oak,  and 
also  the  wainscotting  and  floors  ol  the  halls  and 
court-room. 

The  warming  will  be  effected  by  steam.  Three 
boilers  to  be  placed  where  shown,  with  sufficient 
space  for  a spare  one. 

A 7-in.  steam  pipe  to  be  taken  from  the  boilers, 
in  a brick  channel  below  the  ground,  of  sufficient 
size  for  a man  to  enter  for  examination  or  repairs, 
with  manholes  at  intervals. 

The  steam  pipe  to  be  taken  round  the  subway 
below  the  cloisters  (see  drawing  No.  11).  with 
branches  to  hot-water  heaters,  two  to  each  ‘ house  ’ 
block,  being  one  for  warming  (only  required  in  the 
winter),  and  one  for  hot-water  service,  which  will  be 
in  use  throughout  the  year. 

This  system  applies  to  the  seven  boys’  houses  for 
heating  and  hot-water  supply,  and  to  the  masters' 
ho\i.%zs{oz  heating  only,  as  the  hot-water  supply  for 
the  latter  will  be  obtained  from  the  kitchen  range 
in  each  house.  The  condensed  water  from  the 
waste  steam  to  be  returned  to  the  boiler-house  and 
used  for  feeding  boilers,  with  pumping  apparatus  to 
suit. 

Special  hot-water  heaters  to  be  provided  for  the 
junior  school  and  the  masters'  houses  to  same,  also 
for  the  chapel  and  ante-chapel,  dining-hall  and 
court-room,  central  ha<l  and  adjoining  blocks. 

Theswimming  bath.sciencescbool.andgymnasium 
to  be  warmed  by  hot-water  heaters,  to  which  steam 
will  be  taken  from  the  general  steam  boilers. 

Hot-water  radiators  to  be  placed  in  the  various 
positions  shown  on  plans  ; the  larger  buildings,  such 
as  the  chapel,  dining-hall,  &c.,  will  be  heated  by 
hot-water  pipes  below  the  floors  with  gratings. 

Fresh  air  supplies  to  be  taken  to  all  heating  pipes 
and  radiators  with  regulating  valves. 

The  whole  of  the  beating  and  hot-water  supplies 
to  be  arranged  in  sections,  with  valves  to  each  to 
close  off  or  work  any  section  separately  as  may  be 
required." 


(Io^l•espoll^cllcc. 

To  Ike  Editor  of  The  Buii-der. 

COMMISSIONS  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — Since  my  last  letter  on  this  subject  I 
have  seen  Mr.  Ching,  who  assures  me  that  the 
discount  quoted  in  his  circular  w.as  not  intended 
to  convey  any  offer  of  a commission  to  architects 
for  introducing  his  wares  to  their  employers.  He 
assures  me  that  he  has  never  allowed  any 
commissions  to  architects,  and  should  never  think 
of  doing  so. 

I,  of  course,  accept  and  believe  his  assurance, 
and  do  so  with  pleasure,  and  can  only  regret  that 
his  circular  should  have  been  so  incautiously 
worded  as  to  bear  the  meaning  I put  upon  it.  I 
have  recommended  him  to  word  it  difl’ercntly  in 
future.  Probably,  most  architects  would  have 
understood  it  as  I did,  it  being  well  known  that 
many  architects  do  take  illicit  commissions,  a 
practice  which  cannot  be  too  soon  exposed  and 
rendered  impossible.  Mr.  Ching  himself  admits 


that  architects  have  from  time  to  time  asked  him 
for  commirsions,  thougli  he  has  very  properly 
refused  to  listen  to  them.  If  nianufactiirei'S  who 
desire  to  conduct  their  business  on  straightforward 
principles  would  always  act  in  this  way  they 
might  soon  relieve  themselves  fiom  the  blackmail 
too  often  levied  on  them  by  those  who  are  a 
disgrace  to  our  craft. 

Thomas  G.  Jachson. 


Sir, — We  note  in  your  remarks  in  last  week'.s 
j’ou  state  that  your  interview  was  with  Mr. 
Ching  : we  beg  to  inform  you  that  it  was  with  the 
present  senior  partner  of  the  firm — Mr.  Samuel 
Chilly — who  was  the  acting  junior  partner  for  many 
years  before  Mr.  Citing's  death  in  1890. 

CoMYN  Ching  & Co. 

*,*  The  name  of  "Ching  " was  sent  in  to  us 
when  Mr.  C'hitly  called,  conserjuently  we  supposed 
we  were  conversing  with  a gentleman  of  that  name. 
Mr.  Jackson  seems  to  have  made  the  same  mistake, 
no  doubt  from  the  same  cause. — Ed. 


FALLACIES  AND  FREEHOLDS. 

Sir, — There  was  a time  when,  if  a man  bought  a 
bit  of  freehold  property  in  England,  it  was  his  own, 

I and  if  it,  being  rated  and  assessed  at,  say,  100/.  per 
year,  was  let  by  him  on  a repairing  lease  at,  say, 
90/.  per  year,  on  condition  that  the  tenant  should 
"uphold,  maintain,  and  keep  in  repair,"  he  was,  at 
least,  sure  of  his  90/.  during  the  currency  of  the 
lease.  But  it  is  not  so  any  longer,  for  the  law,  as 
administered  by  the  Justices  of  the  Borough  of 
Margate  last  week,  in  the  case  of  "The  Mayor, 
&c.,  &c.,  V.  Sear,"  is  that  if  the  sanitary  apparatus 
is  damaged,  say,  by  frost  or  otherwise,  the  occupier 
may  move  the  Sanitary  Autliorily  to  summon  the 
owner,  under  the  Public  Health  .Act,  to  repair  or 
replace  the  damage,  and  the  justices  may  not  even 
look  at  the  lease,  hut  must  convict  the  owner  should 
it  be  his  fortune  (or  misfortune)  to  be  the  party  sum- 
moned, as  the  Act  of  Parliament  makes  it  optional 
for  the  Sanitary  Authority  to  summon  either  "the 
owner  or  occupier  " for  nuisance  existing  on  any 
premises.  Members  of  our  proiession  and  lessors 
of  property  generally  should  have  their  attention 
seriously  called  to  this  extraordinary  decision. 

I am  not  complaining  against  my  judges,  nor  say- 
ing one  rebellious  word  against  the  law,  but  the  idea 
that  a repairing  lease,  as  it  is  called,  throws  the 
sanitary  maintenance  and  repair  of  a property  upon 
the  occupier,  must  henceforth  be  considered  a fallacy 
to  which  freeholders  may  receive  a rude  awakening. 

Westgate-on-Sea.  W.  LANE  SEAR. 

***  It  is  not  our  rule  to  comment  editorially  on  a 
legal  decision  without  full  knowledge  of  all  the  fact. 
We  may,  however,  point  out  that  the  policy  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  a very  proper  policy  it  is,  is  to  make 
certain  that  sanitary  repairs  shall  be  <lone.  Has  our 
correspondent  consulted  his  solicitor  as  to  his  right 
over  against  the  lessee  in  respect  of  the  matter  under 
the  lease  ? — FiD. 


SEWER  AND  DRAIN  VENTILATION. 

Sir, — May  I be  permitted  to  revert  to  Mr.  Read's 
letter  on  page  501  of  your  issue  of  the  30th  uli. 
That  gentleman,  with  other  engineers,  whose 
numbers  appear.io  be[on  the  increase,  advocates  ' ' free 
ventilation  " of  sewers,  but  I fail  to  see  from  any 
part  of  his  letter  what  advantage  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  that  method  of  sewer  ventilation. 

I observe  that  he  considers  it  of  the  first  importance 
that  the  sewer  air  should  be  reduced  to  a certain 
standard  of  quality  before  free  ventilation  is  granted, 
and  that  to  obtain  such  a standard  the  liest  possible 
gradients  must  be  adopted.  I respectfully  submit 
that  if  the  principle  of  free  ventilation  is  dependent 
on  good  gradients,  it  is  one  that,  to  say  the 
least,  cannot  have  a general  application,  for  engineers 
well  know  that  the  "best  possible"  are  loo 
often  very  bad  gradients.  Will  Mr.  Read  kindly 
point  out  what  we  gain  by  " free  ventilation  " ? A\’e 
discharge  into  our  sewers  what  is  obnoxious  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  it  as  quickly  and  as  completely  as 
possible.  To  retain  it  would  be  offensive  to  sight 
and  smell,  and  injurious  to  health,  and  if  we  dare 
do  so,  we  should  hermetically  seal  our  sewage 
conduits  so  as  absolutely  to  prevent  any  emanation 
whatever  from  escaping  to  pollute  the  atmosphere  in 
which  we  live.  Why  do  we  not  hermetically  seal 
our  sewers?  Everyone  knows  that  the  conditions 
under  which  sewers  operate  would  at  times  force 
the  contained  air  through  the  water-seals  which 
separate  our  dwellings  from  the  sewer,  unless  some 
other  escape  were  provided.  Apart  from  the 
necessity  of  the  special  provision  of  fresh  air  in 
cases  where  sewers  have  to  he  entered  for  cleaning, 
&c.,  I venture  to  think  that  is  the  sole  reason  lor 
providing  such  other  escapes  for  the  air,  but  in 
making  that  provision  an  unexpected  evil  wrs 
created,  and  one  which  has  proved  far  less  easily 
cured. 

Difference  of  temperature  within  and  without  the 
sewer,  and  other  causes,  often  drive  the  sewer  air 
(directed  to  particular  exits,  according  to  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  wind)  at  a much  greater 
velocity  through  the  openings  than  was  bargained 
for.  The  ventilators  themselves  thereby  become  a 
nuisance  and  source  of  danger.  The  next  effort  of 
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engineers  was  directed  to  cure  this  evil.  That  effort 

has  continued  almost  without  intermission  for  the 
past  forty  years,  and  the  discussion  on  the  subject 
at  the  Association  of  Municipal  Engineers  is  a 
witness  with  what  little  success,  not  to  speak  of  the 
letters  of  complaints  which  are  constantly  appearing 
m newspapers  from  persons  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  reside  near  them. 

I will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  legion  of 
rernedies  which  have  been  tried,  but  the  one  which 
strikes  me  as  the  most  curious  of  all  is  that  which 
assumes  that  the  more  offensive  the  ventilators  the 
more  you  should  increase  their  number,  and  the  less 
It  will  harm  you.  If  a ventilator  smells  very  badly, 
put  in  another.  If  that  is  objectionable,  add  a third' 
and  so  on,  supposing  that  if  there  be  three,  each  one 
will  only  be  one-third  as  offensive  as  if  there  were 
one  only,  forgetting  that  two  of  them  may  serve  as 
inlets  for  the  wind  to  concentrate  a more  violent 
current  than  ever  upon  the  third. 

What  would  appear  to  be  the  common-sense 
remedy  is,  that  since  the  sewers  are  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  and  conveving  away  the 
filth  which  is  offensive  and  injurious  to  health  we 
should  allow  no  more  of  its  contents  to  pass  there- 
from than  IS  necessary  to  secure  perfect  safety  to 
the  seals  which  are  provided  for  separating  the  house 
from  the  sewer.  This  can  be  done  penectly  by  a 
simple  layer  of  cotton-wool.  The  law  under  which 
air  wdl  pass  through  such  a filter  differs  from 
that  through  a clear  opening.  In  the  latter  case 
the  velocity  vanes  ns  the  square  root  of  the  pressure, 
while  in  the  former  case  it  varies  directly  as  the 
pressure.  The  effect  of  this  difference  is,  that  with 
minute  pres-sure  such  as  is  usual  in  sewers  under 
conditions,  say  the  w/jo  of  an  inch  of  water 
the  flow  through.thc  filter  fs  very  slow  ; but  with  a 
sudden  rise,  for  instance,  in  the  volume  of  sewage 
requiring  rapid  e.vit  of  the  contained  air,  the  velocity 
increases  enormously  more  rapidly  in  proportion  to 
the  pressure  than  is  the  case  with  a clear  opening, 
lake,  for  example,  two  openings,  one  clear  and  the 
other  provided  with  a cotton- wool  filter,  such  that  they 
would  transmit  an  equal  volume  ol  air  in  equal  time 
\vith  5Af5-in.  pressure,  then  in  order  for  each  to  dis- 
charge air  with  twenty  times  the  original  velocity, 
e pressure  would  only  hive  to  be  increased  twenty 
i’>  of  an  inch,  but 
with  the  clear  opening  it  would  have  to  be  increased 
that  is  to  2 in.,  which  would  be 
sufhciein  to  force  many  of  the  water-seals.  Besides, 
however,  operating  as  a check  upon  the  useless  and 
injurious  wind  currents  in  the  sewer,  the  cotton- 
wool acts  as  a perfect  germ-arrester,  thus  purifying 
from  Its  most  dangerous  element  the  comparatively 
smaU  quantity  of  sewer  air  which  it  is  necessary  to 
into  the_  atmosphere.  1 believe  the 
importance  of  this  hltration  of  air  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Many  cases  have  come  within  my 
experience  where  disease  has  undoubtedly  been  con- 
tracted by  emanations  from  sewer  ventilators,  and 
oft-  need  be  required  than  that 

afforded  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Fulham 
rported  in  the  of  the  28th  ult.  He  says 

diphtheria  no  less  than  96 
occurred  m houses  situated  within  ro  yds.  of  a 
the  curiously  enough, 

he  only  remedy  Dr.  Jackson  sees  is  to 
houses  which  shall  be 
*i  ventilator,  by  placing  them 

m actual  contact  with  the  house,  and,  what  is  worse 
having  their  outlets  elevated  so  as  to  be  in  gTeatc; 
oeHiaoi^^rr,  .sleeping  apartments,  where, 

FnfeSion  U Tu  I"  °f  ^he  house, 

infection  IS  likely  lo  be  communicated. 

• «,f  objection  to  the  use  of  cotton-wool  as  a sewer 
air  filter  lay  m its  liability  to  become  clogged  from 
the  condensation  of  moisture  from  the  warm  sewer 
air,  cspeaally  during  the  winter  time  ; but  that 
me,’Tvhi?h“  overcome  by  an  arnange- 

\ utilises  the  very  heat  which  caused  the 
trouble,  to  prevent  it.  The  filtering  material  is 
thereby  preserved  dry  under  any  c.vtfemes  of  lem- 
U™  “III  „ „■  Thomas  Cai.vk, 

fuly  ir.  rg^r"''  City  Engineer. 


are  now  told  that  it  travels  with  the  flow.  One 
professor  tells  us  that  the  ventilation-pipes  should 
equal  the  superficial  area  of  the  cross  section  of  the 
sewer,  another,  that  an  inch  pipe  is  sufficient. 

Bristol,  with  sewers  unventilated  and  very  little 
water  used  for  flushing,  is  a healthier  town  than 
Leeds,  where  ventilation  and  flushing  is  extensively 
adopted.  Surely  this  points  to  the  necessity  of 
exhaustive  experiments  being  necessary,  not  with 
tow  and  clay,  as  we  are  told  was  done  at  the 
Sanitary  Institute  flushing  cistern  experiments,  but 
in  existing  sewers,  and  by  a Government  Depart- 
ment. The  rernedy  seems  to  be  in  some  means  of 
powerful  extraction  from  the  sewers  at  their  outfall, 
and  the  pulling  down  of  all  the  extraction-shafts. 
As  theory  seems  unsettled,  let  us  fall  back  on 
fM  actice.  I have  stood  under  a slate  roof  and  smelt 
the  sewer-air  discharged  from  ventilators  of  pipes 
blown  through  the  joints  of  slates. 

I have  a disconnecting  trap  (Doulton's  No.  31), 

I have  carefully  watched  for  eight  years,  and  it  has 
never  required  clearing.  I have  gauged  it  many 
times,  and  never  found  the  deposit  your  corre- 
spondent mentions.  I have  had  fifty  of  these  traps 
m use  at  one  building  for  many  years,  and  never 
had  any  trouble  with  them  ; occasionally  one  may 
choke,  but  they  are  easily  cleared  by  unskilled  men. 
At  one  building  there  was  no  disconnecting  trap. 
A scullery  in  the  basement  had  a sink,  with  waste- 
pipe  connected  with  the  drain  trapped.  This  was  not 
used  for  some  time,  the  water-seal  evaporated,  the 
sewer-gas  entered  the  house,  typhoid  broke  out,  and 
one  man  died.  A disconnecting  trap  would  have 
prevented  this.  Under  these  circumstances  I shall 
still  use  a disconnecting  trap. 

Robert  Phillips. 

County  Surveyor,  Gloucester. 


Sir,  — In  vol.  xv, , part  ii.,  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute  just  issued,  there  is  a paper 
(page  264)  by  Colonel  G.  E.  Waring,  M.Inst.C.E, 
in  which  he  states  that  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
containing  a population  of  300,000,  is  about  to  be 
sewered  on  what  is  known  as  " Waring’s  system." 
"All  rain-water  being  rigidly  excluded,  and  all 
sewers  to  be  automatically  flushed  and  ventilated 
through  the  soil-pipes  of  the  bouses,*  no  trap  being 
allowed  on  the  main  drain." 

Colonel  Waring  was  the  engineer  who  carried  out 
the  sewerage  of  Memphis,  U.S.,  about  fifteen  years 
ago.  I think  the  passage  above  quoted  will  answer 
the  question  Mr.  Read  asked  of  me  in  his  letter  to 
the  Builder  of  June  30. 

But  what  will  Mr.  Buchan  say? 

Richard  F.  Grantham 
M.Inst.C.  E. 


writing  this  letter  my  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  a report  by  Dr.  F W Clarl- 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  V Lo4t^t  TvS 
corroborates  the  views  expressed  by  Dr.  lackson 

SnS'  'Dr"?-!  ventilator 

gratings.  Dr.  Clark  recommends  a less  dangerous 
method  of  sewer  ventilation,  and  maintains  thit  the 

thrv  hF®  the  less  will 

the  disease  germs  be  carried  into  the  outer  air  and 
contends  that  one  of  the  greatest  faults  of  the 
modern  system  of  ventilation  is  the  creation  of 
draughts  throughout  the  length  of  our  sewers  In 
this  view  I entirely  concur,  and  the  report  embodies 
fJ^Sln  which  have  induced  me 

to  adopt  the  system  of  ventilation  through  cotton- 
wool filters,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter. 

T.  C. 

Sir,— I am  afraid  we  are  as  distant  as  ever  from 
an  agreement  on  this  point.  Many  of  our  pS 
theories  have  had  to  be  abandoned.  Lil-pipes  fre 
^°^se-drains  to  4 in.  the 
Wa  ^ coming  into  fashion. 

We  were  told  that  sewer-air  always  travelled  in 
die  opposite  direction  to  the  flow  of  the  liquid  ; vye 


Sir,— Mr.  Read  on  page  26  states  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  medical  men  that  the  house  should  be 
isolatedfrom  "sewer  and  drain  gas,  "was  "very  good 
advice."  " But,"  he  says,  " the  method  of  carrying 
this  isolation  into  effect  by  means  of  the  interceptor 
trap  is  bad."  ^ 

Now,  will  he  give  us  some  better  method?  He 
has  not  yet  done  so.  He  relies  on  the  water-trap 
of  the  closet  as  a sure  safeguard  against  doth  sewer 
and  drain  gas,  and  then  finds  fault  with  sanitary 
engineers  and  doctors  for  recommending  the  same 
water-trap  as  a safeguard  against  the  sewer  itself ' 
Mr.  Read  is  not  at  all  logical. 

Mr.  Read  stigmatises  the  interceptor-trap  on  the 
dram  as  a legalised  "rat-trap  obstruction."  He 
deserves  a vote  of  thanks  from  the  rats  for  thus  sup- 
porting their  right  of  way  into  the  interior  of  (he 
house.  In  houses  where  the  closet  traps  are  of  lead 
the  rats  can  easily  eat  a hole  through  the  lead  from 
the  inside  of  the  pipe,  and  did  so  one  night  in  a 
house  I was  staying  in.  Then  in  a house  shut  up 
lor  a time,  in  which  the  soil-pipes  are  iron,  and 
the  traps  of  the  closets  earthenware,  the  rats  could 
follow  the  air  or  sewer  gas  into  the  house  when  the 
water  of  the  closet-traps  had  evaporated  below  the 
water-seal. 

paragraph  of  his  letter  on  page  26, 
Mr.  Read  puts  his  foot  into  his  own  basket  and 
breaks  all  his  own  eggs,  when  he  says  that  the 
greater  amount  of  air-space  and  the  less  liquid 
sewage  in  the  sewer  between  midnight  and  6 a.m. 
does  imply  that  more  sewer-gas  is  generated 
then.  The  truth  is  that  much  more  sewer-gas  is 
generated  there  from  the  befouled  sides  of  the  sewer 
exposed  between  midnight  and  6 a.m. , which  are  not 
exposed  in  the  daytime.  Further,  when  he  tells  us 
that  from  midnight  till  6 a.m.  the  drain-air  is  being 
poisoned  by  the  emanations  from  the  three  gallons 
of  stagnant  sewage  in  the  interceptor-trap,  we  are 
^titled  to  ask,  "What  poisonous  emanations?" 
Dr.  Carmichael  kept  "poisonous"  or  germ-breed- 
ing  matter  in  his  traps  for  weeks,  but  no  emanations 
could  get  out  of  said  traps  to  harm  the  materials 
exposed  only  a few  inches  beyond  the  traps. 

July  14,  1894.  W.  P.  Buchan 


that  sewers  can  only  be  ventilated  by  frequent  open- 
ings, certainly  not  more  than  100  yds.  apart,  and 
closer  where  possible.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
about  this,  as  attempts  to  force  or  exhaust  air  through 
long  lengths  of  sewers  distinctly  failed.  The  difficulty 
is  to  jirovide  these  openings,  and  yet  ensure  that  no 
nuisance  or  danger  shall  .arise  from  them.  Some  such 
arrangement  as  that  shown  in  the  sketch  by  Mr.  Baker, 
published  in  the  Builder  for  July  14  is  probably  in 
the  right  direction  but,  whatever  means  are  adopted, 
the  ventilation  of  the  sewer  must  be  distinct  from 
that  of  house-drains.  Personally,  I do  not  see  the 
necessity  or  desirability  for  such  ventilation  at  each 
house  in  streets  where  the  property  is  small  and  the 
houses  close  together,  but  would  adopt,  as  I am 
doing  in  works  now  being  designed  by  me,  air-shafts 
at  intervals  and  at  dead  ends  of  sewers  of  sufficient 
size  to  ventilate  the  sewer  they  are  connected  with. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Baker's  sketch  I would  point 
out  that  the  junction  of  air  inlet  with  sewer  would 
frequently  be  covered  by  sewage  and  the  inlet 
ventilator  stopped. 

The  shafts  I have  referred  to  could  be  built  against 
house  walls  without  causing  any  disfigurement  or 
unduly  asserting  their  object — which  has  been  done 
at  Wimbledon  and  other  places.  I should  prefer 
them  built  in  brick  or  in  some  fairly  non-conducting 
material  so  that  an  equable  temperature  would  be 
maintained  and  a constant  up-draught  secured. 

Inlets  would  be  provided  at  points  between  the 
outlets,  and  would  enter  the  sewer  at  the  crown,  so 
as  to  be  always  uncovered.  The  inlet  shafts  should 
be  the  same  size  .as  the  outlets,  and  would  be  taken 
to  the  side  of  the  road,  so  as  not  to  be  stopped  up 
bp  mud,  &c.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
direction  of  these  inlet  air  drains  is  upwards,  and 
consequently  there  is  a tendency  for  sewer  air  to  rise 
in  them,  but  if  the  outlets  are  properly  placed  and 
built  in  non-conducting  material,  I do  not  think 
there  would  be  much  likelihood  of  the  air  inlets 
becoming  sewer  gas  outlets. 

Mr.  Read,  as  a practical  engineer,  cannot  expect 
to  make  much  impression  on  practical  men  with  his 
arguments  against  the  interceptor. 

The  real  question  is,  Is  it  desirable  to  intercept 
house-drains  from  public  sewers?  Most  unbiassed 
authorities  will  answer  this  in  the  affirmative,  and 
that  being  admitted,  then  the  obstruction  to  the 
sewage  flow  offered  by  an  interceptor— which,  with 
one  designed  on  scientific  lines,  is  practically 
inappreciable — is  of  no  weight  compared  to  the 
advantage  it  affords.  And  the  emanations  from  the 
" three  gallons  of  stagnant  sewage " contained 
therein  would  not,  I take  it,  prove  so  dangerous  as 
air  from  the  sewer,  although  as  Mr.  Read  slates 

"between  12.  midnight,  and  6 a.m the 

sewage  consists  chiefly  of  water  wasting  through 
rubbishy  fittings."  If  that  is  so,  would  not  the 
aforesaid  water  have  had  to  flush  out  the  "stagnant 
sewage"  from  the  interefeptor  before  it  could  reach 
the  sewer?  Harry  Gf.o.  Assiter, 


LLANDUDNO  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

Sir,— In  answer  to  " A Competitor’s"  letter  in 
your  to-day’s  issue  on  the  above  subject  I beg  to 
give  the  information  asked  for.  One-hundred-and- 
eighty-one  forms  of  particulars  were  sent  out,  and 
thirty-three  sets  of  designs  were  received. 

A Committee  Meeting  was  called,  and  met  on 
June  22  and  discussed  the  names  of  three 
gentlemen  as  assessors,  but  came  to  no  conclusion. 

A further  Committee  was  called  on  July  6,  and 
the  name  of  one  of  these  gentlemen  was  selected  for 
recommendation  to  the  Board.  The  Board  met  on 
July  t8,  and  I regret  to  say  have  refeired  the  matter 
back  for  further  consideration. 

The  three  names  placed  before  the  Committee 
were  given  to  me  at  my  request  by  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  but  as  the 
Llandudno  Improvement  Commissioners  have  not 
yet  decided  upon  the  assessor,  and,  further,  are 
somewhat  divided  as  lo  the  fee  they  are  of  opinion 
they  ought  to  give,  I am  not  at  liberty  to  mention 
their  names. 

May  I add  that  personally  it  has  been  and  is  my 
desire  to  see  that  the  competition  is  conducted 
strictly  fairly  throughout,  and  that  an  assessor 
should  be  appointed  who  would  be  acceptable  to  all 

Cojnmissioncrs'  Offices,  E.  P.  Stei’HKNSON, 
Uandndno.  A.MInst.C.E. 

July  21,  1894. 


Sir,— The  careful  and  elaborate  experiments 
which  have  been  made  during  the  past  few  years  by 
several  eminent  authorities  give  conclusive  evidence 


This  is  not  very  clear.  We  presume  the  soil-pipes  of 
the  Jiouses  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  automatic  flushing, 
put  the  sentence  certainly  reads  as  if  they  had.— Ed. 


COLOURED  SCULPTURE. 

Sir,— I observe  that  in  the  Builder  ior  the  i4lh 
inst..  you  notice  the  article  on  "Coloured  Sculpture," 
by  Mr.  George  Frampton,  in  the  June  Studio. 

Since  a suggestion  you  particularise  in  it  is  a 
doubtful  one,  I cannot  let  an  artist  be  saddled  with 
It,  who  very  decidedly  has  the  totality  of  gifts  which 
make  a sculptor. 

I beg  you  therefore  for  the  sake  of  the  distinguished 

Associate  to  note  that  this  suggestion,  with  all  its 
questionableness,  is  not  his,  but  that  of— Yours 
faithfully,  Matthew  'Webb. 

,*  We  did  not  observe  that  there  were  two 
authorships  under  the  same  heading  ; and  of  course 
we  did  not  take  it  that  Mr.  Frampton  was  referred 
to  as  one  yfho  bqd  nof  " {he  totality  of  gifts.”— Ed. 
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Zbc  Stu6cnt’6  Column. 

DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
SUPPLY.  — IV. 

LAND  VALUATION,  RIPARIAN  RIOHTS,  EASE- 
MENTS, AND  COMPENSATION— 

Riparian  Rights  and  Compensation. 

nllE  proprietor  of  any  land  adjoining  or 
abutting  on  a stream  has  certain  privileges 
or  rights  known  as  “riparian”  (Lat. 
r;><z  = a bank).  . , , , c 

The  law  relating  to  these  rights  has  been,  trom 
time  to  time,  set  forth  in  many  well-known  cases, 
to  some  of  which  further  reference  will  be  made. 

In  accordance  with  English  law,  the  property 
in  water  flowing  in  a river  oi' stream  in  its  natural 
course  belongs  to  no  one,  but  the  use  of  it  to 
everyone  having  a right  of  access  to  it. 

In  Miner  Gilmour,  Lord  Kingsdown  observed 
as  follows  “ By  the  general  law  applicable  to 
running  streams,  every  riparian  proprietor  has  a 
right  to  what  may  be  called  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  water  flowing  past  his  land — for  instance,  the 
reasonable  use  of  the  water  for  his  domestic 
purposes,  and  for  his  cattle,  and  this  without 
regard  to  the  eftect  which  such  use  may  have  m 
case  of  deficiency  upon  proprietors  lower  down 
the  stream.  But,  further,  he  has  a right  to  the 
use  of  it  for  any  purpose,  or  what  may  be  deemed 
the  extraordinary  use  of  it,  provided  that  he  does 
not  thereby  interfere  with  the  rights  of  other 
proprietors,  either  above  or  below  him.  Subject 
to  this  condition,  he  may  dam  up  for  the  purpose 
of  a mill,  or  divert  the  water  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation  ; but  he  has  no  right  to  interrupt  the 
regular  flow  of  the  stream,  if  he  thereby  interferes 
wilh  the  lawful  use  of  the  water  by  other  pro- 
prietors, and  inflicts  upon  them  a sensible  injury. 

In  the  case  of  Chasemorc  v,  Richards,  it  was  , 
held  that  “The  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
natural  stream  of  water  on  the  surface  belongs 
miiiirali  jure  to  the  proprietor  of  the  adjoining 
land  as  a natural  incidence  to  the  right  to  the 
soil  itself.  He  has  riie  right  to  have  it  come  to 
him  in  its  natural  state,  in  flow’,  quantity,  and 
quality,  and  to  go  from  him  without  obstruction, 
upon  the  same  principle  that  he  is  entitled  to  the 
support  of  his  neighbour’s  soil  for  his  own  in  its 
natural  state.  And  such  a right  depends  in  no 
way  upon  prescription,  or  the  presumed  grant  of 
his  neighbour,  nor  from  the  presumed  acquiescence 
of  the  proprietors  above  and  below.”  ^ 

Again,  in  Mason  v.  Hill,  “A  riparian  pro- 
prietor can  have  no  larger  right  than  he  has  by 
nature  against  those  above  and  below  him. 
Hence  the  right  to  have  a stream  to  flow  in  its 
natural  state  without  diminution  or  alteration  is 
an  incident  to  the  property  in  the  land  through 
which  it  passes ; but  flowing  water  is  pubha 
iuris,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a homtm  vasatts, 
to  which  the  first  occupant  may  acquire  an 
exclusive  right,  but  that  it  is  public  and  common 
in  this  sense  only,  th.at  all  may  reasonably  use  it 
who  have  a right  of  access  to  it  ; that  none  can 
have  any  property  in  the  water  itself,  except  in  the 
particular  portion  which  he  may  choose  to  abstract 
from  the  stream  and  take  into  his  possession,  and 
that  during  the  time  of  his  possession  only.” 

If,  then,  a Local  Sanitary  Authority,  or  generally 
the  promoters  of  a water  supply  scheme,  desire  to 
utilise  any  spring  or  stream  of  water  for  that 
purpose,  they  must  first  come  to  terms  with  the 
owner  of  the  land  whereon  the  spring  rises,  or  the 
riparian  owner  of  that  part  of  the  stream  from 
which  they  wish  to  take  their  supply.  As  such 
owner  can  only  grant  the  limited  powers  which 
he  himself  possesses  terms  must  then  be  arranged 
with  all  the  riparian  owners  lower  down  tlje 
stream  who  have  appropriated,  or  may  appropriate, 
the  water  to  a beneficial  use.  Such  arrangements 
must  be  made  in  writing. 

“ If  any  works  are  proposed  to  be  done 
affecting  any  water  or  water  rights  the  proper 
course  to  be  observed  by  a Local  Authority  is  to 
serve  a notice  under  the  328ih  section  of  the 
rublic  Health  Act,  1S75,  on  all  persons  interested, 
specifying  the  particulars  of  the  matters  and 
things  intended  to  be  done.  Then  will  follow, 
either  the  consent  of  the  parties  interested,  or 
there  will  be  a reference  to  arbitration,  and  then 
will  follow,  either  compensation  for  injury,  if  the 
injury  can  be  compensated  in  money,  or  an 
abandonment  of  the  proposed  works.”  There  is 
recourse  to  the  promotion  of  a private  Bill  i: 
Tarliament,  but  this  is  too  expensive,  except  in 
the  case  of  very  large  schemes. 


In  the  first  instance  the  ’ quantity  of  water 
should  be  gauged,  by  methods  to  "be  described  in 
a later  paper,  the  fall  of  the  stream  ascertained, 
and  a careful  investigation  made  of  the  use  to 
which  the  water  is  put  below  the  point  of  the 
proposed  intake.  The  quantity  of  water  required 
by  any  mills  or  other  machinery  worked  by  the 
stream  should  be  obtained,  as  well  as  the  quantity 
used  for  domestic,  dairy,  and  other  purposes. 

The  head  waters  of  a stream  are  usually 
required  for  the  purposes  of  waterworks  when 
storage  is  necessary.  It  therefore  becomes  a 
matter  for  serious  consideration  whether 
such  abstraction,  either  wholly  or  partially, 
will  deprive  the  riparian  owners  below 
the  site  of  the  proposed  works  of  sufficient 
water  for  the  purposes  of  fishing,  irriga- 
tion, mills,  factories,  boundary  fences,  and 
other  matters.  The  compensation  in  such  cases 
is  either  given  in  kind  or  in  money.  The  quantity 
in  the  former  case  varies  from  one-third  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  available  annual  yield  of  the  gathering 
ground,  necessitating  in  numerous  cases  the  con- 
struction of  “compensation  reservoirs.”  The 
object  of  these  reservoirs  is  to  store  the  flood- 
water,  so  as  to  maintain  a continuous  or  inter- 
mittent flow,  as  may  be  arranged  or  settled  liy 
Provisional  Order  or  Act  of  Parliament.  When 
the  proprietors  are  disposed  to  treat  and  are  not 
numerous,  it  is  better  in  most  cases  to  purchase 
their  rights  and  be  relieved  of  a large  proportion 
of  the  compensation  water. 

There  is  no  property  in  underground  water, 
and  any  proprietor  may  sink  or  dig  wells  ^d 
obtain  water,  even  if  by  doing  so  the  water  in  a 
neighbouring  proprietor's  well  is  abstracted  or 
diverted  into  another  channel.  In  some  cases 
wells  are  sunk  to  the  spring  supplying  a streani. 
which  by  intercepting  the  spring  at  a lower  point 
may  considerably  reduce  the  flow  of  water  in  the 
stream. 

“ But  although  a landowner  will  not  in  general 
be  restrained  from  drawing  off  the  subterranean 
waters  in  the  adjoining  land,  yet  he  will  be 
restrained,  if,  in  so  doing,  he  drains  off  the  water 
flowing  in  a defined  surface  channel  through  the 
adjoining  land.”  As  an  instance  of  the  application 
of  this  principle,  the  following  case  is  given.  A 
large  provincial  water  company  recently  promoted 
a Bill  to  enable  them  to  sink  wells  at  various 
points  along  a stream,  and  pump  the  water  which 
percolated  into  them  to  a storage  reservoir.  The 
riparian  owners  and  residents  in  the  valley  opposed 
the  Bill  with  such  success  that  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  allowed  to  flow  in  the  stream  before 
pumping  could  proceed  was  so  great  as  to  render 
the  Act  when  passed  useless  to  the  water  company. 

Much  of  the  above  information  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  valuable  legal  works  of  Messrs. 
Michael  & Will,  and  Messrs.  W.  C.  &:  A.  Glen, 
to  whom  thanks  are  due. 

Easements  and  Compensation. 

In  laying  the  various  mains  and  branches  in 
connexion  with  a system  of  water  supply  it 
frequently  becomes  necessary  to  lay  pipes  or 
tunnel  through  private  property.  In  cases  where 
the  purchase  of  the  freehold  of  the  land  is  not 
made  obligatory,  or  desirable,  an  easement  is 
obtained. 

The  term  “ easement”  is  defined  in  an  ancient 
work  called  the  “ Terms  de  la  Ley”  as  follows 

“ An  easement  is  a privilege  that  one  neighbour 

hath  of  another  by  writing  or  prescription,  with- 
out profit,  as  a way  or  sink  through  his  land  or 
such  like.” 

An  easement  giving  the  right  to  lay  pipes, 
build  culverts,  drive  tunnels,  See.,  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  water,  implies  a right  of  entry  at  all 
times  for  repairs  or  other  purposes  rendered 
necessary  for  its  proper  enjoyment.^  And,  further, 
the  person  to  whom  the  easement  is  granted  may 
prevent  the  owner  of  the  land  from  doing  anything 
to  interfere  with  such  a right — as,  for  instance, 
building  houses  or  planting  trees  over  the  line  of 
easement,  or  otherwise  placing  any  obstruction  to 
the  full  and  proper  enjoyment  by  the  purchaser 
thereof. 

In  the  case  of  Pomfret  v.  Ricroft,  Twysden,  J , 
observed  as  follows: — “If  a man  gives  me  a 
licence  to  lay  pipes  of  lead  in  his  land  to  convey 
water  to  my  cistern,  I may  afterwards  enter  and 
dig  the  land  to  mend  the  pipes,  though  the  soil 
belongs  to  another  and  not  to  me.”  “Whoever 
grants  a thing  is  supposed  also  tacitly  to  grant 
that  without  which  the  grant  itself  would  be  of  no 
eftect.” 

In  the  case  of  “Goodheart  r’.  Hyett,”  the  owner 
of  the  land  commenced  building  over  the  line  of 
easement, and  the  owner  of  the  easement  sought  to 


not  reasonably  practicable,  for  the  owner  of  the 

easement  to  have  access  to  the  pipe  for  repairs. 
The  Court  restrained  the  owner  of  the  land  from 
building  over  the  line  of  easement. 

In  taking  into  consideration  the  compensation 
due  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  the  elements  of 
claim  for  damage  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

1. — The  privilege  of  carrying  a certain  thing, 
either  continuously  or  intermittently,  over  or  under 
the  land  to  the  profit  of  the  purchaser. 

2. — The  right  of  entry  to  pipe  or  culvert  at  any 

time.  . , 

3. — The  right  oi  preventing  any  buildings  or 
other  obstructions  being  erected  or  built  on  the 
line  of  easement. 

4. — The  interference  with  the  profitable  laying 
out  of  the  land  for  building  sites  or  otherwise. 

c. The  driving  of  the  tunnel  or  excavation  of 

the  trench  may  have  the  effect  of  withdrawing  the 
moisture  from  the  crops,  and  thus  depreciate  the 
value  of  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes.  On 
the  other  hand  it  may  be  of  great  benefit  where 
the  land  is  marshy  or  water-logged. 

6.— The  driving  of  the  tunnel  or  excavation  of 
the  trench  may  intercept  or  divert  underground 
water  which  previously  had  risen  on  other 
portions  of  the  land. 

The  methods  adopted  by  experts,  and  the  results 
arrived  at,  differ  so  materially  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  give  any  common  data  upon  whicli 
the  valuation  is  based.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
variety  of  opinions  held  as  to  what  constitute  the 
elements  of  damage,  even  on  adjoiriing  land  when 
precisely  the  same  conditions  prevail. 

The  following  are,  however,  a few  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  experienced  valuers  : — 

1. __Xhe  length  of  the  easement  m yards  is 
multiplied  successively  by  33  ft.,  the  value  per 
acre,  and  thirty  years’  purchase. 

2. — The  length  of  the  easement  in  yards  is 

multiplied  successively  by  4 yds.,  tue  value  per 
acre,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  years’  purchase,  and 
the  result  divided  equally  between  the  two  parties 
to  the  easement.  . . 

3. _The  length  of  the  casement  in  yards  is 

hv  R vrls..  and  then  by  half  the  value 


multiplied  by  8 yds.,  and  then  by  half  I 
of  the  fee  simple. 

To  the  results  arrived  at  by  any  of  the  above 
methods  a fixed  price  must  be  added  for  ventila- 
ting shafts,  air-valve  standards,  or  other  surface 
arrangements,  varying  from  5s.  to  61.  each. 

The  widths  taken  for  the  easement  for  the  pur- 
poses of  valuation  are  somewhat  elastic,  varying 
from  6 ft.  to  66  ft.  For  pipes  or  culverts  up  to 
2 ft.  diameter  the  width  is  frequently  taken  as 
12  ft. ; for  larger  culverts  the  width  taken 
generally  varies  Irom  12  ft.  to  33  ft- 

The  average  price  is  taken  by  some  valuers  at 
3/.  per  chain  lineal,  irrespective  of  \vidth.  Other 
valuers  taken  from  3d.  to  2s.  per  lineal  yard  lor 
agricultural  land,  and  from  5s.  to  61.  per  lineal 
yard  for  building  land,  as  the  average  price 
throughout  the  length  of  the  easement. 

A Local  Authority  has  full  powers  as  to  laying 
pipes,  iJcc.,  along  the  highways  under  its  control 
within  its  own  district.  With  regard  to  highways 
outside  its  district,  should  any  persons  having  the 
care  of  such  highways  object  in  writing,  pipes 
must  not  be  laid  without  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  easement  is  usually 
granted  conditionally  upon  the  iindertakers  re- 
instating the  road  and  keeping  it  in  repay  for  one 
vear  after  tlie  completion  of  the  work  to  the 
ktisfaction  of  the  Authority  granting  the  ease- 
ment.  In  some  cases  the  Authority  agree  to 
accept  a fixed  sum  per  mile,  relieving  the  under- 
takers from  any  further  liability. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Restoration  of  Church,  Cold  Ashton. — 
The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Cold  Ashton. 
Gloucestershire,  was  reopened  after  partial  renova- 
tion, on  the  19th  insi.  The  church,  excepting 
the  tower  and  part  of  the  north  wall  of  nave  and 
chancel,  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Thomas  Keys, 
a former  Rector,  1510  to  1530  A.D..  and  to  have 
undergone  but  little  subsequent  alteration.  Ihe 
works,  so  far  as  at  present  completed,  comprise 
entire  renovation  of  the  chancel-roof,  repairs  to  nave 
and  aisle-roof,  and  new  lead  throughout ; complete 
drainage  of  the  subsoil ; new  step  paving  ; boarded 
floors  to  seats  ; heating  apparatus  ; repairs  y eay- 
end  masonry  ; reopening  of  the  west  arch  into  the 
tower.  Pennant  stone  has  been  largely  used  inside ; 
Cornish  marble  and  Keramic  mosaic  for  ihe  chancel 
and  sacrarium.  Some  of  the  new  English  oak  seats 
are  fixed.  These  were  made  by  Mr.  R.  Mornss 
Ditcbingham.  Messrs.  Hayward  & Wooycr,  01 
Bath,  were  the  general  contractors;  Mr.  W. 
Orchard,  Cold  Ashton,  having  previously  executed 
the  chancel-roof.  The  brass  lectern  altar  rails  and 
lamps  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Wippell  & Ca 
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oak  fronted  pulpit,  the  pulpit  itself  lying  within  the 
north  wall.  It  has  a lofty  stone  canopy,  with 
crockets  and  pinnacles.  Latimer  is  said  to  have 
preached  from  this  pulpit.  It  was  restored  many 
years  since  by  the  late  Rector  of  the  parish. 
The  new  oak  seats  are  of  massive  design,  the  ends 
square  framed  with  moulded  cappings,  and  recessed 
panels  with  tracery  fillings.  The  font  has  been 
moved  to  a position  near  the  south  door,  and  a west 
gallery  (erected  some  time  early  in  the  present 
century)  cleared  away.  An  organ  has  been  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Ward,  a lady  who  has  otherwise 
assisted  the  work.  It  is  a divided  bracket  organ 
the  bellows  being  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vestry  the 
organ-blower  standing  in  a gallery  erected  for  the 
purpose.  It  forms  a decorative  feature  in  the 
chancel,  and  illustrates  the  usefulness  of  this  method 
of  dealing  with  organs  in  small  parish  churches. 
Ihe  expense  of  an  ■'  organ  chamber”  is  saved,  and 
an  architectural  decoration  gained  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Augustus  Frere,  of  London,  is  the  architect 
responsible  for  the  work. 

iSl'AnLICS  KOK  THK  (JUEEN  REGENT  OK  SPAIN 

I'.xtensive  stables  have  recentlv  been  built  for  the 
(Juecn  of  Spam,  at  the  summer  palace  of  Miramar. 
San  Sebastian.  They  are  divided  into  two  main 
wings,  one  for  horses,  the  other  for  the  large 
mules  used  in  the  royal  carriages ; there  are  about 
hicy  stalls  and  boxes  in  all,  and  a central  building 
with  accommodation  for  about  eighty  men  (coach- 
men grooms,  helpers,  &c.)  The  stable  divisions 
are  ot  wrought-iron,  with  open  panels,  except  at  the 
upper  ends  near  the  mangers,  where  they  are  solid. 
Uraw-out  bars  are  furnished  to  divide  off  the 
animalsentirelyat  night,  in  case  of  any  breaking  loose. 

I he  walls  are  tiled  above  the  level  of  the  mangers 
with  tiles  of  a willow-green  shade  (selected  for  cooL 
ness  of  aspect),  and  a copious  supply  of  air  is 
given  by  a ventilator  above  each  horse's  head. 

\ itiated  air  15  carried  off  by  a large  outlet  ventilator 
in  the  roof,  and  for  very  hot  weather  an  extra  pro- 
vision 15  made  by  an  inlet  for  fre.sh  air  below  each 
manger,  ^jiccial  rack.s,  nearly  solid,  had  to  be 
inadeforthe  class  of  fodder  used  in  the  country 
(chopped  barley,  straw,  &c.)  The  harness  and 
fiddle-rooms  arc  m a central  position,  between  the 
horses  and  mules’  stables.  The  haylofts  are  placed 
above  the  stables,  so  as  to  minimise  the  effect  of 
external  changes  of  temperature.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  under  an  English  architect,  Mr. 
Wornum,  and  the  stable  fittings  are  bv  an  English 
firm,  Messrs.  Musgrave,  who  have  ilitroduced  all 

Mission  Hall  and  School,  Edgehill.  Liver- 
POUL,  — Ihe  laying  of  the  memorial  stone  of  the 
new  church  mission-room  and  school  in  Uxbridge- 
slreet  m connexion  with  St.  Catherine’s  Church 
Ldphill,  took  place  on  the  19th  inst.  The  entire 
cost  of  erecting  the  building  will  be  4,000/.  The 
school  being  for  girls  and  infants,  cookery  and 
otha-  class-rooms  will  he  provided.  The  mission- 
‘ ""'T!  51  ft-  long  by  41  ft.  wide,  and 
approached  by  two  stone  staircases  at  either 
end  of  the  front  of  the  building.  A second  room 
wi  bepiovided  on  the  same  floor  as  the  mission- 
meetings,  mothers’  meetings, 
brtek  with  to  be  constructed  of  local 

brick,  wuh  j.  c Edwards  s Ruabon  facings,  while 

J-nnm  ^ ® Scbool- 

\Hh!,r  R architects  are  Messrs. 

^"tl  Harold  Hughes,  of  London  and 
Hangor,  and  on  their  behalf  Mr.  W.  L.  Tiffin  will 
the  work  of  construc- 

PRoT.ns.  n p'"  & Backhouse. 

1 KOI  osED  Reconstruction  ok  the  Edin 

proposed  to  recon- 
^ rliMH  Chambers,  and  the  Dean 

Cit?A^<Ti^^‘  with  Mr.  Morham. 

liins^n^  1 ’ prepared  a series  of  eleva- 

tions and  plans,  showing  in  a tentative  way  their  views 
upl°  might  be  done  with  the  present  buildings 
ero  an  extension  and  reconstruction  of  them 
bld-'^S  elevation  has  been  made  of  the 

back  of  tlie  lofty  tenement,  showing  how  it  mieht 
^ made  more  decorative,  so  as  to  give  it  a befter 
'appearance  when  seen  from  Princes-street.  To  this 
ic.nd  It  IS  proposed  to  build  out  a wing  on  its  higher 

^ V^oim  It  if  ^“‘^kburn-street,  and  also TSS 
^ present  stair  leading  from 
iCockburn-street  to  the  Royal  Exchange  a large 

SedTSh  thlToJf  a?d 

rmi-shed  with  a mansard  roof.  The  decorative 

llicatment  applied  to  the  proposed  new  wing  and  the 
™ llKl  from  of 

the  building  facing  the  Exchange.  It  is  oroDoseil 
EsclIaSL  f'  ‘“'"’“I  it'!  'vest  side  of  Ihe 
isinS  iL  , by  Ibe  Writers  to  the 
bignct  and  the  Heriot  offices.  Should  it  be  ail 

woSd'h'  ■'  ™ .S 

extending  c“  ‘'■’oonoil  Chamber, 

and  w i h Warriston-close, 

wmilLn  bbUdi*  also  to  the  north.  Below  it 
would  be  a new  Burgh  Court-room.  The  new 

C^ouncil-room  is  shown  about  two-and-a-half  times 

he  mbUc  with  a gallery  for 

me  public  and  a reporters  gallery.  The'' old 

^ouncil  Chambers  would  be  converted  into  a Lord 

jifuea  to  cost  about  50,000/. 

Church,  Walton  BRRn.- 

ERPooL.— The  foundation-stone  of  the 


new  English  Presbyterian  Church  in  Walton  Breck- 
road  was  laid  on.  the  i8th  inst.  by  Mr.  William 
Evans,  J.P.  Tiie  erection  of  the  new  church  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Hough  & 
Pilling,  of  Everton,  who  will  work  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Richard 
Owens  & Sons,  .architects,  Liverpool. 

New  Chancel,  Lexden  Church,  Es.sex. — ■ 
On  the  19th  inst.  the  new  chancel  of  Lexden  Church 
was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  The 
main  portion  of  the  chancel  now  completed  consists 
of  choir,  sanctuary,  north  aisle,  and  ambulatory, 
beyond  which  still  remains  to  be  added  a south  aisle. 
Over  the  ambulatory  is  an  organ-loft  and  ministrels' 
gallery.  The  structural  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  X.  Saunders  & Son,  of  Dedham,  from 
designs  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Traylen,  of  Stam- 
ford. Mr.  G.  Spearman,  of  Lexden,  has  superin- 
tended the  building  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
style  IS  Early  Perpendicular;  it  is  built  of  the  local 
Ilmt-work,  with  box-stone  dressings,  and  bands 
intermi.xed.  In  the  east  end  the  window  is  enriched 
with  stone  carving,  both  internally  and  externally. 
The  window,  which  consists  of  ten  lights  divided  by 
a transom,  is  filled  with  stained  glass  from  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  and 
'l^^suates  the  Crucifixion  and  other  scenes  of  the 
Passion.  The  pavement  of  the  choir  and  sanctuary 
IS  laid  in  marble,  the  stejis  are  of  Derbyshire  polished 
marble,  enriched  with  Devonshire  red,  Irish  green, 
and  Italian  white.  This  is  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Martinenghi  & Gilbardie,  of  Milan,  who  have  intro- 
duced some  of  their  new  mosiac.  The  interior  of 
the  east  wall  above  the  floor  is  formed  of  Bath  stone 
and  Alab.aster,  in  alternate  bands.  The  Holy  Table 
and  retable  are  of  dark  English  oak,  carved.  In 
the  recess  of  the  east  window,  and  above  the  retable 
IS  a hanging,  designed  and  e.xecufed  by  Mr.  William 
Morris. 

Fever  Hospital,  Blackburn.— On  Wednesday 
the  Mayor  of  Blackburn  opened  the  new  P’ever 
Hospital  at  Longshaw,  Blackburn.  The  site 
occupie.s  an  area  of  loi  acres,  and  the  grounds 
are  enclosed  by  a boundary  wall,  6 ft.  6 in. 
high.  _ On  entering  the  gates  of  the  institution,’ 
there  is  a porter's  lodge.  The  out  bathing-place 
Stands  opposite  the  lodge,  and  to  the  right  of 
the  entrance-gates.  There  are  two  waiting-rooms 
also  bath,  lavatory.  &c.  It  is  intended  that  it  shall 
be  used  principally  as  the  final  disinfecting  and  dis- 
charging place  for  patients.  The  Administrative 
Block  is  situated  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance, 

IS  three  stories  high,  and  contains  accommodation 
for  the  medical  officer,  matron,  and  nurses,  with 
sixteen  bedrooms,  baths,  lavatories,  and  water- 
closets.  Hydrants  are  placed  on  the  landings  of 
all  floors  of  this  block.  A detached  portion  of  the 
Administrative  Block,  one  story  high,  contains 
kitchen,  scullery,  dairy,  panlry.  larder,  &c.  The 
pavilions,  two  in  number,  consist  of  long,  one- 
stoned  buildings,  divided  into  two  main  w.arcis  by 
the  nurses'  room  and  scullery.  The  angles 
between  floors,  walls,  and  ceilings  have  been 
rounded  off.  All  the  floors  are  formed  of  oak 
blocks,  laid  on  4 in.  of  concrete  and  2 in.  of  cement. 

I ho  Scarlet  P'ever  Pavilion  lies  to  the  right  of  the 
Administrative  Block,  and  contains  the  following 
wards  men's  ward.  60  ft.  long  by  24  ft,  wide,  and 
affords  accommodation  for  ten  beds.  The  women 
and  children’s  ward  is  84  ft.  long  by  24  ft,  wide  and 
accommodates  fourteen  bed.s.  There  is  a private  ward 
to  each  of  these  containing  one  bed.  The  two 
mam  _ wards  are  sep.arated  by  the  nurses'  room, 
Lros.smg  the  corridor,  and  immediately  oppo.sitc  the 
nurses'  room,  i.s  the  scullery  and  larder.  There  is 
also  an  isolated  reeejMion  ward  and  small  ventilatin'^ 
engine-house  at  the  entrance  to  this  pavilion** 
Lavatories,  bath-rooms,  with  movable  baths  and 
•sprays,^  &c.,  are  provided  in  both  the  men's  and 
women's  wards.  A verandah  has  been  erected  on 
the  west  side.  The  Typhoid  Fever  Pavilion  lies  to 
the  rear  of  the  Administrative  Block  on  the  left 
hand,  and  provides  acpmniod.ation  for  four  beds  in 
the  men  s ward,  .and  six  beds  in  the  women's  and 
childrens  ward.  The  two  wards  are  sciiaratcd 
partly  by  a corridor,  and  iwrtly  by  the  nurses'  room 
Pull  control  over  both  wards  can  be  obtained  by 
means  of  windows  placed  in  the  nurses’  room  \ 
private  ward,  containing  two  bods,  lies  to  the  rear  of 
the  nurses’ room.  Lavatories,  bath.s.  scullery  linen 
and  food  stores  have  been  erected  in  suitable 
positions.  The  wards  are  heated  by  Manchester 
grates,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  floors.  A verandah 
runs  the  length  of  the  entire  building  on  the  we.st 
side.  The  Isolation  Block  is  situated  iminediatelv 
to  the  left  of  the  -Administrative  Block,  and  contains 
single  wards,  with  nurses'  room  and  out- 
building containing  bath,  sink,  &c.  The  ventilation 
ot  the  Scarlet  Fever  Pavilion  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  Sturteyant  Company,  and  combines  heating 
with  ventilation.  Air  is  supplied  to  the  building 
and  withdrawn  by  nieans  of  two  fans,  worked  by  a 
four  horse-power  engine.  The  air  is  heated  before 
admission  by  means  of  steam  pipes,  around  which 
It  circulates.  The  air  is  also  filtered,  and  can.  when 
necessary,  bs  moistened,  and  to  a centain  extent 
cooled.  This  air  is  admitted  at  a height  of  10  ft., 

® outlets  are  placed  close  to  the  floors  under 
the  beds.  The  extracted  air  is  conducted  by  earthen- 
ware pipes  to  the  laundry  chimney.  The  ventilating 
are  of  glazed  earthenware,  and  are  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  cleansed.  The  ventilation  of  the 
parts  of  the  hospital  is  carried  on  by  fireplaces, 


ventilating  stoves,  ventilating  gas-lights,  and  Boyle’s 
patent  ventilators.  I he  Laundry  lies  to  the  e.xtreme 
south  of  the  site,  and  contains  patients’  laundry, 
engine-house,  staff  laundry,  boiler-house,  and 
chimney  90  ft.  high.  The  patients’  laundry 
in  entirely  cut  off  from  the  staff  laundry. 
The  Disinfectory,  Stabling,  and  Mortuary  Block  faces 
Longshaw-lane,  to  the  west  of  the  site.  The  dis- 
infector occupies  a building  24  ft.  long  by  12  ft. 
wide,  and  has  two  entrances.  The  grounds  of  the 
hospital  are  drained  by  means  of  surface  or  tile 
drains.  The  sewage  from  the  hospital  is  discharged 
from  the  various  buildings  into  earthenware  pipes, 
and  with  an  inclination  of  i ft.  in  60  ft.,  falls  to  the 
extreme  north-west  side  of  the  site.  There  it  joins 
the  main  sewer.  Manholes  are  placed  at  intervals 
of  200  ft.  These  are  built  of  salt-glazed  bricks,  with 
blue  brick  inverts,  and  arc  accessible  by  means  of  a 
cast-iron  manhole  cover,  on  hinges.  A perforated 
grate  is  also  placed  on  every  manhole  for  ventilation. 
All  drains,  before  entering  any  building,  are  dis- 
connected by  means  of  Buchan's  Disconnecting 
Traps,  built  into  manholes.  The  soil-pipes  from 
the  various  closets  are  ventilated  by  means  of  cast- 
iron  pipes  carried  up  the  walls  to  about  3 ft.  above 
the  eaves  of  the  roofs.  Water-closets,  sinks,  and 
hoppers  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Doulton  & 
Co.,  of  Lambeth,  and  Messrs.  Twyford  ik  Co.,  of 
Hanley.  All  outside  walls  are  formed  of  bricks, 
with  Yorkshire  stone  dressings.  All  walls,  ceilings, 
coves,  &c. , have  been  plastered  and  finished  with 
patent  adamant  plaster,  supplied  by  the  Latent 
Adamant  Company,  Limited,  of  Birmingham.  The 
plans  for  the  hospital  were  prepared  and  carried  out 
by  the  staff  of  the  Borough  Engineer  (Mr.  J.  B. 
McCalluni,  M.Inst.C.E.),  with  the  medical  assistance 
in  the  first  instance  of  Dr.  S.  Barwise,  and  secondly, 
by  Dr.  J.  Wheatley,  M.O.H.,  of  the  County 
Borough  of  Blackburn.  The  chief  contractors  were — 
for  masonry  and  brickwork,  J.  Whittaker;  for 
joinery,  Kenyon  & Moulding ; for  plumbing,  E. 
Cunliffe ; for  painting,  John  Hargreaves ; for 
plastering, ^ A.  .Airey  ; for  flagging  and  slating, 
R.  & T.  .Seed  (all  of  Blackburn).  The  total  cost, 
including  land  and  furniture,  was  about  21,000/. 

Assembly  Rooms,  Ambleside.  — The  new 
-Assembly  Rooms  at  Ambleside  have  been  opened. 
The  work  comprises  a large  assembly  room,  80  ft. 
by  38  ft.,  with  entrances  and  staircases  at  each  end, 
and  retiring-rooms,  lavatories,  &c.  Over  these  there 
is  a committee-room,  and  rooms  for  the  caretaker, 
with  a separate  staircase.  In  the  basement  there  is  a 
large  drill-hall,  with  a kitchen,  pantry,  store-rooms, 
&c.,  under  the  retiring-rooms.  There  is  an  outside 
entrance  to  the  drill-hall,  and  a staircase  leading  to 
the  assembly-room,  so  that  direct  access  is  provided 
when  suppers,  &c.,  are  required.  The  building  has 
been  carried  out  with  local  stone  and  Green 
stone  dressings,  and  has  been  built  by  the  contractor, 
Mr.  Arthur  Jackson,  of  Ambleside  ; the  steel  roof  for 
the  large  room  is  by  Mr.  Dawnay  ; healing  by 
Mr.  Spencer  (Oldham);  ventilators  by  Messrs. 
Kersliaw  (Lancaster).  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Robert  Walker,  of  Windermere. 

New  Premises,  Leadenhall-street.— The 
"West  India  House,”  Leadenhall-street,  was 
formally  opened  last  Monday  by  Alderman  and 
Sheriff  Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale,  who  attended  in  stale. 
The  contractors  were  Messrs.  John  Allen  & Sons,  cf 
Kilburn,  and  the  amount  of  the  contract  was  about 
24.000/.  The  building,  which  consists  of  mercantile 
and  shipping  offices,  occupies  the  site  of  aNos.  96,  97. 
and  98,  Leadenhall-street,  and  covers  an  area  of 
about  7,000  ft.  The  building  contains  over  100 
rooms,  and  comprises  seven  stories,  served  by  a 
W aygood  lift.  The  elevation  is  carried  out  in 
Portland  stone  and  grey  granite.  Mr.  Delissa 
Joseph  is  the  architect. 

i I 

SAJV/TAJ^  YAND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Electro  Lighting  at  Ealing.— The  build- 
ings of  “the  Local  Board’s  Central  Electric 
Lighting  Station  at  Ealing,  which  are  being 
erected  to  the  design  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs.  Bramwell  & Harris,  of  \^’est- 
minster,  are  approaching  completion.  The  con- 
tractors for  the  buildings  are  Messrs.  Wilkinson, 
Brothers  ; the  machinery  and  boiler  contracts  are 
hera  by  Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers  and  by  Messrs. 
Jamfes  Watt  & Co.,  respectively;  while  the  mains 
are  being  laid  by  The  Callender  Bitumen  Company. 

All  branches  of  the  work  are  now  so  far  advanced 
that  the  supply  current  will  be  commenced  earlv  in 
September.  During  the  month  of  October ' the 
Local  Board  propose  to  hold  an  Electrical  Exhibition 
in  the  Victoria  Hall  or  other  suitable  place,  so  that 
customers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
uses  to  which  electricity  could  be  put,  for  lighting 
or  for  other  purposes. 

Drainj^ge  of  Naples. — A recent  report  of  the 
British  Consul  at  Naples  upon  the  trade  of  that 
district  contains  some  interesting  information  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  sanitary  measures  resolved  upon 
for  that  city  by  Parliament  after  the  visitation  of 
cholera  in  1884,  and  towards  the  cost  of  which  a 
subvention  of  4,000,000/.  was  granted.  The 
general  outline  of  the  drainage  scheme  is  : The  city 
has  been  divided  in  three  zones — high,  middle  and 
low,  the  latter  running  along  the  sea  shore.  The 
sewage  and  pluvial  waters  of  the  high  zone  will  flow 
off  by  the  natural  decline  ; the  sewage  of  the  middle 
and  low  zones  will  meet  at  a certain  point,  and  is 
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to  be  raised  by  pumping  machinery  into  a sewei 
common  to  the  three  zones.  The  main  drainage 
thus  comprises  a collector  and  an  outlet  discharging 
into  the  Bay  of  Cuma-  on  the  combined  system  ; a 
collector  for  the  middle  zone,  opening  into  an  outlet 
discharging  in  the  Bay  of  Xisida  on  the  separate 
system,  the  sewer  ending  at  Piedigrotta,  where  the 
sewage  will  be  raised  by  pumps  into  the  sewer  discharg- 
ing at  Cuthae,  while  the  rain-water  will  go  to  Nisida : 
two  collectors  for  the  low  zone,  the  sewage  being 
pumped  up  into  the  high  zone  collector,  and  the 
pluvial  water  flowing  to  the  sea  ; two  collectors  for 
the  water  from  the  hills,  carrying  earth  and  sand— 
these  will  be  discharged  at  the  limits  of  the  ci'y  ; 
five  safety  outlets  in  cases  of  torrents  caused  by 
extraordinary  rainfall.  To  assure  the  action  of  the 
sewers,  a high-pressure  conduit  from  the  springs  of 
Serino,  capable  of  conveying  130.C00  cubic  yards  of 
water  per  day,  has  been  added  to  two  long-existing 
conduits ; the  surplus  will  be  used  for  watering 
the  streets.  The  above  wotks  are  in  an  advanced 
state,  and  will  be  finished  wilhin  a year,  after 
which  time  the  street  drainage  will  be  commenced, 
and  subsequently  led  into  the  collectorsof  the  different 
zones.  As  each  zone  is  independent  of  the  others, 
the  work  can  be  proceeded  with  at  various  points 
simultaneously.  Respecting  the  utilisation  of  the 
sewage  of  Naples,  it  was  considered,  that  as  the  city 
was  built  on  the  sea-shore,  it  would  not  be  convenient 
to  use  the  sewage  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the 
plan  was  therefore  adopted  to  let  the  sewage  run 
along  the  shore  of  Cumru.  which  is  deserted  for 
about  12^  miles;  in  addition,  the  irrigation  s\stem 
adopted  m other  countries  was  not  considered  safe 
to  be  employed  in  this  hot  climate.  The  question 
©fusing  the  sewage  for  agricultural  purposes  has  been 
left  to  private  enterprise.  The  cost  of  the  drainage 
system  is  estimated  at  ^^920.000,  and  will  be 
defrayed  by  the  State,  but  a portion  will  be  refunded 
bv  the  Municipality  of  Naples  through  the  payment 
of  an  annual  interest.  The  balance.  3,080,000/., 
will  be  used  for  the  demolition  of  the  low  quarters 
of  the  city. 

St.  Ccthbkrt’s  Church,  Edinburgh.— In  the 
notice  of  this  church  in  our  last  issue,  in  the  sentence 
“ far  enough  below  the  level  of  Princes-street  to  feel 
uncomfortably  dark,"  the  word  printed  "dark" 
should  have  been  “sunk."  The  reference  was 
merely  to  the  architectural  position  of  the 
church. 

The  Veadon  Water  Supply,  Yorkshire. — 
The  Veadon  Waterworks  Company  have  impounded 
in  a reservoir  at  Hawksworlh,  between  Baildon  and 
Menston,  a portion  of  the  water  which  finds  its  way 
from  700  acres  cf  moorland  in  that  neigh^urbood 
into  three  becks,  and  eventually  into  the  River  Aire. 
The  people  to  be  served  numl^red  about  11,000  at 
the  last  census.  The  water  drawn  from  three  becks 
s carried  in  culverts  to  the  reservoir,  the  piincipal 
structural  feature  of  w hich  is  an  earthen  embank- 
ment half  a mile  long,  50  ft.  high  at  its  loftiest  point, 
250  ft.  wide  at  the  base,  and  12  ft.  across  its  summit, 
A watertight  puddle  wall  is  < 
of  the  bank  to  a depth  of  40  ft.  below  the  original 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  area  of  the  new  storage 
basin  is  a little  over  j6  acres,  and,  as  it  stands 765  ft. 
above  the  sea  level,  the  force  gathered  by  the  water 
in  its  descent  hereVom  to  Guiseley  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  send  it  up  the  opposite  acclivity  to 
Yeadon  and  Rawdon.  The  construction  of  the 
reservoir  has  cost  about  23,000/.  The  engineer  who 
planned  and  has  superintended  the  construction  of 
the  works  is  Mr.  A.  E.  Preston,  of  Bradford;  Mr. 
lohn  Brigg,  of  Bingley,  has  built  the  reservoir,  Mr. 
H.  Wilson,  of  Great  Horton,  laying  the  pipes. 

Waterworks.  New  Quay,  Cornwall.  —A 
preliminary  trial  has  just  been  made  of  the  new- 
pumping  plant  erected  for  giving  a supplementary 
supply  of  water  to  New  (Juay.  The  directors  of 
the  Water  Company  obtained  posse.ssion  of  the 
disused  mine-shaft  at  Mount  Wise,  which  tapped  a 
large  spring  of  w ater.  Mr.  J.  Thomas,  M.  Inst.C.  K. , 
of  Mevagissy,  advised  that  pumps  should  lie  fixed 
in  the  well  capable  of  delivering  6,000  gallons  per 
hour  into  the  service  reservoir  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

order  was  subsequently  placed  with  the  firm  of 
engineers  Stotherl  & Pitt,  Limited,  of  Bath,  to 
construct  the  necessary  machinery.  Pumps  of  the 
two-throw  bucket  type.  7 in.  diameter  by  18  in. 
stroke,  are  fixed  in  the  well  64  ft  below  {he  water 
level,  and  with  their  suction  and  delivery-pipes  are 
suspended  from  steel  girders  built  into  the  walls  of 
the  shaft  a few  feet  alMve  the  water,  and  these  also 
carry  the  valve-box,  air-vessel,  and  rising  main  to 
tbe  reservoir,  into  which  the  water  is  delivered  at  a 
height  of  163  ft.  above  the  pumps.  The  pumps  are 
worked  bv  helical  spur-gearing  to  deaden  noise,  and 
are  driven  by  a steam-engine  of  six  nominal  horse- 
power. the  steam  being  supplied  by  a steel  Cornish 
boiler. 


have  been  prepared  by  M.  Bernier,  architect,  is  esti- 
mated at  1,291,000  francs.  Theamount  is  proposed 
to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  property  in  Rue  Richer, 
where  the  Opdra  stores  stood  which  were  burned 

down  last  winter. M.  Chaplain  is  at  work  on  a 

medal  of  tbe  new  President  of  the  Republic. The 

Municipal  Council  of  Paris  hiis  voted  the  con- 
struction of  a new  lunatic  asylum  at  Ville 
Evranl,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a public 
competition.  They  have  also  approved  the  plans 
for  a sanatorium  for  consumptive  patients  at 
.•\ngicourt  (Oise),  at  an  estimated  expense  of 

791,000  francs. A monument  has  been  creeled  at 

Chalons-sur-Marne  to  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
Department  who  have  been  killed  in  battle  ; and  a 
monument  has  been  erected  at  Charny.  near 
Verdun,  to  a victim  of  tbe  Franco-German  war, 
named  VioUard,  who  was  shot  by  the  Germans  in 

October,  1870. A congress  of  owners  of  building 

propicrty  in  France  will  be  held  at  Lyons  from  the 

6th  to  the  9th  of  August. A new  hospital  is  to  be 

constructed  at  Marseilles,  and  another  is  shorily  to 
be  built  at  St.  Etienne. The  Chamber  of  Depu- 

ties has  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
a petition  in  favour  of  the  immediate  execution  of 
the  long-desired  canal  from  tbe  .Atlantic  to  the  Medi- 
terranean.-  M.  Fagel,  the  sculptor,  is  to  e.xecuie 

for  the  town  of  Maubeuge  a bust  of  the  late  President, 
which  will  be  placed  in  the  court  of  the  Mairie  on 

a pedestal  designed  by  M.  Neuilles  (architect). 

The  Town  Council  of  Limoges  has  voted  the  erec- 
tion of  a statue  to  the  late  President,  to  be  erected 

in  a public  place  in  the  town. We  regret  to  have 

to  record  the  death,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  of  M. 
Edmond  Guillaume,  architect  to  the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuileiie.®,  and  a Professor  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Aris.  We  shall  give  a special  notice  of  this  eminent 
architect  in  the  next  "Letter  from  Paris."—  -The 
death  is  also  announced  of  M.  Edouard  Andrd,  a 
wealthy  amateur,  well  known  for  bis  enlightened 
taste  in  art.  He  had  made  a splendid  collection  of 
works  of  art  in  his  mansion  in  the  Boulevard 
Haussraann.  He  married  some  years  ago  MdHe. 
Nelly  Jacquemard.  who  has  acquired  a considerable 

reputation  as  a portrait-painter. The  two  ceilings 

by  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  M.  Bonnit,  which  we 
published  last  month,  are  row  in  process  of  being 

fixed  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. Tbe  Municipal 

Council  1 ave  commissioned  M,  Goustiaux  to 
represent  them  at  the  Congress  of  the  Public  Health 
Institute  to  be  held  in  London  this  week. 


perial  Chancellor  on  foot,  in  his  Cuirassier  uniform. 
The  ornamentation  of  the  pediment  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  approaches  are  left  to  the  arti>t  ; 
a model  of  the  statue,  sixty  centimetres  high,  and 
one  of  the  approaches  to  the  scale  of  1 in  25  are 
required.  The  competition,  in  which  firemiunis  of 
tbe  total  value  of  4,000/.  will  be  given,  is  restricted 
to  German  artists,  and  will  close  on  June  i next 
year.  The  architectural  members  of  the  jury,  which 
numbers  eighteen,  and  includes  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Reichstag,  are  Messrs.  Lnde, 

Kyllmann,  and  Wallot. Two  fountains  are 

to  be  erected  on  the  Gendarmenmarkl  at  a cost 

of  1,400/. The  new  church  at  Schbneberg, 

asuburb  of  Berlin,  is  to  be  consecrated  on  October  i. 

The  edifice  will  be  lighted  by  clectricitj;.  

The  Emperor  has  approved  of  the  re-election  of 
Professor  Becker  as  President  of  the  Royal 

Academy  of  Arts. Professor  Jakobsihal  has  lieen 

elected  head  of  the  ar<bilectural  department  of  the 

Charloltenburg  Technical  Uollege. Professor 

Hundreiser’s  group,  as  well  as  Nikolaus  Geigers 
" Barbarossa,"  for  the  Ryffhauser  l-.mperor  William 
monument,  are  nearly  completed.  Barbarossa  is 
represented  seated  on  his  throne  just  aw.ikeniog 
from  the  long  sleep  that,  according  to  the  myth, 

has  overtaken  him. The  organ  of  Sliasburg 

Cathedral  is  to  be  reconstructed  according  to  plans 

by  M.  Merklin,  of  Paris,  at  a co;t  of  1.500/. 

The  city  of  Dortmund  has  petitioned  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  in  favour  of  the  canalization  of  the 
Uppe,  so  as  to  form  a navigable  waterway  between 
Dortmund  and  the  Rhine,  the  proposed  prolongation 

of  the  F.ms  canal  having  been  rejected. The  new 

German  hospital  at  Jerusalem  was  opened  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month. 

Russia.— The  Government  is  establishing  an 
arcb.x’ological  institute  at  Constantinople  with  a view 
to  aiding  the  investigation  of  the  antiquities  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  by  Russians.  Tbe  annual 
grant  is  12,000  roubles  gold,  and  the  control  is 
vested  in  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Constantinople. 

The  Russian  Palestine  Mission  has  j-iresenled 

the  bust  of  King  Herod,  discovered  at  Jerusalem 
during  certain  arcbmological  invehligations.  to  the 
Imperial  collections  at  St.  Petersburg. 


tiERMANY.  — The  Municipality  of  Berlin  has 
appointed  a committee  to  consider  the  proposals 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  Metropolitan  Overhead 
Electrical  Railways.  This  means  more  delay,  which 
is  much  to  be  deplored  in  view  of  the  short  lime  left 
for  their  construction  liefore  tbe  1896  Exhibition. 

The  building  of  the  tramway  over  the  Opern- 

platz  has  been  commenced. Work  on  the 

alterations  to  the  Royal  Opera  House  is  now  in  full 
progress;  7,500/.  is  to  be  spent  on  the  heating 
arrangements,  and  2,500/.  on  alterations  to  the 


deattneDase,anai2n.acro55..5su.mHiLi  lelephone  lines  from  Berlin 

ight  puddle  wall  IS  carried  dowri^lhe  middle  Munich,  and  from  Berlin  to  Vienna  (the 


latter  is  6€o  kilometres  long),  are  to  be 
pleted  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  lines  will 
also  serve  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Nuremberg,  and  Prague. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 


France. — The  Government  has  submitted  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  a scheme  for  the  construction, 
near  the  fortifications  of  Paiis  (between  the  Clichy 
and  .-Asni^res  gates),  of  large  isolated  buildings  10 
receive  respectively  the  deccrations  and  scenic  pro- 
perties of  tbe  Opdra,  the  Op4ra  Comique,  and  the 
Oddon.  The  cost  of  these  buildings,  plans  of  winch 


also  serve  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Nuremberg,  and  Praguc. 

The  sarcophagi  of  the  Emperor  William  I.  and 

his  consort,  by  Prolessor  Encke,  have  arrived  from 
Carrara,  and  will  be  shortly  placed  in  the  mausoleum 

at  Charloltenburg. Professor  Conrad  Ilase,  since 

1849  Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Hanover 
Technical  College,  has  announced  his  intention 

of  retiring  in  October. The  Saxon  Ministry 

of  the  Interior  is  about  to  nominate  a com- 
mission for  the  preservation  of  monumental 

works  of  art  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 

Professor  Dorpfeld's  report  as  to  the  excavations 
undertaken  at  Hissarlik  during  last  jear  has  recently 
been  published  under  the  title  " Troja.  1893."  The 
excavators  were  successful  in  their  chief  endeavour — 
viz  , the  establishment  of  the  existence  of  a city  of 

the  Mycenrean  epoch  in  the  so-called  sixth  layer. 

The  latest  number  of  the  Limes  journal  contains 
Herr  Conrady's  description  of  acasiellum  at  Altstadt, 
near  Millenberg,  discovered  during  the  works  on  the 
railway  from  the  latter  place  to  .\schaffenburg.  and 
Herr  'Kohl’s  report  of  his  investigations  of  the 
Limes  Rhmticus"at  Monschrot.  Here  the  original 
frontier  mark  was  met  with  about  4 ft.  below  the 
surface,  in  the  form  of  the  remains  of  a continuous 
wooden  paling.  The  distance  from  the  " Limes 
wall  varies  from  2 to  17  yds.;  the  course  taken  by 
this  paling  is  more  straggling  than  that  of  the 
" Limes  " wall,  which  was  undoubtedly  constructed 

at  a later  dale. Work  has  been  commenced  on 

the  foundations  of  the  National  Monument  to  the 
Emperor  William  I at  Berlin.  The  foundations 
being  l.)elow  the  level  of  the  Spree  are  likely  to  lake 
a considerable  lime,  as  special  works  will  be  neces- 
sary to  fence  it  against  the  river.  The  colonnade 
encircling  the  monument  will  be  built  in  accordance 
with  new  plans  by  Herr  Halmhtiber,  in  which  much 
of  the  ornamentation  shown  in  the  original  model 
has  been  discarded.  On  the  Spree  side  there  is  to 
be  a slight  curve  towards  the  river  which,  it  is 
claimed.  * ill  enhance  the  general  effect.  The  monu- 
ment will  be  unveiled  on  March  22,  1897. A 

competition  is  announced  for  the  proposed  statue  of 
Pnnee  Bismarck  in  front  of  tbe  Kbnigsplatz  fa9ade 
of  tbe  new  Imperial  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
statue  in  bronze  is  to  represent  the  Prince  as  hn 


MIS  CELLANEO  US. 

Glass  Buk  k-s.— We  have  received  a circular 
describing  and  illustrating  the  " Falconnier " glass 
bricks,  made  at  Penzig,  in  Silesia.  The  circular 
says  "The  glass-bricks  are  hollow,  hermetically 
sealed,  and  contain  air.  They  are  sent  from  the 
works  ready  for  use.  The  laying  of  them  is  very 
simple,  being  accomplished  in  the  same  manner  as 
ordinary  bricks  ; viz  . with  mortar  or  cement.  The 
daylight  enters  a wall  of  glass-bricks  freely,  but  it  is 
not  iransparcnL  The  glass-bricks  also  impede 
sound,  and  being  bad  conductors  of  heat,  the 
temperature  inside  the  walls  changes  very  slowly. 
This  makes  them  a valuable  material  for  building 
hoi-houses,  ice-houses,  icc.  The  cost  of  healing  a 
hot-house  built  of  glass-bricks,  for  example,  is  50 
per  cent,  less  than  one  built  of  window-glass."  This 
of  course  one  would  naturally  expect  to  be  the  case, 
but  the  initial  cost  of  the  structure  must  be  con- 
siderably greater.  We  can.  however,  imagine  other 
uses  for  the  material  than  for  gref-n-houses.  It 
seems  worth  attention.  Messrs.  H.  I’ahl  & Co.  are 
the  London  agents. 

Surrey  Akch.toi.ogicai.  Society.— The  annual 
excursion  of  this  society  for  1894  \v.as  to  Farn- 
ham,  and  it  took  place  on  the  i8lb  inst.  As 
Farnham  was  visited  in  July,  1880,  by  this  societ\q 
when  a paper  was  read  in  the  church  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Nevill.  anil  another  in  the  castle  by  the  Hon.  W. 
Si.  John  Brodrick.  M.l’.,  and  which  papers  are  pub- 
lislied  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Society's  7 r.nis- 
achons.  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  visit  lho‘e 
structures  on  tbe  present  occasion,  and  the  party  went 
first  to  Bentley  Church,  where  the  Rev.  O.  C.  Lang, 
tbe  Vicar,  read  a paper  descriptive  of  the  building. 
He  said  the  oldest  parts  of  the  present  church  dated 
from  about  1130  to  1120,  this  being  also  the  about 
date  of  the  founding  of  Waverley  .\bbcy.  — It  was 
staled  that  an  older  edifice  had  existed,  and  when 
constructing  a drain  on  the  north  side  of  the  church- 
yard a concrete  foundation  was  iliscovercd  which 
seemed  to  iioint  to  some  earlier  building.  When 
the  renovation  took  place  on  the  last  occasion,  the 
west  wall  of  tlie  north  aisle  contained  many  fragments 
of  Norman  capitals  and  mouldings,  upon  some  of 
which  were  scroll  patterns;  the  Norman  font  was 
also  recovered,  but  in  a much  injured  state.  I he 
stained  glass  in  the  east  window  was  English 
workmanship  of  about  i450-  — Lang  next 
described  tbe  bells,  tbe  brasses,  and  the  monuments, 
also  the  parish  registers,  which  dated  back  to  1539. 
The  journey  was  then  continued  to  Froyle  Church, 
where  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson,  F.S.A.,  the_  hen. 
secretary,  described  the  church,  which  consists  of 
chancel  and  a large  nave,  the  latter,  as  well  as  the 
lower,  being  rebuilt  in  brickwerk  in  1772.  Portions 
of  tbe  chancel  bad  also  been  destroyed  completely. 
The  east  window  and  gable  end,  however,  remained, 
and  dated  from  about  136010  1380.  The  window 
was  particularly  interesting,  being  filled  m with 
stained  glass  of  that  period,  and  consisted  of 
numerous  coats-of-arms.  The  colouring  of  the 
glass  was  very  good,  and  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson  was 
of  oninion  that  it  had  tbe  finest  display  of  heraldr 
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in  the  whole  of  Hampshire.  Crondall  church  was 
■ next  visited,  and  here  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  M.  C. 

I Baynes,  read  a paper  on  the  church  and  its 
monuments  ; and  Mr.  C.  Forster  Hayward,  F.S.A. . 
gave  an  architectural  description  of  the  building. 
t Country  and  London  Tenders. — At  the  last 
|i  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
I Board,  at  the  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee, the  tenders  of  Mr.  C.  Wall,  Chelsea,  for  the 
erection  of  the  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  pavilions 
at  the  Brook  Hospital  at  an  aggregate  sum  of 
' 96,315/.  were  accepted.  Considerable  discussion 
i arose  upon  several  other  recommendations  of  the 
committee  bearing  upon  tenders  in  connexion  with 
; the  same  hospital.  Mr.  Elliott  wanted  to  know  why 
i one  firm  had  been  passed  over  in  preference  to 
j another  whose  tender  was  22/.  less.  Mr.  Scovell 
I .said  that  this  was  a matter  which  had  been  gone 
1 into  in  committee,  and  had  only  been  decided  upon 
> after  full  discussion.  Mr.  Robinson  thought  they 
* were  bound  to  give  the  contracts  to  the  lowest 
r tenderer  unless  reasons  were  given  to  the  contrary. 

I He  also  considered  th.at  the  tender  of  Messrs.  J. 

1 Shillitoe  & .Sons,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  for  the 
erection  of  other  buildings  at  the  Brook  Hospital  at 
i 67,750/.  ought  not  to  be  accepted.  In  his  opinion 
j London  labour  ought  to  be  employed,  and  he 
\ proposed  as  an  amendment  that  the  tenders  of  Mr. 

I Charles  Wall  be  accepted  for  two  sections  of  the 
work  in  place  of  those  of  Messrs.  Shillitoe.  Mr. 
Brass  seconded  the  amendment,  which  was  carried, 
j "Mountain,  Moor,  and  Loch."— The  illus- 
I trated  guide-book  (Sir  J.  Causton  & Sons)  under 
( this  title  is  apparently,  like  others  of  the  kind,  a 
J publication  in  the  interbsts  of  a railway  company,  to 
j recommend  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  country 
I through  which  ihe  West  Highland  Railway  passes  ; 

J but  it  is  really  very  well  clone,  and  is  quite  an 
i agreeable  and  readable  book,  as  well  as  practically 
i useful  to  people  who  do  not  know  the  ground. 

JCnciinekiong  Trade.s’  Report.  — Messrs. 

1 Matheson  & Grant’s  half-yearly  report  says  that 
i strikes  and  labour  troubles  are  among  the  main 
I causes  which  at  present  hinder  and  postpone  the 
I improvement  in  trade  which  has  been  so  long  ex- 
■ peeled.  Harvest  prospects  are  favourable,  and  in 
other  respects  also  there  are  numerous  signs  of 
I recovery  from  the  dulness  of  the  last  three  years, 

: whicli  has  restricted  almost  every  kind  of  engineer- 
i ing  enterprise.  The  heavy  trades  have  specially 
^ suffered,  for  while  in  many  branches  activity  has 
' never  ceased,  railway  construction,  shipbuilding, 
and  other  industries  which  demand  large  quantities 
of  steel  and  iron  have  been  unduly  depressed.  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  present  accumulation  of  idle 
capital  cannot  for  long  remain  unemployed  ; and  it 
is  likely  to  be  used  in  countries  and  for  purposes 
which  are  more  under  the  control  of  the  British 
investor  than  has  been  the  case  in  previou.s  periods 
of  revival.  Railway  enterprise  in  the  United  .'States 
has  in  the  past  absorbed  a large  share  of  British 
capital  without  directly  benefitting  British  engineers 
or  manufacturers.  The  destruction  of  confidence 
in  the  management  of  such  railways,  and  the  heavy 
losses  incurred  by  the  investors  in  them,  may 
together  tend  to  divert  investments  to  India  ani 
the  colonies.  In  India  alone  there  are  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  remunerative  railways  ; the  traffic  is 
waiting,  plant  and  material  can  be  bought  cheaply, 
and  the_  capital  is  available  if  proper  facilities  and 
permissions  are  granted.  Even  on  existing  railways 
expenditure  on  maintenance  has  been  unduly 
restricted,  and  there  will  be  much  leeway  to  make 
up  in  the  renewals  of  rolling  stock  and  other  plant 
which  will  be  manufactured  here.  In  South  Africa 
the  output  of  gold  is  largely  nnd  steadily  rising,  and 
with  such  increase  will  come  the  need  for  more 
•ailways  and  more  mining  machinery.  .And  every 
lew  railway  will  assist  m opening  out  a field  for 
‘xtensions  and  further  development  of  mines. 
The  prices  of  pig-iron  are  rather  lower  than  in 
fanuary,  and  were  it  not  for  uncertainties  in  regard 
:o  the  cost  of  fuel,  strike  of  colliers  in  Scotland,  and 
he  closing  of  the  blast  fmnaces.  the  tendency  would 
irobably  be  slill  downwards.  The  prices  of  finished 
ron  are  also  very  low  and  seem  to  be  tending  down- 
vards,  but  even  a moderate  improvement  in  the 
general  export  returns  of  the  country  will,  if 
:ontinued,  tell  quickly  in  favour  of  the  iron  trade 
ilso.  The  steel  trade  seems  to  have  settled  down 
0 a monotony  of  cheapness.  Although  the  low  prices 
ire  of  course  largely  due  to  modern  economies  of 
nanufacture.  it  is  obvious  that  the  current  rates  of 
;/.  I2S.  6d.  per  ton  for  rails  and  5/  for  ship-plates 
annot  leave  a compensating  profit  to  the  makers. 

• he  coal  strike  in  Scotland  and  the  consequent 
toppage  of  the  steel  works  is  diverting  much  of  the 
rade  in  shipbuilding  material  to  England.  Not- 
uthstanding  the  extreme  cheapness  of  steel  and  the 
tore  than  corresponding  reduction  in  the  prices  of 
nished  work  the  leading  firms  are  only  partially 
mployed,  and  in  seeking  profit  from  the  manu- 
iicture  they  have  often  to  undertake  troublesome 
nd  risky  erection  in  situ  at  home  and  abroad. 
|iccording  to  the  amount  of  repetition,  bridges  up  to 
po-ft.  span  can  be  purchased  at  from  10/.  to  13/. 
er  ton,  and  roof  structures  at  from  12/.  to  15/.  per 
>n.  During  the  last  half-year  a considerable 
innage  has  been  made  for  English  railways  at 
ome  ; the  bridges  for  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
ave  been  finished,  but  much  further  work  in 
larchouses,  wharfs,  and  other  subsidiary  structures 


will  be  needed.  The  Tower  Bridge  over  the  Thames 
is  finished.  The  Watkin  Tower,  now  being  erected 
near  London,  which  was  to  outvie  the  Eiffel 
structure  in  Paris,  is  stopped,  at  a height  of  200  fc., 
for  want  of  funds.  There  has  been  a moderate 
export  of  bridges  to  India,  China,  and  Japan. 
The  principal  railways  at  home  are  con- 
stantly extending  and  rebuilding  their  stations, 
and  there  is  much  strengthening  and  renewing 
of  bridges.  Prices  for  works  of  this  kind  will 
probably  advance  if  the  export  trade  continues 
to  revive.  The  Portland  cement  trade,  which  during 
the  last  ten  years  has  increased  in  quantity  and 
importance,  has  since  1892  been  depressed  and 
unremuneralive.  The  factories  in  the  London  dis- 
trict which  produce  the  bulk  of  English  cement  and 
dominate  the  trade,  have  now  an  output  capacity  of 
about  25,000  tons  weekly,  but  the  sales  last  year 
reached  the  low  level  of  about  15,000  tons,  and 
ajlhough  there  has  been  a considerable  revival  since 
Easter,  even  now  they  hardly  attain  20.000  tons,  and 
there  is  no  improvement  whatever  in  price.  The 
growing  consumption — most  of  it  for  export — is 
however  a good  sign  of  returning  activity  in  public 
works  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  London  School  Board  and  Painters.— 
A correspondent  having  written  to  the  School  Board 
for  London  asking  if  the  contractors  lor  painting 
the  schools  this  summer  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
the  union  rate  of  wages  to  their  workmen,  and  also 
if  the  unemployed  painters  residing  in  the  district 
of  each  school  would  have  the  preference  for  work, 
has  received  a reply  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  to 
the  effect  that  the  clause  in  each  contract  for  painting 
with  reference  to  the  rate  of  wages  is  as 
follows; — "Where  the  London  scale  of  wages 
shall  apply  the  contractor  sliall  pay  to  the  workmen 
employed  by  him  the  rate  of  wages  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  Central  Association  of  Master  Builders 
of  London  and  the  London  Building  Trades’  Federa- 
tion. In  all  other  districts  where  the  London  scale 
of  wages  shall  not  apply  the  contractor  shall  pay 
the  workmen  and  ail  other  persons  employed  byhirn 
in  connexion  with  his  contract  not  less  than  the 
minimum  standard  rate  of  wages  which  may  for 
the  time  being  be  usual  and  generally  paid  where 
such  workmen  are  employed."  There  is,  be  stated, 
no  requirement  in  the  contract  that  contractors  shall 
give  the  preference  to  those  workmen  who  live  in 
the  locality  of  each  school,  and  the  Board  are  not 
proposing  to  insert  a clause  to  this  effect  in  the 
contract, 

Dedication  of  H.ackney  Marshes.— On  the 
2ist  inst.,  Sir  John  Hutton  (Chairman  of  the 
London  County  Council)  formally  dedicated 
Hackney  Marshes  to  the  public  for  ever.  The 
Marsh  is  a large  area  of  flat  meadow-land,  inter- 
sected and  skirted  by  the  River  Lea  and  its  tribu- 
taries. It  is  337  acres  in  extent,  and  has  been 
secured  by  the  London  County  Council  at  a cost  of 
75,000/.,  of  which  50,050/.  has  been  contributed  by 
tlie  Council,  15,000/.  by  the  Hackney  District 
Board.  5,000/.  by  Lord  Amherst  (the  Lord  of  the 
Manor),  and  5,000/.  by  private  subscription.  There 
arevarious  interesting  historical  associations  attached 
to  the  Marshes,  and  the  old  hostelry  of  the  White 
Hart,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1513,  and 
which  was  the  resort  of  the  celebrated  highwayman, 
Dick  Turpin,  still  stands. 

The  Guild  and  School  ok  Handicraft. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Guild  and  School  of  Handi- 
craft was  celebrated  at  Essex  House,  Mile  End-road, 
on  the  2ist  inst.  A garden  party  was  held  in  the 
grounds  adjoining  the  house,  and  subsequently  the 
annual  meeting  was  held,  under  the  pres  dency  of 
Sir  A.  Rollit,  M.P. , when  Mr.  Walter  Crane  pre- 
sented the  report  for  the  past  year.— Sir  Albert 
Rollit,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  it  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten  that  London  was  a great 
manufacturing  city,  and,  therefore,  it  was  essential 
that  those  in  the  City  should  take  care  of  the 
instruction  and  training  of  our  workmen.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  authorities  of  the  school 
would  continue,  as  heretofore,  first  to  give  the 
scientific  basis  of  all  industrial  education  in  know- 
ledge, and  then  to  combine  that  professional  work 
with  practical  teaching  in  the  workshop.  This  was 
the  first  institution  of  the  kind  which  made  this 
combination,  and  the  work  might  well  be  fostered 
by  the  County  Council,  for  the  Guild  much  needed 
financial  support.- Mr.  Walter  Crane  said  the 
efforts  made  in  our  large  towns  to  bring  the  laggard 
technical  education  up  to  modern  requirements  were 
inspired  solely  by  the  desire  to  see  England  pre- 
eminent in  trade.  As  an  artist,  he  raised  his  protest, 
for  he  was  not  prepared  to  advocate  England's 
triumphant  progress  as  the  workshop  ot  the  world, 

The  first  object  of  education  was  to  make  life 
livable,  and  they  should  not  destroy  the  means  of 
life  in  getting  their  living.  He  thought  art  and 
handicraft  should  ever  go  hand  in  hand.  The  main 
object  was  to  produce  things  of  beauty,  and  there 
should  be  no  production  for  production’s  sake.  It 
was  curious  that  in  France  and  Germany,  and  on 
the  Conlinen  generally,  they  were  beginning  to 
look  to  England  to  lead  them  in  matters  of  industrial 
design. 

-y  y 

LEGAL. 

POLLUTION  OF  L.AKE  WINDERMERE. 

Mr.  Justice  Collins  gave  judgment  on  the 


Townson  v.  Bowness  Local  Board,  which  was  tried 
at  the  recent  .Appleby  Assizes.  The  action  was 
brought  by  the  piainliff  to  prevent  the  defendants 
from  turning  sewage  into  Lake  Windermere.  His 
Lordship  said  that  the  defence  was  that  the  liquid 
turned  into  the  lake  was  purified,  so  that  it  ceased  to 
be  sewage  ; that  even  if  it  was  sewage  the  defendants 
adopted  the  best  available  means  of  treating  it,  and 
that  the  plaintiff  was  not  the  party  aggrieved.  The 
last-mentioned  point  was  strongly  urged.  Mr. 
Townson  was  a riparian  owner,  and  his  land  was 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  distant  from  the  effluent. 
Further  down  he  bad  an  hotel,  and  he  was  one  of  a 
limited  number  of  persons  who  had  an  e.xclusive 
right  of  fishing  in  the  lake.  It  was  perfectly  clear 
that  sewage  passed  into  the  lake,  and  counsel  for 
the  defence  eventually  admitted  this.  He  thought 
it  wa.s  clear  that  the  effluent  left  something  to  be 
desired,  and  he  found  that  a scheme  had  been 
prepared  for  dealing  with  it,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  but  the  Local  Board 
which  proposed  it  was  defeated,  and  a board  which 
supported  a policy  of  inaction  elected.  His  Lord- 
ship^  also  held  that  the  plaintiff  was  a party 
aggrieved,  and  directed  that  the  pollution  should 
cease,  but  allowed  six  months  for  the  construction 
of  the  necessary  works. 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  July  30. 

British  Archaeological  AssociatioH.~\nnuzi\  Congress, 


Manchester 


Tuesday,  Jui.v  31. 


British  A>chirological  Association.— \r\n\sa.\  CongrciS, 
Manchester  (continued). 

Wf.dnesdav,  Auou.st  I. 

British  Archceologicnl  Association. — Annual  Congress 
Manchester  (continued).  " ' 

Builders'  Foremen  ami  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution.— 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  in>:iiihers,'8.3o  p.ni. 

Thursday,  Auoust  2. 

British  Archirolosicat  Annual  Congress 

Manchester  (continued). 

Friday,  Auoust  3. 

British  Archirological  Annual  Congress 

Manchester  (continued). 

Liverpool  F.npnecring  Excursion  to  the 

Oswestry  reservoir  and  filter-beds,  masonry  dam  and  tower 
at  Lake  Vyrnwy. 

Saturday,  August  4. 

British  Aicka-ological  Association.— .\nTiua[  Congress 
Manchester  (concluded).  ” ’ 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — Excursion  (second 
day). 


19th  inst.,  at  the  Manchester  Assizes,  in  the  case  of 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

AIISTRACTS  OK  SPECIFICATIONS. 

14,766.  Hand-rails:  D.  Taylor. — For  h.and-rails,  the 
length  of  which  m.ay  be  lengthened  or  short'iied,  say  for 
cottagers  wlio  have  to  provide  hand-rails  at  their  (-.wii  ex- 
pense,  as  they  lemovc  from  one  dwelling  to  another,  a 
hand-r.iil  is  formed  of  a rod  of  circular  section  of  wood  con- 
nected by  a slidn.g  metal  tube.  It  is  fixed  in  position  by  a 
large  screw  staple,  with  fiat  tubular  socket,  10  which  the 
rad  is  fixed  by  a screw. 

14,777-— Outlet  Ventilators:  T.  Whitehead.— For 
discharging  air  or  gas  from  buildings  to  the  atmosphere,  a 

ventilator  with  a turret  and  louvre  top,  and  a bottom  por- 
tion, IS  provided,  having  inside  louvres  on  the  principle  of 
Venetian  shutters.  The  louvres  are  formed  in  the  tube  as 
small  truncated  cones,  and  effectually  prevent  any  down- 
draught. 

I5,273-— FiRki’ROOk  Floors:  H.  Slotted  b.ars 

or  hanger  and  boards  form  the  seating  for  the  cement  for 
the  floors,  and  these  art  supported  by  cro.ss-bars  resting  on 
or  fixed  in  slots  in  the  girders. 

15.534-— Saws  for  Stone:  J.  Smith. frame 
carrying  the  saws  IS  regulated  to  follow  an  approximately 
straight  line  from  the  highest  to  the  central  position  where 
It  IS  on  about  the  same  plane  as  the  operating  crank. 
Means  for  adjusting  and  securing  the  saws  are  also 
described  in  the  specification. 

161. — Fireplaces  : H.  Ames. — In  the  stove  c.ast  or 
wrought  iron  plate.s  or  apertures,  so  arranged  as  to  forma 
movable  slide  or  regulator  which  is  fixed  in  the  throat  or 
lower  opening  of  the  chimney,  and  a special  slide  or  regu- 
lator, are  the  main  features  of  this  invention. 

7. 137-— Parquet  Plates  for  Floors  ; G.  L’uden.— 
The  plates  are  of  asphaUe  or  such  like  substance,  one  side 
covered  with  a layer  or  veneer  arranged  accordin''  to 
certpin  patterns.  Strengthening  ribs  are  naide  in  the  plate 
and  the  devices  also  bind  it  together. 

8iS49-— Fireproof  Ce.ment;  R.  Slone.— \n  tddition  to 
the  flux  used,  pearlash,  potash,  soda,  Sic.,  are  added  in 
such  propoitions  as  may  be  found  advisable. 

NEW  applications  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

July  9.-13,233,  J.  Norton,  Fastenings  for  gates  .and 
aoots. — 13,249,  J.  Farley,  Joints  of  Earthenware  or  other 

July  TO.— 13,292,  T.  Twyforcl,  Water-closets,  13,313,  J. 
Burke,  Wood-working  Machines.— 13,328,  J.  Onions.  Kilns 
for  Drying  and  Burning  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c.— 13,334,  .\.  Tit- 
chew,  Combined  Casement  Stay  and  Hook. 

Syphon  Cisterns.  J.  Rogers.— 13,387, 

C.  Anderson,  Stone  Sawing  Machines.— 13.394,  M.  ^uzey 
Windows. — 13,395,  J-  Neech,  Ventilating  Sewers. — 13,401’ 

C.  Hitchcock,  Apparatus  to  be  inserted  in  Chimneys,  Chim- 
ney-pots, &c.,  for  providing  an  ascending  current  of  air  to 
carry  off  the  smoke  from  domestic  fires,  and  prevent  down 
draught— 13,404,  A.  and  J.  Tutcher,  Flushing  apparatus 
for  Water  Cisterns. — 13,418,  H.  Jones,  Combined  Sash  and 
Casement  Windows. — 131429,  A,  Moore,  Automatic  Door- 
holder. — 13,431.  C.  McCarthy,  Preventing  the  freezing  and 
bursting  of  Water-pipes.— 13,447,  A.  Ball  and  J.  Hickton, 
Fasteners  for  Window-sasbes,  &c. 

July  12.— 13,461,  J.  Shanks,  Water-closets.— 13,471,  T. 
Core,  Wood  Pavements,  &c.— 13.491,  C.  Barr,  Sash 
Fastener. — 13,521,  T.  Wyatt,  Clamping  of  Floors,  Joinery, 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Jul.v  — 13,5591  'V.  Matthews,  Combination  inlet  and 
outlet  for  Baths,  Lavatories,  &c.'-i3,S34,  A.  Hocking,  J.  K. 
Hall.  Securing  Sash  Window  Cords.  Sic. — li.SS^,  S.  Hill 
and  R.  Hodges,  opening  and  closing  Fanlight  Windows,  &c. 
—13,553,  E.  Lovegrove,  Chimney  Cowl. 

July  14.-13,607,  R.  Ardagh,  W'ooden  Blocks  for  Paving 
and  Flooring.— 13,617,  P.  Hitchcock,  Syphon  Cisterns.— 
13,625,  G.  Pollard,  Window  Sash  F.asteners. 

I'ROVISIONAl.  SI'KCIFICATIONS  ACCEI'TED. 

8,5^0. — R.  Silverwocd.  Sliding  Sashes  or  Windows.— 
10,063,  T.  Greenway,  Iron  or  Steel  Flanged  Paling.— 11,345, 
P.  Mooney,  Gully  and  other  Tr.aps.—i2,oai,'C.  Wenstc, 
.•\pparaius  for  closing  and  opening  Gas•pipc^  or  connexions, 
G.  Redfern.  Door-closing  devices.— 12,263,  J- 
Couhlmrst,  Socketted  Earthenware  Drain-pipes.— 12,268, 
W.  Jenkinson  and  T.  Cartwright,  Syphon  Flush  Ci.siern 
for  Water-closets,  &c.— 12,291,  W._Hav.all  and  H.  Sansop, 
Kilns.— 12,299,  A.  Protheroe,  Paint.- 12,321,  F.  Parkin, 
Sewer  Gas-traps.- 12,322,  W.  Rodgers,  Syphon  Flushing 
Cisterns. — 12,383,  M.  Ahern,  Glazing  and  Enamelling 
Bricks,  &c.— 12,500,  A.  Rousseau,  Brick-presses.— 12,636, 
A.  Marshall,  Ventilators  and  Chimney  Cans. — 12,838,  W. 
Lynch,  Slate  and  Tile  Fastener  with  sliding  collar  and  pin. 
—12.915,  E.  Weidlich,  V^entilating  Railway  Tunnels. 

IKICATIO.VS  ACCEI’TED. 


COMl’LETE  SI' 

to  Opposition  /or  Two  Months.) 
i6,Si4,  T.  Hyom,  Door  Fa-stener’ — 16,994,  F.  Davey, 
Disinfcciing  Water  - closets  and  Urinals.  — 17,227>  L. 
Forsherg,  Plano.— 21,867,  E.  Green,  Drain-traps.— 3.43a 
G.  Newman.  Spring  Hinges.— 4,78^1  C.  Berger  and  J. 
Thywis-sen,  Roofing-tile. 


Jot.v  18. — By  Wriford ir  Di.xons  ; 37,  Newlnglon-cres., 
Newington,  f.,  r.  40/.,  560/.  ; 7,  8,  T.iysaam-pi.,  Enfield,  f., 
r.  46/.,  800/. — By  John  Bott'.  321,  Slilkwood-rd.,  Herne 
Hill,  11, t.  8i  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  400/. — By  Hobson,  Richards,  dr* 
Co. ; 82,  Ewan-rd.,  Forest  Hill,  11. t.  82  yrs.,  g r.  4/.  10s., 
not.  ; 284,  Essex-rd.,  Islington,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r._4o/., 
26^. — By  /niiian,  Shafp,  Harrin^on,  Roberts  : i.g.r. 
of  50/.,  Clanricaide  tiardens,  Bayswater.  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 
6/.,  900/.  : 30,  Chapel-st.,  Belgravia,  and  1,  Belgrave  Mews 
East,  profit  rental  of  too/,  a year,  u.t.  9 yrs.,  4S0/. — By 
J£.  J/olsuvrth : 6y,  Romney-st.,  Westminster,  f.,  r.  30/., 
400/. 

July  19.— By  Beak  Myrtle:  i.g.r.  of  150/.,  Park 
Walk,  Fulham,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  60/.,  1,800/.  ; 78  to  84 
(even),  and  u,  StourdilTe-st.,  Edgwarc-rd.,  u.t.  36  yrs., 
and  27  yrs., g.r.  195/.,  r.  710/.,  3,600/. — Bj'C.  P.  Whiteley: 
I to  24,  Cowley-st.,  Sbadwell,  f.,  3,440/.  ; f.g.r.  of  6/., 
Cowley-st,,  reversion  in  19  yrs.,  275/.  : f.g.r.  of  3/.,  ditto  in 
35  yrs.,  loo/. — By  Wagstaff  iVartnan:  28,  36,  Chal- 
font-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  64/.,  335/.  ; 
63,  Landcroft-rd.,  Dulwich,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  los.,  155/. 
— By  Home,  Son  Rvers/sld : i2,Gtoucester-sq.,  Hyde- 
pk.,  u.t.  4t  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  2,210/.  j 3,  5,  New  Cros-s-rd.,  New 
Cross  'u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  r.  74/.,  385/.  — By  .S'. 
B.  Clark  Son:  53,  Wimpole-st.,  Cavendish  • sep, 
u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  60/.,  r.  340/.,  2,500/.  : 12,  Baronsfield- 
rd.,  SG  Margarets,  u.t.  86yTs.,  g.r.  7/.  los.,  r.  32/.,  335/. — 
liy  Stir/ipson  &*Sons : 60,  Wansey-st.,  Walworth,  u.t.  48 
JTS.  g.r.  5/.  Js.,  315/.;  63,  Gurney-SL,  u.t.  48  >ts.,  gr. 
5^-  S<-.  3*5^-  : 1 ‘o  20.  Winch-pl,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  90/., 
1.400/.  : 5 to  19  (odd),  Regency-st.,  Westminster,  and 
48  to  62  (evens),  Page-st. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTV : 

EST.ATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  16.— By  H.  Hooper:  6,  I.ambert  Villas,  Brixtom 
u t.  79  yrs.,  g-r.  6/.  15s.,  240/.— By  A.  Richards:  13  to  19 
.arid  19a,  Norih-pl.,  Mile  End,  f.,  i,995^-  1 44  W 54  (even), 
Wea\er-5t.,  Bethnal  Green,  u.t.  6 yrs.,  and  2 yrs.,  g.r.  12/., 
g./.—lty  AldertoH  Co.,  and  D.  J.  Chattell:  “ Oak- 
woo'd  " and  9J  acres,  Chisleburst,  f.,  sold  before  auction.— 

Ju,  Y 17.— By  G.  Head  Co. ; 7b.  Park-rd.,  Regent’s- 
pk.  u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  230/.  ; 4,  Blomfield-rd.,  MaiJa 
Vale,  ii.'t.  43  >TS.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  63/.,  600/.— By  Messrs.  Will- 
mott:  f.g.r.  of  70/.,  Southbrook-st.,  Shepherd's  Bush, 
revervioriln  58  yrs-,  1,585/. — By  Ventom,  Bull  6r‘  Coo/er: 
4I1  43.  49.  Priory-pk.-rd.,  Kilburn,  r.  112/.,  1,450/.— 
By  Chesterton  dr  Sons : 42,  Pembrldge-rd.,  Netting  Hill, 
ut  59yrs.,  g.r.  7^.,  r.  50/.,  630/.:  45,  Pembridge-rd,  u.t. 
efi  vr-.  Err  7/..  r.  28/.,  440/. ; 10,  Phillamore-ter..  Kensing- 
ton ut  45  g t-  61.  los.,  690/.;  =2.  Phillamore  Gar- 
dens (Upper),  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g-r.  35^-.  3.5^-;  8,  Pembroke 
Mews,  u.t.  23yrs.,g.r.  4/.  4s.,  110/. — By  Mvltctt,  Booker, 
^Co'.:  30,  Eastbouriie-ter.,  Hyde-pk.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 
15/.,  650/.— By  IV.  Houghton : " K,s»ex  House,"  Vicaragc- 
rd.,  Leyton,  f..  500/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land,  80/.— By  Dunn  6A 
Soman:  41,  Hackney-rd.,  Shoreditch,  f.,  r.  50/.,  800/; 
1.  4,  5,  Park-5t.,  Dorset-sq.,  u.t.  4 yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  19s.  6d., 
45/.  • i.g.r.  of  53/.  tis.,  Tredegar-rd.,  Bow,  u.t.  40  yrs..  g.r. 
8/.  7s.,  800/.  ; I.g.r.  of  15A,  Moreville-st.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 
7/.,  135/.  : i.g.r.  of  8/.,  Ca-xton-st.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  10s., 
125/.  : i.g.r.  of  3oi.,  Addington-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  15-s., 
S4o/  • I.g.r.  of  6/.  i8s.,  Fairfield-rd.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  85/.; 
1 g r of  21/.,  u.t.  34  iTS..  3iof- : ‘-g  r-  of  8/.,  Old  Ford-rd., 
&C.  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  35/. ; Nos.  127,  129,  Bow-rd.,  u.t,  38 
xTs'  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  r.  115/.,  ii49o/- — By  Debenkam,  Te'.oson, 
^ Co  - F.g.r.  of  65/.,  Station-bldgs.,  Catford,  reversion 
in  94  ITS.,  1,650/.  : f.g.r.  of  218/.  10s.,  Nclgarde-rd.,  rever- 
sion in  94  yrs.,  5,490/.  : f.g.r.  of  262/.  los.,  Doggett-rd., 
reversion  in  94  yrs.,  6,900^ 


u.t.  7 yr-..,  g.r.  d.  is.  id.,  r. 
d),  Peckham-pk.-ri3.,  Old  Kent- 


improved  ground-rent:  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  fi-ehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  : p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  fur  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


2/to/o  i/is'e 

I 7/10/0  9'io/o 
jiolo  B/IO/O 
7/10/a  9/0/0 

to/c/o  13/10/0 


u.t.  igyrs.,  g.r.  Y;/.  10s.,  545/.:  i to  8.  Frensham-;  , 
Peckham,  u.t.  19  yrs.  g.r.  52/.  10s..  555/. — By  Debenhaon, 
Tr.i'son  ^ Co,:  P'.g.r.  of  250/.,  Cock-lane,  West  Smith- 
field,  reversion  in  83  yrs.,  5,500/.  : I to  19,  Lemons-ter., 
Stepney,  and  3,  4,  5.  Haylield  Passage,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 
36/.  los.,  2,630/.— By  Ncivbon  ds*  Co.:  Eg.r.  of  44/.. 
Wellington-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  49  yrs..  g.r.  15/.,  550/.  : 
f.g.r.  of  31/.,  I.iverpool-rd..  reversion  in  39  yrs.,  1,220/.  ; 
f.g.r.  of  35/.,  Victoria-rd.,  reversion  in  39  yrs.,  1,000/.  ; 
f.g.r.  of  272/.  los.,  St.  Ervan's-rd.,  Kensington,  reversion 
in  72  yrs.,  7,245/.  ' ■•g-'’.  of  161/.  i6s.,  Eastbourne-ter., 
Paddington,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  2,750/. 

July  20. — Bj-  Eta's  b*  Son  : 17,  St.  Marj’-at-Hill,  Ea.st- 
cheap,  f.,  r.  220/.,  4,400/. — By  F.  Jolly  dz*  Co. : 154,  Ever- 
ing-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g-r.  8/.  los.,  r.  55/., 
540/-— By  Bedford  Cg‘  Co.:  2,  3,  4,  Elizabeth  Mews, 
Hampstead,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  85^ , 750/. ; 16, 
Eogland’s-lane,  and  stabling,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  19/.  los.,  r. 
130/.,  1,460/. ; 8 and  10,  Elizabeth  Mews,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r. 
6/.,  r.  9<3/.,  505/.— By  IK  Bradly:  135  to  138,  Evelyn-st., 
Deptford,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  19/.  10s.,  240/.  ; 62.  6<,  Addey- 
.,  u.t.  51  jT.s.,  g.r.  5/.,  1,030/.  ; 31  to  47  (odd),  Hosier-st., 
t.,  $1  >Ts.,  g.r.  20/.,  1,030/.  ; 56,  58.  Addey-si.,  u.t.  51 
yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  200/. ; f.g.r.  of  6/.  los.,  Hyde-st.,  reversion  in 
72  yrs.,  160/.  ; f.g.r.  of  3/.,  Adoipbus-st.,  ditto  in  84  jts., 
8o(. ; 63,65,  Soulh-st.,  Greenwich,  u.t.  ly  yrs.,  g.r.  45/., 
r.  57/.  los.,  55/.  ; f.g.r.  of  37/.  i6s.,  Conduit-st.,  reversion 
in  27  yrs.,  935/. ; 70,  72,  Greenwich-rd.,  u.t.  83  \ts.,  g.r. 
14/.,  r.  70/.,  850/.;  " Eversleigh,"  Eltham-rd.,  Lee,  u.t. 
70  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  330/. — By  Graces  &->  Son  : 1 to  8,  Kelso- 
pl.,  Edgware-rd.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  no  g-n,  r.  152/.  2S.,  700/; 
67  Princess-st.,  u.t.  46  j-rs.,  g.r.  5/.  10s.,  r.  32/.,  300/., 
36,  38,  Loudoun-rd.,  St.  John's  Wood,  u.t.  43  >Ts.,g.r.  sol. 
1.  125/.,  1,050/.  ; 89.  the  High-st.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  ss., 
r.  65/.,  655/. — By  Physick  b*  Lo^kc:  " Jesmine,"  Hambalt- 
rd.,  Clapham,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  10s.,  r.  42/.,  320/.  ; 
" Eglantine  " and  “Syringa,"  u.t.  96  >TS.,  g.r.  13/.,  r.  82/. 
660/. 

[ContracHons  used  in  these  Lists.— V .^.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; 


PRICES  CURRENT 

TIMBER. 

Greenbeart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak.  E.I.  ..load  lo/e/o  16/0/0 
Sequola,U.S.ft.cu  2/3  a/6 

Ash,  Canada  load  2/15/0  4/0/0 

Birch,  do a/io/o  3/iS'o 

Elm,  do s/io/o  4/15I0 

Fir,  Dantslc.  itc.  1/5/0  3/5/0 

Oak.  do 2/1010  4/10/0 

Canada 6 0/0  ^ho|o 

pine,  Canada  red  2/15/0  35/e 

Do.  Yellow  ....  B/15'o  s'o/o 
Lath,  Dantslc,  fath  4/10/0  S/io/o 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log a/io/o  4/uo 

Odessa,  cro 
Deals,  Finland 
and  Sc  . . 

Do.  4th  Sc  3rd  .. 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 

Do.  and  yellow  8/10/0  10/5/0 

Do.  white 8/xo/o  ii/o/o 

Swedish 7I101O  15/10/0 

White  Sea 7/0/0  15/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  ist  32,10/0  29/0/0 
Do.  do.  and....  17/0/0  18/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd.  See.  7/10/0  10/5/0 
Do.  Spruce.  1st  9/0/0  ii/o/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  Sc 

and 6/10/0  7/10/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/5/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  30/0  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  I In.  prep. 

- 0/96  0/1  . 

>,  and 0/7/0  o/i</6 

Otherquailties—  o's/o  0/6  6 
Cedar,  Cuba . . ft.  /aj  /4i 

Honduras,  &ic.  ‘ ‘ ' 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Maxiesm^o.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do.  .. 

Box.  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio 

Bahia 

Satin,  SL  Do- 


lit  /5t 
4/fto  13/0/0 
7 '0/0  tSIo/o 
6/a/o  17/0/e 


OF  M.-VTERIALS. 

TIMBER  (continuctl. 

Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  o/u/ji  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron — Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  2/1/12)0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London S/12  6 5 15/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

In  Wales 5/2/6  5/5^0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

COPPBR  — British 
cake  and  ingot  4c/io/o  41/0/0 
Best  selected  ..  41/0/0  41/10/0 
Sheets,  strong ..  colo/o  r/0/0 

Chili  bars 38/3/6  38/7/6 

YKLLOWMBTALlb  o/c^4  0/0/4) 
LHAD  - Pig. 

Spanish ton  9/7/6  9.89 

English  com, 

brands 96/9  9/>i'3 

Sheet.  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards ... . 10/15/0  0/0/0 

Pipe it/s/o  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  19/e/o  19/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  19/10/0  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 66/i5'o  67/5/0 

Australian 67/5/0  67/is'o 

English  Ingots..  70/10/0  71/0/0 

Banca 70/0/0  70/10/0 

BUliCon  68/0/e  68/10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/0/0  ao/5  a 

Cccoanut,  Cochin  38/0/e  28'io/e 

Do.  C^lon  ago’O  vjs'o 

Palm,  Lagos aj’O/o  0/0/0 

Rapeseetf,  English 

pale  ai/ob  2:/5'e 

Do.  brown 19/0/e  19  >5  u 

Cottonseed  ref. ...  eo/0/0  ai/0/0 

Oleine ea/o/o  as/o/e 

Lubricadne,  U.S.  4/0/0  ^0/0 

Do.  refineo  ^0/0  ia/oiO 

Tar  —Stockholm 

barrel  o/aa/o  0/0/e 

Archangel 0/1  i/o  0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

(Communications  for  insertion  under  iKis  heading 
should  be  addressed  to ‘‘ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  loa.m.  on  Thursday.^ 

■"BECKENHAM. — For  making-up  Marlow-road,  for  the  Local 
Board.  Mr.  J.  A,  Aagell,  C.E..  Surveyor.  Local  Board  Offices, 
Beckenham  ;— 

Mayo&Co * 0 I Sidney  Hudson  .,..;C2,985  a 7 

Fry  Brothers 3,22019  4 Mowlem  & Co.. 

A,  & F.  Manuell....  3,092  8 ii  | Westminster*....  2,656  0 o 
• Accepted. 


Cowpen-quay,  for  the  Cowpen  U.D.  School  Board.  Mr.  J. 
Morton,  architect,  50.  Kin*  meet.  South  Shields:— 

H.  Brown  Sc  Co.,  Newcistle-on-Tyne .■••,£3.981 
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The  Bank  of  England. 

N 1691  William 
Paterson,  an  enter- 
prising Scotsman, 
projected  a Na- 
tional Bank,  whose 
subscribers,  com- 
prising several 
Whig  mercliants 
of  eminence, 
who  met  at  the 
“Wednesday”  Club,  in  Friday-street,  were 
incorporated  on  July  27,  1694,  as  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  with  a capital  of  1,200,000/.  lent  to 
the  State  at  8 per  cent,  interest,  and  an  annual 
subsidy  of4,ooo/.  The  first  Governor  was  Sir 
John,  a son  of  James  Houblon,  whose  ancestor, 
Peter,  had  fled  from  Lisle  to  England  to 
escape  the  Duke  of  Alva’s  persecution.  As 
the  Bank  has  thus  just  completed  two 
hundred  years  of  existence  we  may  at  this 
juncture  not  inopportunely  describe  how  its 
buildings  have  grown  from  a small  beginning 
to  their  present  proportions. 

Up  to  1694  the  Bank  was  carried  on  at 
Mercers’  Hall.  Removing  to  Grocers’  Hall, 
they  remained  there  until  June  5,  1734,  on 
which  day  business  was  first  transacted  in 
a building  on  the  familiar  Threadneedle- 
street  site,  designed  by  George  Sampson. 
For  Sampson’s  bank  they  had  taken 
Sir  John  Houblon’s  house  and  garden, 
of  which  a plan  (1730)  is  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian.  Views  of  the  house 
are  rare ; our  sketch  is  from  a water- 
colour by  T.  Hosmer  Shepherd  in  the  Grace 
collection,  and  marked  as  copied  from 
drawing  in  the  Crowle  Pennant — where, 
however,  we  have  failed  to  find  the  drawing. 
West  of  the  house  stood  St.  Christopher-le- 
Stocks  Church,  with  a graveyard  along  its 
north  side.  East  of  the  house  were  the 
''Crown”  tavern  (a  favourite  resort  of  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society  when  they  met  at 
Gresham  College,  close  by),  and  southwards 
of  the  tavern  the  Sun  Fire  (old)  Office ; 
north-east  of  the  latter  two  were  Nag’s 
Head^court  and  the  “ Ship  ” tavern.  At  that 
time  Princes’-street  had  two  elbows,  turning 
into  the  Bank’s  present  site ; and  so  to 
Lothbury,  about  opposite  St.  Margaret’s 
Church.  The  buildings  we  name  were  ap- 
proached thus : from  Threadneedle-street 
by  Nun,  or  Three  Nuns,  court,  leading 
into  Christopher-court : from  Lothbury,  by 
Catherine,  Bishop’s,  Joiner's,  and  Falcon 
courts;  from  Bartholomew-lane  (wherein 
stood  the  “Ship”  tavern),  by  Nag's  Head- 
court.  Tims  the  original  banking-house 
, (the  church  and  churchyard  remained 
1 until  Soane’s  time)  stood  over  the  ground 
; occupied  in  later  years  by  the  court-room, 
j pay-hall,  bill-office,  bullion-court,  and  chief 


Plan  of  Sir  John  Houblon' s House  a, id  Garden,  1731.  (From  the  Gough  Collection  in  the  Bodleian.) 
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Block  Plan  of  Bank  and  adjacent  site  in  ijjf- 


cashier’s  office,  reckoning  from  south  to 
north  ; bullion-court  and  the  cashier’s  office 
representing  Houblon's  garden,  the  pay-hall 
and  bill-office  his  house.  One  of  the 
many  volumes  of  drawings,  papers,  reports, 
&c.,  relating  to  the  Bank,  made  or  collected 
by  Soane,  and,  with  his  models,  preserved 

* We  have  to  thank  the  Trustees  of  the  Soane  Museum 
for  permission  to  copy  this  and  the  block  plai  and  detail 
plan  of  Sampsoi's  building. 


in  the  Soane  Museum,  contains  Sampson's 
contract  and  drawings,  fo.,  1732-  There 
is  also  the  e.vecuted  indenture,  on 
seven  large  skins,  dated  October  6,  1732. 
between  the  ^Governor  and  Company,  and 
Thos.  Uunn,  John  Townsend,  masons. 
Nathaniel  Edmonds  and  Joseph  Martyr, 
joiners  ; with  ground  plan,  section,  and  ele- 
vations of  the  south  fronts  of  South  Court  and 
Inner  Courts,  attached.  The  contract  price 


amounts  to  13,153/.  7s.  gd-./Z/rr  old  materials 
in  situ,  and  the  work  is  to  be  finished  by 
September  39.  1733.  We  give,  by  leave 
of  the  Soane  Museum  trustees,  the  following, 
extracts : — 

“ Proposals  for  erecting  .and  building  a new  bania 
. . . . which  is  to  contain  in  front  from  Last  Ic- 
West  next  Threadneedle  street  eighty  two  foot  nine 
inches  and  in  depth  from  North  to  South  twenty 
four  foot  all  in  the  clear  abutting  North  on  the 
Courtyard  leading  to  the  Great  Hall  which  is  seventy 
four  loot  nine  inches  from  Last  to  west  and  forty 
three  foot  in  the  Middle  from  North  to  South  which 
joins  to  another  Building  North  which  is  the  Great 
Hall  in  length  from  East  to  West  seventy  four  foot 
in  the  Clear  in  the  Middle  and  in  breadth  from. 
North  to  South  fforty  foot  in  the  Clear  the  Building 
adjoining  to  the  North  side  of  the  said  Hail  con- 
taining from  East  to  West  seventy  four  foot  by 
twenty  three  foot  in  the  Clear  the  extent  of  the 
Ground  or  Courtyard  Northw.ard  of  the  Directors- 
Room  fforty  seven  foot  by  ftifty  two  foot  EighU 
inches  in  the  Clear  the  East  and  West  Wu\gs  to  the 
said  Court  fforty  seven  foot  by  twenty  foot  Each  in< 

, the  clear  part  of  North  west  staircase  und  Building, 
adjoining  eighteen  foot  six  inches  by  thirty  one  foot 
in  the  Clear,  The  north  east  staircase  twenty  one- 
foot  Six  inches  by  eighteen  fool  Six  inches  in  the 
Clear,  The  Accompiants  Office  northwards  of  the 
Back  Court  Yard  ffifty  six  fool  by  twenty  eight  foot, 
in  the  Clear " 

Tlie  south  front  was  to  have  three-quarteff 
columns,  and  to  be  of  Portland  rustic  and 
ashlar,  the  two  inner  fronts  to  be  of  Portland 
with"  tin  pan  of  pediment"  [j/f]  for  the 
middle  front.  Then  follow  particulars  of  the 
masons,  proposals  of  the  joiners,  and  par- 
ticulars of  the  various  trades  concerned. 

" Inside  the  Hall  doorcase,  wLlhinside  as  without 
I Corinthian  pilasters  Inlabliture  with  Moudillions- 
, and  Architrave,  arch  enriched  according  Palladio, 
i A Venetian  window  at  the  West  End  with  double- 
I lonick  Pilasters  without  and  within  with  its  proper- 
j window  stools,  Intabliturt  enriched  according  to- 
i Palladio.  fA  blank  similar  window  to  be  at  easti 
•end.]  . . 

i Sampson’s  facade  still  overlooks  the  pavecS 
j(open)  court  entered  from  Threadneedle- 
! street.  West  and  Tom's  perspective  view, 

I I739t  shows  the  south  front  ot  his  middle 
court  as  a Corinthian  order  of  three  floors 
I with  four  columns  and  angle  pedimeat,  and 


Pla7i  of  the  Bank  as  litilt  by  Sampson,  1733-4.  (From  the  Contract  Drawings  in  the 
Soane  Museum.) 

his  inmost  court  as  two  floors  on  a rusticated 
basement. 

During  1766-83  Sir  Robert  Taylor*  made 
extensive  additions,  for  the  most  part 
eastwards  to  Bartholomew-lane,  taking  in 
the  “Crown”  and  “Ship”  taverns,  Nag’s 
Head-court,  and  the  Sun  Fire  Office.+  His 
east  wing  included  the  Rotunda,  consols- 


l"  Cheere,  whose  statue  of  William  III.  is  at 

the  Bank,  as  well  .as  Taylor's  figure  of  Brit.annia. 

t Established  in  1706.  Rebuilt  by  Professor  C.  R. 
Cockerell  on  the  site  of  St.  Bartholomew-by-the-E.\change, 
pulled  down  m 1841  : the  south  wall  and  chapel  of  church 

were  kept  for  the  fire  oflice. 


dividend,  transfer,  bank-stock,  and  other 
departments,  with  the  quadrangle  containing 
the  parlour.  Taylor’s  work  is  illustrated  in 
T.  Malton’s  folio  volume  (1790-2)  of  thirty- 
two  aquatint  plates  (after  his  designs,  in 
Ackerman’s  “Repository,”  and  by  others. 
His  front  consisted  of  a rusticated  stylobate, 
supporting  a Corinthian  order,  flanked  with 
an  angular  pediment  at  each  end. 

Taylor  died  in  178S.  In  October  of  that 
year  Sir  John  Soane  was  appointed,  at  Lord 
Camelford’s  instance,  architect  and  surveyor 
to  the  Bank,  a post  he  resigned  in  October, 
1833.  In  his  “Designs  for  Public  and. 


Private  Buildings,”  1S28-31,  fo.,  he  reprints 
his  account  of  surveys  he  made  of  the  Bank 
buildings,  and,  in  view  of  increasing  require- 
ments, sets  forth  his  recommendations  for 
an  entire  reconstruction  of  the  exterior.  He 
says : — 

“ This  great  national  structure,  erected  at  different 
times  without  due  regard  to  ihe  uniformity  of  the 
e.xteriqr— the  centre  ’--uilt  in  1763  [jfr]  in  the  style  of 
Palladio  ; and  the  ex  ' ior  of  the  Rotunda  and  Stock 
Offices,  i:c. , next  St.  .Bartholomew-lane,  Thread- 
needle-street,  and  Prince's  street,  erected  between 
the  years  1765  and  1788,  from  a design  in  imitation 
of  the  celebrated  Garden  Front  of  the  Pope's  I’alacc 
in  Rome — is  so  different  from  the  exterior  of  the 
centre  building,  as  the  North  Front,  erected  in 
^794>  is  from  either  of  the  foregoing  ; the 
whole  presenting  a great  mass  of  hettrogeneous, 

unconnected,  and  discordant  parts Plans 

and  models  were  then  prepared  for  constructing 
the  roof  of  the  (Bank  .Stock)  Office  on  stone  piers, 

with  arches  springing  from  them The  roofs  of 

the  other  Stock  Offices  and  of  the  Rotunda  were  found 
to  be  so  completely  dilapidated  as  not  to  admit  of  re- 
pair ; they  have  since  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  with 
incombustible  materials,  no  timber  being  used  in 

any  part  of  the  new  construction In  i8co 

the  widely  increased  concerns  of  the  Bank  made  an 

application  to  Parliament  necessary On 

this  occasion  I submitted  to  the  Committee  designs 
to  extend  the  North  Front  westward,  and  to  connect 
together  the  whole  of  the  old  Offices,  and  those 
required  to  be  erected,  in  order  that  the  exterior  of 
the  Bank  might  hereafter  form  one  uniform  appear- 

This  design  has  been  acted  on  without 

anydevialion,  except  inthe  North  Front  where  . . . . 
the  space  being  found  insufficient  for  the  Portico  the 
architecture  was  unavoidably  contracted  to  meet  the 
unforeseen  circumstance.  In  other  respects  the 
general  plan  has  been  followed  ; so  that  the  whole 
of  the  exterior  of  this  grtat  National  Edifice  now 
presents  as  much  uniformity  as  could  be  expected  ir> 
a Building  of  such  extent,  continued  progressively, 
as  circumstances  required,  during  a period  of  upwards 
of  thirty  years.” 

Soane's  plan  extended  to  a tvidening  of 
St.  Bartholomew-lane,  Lothbury,  and  part  of 
Prince’s-street.  and  was  drawn  up  con- 
currently with  the  younger  Dance's  for 
straightening  Prince’s-street,  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  Grocers’  Company  to 
encroacliment  upon  their  garden  ; for  that, 
however,  they  received  20,000/.  compensation. 

He  demolished  St.  Christopher’s  Church, 
and  some  houses  adjoining,  with  Thiee 
Nuns’,  Christopher,  Catherine,  Bishop’s, 
joiners’,  and  Falcon  Courts,  thus  making 
space  to  west  and  north  for  the  Garden-court 
(churchyard).  Court  Room,  Note  Office, 
Numbering  Room,  Accountant’s  and  Discount 
departments,  Governor’s  rooms,  Secretary’s 
lodgings,  Lothbury-  or  Bullion-yard,  Post 
Bill  Office,  and  so  on.  Externally  the 
Corinthian  style  of  the  circular  temple  at 
I ivoli  prevails  ; an  entire  portion  of  it  appears 
in  the  south-west  angle.  The  Chief  Cashier's 
department  is  said  to  be  based  on  tlie 
orders  of  certain  temples  in  Rome  ; the  Dis- 
count Office  ante-room  on  Hadrian’s  Villa  ; 
Bullion -yard  is  copied  from  the  Arch  of 
Constantine,  and  has  figures  of  the  Ganges 
and  Thames  by  Banks.  In  1S08-10  Soane 
designed  the  five  houses,  New  Bank-build- 
ings, in  Prince’s-street,  and  in  1S18-9,  the 
National  Debt  and  Annuities  Office,  Old 
Jewry.  Bank-buildings  (old)  were  pulled 
down  in  1843;  they  stood  in  two  blocks 
along  the  south  side  of  Threadneedle- 
street,  west  end.  To  Soane  succeeded  C.  R. 
Cockerel),  who  designed  the  Private  Drawing 
Office  (1836)  and  the  Drawing  Office  (1849). 

The  south  side  of  the  Bank  was  heightened 
with  an  attic  in  1850,  and  a library  built  lor 
the  clerks.  In  a “Note”  on  October  20, 

1S88,  we  commented  upon  the  addition  of  a 
gallery  around  the  Rotunda,  under  the  Dome, 
with  the  cutting  across  the  niclies  there 
which  form  part  of  Soane’s  scheme. 

St.  Christopher-le-Stocks,  so  named  after 
the  adjacent  stocks  market  established  in 
12S2  by  Henry  'Waleis,  Mayor,  and  now  the 
site  of  the  Mansion  House,  was  built  in  1462, 
and  its  tower  added  circa  1500.  The  walls 
escaped  from  the  Great  Fire  ; Hatton  says  that 
its  interior  was  rebuilt  in  the  Tuscan' style. 

The  body  of  the  church  had  a nave  with  two 
aisles  and  a chancel,  lighted  by  round-headed 
windows  ; at  the  four  angles  of  the  tower 
were  obelisk  pinnacles  with  vanes,  carried 
down  through  the  upper  two  stages,  whicli 


retained  their  pointed  windows.  An  open 
parapet  between  4he  obelisks  had  four 
pedestals  surmounted  with  pines.  That 
composition  perhaps  suggested  to  Wren  his 
similar  group  for  the  tower  of  St.  Mary 
Somerset,  in  Upper  Thames-street,  though 
there  the  obelisks  rise  from  the  parapet, 
and  the  pedestals  from  the  angles.  It 
is  not  commonly  known  that  in  the  chiirch- 
j-ard,  now  the  Bank  garden,  was  buried 
(1621)  Thomas  Harriot,  tutor  and  friend  of 
Kaleigh,  who  sent  him  as  geographer  with 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  on  his  second  expedi- 
tion to  \’irginia.  whereof  Harriot  published 
his  account  in  1588.  The  greatest  English 
mathematician  of  his  day,  Harriot  frequently 
corresponded  with  Kepler;  in  December, 
1610,  he  observed,  independently,  with  a tele- 
scope of  his  own  contrivance,  spots  in  the 
sun  just  four  months  after  Galileo  first  dis- 
covered them,  having  on  October  17  dis- 
covered Jupiter's  fourth  satellite,  which 
Galileo  detected  on  January  13  that  same 
year.  Henry,  ninth  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
gave  him  a home  at  Sion  House,  and  his 
executors  erected  a monument  to  him  in  the 
church. 

We  may  add  that  amongst  the  views  and 
works  consulied  for  the  purposes  of 
this  account  is  the  Grangerised  copy  of 
Pennant,  bound  in  six  fo.  volumes,  which 
Britton  bought  for  650  guineas  for  Sir  John 
Soane  at  the  sale,  at  Sotheby's,  of  Wm. 
Fauntleroy's  library  in  April  1825.  Faunt- 
leroy,  member  of  a banking  firm  at  6,  Berners- 
street,  was  executed  for  forgeries,  in  company 
with  Robert  Astlett,  upon  the  Bank,  by  which 
the  latter  lost,  it  issaid,  nearly  700,000/.  During 
the  “No  Popery"  riots  a force  of  regulars 
and  City  volunteers  garrisoned  the  Bank.  It 
is  amusing  to  read  how  Wilkes,  ever  zealous, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  in  the  cause  of  law 
and  order,  gained  considerable  renown  by 
his  sallies  and  capture  of  some  of  the  mob 
with  his  own  hands. 

Of  the  architectural  aspect  of  the  Bank  of 
England  as  now  existing,  which  is  mainly 


due  to  Soane,  it  may  be  said  that  if  it  is 
somewhat  heavy  in  its  lines  and  general 
appearance,  it  is  a building  very  well  treated 
in  detail  according  to  the  prevalent  taste  of 
Soane's  day,  being  in  this  respect  certainly 
above  the  average  of  work  of  the  period  ; and 
it  has  the  very  great  merit  of  looking  exactly 
like  what  it  is,  in  regard  to  architectural 
expression  ; no  one  could  well  take  it  for 
anything  but  a bank.  The  system  adopted 
of  enclosing  the  whole  collection  of  depart- 
ments within  what  may  be  called  a “ blind  ’’ 
outer  wall — a windowless  rampart  of  defence, 
adds  to  this  eflect,  and  was  probably  in  a 
practical  sense  the  best  course  that  could 
have  been  taken  for  safety,  at  a time  when 
window  defences  were  much  less  developed 
than  at  j)resent. 

The  Bank  has  nine  branches  in  the 
provinces,  and  two  in  London — at  Uxbridge 
House,  Burlington  Gardens  {Vardy,  1792), 
and  Temple  Bar  (Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  1888.J 


NOTES. 

|HERE  is  some  satisfaction  in  there- 
fiection  that  in  all  probability  that 
Parisian  monstrosity  called  the 
Eiffel  Tower  is  doomed.  As  the 
reader  will  see  from  the  letter  of  our 
Paris  correspondent  on  another  page,  M. 
Tr6lat  has  succeeded  in  gaining  from 
the  Committee  for  the  Paris  E.xhibition 
of  1900  the  concession  that  architectural 
competitors  for  the  design  of  the  site  and 
buildings  may  be  at  liberty  to  discard  the 
Eiffel  Tower  from  their  designs,  if  they  are 
so  minded.  Considering  the  general  dislike 
felt  by  all  artists  for  this  Brobdingnagian  toy, 
and  the  probability  that  every  architect  in 
this  important  competition  will  desire  to 
signalise  his  own  genius  and  to  strike  out  a 
line  of  his  own,  the  Eiffel  Tower  stands 
veiy  small  chance  of  surviving.  And  as 
what  we  may  call  the  “Wembley  Park 
Folly”  of  the  same  kind  is  already  stopped, 


The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  Betterment  question  has  already 
borne  fruit.  The  Bill  of  the  London  County 
Council  in  regard  to  the  Tower  Bridge 
approach,  and  that  of  the  Manchester 
Corporation  in  regard  to  some  improvements 
in  that  town,  have  been  modified  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  ot 
the  Committee.  In  a short  time,  therefore, 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  watching 
the  actual  working  of  the  principle  under 
the  safe  • guard  suggested  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords.  To  an 
outside  critic,  however,  it  is  clear  that 
but  for  . the  shortsighted  action  of  the 
Government  last  Session  in  refusing  to 
consent  to  the  appointment  of  a mixed 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Commons  in  this,  essentially  a non-political 
question,  the  matter  might  have  been  settled 
a year  ago,  and  the  improvements  required 
by  the  Bill  of  the  County  Council  might 
already  have  been  begun.  We  hope  also  that 
the  County  Council  will  learn  from  this 
incident  that  a new  departure  of  an  impor- 
tant kind  cannot  be  effected  at  their  mere 
will  and  pleasure  and  in  any  form  they  desire, 
if  it  affects  large  public  interests,  without 
previous  consideration  by  an  impartial  and 
competent  body,  such  as  was  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  which  has  recently 
investigated  the  question. 

A MEMORIAL  on  the  subject  of  the 
threatenedsubmersion  of  the  Nile'V alley 
and  district  above  Assouan  has  been  addressed 
to  Nubar  Pasha  by  the  Society  forthe  Preser- 
vation of  the  Monuments  of  Ancient  Egypt. 
After  expressing  satisfaction  with  theprospect 
opened  out  for  the  prosperity  of  Egypt,  in 
“the  admirable  study  of  the  subject  of 
Perennial  Irrigation  by  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Works,"  the  memorial 
proceeds : — 

“We  remark  that  the  Technical  Commission  have 
recommended  the  construction  of  a reservoir  dam  at 
Assouan  which  will  submerge  the  largest  and  most 
important  parts  of  Nubia  and  ruin  the  temples  of 
Daboud,  Gertassch,  Tafel),  Kalabsheb,  Dakkeh,  and 
.A,ff-ed-Donieh,  as  well  as  the  towns,  cemeteries,  and 
other  remains  of  this  region,  besidet  leading  to  the 
removal  or  ruin  of  the  various  temples  of  Philre, 
which  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  monuments 
in  Egypt  We  therefore  e.xpress  to  your  Excellency 
our  deep  regret  at  the  recommended  construction  of 
a reservoir  at  Assouan  which  will  cause  such  results, 
so  unhappy  for  science  and  art ; and  we 
trust  that  some  other  project  will  be  con- 
sidered in  order  to  reconcile  the  interests  of 
agriculture  with  those  of  art,  history,  and 
archruology.  We  hope  that  before  the  immediate 
season  for  action  arrives  some  efficient  scheme  may 
be  adopted  which  will  avoid,  so  lar  as  possible,  the 
destruction  of  valuable  monuments.  \^e  do  not 
wish  to  express  our  opinion  as  to  the  best  manner  of 
carrying  out  the  important  object  of  improving  the 
irrigation  of  Egypt,  as  this  is  a point  for  the 
Egyptian  Government ; but  we  would  venture  to 
ask  whether  it  is  not  possible  that  an  equally  good 
site  may  be  found  at  some  place  south  of  the  Second 
Cataract,  when,  as  is  to  be  hoped,  the  country  rnay 
again  be  re-opened  in  a few  years  to  civilisation 
under  the  rule  of  Egypt.” 

A long  list  of  signatures  follows,  including 
a good  many  well-known  names.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  learn  that  similar  protests,  in  very 
strong  terms,  have  been  signed  by  eminent 
men  of  letters,  science,  and  art,  both  in 
France  and  Germany. 


ARCHiEOLOGISTS  of  whatever  school 
will  hear  with  deep  regret  of  the  death 
of  Heinrich  von  Brunn.  His  health  has 
been  indifferent  lor  some  time,  but  he  had 
not  yet  completed  his  seventy-second  year, 
and  he  was  midway  through  two  important 
works,  in  one  of  which,  though  he  has  pro- 
bably left  material  for  its  completion,  his  hand 
will  be  sorely  missed.  We  allude  to  his 
illustrated  "History  of  Greek  Art.”  Professor 
Brunn  was  the  pupil  of  Welcker,  and 
belonged  to  a school  whose  methods  are 
now,  in  some  respects,  well-nigh  extinct. 
But  if  the  methods  of  archaeology  have 
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Steadily  grown  and  developed,  we  have 

yet  no  individual  arclneologist,  save  his  con- 
temporary, Professor  Curtius,  whose  fame 
looms  so  big.  Brunn’s  reputation  was  made 
early  and  made  decisively  by  the  publication 
of  his  Geschichic  dcr  Griechischen  Ki'mstlcr, 
published  between  1853  and  1859,  a standard 
work  still  unreplaced.  He  has  written  since 
on  Etruscan  urns,  on  the  Problems  of 
Greek  Vase-painting  (a  not  very  happy  effort), 
and  many  other  subjects,  but  he  lias  not 
added  anything  substantially  to  his  reputa- 
tion. It  was,  perhaps,  even  more  as  a 
teacher  than  as  a writer  that  his  influence 
was  felt.  For  ten  years  he  was  Secretary  of 
the  German  Institute  at  Rome,  for  three  he 
taught  at  Bonn,  and  finally,  in  1S65,  became 
Professor  at  Munich.  There  he  arranged  his 
famous  gallery  of  casts  ; there  in  his  demon- 
stration lectures  he  was  seen  at  his  best,  and 
never  better  than  when,  after  the  most 
brilliant  and  convincing  exegesis,  he  would 
turn  and  say,  “ Eine  Reihe  von  Problemen.” 


UNDER  the  title  “ Architectural  Educa- 
tion for  America,”  Mr.  Barr  Ferree  has 
edited  a pamphlet  (for  private  circulation)  in 
whicli  three  principles  in  architectural 
education  are  advocated  by  tliree  writers  : 
Mr.  Rotch  writing  in  favour  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beau.x-Arts  ; Mr.  Andrews  in  favour  of  the 
architect  working  hand-in-hand  with  the 
craftsman,  apparently  so  thoroughly  as  not 
quite  to_  know  which  is  which  (a  method 
from  which  we  should  not  expect  favourable 
results,  though  we  have  no  doubt  the 
"craftsman”  will  appreciate  it);  and  Mr. 
Gibson,  a former  English  student,  writing 
in  favour  of  the  English  method  as  the 
best  for  combining  theory  with  practical 
exi)erience.  Mr.  Ferree  sums  up,  and 
from  his  summing  up  we  gather  that 
he  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  English 
system,  but  applied  with  due  consideration 
of  the  American  conditions  of  life.  American 
architecture  at  present,  he  asserts,  is  domi- 
nated by  commercialism  to  a greater  extent 
than  any  otlier  architecture  ever  was.  The 
business  of  an  American  architect  at  present 
is  to  solve  certain  conditions  "in  the  best 
way,  and  usually  at  the  least  expense.’’  The 
"Ecole”  training  certainly  is  not  likely  to  do 
much  in  preparing  him  for  this  kind  of 
career. 

"It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  a school  man  will 
always  talk  better  than  he  works.  He  will  astonish 
you  with  the  breadth  of  his  training — broad,  not  so 
much  for  his  sojourn  in  Paris  as  for  his  own 
personal  application  ; he  will  amaze  you  by  the 
correctness  of  his  theory  ; he  will  dazzle  you  by  the 
brilliancy  of  his  knowledge ; and  then  he  will  sit 
down  and  do  the  most  preposterous  things  in 
design,  simply  because,  with  all  his  theory,  his 
training,  his  brilliancy  of  thought,  his  power  of 
expre.ssion,  he  has  so  wedded  himself  to  certain 
forms  and  certain  academic  modes  of  expression  as 
to  be  totally  oblivious  of  their  complete  inapplic- 
ability to  the  necessities  and  exigencies  of  American 
architectural  conditions." 

That  is  a lesson  which  we' fancy  tvill  soon 
be  practically  and  irresistibly  thrust  upon 
the  convictions  of  the  young  American 
student  of  the  new  school,  who  will  work 
only  in  Paris,  and  calls  the  drawings  he 
sends  home  "envois.” 


IN  the  last  issue  of  the  " Sanitary 
Chronicles  of  the  Parish  of  Maryle- 
bone,”  Dr.  Wynter  Blyth  raises  an  important 
question  in  regard  to  legal  requirements  as 
to  the  position  of  water-closets.  He  draws 
the  attention  of  his  Vestry  to  the  by-law  of  the 
London  County  Council  which  requires  that  a 
new  closet  is  to  be  constructed  so  that  "one 
of  its  sides  at  the  least  shall  be  an  external 
wall,  . . which  external  wall  or  walls  shall 
abut  immediately  upon  the  street,  or  upon 
a yard  or  garden  or  open  space  of  not  less 
than  100  square  feet  of  superficial  area 
measured  horizontally  at  a point  below  the 
level  of  the  floor  of  such  closet.”  Dr.  Blyth 
says  that,  almost  daily,  plans  are  presented 
to  the  office,  many  of  which  do  not  strictly' 
conform  to  the  letter  of  the  by-law.  although 
the  spirit  is  preserved.  He  has  interpreted 


the  by-law  to  mean  that  there  should  be 
sufficient  air-space  adjacent  to  the  closet, 
and  has  disregarded  the  walls  of  gardens  or 
yards  where  the  walls  or  boundary-fences 
have  been  of  a reasonable  height.  But  the 
question  having  been  put  to  the  London 
County  Council  directly,  whether  the'open 
space  is  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
house,  or  whether  it  may  include,  for  the 
purposes  of  measurement,  yards  belonging 
to  adjoining  houses  although  divided 
by  fence-walls,  they  appear  to  have  ruled 
that  the  open  space  need  not  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  building  in  connexion  with 
which  the  water-closet  is  constructed,  but 
must  not  include  yards  belonging  to  adjoin- 
ing houses  and  divided  by  fence  walls,  as  it 
would  not  be  an  open  space  if  it  were  inter- 
cepted by  walls  or  fences.  Dr.  Blyth  con- 
tends that,  if  this  is  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion, the  by-law,  as  applied  to  existing  build- 
ings,  is  both  unreasonable  and  impracticable, 
and  will  prevent  the  removal  of  closets  from 
undoubtedly  insanitary  conditions  to  places 
where  they  could  be  conveniently  and  advan- 
tageously placed  ; and  that  it  will  also,  in  a 
number  of  cases,  absolutely  prevent  tlie 
owner  of  trade  premises  providing  necessary 
and  additional  closet  accommodation  wli.'re 
such  accommodation  is  urgently  required. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  to  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  by-law  in  many  cases 
the  results  must  be  as  Dr.  Blyth  states.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Council,  to  whom  a 
communication  on  the  point  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  the  Marylebone  Vestry,  will 
reconsider  the  wording  of  this  by-law. 


The  report  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  by  Dr.  Theodore  Thomson 
(June  III,  on  the  epidemic  of  enteric  fever 
in  the  borough  of  Worthing  and  the  villages 
of  Broadwater  and  West  Tarring  is  too  long 
to  go  into  in  any  detail,  but  it  is  a very 
instructive  one,  and  shows  the  importance  of 
water  companies  ascertaining  fully  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  the  sources  from  whicli 
tliey  are  deriving  supply  fur  a district. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  experience,  the  disease 
was  not  found  connected  with  the  drinking  of 
well-water,  but  was  coincident  with  the 
addition  of  a new  source  of  supply  in  the 
Worthing  water  service,  wliich  proved  to  be 
contaminated  by  sewage  percolation  in  the 
ground.  The  report  contains  a great  deal 
of  information  and  suggestion  which  is 
generally  useful.  It  concludes  as  follows: 
"The  history  that  has  been  set  forth  of  the 
severe  outbreaks  of  enteric  fever  in  the  four 
areas  of  ‘Worthing,’  ‘West  Worthing,’ West 
Earring,  and  Broadwater,  adds  one  more 
instance  to  the  already  lengthy  list  of 
examples  of  the  disastrous  consequences 
that  may  result  from  a specifically  polluted 
public  water  supply.  From  it,  as  matter  of 
first  instance  and  of  chiet  importance,  the 
several  Sanitary  Authorities  should  learn  the 
necessity  of  supplying  a water  pure  at  its 
source  and  free  from  risk  of  pollution  after 
collection  and  during  delivery.  To  fulfil 
Uiis  end  they  cannot  display  too  great  energy 
ill  pushing  on  the  works  necessary  for 
the  provision  of  a pure  supply  of  a 
permanent  character.  The  present  supply 
procured  from  the  well  near  Broad- 
water village,  while  undoubtedly  preferable 
to  that  which  it  has  replaced,  is  nevertheless 
not  one  that  can  be  regarded  as  beyond  risk 
of  contamination.  It  is  too  rear  the  village 
ol  Broadwater  and  to  other  human  habita- 
tions to  be  beyond  suspicion  of  pollution. 
It  is  therefore  most  desirable  that  a water 
of  undoubted  purity  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  use  as  soon  as  possible.  Further, 
the  avoidance  of  risk  of  local  pollution  of 
water-mains  should  be  a matter  of  the  most 
serious  care  to  the  Sanitary  Authorities  of 
the  districts  concerned.  That  this  is  liable 
to  occur  in  the  case  of  an  intermittent  supply 
delivered  through  mains  fitted  with  ball- 
hydrants  is  unquestionable  ; and  accordingly 
this  matter  should  receive  most  careful 
consideration.” 


TN  our  "Note”  of  Marcli  19,  1892,  we 
i directed  attention  to  an  open  space 
between  Bedford-square  and  Great  Russell- 
street,  on  the  Bedford  estate,  wliicli  had  been 
appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a street  of 
flats.  One  of  the  blocks,  built  by  Messrs. 
Colls  Sons,  after  Messrs.  Martin  and 
Purchase  s designs,  is  nearly  completed  ; tlie 
remainder  we  imagine  will  follow,  greatly  to 
the  detriment,  as  we  pointed  out,  of  the 
amenity  and  healthfulness  of  tlie  overcrowded 
neighbourhood.  Further  building,  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  Is  about  to  be  undertaken  in 
Russell-square, where  a large  area  isnow being 
cleared  by  the  demolition  of  Nos.  i,  la,  2—8  in 
the  square — a block,  with  its  gardens,  standing 
on  the  eastside— together  with  Nos.  i,  la,  and 
2,  (the  home  of  joe  xMunden,  the  actor) 
Bernard-street,  Nos.  58,  59,  60,  Guilford- 
street,  and  the  west  side  of  the  Colonnade, 
whereof  the  greater  portion,  having  a covered 
gallery,  was  rebuilt  about  two  years  ago. 
These  liouses  were  erected  on  the  plotting 
out  of  the  square  in  the  Long,  prius  Soulli- 
ampton,  Fields,  behind  Bedford  House,  ninety 
years  ago,  when  "Gore-street”  had  been 
begun,  and  the  To.xophilite  Society  were 
about  to  vacate  their  ground  taken  for 
I avistock-square.  The  square’s  east  side 
was  set  ill  alignment  with  Baltimore,  after- 
wards Bolton,  House,  between  Guilford- 
street,  and  No.  65,  (in  the  square)  where  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  lived  for  many  years. 
Bolton  House,  since  divided  into  two,  is 
readily  distinguishable  by  its  portico,  rounded 
bay,  and  dormer  roof.  It  was  built  in 
1759-60  for  Lord  Baltimore,  who  died  in 
177L  It  was  next  occupied  by  Harry, 
sixth  Duke  of  Bolton,  nepliew  of 
Charles,  third  Duke,  who  married  Lavinia 
teuton  as  his  second  wife,  and  left  no 
legitimate  issue.  The  house  was  then 
tenanted  by  Lord  Loughborough,  advanced 
Earl  of  Rosslyn,  when  Lord  Ciiancellor.  obiit 
1805,  Sir  John  Nicholl,  and  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs. 
Sii  Tliomas  N.  Talfoiird  lived  in  the  north 
part  of  the  liouse,  when,  in  1837,  he  edited 
the  works  and  letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  and 
continued  to  ocupy  it  lor  some  years  later. 
In  Timbs’  "Curiosities  of  London,"  the 
square’s  dimensions  are  given  as  665  ft.  6 in., 
north  side,  665  ft.  3 m.  south,  672  ft.  7 in. 
west,  and  667  ft.  i in.  east — encompassing 
an  area  a little  less  than  that  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields. 


WE  read  that  a notable  tavern,  the 
"Goose  and  Gridiron,”  in  London 
House-yard,  by  St.  Paul’s,  is  about  to  be 
pulled  down.  In  its  front  wall  is  a carved 
stone  bearing  a mitre  between  the  letters 
"T  and  "F,”  and,  beneath,  the  date 
" 1786  on  an  ov'al  shield,  being,  we  believe, 
the  only  memorial  extant  of  the  residence 
here,  m times  past,  of  the  Bishops  of 
London.  The  tavern  was  originally  known 
as  the  "Mitre,”  and  one  of  the  earliest 
"music”  houses  in  London.-  A subsequent 
landlord,  in  ridicule,  perliap.s,  of  its  former 
pretensions,  set  up  the  sign  of  a goose 
striking  a gridiron  with  its  foot,  calling  it 
the  "Swan  and  Harj).”  This  sign  has 
lately  been  removed,  and  the  house,  No.  8, 
is  closed.  The  tavern,  however,  lias  otlier 
claims  upon  our  notice,  for  it  was  there  that 
the  workmen  who  built  St.  Paul's  were  paid 
their  usages,  and  that  the  St.  Paul’s  Free- 
masons’ Lodge  was  established,  and  met, 
under  Wren's  presidency,  during  several 
years.  It  is  stated  that  Wren  gave  tlic 
lodge  three  candlesticks  carved  out  of 
mahogany,  with  the  trowel  and  mallet  used 
by  Charles  11.  at  the  laying  of  the  first  stone 
of  the  cathedral  on  June  21,  1675.  The 
same  mallet  was  used  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  when,  on  May  2c.  1S80,  he  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral 
Truro.  ' 


IN  reference  to  the  new  nave  of  St. 

Saviour’s,  Southwark,  Sir  A.  Blomfield 
informs  us  that  the  variation  from  the  choir 
e 
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architecture,  in  inserting  a marble  shaft  into 
the  triple  vaulting  shan’t,  is  really  a restoration 
of  what  formerly  existed  in  the  nave,  as 
discovered  in  pulling  down  the  building. 
The  architect  had  felt  some  hesitation  about 
adopting  this,  as  appearing  to  make  the  nave 
more  ornate  than  the  choir,  but  as  the  feature 
was  undoubtedly  there  before,  it  was  decided 
to  repeat  it.  We  may  add  that  the  clerk  of 
works  has  directions  to  admit  any  one  who 
wishes  to  see  the  nave. 


have  commented  several  times  on 
VV  the  unfairness  of  the  increasing 
habit  of  asking  architects  for  a deposit  fee 
before  they  can  have  the  instructions  and 
conditions  for  a competition  supplied  to 
them,  a fee  to  be  returned  only  on  the 
receipt  of  a design  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions.  The  essential  objection  to  this 
is  that  an  architect  cannot  know,  until  he  has 
seen  the  conditions,  whether  the  pmpetition 
is  such  a one  as  he  would  be  willing  to  enter 
into;  and  if  it  is  not.  he  has  forfeited  his 
deposit  for  no  return  of  any  kind.  We  may 
therefore  call  attention  to  the  new  departure 
made  by  the  Durham  County  Council  in 
their  advertisement  of  a competition  for 
new  county  offices,  which  will  be  found 
among  our  advertisements  in  the  present 
issue.  They  require  a deposit  of  5^., 
to  be  returned  either  on  the  receipt  of  a 
design,  or  on  the  return  of  the  documents 
within  fourteen  days.  This  is  a reasonable 
and  fair  manner  of  acting.  It  will  put  a 
check  on  those  light-hearted  persons  who 
send  for  the  conditions  of  every  competition 
they  see,  often  without  an  idea  of  seriously 
going  in  for  it ; and  at  the  same  time  it  gives 
an  architect  the  opportunity  of  recovering 
his  deposit  if  he  finds  the  conditions  of  the 
competition  unsuitable  to  his  views, 
beyond  his  resources. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

Aftcr  the  pomp  of  the  obsequies  of  the  late 
President  as  celebrated  in  Ni'tre  Dame,  amid  the 
gorgeous  ritual  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
luneral  ceremony  at  the  Pantheon  appeared 
singularly  cold  and  commonplace  in  the  large 
empty  nave,  bare  of  all  such  sculptural  decoration 
as  that  which  gives  such  a rich  and  harmonious 
total  effect  to  Westminster  Abbey.*  This  cold 
effect  of  the  building  consecrated  to  our  great  men 
seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  struck  everyone 
alike,  and  a member  of  Parliament  intends,  it  is 
understood,  to  ask  the  Government  for  a vote  of 
250,000  francs  to  fit  up  the  national  temple  of 
fame  with  decoration  and  furniture  fitting  for  the 
occasion  of  a great  public  funeral.  Such  an  im- 
provement is  very  necessary,  but  the  work  ought 
to  be  very  carefully  studied  in  an  artistic  sense  in 
order  to  harmonise  with  the  jiaintings  which  have 
already  been  executed,  as  well  as  the  several 
important  monuments  commissioned  some  years 
ago  from  M.  Falguiere,  M.  Rodin,  and  some 
other  eminent  sculptors.  If  the  funds  are  voted, 
one  result  will  probably  be  to  hasten  the  work  of 
the  sculptors  also,  which  has  rather  dropped  out 
of  ]*ublic  memory  of  late. 

As  we  have  already  announced,  the  removal  of 
the  Eiffel  Tower  has  now  become  matter  for 
<liscussion  : and  the  architects  who  may  compete 
for  the  design  of  the  1900  Exhibition  buildings 
will  have  full  power  to  eliminate  it  from  their 
schemes.  This  will  be  a great  satisfaction  to  the 
competitors,  who  will  be  able  to  work  out  their 
plans  freely  without  troubling  their  heads  about 
this  enormous  metallic  structure,  void  of  utility 
and  character,  left  by  the  last  Exhibition,  and 
which  has  become  from  every  point  of  view  an 
encumbrance  and  a nuisance.  It  is  to  M. 
Trelat  that  we  owe  this  important  change  in  the 
programme  of  the  competition.  Some  courage 
was  necessary  to  plead  in  this  case  the  cause  of 
good  taste  and  of  art,  and  M.  Trelat  has  no  want 
of  that  quality.  The  ipeo  Exhibition  will  no 
doubt  have  some  other  attraction  which  will 
attain  with  the  general  public  the  same  kind  of 
succ^s  de  curiositi,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
time  at  least  the  central  object  of  the  exhibition 


’ Many  English  readers  may  smile  at  this  ; but  such 
apparently  has  been  the  impression  made  by  the  interior  of 
Westminster  on  the  mind  of  a French  visitor ; a fact  which 
it  Ls  of  interest  to  note. — Ed. 


may  present  something  in  the  way  of  artistic 
interest,  and  not  be  a mere  industrial  tour  de  for:c. 

The  jury  who  have  been  called  on  to  adjudge 
the  “ Prix  de  Rome”  in  painting,  have,  after  a 
very  long  discussion  and  several  votings,  given 
their  award.  In  consequence  of  the  recent  death 
of  young  M.  Mitrecey,  the  “ Grand  Prix  ” of 
last  year,  the  prize  has  this  .year  been  given 
ex  xquo  to  two  pupils  of  the  Ecole  des  Reaux- 
Arts,  MM.  Leroux  and  Dechenaud,  of  whom  the 
former  will  remain  at  Rome  for  the  four  regula- 
tion years  ; the  latter  will  remain  three  years, 
missing  the  one  year  which  had  already  gone  to 
the  deceased  prize-man.  As  usual,  ancient 
history  furnished  the  subject  of  the  com- 
petition, “ Judith  showing  the  head  of 
Holofemes  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eethany.” 
M.  Leroux,  a pupil  of  M.  Bonnat,  has  pro- 
duced a picture  with  a good  deal  of  life  and 
movement,  and  in  a bright,  clear  style  of 
colouring.  M.  Dechenaud,  a pupil  of  M. 
Lefebvre  and  M.  Benjamin-Constant,  who  ob- 
tained the ‘‘ Second  Grand  Prix ’’  in  1S91,  sends 
a work  which  may  be  described  as  conventionally 
and  academically  correct.  M.  Laparra,  a pupil 
of  MM.  Lefebvre,  Roberl-Fleury,  and  Bou- 
guereau,  has  obtained  ihe  Second  Grand  Prix 
with  a picture  finely  composed  but  sombre  in 
colour.  M.  Benner,  holder  of  the  “ deuxieme 
Second  Grand  Prix,”  is  the  son  of  the  well 
known  painter  of  that  name.  He  shows 
undoubted  artistic  talent ; but  we  regret  not  to 
see  among  the  rewarded  artists  the  names  ofM. 
Charbonneau  and  M.  Guinier,  whose  works  show 
very  fine  qualities,  both  in  regard  to  imaginative 
conception  and  colour. 

The  ceilings  of  M.  Bonnat  and  M.  de 
Chavannes,  which  were  illustrated  in  the  Builder 
of  June  2.  are  now  in  their  places  in  the 
Hutel  de  Ville,  and  one  can  study  them  amid 
their  proper  and  permanent  surroundings.  The 
result,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  entirely  in  favour 
of  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  whose  luminous  and 
yet  restrained  tonality  harmonises  admirably  with 
the  light-tinted  stone-walls.  The  subordinate 
subjects  in  the  spandrels  and  tympana,  w'hich  will 
shortly  be  put  in  their  places,  have  been  treated  in 
a prevailing  light  violet  tint,  which  is  to  lead 
gradually  up  to  the  colder  and  more  distant  tone 
of  the  ceiling,  and  give  it  etherealised  effect.  M. 
Bonnat's  ceiling,  on  the  other  hand,  errs  by 
exaggerated  strength.  In  its  iiosilion  in  the  Salon 
des  Arts,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  not  very  high,  it 
seems  to  start  from  its  frame,  and  overpowers  the 
architecture,  the  accessory  decorations  and  the 
surrounding  jiaintings,  and  is  a kind  of  orgie  of 
blue,  white,  and  black  which  nothing  can  stand 
against ; it  gives  the  spectator  the  sensation  of 
a thundercloud  bursting  over  his  head.  _ The 
neighbouring  ceiling  by  M.  Besnard,  which  is 
tolerably  strong  in  colour,  appears  nevertheless 
quite  lender  and  misly  in  effect  by  the  side  of 
this.  M.  Bonnat  could  very  well,  by  retouching 
the  work,  do  away  with  some  of  this  violence  of 
effect,  and  would  be  wise  to  recognise  the 
necessity  for  such  an  alteration. 

The  Municipal  Council,  which  has  just 
separated  for  the  vacation,  has  definitely 
approved  tlie  plans  of  MM.  Legros,  pire  et  fils, 
for  the  Boucicaut  Hospital.  The  architects, 
whose  design  obtained  the  first  premium  in  the 
recent  competition,  will  therefore  be  able  to 
commence  without  delay  the  works  for  carrying 
out  the  building,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated 
at  4,2l5,cxx)  fr.,  and  the  furnishing  at  270, coo  fr. 
The  Council  has  also  approved  of  a scheme  for 
the  construction,  near  the  public  abattoirs,  of  a 
large  freezing-mill,  one  object  of  which  is  to  lay 
up  a large  stock  of  frozen  meat  in  time  of 
war.  The  establishment  is,  in  fact,  to  be  placed 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  will  contribute  half  the  cost, 
estimated  at  600,000  frs. 

At  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  the  Chenavard 
competition  has  just  been  adjudicated.  It  is 
open  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole,  and  the 
results  have  been  rather  interesting.  The  prize 
in  painting  has  been  conferred  on  M.  Rouault, 
pupil  of  M.  Moreau,  for  a remarkable  painting  of 
“ Christ  Disputing  with  the  Doctors.”  In  sculp- 
ture, M.  Legrand,  pupil  of  M.  Thomas,  has 
obtained  the  prize  for  a figure  ofa  “Jeune  Enfant 
en  Priere” ; in  medal  engraving,  M.  Daussin,  pupil 
of  M.Ponscarmeand  M.  Thomas, receives  the  prize 
for  his  medallion  on  the  rather  absurd  subject, 
“ Bienfaisance  Allaitant  le  Genie  i I'Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts.”  Inarchitecture,apupilofM.Guadet’s, 
M.  Berger,  has  obtained  the  prize  for  a design  for 
the  decoration  of  a public  place,  The  second 
prize  in  architecture  has  been  awarded  to  M. 
Duquesne,  pupil  of  M.  Pascal,  for  a “ Galerie 
d’Ex  position.” 


The  death  of  M.  Edmond  Guillaume,  the  archi- 
tect to  the  Louvre  and  the  Tiiileries,  was  briefly 
announced  in  our  last  number.  This  eminent 
architect  was  born  at  L'alenciennes  on  June  24, 
1S26-  At  a very  early  age  he  entered  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts,  as  a pensioner  of  his  native  town, 
and  studied  in  the  atelier  of  llippolyte  Lebas. 
In  1S55  he  obtained  the  “ Secoml  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome”  with  a design  for  a “Conservatoire  of 
Music  and  Declamation  ” ; and  the  following  year 
received  the  first  “ Grand  Prix  ” for  his  design  for 
an  Ambassador’s  Palace  at  Constantinople.  After 
fulfilling  his  term  of  study  at  the  Villa  Medicis,  he 
was  commissioned  on  a visit  of  exploration  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  published  the  results  under  the 
title  “ Explorations  Architecturales  clans  la 
Galatie  et  la  Bilhynie.”  At  the  Salon  of  1S63  he 
chained  a medal  of  the  second  class,  and  about 
the  same  time  was  appointed  “Inspecteur  des 
Travaux  ’’  at  the  Palais  de  Justice.  Shortly  after- 
wards, as  the  result  of  a competition,  he  was 
commissioned,  along  with  M,  Doublemard,  the 
sculptor,  to  execute  the  monument  to  Marechal 
Marcey,  in  the  Place  Clichy.  In  1S66  he 
received  tlie  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Societe  Centrale. 
About  this  time  he  commenced  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  of  Cambrai,  completed  in  1875.  In  1867 
he  received  a medal  of  the  second  class  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
appointed  Inspector  of  the  Palaces  of  St.  Cloud 
and  Malmaison  ; he  was  appointed  “Architecte 
des  Batiments  des  Sourds-Muets  ” in  1870,  and 
architect  to  the  Archives  Nationales  in  1S73  : 
became  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
France  in  1874 : received  another  exhibition 
medal  in  1878;  was  appointed  architect  to  the 
Palace  of  Versailles  and  the  Trianon  in  1S79  ; 
architect  to  the  Louvre  and  Tuileries  in  1881  ; 
I’rofessor  of  the  Theory  of  Architecture  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  io  1SS4  : and  again  received 
a medal  in  the  exhibition  of  1SS9.  M.  Guillaume, 
throughout  a career  full  of  occupation,  exhibited 
unflagging  energy  as  well  as  high  artistic  feeling 
in  everything  he  undertook-  Among  his  official 
work  was  the  restoration  of  the  “ Salle  du  Jeu  de 
Paume  ” at  Versailles,  and  its  transformation  into 
a museum.  He  gained,  in  an  international  com- 
petition, the  commission  for  a commemorative 
monument  at  Lima  (Peru).  He  was  twice 


appointed  member  of  the  “ Conseil  General  des 
Batiments  Civils,”  and  was  five  times  a member 
of  the  jury  of  the  architectural  section  of  the 
Institute. 

Among  his  works  of  architecture  carried  out  in 
his  private  practice,  and  apart  from  his  official 
duties,  may  be  named  the  Hotel  Dusart,  Rue 
Solfcrino;  the  Hotel  Bruge  at  Reims;  the  Hotel 
Van  Blarenherghe,  &c.  He  also  designed  the 
tombs  of  Albert  Joly  at  Versailles,  of  Auguste 
Magnet,  and  that  of  Baron  Taylor  at  Pure 
Lachaise.  Of  amiable  character,  though  a little 
cold  and  reserved  in  outward  manner,  M. 
Guillaume  was  universally  esteemed  for  his 
integrity  as  a man  and  his  knowledge  and  ability 
in  his  profession.  He  was  a scholar  of  the  first 
order,  and  we  owe  to  him  a very-  excellent  history 
of  the  art  of  ornament.  He  leaves  a son,  M. 
Albert  Guillaume,  who  has  already  made  a 
reputation  as  a humorous  designer  of  great  talent 
and  originality. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  occurred  the  death  of 
M.  Mozet,  an  eminent  contractor  for  public 
works,  who  had  been  the  friend  and  collaliorator 
of  Viollet-le-Duc.  He  was  engaged  over  the 
restoration  of  a great  many  of  the  Monuments 
Historiques  ; Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  the  Cathedrals 
of  Reims,  Meaux,  Noyons.  and  Senlis,  the 
churches  of  Louveciennes,  Marly,  and  Orgeval, 
the  chateau  of  Pierrefonds,  the  ruins  of  Coucy, 
the  Cluny  Museum,  and  many  others  which 
give  evidence  of  his  intelligence  and  professional 
ability  in  carrying  out  such  work.  He  was  a 
judge  in  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  a member 
of  the  juries  of  the  exhibitions  of  1S87  and  1889, 
a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine,  after  having  for  thirty 
years  filled  a foremost  place  among  the  ranks  of 
French  contractors,  and  his  death  has  been  a 
great  loss  to  the  building  industry  of  the  country. 

We  have  to  record  also  the  death  of  M. 
Rougelel,  the  sculptor,  who  obtained  a “second 
medal”  in  1892  for  his  fine  work  “Hero  and 
Leander,”  exhibited  at  the  Champs  Elysees  Salon 
in  1S92,  and  to  whom  we  owe  also  the  monument 
to  Greuze  at  Toumus.  M.  Rougelet  was  struck 
with  paralysis  while  still  young,  and  died  in  a 
hospital  for  incurables  at  Ivry,  under  very  melan- 
choly circumstances  of  destitution,  in  spite  of  the 
reputation  which  some  of  his  works  had  acquired 
for  him. 
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THE  ROYAL  ARCH/EOLOGICAL  INSTI 
TUTE  AT  SHREWSBURY. 

By  the  desire  of  the  Shropshire  Archreological 
Natural  History  Society  the  Roy-al  Archteological 
Institute,  as  we  annoanced  last  week,  has  this 
year  chosen  Shrewsbury  and  the  district  as  the 
ground  for  its  annual  meeting.  The  last  time 
•Shrewsbury  was  visited  by  the  Institute  was  in 
1S55,  but  great  change.s  have  occurred  since 
then.  Most  of  the  men  who  were  the  leading 
archeologists  have  pa.ssed  away,  and  some  of  the 
churches  and  other  objects  of  interest  have 
suffered  from  injudicious  “restoration”  or  the 
hand  of  time. 

In  point  of  numbers  the  present  meeting  was  in 
no  wise  behind  its  predecessors,  and  a goodly 
company  assembled  in  the  Uuildhall,  on  Tuesday, 
July  24,  at  the  hour  of  noon.  Here  the  Institute 
was  formally  received  by  the  Mayor,  wearing 
his  scarlet  gown  and  gold  chain  of  office,  who 
spoke  of  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  the  Institute 
back  to  Shrew.sbury  after  an  absence  of  thirty- 
nine  years.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Viscount  Dillon,  V.P..S.A.,  President  of  the 
Institute,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Chancellor 
Ferguson,  as  .senior  Vice-President  present,  who, 
in  a few  well-chosen  words,  introduced  Sir 
Plenry  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 

F.S.A.,  the  President  of  the  meeting.  The 
President  then  delivered  a most  able  and  in- 
teresting address,  in  which  he  reviewed  at  length 
some  of  the  methods  of  recent  archiuological 
research,  and  summarised  the  more  general  con 
elusions  that  have  been  arrived  at. 

After  an  adjournment  for  luncheon  the  members 
re^sembled  at  St.  Mary’s  Church  for  a perambu- 
lation of  the  town,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Eloyd,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  antiquities  of  the  place  made  him  a most 
efficient  demonstrator.  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
which  was  first  inspected,  is  a large  crucifomi 
building  with  aisles  to  the  nave,  a western  tower 
and  spire,  north  and  south  porches,  and  a large 
chapel  south  of  the  chancel.  It  is  chiefly  of 
Transitional  Norman  work,  the  navearcades  being 
particularly  fine.  This  portion  of  the  church  was 
boarded  off  on  account  ol  the  repairs  necessitated 
by  the  recent  fall  of  the  top  of  the  spire  and  col- 
lapse of  the  nave  roof.  The  south  chapel  is  a fine 
and  lofty  addition  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  chancel  was  intended  to  have  been 
vaulted,  but  this  was  given  up,  and  the  design 
altered.  A fine  cross-legged  effigy  of  a knight  is 
the  only  old  monument.  All  the  fittings  are 
modern.  The  east  window  contains  the  greater 
part  of  a very  fine  Tree  of  Jesse,  of  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  brought  here  from  the  now 
destroyed  church  of  St.  Chad,  in  17SS.  The 
north  window  contains  some  excellent  sixteenth- 
century  foreign  glass,  with  scenes  from  the  life  of 
St.  Bernard,  which  was  brought,  with  other  glass 
in  the  south  chapel,  dated  1547,  from  the  church 
of  St.  Severin,  at  Cologne,  where  it  had  been 
removed  from  Allenburg  Abbey.  In  the  sedilia 
are  fixed  three  fifteenth-century  alabaster  panels 
representing  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  a clerk 
praying  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  Our  Lady  and 
Child,  and  St.  John  preaching  in  the  Wilderness. 
These  panels  did  not  belong  to  the  church. 

The  Castle,  which  was  next  visited,  contains 
little  of  interest  save  the  arch  of  the  Norman 
gateway,  the  much-altered  shell  of  the  thirteenth- 
century  great  hall,  with  a fine  seventeenth-century 
roof  and  clearstory,  and  the  Saxon  mound  on 
which  stood  the  shell  keep  of  Robert  de 
Montgomery. 

_ The  old  schoolhouse,  built  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  now  the  free  library  and 
museum,  is  a very  interesting  structure,  with 
quaint  figures  of  two  schoolboys  in  the  dress 
of  the  time,  flanking  the  entrance.  The 
museum  contains  a few  interesting  things,  but  the 
important  Romano-British  city  of  Uriconium  is 
very  poorly  represented,  except  by  the  usual  pots 
and  pins. 

Of  the  other  two  churches  visited,  St.  Tulian’s 
calls  for  no  special  notice,  having  been  rebuilt, 
save  the  steeple,  in  1749.  St.  Chad’s  collapsed 
suddenly  in  1788,  and  is  now  represented  only  by 
a decorated  chapel  that  stood  on  the  south  of  the 
chancel,  and  by  a recently-excavated  bone-hole  or 
crypt  on  the  site  of  the  north  transept. 

1 he  many  old  half-timbered  houses  in  Butcher 
Row,  and  elsewhere  in  the  town,  are  remarkable 
for  the  late  survival  of  Gothic  detail.  The 
tracened  barge-boards  and  other  portions  are 
quite  fifteenth  century  in  character,  but  the 
frequent  dates  show  them  to  hare  been  carved  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A particularly 
good  exajnple  beside  the  old  Guildhall  bears  the 
initials  D.  LL.,  with  a merchant’s  mark  of  the 


date  1570.  The  Guildhall  itself  is  an  inlcrcsllrg 
building,  erected  in  1596. 

After  a brief  adjournment  for  tea,  a visit  was 
paid  to  the  fine  Iragment  of  the  now  destroyed 
abbey  of  St.  I’eter  and  St.  Paul,  the  nave  and 
western  lower  of  its  church,  which  escaped  at  the 
suppression  through  its  being  used  by  the  parish. 
The  architecture,  which  is  chiefly  Norman,  calls 
for  no  remark,  but  there  is  a fine  series  of  tombs, 
including  several  brought  from  St.  Chad’s  church. 
Ihe  best  of  these  Is  a figure,  now  in  the  north 
porch,  of  an  elderly  man  in  civil  costume,  with 
mantle,  of  a date  circa  1370.  Another  figure,  of 
a knight  of  late  thirteenth-century  date,  has  a 
modern  brass  above  it,  asserting  it  to  be  the  effigy 
of  Roger  de  Montgomery,  who  died  about  1093. 
A short  chancel  and  transepts  have  lately  been 
added  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson. 
Of  the  abbey  buildings  nothing  is  left  but  a 
fragment  of  the  south  wall  of  the  fraler,  with  a 
beautiful  octagonal  reading  pulpit  of  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  with  panels  containing 
figures  of  saints.  The  inspection  of  the  Whitehall, 
a fine  Elizabethan  mansion  with  charming  garden 
and  pigeon-house,  the  latter  retaining  its  revolving 
ladder,  concluded  the  day’s  proceedings. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson,  President 
of  the  Architectural  Section,  delivered  his  opening 
address  to  a large  audience  in  the  Music-hall. 
He  reviewed  briefly  the  different  modes  of  build- 
ing  practised  at  different  times,  and  especially 
referred  to  the  extensive  use  of  concrete  con- 
struction by  the  Roman  and  Norman  builders, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made  and 
built  up. 

Mr.  W.  IJ.  St.  John  Hope  followed,  with  an 
address  descriptive  of  the  arrangements  of 
English  monastic  buildings,  illustrating  his  re- 
marks by  a large  series  of  ground-plans  of  abbeys 
and  priories  drawn  to  a uniform  scale. 

On  Wednesday,  the  memiiers  started  at  ten 
o’clock  for  Pitchford.  Here  the  church  was  first 
examined.  It  is  a small  Early  English  structure, 
with  nave  and  chancel  under  one  continuous  roof, 
the  division  having  been  marked  by  the  rood- 
screen  only.  The  whole  of  the  pews  and  other 
fittings  are  of  excellent  Jacobean  work.  The 
font  is  tub-shaped  and  coeval  with  the  church. 
In  the  chancel  is  a good  series  of  late  alabaster 
iiicised  slabs  and  a fine  wooden  effigy  of  a knight 
circa  1270,  lying  on  a wooden  tomb  of  the  same 
date,  with  an  arcade  of  trefoiled  arches  con- 
taining shield.s.  The  chief  points  of  interest  were 
indicated  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Auden,  who  acted 
as  guide  throughout  the  day.  Close  to  the  church 
is  Pitchford  Hall,  which  was  also  visited.  It  i.s 
an  exceptionally  large  and  perfect  “black  and 
white  ’ house  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  characteri.stic  carving  of  a much  earlier  style. 
The  interior  contains  some  good  panelled  rooms. 

From  Pitchford  the  party  proceeded  to  Acton 
Burnell,  where  Mr.  Auden  described  the  very 
interesting  parish  church.  This  is  a cruciform 
building  without  aisles,  built  by  Bishop  'Burnell 
after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
transepts  seem  to  have  been  an  afterthought.  The 
chancel  has  some  fine  work  in  the  east  window 
and  a rich  trefoiled  arcade  on  the  side  walls  in 
which  the  windows  are  pierced.  The  transept,  or 
transeptal  chapels  as  they  should  more  properly 
be  called,  have  three-light  windows  in  the  gables 
and  lancets  at  the  sides,  and  are  entered  from  the 
nave  by  richly-moulded  arches.  The  nave  is 
comparatively  plain.  One  of  the  windows  on 
Us  north  side  is  very  short,  and  has  beneath  it 
the  marks  of  a woeden  gallery.  Mr.  Mickle- 
thwaite  pointed  out  that  this  was  an  example 
of  what  he  had  termed  “ high-side  windows,” 
the  use  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  a show  a 
light  towards  the  cemetery  to  drive  away  evil 
spirits.  Such  windows  were  usually  accessible 
from  the  rood-loft,  but  in  this  case  the  window 
was  too  far  away,  and  was  reached  from  a special 
gallery  in  front  of  it.  The  chancel  arch  shows 
the  cuts  for  fixing  (he  rood-screen,  and,  just  out- 
side it,  a small  piscina  proves  the  existence  of  the 
usual  pair  of  altars  on  either  side  of  the  entrance. 
None  of  the  old  fittings  remain,  but  there 
are  some  interesting  tombs  in  the  north  tran- 
sept, especially  that  of  Sir  Nicholas  Burnell, 
1382.  That  of  Richard  Lee,  1591,  has  a quaini 
figure  of  a little  dog  couched  within  one  of  the 
gauntlets  that  lie  beside  the  effigy.  The  roofs 
are  ancient.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  called  attention 
to  a funereal  garland,  of  the  [same  character  as 
those  which  used  to  be  hung  up  in  Derbyshire 
and  other  districts  over  the  accustomed  seat  of  a 
deceased  maiden. 

A discussion  took  place  as  to  the  probability  of 
an  arch  on  the  outside  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel,  with  a little  window  looking  into  the 
church,  having  marked  the  site  of  an  ankerhold. 


The  arch  and  window  are  contcmporaiy  with  the 
chancel,  but  there  are  constructional  difficulties 
as  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  covered,  and 
(he  evidence  has  been  observed  by  the  recent 
imilding  of  a tower  in  the  angle.  A row  of 
corbels  on  the  east  wall  of  the  tran.sept  seems  to 
point  to  the  existence  of  some  such  dwelling  as 
that  of  a recluse. 

The  remains  of  the  Castle  of  Acton  Burnell 
were  next  visited.  These  consist  of  the  shell  of 
a large  square  building  with  towers  at  the  corners, 
of  a type  of  dwelling  intermediate  between  a 
cattle  and  a house.  The  castle  was  built  by 
Bishop  Burnell  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Hope,  was  divided  longitudinally  by  a party-wall. 
On  one  side  of  this  was  the  great  hall,  with 
cellarage  beneath,  having  at  the  east  end  the 
entrance,  and  at  the  other  the  screens  with  a 
gallery  over.  The  other  half  contained  tlie  solar 
and  other  rooms,  also  built  over  cellars,  in  the 
west  end  of  which  wcas  the  kitchen,  witli  a service 
stair  to  the  hall  floor.  Between  the  eastern 
towers  was  a small  chapel,  now  destroyed,  and  at 
the  opposite  end  were  the  garderobes.  Close  by 
are  the  gable  ends  of  a great  Edwardian  barn,  in 
which  tradition  says  was  held  the  Tarliament  of 
1283-4. 

After  luncheon  the  carriages  were  again  entered 
for  a visit  to  Langley  Chapel.  This  curious  little 
building,  so  well  known  for  its  reputed  “ Puritan  ” 
arrangements,  though  structurally  sound,  is  in  a 
most  deplorable  state  of  neglect,  the  floor  and 
fittings  being  covered  with  a shocking  accumula- 
tion of  filth  of  every  description.  The  windows 
are  boarded  up,  and  the  roof  covering  having 
given  way  in  places  the  wet  enters  freely  and 
adds  to  the  forlorn  appearance  of  the  building. 

It  IS  now  in  the  hands  of  Sir  I'rederick  Smythe, 
Bart.,  who,  although  a Roman  Catholic,  might 
surely  be  asked  to  spend  a few  pounds  in  putting 
the  roof  into  repair,  re-glazing  the  windows,  and 
causing  the  interior  to  be  cleaned.  The  chapel 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  rebuilt,  except  the 
east  end,  which  is  late  thirteenth-century,  in  1601 
the  old  roofs  of  its  chancel  and  nave  being  re- 
used. The  original  pews,  pulpit,  and  reading- 
pew  are  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  but  the  altar 
and  the  seats  and  desks  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  it  date  from  the  Restoration,  when  the 
chapel  was  partly  refitted.  Mr.  Micklethwaite 
pointed  out  that  the  arrangement  of  the  altar  was 
not  Puritan,  as  was  usually  stated,  but  one  of  those 
interesting  compromises  with  the  High  Church 
party  which  were  characteristic  of  the  time  The 
Puritan  arrangement  was  a long  table  set  east  and 
west,  round  which  people  sat,  but  here  the  table 
was  a small  one  standing  north  and  south,  and 
the  communicants  knelt  round  it  at  desks  placed 
along  the  walls. 

After  a glance  at  the  arch  of  the  old  gateway  of 
Langley  Hall  the  party  proceeded  to  Condover. 
Here  Mr.  Auden  welcomed  the  Institute  to  view 
lus  own  church,  the  chief  features  of  which  he 
pointed  ont.  The  chancel  has  been  lately  rebuilt 
and  the  two  Norman  transepts  are  the  oldest 
parts  of  the  church.  The  nave  was  rebuilt 
older  nave  and  aisles  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  covered 
by  a remarkably  fine  hammer-beam  roof  of 
wide  span.  This  has  unfortunately  been 

y “restored’’  in  imifntinn  nf  jKo 


recently  entirely  “restored”  in  imitation  of  the 
old,  ot  which  only  the  westernmost  truss  is  left. 
The  vvindows  too,  have  been  completely 
renewed  and  apparently  made  “Gothic,”  and  the 
panelled  buttresses  alone  remain  to  show  what  an 
interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  English 
church  ^chitecture  has  been  hopelessly  tampered 
with.  The  tower  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  at 
the  same  time  as  the  nave.  The  churdi  retains 
no  old  fittings,  hut  in  the  north  chapel  are  several 
^teresting  monuments,  including  that  of  Thomas 
Owen,  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  temp. 
Elizabeth.  There  is  also  a pathetic  monument 
wrought  with  unusual  power  and  skill  to  the 
memory  of  the  wife  and  infant  of  the  present 
owner  of  Condover,  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  who 
himself  designed  and  carved  the  beautiful  recum- 
bent figure. 

By  the  kindness  of  Captain  Cholmondeley,  the 
present  occupant,  themembers  of  the  Institute  were 
allowed  to  inspect  Condover  Hall,  one  of  the 
finest  Elizabethan  mansions  in  the  county,  with 
beautiful  gardens  and  a valuable  collection  of 
pictures.  In  the  evening  the  Antiquarian  Section 
was  opened  in  the  music-hall  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Leighton,  M.P.,  F.S.A.,who  took  for  the  subject 
of  his  presidential  address  the  clianged  and  ever- 
changing  condition  of  the  county  as  illustrated 
by  Its  monasteries,  castles,  bouses,  and  their 
inmates.  Mr.  Leighton  also  called  attention  to 
the  singular  lack  in  existing  ancient  houses  of 
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their  furniture  and  fittings  ; those  now  to  be  seen 
being  in  almost  every  case  the  result  of  modern 
collection.  Mr.  Micklelhwaite  then  delivered  an 
address  on  monastic  life,  in  continuation  of  the 
subject  introduced  by  Mr.  Hope  on  the  previous 
evening,  in  which  he  briefly  reviewed  the  origin 
of  monachism  and  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 
different  religious  orders.  He  also  showed  from 
the  Cistercian  rule,  which  was  practically  a 
reversion,  in  all  its  austerity,  to  that  of  St.  Bene- 
{iict — what  was  the  daily  life  of  a monk.  Mr. 
Stephenson  followed  with  a paper  on  the  “ Monu- 
mental Brasses  of  Shropshire,”  which  was  illus- 
trated by  a fine  and  almost  complete  series  of 
rubbings  of  all  the  remaining  examples. 

On  Thursday  morning,  about  one  hundred 
members  of  the  Institute  and  their  friends  pro- 
ceeded bv  train  to  Shifnal,  and  thence  in  carnages 
to  Tong’,  where  the  church  was  described  by 
Mr.  Griffiths.  The  building,  which  is  chiefly  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  is  a well-known  example 
with  an  exceptionally  fine  series  of  tombs 
and  recumbent  effigies.  The  chief  features  of 
these  were  pointed  out  and  described  by 
Mr.  St.  John  Hope.  The  three  finest  are  of 
alabaster,  and  commemorate  Sir  hulk  Pembiidge 
{circa  1410)  and  his  lady,  who  is  habited  as  a 
widow  ; Sir  Richard  Vernon  and  wife,  circa 
1452  ; and  of  Richard  Vernon  and  Margaret,  his  ; 
wife,  circa  1517.  The  Pembridge  effigy  is 
remarkable  for  the  leather  cap  shown  inside  the 
tilting  helm,  which  is  also  surmounted  by  a 
beautiful  maiden's  he.ad,  with  long  plaited 
“ pigtail  ■’  by  way  of  a crest.  The  charming 
Late  Perpendicular  chapel  on  the  south  side  is  full 
of  interest.  Besides  its  fan  vault  and  pointed 
walls,  it  retains  its  original  floor,  altar-piece,  and 
stone  altar,  over  which  are  the  marks  of  its 
“ table  ” or  reredos,  with  a painted  dedication 
inscription  and  figures  of  the  rood  and  SS.  Mary 
and  John.  The  inscription  records  the  building 
of  the  chapel  by  Sir  Arthur  Vernon,  priest,  in 
memory  of  Jiis  father  and  mother,  whose  tomb 
stands  under  an  arch  on  the  north  side.  On  the 
floor  is  the  founder’s  brass,  and  on  the  wall 
above  a lialf-effigy  of  him  on  a canopied  bracket. 

The  presence  of  seven  consecration  crosses  on 
the  altar  slab  was  ingeniously  exi)laine<l  bv  Mr. 
Micklelhwaite,  who  showed  how  the  sl.ab  was  an 
old  one  brought  from  elsewhere,  and  that  two^  of 
the  crosses  bad  been  covered  by  the  table  which 
stood  on  the  altar.  The  chapel  was  formally 
consecrated  on  its  completion,  as  is  shown  by 
four  dedication  crosses  still  painted  on  its  walls, 
and  when  the  altar  was  also  hallowed,  two  new 
crosses  were  cut  on  it  in  advance  of  the  reredos. 
In  the  vestry  of  the  church  is  an  end>roidered 
pulpit  or  altar  h.anging,  of  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
and  with  the  plate  is  preserved  a splendid  cryst.al 
and  silver-gill  covered  cup  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury—apparently,  a German  drinking  cup.  Before 
leaving  the  church,  Mr.  Cranage  called  the 
attention  of  the  members  to  the  south  arcade  of 
the  nave,  which  he  showed,  from  the  existence  of 
the  hood-mould,  on  the  aisle  side  only,  had 
originally  formed  the  north  arcade  of  the  nave 
belore  the  church  was  rebuilt. 

After  lunch  the  party  drove  to  Lilleshall  Abbey, 
where  are  the  extensive  remains  of  a hou.se  of 
Black  Canons.  The  chief  features  were  iminted 
out  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope,  who  called  attention 
to  the  curious  aisleless  cruciform  church  and  its 
remarkable  division  by  screens,  which  could  still 
be  traced  into  (1)  presbytery  and  choir  ; (2)  retro- 
choir  ; and  (3)  nave,  this  last  being  further 
divided  by  a wall ; and  (4)  its  western  part  used 
as  a sejiarate  chapel  for  guests  and  strangers. 
Mr.  Hope  described  the  results  of  extensive 
excavations  made  in  1888.  when,  amongst  other 
thing',  a large  Lady  Chapel  was  traced  on  the 
north  of  the  church,  and  pointed  out  the 
remains  of  the  chapter-house,  frater.  and  other 
buitilings.  In  the  evening  the  members  were 
received  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  at  a 
conversar.lone  in  the  Music  Hall,  where  a 
complete  collection  of  the  maces  and  other 
insignia  of  .Shrewsbury  and  the  other  Shropshire 
boroughs  was  exhibited.  These  were  briefly 
descriiied  in  the  course  of  the  evening  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  St.  John  Hope. 

Friday  morning  was  devoted  to  a meeting  of 
the  Historical  Section  in  the  Music  Hall.  The 
President  of  the  section,  the  Rev.  J.  Charles  Cox, 
LL.D.,  F.S..-\.,  delivered  the  opening  address,  the 
subject  of  which  was  the  history  of  Roman 
mining  in  Shropshire  and  other  counties,  with 
especial  reference  to  workings  for  lead  and  iron. 
Sir  Henry  Howorth  added  some  valuable 
observations  on  the  sources  of  the  various 
minerals  used  in  ancient  times.  A paper  was 
also  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  D.  Fletcher,  F.S.A., 
on  the  fine  series  of  Municipal  records  belonging 


to  the  town  of  Shrewsbury’,  some  of  which  he 
also  exhibited. 

After  an  adjournment  for  luncheon  the  mem- 
bers drove  to  High  Ercall  church  and  Hall, 
which  were  described  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 

G.  II.  F.  Vane,  and  thence  to  Ilaughmond 
Abbey.  The  remains  here  were  described  by 
Mr.  Hope,  who  pointed  out  the  scanty  ruins  of 
the  church,  the  chapter-house,  the  frater  and  its 
subvault,  with  the  adjoining  kitchen  and  the 
abbot’s  camera  beyond,  to  this  was  attached  a 
very  fine  hall  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  probably  used  as  the  infirmary  hall, 
and  served  from  the  convent  kitchen,  with  which 
it  was  connected  by  a pentise.  The  beautiful 
Transitional  doorways  into  the  church  and 
chapter-house  are  remarkable  for  the  fourteenth- 
century  figures  of  saints  w’hich  have  been  carved 
out  of  the  jambs. 

Saturday  morning  was  occupied  by  the  annual 
business  meeting  of  the  Institute,  which  was 
attended  by  members  only.  After  lunch,  carriages 
were  in  readiness  to  convey  the  party  to  Wroxeter, 
the  site  of  the  Roman  city  of  Uxiconium.  The 
remains  of  the  great  basilica  and  of  the  fine  series 
of  baths  that  adjoined  it  were  fully  described  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Fox,  who  strongly  urged  the 
desirability  of  a systematic  excavation  of  the  site 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  operations  carried  out  at 
Silchester.  Large  sums  of  money  could  be  ex- 
pended and  scholarships  founded  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  such  researches  abroad,  while  the  investi- 
gation of  the  remains  in  our  own  country,  which 
surely  would  yield  part  of  its  history,  was  system- 
atically neglected.  A move  was  next  made  to  the 
parish  church  of  Wroxeter,  which  was  described 
by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  R.  Steavenson.  Mr. 
Cranage  pointed  out  the  architectural  features  of 
the  building,  and  suggested  that  the  north  wall  of 
the  nave  was  of  Saxon  date  and  the  chancel 
Transitional  with  early  English  insertions.  The 
tower  is  a strange  mixture  of  used-up  pieces  of 
carving  and  mouldings,  ail  Medireval,  and  may 
be  made  out  of  materials  brought  from  the  ruins 
of  Ilaughmond  Abbey.  The  chief  features  of  the 
three  tombs  in  the  chancel,  including  a fine  figure 
of  a judge  in  his  robes  and  collar  of  SS.,  the 
small  “weepers”  on  a somewhat  later  tomb 
representing  ladies  with  nosegays,  and  an  effigy 
in  arn;0ur,  with  mutilated  h.ands  concealed  by 
sheet-iron  gauntlets,  were  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Hope.  By  permission  of  Sir.  R.  A.  West  an 
opportunity  was  atlbrded  the  parly  of  examining 
some  interesting  capitals  and  other  Roman 
remains  built  up  in  his  garden  as  a rockery. 

On  Monday,  July  30,  the  members  left 
Shrewsbury  by  the  10.5  a.m.  train  for  Ludlow. 
Here  the  fine  church,  with  its  grand  series  of 
screens  ami  tombs,  its  stained  glass  and  stallwork, 
was  described  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Clayton. 
From  the  church  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
castle,  which  was  described  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Tyrrell. 
The  Norman  keep  has  had  its  original  arrange- 
ments obscured  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  north 
wall  .and  staircase  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
the  fine  thirteenth-century  hall,  with  its  complete 
appendage  of  offices  at  one  end  and  the  state 
apartments  at  the  other,  was  examined  with  much 
interest,  as  was  the  curious  circular  nave  of  the 
chapel.  After  an  adjournment  for  luncheon  at 
the  famous  old  inn,  “The  Feathers,”  the  party 
returned  by  train  as  far  as  Craven  Arms  to  allow 
of  a visit  to  Slokesay.  The  history  and  prin- 
cipal features  of  this  fine  thirteenth  - century 
hall  and  its  appendages  were  described  by  the 
Rev.  J.  D.  La  Touche,  M.A.,  who  illustrated 
his  remarks  by  an  excellent  series  of  drawings 
and  ground  plans.  After  an  inspection  of  the 
little  church  hard  by,  which  contains  a fine 
canopied  double  pew  of  Jacobean  date,  the  party 
returned  to  Shrewsbury  by  train.  In  the  evening 
the  concluding  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held 
in  the  Music-hall,  when  votes  of  thanks  were 
passed  to  the  several  gentlemen  who  had  so 
kindly  thrown  open  for  inspection  their  houses 
anti  churches,  -Jcc.,  to  those  v/ho  had  ably 
elucidatetl  and  described  the  various  features  of 
interest.  On  Tuesday  the  members  assembled 
at  10  a.m.  and  drove  to  Buildwas.  Here 
the  ruins  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  were  demon- 
strated by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  who 
pointed  out  the  various  evidences  of  the 
singular  division  of  the  church  into  presbytery, 
monk’s  choir,  retro-choir,  and  choir  of  the  couversi, 
and  explained  the  reason  of  the  division  wall 
built  in  front  of  the  piers  throughout  the  length 
of  the  church.  Mr.  Hope  called  attention  to  the 
admirable  example  afforded  of  the  normal  and 
primitive  Cistercian  arrangement,  which  he  also 
suggested  had  continued  till  the  Suppression,  and 
not  been  disturbed  as  at  Fountains  and  Kirkstall. 
Though  the  church  only  equalled  in  length  the 


nave  of  Kirkstall,  it  presented  a miniature  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  original  arrangements  of  that 
interesting  church.  After  inspecting  the  chajner- 
house  and  other  remains  of  the  conventual 
buildings,  the  parly  resumed  the  journey  to 
Wenlock,  where  a halt  was  made.  After  lunch 
a visit  was  paid  to  the  extensive  ruins  of  the 
great  Cluniac  Priory  of  St.  Milburga,  which  were 
described  by  Mr.  \V.  H.  St.  John  Hope.  By  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  Milnes-Gaskell  an  inspection 
was  permitted  of  the  very  interesting  fifteenth- 
century  group  of  chambers  forming  the  east  side 
of  the  Jarmery  cloister,  known  as  the  “ prior’s 
house.”  Mr.  Hope  showed  that  this  really 
consisted  of  at  least  three  complete  sets  of 
chambers,  communicating  by  a common  passage 
or  gailer>’  built  over  the  east  cloister  alley.  After 
a brief  inspection  of  the  parish  church,  which  was 
described  by  Mr.  Cranage,  and  of  the  maces  and 
charters  of  the  Corporation  of  Wenlock  the  party 
returned  to  Shrewsbury,  and  so  the  meeting  came 
to  a most  successful  end.  The  members  were 
favoured  by  fine  weather  throughout,  and  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  committee  were 
excellent  and  most  ably  carried  out  by  the  Hon. 
Director,  Mr.  E.  Green,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  M.  Stephenson.  The  mo.st  commendable 
punctuality  was  maintained  throughout.  Next 
year  we  believe  the  Institute  is  to  meet  in  York- 
shire, perhaps  at  Scarborough,  if  satisfactory 
hotel  arrangements  can  be  made. 


BRITISH  INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH : 

THIi  ENinNKEKlNT,  AND  liUlLDING  CONSTRUC- 
TION SECTION  OE  THE  CONGRESS. 

The  meetings  of  the  Engineering  and  Building 
Section  of  the  British  Institute  of  Public  Health, 
which  were  held  at  King's  College,  commenced 
on  the  26th  ult.,  when  Professor  Banister 
Fletcher,  President  of  the  .Section,  delivered  his 
Presidential  Address,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  published  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Builder, 

Mr.  Douglass  Mathews,  KK.I.B.A.,  com- 
mented upon  several  of  tlie  points  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s address.  It  was  a matter  for  satisfaction, 
he  observed,  that  before  long  they  would  have  a 
less  number  ofg-in.  walls.  Under  the  Act  which 
woulil  shortly  come  inio  force,  one  story  would 
be  the  limit,  and  to  that  extent  they  woulil  get 
rid  of  what  had  no  doubt  been  a great 
source  of  danger  to  the  health  of  those  who 
occupied  houses  with  9-in.  brick  walls.  As 
to  plastering,  he  agreed  that  of  late  there  had 
been  an  improvement  in  this  direction  in  London, 
owing  to  the  care  now  bestowed  in  the  mixture 
of  the  material,  and  he  thought  the  authorities 
were  to  be  commended  for  insisting  upon  the  use 
of  belter  material.  He  could  not  join  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  condemnaiion  of  the  “wash-out” 
closets,  but  quite  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  valve 
closets,  as  well  as  with  his  remarks  upon  the 
necessity  of  having  a three-gallon  flush.  He 
supported  the  idea  of  having  public  baths  and 
washhouses  in  the  City  of  London,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  a site  might  be  secured  on  the 
Thames  for  such  a purpose.  Most  people  were 
in  favour  of  wood-paving,  as  against  asphalte,  but 
he  always  looked  upon  wood  as  an  absorbent  ; if 
something  could  be  done  to  make  it  less  so,  wood 
might  be  very  valuable  for  general  paving. 

Alderman  Clements  (of  Henley-on-Thames) 
thought  that  for  some  years  they  had  been 
greatly  in  error  in  attaching  importance  to  large- 
sized drain-pipes,  His  own  experience  was  that 
a 4-in.  glazed  stoneware  pipe  was  large  enough 
for  any  house-drainage,  lie  also  emphasised  the 
same  opinion  with  reference  to  the  sewerage  of 
towns.  Our  sewers,  generally  speaking,  were  far 
too  large.  At  Henley  they  had  adopted  Mr. 
Shone’s  pneumatic  system  of  drainage  ; they  had 
no  larger  pipe  in  any  part  of  the  town  than  7 in., 
and  they  never  experienced  a blockage.  In  con- 
nexion with  building  construction,  he  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  the  site  of  every  structure — 
whether  that  building  were  intended  for  a dwell- 
ing-house or  for  workshops — being  covered  with 
cement  concrete,  and  hoped  that  would  be  one 
thing  which  would  be  insisted  upon  in  the  future. 
As  to  the  ventilation  of  sewers  he  hoped  that  the 
old-fashioned  ideas  of  doing  this  work  by  street- 
gratings  were  now’  exploded,  and  that,  as  a rule, 
l)ipes  up  the  sides  of  houses  would  take  their 
place.  Mr.  Clements  also  advocated  the  use  of 
wood-block  flooring  and  cement  skirtings,  espe- 
cially on  the  ground  floors  of  houses. 

Mr.  J.  Hinton  was  of  opinion  that  the  ventila- 
tion of  large  blocks  of  houses  needed  attention, 
and  not  only  that  of  street  sewers.  The  size  of 
drain-pipes  depended  upon  the  fall.  He  Iwlicved 
in  a proper  size  to  a proper  fall. 
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Mr.  Lindley  urged  that  for  the  ventilation  of 
sewers  it  was  necessary  to  combine  street  gratings 
with  pipes  run  up  the  sides  of  houses. 

Mr.  Kimber  (Plumstead)  expressed  himself  in 
favour  of  wood  paving,  but  impressed  upon  the 
congress  the  necessity  of  seeing  what  could  be 
done  to  make  it  less  unhealthy. 

Mr.  Charles  Jones,  M.Inst.C.E.  {of  Ealing), 
read  a paper  on  “Dust  and  Refuse  Disposal.” 
The  writer  commenced  by  saying  that  the  rapid 
increase  of  population  in  a very  large  number  of 
towns,  with  the  consequent  relative  increase 
in  the  pecular  mixture  known  as  “dust” 
or  house  refuse,  emphasised  the  importance 
of  ^ the  subject  of  its  dispo.sal.  After 
giving  a^  brief  reply  to  the  question  “What 
IS  dust  ? ” Mr.  Jones  turned  to  the  important 
question — What  is  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with 
house  refuse?  The  method  now  principally 
employed,  viz.,  treatment  by  fire,  wasnot  a new  one, 
for  back  in  what  were  sometimes  called  the  “ dark 
ages  ” fire  was  the  great  remedial  agent.  He  could 
not  but  express  the  very  strong  opinion  that  at  the 
present,  at  any  rate,  it  was  to  the  furnace  that  they 
had  to  look  for  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the 
house  refuse  difficulty.  In  his  own  district  there 
were  not  a few  houses  where  the  whole  of 
the  house  refuse,  including  vegetables,  was 
destroyed  in  the  kitcliener,  and  that  which 
could  be  done  in  some  few  houses,  where 
care  was  taken,  could  be  done  in  the  bulk 
if  a proper  recognition  of  the  economics 
of  the  kitchen  were  fairly  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  served  them  in  their  homes. 
They  were,  however,  necessitated  to  deal  with 
things  as  they  found  them,  and  must  consider 
the  best  mode  of  removing  house  refuse  quickly 
and  economically.  The  material  itself  was  a 
sanitary  nuisance,  and  he  deprecated  the , 
systematic  picking  over  or  sorting  which  was 
once  the  general^ custom,  and  was  still  carried  on 
at  one  or  two  depots.  It  was  now  some  twenty- 
five  years  since  the  first  destructor  furnace  was 
erected,  and  although  fora  long  time  difficulties 
had  to  be  deali  with  and  opposition  was  created, 
nothing  like  a reasonable  opposition  could  now 
be  raised.  Some  fifty  of  the  most  important 
towns  had  successfully  adopted  this  mode  of 
treatment,  and  in  some  portions  of  the  Continent 
and  in  the  Colonies  the  same  work  was  being 
carried  out.  After  naming  several  makers  of 
destructors,  the  reader  of  the  paper  said  the 
furnaces  might  be  divided  into  two  classes — a 
low  temperature  and  a high  temperature,  the  one 
dealing  with  the  refuse  at  a moderate  heat,  and 
at  a minimum  expense,  and  the  other  destroying 
somewhat  more  per  cell,  but  at  the  same  time 
incurring  a very  high  expense  per  cell  per  annum. 
The  low  pressure  utilised  the  secondary  furnace, 
or  fume-cremator,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
gases  (and  should  he  say  for  utilising  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  cells  ?)  which  would  otherwise  pass 
up  the  shaft,  whilst  the  high  pressure  professed  to 
deal  with  the  gases  in  the  ceils  themselves.  His 
own  experience,  which  had  been  with  the  low 
temperature  for  a cremator,  induced  him  to  give 
the  preference  to  that  particular  mode,  the  very 
simplicity  of  the  apparatus  being  an  important 
feature,  in  his  own  view  ; and  although  he  was 
not  getting  quite  so  much  steam-power  as  might 
otherwise  be  obtained,  he  carried  out  most  effec- 
tually the  object  he  had  in  view  in  the  destruction 
of  the  refuse,  and  the  utilisation  of  its  products, 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  As  to  the  utilisation 
of  the  heat  arising  from  the  crematory  process,  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  municipal  authority  to  make 
use  of  all  that  could  be  utilised,  but  the  sanguine 
views  taken  by  many  people  of  the  high  value  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  in  this  direction  only 
tended  to  disappointment  in  the  result,  and  an 
adverse  opinion  upon  a most  useful  municipal 
appliance.  "I  hat  a small  amount  of  steam-power 
might  be  obtained  there  could  be  no  doubt. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  question 
of  horse-power  was  an  extremely  variable  one, 
and,  looking  at  the  matter  from  an  electric 
lighting  point  of  view,  no  installation  would  be 
erected  which  depended  upon  the  amount  of  heat 
derivable  from  the  refuse  destructor.  At  Ealing, 
where  the  clinker  was  also  used  to  its  fullest 
extent,  they  were  laying  down  a very  complete 
electric  light  installation  at  the  sewage  works. 
The  installation  would  be  complete  in  itself,  but 
would  be  so  connected  with  the  destructor  that 
the^  surplus  heat,  be  it  more  or  less,  would  bo 
entirely  utilised.  They  looked  forward  to  this 
installation  being  a great  success,  not  only  as  an 
electric  light  installation,  but  also  as  the  first 
district  where  the  destructor  had  been  made 
conjointly  a part  of  the  system. 

A paper  on  “Electric  Lighting  as  a Health 
Agent,”  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  F.R.S. 


next  read.  Mr.  Preece  said  that  the  most  pro- 
minent application  of  electricity  was  for  lighting 
purposes,  and  the  improved  sanitary  conditions 
of  an  establishment  so  lighted  must  be  apparent 
to  all.  The  writer  referred  to  the  necessity  of 
electrical  engineers  devoting  their  time  and 
experience  to  solving  the  problem  of  cheaper 
production.  It  might,  he  said,  be  asked  what 
modifications  were  necessary  in  electric  light 
stations  whereby  a third  unit  could  be  produced 
and  at  the  same  time  pay  a fair  dividend  to  the 
proprietors.  Water  power  was  practically  unavail- 
able in  this  country,  and  steam  was  the  principal 
motive  power.  Why  not  use  gas  itself  as  the 
prime  mover  ? After  dealing  with  the  results 
obtained  by  the  gas-producing  apparatus  of  the 
Illuminating,  Heating,  and  Power  Gas  Company, 
Limited,  Manchester,  Mr.  Preece  said  that  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  the  City  of  London  had  to 
solve  was  that  of  local  transit.  The  present  con- 
gested state  of  the  streets  rendered  it  imperative 
that  other  methods  of  transit  whereby  the  ever- 
increasing  traffic  of  London  could  be  properly 
dealt  with  might  be  adopted.  In  this  con- 
nexion he  gave  a detailed  account  of  the 
City  and  South  London  Electric  Railway, 
and  alluded  to  the  number  of  new  lines 
in_  and  across  London  based  on  the  same 
principle,  and  already  authori.sed  by,  or  seeking 
powers  from,  Parliament.  This  line  had  many 
advantages  which  would  commend  it  to  those 
who  had  the  question  of  the  improvement  of 
public  health  under  their  especial  consideration. 
The  entire  absence  of  smoke  and  dirt,  and 
unpleasant  odours,  only  too  prominent  on  other 
underground  lines  using  steam  locomotion,  was 
in  itself  an  immense  advantage  in  adding  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  passengers  using  the 
line.  Mr.  Preece  spoke  of  the  treatment  and 
disposal  of  sewage  as  one  of  the  principal  sanitary 
questions  of  the  present  day,  and  pointed  out  the 
advantages  of  the  process  known  as  Webster’s 
Electrical  Process  for  Sewage  Purification.  There 
were  at  present,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  however, 
certain  disadvantages  in  connexion  with  this 
process,  which  must  be  eradicated  before  the 
engineers  could  consider  this  method  of  treatment 
perfect. 

“Softening  Public  Water  Supplies”  was  the 
title  of  a pajier  read  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Atkins, 

C.  K.,  who  observed  that  Dr.  Clark's  process  of 
softening  by  lime  was  the  only  practical  method 
yet  discovered.  The  sixth  report  of  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Commission  on  the  Domestic  Water 
Supply  of  Great  Britain,  lie  said,  was  a remarkable 
volume,  and  contained  analyses  of  water  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Every  system  of  filtering, 
•Sc.,  was  carefully  examined  by  the  Commission, 
and  the  lime  process  strongly  recommended  for 
waters  containing  carbonate  of  lime,  this  being 
the  large  majority  of  waters  in  England  obtained 
from  rivers  or  wells.  The  process,  the  writer 
claimed,  exerted  a greater  purifying  power  than 
any  system  of  filtration  only,  and,  if  properly 
carried  out,  ihe  water  contained  no  trace  of  the 
lime  which  had  been  added  ; it  was  ]3urified,  and 
the  total  solids  were  greatly  reduced.  He  held 
that  objections  that  had  been  urged  against  the 
lime  treatment  proved  to  be  unfounded  if  the 
process  were  accurately  carried  out.  As  to  the 
savings  effected,  Mr.  Atkins  said  that  when  water 
was  softened  the  consumption  of  soap  was  reduced 
by  one-half,  tea  was  25  per  cent,  stronger,  and 
incrustation  in  boilers  and  kettles  was  entirely 
prevented  and  fuel  saved.  The  co.st  of  softening 
was  one  farthing  per  i.oco  gallons  for  interest  on 
plant,  and  one  farthing  for  working  expenses, 
making  together  ,{d.  per  i.oco  gallons.  An 
average  household  could  for  ^d.  eflect  a saving 
worth  IS.  6d.  per  week,  and  a workman's  family,  for 
Jd.,  one  of  6d,  The  first  cost  of  plant  was  proved 
in  a large  town  to  be  ids.  per  house,  and  as  each 
householder  obtained  savings  valued  at  is.  6d.  per 
week,  or  3/.  iSs.  od.  a year,  the  investment  in 
softening  the  plant,  after  deducting  is.  id.  for 
working  expenses,  might  be  said  to  pay  over  400 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Those  figures  were  based 
on  strict  experience,  and  were  the  result  of  many 
years’  careful  observation.  Mr.  Atkins  recorded 
the  adoption  of  Dr.  Clark’s  system  of  softening 
hard  water  supplies,  and,  in  conclusion,  said  the 
time  would  come  when  it  w'ould  be  as  rare  to  find 
a town  supplied  with  hard  water,  rather  than  soft, 
as  it  was  at  the  present  lime  to  find  a town  without 
any  water  supply  at  all. 

Mr.  Fraser  {of  Kingston-upon-Hull)  said  he 
was  attending  the  congress  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  something  with  reference  to  refuse 
destruction  and  subjects  relating  thereto.  He 
wanted  to  take  back  some  valuable  information, 
so  that  he  could  impress  upon  the  northern  mind 
wopderful  advance  of  the  southern  mind,  and 


the  advantages  possessed  by  southerners.  He 
hoped  his  colleagues  in  Kingston-upon-Hull 
would  lie  persuaded  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid 
of  the  house-refuse  was  to  destroy  it  by  fire. 

Mr.  Alliott,  who  said  he  had  been  interested, 
with  a few  others,  in  the  destruction  of  refuse  by 
fire  from  its  first  inception,  referred  to  the  varied 
composition  of  refuse,  differing  as  it  did  in  various 
districts,  in  the  several  parts  of  those  districts,  and 
in  the  summer  and  winter  seasons,  and  said  that 
regard  must  be  had  for  these  conditions.  Where 
the  refuse  was  difficult  of  treatment  it  should  be 
considerably  dried  before  any  attempt  was  made 
to  burn  it,  but  where  they  got  material  of  the  better 
class — in  fact,  as  it  approached  to  the  character 
of  coal — so  they  might  treat  the  material  more  and 
more  as  they  did  coal.  At  the  present  time  a de- 
structor was  being  erected  at  Birkenhead,  in  which 
some  of  the  cells  were  constructed  to  take  away  the 
products  of  combustion  from  that  part  of  the 
furnace  which  was  the  hottest,  while  some  of  the 
other  cellsor  furnaceswere  being  constructed  sothat 
the  products  of  combustion  should  pass  over  and 
dry  the  material  before  it  passed  to  the  furnaces. 
In  the  early  forms  of  destructors  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  steam-power  from  the  refuse. 
Southampton  had  a destructor,  which  had  been 
in  use  some  twelve  years  at  least,  and  from  the 
very  commencement  they  had  had  sufficient 
power  to  work  their  Shone  ejectors,  which  were 
used  for  the  purposes  of  raising  and  discharging 
sewage.  In  addition,  they  had  let  off  compressed 
air  to  a neighbouring  town,  and  had  found  steam 
for  electric  lighting  purposes.  Where  they  got 
improved  material  they  could  also  supply  a large 
amount  of  boiler  power.  For  most  purposes  for 
which  the  heat  provided  by  destructors  could  be 
used  there  was  this  disadvantage,  that  the 
destructor  was  obliged,  in  order  to  work 
economically,  to  work  day  and  night  without 
stoppage,  whilst  the  heat,  in  the  shape  of  power, 
was  only  required  for  a small  portion  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  In  further  remarks,  the 
speaker  dealt  with  the  storage  which  this  state  of 
things  necessitated. 

Mr.  G.  Watson  {of  Leeds)  described,  with  the 
aid  of  some  diagrams,  the  Horsfall’s  Patent 
Refuse  Furnace. 

Mr.  Monks  {Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Works 
Committee,  Warrington)  related  the  steps  which 
had  been  taken  in  that  town  towards  the  destruc- 
tion of  refuse,  and  said  they  had  managed  to  hit 
upon  what  he  ventured  to  think  would  prove  a 
great  success.  Their  furnace  had  been  at  work 
for  twelve  months,  and  was  destroying  twenty- 
four  tons  of  refuse  per  twenty-four  hours. 

Mr.  W.  Spinks  also  referred  to  the  Warrington 
destructor,  and  said  that  Dr.  Carter  Bell  had 
analysed  the  gases  from  it,  and  there  was  no  trace 
of  carbonic  oxide. 

After  a few  remarks  from  Mr.  II.  Ransom,  C.E., 
and  a brief  reply  from  Mr.  Jones,  the  section 
stood  adjourned. 

On  Friday,  Mr.  Lewis  Solomon,  F.R.I.B.A., 
read  a paper  entitled  “A  London  Architect’s 
Troubles  with  the  Local  Sanitary  Authorities.” 

At  the  outset  he  pointed  out  that  an  architect  wa.s 
assumed  to  try  and  do  sanitary  work  satisfactorily 
and  economically,  while  each  Local  Authority  had 
certain  special  requirements  with  which  he  must 
comply.  He  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  the 
varying  requirements  of  the  many  parishes  in 
London,  with  reference,  among  other  things,  to 
the  size  of  drain-pipes,  pipe-bedding,  the  inspec- 
tion chamber,  inlets,  outlets,  apparatus,  con- 
nexions to  road,  and  the  testing  of  pipes. 
Considerable  difllcully  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  same 
set  of  by-laws  was  not  used  by  the  County  Council, 
which  governed  the  whole  of  I-omlon,  and  each 
separate  vestry,  which  governed  only  a part  of 
London.  One  great  trouble  that  almost  all 
architects  and  builders  complained  of  was  the  ‘ ‘ red 
tape  ” of  the  suliordinates,  who  would  not  go  out 
of  their  routine  to  save  considerable  waste  of 
money.  In  some  parishes  a certificate  that  tlie 
drains  were  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sanitary 
Authorities  was  insisted  on ; in  otliers  they 
absolutely  refused  to  give  a certificate  at  all. 

The  powers  of  the  local  vestries  and  the 
London  County  Council,  if  enforced,  seemed 
absolute.  Fortunately,  however,  these  powers 
were  used  with  discretion  in  most  cases.  Some 
of  the  by-laws  of  the  County  Council,  the  paper 
further  pointed  out,  were  quite  impracticalile. 

The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  get  some  uniform 
system  of  regulation.  The  main  requirements, 
such  as  sound  and  sufficient  work,  the  writer 
argued,  should  be  alike  in  all  parishes ; while 
minor  matters,  such  as  special  apparatus,  should 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  party  doing  the 
work.  He  suggested  that  a committee  be 
appointed  to  treat  with  all  the  London  vestries 
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for  a uniform  set  of  rules  in  regard  to  drainage 
work. 

Mr.  M".  Kaye  Parry,  M.A.,  submitted  an 
interesting  paper  on  " Sewage  Effluents."  The 
author  stated  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
review  the  vexed  problem  of  sewage  puridcation, 
but  to  elicit  information  with  a view  to  placing 
the  question  of  sewage  effluents  upon  a more 
rational  basis.  Having  alluded  to  the  causes 
which  contributed  to  bring  the  subject  to  its 
present  acute  stage,  he  proceeded  to  trace  the 
successive  steps  which  had  marked  the  evolution 
of  the  sewage  problem.  The  various  Royal 
Commissions  which  had  investigated  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Thames  and  other  rivers  were  referred 
to  as  illustrating  the  history  of  sewage  purification 
in  its  relation  to  river  pollution.  The  writer  then 
directed  attention  to  some  of  the  practical  aspects 
of  the  pollution  difflculty,  and  propounded  a 
series  of  questions  to  which  he  said  authoritative 
answers  were  demamled^  The  possibility  of 
safely  discharging  crude  sewage  into  rivers  of 
relatively  large  volume  w.as  referred  to,  and  the 
opinions  of  Professor  Percy  Frankland  and  other 
chemists  were  quoted.  The  author  also  alluded 
to  the  bacteriolog)'  of  sewage  effluents,  with 
special  reference  to  the  vitality  of  the  typhoid 
bacillus  in  river  water  ; in  this  connexion  the 
Massachusetts  experiments  were  briefly  touched 
upon.  The  pollution  of  the  foreshore  of  sea-side 
health  resorts  was  considered,  and  the  necessity 
for  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  coast-lines 
was  insisted  upon.  Tidal  estuaries,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  came  under  the  same  category,  and  the 
familiar  case  of  the  River  Thames  was  cited  as 
an  example.  The  paper  then  dealt  with  the 
position  of  the  sewage  puiification  problem  up  to 
1SS4,  prior  to  which  date,  it  was  pointed  out, 
the  bacteriology  of  sewage  had  scarcely  received 
any  attention.  The  last  decade  certainly 
marked  the  dawn  of  a new  era,  in  which 
the  study  of  biology,  both  of  water- 
supply  an<l  sewage,  was  assuming  an  ever- 
increasing  importance.  The  researches  of  the 
French  chemists  and  of  Warrington  were  said  to 
throw  a flood  of  light  upon  the  real  effect  of 
intermittent  filtration.  Standards  of  purity  for 
effluents  were  advocated,  the  recommendations  of 
the  Rivers  Pollutions  Commission  were  briefly 
criticised,  and  two  or  three  other  practical  alter- 
natives were  offered,  including  a series  of  negative 
tests  suggested  by  Professor  Hartley,  F.R.S. 
Analytical  data  were,  in  the  writer’s  opinion, 
somewhat  illusory,  as  evidences  of  the  propriety 
of  permitting  the  effluents  which  had  been 
analysed  to  be  delivered  into  rivers  and  other 
water-courses.  The  value  of  bacteriological 
examinations  was  referred  to,  with  special  re- 
ference to  the  alleged  advantage  of  producing  by 
purification  a sterile  effluent.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  paper  a few  other  debatable  points,  .such  as 
the  necessity  for  lanil  treatment  as  a supplement 
to  chemical  methods  of  purification,  and  the 
possibility  of  dealing  with  the  discharge  from 
storm  overflows,  were  mentioned. 

Mr.  James  Thomson,  C.E..  had  promised  to 
open  a discussion  upon  “ The  Sanitation  of 
Flats,”  but  was  unavoidably  prevented  from 
attending. 

Mr.  J.  Trenner  (Chairman  of  the  Law  and 
Parliainenlary  Committee  of  the  Holborn  Board 
of  Works)  said  he  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Solomon  as  to  the  want  of 
uniformity  existing  among  Local  .Authorities,  and 
expressed  his  willingness  to  do  what  he  could  to 
bring  about  a conference  with  a view  to  getting 
uniformity  of  by-laws. 

Mr.  Kimber  (Plumstead)  referred  to  the  experi- 
ments being  made  by  the  London  County  Council 
at  Barking  in  the  sand  filtration  of  sewage  effluent 
and  hoped  they  would  prove  thoroughly  successful. 
He  agreed  that  the  discharge  of  sewage  effluent 
into  the  river  was  injurious,  and  said  he  trusted 
the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  dealing  with  the 
matter  would  pass. 

Mr.  Spinks  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  trade  effluents,  and,  touching  upon  the 
question  of  the  pollution  of  rivers  used  for  drink- 
ing purposes,  cited  the  case  of  an  outbreak  of 
enteric  fever  on  the  Tees,  which  was  traced  to 
the  water  supplied  by  two  Authorities  whose  in- 
take was  below  a point  where  sewage  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  river.  With  regard  to  the  subsequent 
filtration  through  land,  in  the  north  of  England 
that  was  a difficult  question,  on  account  of  the 
absurd  values  placed  upon  land  by  the  owners  of  it. 

Mr.  Lindley  thought  great  importance  lay  in  the 
fact  that  “prevention  is  better  than  cure.”  In 
his  opinion  Urban  Authorities  should  not  only 
have  power  to  watch  and  control  the  carr>’ing 
out  of  the  drainage  of  houses,  but  that  they  should 
control  those  making  alterations  to  the  drains  to 


give  notice  of  their  intention,  so  that  the  work 
could  always  be  properly  superintended. 

Mr.  Hannam  (Leeds)  alluding  to  the  different 
systems  of  traps,  &c.,  adopted  by  various  autho- 
rities, said  that  in  Leeds  they  used  a specific  kind 
of  trap,  and  refused  to  allow  any  other.  It 
seemed  to  him  extraordinary  when  he  went  into 
a suburban  district  to  see  a Local  Authority  using 
the  very  tiling  they  were  debarred  from  using  in  a 
place  like  Leeds.  He  urged  that  some  uniform 
system  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  B.  London  described  the  trouble  which 
Coventry  had  experienced  in  the  question  of  its 
siwage  disposal,  and  the  successful  opposition  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  to  a scheme 
which  had  even  l>een  approved  by  the  Local 
Government  Boanl.  They  would,  he  said,  have 
to  apply  for  a further  extension  of  time  for  dealing 
with  the  matter.  They  seemed  there  to  be 
“between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.”  They 
wanted  to  remeily  the  nuisance  already  existing, 
but  were  not  allowed  to  because  they  proposed 
to  turn  their  effluent  into  the  river. 

Dr.  .Vnthony  Roche  (Dublin)  condemned  the 
practice  of  many  public  institutions  in  discharging 
typhoid  and  other  such  organisms  into  the  public 
sewers  without  the  least  attempt,  or  in  some  cases 
only  feeble  attempts,  to  destroy  those  organisms. 

Mr.  Bailey  (Leeds)  said  that  in  that  town 
they  were  trying  to  improve  their  system  of 
irrigation.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  sar;^ 
filtration  was  better  than  irrigation  he  should  be 
glad  of  information  on  the  subject.  They  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  the  solid  matter  that  was  injurious, 
and  make  it  beneficial,  and  to  know  how  best  to 
filter  or  clarify  the  water. 

Mr.  Turnbull  (Bedford)  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  last  speaker’s  remarks,  seeing  that  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  best  system  ol  sewage  treat- 
ment originated  in  that  very  neighbourhood.  He 
referred  to  the  Carbonised  Refuse  System  of 
sewage  purification,  invented  by  Mr.  Tagger,  of 
Leeds,  and  now  being  successfully  applied  at 
Baildon,  in  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Dyer  (of  Alton)‘also'spoke,  and  was 
followed  by  .Mr.  Brown  (of  Burgess  Hill),  who 
referred  to  the  success  with  which  he  had 
managed  a small  sewage  farm  for  some  four  or 
five  years  in  that  district. 

Mr.  Kaye  Parry  and  Mr.  Solomon  having 
briefly  replied  on  the  discussion,  the  seclicfi 
again  stood  adjourned. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Campbell  Douglas, 
F. R. I.B.A.,  opened  a discussion  on  “The 
Planning  of  Fever  Hospitals,”  with  an  exceed- 
ingly able  paner.  The  growth  of  our  large 
towns,  he  said,  was  every  year  making  it  more 
and  more  necessary  to  battle  with  all  kinds  of 
sicknesses,  and  especially  with  fevers  and  other 
infectious  diseases.  For  this  purpose  there  ought 
to  be  in  all  cases  power  for  municipalities  to  erect 
and  maintain  hospitals,  supporting  them  from  the 
rates.  The  late  competitions  for  the  two  fever 
hospitals  in  London  had  brought  out  many  inte- 
resting points  in  planning — soma  to  be  com- 
mended, possibly  some  to  be  avoided.  After 
referring  to  the  scope  which  existed  for  the  skill 
of  the  architect  in  planning  such  an  institution, 
the  writer  said  his  object  was  to  state  some 
general  principles  which  should  be  attended  to 
in  any  well-considered  plan.  Dealing  with  the 
question  of  locality,  be  said  that  in  the  case  of  a 
large  town  or  city  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
building  should  be  placed  very  far  away,  for  fear 
of  risk  to  the  public  liealth  ; in  fact,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  hospital  to  occupy  a central 
situation,  because  many  patients  might  suffer 
seriously  if  they  had  to  be  conveyed  some  miles 
to  it  instead  of  to  one  at  hand.  He  next  spoke 
of  the  nature  of  the  site,  and  coming  to  the 
subject  of  general  arrangement,  said  that  a 
fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  daily 
routine  of  such  institutions  was  the  best 
guide  as  to  how  the  various  parts  were 
to  be  relatively  placed.  Convenient  access 
to  all  portions  of  the  administrative  depart- 
ments must  be  observed,  so  that  they  might 
be  easily  reached  from  the  outside  without  coming 
in  contact  with  the  wards.  The  wards  should,  in 
thi.s  country,  be  placed  with  their  long  axes  lying 
N.W.  and  S.E.,  as  this  would  ensure  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  sun’s  rays  in  a land  where  they  had 
not  too  many  of  them.  After  the  sun,  fresh  air 
by  means  of  ventilation  was  the  chief  point  which 
claimed  attention.  As  to  the  distance  at  which 
wards  should  be  placed  from  each  other,  he  did 
not  think  there  was  any  hard-and-fast  rule  at  which 
this  might  or  ought  to  be  fixed.  Obviously,  the 
fewer  patients  that  were  placed  on  the  acre  the 
greater  must  be  the  expense  in  ground,  construc- 
tion, and  upkeep,  as  well  as  in  management.  It 
was  doubtless  true  that  that  hospital  where  the 


greatest  percentage  of  cases  was  cured  was  the 
cheapest,  if  one  considered  the  value  of  human 
life,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  the  most  expensive 
hospital  was  thereby  the  most  efficient.  Com- 
mon-sense enlightened  by  knowledge  would 
direct  where  and  how  the  kitchen  and  various 
food  apartments  should  be  situated,  and  so  also 
with  regard  to  the  washing-houses  and  laundry, 
the  mortuary,  and  the  facilities  for  post-mortem 
examination.  But  it  would  be  advisable  that  all 
important  hospitals  should  be  provided  with  a 
well-furnished  laboratory  for  microscopic  research 
and  another  for  bacteriological  preparations. 
The  question  of  the  number  of  patients  to  l)e 
accommodated  per  acre  depended,  the  writer 
held,  mainly  on  the  system  of  ventilation  adopted. 
After  refering  to  certain  interesting  features  of 
the  Belvedere  I'ever  and  Smallpox  Hospital  at 
Glasgow,  the  City  Fever  Hospital  of  Edinburgh, 
the  new  Hamburg-Eppendorf  Hospital,  the 
Urban  Hospital  of  Berlin,  and  Virchow’s  fever 
hospital  for  children  at  Berlin,  Mr.  Douglas 
remarked  that  it  was  not  easy  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty what  ought  to  be  the  cubic  space  allowed 
per  bed,  because  he  thought  it  was  very  much  a 
question  of  the  supply  of  fresh  air.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  commonly-received  opinion  that  somewhere 
about  2,000  cubic  ft.  should  be  allowed  per  bed, 
and  that  not  less  than  3,000  cubic  ft.  of  fresh 
air  should  be  allowed  per  hour.  Obviously  it  was 
the  business  of  the  architect  to  place  that  2,000 
cubic  ft.  of  fresh  air  as  conveniently  as  possible 
within  the  patient's  reach.  In  other  words,  it 
should  not  be  so  much  above  him  as  around  him. 
The  writer  emphasised  that  in  a model  hospital 
the  wards  should  stand  above  a thoroughly  dry 
and  well-ventilated  upper  story.  He  then  dealt 
with  the  construction  of  the  wails,  the  floors,  ihe 
ceilings,  and  the  windows.  He  thought  means 
should  be  used  for  the  ventilation  under  the  beds 
being  more  thorough  than  it  often  was,  and  also 
that  there  should  be  no  parts  in  ihe  wards  where 
the  air  stagnated  when  some  management  might 
prevent  this  being  the  case.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  water-closets  were  abundant  and  classi- 
fied, that  no  healthy  person  should  use  those 
provided  for  patients,  and  that  suitable  places 
should  be  given  for  the  sanitar>’  and  elTective 
disposal  of  all  discharges.  As  to  heating,  per- 
sonally he  liked  open  fire-places  where  they  could 
be  had,  but  obviously  they  would  not  suit  large 
wards,  and  the  artificial  system  of  hot  water  or 
steam-heated  pipes  would  have  to  be  adopted,  or 
warmed  air  might  be  forced  into  the  wards.  Upon 
the  question  of  accommodation  the  writer  said 
this  should  be  provided  for  one  per  1,000  of  the 
population  in  a normal  state  of  health,  but  it 
would  be  wiser  to  provide  for  a half  more. 

“ The  Architectural  Features  of  Elementary 
Schools  from  a Public  Health  Point  of  View  ” 
was  the  title  of  a paper  read  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey, 
F.  R.I.B.A.,  Architect  of  the  School  Board  for 
London.  The  writer  said  that  the  crowding 
together  of  large  numbers  of  families  on  small 
areas  of  land  had  led  to  the  necessity  of  erecting, 
in  some  cases,  schools  of  an  exceptional  size. 
He  referred  to  the  schools  built  in  the  earlier 
days  of  school  boards,  and  pointed  to  the  growth 
in  this  direction  during  the  last  twenty-one  years, 
that  being  just  the  time  since  the  first  school 
built  by  the  School  Board  for  London  was 
opened.  The  weak  points  of  the  earlier  schools 
were; — (l)  The  want  of  access  to  the  class- 
rooms independent  of  the  way  through  the  main 
room,  to  avoid  disturbance  of  the  classes  ; (2) 
The  need  for  dividing  up  the  main  room  to 
isolate  tlie  classes  ; and  (3)  The  distressing  and 
bad  effects  of  back-lighting.  As  to  the  sites, 
many  of  the  earlier  schools  were  built  on  such 
small  plots  of  land,  frequently  almost  entirely 
back  land,  that  their  light  and  air  suffered 
seriously.  This  was  not  likely  to  occur  in  the 
future,  as  the  Education  l^epartment  now 
required  that  there  should  be  a minimum  of 
30  square  feet  of  open  playground  for  each  child. 
This  requirement  insured  that  the  site  would  be 
sufficiently  open  and  airy  for  its  purpose,  and 
to  secure  that  the  offices  were  far  enough  away 
from  the  main  building  as  not  to  commit  a 
nuisance.  Mr.  Bailey  then  proceeiled  to  describe 
the  Hugh  Myddleton  School,  ojiened  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  last  December,  and  he  stated 
among  other  things  that  he  had  been  in  and  out 
of  that  building  many  times  during  the  last 
winter,  and  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  what 
was  known  as  the  “school  smell,”  with  which 
all  who  knew  the  schools  of  twenty  years  ago 
were  familiar.  It  was  not  much  to  be  surprised 
at,  considering  what  schools  were  when  school 
boards  began  their  work,  that  so  much  develop- 
ment had  taken  place  in  so  short  a time. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Hall,  F.K.I.B.A.,  after  referring  to 
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the  difference  of  opinion  which  existed  among 
architects  as  to  the  best  position  for  the  adminis- 
trative portion  of  a hospital,  in  respect  of  the 
hospital  itself,  said  that  a great  point  which  Mr. 
Douglas  touched  upon  was  that  of  getting  sun- 
light and  air  into  the  wards.  The  getting  of  as 
much  sun  as  possible  upon  all  the  walls  was  of 
the  gravest  importance.  The  reader  of  the  paper 
also  said  there  were  places  where  the  air  stag- 
nated. He  (Mr.  Hall)  thought  it  was  well  to  put 
a window  close  to  the  angles  of  the  room,  so  that 
both  sun  and  air  could  be  obtained.  With  regard 
to  the  danger  to  public  health,  he  believed 
statistics  showed  that  at  a distance  of  40  ft.  from  an 
infected  building  there  was  no  contamination 
whatever.  Of  course,  in  the  surrounding  area  it 
was  very  desirable  to  have  trees,  and  therefore 
in  the  choice  of  site  a rural  situation  was  prefer- 
able. Speaking  on  the  subject  of  ventilation, 
Mr.  Hall  expressed  him>elf  in  favour  of  pure  and 
undiluted  air  coming  straight  into  the  rooms  as 


at  which  the  current  was  being  generally  sold  ; but 
there  were  sufficient  indications  and  grounds  at 
hand  to  lead  them  to  expect  that  one  day  elec- 
tricity would  also  supply  energy  for  light,  power, 
and  heat  to  the  poor. 

On  Tuesday  Professor  Banister  Fletcher 
brought  up  seven  important  resolutions,  one  of 
which  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  providing 
municipal  baths  for  the  City  of  London,  another 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
railway  carriages,  and  a third  upon  the  need  of 
further  sanitary  research,  especially  in  relation  to 
sewers  and  to  building  construction.  These 
resolutions  were  remitted  for  further  consideration 


-V- 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  this 
institution  took  place  on  the  26th  ult.  at 
the  offices,  35,  Southampton-row,  Bloomsbury, 
much  as  possible.  He  had  heard  that  where’ Mr.  George  Plucknett,  J.P.  (hon.  treasurer), 
windows  were  open  close  to  the  ceiling  in  fever  I occupied  the  chair,  supported  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
wards,  and  there  was  a through  current,  the  | Stirling,  C.  Bussell,  Robt.  Perkins,  and  other 
duration  of  a scarlet  fever  case  could  be  shortened  , friends  of  the  charily. 

some  six  or  seven  days  as  compared  with  a room  j Major  Brutton  (the  Secretary),  read  the  annual 
where  such  facilities  did  not  exist.  If  that  were  so  [ report,  which  stated  that  the  committee  consider 
it  said  much  for  natural  ventilation.  On  the  j the  Institution  is  prospering,  but  they  do  not 
other  hand,  he  was  told  that  in  Glasgow  In- 1 withhold  the  fact  that  it  needs  increased  income, 
firmary  equally  good  results  had  been  obtained  so  as  to  provide  for  all  those  who,  from  unavoM- 
by  artificial  means  of  propelling  air  and  heating  able  causes,  are  of  necessity  obliged  to  seek  its 
that  air  artificially  as  it  went  in.  Mr.  Douglas  1 benefits.  Thus  for  want  of  sufficient  income  the 
had  spoken  of  the  desirability  of  having  open 
stories  below  the  wards.  The  Metropolitan 


3Ilustratioiis. 


VIEW  OF  RIEVAULX  ABBEY. 

nIHS  is  the  view  of  Rievaulx  which  should 
have  been  published  in  our  issue  for 
July  7,  along  with  the  description  and 
measured  drawings  of  the  Abbey  given  under 
that  date  ; and  which,  as  explained  at  the  time, 
was  delayed  by  an  accident  in  lithographing. 

The  drawing,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Slater,  shows  the 
view  of  the  ruins  looking  eastward  from  the 
crossing. 


Asylums  Board  insisted  upon  that  condition  in 
their  modern  hospitals,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
very  important  that  there  should  be  a through 
current  of  air  underneath  the  ward. 

Professor  Roger  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  said  the 


committee  are  unable  to  recommend  for  election 
all  who  apply  and  are  eligible  ; this  being  the 
more  to  be  regretted  as  most  of  them  are  of  an 
age  which  pleads  for  immediate  relief.  There 
are  doubtless  many  builders  in  the  Metropolis 
and  its  environs  who  are  in  easy  circumstances, 
but  who  have  never  contributed  to  the  funds  of 


point  which  had  always  struck  liim  with  regard  I the  charity ; nevertheless  the  committee  hope 
to  hospitals  as  requiring  determination  was  that!  such  persons  may  be  induced  to  subscribe,  as 
of  ventilation.  If  one  considered  the  great  j contributions  from  them  would  secure  provision 
difference  between  summer  heal  and  the  extreme  for  all  fit  applicants.  There  are  now  fifteen  men 
cold  of  a keen  winter,  and  the  dryness  of  one  I and  thirty-three  women  depending  upon  the 
period^  and  the  dampness  of  another,  it  seemed  institution.  The  preponderance  in  the  number 
very  difficult,  if  they  depended  solely  upon  open  ' of  females  is  in  consequence  of  the  widows  of 
windows,  to  devise  a scheme  of  thorough  ven- 1 pensioners  having  been  made  ])ensioners  on  the 
tilation.  ^ He  could  not  but  believe  that  with  a decease  of  their  husbands,  in  accordance  with  the 
climate  like  ours  it  was  almost  an  essential  that  I rules.  During  the  past  year  five  male  and  two 
there  should  be  a good  trustworthy  means  of  | female  pensioners  have  died  ; one  male  and  three 
artificial  ventilation,  which  at  any  rate  could  be  , female  perisioners  have  been  elected.  The  late  Mr. 
relied  upon  during  the  night  and  throughout  bad  I Thomas  Robinson,  formerly  a jiartner  in  the  firm 
weather.  As  to  the  situation  of  the  administra-  of  Messrs.  William  Cubitt  & Co.,  has  bequeathed 
live  portion  of  the  building,  it  had  always  1,000/.  to  the  institution,  which,  according  to  the 
appeared  to  him  to  be  wise  to  keep  it  as  far  as  rules  affecting  legacies,  will  be  invested  in  Consols, 

possible  away  from  the  sick  wards.  The  re.sult  - - . 

of  the  recent  competitions,  however,  Iiad  certainly 
shown  that  the  authorities  did  not  hold  that  view, 
the  successful  plans  in  both  instances  being  dis- 
tinguished by  having  their  administrative  portion 
in  the  most  convenient  position  ; that  was  to  say, 
in  the  centre  of  the  plot  of  land,  but  with  sick- 
wards  on  both  sides. 

Resolutions  were  then  passed  in  sympathy  with 
the  objects  of  the  Congress  and  certain  of  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  course  of  the  discussions. 

The  following  was  among  those  adopted  : — 


‘ Being  strongly  of  opinion  that  more  information 


and  added  to  the  other  funded  property  belonging 
to  the  charity.  The  committee  also  express  their 
thanks  to  ^^r.  George  Haward  Trollope  for  the 
successful  exertion  he  made  in  his  Presidential 
year  to  obtain  a substantial  sum  for  the 
Institution.  The  committee  had  the  gratification 
to  intimate  that  Mr.  Basil  Pym  Ellis,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird,  had  consented  to  be  the 
President  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  that  he  would 
preside  at  the  annual  dinner  to  be  held  on 
November  15  next,  in  the  hall  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Carpenters,  London  Wall. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stirling  moved  the  adoption  of 


lunt  uiuic  miuiiiiHllon  ti..  . J 1.  1 1. 

is  required  on  all  sanitary  appliances,  ventilation,  I balance-sheet 


and  sewers,  and  also  on  matters  connected  with 
building  construction,  this  section  urgently  recom- 
mend this  Congress  to  appoint  a small  standing 
Committee  with  power  to  act  until  the  next 
Congress.  That  such  committee,  by  circular  or 
otherwise,  appeal  to  all  local  authorities  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  aid  them  in  the  work  ; 
and  that  they  also  appeal  to  the  City  companies  and 
to  other  bodies  and  individuals  for  funds  in  making 
the  necessary  scientific  researches.  That  such 
committee  from  time  to  time  make  reports  of  the 
work  they  are  doing." 

The  last  paper  read  was  by  Mr.  G.  Binswanger, 
M.I.P'.E.,  on  “Electric  Power,  Heating,  and 
Lighting,  with  Demonstrations  and  Notes  on 
their  Possible  Influence  on  the  Architecture  of 
the  Future.”  This  was  commenced  at  Monday’s 
sitting,  but  time  did  not  allow  nf  its  completion 
until  the  following  day.  Mr.  Binswanger,  in  a 
very  interesting  way,  showed  some  of  the  latest 


Mr.  Robert  Perkins  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  Mr. 
G.  H.  Trollope  for  his  support  and  services 
during  the  past  year,  and  votes  of  thanks  were 
also  passed  to  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Trustees, 
and  to  Mr.  Plucknett  for  his  valuable  services, 
he  being  again  re-elected  Treasurer. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  committee, 
and  the  retiring  members  were  re-elected,  with 
the  addition  of  Mr.  Trollope.  Thanks  were  also 
voted  to  the  auditors,  who  were  re-appninted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stirling,  Mr.  Basil  Pym 
Ellis  was  appointed  President  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed 
the  proceedings. 


Essex  Arcileological  Society. — The  annual 
excursion  of  the  Essex  Archreological  Society  took 

" f ' U V'  Y”  • place  on  the  26th  uU.  The  parishes  visited  were  : — 

developments  of  electrical  science,  mainly  in  the  Broomfield,  Great  Waltham  Pleshey.  High  Easter, 
field  of  domestic  appliances,  with  a view  to  dis-  i Mashbury.  and  Chignal  Smealey,  Mr.  Chancellor 
cussing  the  advantages  they  might  offer  to  archi- , describea,  architecturally  and  historically,  the 
tects  seeking  to  improve  the  present  ordinary  j several  churches  and  other  buildings  brought  under 
methods  of  motive  power,  heating,  lighting,  ' the  notice  of  the  visitors.  Mr.  G.  F.  Beaumont 
ventilating,  cooking,  &c.  He  claimed,  among  other  read  a paper,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Horace  Round,  on 
things,  that,  if  they  called  electricity  to  their  aid,  P'eshey  Mount.  The  Rector  of  Chignall  Smealey 
a house  could  be  built  without  flues,  without  Gibbens)  read  a paper  on  his  parish 

chimneys,  without  hot-water  pipes  ; and  vet  ^ffirteen  new  members  were  elected  at  the 

perfectly  heated,  perfectly  ventikted,  and  with  “d  Colonel  Branfill  was  chosen  to 

‘ ^ ^ sit  on  the  Council.  A resolution  was  carried  by 

perfect  cooking  arrangements.  As  to  cost,  he  acclamation  protesting  against  the  ten  I-ssex 
neld  that  It  wa.s  not  excpsive,  or  beyond  l_he  parishes  now  forming  part  o>  the  Bishop  Stori  ford 
means  ot  the  moderately  rich,  even  at  the  price  Poor-Law  Union  being  handed  over  to  Hertfordshire. 


GLASTONBURY  ABBEY.* 
Glastonbury  will  always  have  a special  in- 
terest as  being  the  reputed  site  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Britain.  Into  the  early  history 
of  the  spot,  however,  there  is  not  space  here  to 
enter  ; it  has  already  been  given  in  full  in  other 
works  (Warner's  “ History  of  Glastonbury,”  and 
Professor  Willis’s  Architectural  History  of  the 
Abbey),  and  to  these  the  reader  is  referred.  The 
chief  points  in  this  history  may  be  put  as 
follows  — Tile  landing  of  the  twelve  disciples  of 
St.  Philip,  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea  at  their 
head  ; the  foundation  by  them  of  the  Wicker 
Church  ; its  dedication  to  the  Virgin,  and  its 
discovery  by  a miracle  in  166  by  two  missionaries 
sent  by  Pope  tileiitherius.  King  Ina  founded  a 
monastery  in  the  seventh  century,  which  was 
ruined  by  the  Danes.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  Dunstan,  who  “repaired  all  that  the  wars 
had  ruined,  by  the  liberal  help  of  the  Kings 
Edmund  and  Edgar, ”1' and  was  appointed  the 
head  of  the  Benedictine  foundation  in  940.  The 
church  w’as  again  rebuilt  or  enlarged  by  the 
Norman  Abbots,  of  whom  the  first  was  Tursliniis, 
10S2,  and  this  church  was  consumed  by  fire  in 
11S4,  on  May  25,  St.  Urban’s  Day. 

This  short  epitome  of  the  Abbey’s  history 
brings  it  down  to  the  period  from  which  the 
present  ruins  date.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  were,  from  the  lime  of  King  Ina’s 
foundation,  two  distinct  churches  : one  known  as 
the  Vetusta  Ecclesia^  built  on  the  reputed  site  of 
the  early  Wicker  Church  of  St.  Joseph  ; and  the 
Alajor  Eccleiia,  eastward  of  it,  which  was 
planned  in  the  usual  manner  of  a Benedictine 
minster. 

The  ruins,  as  they  exist  at  the  present  lime,  are 
those  of  the  great  church  and  the  chapel  of  St. 
Mary,  or  the  Lady  Chapel,  detached  originally 
from  ihe  great  church,  but  afterwards  joined  to  it 
by  a Galilee  porch  or  vestibule. 

This  chapel  of  St.  Mary  was  dedicated  on  St. 
Barnabas’  Day  1 1S6-7,  and  is  the  most  complete 
portion  of  the  abbey  which  has  been  left  to  us. 
It  is  a rectangular  building  54  ft.  long  and  24  ft. 
broad,  divided  into  four  bays,  with  a large  angle- 
turret  (the  two  at  the  west  end  containing  stair- 
cases) at  each  corner,  6 ft.  square,  and  projecting 
like  the  buttresses  about  2 ft.  beyond  the  face  of 
the  main  wall.  The  design  of  the  chapel  is 
divided  horizontally  into  two,  the  lower  part 
having  an  interlaced  wall  arcading  both  within 
and  without,  and  the  upper  part  semicircular- 
headed  windows,  one  in  each  bay,  and  a triplet 
at  the  west  end.  Throughout  the  chapel,  on  the 
arcading,  vaulting  libs,  and  window  arches, 
is  a large  (amount  of  the  “zigzag,”  or  chev- 
ron ornament  in  various  forms,  of  which  some 
are  here  given  (see  block.)  In  addition  to 
ibis  the  wall  arcade  inside  was  ornamented 
with  fresco,  and  at  the  west  end  traces 
of  canopies,  which  probably  had  figures 
beneath  them,  are  still  to  be  seen,  chiefly  in  red 
colour.  In  the  second  bay  from  the  west,  both 
on  the  north  and  south  sides,  were  doorways  of 
four  orders,  with  semi-circular  arches  richly 
ornamented  with  figure  sculpture  and  conventional 
foliage.  That  on  the  north,  with  a series  of  sub- 
jects, some  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  in  medal- 
lions, is  by  far  the  most  beautiful.  It  will  be 
found  welt  illustrated  in  the  “ Vetusta  Monu- 
menta”  (published  by  the  Society  of  Anli(|uaries). 
A corbel  table  of  two  half  rounds  still  remain.s 
in  situ  at  the  top  of  the  chapel  walls.  Its 
original  finish,  probably  a parapet,  is  conjectural. 
The  chapel  was  vaulted  throughout  in  stone. 
On  a stone  in  the  third  bay  on  the  south  side  are 
the  words  TESVS,  MARIA  incised  in  L'^mbardic 
letters  about  four  inches  high.  Belov-  the  level 


The  series  ofthe“  Abbeys  of  Great  Britain"  isconliniied 
this  month  with  illustrations  of  (No.  III.)  “ Glastonlmry." 
(No.  I.)  "Westminster"  w.as  given  in  our  New  Year's 
number,  January  6,  1894.  Partieul.ars  of  this  and  of  the 
three  Cathedral  series  ("England  and  Wales,”  "Scot- 
land." .'in'l  " Ireland  ")  « ill  he  found  on  p.  1 of  wrapper, 
t Willis's  “ History  of  Glastonbury  Abbey." 
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of  the  ground,  outside  the  wall  of  tlie  chapel,  was 
a well,  covered  by  a semi-circular  arch,  enriched 
with  chevron  ornament.  This  is  reputed  to  , 
be  the  Holy  Well,  and  was  apparently 
ajiproached  originally  from  the  outside.  At  a 
much  later  period,  however  {in  the  fifteenth  ; 
century),  a crypt  was  formed  below  the  chapel, 
and  sunilry  other  structural  alterations  were  made 
— a doorw'ay  and  an  approach  to  the  crypt  > 
through  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel,  with 
westernmost  bay  (see  plan,  and  sketch  of  doorway 
on  plan)  ; the  crypt  was  lighted  by  windows, 
mostly  of  three  lights,  square-headed,  piercing 
the  original  plinth,  and  a second  doorway  was 
made  on  the  south  side  of  the  chapel,  in  the  , 
easternmost  bay,  and  a steep  flight  of  steps  of 
somewhat  peculiar  construction  which  led  down- 
wards to  the  well.  The  mark  of  the  low  roof 
which  covered  this  building  still  shows  against , 
the  outer  wall  of  the  chapel,  but  there  are  no 
traces  of  where  the  side  walls  abutted.  The  well  ' 
was  also  approached  from  a doorway  in  the  side  ! 
wall  of  the  crypt.  Tliis  somewhat  peculiar  i 
arrangement  is  shown  in  detail  on  the  large ! 
ground  plan.  The  crypt  itself  was  filled  with  ' 
rubbish  until  cleared  out  in  1825,  when  the  ' 
passage  and  stair  and  well  were  discovered,  ' 
and  the  whole  thrown  open.  This  chapel  of 
St.  Mary  was,  as  has  been  mentioned  above, 
originally  a building  standing  distinct  from ' 
the  great  Benetlictine  church  eastward  of  it,  the  ; 
foundations  of  which,  400  ft.  long,  “ were  laid  by  j 
the  king’s  camerarius,  Raduljihus,  son  of  King ' 
Stephen.’’*  This  work  was  undertaken  either  at  : 
the  same  period,  or  soon  after  the  completion  of ! 
the  chapel  of  St.  Mary.  It  is  quite  possible  that  i 
as  the  rebuilding  of  the  monastic  offices  formed  ; 
necessarily  a part  of  the  scheme  of  rebuilding,  that  ; 
a portion  of  the  nave— that  against  which  the 
cloister  abutted  on  the  south  side  — was  as 
early  in  date  as  the  chapel  itself.  This  would 
account  for  the  distinctly  early  character  of  the 
three  remaining  bays  of  the  south  nave  aisle  wall 
— all  that  is  left  of  this  portion  of  the  church. 
They  are  distinctly  earlier  than  the  work  in  the 
remains  of  the  transepts  and  eastern  arm,  and 
have  in  each  bay  windows  with  semi-circular 
arches  inside  but  pointed  outside.  East- 
ward of  this,  no  round  arches,  either  in 
the  windows  or  arcailes,  occur.  A stone 
seat  runs  along  the  inner  face  of  the  wall, 
and  the  vaulting  shafts,  in  clusters  of  three, 
aie  brought  down  on  to  it.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  present  remains  of  this  wall  is  the  eastern 
jamb  of  the  west  entrance  to  the  cloister — the 
so-called  ‘ ‘ Monks’  ’’  doorway,  as  distinct  from  the 
Abbols’  doorway  further  eastward — which  is  of 


two  orders,  and  formerly  had  a semi-circular  arch  ' 
enriched  with  chevron  moulding.  A portion  of 
the  arch  remains  in  good  preservation  (see  block. ) 
Against  the  south  or  outer  face  of  the  wall  are 
the  corbels,  and  holes  which  formerly  carried  the 
timbers  of  the  roof  of  the  north  cloister  walk.  ! 
Flying  buttresses  were  carried  over  this  from  the 
wall  of  the  aisle,  and  parts  of  them  remain.  It 
should , be  noted  that  the  corbel  table  which 
remains  is  of  the  same  pattern  as  that  on  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  which  seems  to  show  that 
the  wall  was  carried  up  to  the  top,  and  possibly 
roofed  in  at  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  Chapel. 

From  measurements  which  have  been  taken 
expressly  for  the  ground  plan  given  in  the  present 
number,  the  division  of  the  nave  seems  to  have 
been  into  nine  bays  and  not  ten,  as  in  the  late 
Professor  Willis’s  plan.  It  is  a matter  of  some 
wonder  that  so  interesting  a ruin  as  Glastonbury 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  planned  in  detail 
before — the  largest  so  far  published  being  that 
in  the  “ X’^etusta  Monumenta,’’  which  has  but 
llittle  detail  The  width  of  the  nave  seems  to 
have  been  about  76  ft.,  or  slightly  wider  than  the 
presbytery,  but  it  is  a matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
determine  exactly.  The  only  other  portion  of 
the  nave  is  the  central  portion  of  the  west  wall 
pierced  by  the  great  western  doorway,  and 
arcaded  on  its  inner  or  eastern  face.  This  is  of 


thirteenth-century,  or  Early  English,  date,  and 
seems  from  its  style  to  have  been  built  or  rebuilt  at 
the  same  time  as  the  vestibule  or  Galilee  porch. 
A point  not,  we  believe,  hitherto  noticed  is  that 
the  main  axis  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  and  the 
Galilee  is  not  parallel  with  the  main  axis  of  the 
great  church.  The  whole  of  the  work  westward 
of  the  western  doorway  of  the  great  church  bends 
southward,  and  the  centre  line  of  the  great 
church,  if  prolonged,  would  strike  the  west  wall 
of  St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  nearly  three  feet  north  ol 
the  centre.  The  great  doorway  is  not  also  central 
with  the  vestibule,  and  there  is  consequently 
more  wall  space  on  the  south  than  on  the  north. 
This  has  been  utilise  I as  a place  for,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a figure  or  altar,  and  the  bracket  for  the 
former  still  remains  in  the  wall  (see  sketch  ol 
west  doorway). 

The  Galilee  itself  was  0.'  three  bays,  and 
arc.ided  on  its  inner  face.  The  centre  bay  in 
each  side  was  occupied  by  a doorway.  That  on  the 
north  remains  (see  sketch),  but  with  the  exception 
of  a small  portion  of  the  jamb,  the  correspond- 
ing doorway  on  the  south  has  disappeared.  The 
easternmost  bay,  next  the  great  doorway,  was 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  a flight  of  .steps  which 
led  up  to  the  nave  level,  four  or  five  feet  aljove 
the  level  of  the  Galilee  floor.  The  traces  of  these 
steps  are  still  apparent  against  the  bench  of  the 
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north  wall,  and  have  been  shown  in  dotted  lines 
on  the  ground-plan.  In  each  bay  nf  the  vestibule 
was  a window,  of  probably  three  lights,  under  an 
enclosing  arch  but  the  general  design  above  the 
arcading  has  been  much  ruined,  although  on 
the  north  the  wall  stands  to  the  corbel  table  level. 
The  corbel  table  of  the  vestibule  was  composed  of 
a series  of  small  trefoiled  arches.  These  are  still 
visible  on  the  south  side.  At  the  period  of  the 
building  of  the  Galilee,  the  eastern  wall  of  St. 
Mary’s  Chapel  seems  to  have  been  removed. 
The  altar  of  course  remained,  with  its  reredos  and 
screen  wall  behind,  and  possibly  a doorway 
on  either  side  leading  to  a vestry  which  might 
have  occupied  (he  westernmost  bay  of  the  vesti- 
bule. 

The  great  west  doorway  itself  was  a fine  arch, 
II  ft.  wide,  of  four  orders  of  mouldings,  resting 
on  carved  caps  with  conventional  Early  English 
I foliage.  The  inner  arclt  was  a segmental  one, 
land  the  space  between  was  partly  occupied  by 
Icu.sping.  There  is  no  trace  of  figure  sculpture, 
i however.  This  doorway  and  the  easternmost 
jbay  of  the  Galilee,  with  its  arcading,  and 
iremains  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  church,  are 
, clearly  shown  in  the  sketch  (see  block  at  the  head 
of  preceding  page. 

We  pass  now  to  the  central  tower  and  the 
: eastern  arm  of  the  church.  Of  this  part  of  the 
fabric  (he  two  eastern  piers  of  the  central  tower 
remain  to  a slightly  higher  level  than  the  spring- 
ing of  the  great  arches  ; of  the  transept  on  the 
north  one  of  the  two  chapels  remains  complete 
(except  for  its  vaulting),  and  the  second  only  in 
part ; of  the  corresponding  south  transept  only  a 
ver)'  small  portion  of  the  eastern  chapel  remains 
attached  to  the  Prebsytery  wall.  The  Presbytery 
outer  wall  on  the  south  remains  in  fair  condition, 
very  nearly  to  the  east  end.  The  north  wall 
remains,  however,  only  for  two  bays  each  of  the 
crossing,  in  anything  like  a perfect  condition, 
although  the  wait  remains  in  a ruined  state  further 
eastward.  Of  the  east  end  two  fragments  remain, 


as  an  ambulatory,  and  the  second  for  a row  of 
five  altars.  This  arrangement,  although  the 
order  of  monks  was  different,  may  be  compared 
with  the  present  existing  presbytery  at  Abbey 
Dore  (Cistercian),  in  Herefordshire,  a detailed 
plan  of  which  was  given  in  the  Builder,  April  8, 
1S93.  Therethe  arrangement  is  complete,  although 
the  altars  themselves  have  gone.  At  Glastonbury, 
on  the  contrary,  only  two  of  the  partition  walls 
remain  in  ruins,  but  against  the  portion  of  the 
east  walls  adjoining  are  interesting  traces  of  three 
of  the  altars  which  stood  here,  and  one  of  them 
I (that  to  the  south  of  the  centre)  shows  also  the 
I base  of  the  panelling  of  its  reredos.  (See  sketch 
on  large  ground-plan.)  The  two  fragments  of, 
division  walls,  and  the  two  eastern  vaulting- 
shafts  against  the  south  wall  are  Late  Decorated  in 
date,  and  form  probably  a portion  of  the  work  ' 
of  completion  carried  out  by  Abbot  Monington, 
1342-1376.  The  fotmdations,  it  must  be' 
remembered,  had  been  laid  in  the  twelfth 
century  of  the  whole  of  the  church,  and  the 
plinth  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  presbytery 
chapels  has  the  same  section  as  that  round 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary.  The  whole  of 
the  work  of  the  Presbytery  has  evidently 
been  carefully  copied  from  the  slightly  earlier 
work  of  the  nave,  with  a slight  alteration  in  \ 
detail,  as  for  instance  in  the  use  of  the  pointed  i 
arch  throughout,  instead  of  the  semi-circular.  | 
Coming  westward  to  the  Transepts  and  Central ' 
Tower  we  find  an  interesting  and  curious  arrange- 1 
ment  in  the  former.  They  had  apparently  no ! 
western  aisle,  but  there  was  not  only  an  eastern 
aisle  but  the  Transept  chapels  were  thrown  out 
east  again,  which  gives  the  Transept  a double  aisle 
on  this  side.  Doubtless  this  aisle  was  useful 
either  for  processions,  or  if  closed  was  probably 
largely  utilised  for  tombs  ofabbots  and  benefactors, 
but  its  planning  is  believed  to  be  unique.  Of 
the  piscina;  in  these  chapels  one  remains  perfect 
and  is  here  given  (see  block).  From  the  fragments  ' 
of  the  wall  attached  to  the  eastern  tower  piers  j 
we  are  enabled  to  determine  the  design  of' 
the  Transepts.  The  triforium  was  a lofty  j 
one,  and  had  an  arcade  of  three  trefoUed,-l^ead^d  1 


I arches  under  a pointed  inclosing  arch,  enriched 
j with  chevron  ornament.  The  clearstory  appeared 
! inside  as  a triplet,  but  tlie  two  side  openings  were 
filled  in  at  the  back,  so  that  a single  lancet  only 
I appeared  on  the  exterior.  We  do  not  knew,  of 
course,  what  the  design  of  the  ends  of  the  tran- 
; sept  was,  but  judging  from  the  size  of  the  windows 
remaining,  (he  effect  of  the  interior  must  have 
been  solemn  in  the  extreme.  A very  small  por- 
tion  of  panelled  wall  projects  from  the  east  side 
of  the  tower  piers  at  some  height  from  the  ground, 
and  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  an  alteration  in 
the  design  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Choir  in 
Late  Decorated  or  Early  Perpendicular  times. 
Abbot  Monington,  who  completed  the  chapels 
east  of  the  Presbytery  “made,”  according  to 
LelancI,  “ the  vault  of  the  choir  and  presbytery,” 
and  it  may  possibly  be  of  his  date,  but  we 
should  be  more  inclined  to  attribute  it  to 
Abbot  Beere  (elected  1493),  who  inserted  a 
“St.  Andrew’s  Cross”  under  the  tower  arches 
, (like  those  at  Wells  Cathedral)  to  save  the  central 
j tower,  and  very  probably  the  later  panelling  we 
see  now  is  part  of  the  general  strengthening  of 
the  wall  adjacent  to  the  tower  piers  which  would 
be  rendered  necessary.  The  mark  of  the  “ St. 
Andrew’s  Cross”  is  still  very  clear  on  the 
west  side  of  the  piers,  and  shows  on  the  large 
view. 

Of  the  numberless  monuments  and  shrines 
which  this  abbey  contained,  and  which  included 
the  tombs  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Queen,  King 
Edmund,  and  hldmund  Ironside,  hardly  a vestige 
remains.  A fragment  of  a thirteenth-century 
effigy  lies,  with  other  fragments,  in  the  north 
transept ; and  an  early  effigy  of  an  abbot  with 
crosier  and  mitre  stands  against  the  east  wall  of 
the  abbot’s  kitchen.  There  is  also  a late  tomb  in 
St.  John’s  Church,  hard  by,  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Abbey  church,  and  to  repre- 
sent one  “ Camel  ” or  Campbell,  a purse-bearer. 
The  panels  on  the  sides  of  the  tomb  are  alternately 
occupied  by  Camels,  and  angels  holding  shields 
charged  with  the  Abbey  arms.  On  the  top  is  a 
fine  effigy  with  a somewhat  elaborate  purse  hang- 
ing from  a girdle  at  the  side. 


* The  roodbeam  w: 
at  the  ritual  choir  v 


1 across  the  ^asierti  tO' 
IS  east  of  this. 


'1th  traces  of  three  of  the  five  altars,  which  stood 
t the  extreme  east  end  behind  the  high  altar, 
ad  a portion  of  the  return  north  wall  with  an 
anibrey  or  piscina. 

The  Choir  and  Presbytery  (in  the  absence  of 
ly  traces  of  the  extent  of  the  ritual  choir,  we 
ke  them  together)  extended  for  six  bays  east  of 
le  crossing.*  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  bay  is  a ' 
rge  double  buttress  on  the  south,  with  which 
irre-sponded  a similar  one  on  the  north,  and  these 
ark  the  position  of  the  east  wall  of  the 
resbytery,  in  front  of  which  stood  the 
redos  and  high  altar.  Beyond  this  was 
i extension  of  two  bays,  which  were  returned 
und  the  east  end,  the  first  being  used 
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Of  the  great  group  of  monastic  buildings,  only 
the  abbots'  kitchen  and  the  barn  remain  if  we  are 
to  except  the  old  hostelry  (now  the  “ George  Inn  ”) 
and  the  “Tribunal”  in  the  High-street,  which 
were  both  outside  the  monastic  precincts.  The 
Abbots’  kitchen,  however,  is  a well-known  building 
33  ft.  10  in.  square  on  plan,  with  a fire-place  in 
each  corner,  the  whole  being  of  stone,  including 
the  vaulted  roof  and  lantern.  A few  feet  north  of 
it,  and  once  connected  with  it  by  other  buildings 
is  a fragment  of  a large  doorway,  by  the  side  of 
which  is  a staircase  which  led  to  an  apartment 
over.  It  undoubtedly  formed  part  of  the  Abbots’ 
lodgings,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
kitchen  itself  was  the  Abbot’s  private  kitchen, 
and  not  that  belonging  to  the  Abbey  generally, 


which  will  give  some  idea  of  the  scale  on  which 
the  establishment  was  planned.  The  kitchen, 
and  the  building  north  are  of  fourteenth-century 
date.  The  only  other  remains  are  the  fine  tithe- 
barn,  standing  some  little  distance  south,,  cmci-  [ 
form,  with  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  in  i 
panels  in  the  gables,  and  measuring,  according  ] 
to  Pugin’s  plan,  S5  ft.  8 in.  in  length  inside,  and  ' 


25  ft.  9 in.  in  breadth,  while  the  porches  on  either 
side  projected  another  20  ft.* 

A small  portion  of  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
abbey  (on  the  west)  is  now  incorporated  with  the 
“ Red  Lion  Inn,”  and  at  one  or  two  points  the 
ancient  enclosing  wall  of  the  monastic  precincts 
remains. 

For  nearly  the  whole  of  the  abbey  buildings, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  internal  work, 
Doulting  stone  (from  the  quarries  near  Shepton 
Mallet),  has  been  used,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
ma.sonry  and  jointing  is  exceptional.  Purbeck 
marble  was  largely  used  for  the  detached  columns 
of  the  arcading  and  window  and  door-jambs  in 
St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  and  also  in  the  columns  of 
the  Transept  clearstory.  With  the  exception  of 
one  column,  still  in  situ  in  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  clearstory  of  the  south  Transept,  all  the 
Purbeck  shafts  have  disappeared.  Those  of  the 
arcading  of  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  were  banded  mid- 
way between  cap  and  base. 


SCHOOLS,  PORT  SUNLIGHT. 

These  schools  are  being  built  in  a central 
position  in  the  picturesque  village  which  Messrs. 
Lever  Brothers  are  building  for  the  use  of  those 
engaged  in  connexion  with  their  extensive  works, 
j The  bridge  in  the  foreground  spans  a ravine, 

I which,  by  retaining  its  natural  slopes  and  fine 
I trees,  assists  in  realising  the  ensemble  of  an  old 
English  village. 

The  school  is  intended  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
with  the  infants’  department  will  accommodate 
500  children. 

A separate  room  is  provided  for  each  class  in 
the  mixed  school,  so  that  the  teaching  may  be  as 
efficient  as  possible,  while  four  of  these  rooms 
can  be  readily  thrown  open  to  the  main  hall  by 
I sliding  back  the  glazed  screens ; facilities  for 
I teaching  science,  cookery,  and  woodworking  are 
; provided,  also  spacious  playgrounds,  and  it  is  pro- 
■ posed  to  erect  a gymnasium  and  swimming-bath. 

I The  large  hall  (including  four  class-rooms)  will 
I he  used  for  services  on  Sundays  and  other 
! occasions,  a chancel  with  vestry  being  attached, 
which  will  be  screened  off  when  not  in  use. 

The  schools  are  of  Ruabon  brick  and  Helsby 
I stone  with  green  slated  roofs,  and  the  work  is 
being  carefully  carried  out  (without  a contractor) 
by  Messrs.  Levers’  own  workmen,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  Nickson. 

Messrs.  Douglas  & Fordham  are  the  architects 
of  the  schools  and  the  bridge,  as  well  as  of  various 
houses  in  the  village. 

The  drawing  is  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 


The  Park  Roadw.ays. — The  roads  in  the  parks 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of  Works  are  to 
be  treated  this  year  with  Rutty’s  patent  “ scarifier," 
which  will  be  at  work  continuously  for  the  next  six 
or  seven  weeks,  over  about  130,000  superficial  yards 
of  roads,  commencing  with  Hyde  Park. 


■*  Sec  Pugin's  " Examples  of  Gothic  Architecture,”  vol.  ii. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council,  the  last  before  the  summer 
recess,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  in  the  County 
Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  John  Hutton,  Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Working  Class  Dwellings, — The  Public  Health 
and  Housing  Committee  reporting  on  the  erection 
of  buildings  on  the  Goldsmith-square  site,  Shore- 
ditch, for  the  accommodation  of  persons  dis- 
placed by  the  Boundary-street  scheme,  said  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  erection  of  the  buildings 
sliould  be  put  in  hand  at  once,  and  not  delayed 
beyond  the  recess.  They  had  carefully  examined 
the  plans,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
their  cost  could  be  reduced,  but  they  were  satisfied 
that  no  further  economy  was  desirable.  More- 
over, they  were  informed  by  the  architect 
that  unless  the  work  was  at  once  proceeded  with 
the  cost  would  be  increased,  as  it  would  have  to 
be  done  in  the  winter  months.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  dwellings  was  5,953/.,  and  accommo- 
dation would  be  provided  for  144  persons.  They 
submitted  the  plans,  specification,  and  estimate, 
and  recommended: — “That, subject  to  an  estimate 
being  submitted  to  the  Council  by  the  Finance 
Committee  as  required  by  the  statute,  the  dwel- 
lings to  be  provided  on  the  Goldsmith-square  site 
be  erected  by  the  Council  without  the  intervention 
of  a contractor,  and  that  the  plans,  estimate,  and 
specification  be  referred  to  the  Works  Committee 
for  that  purpose.”  This  was  agreed  to. 

The  Shafteshury  Memorial  Fountain, — On  the 
reception  of  the  report  of  the  Improvements 
Committee,  Mr.  Arter,  the  chairman,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Moss,  said  that  the  total  cost  to  the  rate- 
payers of  the  works  in  connexion  with  the  Shaftes- 
bury Memorial  Fountain  was  1,558/.  The  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  working  the  fountain  was 

234'- 

The  Strand  Widening. — The  same  Committee 
submitted  the  following  recommendation  in  con- 
nexion with  the  proposed  widening  of  the  Strand 
at  its  junction  with  Wellington-street : — “That, 
subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required 
by  the  Statute,  the  Council  do  accept  the  offer 
of  the  New  Telephone  Company  to  sell  to  the 
Council  for  20,000/.  their  interest  in  the  land  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Wellington-street,  at  its 
Junction  with  the  Strand,  and  shown  upon  the 
plan  submitted  to  the  Council  by  the  Improve- 
ments Committee,  and  do  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  carrying  out  the  improvement  as  shown 
upon  the  plan  ; and  that  the  solicitor  be  instructed 
to  complete  the  above  arrangement  with  the 
company.” 

Mr.  Westacott  proposed  that  the  recommenda- 
tion be  referred  back  to  the  committee  for  further 
consideration.  He  said  that  if  they  adopted  the 
report,  besides  paying  20,000/.  for  the  land,  they 
would  also  have  to  pay  a yearly  groittld  rent  of 
1 1,700'.  A more  outrageous  and  absurd  proposal 
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had  never  been  submitted  to  the  Council,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  never  hear  any  more  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Hubbard  seconded  the  amendment,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Electric  Lighting  of  the  Evibankment. — The 
Highways  Committee  presented  a report  on  the 
projwscd  electric-light  installation  for  the 
Victoria-embankment  and  Waterloo  and  West* 
iminster  Bridges,  which  would  involve  a capital 
texpendilure  of  20,000/.,  but  on  the  motion  ot 
■ Mr.  Westacott,  the  consideration  of  Ihe  matter 
iwas  adjourned  until  next  spring. 


The  I.ondon  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill. — The 
Parliamentary  Committee  reported  as  follows  in 
reference  to  the  London  Streets  and  Buildings 
Bill 

“ After  consideration  by  a Hybrid  Committee  for 
twenty-two  days,  this  Bill  has  passed  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Bill 
is  both  a consolidating  and  an  amending  measure, 
and  accordingly  its  progress  through  Parliament 
may  advantageously  be  considered  from  both 
points  of  view.  A consolidating  Bill  is  exposed  to 
the  especial  danger,  when  accompanied  by  amend- 
ment, that  in  seeking  new  powers  existing  powers 
may  be  lost.  So  far  ibis  danger  Ua.s  been  avoided. 


A right  of  appeal  not  previously  existent  has  been 
in  many  places  allowed,  but  with  this  exception,  no 
existing  power  of  the  Council  has  been  taken  away, 
since  minor  restrictions,  which  have  been  intention- 
ally removed  as  useless,  or  even  harmful,  cannot  be 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  losses.  If  this  be  so,  the 
Council  may  be  well  congratulated  on  having  so  far 
accomplished  the  consolidation  of  the  law  rege- 
lating buildings  and  streets  in  London.  A con- 
solidation which  involves  the  complete  repeal  of 
8,  and  the  partial  repeal  of  7 Acts  of  Parliament  is 
a work  of  no  small  importance.  That  the  Bill  in 
its  present  shape,  with  its  214  clauses  and  4 
schedules,  is  a vast  improvement  upon  the  present 
incongruous  mass  pf  statutes  Is,  we  venture  to  say. 
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not  denied  by  anyone  familiar  with  its  provisions. 
Looked  at  as  an  amending  measure  the  Bill  as  it 
went  to  the  Upper  House  is  in  many  most 
important  particulars  a far  stronger  code  than  the 
existing  legislation,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  some  parts  it  has  been  seriously  altered  in 
its  passage  through  committee.  The  great  length 
of  the  Bill  was,  perhaps,  its  most  serious  enemy. 
Many  points  had  to  be  yielded  which  in  all  proba- 
bility might  have  been  carried  through  had  time 
permitted  their  support  by  evidence.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  opposition 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected  has  in  all  cases 
damaged  the  Bill  Far  from  it.  The  opposition  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  of  the 
Surveyors’  Institution,  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  has.  upon  the  whole,  resulted  in 
making  it  a better  measure,  certainly  a more  workable 
one.  [The  numbers  of  parts  and  clauses  alluded  to 
in  this  report  are  those  of  the  Bill  as  reprinted  after 
passing  the  House  of  Commons.] 

Part  I.  Introductory. — The  definitions  have  been 
simplified  and  improved. 

Part  II.  Formation  and  Widening  of  Streets. — 
This  gives  the  Council  the  important  power  to  insist 
in  certain  cases  upon  a greater  width  than  40  ft.  for 
new  streets  (up  to  60  ft.),  but  in  the  case  of  streets 
formed  upon  land  previously  occupied  by  buildings, 
compensation  is  to  be  given  under  the  Lands  Clauses 
Acts.  The  original  Bill  contained  a provision  to 
prevent  the  raising  or  rebuilding  of  e.xisting  build- 
ings within  20  ft.  of  the  centre  of  the  roadway  to  a 
greater  height  than  at  present,  but  the  committee 
struck  this  out.  A very  important  power,  however, 
is  given,  viz.,  to  prevent  the  rebuilding  of  dwellings 
of  the  working  classes  within  " the  prescribed 
distance  " of  the  centre  of  the  roadway,  which  will 
do  a great  deal  towards  preventing  the  creation  of 
slums. 

Part  III.  Lines  of  Building  Frontage. — This  is 
practically  the  re-enactment  of  the  existing  law, 
with  some  useful  amendments. 

Part  IV.  Naming  and  Numbering  of  Streets. — 
Calls  for  no  comment. 

Part  V.  Open  Spaces  about  Buildings  and  the 
Height  of  Buildings. — This  is  the  part  of  the  Bill 
which  provoked  most  opposition  and  which  has  been 
most  altered.  It  is  the  part  which  from  the  first  has 
been  most  productive  of  difficulty,  and  the  diffi- 
culties, real  no  less  than  imaginary,  increased  with 
discussion.  To  frame  clauses  that  should  prevent 
conditions  which  all  desire  to  prevent,  yet  which 
should  not  interfere  where  interference  was  not  called 
for,  is  an  almost  insuperable  task.  Justice  no  less 
than  expediency  demanded  considerable  concessions 
from  the  clauses  as  they  stood  in  the  deposited  Bill. 
It  was  originally  proposed  that  every  new  building 
should  have  a space  at  rear  10  ft.  in  depth  and 
extending  throughout  the  width  of  the  building,  and. 
moreover,  that  the  height  of  the  building  should  be 
kept  within  a plane  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45  deg. 
towards  the  building  from  the  rear  boundary  of  such 
open  space ; also  that  buildings  erected  upon  old 
sites  should  be  allowed  to  deviate  from  these  rules 
as  much  as  the  previously  existing  buildings,  but 
not  more.  This  rule  was  amended  so  as  to  apply  to 
domestic  buildings  only,  and  the  angle  was  altered  to 
63^  deg.  ; moreover,  buildings  upon  old  sites,  while 
limited  as  to  area  by  the  previously  existing 
building,  are  not  limited  as  to  height  as  they  were 
in  the  original  Bill.  But  while  this  is  true  of 
domestic  buildings  in  general,  very  important 
powers  of  control  have  been  given  over  dwellings 
for  persons  of  the  working  classes,  which  would 
make  such  gross  cases  of  overcrowding  on  space 
as  are  now  common  almost  impossible  in  the  future. 
The  attempt  to  make  general  the  existing  rule 
which  limits  the  height  of  buildings  in  streets  laid 
out  since  1862  of  less  than  50  ft.  in  width  to  the 
width  of  the  street  has  failed,  and  as  regards  the 
height  of  buildings  generally  the  old  law  has  been 
re-enacted  with  one  important  exception ; the 
present  maximum  height  is  90  ft.,  the  Council 
asked  for  the  limit  to  be  reduced  to  75  ft.,  and  the 
Committee  have  fixed  it  at  80  ft.  The  clause  which 
directed  that  all  domestic  buildings  within  20  ft.  of 
the  centre  of  the  roadway  should,  on  re-building,  be 
set  back,  was  not  pressed  ; it  could  not  have  been 
carried  unless  coupled  with  compensation,  so  it  was 
thought  best  to  drop  it.  Speaking  generally,  Part 
V.  of  the  Bill,  though  disappointing  in  some  respects, 
cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a great 
strengthening  of  the  existing  law. 

Part  VI.  Construction  of  Buildings. — A compli- 
cated and  difficult  provision  intended  to  provide 
that  every  window  of  a habitable  room  should  com- 
mand an  angle  of  light  of  forty-five  deg.  was  with- 
drawn at  an  early  stage ; also  the  attempt  to 
regulate  buildings  under  railway  arches  had  to  be 
abandoned.  The  whole  part  is  very  technical  in 
character : several  irksome  and  unnecessary 
restrictions  have  been  removed,  while  several 
important  new  powers  have  been  given. 

Parts  \TI.-XIII.  are  so  nearly  re-enactments  as 
to  call  for  no  special  comment.  A method  of  arbi- 
tration has  been  inserted  in  reference  to  dangerous 
structures,  but  so  as  not  to  prevent  the  Council  from 
taking  immediate  action  where  necessary. 

Part  XIV.  By-laws. — The  number  of  maltere 
with  respect  to  which  the  Council  mav  frame  by- 
laws is  greatly  increased. 

Part  XV.  Legal  Proceedings. — The  proposal  to 


assign  the  duties  arising  under  the  Act  exclusively 
to  a special  magistrate  was  withdrawn  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Home  Office. 

The  Tribunal  of  Appeal,  which  it  was  proposed 
should  consist  of  five  members  appointed  respectively 
by  a Secretary  of  State,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the 
Surveyors’  Institution,  and  the  Council  has  been 
reduced  to  three  members  .appointed  respectively  by 
a Secretary  of  State,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
.\rchitects,  and  the  Surveyors'  Institution. 

A power  to  administer  an  oath  has  been  given  to 
the  tribunal,  and  its  powers  generally  have  been 
more  clearly  defined. 

Part  XVi.  Miscellaneous. — In  respect  to  exemp- 
tion, the  City  has  been  placed  in  as  near  as 
possible  the  same  position  as  it  was.  The  dock 
companies  are  exempted.  The  railway  companies 
are  exempted,  subject  to  a proviso  as  regards  build- 
ings used  for  the  purpose  of  human  habitation," 

After  transacting  other  business  the  Council 
acljourned  soon  after  eight  o’clock  until  Oct.  2. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Schools.  IIiGHTOWN,  Salford. — The  Salford 
School  Board  having  recently  invited  competitive 
designs  from  five  firms  of  architects  practising  in 
Manchester  and  Salford  for  the  erection  of  new 
schools,  Marlborough-road,  Hightown,  have 
chosen  for  execution  the  scheme  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Woodhouse  & Willoughby,  of  Manchester. 
Provision  is  made  for  S70  scholars,  450  infants  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  420  girls  on  the  first  floor. 
A gymnasium  and  cookery  class-room  are  also 
provided.  The  school  is  on  the  central  hall 
principle.  The  front  elevation  is  intended  to  be 
faced  with  Kuabon  stocks  and  terra-cotta.  A 
mechanical  system  of  heating  and  ventilating  is 
contemplated,  operating  from  the  basement  by 
means  of  fans.  The  estimated  cost  is  about 
9,000/. 

Llandudno  Municipal  Buildings. — The 
Llandudno  Improvement  Commissioners  have 
appointed  Mr.  T.  M.  Lockwood,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of 
Chester,  as  assessor  in  this  competition. 

Corporation-road  Schools,  Darlington. 
— A special  meeting  of  the  Darlington  School 
Board  was  held  at  the  School  Board  offices  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  to  receive  and  consider  the 
report  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect,  London, 
on  the  competitive  plans  for  the  new  schools  in 
Corporation  - road.  Mr.  Robson  placed  the 
designs  in  the  following  order  of  merit: — ist, 
“Q.E.D.,”  by  Messrs.  Clark  & Moscrop,  Dar- 
lington; 2nd,  “ 1S94,”  by  Messrs.  Clark  & 
Moscrop,  Darlington  ; 3rd,  “Up-to-Date,”  by  Mr. 
(i.  G.  Hoskins  ; 4th,  “ Progress,”  by  I^Ir.  Frank 
Marlin  ; 5th,  ‘‘  Lux,”  by  Messrs.  J.  P.  & H.  D. 
Pritchett.  Mr.  J.  T.  Hall  occupied  the  chair. 
The  chairman  said  Mr.  Robson  had  gone  very 
carefully  into  the  designs.  They  proposed, 
therefore,  to  employ  the  author  of“  Q.E.U.”  as 
the  architect  for  the  new  schools.  The  motion 
was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

North  Riding  (Vorks)  County  Council 
Offices. — The  five  architects  invited  to  compete 
for  the  above,  viz.,  Messrs.  Demaine  & Brierley, 
York  ; Messrs.  Clark  & Moscrop,  Darlington  ; 
Messrs.  Broderick  & Smith,  Hull  ; Mr.  C.  H. 
Fowler,  F.S.A.,  Durham  ; and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Ferguson,  h'.S.A.,  London,  have  sent  in 
their  designs.  At  a committee  meeting  of 
the  Council  it  was  decided  to  ask  Mr.  A. 
Waterhouse  to  assist  in  the  selection.  Each  of 
the  invited  architects  receives  a premium  of  25/. 

WiNWiCK  Asylum. — Messrs.  Crisp  S:  Oatley, 
of  Bristol,  whose  names  were  given  in  our  last 
issue  as  the  selected  architects  for  this  asylum, 
write  to  say  that  Mr.  W.  S.  Skinner,  also  of 
Bristol,  is  joint  architect  with  them,  and  his  name 
should  have  been  coupled  with  theirs. 


doiTcspoubcnce. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

INFORMAL  TENDERS. 

Sir, — A few  weeks  ago  the  Lambeth  Guardians 
advertised  for  a smoke-shaft,  &c..  to  be  erected  at 
tbeir  workhouse  at  Kenninglon.  The  tenders  were 
to  be  on  their  printed  form  and  the  lerra.s  of  the 
advertisement  were  to  be  complied  with.  We  and 
two  other  builders  complied  with  these  terms  in 
every  respect,  and  our  tender  was  lowest  A fourth 
builder  sent  in  his  bill  of  quantities,  unsigned,  and 
without  the  form  of  tender.  A few  of  the  guardians 
very  properly  considered  this  was  informal  and 
should  be  ignored.  However,  the  builders’  repre- 
sentative fetched  in  his  employer,  and  the  board 
allowed  him  to  procure  a form  of  tender'  which  he 
filled  up  at  a public-house  opposite,  and  they 
accepted  him.  Is  this  fair  treatment  to  the  other 
builders?  True,  he  was  lowest,  but  public  bodies  as 
a rule  refuse  to  accept  informal  tenders,  and  we 
must  raise  our  protest  against  the  Lambeth 
Guardians'  decision.  J.  Y.ates  & Co. 

July  31,  1894. 


(The  Stuhent's  doliunn. 

DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
SUrPLY.  — V. 
gravitation. 

T has  already  been  slated  that  a gravita- 
tion supply  should  always  he  adopted 
where  possible,  especially  for  rural 

districts. 

The  principal  requirements  of  a gravitation 
scheme  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  — That  the  spring  or  source  of  supply  is 
situated  at  a sufficient  elevation  with  regard  to 
the  place  to  be  supplied  so  as  to  produce  a velo- 
city in  the  pipes  sufficient  to  deliver  the  quantity 
of  water  required. 

2.  — That  the  intervening  ground  along  the 
proposed  line  of  the  pipes,  between  the  source  ot 
supply  and  the  district  to  be  supplied,  does  not 
rise  appreciably  above  the  hydraulic  mean  gradient 
of  the  system. 

3.  — That  the  pipes  are  selected  of  such  dimen- 
sions as  will  discharge  the  requisite  quantity 
without  necessitating  a greater  velocity  than  3 ft. 
per  second. 

4.  — That  sufficient  storage  room  is  afforded,  so 
as  to  allow  for  exceptional  demands  upon  the 
supply,  as  well  as  for  diminution  in  the  latter  in 
very  dry  seasons. 

The  subject  of  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes  has 
been  so  elaborately  dealt  with  in  the  various  text- 
books that  only  the  leading  principles  affecting 
actual  practice  will  he  dealt  with  here. 

I In  the  annexed  figure  (i),  a pipe  is  shown 
I connecting  two  reservoirs  A and  B,  in  each  of 
j which  the  water  is  always  kept  at  the  same  level. 

I Vertical  pipes  Cj,  C;,  C3,  open  at  the  upper  end, 

I are  attached  at  intervals  to  the  pipe  A B.  If  the 
extreme  end  B of  the  pipe  A B be  closed,  the 
water  will  stand  in  the  pipes  Ci,  Cj,  C,  at  the 
level  of  the  horizontal  line  A D,  through  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  A. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  end  of  the  pipe  at  B 
is  opened,  and  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow 
I uninterruptedly  from  the  reservoir  A to  the 
I reservoir  B,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  jiipes 
' Cj,  Co,  C3  will  sink  to  Ej,  Eo,  E3,  respectively. 

! The  line  connecting  the  points  Ej,  E5,  E3  is 

■ called  the  hydraulic  mean  gradient,  or  virtual 

j slope  of  the  system,  and  if  the  pipe  A B be  of 
' uniform  section  throughout  its  length,  the 

■ hydraulic  mean  gradient  will  be  a straight  line 
I joining  the  surface  of  the  water  in  A and  B. 
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This  gradient  is  represented  by  the  height  of, 
the  reservoir  A above  the  reservoir  B divided  by 
the  length  of  the  pipe,  which  is  the  sine  of  the 
angle  made  by  the  line  of  the  gradient  with  the 
horizontal.  It  has  been  found  that  the  velocity 
acquired  by  water  flowing  through  a pipe  varies 
directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  quantity  repre- 
senting the  hydraulic  mean  gradient  and  directly 
as  the  square  root  of  the  diameter  of  the  pipe. 

The  section  of  the  pipes  C,  Q C3,  situated 
between  the  line  of  pipe  A B and  the  hydraulic 
mean  gradient  denotes  the  pressure  (in  addition 


These  formulce  allow  a sufficient  margin  for 
subsequent  rusting  in  the  pipes. 

By  substituting  the  value  3 for  v in  the  first 
equation,  the  following  result  is  obtained — 
d ^ /006  X , 

which  enable.s  the  diameter  of  a pipe  to  be 
calculated  where  the  head  and  length  are  known, 
so  that  the  velocity  may  be  3 ft.  per  second. 

A gravitation  supply  usually  requires  a larger 
storage  capacity  than  a pumping  supply,  as  the 
sources  are  generally  small  at  such  elevations  as 


Lady  Clarke.  Both  the  stalls  and  altar  have  been 
carried  out  from  the  architect’s  designs  by  Messrs. 
Lonnie  & Co.,  of  Camberwell.  The  iron  screen 
work  and  chancel  gates  and  door  furniture  have  been 
made  by  Messrs.  Singer  & Sons,  of  Frome.  The 
rich  dossal  and  hangings  were  supplied  by  Alfred 
Stalman  of  P'rilh-street,  Soho.  Messrs.  John  Warner 
& Sons,  of  I-ondon,  supplied  the  bells.  Mr.  Ruckle, 
the  churchwarden,  presented  a window  in  the  south 
aisle,  and  a pair  of  old  Norwegian  candlesticks  were 
given  by  a legal  friend. 

Proposed  Church,  Howth,  Dublim. — It  is 
proposed  to  erect  a new  church  at  Howth,  Dublin, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Byrne  is  the  architect  appointed.  The 
newChurch  of  the.-\ssumplion  will  be  in  Romanesque 
style,  comprising  nave,  with  circular  apse,  transepts, 
side  chapels,  and  two  sanctuaries.  The  total  length 
will  be  125  ft.,  the  width  of  nave  32  ft.  The  tran- 
septs are  each  30  ft.  by  20  ft.  At  the  west  end, 
which  is  the  principal  entrance,  there  will  be  moulded 
doors,  with  circular  windows  over  the  centre.  The 
tower  is  also  at  the  west  end,  with  spire  about  150ft. 
high.  There  are  moulded  stone  arches  supported 
on  polished  granite  columns  between  nave,  tran- 
septs, and  side  chapels.  The  roof  of  tlie  apse  is 
to  be  groined  and  supported  on  polished  granite 
shafts.  The  roofs  of  nave  and  transepts  will  be  in 
timber,  divided  into  panels.  The  materials  used  in 
the  building  will  be  the  local  limestone. 

New  Mission  Hall,  Kensington.  — On 
the  25th  ult.  the  foundation-stone  of  8t.  Mary 
Abbot's  new  Mission  Hall  and  Infants’  School 
for  the  Hon.  the  Rev.  E.  Carr  Glyu  was  laid  by 
Mrs.  Temple.  The  new  building  will  include  an 
infant  school  and  class-room  on  the  ground  floor 
built  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Education 
Department,  the  plans  having  been  approved.  On 
the  first  floor  will  be  the  mission  hall,  to  accommodate 
200  persons,  with  cookery  class-room  adjoining, 
approached  by  stone  stairs.  A caretakers'  residence 
is  provided  on  the  second  floor.  The  building  will  be 
faced  with  red  brick  and  Monks  Park  stone.  The 
floors  are  to  be  of  Dawnay's  fireproof  construction. 
The  total  cost  will  be  2,500/.  The  builder  is  Mr. 
Walter  Nash,  of  Kensington-road,  and  the  architect. 
Mr.  T.  Phillips  Figgis. 

RE-STOR.ATION  of  PRE.SBYTER1AN  CflURCH, 
Carlisle. — The  memorial  stone  of  what  will 
practically  be  the  new  Fisher-street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Carlisle,  was  recently  laid  by  Mrs.  Christie. 
All  that  remains  of  the  old  church  are  the  sidewalls. 
According  to  the  plans,  which  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  T.  Taylor  Scott,  the  architect,  the  front  of 
the  church  will  be  brought  forward  to  within  a short 
distance  of  the  street  line  in  Fisher-street,  thus 
adding  to  the  length  of  the  old  building ; the  roof 
will  be  entirely  reconstructed,  and  at  the  east  end 
there  is  to  be  a chancel  for  the  organ.  The  external 
front  of  the  church  will  be  new.  In  style  it  is  to  be 
Transitional  Gothic.  The  scheme  also  includes  the 
removal  of  the  present  winding  stairs  leading  to  the 
galleries,  and  these  will  be  replaced  by  two  stair- 
cases to  be  approached  from  the  outside,  each  by  a 
moulded  Gothic  doorway.  At  the  same  time  there 
will  be  communication  between  the  large  central 
vestibule  and  the  gallery  stairs,  which  are  to  be  of 
fireproof  material,  and  the  gallery  itself  will  be 
entirely  new.  The  church  will  also  be  newly  seated, 
accommodation  being  provided  for  760  worshippers. 
Under  the  chancel  recess  provision  is  made  fora 
new  heating  apparatus.  The  new  ceiling  will  be 
divided  longitudinally  into  three  sections,  the  nave 
roof  being  semi-polygonal  in  outline  and  divided 
into  bays  by  ornamental  principals,  whilst  the  roofs 
over  the  two  side  aisles  will  also  be  open-boarded 
and  divided  into  panels.  Messrs.  W.  &H.  Davidson 
are  the  contractors. 

Schools,  Stockport. —The  new  schools  which 
have  been  erected  in  connexion  with  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Stockport,  were  opened  on  the  21st  ult  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  plans  of  the  building 
were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Woodhouse  & Willoughby, 
of  Stockport,  and  the  contract  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  T.  & W.  Meadows.  The  window- 
sills and  copings  of  the  buildings  are  of  Ruabon 
terra-cotta  brick,  while  in  a terra-cotta  niche,  just 
over  the  main  entrance,  will  stand,  covered  by  a 
canopy,  a statue  of  St.  Peter,  modelled  in  Ruabon 
clay  by  Mr.  George  Holden,  of  Manchester.  One 
side  of  the  large  schoolroom  may  be  divided  into 
three  class-rooms  by  means  of  folding  shutters,  ihe 
patent  of  Messrs.  Peace  & Norquoy,  of  Manchester. 
Mr.  Kelsall  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
school  is  a mixed  one,  but  there  will  be  separate 
entrances  for  girls  and  boys,  and  two  separate  plaj'- 
grounds  paved  with  asphalte.  The  boys'  entrance 
will  face  the  post-office,  the  girls  will  enter  by  way 
of  Hopper  street.  In  the  basement  of  the  building 
is  a kitchen.  There  are  other  rooms,  managers' 
committee-room,  store-room,  &c.  The  healing 
apparatus,  on  the  hot-water  system,  was  supplied  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Beeley,  of  Hazel  Grove. 

Extension  op  Biddulph  Church,  Stafford- 
shire.— Biddulph  Church,  after  having  been  closed 
for  some  months  for  extension  and  repair,  has 
been  re-opened.  The  works  just  completed  consist 
of  a new  organ-chamber  at  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle,  with  a priest’s  doorway  on  the  north  side  of  it  • 
the  re-seating  of  the  whole  of  the  church  with 
benches  of  oak,  mostly  from  Bagot’s  Park ; new 


the  atmospheric  pressure)  in  the  pipe  at  those 
points,  and  it  is  evident  that  when  the  line  of 
pipe  and  the  hydraulic  mean  gradient  coincide, 
the  pipe  may  be  replaced  by  an  open  channel. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  line  of  pioe  rises 
above  the  hydraulic  mean  gradient,  it  is  clear  that 
the  pressure  at  that  point  is  less  than  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  by  an  amount  indicated  by  the 
distance  of  the  pipe  above  the  hydraulic  mean 
gradient.  When  this  distance  exceeds  the  height 
of  a column  of  water  which  can  be  supported  by 
the  atmospheric  pressure  (34  ft.)  the  pressure 
becomes  nil  and  flow  ceases.  Practically,  the  dis- 
tance should  never  exceed  25  ft.  When  the  pressure 
at  any  point  F (fig.  2)  is  less  than  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  the  flow  continues  by  syphonage  until 
sufficient  air  is  extracted  from  the  water,  which 
fills  the  summit  of  the  pipe,  and  syphonage 
ceases.  The  pipe  at  this  point  may  then  be 
replaced  by  an  open  channel.  The  pipe  is 
practically  divided  into  two  sections,  A F,  FB 
and  the  discharge  at  B must  depend  upon  the 
quantity  which  the  first  section  A F is  capable  of 
delivering  at  the  point  F. 

As  the  velocity,  and,  therefore,  the  discharge, 
depend  upon  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  and  upon 
the  hydraulic  mean  gradient,  a deficiency  in  the 
latter  may  be  made  up  by  an  increase  in  the 
former.  In  the  case  just  cited,  the  diameter  of 
the  pipe  between  A and  F should  be  increased, 
so  that,  with  the  gradient  A F,  the  same 
volume  of  water  may  be  delivered  at  the  point  F 
as  the  portion  of  the  pipe  between  F and  B is 
capable  of  discharging  with  the  gradient  F B. 

When  the  end  of  the  pipe  B (Fig.  i)  was 
closed,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  pipes  Cj  Cy 
rose  to  the  same  horizontal  level  as  the  water  in 
the  reservoir  A.  The  hydraulic  mean  gradient 
will,  therefore,  rise  or  fall  between  the  lines 
ADA  B,  according  as  the  orifice  at  B is  closed 
or  open. 

In  practice  the  orifice  at  B is  never  constantly 
open  to  its  full  extent,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
maximum  quantity  that  the  main  is  capable  of 
discharging  is  not  constantly  being  discharged. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  in  the  use  of  air- 
valves,  which  are  fixed  at  the  summit  of  all 
sections  of  the  main  which  rise  above  the 
hydraulic  mean  gradient  (calculated  upon  a maxi- 
mum discharge).  Whenever  the  consumjrtion  is 
ess  than_  the  maximum,  the  hydraulic  mean 
gradient  rises,  forcing  the  air  out  of  the  summits 
jf  the  system  and  allowing  syphonage  to  recom- 
mence, when  the  hydraulic  mean  gradient  falls 
oack  to  its  lower  position. 

I he  fornnilaj  generally  used  for  calculation  of 
velocity  and  discharge  of  water  in  pipes  are  : — 

i.—v  = 39  v/rf/ 


will  allow  of  gravitation.  The  amount  of  storage 
is  regulated  by  the  volume  and  permanency  of  the 
source.  This  matter,  together  with  the  subject 
of  collection,  will  be  dealt  with  in  a subsequent 
paper. 

When  the  source  of  supply  is  situated  below 
the  level  of  the  immediately  surrounding  ground, 
and  considerable  expense  would  be  entailed  by 
excavation  to  a sufficient  depth  to  allow  a fall  in 
the  direction  of  the  supply,  recourse  may  be  had 
to  a syphon.  The  summit  of  the  syphon  must 
theoretically  not  exceed  34  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  surface  of  the  water  from  which  the  supply  is 
to  he  drawn  ; practically  about  25  ft.  is  the  limit. 

The  syphon  may  be  charged  by  an  air-pump 
attached  to  the  longer  leg,  the  communication 
with  the  main  being  cut  off  by  means  of  a sluice- 
valve  ; or  the  extremities  of  both  legs  may  be 
closed  by  means  of  sluice-valves  and  the  apparatus 
filled  with  water  through  a cock  at  its  summit  ; 
the  cock  is  then  closed  and  the  sluice-valves 
opened,  when  flow  immediately  commences. 
When  the  water  is  highly  aerated  the  syphon  has 
to  be  frequently  recharged.  In  calculating  dis- 
charge the  head  must  be  measured  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  and  not  to  the  summit 
of  the  syphon. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 


■VVhere  v = velocity  in  feet  per  second. 

Where  d ~ diameier  of  pipe  in  feet. 

Where  / = height  of  point  of  supply  above 
lomt  of  discharge  (/;)  divided  by  the  length  of 
he  pipe  (/)  ( = — ^-),  each  of  which  must  be  referred 
0 the  same  unit — say  feet. 


Where  discharge  in  gals,  per  minute. 
Where  d = diameter  of  pipe  in  inches. 
Where  h = head  in  feet. 

Where  I = length  of  pipe  in  yards. 


St.  Peter’s  Church,  'Staines.— On  June  24 
of  last  year  wc  published  an  illustration ' of  this 
church,  which  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Marlborough  on  Saturday  last.  The  church,  as  our 
readers  may  remember,  is  the  gift  of  Sir  Edward 
Clarke,  the  former  Solicitor-General  ; and  the  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne.  In  1892,  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Goddard  & Sons,  of  Farnbam, 
for  6,000/.,  was  accepted,  this  sum  being  exclusive 
of  the  tower  and  spire,  which  have  since  been  given 
by  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  at  an  additional  cost  of  about 
1,400/.  The  screen  has  also  since  been  given  at 
a cost  of  nearly  300/.  The  style  chosen  is  a free 
treatment  of  Perpendicular  Gothic  in  red  brick  and 
stone.  The  nave  is  of  four  bays  26  ft.  wide  by 
80  ft.  in  length,  having  a height  of  40  ft.  to  the  apex 
of  the  waggon  roof.  The  chancel  is  of  the  same 
width  and  height  as  the  nave.  There  are  north  and 
south  aisles  to  the  nave,  and  a narthex  at  the  west 
end  with  western  entrance.  The  tower,  which  is 
placed  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
is  designed  in  three  stages  and  finished  with 
a copper-covered  spire.  In  the  lower  stage 
on  the  nave  floor  level  a baptistry  is  formed, 
A southern  transept  with  separate  entrance 
forms  the  nave  of  a small  chapel  on  the  South 
side  of  the  chancel.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  are  clergy  and  choir  vestries  with  the  organ 
chamber.  The  altar  is  elevated  by  nine  steps  from 
the  nave  floor  level,  and  ample  space  and  height 
are  left  above  and  behind  the  altar  for  a baldachin 
or  reredos.  One  of  the  main  features  of  the  Church 
is  the  constructional  rood  screen,  which  is  carried 
right  up  into  the  chancel  arch,  the  upper  portion  of 
which  is  enriched  with  tracery.  The  central  figure  and 
rood  are  designed  to  be  cut  out  of  the  solid  stonework 
of  the  tracery,  and  the  side  figures  placed  on  corbels 
formed  in  the  panels  of  the  tracery.  This  feature  is 
quite  unique,  no  other  example  of  similar  treatment 
existing.  All  the  sculptured  work  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  J.  Taylerson,  of  Lavender  Hill.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Augur,  of  Staines,  has  acted  as  clerk  of  works.  The 
choir  stalls  have  been  presented  by  Sir  Edward 
Clarke,  and  the  altar,  which  is  of  very  elaborate 
design,  and  w’hich  is  to  be  highly  decorated  in  gold 
and  colours  from  the  architect’s  design,  is  the  gift  of 
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flooring  throughout  the  church,  with  oak-bloclcs 
beneath  the  seats,  and  Campbell's  tiles  in  the 
passages  ; and  a new  heating  apparatus.  The  old 
pewing  has  been  appropriated  to  wainscotting  the 
walls  of  the  organ-chamber  and  of  the  church. 
Messrs.  Ward  & Son.  of  Uitoxeter,  were  the  general 
contractors  for  the  above  works,  and  Mr.  Lynam 
was  the  architect. 


Additions- TO  Church,  Lincoln. — The  church 
of  St.  Peter-in-Eastgate.  Lincoln,  was  re-opened  on 
the  2ist  ult.,  after  improvements  and  additions. 
These  consist  of  new  vestries  and  organ.  The 
vestries  are  situated  at  the  western  end  of  the  church, 
and  provide  accommodation  for  a choir  of  thirty  men 
and  boys,  with  a separate  robing  room  for  the  clergy. 
These  are  eiuered  through  a large  narthex. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  Watkins,  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  contractors,  Messrs.  Patlison,  of  Ruskington. 


Baptist  Chapel  and  Schools,  Far  Cotton, 
Northamptonshiriv.  —The  foundation-stones  of  a 
new  Baptist  Church  and  Sunday-schools  have  just 
been  laid  at  Far  Cotton,  Northampton.  The  archi- 
tects of  the  new  chapel  are  I^Iessrs.  Stevenson  & 
Dorman,  Northampton.  The  cost  is  about  3,000/. 


Chancel  Screen,  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Brentford. — The  chancel-screen  and  gates  re- 
cently erected  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Brentford,  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Walker,  have 
just  been  dedicated.  The  screen  is  of  oak  and  rests 
on  the  stone  wall  between  the  chancel  and  the  nave, 
and  extends  the  full  width  of 'the  arch.  It  is  com- 
posed of  six  arches  resting  on  octagon  columns  and 
supporting  a horizontal  frieze  and  battlemented 
cornice.  Each  of  these  arches  is  divided  into  two 
sub-arches  on  circular  shafts.  In  the  centre  (over 
the  gateway)  is  a large  arch  forming  the  passage- 
way for  transit  through  the  screen.  The  whole  is 
surmounted  by  a cross  in  the  centre.  The  wrought- 
iron  gates  are  made  to  fold  back  over  the  steps 
during  the  time  of  service.  Iron  grills  of  the  same 
design  are  also  fixed  on  the  stone  wall  between  the 
oaken  shafts,  and  these  range  with  the  top  of  the 
gates.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Shearburn,  of 
Dorking,  and  the  builders,  Messrs.  Dorey  & Co., 
Brentford. 


Church,  Gretna. — The  work  in  connexion  with 
the  erection  of  the  new  church  at  Gretna  has  just 
been  commenced.  The  building  will  be  situated  at 
the  corner  of  four  roads  between  Gretna  Green  and 
Springfield,  and  will  accommodate  over  200  persons. 

It  is  being  erected  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  T. 
Taylor  Scott,  architect,  of  Carlisle.  The  contractors 
selected  for  the  various  trades  are  ; — Mr.  James 
Rae,  builder,  Ecclefechan  ; Mr.  A.  Tweedie,  joiner, 
Annan;  Messrs.  Millar  & Son,  plumbers.  Annan  ; 
Mr.  McCulloch,  painter,  glazier,  and  decorator, 
Annan  ; Mr  C.  J.  Nanson,  slater,  Carlisle  ; and 
Mr.  W’Norman,  plasterer,  Carlisle. 

Proposed  Exhirition,  Cardiff.— meeting 
of  the  general  council  of  the  Cardiff  Exhibition  was 
held  in  Cardiff  Town-hall  on  Monday,  when  Mr.  E. 
Seward,  the  architect,  submitted  plans  and  sugges- 
tions for  the  construction  of  the  proposed  exhibition 
buildings.  The  plan  provides  four  chief  ranges  of 
buildings  forming  courts  (north,  south,  east,  and 
west),  enclosing  a central  open  court  of  184  ft. 
by  162  ft.  Around  this  it ' is  proposed  there 
should  be  a promenade  covered  way  gallery. 

In  each  case  the  buildings  are  set  out  to  contain  a 
central  nave  of  50  ft.  space,  with  side.aisles  of  15  ft. 
width.  The  central  portion  of  each  court  would 
also  be  provided  with  a gallery  on  the  first  floor. 
Regarding  the  fine  art  department,  which  will  form 
the  central  entrance,  brick  will  be  employed.  The 
two  entrances  on  the  right  and  left  may  be  similarly 
dealt  with,  but  the  remainder  of  the  buildings  will 
be  of  corrugated  iron.  In  the  concert-hall  spaces 
had  been  provided  for  audiences  of  about  2,000  and 
200  in  the  orchestra,  but,  in  view  of  future  exigencies, 
the  space  could  be  extended  to  provide  for  4,500 
or  5,000  people. 

Building  Extf.nsion  in  Leeds. — The  annual 
report  of  Mr.  Hainsworth,  Inspector  of  Buildings, 
which  has  been  prepared  for  the  Leeds  Building 
Clauses  Committee,  shows  that  the  2,017  new 
buildings  approved  include  9 villas,  30  semi-detached 
villas,  586  through  houses,  and  1,392  back-to-back 
houses.  Among  45  miscellaneous  plans  were  two 
churches,  four  chapels,  one  addition  to  church,  two 
additions  to  chapels,  five  mission-rooms,  a syna- 
gogue. four  schools  (two  with  swimming-baths 
attached),  seventeen  additions  to  schools,  and  other 
buildings  of  a public  nature.  Seven  informations 
in  the  course  of  the  year  were  laid  before  the 
magistrates  for  infringement  of  the  law,  convictions 
being  obtained  In  three  cases,  while  the  others  were 
withdrawn,  as  the  defendants  complied  with  the 
necessary  requirements. 

Memoriai.  Chapel,  Higher  Tranmere,  Bir- 
kenhead.— A chapel  has  just  been  provided  for 
the  inmates  of  the  Birkenhead  Union  Workhouse, 
Higher  Tranmere,  as  a memorial  of  Colonel  Vincent 
Ashfield  King.  The  chapel  is  situated  at  the 
north  end  of  the  workhouse.  It  is  approached 
from  the  main  internal  central  corridor  of 
the  main  building,  and  opens  into  a porch. 
The  chapel  is  seated  with  open  pitch  pine  pews  to 
seat  about  300  worshippers,  and  consists  of  a nave 
63  ft.  by  24  ft. , north  and  south  transepts  each 
14J  ft.  by  9 ft.,  chancel  20  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  a vestry. 
Special  pews  have  been  arranged  for  the  master  and 
matron  in  the  transepts,  and  also  seats  for  the 
visitors.  The  floor  of  the  church  is  laid  with 
wood  blocks,  the  chancel  being  tiled,  and  the 
sacrarium  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  font  is  the 
old  font  from  Oxton  Church.  It  has  been  reworked 
and  slightly  reduced  in  size.  Externally  the  church 
is  built  of  grey  brick  and  red  stone,  to  harmonise 
with  the  main  building  of  which  it  is  now  a part. 
The  roof  is  slated  with  Bangor  slates.  Mr.  John 
Thomas,  of  O-xton,  was  the  general  contractor. 
Mr.  Samuel  Gunning  was  clerk  of  works.  Messrs. 
J.  R.  Cooper  & Sons  have  executed  the  heating  and 
lighting,  assisted  by  Mr.  John  Thomas;  Mr.  Joseph 
Rogerson  the  carving  of  the  corbels,  and  Messrs. 
Norbury  & Co.  the  communion  fittings.  Mr,  J. 
Francis  Doyle,  of  Liverpool,  was  the  architect 
Proposed  New  Church  at  Treharris.— 
Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson, 
R. A, , London,  c(f  a new  church  for  Treharris. 


Fever  Hospital,  Shooter's  Hill.— On  the 
31st  ult.  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  at  Shooter's 
Hill  of  the  first  of  a series  of  new  fever  hospitals 
about  to  be  erected  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  The  site  of  the  institution  comprises  thirty- 
two  acres,  of  which  about  two-thirds  will  be  occu- 
pied by  the  hospital,  and  accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  500  patients  who  may  be  suffering 
either  from  scarlet  or  enteric  fevers  or  diphtheria. 
The  cost  of  the  new  hospital,  including  drains, 
roads,  yards,  and  boundary  walls,  is  estimated  at 
about  200.000/.  Mr.  T.  W.  .Vldwinckle  is  the 
architect,  and  the  contracts  for  the  buildings,  which 
will  be  lit  throughout  by  the  electric  light,  have  been 
given  to  Mr.  C.  Wall.  Messrs.  Shillitoe  & Son,  and 
Messrs.  H.  Wall  & Co. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Bridge  over  the  Wye  at  Sellack.— It  is 
proposed  to  erect  a steel  rope  suspension-bridge 
over  the  River  Wye  at  Sellack,  in  the  County  of 
Hereford.  The  plans  are  for  a bridge,  with  a clear 
span  of  180  ft.,  and  approaches  on  either  side,  and 
have  been  prepared  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Ernest 
Davies,  of  Hereford. 

Sf.werage  Works,  Whitchurch,  Cardiff. 
— ^At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  on  the  nth  ult.,  Mr.  Fraser, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  the 
Authority,  reported  that  contracts  Nos.  3 and  5 of 
the  Whitchurch  sewerage  had  been  completed.  i\Ir. 
F.  Ashley,  of  Cardiff,  had  satisfactorily  executed  con- 
tract No.  3 at  a cost  of  740/.  17s.  8d..  being  n/. 
below  the  contract  amount.  Mr.  John  Mackay, 
of  Newport,  Monmouth,  had  satisfactorily  executed 
contract  No.  5 at  a cost  oi  993/.  2s.  lod..  or 
35/.  6s.  2d.  below  the  contract  amount.  Mr.  Fraser 
also  reported  that  contracts  Nos.  i,  2,  and  4 of  the 
same  work,  being  executed  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Ince,  of 
Cadorton,  were  progressing  fairly,  but  that  very 
important  work  had  yet  to  be  done  in  crossing  the 
canal  three  times  and  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  at  an 
important  point.  The  engineer  also  submitted  plans 
for  the  sewerage  of  East  Brook  and  Dynas  Powis  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  3.300/.  The  scheme  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  for  the  present  and  future 
requirements  of  the  district. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 


Window,  West  Bromwich. — On  the  r5th  ult. 
a new  stained  glass  window,  which  has  been  placed 
in  the  chancel  of  St.  John's  Church,  West  Bromwich, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Morris,  was 
dedicated  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Carpenter.  The  window 
forms  part  of  a series  of  subjects  representing  the 
burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  S.  Evans,  of  West  Smethwick. 

Memorial  Windows,  Kidderminster. — The 
dedication  of  the  memorial  windows  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  clearstories  of  the  Parish  Church  at 
Kidderminster  took  place  on  the  26th  ult.  The 
memorial  consists  of  12  windows,  whicli  have  been 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  Powell, 
& Co.,  of  Birmingham. 


has  just  been  opened. At  Pauillac,  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Gironde,  a long  iron  floating 
stage  is  being  constructed  parallel  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  connected  with 
the  bank  by  foot-bridges,  which  will  enable 
large  ships  to  discharge  where  the  banking  up  of 

the  sand  at  present  renders  it  impossible. The 

Fine  Art  Society  of  Nice  is  organising  an  exhibition 
to  be  held  during  the  first  three  months  of  next 

year. In  Rue  Suger,  Paris,  during  the  progress 

of  some  street  excavations,  a metal  coffin  has  been  dis- 
covered containing  vases  of  antique  pottery,  and  a red 
brick  with  a band  of  green  and  yellow  enamel  in  the 
centre.  The  objects  found  have  been  placed  in  the 

Carnavalet  Museum. The  last  touch  has  been  put 

to  the  monument  erected  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
-•Vrts  to  the  memory  of  Duban,  the  architect.  The 
monument,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  " Salle 
del'Hemicycle,"  is  entirely  the  work  of  M.  Guillaume, 
the  sculptor,  director  of  the  French  Academy  at 
Rome.  It  consists  of  a pedestal  of  white  marble 
partly  carved  into  the  form  of  an  infantine  caryatide, 
supporting  a bronze  bust  of  the  eminent  architect, 
in  front  of  a background  of  marble  carved  with 
branches  of  laurel.  On  the  right  and  left  are  the 
titles  of  his  princip.al  works  ; the  restoration  of  the 
Chateau  of  Blois,  in  1845,  those  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  and  South  facade  of  the  Louvre,  and  the 

Chateau  de  Dampierre. In  the  Musde  Carnavalet 

has  recently  been  placed  a fine  bas-relief  by  Fortin, 
which  formerly  decorated  the  Fontaine  St.  Ambroise. 
demolished  when  the  Boulevard  Prince  Eugene  was 
made.  It  represents  " La  Charity  Offrant  a Boire 

dejeunes  Enfants." The  Paris  municipality  has 

definitely  settled  the  special  applications  of  the  new 
museums  of  the  city.  That  of  the  Pavilion  des 
Champs  Elystfes  will  include  painting,  drawing, 
engraving,  and  pastel,  and  also  the  fine  collection  of 
ancient  tapestries  beonging  to  the  city.  The  Musde 
Galliera  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  modern  art, 
and  will  include  the  works  actiuired  every  year  at 
the  Salons,  more  especially  those  which  represent 
decorative  and  industrial  art. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL.. 
France. — M.  Roux,  pupil  of  M.  Cavelier  and 


M.  Barrias,  has  obtained  the  " Grand  Prix  de  Rome 

for  Sculpture." A committee  has  been  formed  to 

raise  a statue  at  Paris  to  the  memory  of  de 

Tocqueville. The  Academic  des  Beaux-Arts  has 

awarded  the  prize  founded  by  M.  Bailly,  the  archi- 
tect, in  recognition  of  the  best  completed  archi- 
tectural work  of  the  year,  to  M.  Hardy,  for  his 

work  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Lourdes. 

At  Chateau  Neuf  de  Randon,  on  the  19th  a statue  to 

Dugueslin  Is  to  be  inaugurated. M.  Changarnier, 

architect,  of  Chaion-sur-Saone,  has  obtained  the 
first  premium  in  the  competition  opened  by  the 
municipality  of  Autun  for  a new  Savings’  Bank. 
The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  M.  Truchot, 

of  Autun. The  town  of  Douai  is  about 

to  expend  about  400,000  fr.  in  important 
street  improvements,  partially  connected  with  the 

demolition  of  the  fortifications. At  Nancy  an 

interesting  exhibition  of  local  decorative  art 


Scotch  Proi’Ertie.s  for  Sale.— The  Glencoe 
estate.  Argyllshire,  about  6.30oacres,  and  embracing 
the  mountain  known  as  "The  Pap  of  Glencoe," 
Aulichaillach  grouse  moor,  and  the  Falls  of  Coe. 
Glencoe,  in  Lorn,  lying  at  the  liead  of  Loch  Etive, 
extends  north-westwards  for  about  ten  miles  to 
Ballachulish  on  Loch  Leven.  Much  of  its  scenery  is 
described  in  Maepherson’s  “Ossian."  The  peculiar 
name  of  Fingal’s  domain  is  Morven  ; Con-Fion,  or 
Hill  of  Fingal,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  vale 

through  which  runs  the  "roaring  stream  of 

Cona  " ; at  the  vale's  north-west  end  is  the 
scene  of  the  massacre  in  the  night  of  February 
13-14,  1691,  of  the  Macdonalds,  by  Captain 

Campbell  of  Glcnlyon.  and  his  party  of 

military.  The  Drumcoltern  estate,  Kirkcudbright- 
shire, whereon  stands  the  castle  which,  with  the 
barony,  passed  to  the  Maxwells  on  the  marriage  of 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Lord  Herries  of  Terregles  to 
Sir  John,  son  of  the  fourth  Lord  Ma.xweU.  Having 
since  belonged  to  the  families  of  Irving,  Hynd,  and 
Heron,  it  reverted  twenty  years  ago  to  the  Maxwells. 
The  castle  stands  three  stories  high,  with  an 
attic  in  the  roof ; measures  36  ft.  by  29  ft. , and 
has  a vaulted  kitchen  for  ground  floor,  with 

one  apartment  in  each  of  the  floors  above.  The 
staircase  tower,  rising  above  the  landing  on  to  the 
battlements,  contains  a little  guard,  or  watch,  room. 

In  their  work  upon  the  Castellated  and  Domestic 
Architecture  of  Scotland,  Messrs.  David  MacGibbon 
and  Thomas  Ross  point  out  a peculiarity  of  the 
fabric  : the  tower  angles  are  splayed  away,  and.  as 
the  wall.s  generally,  are  built  of  small  rubble,  with  a 
larger  stone  here  and  there.  They  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  Carpenters’  Company.— In  the  secretary's 
report  to  this  company  for  the  past  ye.ir,  it  is  men- 
tioned that  " the  premises  which  were  mentioned  in 
the  last  report  as  having  been  taken  in  Great 
Titchfield-street  were  opened  in  October  last.  They 
are  called  the  Carpenters’  CompanyTradcsTraining 
School,  and  no  one  is  admitted  as  a student  who  is 
not  absolutely  engaged  in  the  trade  for  the  benefit 
of  which  the  class  is  established.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  companies  who  have  joined  and  who  have 
classes  for  teaching  their  respective  trades  are  the 
following  : — The  Tylers  and  Bricklayers,  the  Wheel- 
wrights, the  Painter  Stainers,  the  Plasterers,  and  the 
■ Masons,  so  that  there  is  instruction  being  given  in 
each  of  the  above  trades,  and  in  carpentry  and 
joinery,  which  classes  are  carried  on  by  the  Car- 
penters' Company.  The  Institute  of  British  Wuod 
Carvers  occupy  one  end  of  the  building,  and  the 
increased  accommodation  which  they  have,  com- 
pared with  that  at  Chapel-street,  is  a great  advan- 
tage to  the  students.  The  numter  of  students  in  all 
the  classes  since  the  commencement  is  140.’' 

"Elevator"  Cars.— The  Otis  Elevator  Corn- 
p.any  are  now  making  the  travelling  cars  for  their' 
lifts  largely  of  decorative  open  wrought-iron  work. 
Some  of  the  designs,  of  which  illustrations  have  been 
sent  to  us,  are  very  creditable  in  design  as  far  as  the 
I wrought-iron  work  is  concerned.  They  are,  of 
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course,  glazed  where  the  open  work  is  useil.  The 
object  seems  to  be  to  give  the  cars  a more  decorauve 
appearance  as  seen  from  tlie  outside. 

KooTrATii.s.— In  the  annual  report  of  the  Borough 
Surveyor  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Lovegrove,  we  observe 
mention  of  a new  and  economical  way  of  treating 
footpaths.  The  report  says:  “A  new  method  of 
ire.nting  gravelled  paths  was  introduced  in  Kew-road, 
where  the  foot  iraftic  renders  it  almost  impossible  to 
keep  the  stones  down  ; a length  of  path  opposite  the 
Athletic  (Iround,  and  also  across  Kew  Green,  was 
simply  brushed  over  with  tar  and  covered  with  sea- 
shell,  the  cost  being  about  2’d.  per  yard  super.,  and 
in  result  a smooth,  even  path  was  obtained.  Now 
that  the  Town  Uouncil  have  the  maintenance  of  over 
two-and-a-half  miles  of  river  path,  this  would  be  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  way  of  dealing 

I with  the  walk." 

New  Form  of  Dust-Trai’. — Messrs.  Hall, 
Beddall  & Co.  .send  us  a description  and  illustration 
of  .a  new  form  of  semicircular  metal  hopper  for  com- 
munication with  a dust-shoot.  It  is  fi.ved  in  the  wall 
of  the  shoot,  so  as  to  turn  horizontally  on  its  axis, 
which  is  Hush  with  the  wall  face.  A handle  at  right- 
angles  to  the  axis  gives  it  a quarter-circle  turn 
outwards,  disclosing  the  opening  of  the  hopper  or 
box,  in  which  the  dust  is  deposited  ; by  reversing 
the  handle  the  dust  is  discharged  down  the  shaft, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  hopper  opening  is  closed 
towards  the  exterior  of  the  shaft,  thus  preventing  the 
dispersal  of  dust  particles  in  the  air.  It  seems  a 
simple  and  useful  patent. 

National  Association  of  Master  Builders 
OF  (.jREAT  Britain. — Tlie  National  Association  of 
Master  Builders  of  Great  Britain  held  its  Thirty- 
third  Half-yearly  Meeting  in  the  Mayor’s  Dining 
Room,  Town  Hall,  Bolton,  on  the  24lh  ult. 
County  Alderman  John  Bowen,  J.P.,  Birmingham, 
the  President,  presided,  and  representatives  were 
present  from  London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Huddersfield,  Northampton,  Derby, 
Leicester,  Bradford,  Leeds,  Bristol,  Hull,  Preston, 
Bolton,  Wigan,  Burslem,  Hanley,  Tunstall, 
Longton,  Walsall,  and  Southport.  The  Council 
reported  having  issued  to  the  members  the  cus- 
tomary tabulated  statement  of  hours  worked,  state 
of  trade,  and  supply  of  labour  in  the  principal 
towns  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  report  for  the 
past  half-year  was  read  and  discussed,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  and  circulated.  The  Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Green,  Liverpool,  in  submitting  his  statement  of  ac- 
counts for  the  past  half-year,  congratulated  the  Asso- 
ciation upon  its  sound  financial  condition.  The  council 
reported  that  the  form  of  contract  now  under  con- 
sideration bad  not  yet  come  to  a satisfactory  issue, 
but  it  was  hoped  that  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  the  Institute  of  Builders,  who  had 
the  matter  in  their  hands,  would  do  their  utmost 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a close  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Alderman  Jessop,  Huddersfield,  gave  a short 
description  of  the  dispute  with  the  masons,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  rule,  now  in  force  in 
many  places,  prohibiting  worked  stone  being 
brought  in  the  town,  acted  very  prejudicially  to  all 
parties  concerned,  and  expressed  a hope  that  the 
members  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  get  such  an 
objectionable  rule  as  this  expunged.  Several  other 
matters  of  special  interest  to  the  building  trade  were 
brought  forward  and  discussed,  and  it  was  decided 
to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  Birmingham. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Norton-sub-Hamdon. — 
On  the  morning  of  the  29th  ult.,  the  tower  of  this 
church  was  struck  by  lightning.  The  whole  of  the 
inside,  consisting  of  a peal  of  five  bells,  the  clock, 
the  chimes,  with  all  the  wood  and  lead  work,  were  in 
a short  time  destroyed  by  fire.  But  for  the  timely 
arrival  of  the  fire-engine,  with  the  rapid  efforts  of 
the  fire  brigade,  and  the  energetic  assistance  of  all 
the  parishioners  who  could  help,  the  church  would 
also  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  the  stone 
walls.  The  walls  of  the  tower  stand,  but  are  con- 
siderably injured. 

The  Manchester  Society  op  Architects.  - 
A valuable  addition  to  the  architectural  works  in 
the  library  of  this  society  has  just  been  placed  on 
the  shelves  at  36,  George-street — namely,  thirty-five 
volumes  presented  by  Mrs.  Whitaker,  the  widow 
and  executrix  of  the  late  William  Wilkinson 
Whitaker,  architect,  of  Cornbrook  House,  Man- 
chester. The  folio  volumes  include  several  works 
by  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  “The  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  of  Italy,"  by  Henry  Gully  Knight, 

■'  Henry  VI I.  Chapel,  Westminster,"  by  Cottingham, 
and  “St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,”  by  Mackenzie,  and 
other  valuable  works.  Mrs.  Whitaker  also  sup- 
plemented her  gift  by  a liberal  donation  in  money 
for  the  purchase  of  other  books. 

Commission  ok  Sewers. — The  Commissioners 
of  Sewers,  at  the  last  meeting  previous  to  the  vaca- 
tion. which  concludes  on  September  25,  had  under 
consideration,  among  other  matters,  the  question  of 
appointing  a representative  to  the  International 
Congress  of  Hygiene  at  Buda-Pesth,  the  erection  of 
baths  and  wash-houses  in  the  City,  and  the  scheme 
or  supplying  telephones  to  the  citizens  generally  at 
a cost  much  less  than  is  at  present  incurred  by  the 
isers  of  telephones.  After  some  demur  on  the 
score  of  expense,  the  Chairman,  Professor  Banister 
Hetcher,  who  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
loth  Section  {Hygiene  of  Dwellings)  of  the 
Jongress  of  Hygiene,  was  appointed  to  represent 


the  Commissioners  at  the  Congress.  The  report 
of  the  Sanitary  Committee  recommending  steps  to 
be  taken  without  delay  to  introduce  a Bill  into  Par- 
liament to  provide  baths  and  wash-houses  in  the 
City  worthy  to  be  compared  with  similar  establish- 
ments in  other  great  cities  of  the  world  was  again 
adjourned,  the  principal  discussion  turning  upon  the 
question  of  electric  lighting.  A year  ago,  the  Com- 
missioners passed  a resolution  not  to  consent  to  the 
use  of  certain  tubes  laid  by  the  Electric  Lighting 
Company  for  telephonic  purposes,  unless  a guarantee 
was  given  by  the  company  that  telephones  with 
double  wires  and  all  the  latest  improvements  should 
be  supplied  to  the  citizens  at  a cost  not  exceeding 
8/.  a year.  Mr.  Pannell  now  moved  that  the  reso- 
lution be  rescinded,  on  the  ground  that  the  resolu- 
tion blocked  the  way  to  any  reduction  in  the 
charge  now  made  by  the  National  Telephone 
Company,  which  amounted  to  so/,  a year.  After 
a long  and  animated  discussion,  Mr.  Panncll's 
resolution  was  carried  on  a division  by  33  to  14. 
Another  matter  which  led  to  a long  discussion  was 
the  continued  delay  in  proceeding  with  the  plans 
and  estimates  for  the  new  offices  proposed  for  the 
commission  in  Basinghall-street,  in  consequence  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Guildhall  Library  Committee, 
who  averred  that  if  the  plans  were  proceeded  with 
great  injury  to  the  lights  and  approaches  to  the 
Library  would  result.  The  question  was  eventually 
left  as  it  stood  on  July  17,  for  a conference  to  take 
place  as  early  as  convenient  between  the  various 
committees  interested. 

The  Roman  Wall,  Cumberland. — Some  im- 
portant excavations,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
have  lately  been  commenced  on  the  line  of  the 
Roman  Wall  in  Cumberland,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Professor  Pelham,  Mr.  Haverfield,  and 
other  Oxford  arcbceologists,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  local  antiquarian  society.  The  first  object 
of  the  excavators  has  been  to  explore  the  Vallum 
and  to  trace  the  connexion  between  it  and  the  Wall, 
and  sections  have  been  made  accordingly  at  various 
places  between  Carlisle  and  Castlesteads.  At  Brun- 
stock  Park,  about  three  miles  east  from  Carlisle, 
trenches  were  dug  from  the  north  side  of  the  Wall 
to  the  south  of  the  Vallum.  The  foundations  of  the 
Wall  were  discovered,  and  close  behind  it  the 
appearance  of  a paved  footway.  A few  paces  further 
south  the  diggers  came  upon  the  Roman  road.  The 
road  was  made  with  large  stones  in  the  centre  and 
on  the  kerb,  a clay  basis,  and  a packing  of  freestone 
and  clay,  with  gravel  above.  Further  to  the  south 
lay  the  Vallum,  with  its  ditch  and  three  mounds, 
and  immediately  to  the  north  of  it  a small  ditch  not 
unlike  the  Grabcken  which  the  German  excavators 
have  lately  found  on  the  Limes.  At  Whitemoss, 
Bleatarn,  and  Cbapelfield  (near  Irthington)  other 
sections  have  been  dug,  with  curious  results.  At 
Bleatarn  a quarry  has  been  traced,  out  of  which  the 
Wall  was  possibly  constructed.  In  August  further 
sections  will  be  made  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cumber- 
land, near  Lanercost,  and  digging  has  also  begun  in 
Northumberland. 

Dispute  in  the  Blackburn  Building  Trade. 
— Another  dispute  has  arisen  in  the  building  trade  at 
Blackburn.  When  a settlement  of  a six  months' 
strike  was  effected  last  November,  the  question  of 
non-society  workers  was  left  in  the  bands  of  the 
men.  The  unionists  have  failed  to  induce  non- 
society workers  to  leave  the  town  or  to  join  the  local 
societies,  and  as  the  firms  employing  them  have 
declined  to  discharge  them,  the  unionists  have  with- ; 
drawn  from  firms  employing  non-society  men. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  August  3. 

British  Atchceological  Association. — Annual  Congress, 
Manchester  (continued). 

Liverpool  Engineering^  Society. — Excursion  to  the 
Oswestry  reservoir  and  filter  beds,  masonery  d.am,  and 
tower,  at  Lake  Vrynwy. 

Saturday,  August  4. 

British  Archaological  Association. — Annual  Congress, 
Manchester  (concluded). 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — Excursion  (second 
day). 

Monday,  August  6. 

Architect-ui al  Association  Camera  Club,  — Visit  to 
Canterbury. 

Tuesday,  August  7. 

Glasso^v  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Belmont 
Est.iblished  Church,  Hillhead. 

1 ^ < 

RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

15.012. — Window-sashes  : F.  Brierlep  and  another.— 
This  invention  relates  to  a means  or  device  for  supporting 
window-sashes  or  frames  within  their  casements  in  any 
desired  position  without  the  use  of  cords  or  weights.  The 
invention  is  particularly  adapted  to  carriage  windows  or 
sliding  window-sashes  and  frames  generally.  A spring 
piece  and  a pulley  or  roller  are  main  features  in  the 
invention. 

18,084. — Disinfecting  Gullies:  M.  Miller. — The 
object  of  the  invention  is  to  store  disinfecting  material 
beneath  the  gullies  or  grating  so  that  gases  must  pass  over 
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fhe  substance,  or  water  or  fluids  must  carry  some  portion 
into  the  drain  For  this  purpose  a small  tray,  holding 
some  disinfectant  more  or  less  soluble,  is  fixed  under  the 
grating  of  the  gulley. 

*1633.  — Syphon  Cisterns:  IV.  Sharp. — A novel 
arrangement  acting  by  suction,  in  which  a hood,  a cover, 
and  a stand-pipe  are  employed,  causing  a certain  and  quick 
flush  from  the  cistern. 

5,695. — Water-closets  : E.  Schleicher  and  another 
(Munich). — Consists  in  forming  an  enlarged  chamber 
behind  the  water  seal  .at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  in  which 
the  excreta  is  retained  a certain  time  in  order  to  effect  a 
more  complete  decomposition  of  the  same  before  it  passes 
into  the  drain-pipes.  The  invention  also  comprises  the 
arrangement  of  an  easily  det.achablc  cover  to  inspection  or 
reyqning  chamber,  by  which  the  latter  is  e.asily  accessible 
for  cie.aning  purposes. 

8,729. — French  Windows:  A.  Le-.vin  (Berlin). — \ 
device  to  prevent  the  closing  of  sashes  of  French  windows 
by  pressure  of  wind,  &c.  It  con.sists  of  a lever  catch  turned 
by  a spiral  spring  around  a pin  fixed  to  the  window-frame 
so  that  the  catch  enters  into  the  space  between  the  frame 
and  the  sa.sh  as  soon  as  the  latter  has  been  opened. 

9,T7t. — Sliding  Windows  &c. : IV.  IVhitley. — Efficient 
and  comparatively  inexpensive  means  are  provided  whereby 
one  sash  counterbalances  the  other,  and  the  coupling  parts 
between  the  two  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
adjusted  to  meet  .any  irregularities  or  differences  between 
the  relative  positions  of  the  sashes  by  which  the  mounting 
and  fixing  in  position  of  the  sashes  is  greatly  facilitated. 
The  fittings  allow  the  lower  sash  to  be  readily  dislodged  or 
detached. 

9,208. — Travelling  Hangers  for  Doors,  &c.  : /.  T. 
McCave. — Ajeheap,  frictionless  travelling  hanger  on  wh  ich 
a door  or  gate  is  hung  so  as  it  can  be  moved  in  a pre- 
determined direction  with  as  small  an  expenditure  of 
applied  force  as  possible.  A “hanger-strap"  and  ball 
bearings  are  essential  fc.atures  of  the  invention. 

9,735. — Blowers  for  Ventilators  : E.  Hocheim 
(Germany),— An  improved  form  of  vane  for  the  blower 
curvilinear  with  three  curved  surfaces — and  an  improvement 
in  fixing  them  upon  the  shaft. 

NEW  APFLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

July  16. — 13,655,  J.  Cufflingand  others,  Hand  Circular- 
saw. — 13,671,  R.  Cussons,  Binding  together  the  Frame- 
work of  Windows  or  other  similar  Structures.— 13,689,  FL 
Highton,  Syphon  W.ater  Waste-preventers  for  Flushing 
Purposes. — 13,692,  J.  Spencer,  Construciural  Arrange- 
ments of  Buildings.— 13,701,  T.  Pcard,  Spring  Centres  for 
Swing-doors.— 13,702,  W.  Perry,  Central  Ventilation  for 
Dwelling-houses  and  Public  Buildings. 

July  17. — 13,731,  W.  Ward,  Turn-screw. — 13,732, 
J.  Shanks,  Water-closet  Apparatus. — 13,736,  S.  Hazeland, 
Machine  for  Planing  Wood. — 13,782,  S.  Jennings  and  J. 
Morley,  Water-closets  and  Apparatus  for  Flashing  same. 

July  18. — 13,804,  T.  Robinson,  Connecting  Metal  and 
Earthenw.-ire  Pipes  together,  also  applicable  for  Connecting 
Metal  Pipes  together. — 13,806,  E.  Astle  and  C.  Terry, 
Chimney  and  Ventilator  Hood  for  Fixing  on  the  outside  of 
Chimneys,  Ventilators,  &c.— 13,810,  E.  Kendall,  Reversible 
Window-sashes  and  Frames.— 13,813,  W.  Wilkinson  and 
H.  Alexander,  Brick-making  Machinery.  — 13,814,  W. 
Wilkinson  and  H.  Alexander,  Brick  and  Tile  Presses  of 
the  “Titley"  type,  &c.— 13,860,  D.  Dawson,  b.-ish- 
fasteners. — 13,867,  H.  Fletcher,  Chimney-tops. 

July  19. — 13,889,  C.  Lea,  Simplex  Door-handle. — 13,926, 
J.  Fillol  and  others,  Treatment  of  Wood  for  Preserving, 
■&c.— 13,94s,  E.  Barger,  Producing  the  Circulation  of  Air 
in  Heating  and  Ventilating  Systems,  &c. — 13,931,  J. 
Bartlett,  Nail  for  Securing  Roofing  Tiles,  Slates,  &c. 

July  2a — 13,950,  H.  Swann,  Sash-stop  and  Window- 
fastener  or  Mortice  Lock. — 13,955,  G.  Atherton  and  T. 
Gare,  Hand  or  Pad  Saw. — 13,991,  W.  Gibbin,  jun,, 
Window-sasUes. 

July  01. — 14,0:8,  J.  Russell,  Imitation  Stained  Glass. — 
14,027,  H.  Dawson,  Sliding  and  Hinged  Vv  indow-sash  and 
Door-fasteners. — 14,081,  F.  Stolte,  Fireproof  Ceilings  and 
Floors. 

PROVISIONAL  specifications  ACCEPTED. 

iL3S6,  J.  Bayly,  Spring  Door-catches.— 12,276,  J.  Graves, 
Sheet-inetal  Mantels.— 12,354,  R-  Hadges  and  S.  Hill, 
Fastenings  for  Fanlights,  &c.— 12,457,  B.  Heymanson, 
Bottom  Bolt  Spring  Socket  for  Folding  1)0074.-12,525,  C. 
Whitehall,  Attaching  Door-knobs  to  their  Spindles. — 
13,614,  A.  Dyson,  Water-closets. — 12,701,  J.  Holt,  Com- 
bined Hammer  and  Screw-driver. — 12,905,  C.  Knox,  Roof- 
ing Tiles.— 12,947,  J.  Sumner,  Attaching  Door-knobs,  &c., 
to  their  Spindles. — 12,958,  J.  Keith,  Radiators  for  Heating 
and  Ventilating. — 12,961,  J.  Lees  and  others,  Wood -planing 
Machines. — 12,995,  P.  Schmahl,  Ladders.  — 13,145,  L" 
Josset,  Luminous  Paint.— 13,182,  C.  Richardson  and  E. 
Herbert,  Electric  Light  Ceiling  Roses. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition/or  Two  Months.) 

17,344,  J'  Mather,  Ball  Taps.— 3,544,  R.  Baxendale, 
Chimney-pots,  &c. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  17. — By/.  Egginion,  in  conjunction  with  Debenkam, 
Tewson.Csr  Co:  “The  Bere  Court  Estate,"  Pangbourne, 
Berks,  f.  farm,  163  a.  2r.  30  p.,  r.  704,  1,500/.  ; “ Maiden- 
he.ad  Hatch  Farm,"  311  a.  ar.  i3p,,  r.  135/.  3s.,  4,000/.  ; 
f.  arable  and  woodland.  93  a.  37.  17  p.,  r.  55/.,  1,700/.;  f, 
building  land,  58a.  3r.  i4p.,  4,250/.  ; f.  agricultural  land, 
85a.  37.  up.,  r,8oo/.;  f.  farm,  72a.  ar.  4p.,  r.  75/., 
2,ioo/.  ; "Pangbourne  Marsh  Farm,”  130  a.  37.  33 p.,  r. 
119/.  IS.,  3,100/. ; f.  meadow  land,  44a.  27.  6p.,  r.  80/.. 
2, goo/.  ; *•  VVoodborough  House,"  r.  35/.,  630/. ; " Mill 
House  and  Corn  Mill,"  2 a.  i r.  37  p.,  1,500/.  ; “Shooter’s 
Hill  House,"  II  a.  or.  31  p,,  r.  180/.  7s.  8d.,  5,650/. ; part 
of  “ Pangbourne  Wharf,"  o a.  3 r.  25  p.,  400/.  ; a plot  of 
f.  land,  oa.  1 r.  36  p.,  500/.  ; f.  meadow  land,  oa.  37.  24  p., 
700/.  ; two  f.  houses  with  shops,  r.  53/.  los.,  1,510/. ; five  f. 
houses,  1,580/. ; f.  house  and  numerous  cottages  with 
gardens,  3,425/. 

July  23.— By  H.  Hemming:  “The  Butter.stocks 
Estate  ’ of  308  a.  3 r.  28  p,,  near  West  Grinstead,  Sussex, 
f.,  i,goo/.— By^.  Haddock:  “Gladstone  House,”  Western- 
rd.,  Mitcham,  f.,  r.  34/.,  500/. ; " Wharfdale  Lodge,"  West 
Croydon,  f.,  800/.— By Bros.:'ie>,  Dunsmure-rd., 


i , 


B7  whom  Required. 


dslirered 


. Scott , 


W.  Pog. 

tourtruikiUK  mid  Pavio*  Worki  ' Wilieeden  Local  Board  0.  Cloui 

•I’.M  Kitlinei  to  HoepiUl.  Stoiiebridgc  ' 

Sewcnwe  Works  

Road  Work*,  Cheeter-etreet.  4c 

Reconstructing  Baths.  fiulldforJ-crescent  Cardiff  Corporation 
Additions  to  SS.  Boudgate  Without, 

Alnwick Hardy  Bros 

Paving  SrtU.  *c.  (14.000  ft.t Dul.liu  Corporation 

fniapel,  Kord-street.  Coventry Pri)i 

Hooses,  Itovioont-plftce,  Aberdeen 


Navan  (Ireland)  I- 

Chesterfield  Corp N.  Duns 

~ — ~ ••  Harpur 


Methodists 

, I Northern  Co-op. 


•Additional  Shedding.  Bristol , M.  R.  Co  • 1 

Police  Station.  Aldcburgh.  Suffolk ' Bust  Suffolk  C.  C H,  Miller  

Sewerage  Works,  near  Wakefield  | Heiuswortli  U.R.S.A.  | Mr,  IHchanUou  . 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Material!. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor, 
or  Biicineer. 

Teiideri 
to  he 
delivered. 

Addition*  to  Plough  Inn,  Puwbum, 

.Aliiwlek 

Tbio  Houses,  N'ewijuitle.  co.  Down, 

J.  R.  C.  Eti:»oii 

Alex.  M^illiptn  

Worksop  anil  lletfonl 

Brewery  Co 

Merthyr  Tydfil  Loc.  B. 
IrliQgton  Vestry  . ... 
Swausai  Town  Coiiueil 
Lostwithlel  (Cornwall) 

Bast  Barnet  Valley 

Lucal  Board  

Cent,  Loud.  Bcb,  P)*t. 
Worthing  Corporation 

Oeo.  Reavell 

Aug.  11 

Aug.  Id 

Avis.  13 
do, 
do. 
do. 

do. 

Aug.  U 

Aug.  •--7 
Nu  date 
do. 

do. 

Twenty  one  Cottagea.  High  Mia-r  Top. 

•Public  Office*  and  County  Court. 

•Reiouval  of  Uu*t,  io.  Supply  of  Barges  .. 

Mortuary  Church.  Cwtugelly  

•Water  Supply  Work* 

•Supply  of  Road  Material*.  Cartage,  Ac,  . . 

•Painting  School*,  Ilanwell  

•WaUT  Mains,  Service  Reservoir,  Ae 

uj/leuil  

do. 

S.  W.  .Tenkln  ASon  .. 

G.  W,  Bruuiell  

A.  0.  Ui.>!.!oii  

■T.  M.iusergh 

Miner*'  Hall.  A<hlngton,  Durham 

Villa  ReBldenee,  D.aiiveu,  Lan>.« 

BooIiIb  A H:inly  ...... 

J.  B.  Thoiiiley  

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Adr*rtl*ed. 

AppMca. 

be  in. 

•Cnnnty  Surveyorshlp  (Ireland)  

Civil  Servii-e  Com 

Aug-  8 

Thote  marled  -with  an  aateriek  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Xumber.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  Iv.,  vi.  and  vlil.  Public  Appointment,  pp.  xvlii  nmt  .xx. 


Stamford  Hill,  u.t.  9o>ts.,  R.r.  gl.  los.,  550?. ; 95,Evcnng- 
rd.,  Stolte  Newington,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7s.,  400/. — By 
ReynoUU  5*  Eason:  20,  Hanover->l.,  Islington,  f..  475/-  : 
15,  High-st  I Hornsey,  f..  r.  75/.,  1 580/. — I’.y.ifadJoJ-,  Cion 
&*  Green:  17  Conduit-st.,Bond-st.,  Corporation lea.se, 1.375/., 
6,500/.;  11,  Stanhope-pi..  Hyde  Par,<,  u.t.  9jyrs.,g.r.  a6/.,  r. 
aao/..  1,170/.  ; 14,  Conn.iupKt  .Mews,  u.t.  ^ i’rs.,  no  g.r., 
r.  40/.  10s..  300/.  ; 12,  Stanhope-pl.,  u.t.  gi  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  r. 
250/.,  t,tao/.  : no,  Crawford-st.,  Marylebone,  u.t.  \ts., 
g.r.  5/.  5s.,  r.  go/.,  290/.  ; 4,  6,  10,  Clifton-rd.,  Maida  Vale, 
u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  62/.,  r.  \go/.,  3,900/.  ; No.  1,  Moni.agu- 
sq.,  profit  rent.ii  of  45/..  u.t.  7yrs.,_i65/. — By  .-f.  //.  Tiimei 

- ‘'Kirs  i''r>ttncre-"  Kasr  ^ ^ 


5 Cott.age,"  East  Sheen,  with  grounds, 


Co. : 

1,000/. 

July  24- — By  II.  KemJ>:  47.  Lanl-st.,  Borough,  f.,  r. 
41/.  I2S.,  37s/-'.  17  to  23  (odd),  DulTield-si.,  Battersea,  u.t. 
58  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  g^^:^o^.,  485/.;  No.  754,  Old  Kent-rd., 
u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  17s.  6d.,  ajo/. — By  B.  Brown:  17  to 
22,  Elphick-st.,  Canning  Town,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  19s., 
315/.;  2,  Redwald-st.,  Clapton,  u.t.  83  yrs..  g.r.  5/.,  85/.; 
i.  land,  4 acres,  Temple  Mill-lane,  Stratford,  u.t.  57  yrs., 
g.r.  50/.,  810/.;  1.  land.  3}  acres,  u.t.  si  Jts.,  g.r. 
22/.  ros..  10/. — By  De/en/taui,  Te-wson,  Co.;  36, 
Clifton-gardens,  Maida  Vale,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  11/., 
500^;  15,  Clifton-rd.,  Camden-sq.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 
r.  so'.,  360/. — By  J.  G.  Hammond : 6,  Harman-st., 
Kingsland,  u.t.  4S  yrs.,  g.r.  %l.  los.,  r.  45/.,  4<^-— 
By  Holcombe  Betts  : “ Lawbrook  " anti  7^  acres,  Shere 
Surrey,  L,  r.  200/.,  mortgage  2,000/.  included,  2,755^- 1 *3 
Cardwell-rd.,  Tufndl-pk.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  45/.,  45°/- 
19,  Albany-rd..  Old  Kent-rd.,  f.,  r.  28/.,  420/.  ; x,  Great 
College-st.,  Westminster,  u.t.  12  >ts.,  g.r.  90/.,  300/. 

July  25. — By  IV.  Simwonds:  82,  Camberwell-rd.,  f., 
r.  60/.,  9^.;  34.  36,  Brisbane  - at.,  Camberwell,  f., 

2oo/.  — By  Charles  ' 6*  Tubbs : i to  5,  Barbican, 
City  of  London,  f.,  r.  680/.,  9,900/.  — By  E.  0^. 
Chard  Co.:  22,  Holland-rd.,  Unxlon,  u.t.  28  jms., 
g.r.  5/.  los.,  r.  34/.,  150/. ; 36,  38.  Holland-rd.,  u.t. 
28  yrs.,  g.r.  sit.,  r.  63/..  315/.— By  Dyer,  Son  & 
Hilton : 1 1,  12,  The  Villas,  Erith,  f.,  r.  g^.,  670/. ; 


400/.— By/. /■  AV//;  F.g.r  of 46/.,  Erskine  rd.,  Waltham- 
stow, reversion  in  90  yrs.,  1,125/.  : 14  to  20  (even),  Tclford- 
u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  2t/.,  260/. ; 31  to  37  (odd),  Telford-rd., 
89  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  260/.— By  NrwboH  <5-*  Co.  : 90, 
GeOrge’s-rd.,  Holloway,  and  7,  Hope-st-,  f.,  r.  46/.  10s., 
390/.  : 23,  Corinne-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  ss.,  r.  32/., 
150/.  ; 23,  27,  Sumatra-rd.,  Hampstead,  u.t.  88  prs.,  g.r. 
12/.,  r.  63/.,  565/.  ; 20,  Broomslcigh-st.,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 
-.  30/.,  240/.  ; 7,  Ircnc-rd.,  Fulham,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r. 
32/.,  265/.  ; 110,  112,  and  122,  .''hakcspe.are-rd.,  Stoke 
Newington,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  6s.,  rent  108/.,  Bool. — By 
Stimson  &>  Sons:  F.  house  .and  2 acres,  Pollards  Hill 
North,  Norbary,  980/.  ; i,  2,  Rose  Cottages,  Merlon, 
u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  145.,  200/.  ; 50  to  57,  St. 

Pauls's-rd-.  Kennington.  u.t.,  46  yrs.  g.r.  32/..  1,090/.  ; 
31,  Stanstead-rd.,  Forest  Hill,  f.,  r.  80/.,  1,000.'.;  3, 
, St.  Germains-rd.,  f.,  r.  136.'.,  1,450/.:  39  to  49  (odd), 
Brockley  Rise,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  910/.;  5,  7,  9,  Cramp- 
■ Penge,  f.,  750/.;  89.  Maple-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r. 
, r.  40/.,  300/.:  1,  3,  .Morland-rd.,  Beckenham,  11. l. 
77  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  390/.;  three  sets  of  stabling,  Station-rd., 
Norwood,  u.i.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  60/.,  350/.— By  5crtn/- 
■■  • 


The  Villas,  f.,  r.  84/.,  770/.  ; 16,  ij, 


18,  Vicloria-st 


Belv. 


dere,  f.,  270!.  ; a plot  of  f.  land,  Victoria-st.,  150/.  ; f.  land, 
5a.  ir.  i3p.,  Horley,  Surrey,  1,050/.  ; 6,  8,  Middleton-rd. , 
kingsland,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.  80/.,  630/.  j No.  17  and 
14,  Reeent's-bldgs.,  Rcgent's-sq.,  u.t.  11  yrs..  g.r.  14/., 

70/.  los.,  240/. — liy  Riishworth  Sta  ens : "TheSwa 

Nest  Tavern.”  Great  Swan  Alley,  City  of  London,  r.  204/., 
5,400'’.;  12,  Great  Swan  Alley,  f.,  r.  60/.,  1,130/.— By 
Douglas  Young:  No.  175,  Cl.apham-rd.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  5!. 
r.  50/.,  370/.  : 20,  Grove-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  31  yrs  , g.r.  ii/. 
540/. — By  H.  Griffin  : Two  plots  of  f.  land,  Gibbon-rd. 
Kingston-on-Thames,  210I.  ; 3,  Knox-rd.,  Clapham,  g. 
270/.  ; 39,  40,  Frances-st  , B.attersea,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  _6/., 
205/. — By  U'ea’heralt  dr*  Green:  82,  83,  North  Side, 
CUapham  Common,  f.,sa.  ir.  15 p.,  21,800/. — By  Daniel 
Smith,  Son, Oakley  : “The  Shoreham  Place  Estate, 
Kent Otford,  ten  f.  cottages  with  gardens,  r.  74/.  14s., 
1,150/.  ; “ Parsonage  House”  and  2 acres,  f.,  r.  17/.,  410/. ; 
f.  outbuildings  and  1 a.  2 r.  10  p.,  r.  8/.  los.,  225/. ; f.  land, 
66a-2r.  36p.,  r.  133/.  6s.,  2.800/. ; f.  l.md,  37  a.  i r.  s p., 
three  lots,  r.  29/.,  645/.  Shoreham:  “Shoreham  Post 
OITice,  r.  33/.,  580/.;  f.  water  meadow,  3a.2r.  20p.,  r. 
16/.,  350I.  ; house  and  shop  and  t a.  or.  36  p., 

T.  21/.,  aso/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land,  oa.  21.  i3p., 
r.  5/.,  140/. : two  f.  cottages,  r.  12/.,  155/.  ; 

“Oxlwume  House,"  and  4 a.  i r.  22  p.,  r.  62/.,  1,250/.; 
f.  land,  10  a.  3 r.  29  p.,  r.  12/.,  350/.;  f.  fruit  land, 
6a.  3 r.  2 p.,  r.  20/..  500/.  ; The  ‘•Shoreham  Mission 
Chapel,”  r.  10/.,  125/.  : f.  land,  13  a.  3 r.  36  p.,  r.  i 
530/.  ; Halstead  : f.  land,  7 a.  3'T.  35  p.,  r.  8/.,  650/.  . 
fruit  land,  5 a.  3 r.  11  p.,  r.  21/.  6s.  6d.,  320/.  ; f.  land, 
9 a.  1 r.  9 p.,  r.  8/.,  480/.  ; f.  orchard,  1 a.  3 r.  7 p.,  r.  4/., 
160/.  : f.  land,  33  a.  o r.  3 p.,  r.  61/.  18s.,  1,300/. 

lulv  26.— By  Hampton  d-*  Sens:  “Barham  Lodge,’ 

■ ' -J  Cl e 5,000/. — By  Beard  dr*  Son 

. 8/.,  r.  40/., 
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A'eybnclge,  and  6J  acres,  f.,  5,000/.— 
56,  Richmond-rd.,  Kingston,  u.t.  85  j 


more  &•  ii'ebb : 1.  Leybourne-ter.,  Kew  G.ard' 

, „ 4/.  los.,  375/-— By  H.  J.  Bliss  Sons:  45,  47, 

Pownall-rd.,  Dalston,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  66/.,  620/. — 
By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  dr*  Co. : No.  512,  Hrixton-nl.,  f.,  r. 

75/.,  4,680/.;  f.g.r.  of  63/.  5s.,  Central  Hill,  Norwood, 
reversion  in  83  yrs.,  1,585/.;  f.g.r.  of  37/.  4s.,  Vermont- 
ditto  in  83  yrs.,  930/. — By  C.  C.  d**  T. 
Moore:  98  to  106  (even),  Ben  Johnson-rd  , Stepney, 

11  t.  22  yr>.,  g.r.  17/.  los.,  475/.  ; 66,  68,  Angrave-st., 
Haggerston,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  62/.  8s.,  300/.  ; 

" Clarence  Lodge  ” and  ‘‘.•\vondale  Lodge,”  Cambridge-rd., 
Leytonstone,  f.,  r.  72/.,  1,000/.  ; “ Mineiwa  Lodge,”  “ Con- 
naught Lodge,”  and  " Albert  Lodge  ; " f.,  r.  100/.,  1,385/.  ; 
“Milton  L^ge,”  “Herbert  Lodge”  and  "Richmond 
Lodge,”  f.,  r.  goL,  1,225/.  I * to  8,  Capworth-st.,  Leyton, 
f.,  {,400/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land,  Lindley-rd.,  50/  — By  IV or  s/old 
dr*  Hayward,  at  Dover  : 10,  12,  Belgrave  Gardens,  Dover, 

f. ,  r.  66/.,  i,o&/.  ; t,  2,  3,  Finnis  Hill,  f.,  385/. ; i to  4 
Harold  Cott.nges,  St.  Margaret's,  f.,  260/.  ; f.  meadow  land, 
4a.  2r.  6p.,  230/.  ; f.  cottageand  shop,  r.  10/.  10s.,  165/. 

July  27. — By  E.  Smith  d*  Ct*. : Nos.  46  to  66  and  6oA, 
Vaiixhall  Bridge-rd.,  and  i to  7,  Carey-pl.,  u.t.  6}  yrs., 

g. r.  4/.  IIS.  3d.,  1,950/.— By  Jenkins  dr*  Son:  361, 
Caledonian-rd.,  Islington,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  46/.,  305/. 
—By  A’.  Reid:  J.g.r.  of  100/.  10s.,  Cathcari-st.,  &e., 
Kentish  Town,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.  4s.,,  1,070/. ; i.g.r.  of 
105/.,  Kaglan-st.,  &c.,  u.t.  30  jrs.,  g.r.  35/.,  1,020/.  ; i.g.r. 
of  48/.,  Bound.iry-rd.,  &c.,  Notting  Hill,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r. 
t2/.,  535/-  ; i-.g-f.  of  22/.,  Bessborough  Mews,  kc.,  Pimlico, 
u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  340/. — By  Baker  Sons : " Dean 
Farm,”  near  Kimbolton,  218  a.  2 r.  369.,  f.,  r.  1 10/.,  2,290/.  ; 
41,  43,  (jrove  Iv.ane,  Camberwell,  f.,  r.  77/.  12s.,  620/. — By 
Messrs.  U'oods:  “The  Lord  Nelson  Tavern,”  White- 
chapel-rd.,  u.t.  279  yrs  , g.r.  50/.,  1,180/.  ; 90  to  96  (even), 
West  India  Dock-rd.,  f..  2,0^.  ; 24.  High-st.,  Poplar,  c., 
r.  24/.,  235/.:  79,  81,  The  Grove,  Stratford,  f.,  1,685/. — 
By  IV.  B.  HaUett:g,  Shelbume-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  49 
yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  r.  38/.,  375/. — By  R.  Tidey  &•  Son  : i.g.r. 
of  50/.,  Oxford-rd.,  &c.,  Islington,  u-t.  51  >ts.,  g.r.  15/.  tos., 
680/. ; 65,  Oxford-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  44/.,  360/.  ; 
29,  Halliford-st.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  40/.,  310'.  ; 50, 
Popham-rd.  ; and  165,  Shepperton-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r. 
10/.,  30oi. : Nos.  72,  79,  Green  Lanes,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  14/., 
r.  iio4,  1,265/.  ; 104,  106,  De  Beauvoir-rd.,  Kingsland, 
u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  15s.,  r.  70/.,  455/.  ; 7,  Herbert-st., 
Hoxton,  u.t-  48  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  r.  34/.,  300/.  ; 13,  Canon- 
bury  Grove,  Canonburj’,  u.t.  24  >ts.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  275/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  F.g.r.  for  freehold 

ground-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  t 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copiyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; c.r.  fo; 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.J 
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An  Old  Problem  in  a New  Light. 

i]NE  may  be  held  ex- 
cused for  feeling 
some  bewilderment 
as  to  what  kind  of 
division  of  archi- 
tectural history  is 
to  be  presented  to 
us  in  a book  bear- 
ing the  title  “Three 
Periods  of  P^nglish 
Architecture.”  The  architectural  history  of 
•this  island  has  been  a good  deal  punctuated. 
There  is  the  broad  division,  ignoring  the 
aboriginal  Saxon,  which  divides  it  into  four 
periods — “Norman,”  “Early  English,”  “Deco- 
rated,” and  “ Perpendicular.”  There  are 
those  who  interpolate  “ Transitional  ” 
between  the  first  and  second  term  of  the 
•series,  which  would  give  us  five ; but  those 
who  regard  it  thus,  generally  also  divide 
•“Decorated"  into  two  periods,  Early  and  Late, 
■called  more  precisely  “Geometrical”  and 
■“  Curvilinear.”  There  we  have  six  periods — 
a recognition  of  Saxon  at  one  end  gives  us 
-seven,  and  “Debased”  at  the  other  end 
bringsit  up  to  eight;  while  the  division  ofLate 
■Gothic  into  “ Perpendicular ” and  “Tudor” 
wouldbringituptouine.  But  the  three  periods 
-of  Mr.  Harris*  form  an  altogether  new 
.analysis.  And  the  nomenclature  is  as  new 
as  the  numerical  division,  for  the  periods  are 
•distinguished  as  “At  Work,”  “ Asleep,”  and 
Awaking.”  Evidently  “ the  bearings  of 
this  lie  in  the  application.”  Three  times 
over  in  the  present  century  we  liave  been 
quite  certain  that  we  were  awaking.  We 
had  a Greek  awaking,  and  built  St.  Pancras 
Church.  We  had  a Gothic  awaking,  and 
built  St.  Pancras  Station,  besides  restoring 
jnany  cathedrals  and  scoffing  at  St.  Paul's. 
We  have  had  a Renaissance  awaking,  when 
we  began  to  worship  St.  Paul’s  and  Wren 
architecture  generally,  and  built  many  brick 
houses  with  pilasters  on  their  fronts.  One 
'may  take  it  however  that  when  anyone  speaks 
of  the  awaking  of  his  own  art,  he  refers  to 
the  present.  Many  generations  of  artists  in 
many  lands  have  each  successively  believed 
that  “now  is  the  accepted  time.”  The 
awaking  is  always  what  one  happens 
to  be  doing  at  the  moment.  But  when  was 
English  architecture  more  especially  “ at 
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work”?  The  natural  and  rational  answer 
seems  to  be,  during  the  development  of  our 
Mediexval  styles.  That  was  surely  the  great 
architectural  work  of  England.  But  our 
present  author  is  regarding  the  matter 
entirely  from  the  modern  or  Renaissance 
standpoint.  His  “at  work”  period  is  the 
time  when  the  decaying  forces  of  Mediceval 
architecture  were  struggling  with  the  new 
forces  of  the  Renaissance.  His  “asleep” 
period  is  when  the  struggle  was  given  up, 
and  the  Gothic  spirit  finally  decamped  and 
left  the  field  to  conventional  classicism.  The 
“ awaking  ” has  come  with  the  revival  of  the 
struggle  for  the  fusion  of  Gothic  and  Classic 
elements  going  on  at  the  present  moment. 
Had  the  struggle  not  been  abandoned  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  a new  development  ol 
architecture  might  have  taken  place.  Under 
the  newly-revived  free  Classic  it  may  still 
take  place.  Let  us  wipe  out  what  has  gone 
between,  and  resume  our  labour  where  we 
left  off  a century  or  two  back,  and  see  what 
we  can  arrive  at.  In  short,  it  is  the  old 
question  of  a new  national  style,  confronting 
us  with  rather  a new  face.  Much  the  same 
thing  was  urged  by  the  renovators  of 
thirteenth-centui'y  Gothic.  We  were  to 
' hark  back  to  the  best  period  of  our 
indigenous  style,  and  see  how  we  could 
work  it  out  afresh.  Perhaps  the  prospect  is 
better  now  than  it  was  with  the  Gothic 
revivalists,  inasmuch  as  the  latter,  in  the 
purist  era  of  Street  and  his  contemporaries, 
were  proposing  to  start  again  with  a style 
so  logical  and  complete  in  itself  that  it  was 
difficult  to  know  how  to  develop  it  further 
without  merely  spoiling  it.  The  fusion  of 
the  elements  of  two  semi-decayed  styles 
affords,  at  all  events,  more  scope  foi  new 
development. 

A good  deal  of  this,  of  course,  one  has 
heard  very  often  already.  Mr.  Harris,  how- 
ever, professes  that  it  has  not  been  his  aim 
to  formulate  a distinct  theory  of  his  own, 
but  rather  to  bring  together  a great  deal 
which  has  been  said  by  other  people  in 
favour  of  architectural  progress.  Accord- 
ingly, his  book  consists  largely  of  extracts 
from  the  writings  and  speeches  of  other 
architects  who  have  at  various  times 
delivered  their  minds  on  this  subject,  and  a 
very  extraordinary  “ confusion  of  tongues” 
is  the  result.  So  far  from  finding  any 
consensus  of  thought  in  one  direction,  we 
seem  to  have  only  evidence  how  various  and 


contradictory  have  been  the  utterances  on 
this  subject  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  One  of  the  earliest  quotations  in  the 
book  is  one  from  Fergusson  in  regard  to  the 
architecture  of  such  buildings  as  Hatfield 
House  and  others  of  the  same  period.  We 
cannot  call  such  buildings  he  says  (and  truly, 
so  far)  either  Gothic  or  Renaissance  : — 

“ It  is  only  here  and  there  that  we  are  reminded, 
by  a mis-shapen  pilaster  or  ill-designed  arcade,  of  a 
foreign  influence  being  at  work,  and  these  are  so 
intermingled  with  mullioned  windows  and  pointed 
gables  that  the  buildings  might  with  equal  propriety 
be  termed  Gothic  ; the  fact  being  that  there  is  no 
term  really  applicable  to  them  but  the  very  horrid, 
though  very  characteristic  name  Jacobean.  As 
designs,  there  is  really  nothing  to  admire  in  them. 
They  miss  equally  the  thoughtful  propriety  of  the 
Gothic  and  the  simple  purityof  the  Classicstyles,  with 
no  pretensions  to  the  elegance  of  either.  All  they  can 
claim  is  a certain  amount  of  picturesque  appropriate- 
ness. but  the  former  quality”  {the  picturesqueness, 
we  presume)  “ is  far  more  due  to  the  centuries  that 
have  passed  away  since  they  were  erected  than  to 
any  skill  or  taste  on  the  part  of  the  original  design.” 

This  reads  curiously  enough  at  the 
present  moment,  and  is  certainly  hardly 
calculated  to  support  the  general  view 
maintained  by  the  author.  This  view,  if  we 
extract  it  correctly  from  amid  the  maze  of 
quoted  opinions,  is  in  the  main  a reasonable 
one.  It  is  that  the  partial  fusion  of  Renais- 
sance with  Gothic  features,  in  or  about  what 
we  now  call  the  Jacobean  period,  gave  the 
basis  for  working  out  a new  style,  which 
was  abandoned  and  lost  owing  to  the  adop- 
tion of  conventional  Classic  forms  in  a mere 
spirit  of  imitation,  followed  by  the  successive 
adoption  of  one  style  after  another  as  the 
purest  and  best  to  take  up  again.  Mr. 
Harris  urges  that  we  should  regard  the  style 
of  architecture  which  is  now  becoming  pre- 
valent under  the  name  of  “ Free  Classic  ” as 
the  opportunity  for  taking  up  again  the 
problem  that  was  dropped  in  the  early  period 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  endeavouring  to 
work  out  that  fusion  of  the  elements  of 
Gothic  and  Classic  into  the  development 
which  it  might  have  reached  by  this  time  if  it 
had  been  systematically  carried  on  from  the 
outset,  instead  of  being  abandoned  for  con- 
ventional or  archceological  Classic.  He  gives 
two  plans  on  Plate  I.,  the  ground  plan 
of  Smithills  Hall,  Lancashire  (fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries),  and  that 
of  Stokesay  Court,  Shropshire,  labelled  on 
the  plate  “1S89;  by  the  author.”  There  is 
some  confusion  between  the  plate  and  the 
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text;  the  \atter  mentioning  Stohesay 

Court,  Shropshire,  and  Pooley  Hall,  arwick- 
shire,  date  1509.”  Only  one  plan  is  given 
under  " labelled  “ Stokesay  Court,  iS8g, 
as  just  mentioned.  There  seems  to  be  some 
oversight  in  t!ie  text,  but  we  take  it  that  the 
plate  is  correct,  and  that  the  author  means  to 
compare  an  old  plan  of  a house  in  the 
favourite  rn  form,  surrounding  three  sides  of 
a quadrangle,  with  the  modern  house  treated 
according  to  the  same  general  idea  in  plan  ; 
as  he  adds,  “the  refiection  must  have  struck 
many  minds — what  form  would  the  elevation 
have  assumed  through  these  inter%-ening 
years ; and  more  especially,  what  !orm 
would  it  in  all  probabality  be  wearing 
at  this  time,  had  not  the  Tudor  been 
supplanted  by  the  Renaissance 
The  speculative  character  of  the  thought 
is  undeniable,  and  yet  it  opens  out  such  a 
vista  of  what  might  have  been,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  altogether  idle  to  reflect  upon  the 
causes  which  prevented  a further  develop- 
ment, and  but  for  which  we  should  have 
been  in  possession  of  a style  which  would 
have  claimed  unbroken  descent  from  that  of 
our  forefathers,  instead  of  being  saddled 
with  a foreign  style  unknown  to  them.  . . . 
We  do  not  know  what  form  the  sixteenth- 
century  Gothic  would  have  assumed  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  its 
development  been  uninterrupted,  yet  this 
is  the  problem  the  solution  of  wliich  living 
architects  would  do  well  seriously  to 
attempt. " 

This  seems  to  suggest  two  ideas  which  are 
not  quite  reconctlable.  For  the  author 
speaks  ot  the  early  mingling  of  Classic  forms 
with  Gothic  as  tlie  basis  of  a new  develop- 
ment, while  in  the  above  passage  he  seems 
to  regard  the  further  development  of  Gothic 
as  the  ideal  object.  The  mixed  style  of  the 
Early  Renaissance  in  this  country,  and  in 
France  at  an  earlier  date  tFrancis  I.',  was 
in  itself  an  interruption  of  the  development 
of  Gothic.  Ajjart  from  this,  was  any  further 
development  of  Gothic  possible  V Mr. 
Harris  suggests  in  this  connexion  a some- 
what new  consideration,  viz.,  did  Gothic 
really  die  of  inanition — of  its  own  weakness 
as  a worked-out  style  ? And  he  remarks, 
with  some  point,  that  a style  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  moribund  which  produced 
such  buildings  as  Henry  VH.'s  Chapel  and 
King’s  College  Chapel.  “Never  surely,  ’ he 
observes,  “ did  decrepitude  simulate  vigour  so 
successfully  as  in  such  buildings  as  these." 
But  if  that  view  be  taken,  the  conclusion 
would  be  that  we  sliould  eliminate  the 
Renaissance  element  altogether,  and  proceed 
to  develop  Tudor  architecture  on  its  own 
lines.  This  hardly  harmonises  witli  other 
suggestions  in  his  book  ; but  we  may  thank 
him  lor  suggesting  a new  idea  in  regard  to 
the  close  of  Gothic  architecture  in  this 
country.  Suppose  we  could  have  shut 
out  this  island  altogether  from  the  influence 
of  the  Renaissance,  might  there  have 
been  a further  development  for  pure 
Gothic  from  the  point  reached  in  Henry  \’II.  s 
Chapel  ? Tlie  question  is  at  least  a very 
interesting  subject  of  speculation  ; the  mere 
putting  of  it  suggests  a revisal  of  the  current 
ideas  as  to  the  fall  of  Gothic  architecture  ; a 
speculation  as  to  whether  the  poor  stuff 
called  sometimes  “Debased”  Gothic  was 
due  not  to  the  inherent  inability  of  the  style 
for  further  development,  but  to  the  intrusion 
of  the  Classic  ideal,  which  drew  away  the 
artistic  mind  of  the  nation  from  the  further 
possibilities  of  its  natural  style,  and  there- 
fore left  that  to  linger  out  into  decay,  not  so 
much  from  want  of  inherent  vigour  as  from 
neglect  in  favour  of  a newly-introduced 
element  of  design.  Certainly  it  is  a curious 
point,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it  in 
this  light,  that  buildings  so  remark- 
able and  so  perfect  in  their  way  as  those 
two  famous  Tudor  chapels  should  have 
had  so  little  influence  on  the  immediately- 
succeeding  period  ; that  Gothic  should  have 
come  to  such  a splendid  achievement  as 
this  and  then  stopped  and  died  out.  The 
suggestion  is  a very  interesting  one  for 
students  of  the  history  of  architecture,  and 


seems  to  open  out  a new  view  of  this  part 
of  the  subject. 

The  Renaissance,  however,  did  inter%-ene, 
and  what  Mr.  Hams  regrets  is  that  it  was 
allowed  to  intervene  in  a drastic  and 
intolerant  manner,  pushing  aside  ail  the 
remnants  of  the  old  style.  .And  here  from 
out  of  the  “CO  .fusion  of  tongues"  we  have 
another  quotation  from  Fergusson.  entirely 
overthrowing  the  one  previously  relerred  to. 
It  is  not  much  more  difficult,  indeed,  to  find 
contradictions  in  Fergusson  than  in  Riiskin, 
but  after  previously  reading  the  quotation  we 
have  given  above,  in  which  the  Early  English 
Renaissance  is  dismissed  as  nrcsenting 
nothing  whatever  for  admiration  except  a 
picturesqueness  due  chiefly  to  antiquity,  it 
is  certainly  rather  startling  to  find  in  this 
other  quotation  that  the  English  “ have  some 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  Transitional 
style : ’’ — 

“ It  lias  not  either  ihe  ttrandeur  of  the  Italian,  the 
picturesqaeness  of  the  French,  nor  the  richness  of 


detail  which  characterised  the  corresponding  style  in 
Spanish ; but  it  is  original  and  apprr  piiate,  .and,  if 
it  had  been  carried  to  a legitimate  issi  e.  might  have 
resulted  in  something  very  be.iutiful.  Long  before, 
however,  .arriving  at  that  stage  it  was  '■ntirely  super- 
setled  bv  the  importation  of  the  newly-perfected 
Italian  stvle.” 


Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  — 
not  only  with  each  otlier,  but  with  tliem- 
selves?  Before,  we  read  tliat  the  English 
Transition  had  missed  the  good  qualities  of 
both  styles,  Gothic  and  Classic;  now  _we 
read  that  it  might  liave  been  a beantiftil 
stvle  had  it  not  been  cut  short  by  the 
introduction  of  pure  Classic.  The  latter  view 
is  apparently  that  oi  otir  present  author. 

If  instead  of  abandoning  the  buttress 
for  the  attached  column  and  pilaster,  “they 
had  subjected  it  to  a modifying  process’; 
if,  instead  of  discarding  tracery,  they  had 
practised  such  a treatment  of  it  as  was 
imitated  at  Layer  Marney.  for  instance  ; if, 
instead  of  borrowing  entablature  and  balus- 
trade, the  pierced  parapet,  watertables, 
decorated  friezes,  &c.,  had  been  retained 
and  treated  “ in  some  such  way  as  was 
leebly  attempted  at  Suttou  Place"  (of  which 
a sketch  is  given),  would  not  the  old  style 
have  been  living  now?  Perhaps  so,;  but 
that  would  have  required  that  England 
should  have  been  entirely  isolated  from 
continental  connexion  and  influence. 
however,  that  we  seem  really  beginning 
to  regard  architectural  style  as  a subject  for 
thought  to  some  extent,  and  not  for  mere 
imitation,  there  is  some  chance  that  this  view 
of  the  possibilities  of  architecture  based  on 
the  earl)’-  beginnings  of  a Transition  style 
might  be  developed.  The  gist  of  Mr.  Harris  s 
advice  would  seem  to  be  this ; that  in  work- 
ing out  the  elements  of  our  free  Classic  style, 
we  should  lay  more  stress  than  we  are 
now  doing  on  the  Gothic  element  in  it; 
that  element,  so  early  wiped  out  in  the 
part,  but  surely  capable  of  more  than  has 
yet  been  extracted  from  it  in  this  connexion. 
At  present  we  are  still  very  largely  making 
use  of  the  entablature  and  balustrade  and 
the  other  properties  of  Classic  architecture, 
in  a mere  imitative  manner  as  regards  detail, 
only  applying  them  in  an  irregular,  illo- 
ical.  picturesque  kind  of  manner  which 
.3  Gothic  only  in  the  sense  of  being 
irregular  and  unsymmetrical  in  its  mode 
of  application,  but  is  otherwise  the  copy 
of  Renaissance  detail,  often  not  of  the 
best  description.  The  liking  for  this 
kind  of  design  is  probably  only  a passing 
taste,  for  it  is  founded  on  the  desire  fur 
piquancy  and  variety  rather  than  on  any 
broad  principle.  Mr.  Harris  wishes,  if  we 
understand  him  rightly,  to  recall  to  our 
notice  the  Gothic  element  in  the  early  Tran- 
sition style  ; to  aim  at  a development  of  Late 
Gothic  lather  than  an  application  of  scraps 
of  Classic  on  buildings  which  avoid  Classic 
syminetrv  in  their  main  design.  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  suggestion,  and 
we  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  our 
readers. 

The  other  main  point  in  the  book  is  the 
subject,  dealt  with  at  considerable  length  in 


the  “Awaking"  chapter,  of  the  use  of  iron 
and  steel  in  modern  architecture.  Tlie 
author  is  evidently  very  decisively  in  favmir 
of  this  element  in  modern  architecture,  but 
in  the  numerous  quotations  of  opinions 
which  he  gives  us  the  “ confusion  of  tongues 
is  more  bewildering  than  ever.  Street 
repudiated  iron  entirely,  on  the  ground  that 
one  main  principle  in  Gothic  architecture" 
(which  alone  he  believed  in)  is  to  show  the 
construction  ; and  he  assumed  as  a matter  ot 
course  that  iron  could  have  no  visible  part  iii 
Gothic  design.  Scott,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  that  an  iron  roof  and  an  iron  bridge 
were  more  allied  to  Medimval  timber  construc- 
tion than  to  anj’  works  we  know  of  Classic 
antiquity:  and  here  he  was  certainly  right. 
The  Forth  Bridge  is  far  more  allied  to  the  spirit 
of  Gothic  than  to  that  of  Classic.  That, 
however,  did  not  prevent  Scott  from  using 
concealed  iron  in  a most  illogical,  we  had 
almost  said  immoral,  manner  in  the  Albert 
Memorial.  A good  deal  of  what  Mr.  Harris 
says  on  the  subject  is  worth  reading  and 
considering,  and  the  collocation  of  quoted 
opinions  ol  all  kinds  is  in  itself  very  amusing. 
But  it  does  not  convince  us  that  anything 
much  worth  calling  architecture,  in  the 
highest  rcsthetic  sense,  will  come  out  of  the 
extensive  adoption  or  adaptation  of  iron. 
The  author  says,  “ Is  not  metal  as  natural  a 
material  as  stone,  brick,  and  wood?"  AVe 
should  say,  certainly  not ; it  is  not  found  in 
the  state  in  which  we  use  it ; it  is  prepared 
from  crude  materials  by  smelting  and  Besse- 
merising.  6cc.  Stone  is  a natural  materiai 
merely  shaped  for  building  purposes  ; ii 
harmonises  with  nature  in  a way  that 
iron  will  never  do.  And  iron  does  not 
harmonise  either  with  a masonry  architec- 
ture. In  the  hall  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum  the  iron  principals  spoil  the  total 
impression  of  an  otherwise  fine  interior.  The 
iron  arches  and  stone  piers  of  Westminster 
Bridge  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  eye  or  the 
critical  sense ; the  iron  (so-called)  arches  in. 
the  gateways  of  the  Tower  Bridge,  with 
masonry  erected  on  them,  are  equally  unsatis- 
factory. An  iron  architecture  of  a kind; 
there  may  be,  but  hardly  an  architecture  in. 
which  beauty  is  a main  consideration.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  iron  will  have  to  stand  alone 
on  its  own  merits,  and  cannot  come  int(> 
monumental  architecture.  It  will  not  “mix. 

In  the  Forth  Bridge,  treated  in  a simple  con- 
structional  manner,  it  is  impressive  in  its 
way ; it  might  have  been  so  in  the  Tower 
Bridge  if  the  edict  to  make  a sham  effect  of 
masonry  had  not  gone  forth.  But,  though  we 
are  open  to  conviction,  we  do  not  as  yet  see 
any  probability  of  iron  lending  itself  to  any 
new  architectural  style  or  manner^  wliicE 
would  be  worth  much  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  either  in  itself  or  in  combination 
with  other  materials. 

We  recommend  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Harris’s  book  to  architects,  however,  both 
for  the  thoughtful  suggestions  by  the 
author  which  are  contained  in  it, 

and  for  the  curious  collection  of  multi- 
farious opinions  about  modern  archi- 
tecture. which  are  comprised  in  its 

numerous  quotations,  and  which  leave  one 
in  doubt  whether  any  single  view  has  been 
laid  down  about  modern  architecture  by  one 
architect  which  will  not  be  found  to  have 
been  contradicted  by  another.  The  moral- 
perhaps  is  that  a little  good  building  is  worth 
more  than  a great  deal  of  talking. 


NOTES. 

HE  competition  for  the  new  museum* 
of  Egyptian  antiquities  at  Cairo 
is  open  to  all  architects,  and  the 
result  ought  to  be  of  considerable 
interest.  It  is  not,  however,  'quite  satis- 
factory to  find  that  all  the  premiated  designs 
(the  first  at  600/.,  and  the  four  next  at  100/. 
each)  are  to  be  the  property  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  which  is  to  have  the  right  to* 
do  what  it  pleases  with  them,  while- 
the  engagement  of  the  first  premiated. 
architect  to  carry  out  the  building  is 
only  indicated  as  a possibility,  if  the 
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Egyptian  Government  is  so  minded. 
Promoters  of  competitions  seem  to  be 
everywhere  alike ; " ccelum  non  ani- 

mum  mutant."  A plan  of  the  ground  is 
given,  but  no  levels.  Another ratherpuzzling 
point  is  that  the  building  is  to  be  in  two 
stories,  botli  containing  exhibition  galleries, 
the  lower  for  large  and  heavy  objects,  the 
upper  for  smaller  ones ; but  yet  the  instruc- 
tions say  “Toutes  les  salles  d'exposition 
seront  eclairees  par  en  haut.”  This  certainly 
can  liardly  mean  top-lighting -in  the  case  of 
the  lower  story  ; but  windows  high  up  in  the 
wall  are  not  likely  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
The  building  is  all  to  be  of  incombustible 
materials.  P'ntire  liberty  is  left  to  architects 
in  regard  to  style  ; to  have  the  most  possible 
space  for  exhibiting  the  collections  is  the 
principal  aim,  “ sans  perdre  toute-fois 
le  caractere  imposant  qui  convient  a 
un  edifice  destine  a contenir  les  tresors 
antiques  de  la  vieille  Egyptc.”  To  design  a 
building  architecturally  worthy  of  such  a 
purpose,  both  in  the  practical  and  esthetic 
sense,  is  indeed  a most  interesting  task,  and 
one  likely  to  stir  up  a good  deal  of  emulation 
in  the  architectural  world;  but  we  may 
suggest  that  no  one  is  likely  to  soK-e  the 
problem  satisfactorily  who  has  not  visited 
the  existing  museum  and  made  himself 
acquainted  with  its  contents.  The  awards, 
we  observe,  are  to  be  made  by  a jury  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Egyptian  Government. 
Competitors  would  probably  like  to  know 
something  of  the  composition  of  that  jury 
before  they  determine  to  compete.  We  are 
glad,  however,  to  see  Ihe  sensible  provision 
that  the  designs  sent  in  are  to  be  publicly 
exhibited  before,  and  not  after,  the  awarding 
of  the  premiums.  As  we  have  often  observed, 
the  usual  English  custom  ot  exhibiting  com- 
petition designs  after  the  award  has  been 
made,  goes  far  to  deprive  public  exhibition 
of  its  chief  value  in  eliciting  public  criticism. 


ON  the  whole  wc  think  it  is  as  well  that 
the  Accommodation  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  Itave  reported  against 
the  enlargement  of  the  House.  It  no  doubt 
seems  illogical  to  have  a house  which  has 
not  seats  for  all  its  members  ; but  it  seems 
so  very  doubtful  whether  any  enlargement 
of  the  House  could  be  carried  out  without 
bringing  with  it  greater  disadvantages  than 
an  occasional  over-crowding,  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  majority  of  members  are  best 
consulted  by  leaving  it  as  it  is.  It  is  at 
present  a convenient  chamber  to  speak  in  ; 
It  would  very  liicely  cease  to  be  so  after 
enlargement. 


The  forty-first  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  mentions,  among 
much  other  information,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal purchases  made  for  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  during  the  past  year.  Among 
these  we  notice  a collection  of  old  English 
furniture  acquired  for  the  sum  of  500/. ; the 
model  of  a portion  of  the  Sala  del  Cambio, 
at  Perugia,  completed  during  the  year  by  the 
addition  of  the  remainder  of  the  frescoed 
wall  against  which  the  bancone  (received  in 
1892)  stands  ; a very  large  and  magnificent 
Persian  carpet,  measuring  34  ft.  6 in.  by 
17  ft.  6 in,,  bought  for  tiie  sum  of  2,500/.  ; 
a Limoges  enamel  triptych,  of  about  the 
year  15*^0;  a carved  ivory  group  of 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  ; an  Italian 
chalice  enriched  with  enamels  and  dated 
13^5!  two  German  silver-gilt  cups  and 
a portion  of  a girdle  in  enamelled  gold  ; a 
leaf  of  a Limoges  enamel  triptych  painted 
en  grisaille,  representing  part  of  the  subject 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  preaching  in  the 
wilderness  (120/. ; the  other  two  leaves  had 
been  for  many  years  in  the  Museum,  whilst 
the  third  leaf  had  been  the  property  of 
M.  Spitzer) ; a beautiful  cover  of  a t-extus 
or  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  overlaid  with  thin 
gold  plaques,  and  enriched  with  cloisomii 
enamel-work  and  precious  stones(i,57i/.  los.: 
Spitzer  Collection) ; a magnificently-worked 
English  r;m-lock,  made  by  Bickford,  of 
London,  and  bearing  the  Medici  arms  | 


(.Spitzer  Collection) ; a boxwood  group  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  style  ol  Martin 
Schiingauer  (Field  Sale);  sixteen  specimens 
of  Rliodian  pottery ; a Florentine  bronze 
bowl  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  a 
valuable  collection  of  early  textile  fabrics, 
including  stuffs  woven  at  Byzantium, 
Palermo,  and  Lucca,  as  well  as  a magnificent 
altar-frontal  of  Lucca  workmanship  of  the 
fourteenth  century  ; a large  liriissels  tapestry 
worked  with  subjects  from  the  Court 
of  Love,  War,  and  Religion  ; and  a very 
representative  collection  of  German  ironwork. 
The  opinions  of  the  examiners  on  the  work 
in  various  classes  of  design  are  given.  In 
regard  to  Elementary  design,  i\Ir.  Lewis 
F.  Day  comments  strongly  on  the  prevalent 
disregard  of  instructions;  Mr.  Walter  Crane 
reports  but  moderately  in  regard  to  the 
“advanced  stage”  class  of  design,  the 
designs  for  wall-papers  and  fabrics  being 
characterised  as  deficient  in  ornamental 
inventiveness  and  technical  adaptability  ; in 
architecture,  Professor  Roger  Smith  reports 
an  improvement  in  written  answers  and  the 
explanatory  sketches  accompanying  them, 
but  no  such  improvement  in  regard  to  the 
delineation  of  the  Classic  “ orders  ” • — 

“The  examination  of  the  students'  work  shows 
that  a majority  of  them  have  learned  the  proportions 
of  the  orders,  according  to  the  painfully  minute 
divisions  into  modules  and  minutes  originating  with 
older  Italian  writers  and  to  be  found  in  some  text- 
books. To  remember  these  is  an  exercise  in  mental 
arithmetic,  not  a study  of  art.  If  the  student 
happens  to  recollect  his  figures,  and  make  no 
mistake  in  applying  them,  the  proportions  come  out 
right ; but  if  he  happens  to  have  a bad  memory  for 
figures,  or  to  make  a slip  of  any  sort,  he  draws  a 
monstrosity  ; and  on  this  system  the  eye  is  not 
sufficiently  trained  to  enable  him  to  detect  that  his 
proportions  are  wrong,  and  he  finishes  up  his  work 
without  detecting  his  error.  It  is  very  strongly  sug- 
gested, not  that  the  orders  be  neglected,  for  there  is 
no  study  equal  to  them  for  teaching  a sense  of  pro- 
portion and  the  value  of  it,  and  a lamiliarity  with 
refined  ornament,  but  that  the  Italian  arithmetical 
scheme  be  proscribed,  and  that  the  students  learn 
only  with  regard  to  each  example  the  proportions 
which  the  mam  features  should  bear  to  the  diameter 
of  the  column,  and  no  more,  and  be  made  to  fill  in 
the  rest  by  eye.” 

In  this  advice  we  entirely  concur.  No 
doubt  the  module  system  does  suggest  to 
the  mind  the  study  of  proportion  in  archi- 
tectural detail  ; but  when  pushed  to  a rigid 
rule  for  every  detail  it  leads  to  little  more 
than  mechanical  drawing  instead  of  design 
in  the  true  sense. 


The  opening  of  the  West  Highland 
Railway  on  Tuesday  last  has  natur- 
ally, at  this  time  of  year,  caused  some  public 
attention  to  be  directed  to  this  new  line. 
But  though  it  may  be  pleasant  for  tourists 
to  be  able  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  West 
Highlands  more  easily,  the  chief  valuable 
results  of  the  railway  will  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  will  enable  goods  to  be  more 
easily  distributed  in  the  somewhat  in- 
accessible parts  through  which  it  passes.  It 
is  likely  also  to  have  some  noticeable  effect 
on  the  development  ol  building  operations 
near  Glasgow,  for  it  will  bring  all  Loch  Long 
side  and  the  upper  part  of  Loch  Lomond 
within  easy  reach  of  Glasgow,  so  that  the 
merchants  of  that  city  will  be  able  to  have 
their  country  villas  in  these  pleasant  posi- 
tions. Hitherto  the  lower  parts  of  Loch 
Lomond  have  been  more  accessible  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  but  it  is  likely  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Balloch,  they  will  be 
now  passed  by  for  the  more  beautiful  and 
easily-reached  upper  parts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tarbct. 


According  to  Mr.  Evan  Evans’s  report 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  an 
outbreak  of  enteric  fever  at  Pocklington,  York- 
shire, the  bad  sanitary  condition  of  the  district 
is  traced  to  a combination  of  unsatisfactory 
conditions  in  regard  to  drainage  and  water 
supply,  not  of  the  worst  type,  but  sufficient  to 
lead  to  danger  to  health.  The  water  supply 
is  by  shallow  wells  in  chalk  gravel,  which  are 
in  too  near  proximity  to  cesspools  in  many 
cases  ; and  though  actual  contamination  has 


not  been  proved,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
it  must  exist  to  a certain  extent.  The 
drainage  is  effected  by  means  of  culverts  and 
pipe  sewers,  which  discharge  at  various 
points  into  the  *•  beck  " within  the  limits  of 
the  town.  For  none  of  these  have  any 
means  of  flushing  or  ventilation  been  pro- 
vided, with  the  exception  of  a sluice 
through  which  water  is  admitted  from  the 
beck  to  flush  a 4-ft.  arched  brick  culvert, 
which  serves  to  drain  Union-street.  The 
majority  of  the  sewers,  on  account  of 
their  defective  construction  favouring  the 
retention  of  putrid  sewage,  and  from  want  of 
effectual  flushing,  were  found  in  a very 
offensive  condition.  Generally,  the  house 
drains  are  neither  trapped  nor  disconnected 
from  the  sewers,  and  in  the  inferior  of 
dwellings  unprovided  with  yard  space  there 
wereobseix'ed  in  several  instances  untrapped 
sink  and  soil-pipes.  Excrement  is  disposed 
of  in  the  better-class  dwellings,  and  occa- 
sionally in  the  smaller  cottages,  by  means  of 
water-closets.  Tliese  closets,  however,  are 
often  of  an  antiquated  pattern,  with  unventi- 
lated soil-pipes,  and  placed  in  situations 
favouring  the  entrance  of  sewer  air  into 
dwellings.  For  the  rest,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  pail-closets,  the  midden  privy  is  in 
general  use;  and  as  in  many  instances  the 
middens  are  uncovered,  imcemented,  and 
seldom  cleansed,  their  contents  become 
sodden,  and  soak  away  into  the  yards 
and  beneath  adjoining  buildings.  In  the 
majority  of  the  invaded  houses  insanitary 
conditions  in  the  form  of  untrapped  and 
defective  house -drains  in  connexion  with 
unventilated  sewers,  and  large  privy  middens 
in  proximity  to  closely  aggregated  dwellings, 
were  tlie  most  prominent  features.  Tlie  re- 
commendations at  the  close  of  the  report 
are  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
sewerage  scheme  which  the  Authority  have 
decided  to  adopt  for  the  town  lor  securing 
systematic  reconstruction  of  house -drains 
throughout  the  place;  that  midden  jirivies 
should  be  replaced,  where  possible,  by  water- 
closets  ; or  else  by  earth-dosets  or  privies, 
provided  with  movable’receptacles  of  limited 
dimensions  ; that  the  Authority  sliould  them- 
selves undertake  or  contract  for  the  frequent 
and  regular  removal  of  house  refuse  and 
privy  contents  ; and  that  the  various  wells  in 
the  town  should  be  periodically  examined, 
and  tltose  which  are  found  to  be  polluted 
should  be  closed. 


The  last  number  of  the  quarterlv  Journal 
of  the  Sanitary  JnstHuie  contains  the 
paper,  read  by  Mr.  Isaacs,  on  “ The  Con- 
struction of  Roads  and  Streets."  and  the 
discussion  which  followed  it.  This  is  of 
considerable  interest.  The  general  tendency 
of  the  paper  and  the  discussion  was  to 
disapprove  of  wood  pavements  from  a sani- 
tary point  of  view,  and  vve  are  convinced 
that  this  disapproval  is  based  on  good 
reasons.  Some  further  testimony  on  this 
point  is  added  from  foreign  sources.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  it  is  suggested 
that  granite  paving,  in  itself  both  more 
durable  and  cheaper  than  wood  or  asphalte, 
might,  after  all,  be  the  best  for  large  cities, 
if  the  law  insisted  on  a noiseless  wheel-tyre- 
in  place  of  a noiseless  pavement.  That 
would  get  over  a good  many  difficulties, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  a 
noiseless  tyre  that  would  stand  heavy  work 
for  long.  We  notice  that  in  a paper 
recently  read  by  Mr.  James  IMorgan  before 
the  Liverpool  Engineering  Society,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  which  followed  it, 
there  was  also  a decided  tendency  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  granite  setts  and  noiseless 
wheels;  and  one  speaker  in  the  discussion, 
Mr.  Farren,  argued  that  a great  deal  of  the 
noise  on  ordinary  street  pavements  pro- 
ceeded from  the  vehicles  themselves  as  much 
as  from  the  nature  of  the  surface  they 
travelled  on.  This,  though  true  in  a sense, 
is  pushing  matters  a little  too  far;  it  will 
hardly  be  denied  tliat  there  is  less  noise  on 
wood  or  asphalte  than  on  granite.  But  it 
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appeals  that  the  consensus  < f '-videt  ce 
against  wood  pavement  is  getting  co  Einu.  lly 
stronger. 

The  last  year's  Transactions  of  the  Society 
' t Engineers,  edited  by  Mr.  G.  A 
Pryce  Cuxson,  the  secretary’,  contains  man} 
papcs  <in  subjects  of  engineering  interest. 
Wr.  W.  A.  McIntosh  Valon,  in  his  inaugural 
address  as  President  of  the  Society,  deals 
with  such  questions  of  everyday  importance  as 
■water  supply  and  sanitation.  In  considering 
the  s\tbject  of  water-supply  to  the  Metro[iolis 
as  a whole  many  important  qiiestions 
present  themselves  beyond  that  nl  the 
possib'e  future  source  of  supply,  and 
'those  interested  in  this  subject  can 
derive  much  information  from  the  paper. 
The  President's  remarks  on  sanitary  matters, 
although  necessarily  somewhat  general,  will, 
nevertheless,  be  found  to  form  a very  good 
r/iU7ne  of  the  latest  ideas  on  the  suhB*c‘. 
Among  other  papers  that  were  read  before 
■this  society  during  last  year,  we  notice  a 
•very  good  one  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey  on  the 
Leicester  Main  Drainage,  wliich  is  well 
- illustrated,  and  thoroughly  describes  these 
• impoTiant  works  that  have  lately  been 
carried  out. 


\ RECENT  Order  in  Council  terminates 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  for 
;he  Tower  Liberties,  who  h.eld  their  last 
•meeting  on  June  at,  at  the  Court-house  in 
AN'eHclose-square.  The  separate  jurisdiction 
'.ladfeecn  sec  up  by  a Royal  charter  granted 
by  King  lames  L,  but  is  hencefoi-th  incor- 
porated with  that  of  the  Tower  division  of 
the  Countv  of  Middlesex.  Nnorthouck  re- 
cords (1773)  lliat  the  Tower  Liberties  com- 
prised both  the  Tower-lulls,  part  of  East 
Smithfieid,  Rosemary-Iaue  t_now  Royal  Mint- 
street),  Wellclose-square,  and  the  Little 
^linories ; “and  in  Spitaltields  all  the  streets, 
lanes,  and  alleys,  built  on  the  old  artillery 
groundbeionging  tot  lie  Tower,*’  In  Maitland's 
work  (1756)  the  boundary  is  stated  with 
grea:ter  precision,  and  with  measurements, 
though  some  of  tire  mark-houses  he  mentions 
<aunot  now  be  readily  identified.  By  his 
showing,  the  Liberty  encompassing  the 
Tower  started  from  the  )Vater-gate,  west  of 
the  Tower,  passing  to  the  king's  mark — the 
“broad  arrow^’ — at  Pike's  Corner,  then  up 
■Petty  Wales  (in  Lower  Thames-street),  to 
Pye  Corner,  at  the  east  end  of  Tower-street, 
and  so  past  the  “King's  Head"  to  the 
Brick,  anciently  called  the  Mud,  wall  near 
\he  entrance  into  Mtiscovy-court  (Trinity- 
square),  through  the  City  wall  “where  the 
king's  mark  stands  upon  London  Walt," 
along  the  Wine-gardens  to  the  old  postern- 
gate,  thence  northwards  to  “where  the 
broken  Tower  stood,"  and  so  round  by 
Hog  (afterwards  Rosemary)  lane,  the  stone 
house  called  “Noah's  Ark,"  and  since  the 
“Cock,"  to  Irongate  Stairs  east  of  the 
Tower.  He  adds  similar  particulars  fertile 
Little  Minorie^,  Wellclose  - square,  and 
.\rtillery  Ground  porlions,  and  says  tlie 
broad  arrow  had  been  affixed  against  every’ 
house  or  building  he  names,  by  tlie  king’s 
command.  The  limits  he  gives  fairly  agree 
svith  the  lines  laid  down  by  an  Inquest 
taken  in  27  Hen.  \'III..  and  cited  by  Strype. 
1720,  which,  however,  specifies  tlie  “ Ram's 
Head"  by  tlie  Watergate,  and  calls  the 

Mudwall  " Pyke's  garden on  this 

side  of  Cruiched  Friars."  The  coroner's 
inquests  were  held  in  the  “ King's  .Arms  ' on 
Great  Tower  Hill : n prison  was  attached  to 
•the  Court-house  in  Wellclose-square. 


rT  appears  that  Mr.  Good,  a member  of 
the  Bath  Town  Council,  has  endeavoured 
to  compel  the  substitution  of  plate-glass 
•vvdndows  for  the  sash  windows  with  small 
panes  in  the  new  Municipal  Buildings  at 
Bath,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  were 
•■‘unworthy  of  the  proportiun  and  design 
•of  the  edifice.’’  The  architect  (Mr.  Brydon) 
tiaturaliy  thought  that  he  was  the  best  judge 
of  that,  and  wrote  to  tlie  effect  that — 

“ If  the  Council  wish  lo  do  their  best  to  destroy 
'both  the  proporlijos  and  the  design  of  a work  on 


which  so  much  thought  and  care  have  been  bestowed, 
they  cannot  do  it  better  than  by  such  a resolution. 
The  woodwork  of  the  windows  is  as  much  a part  and 
parcel  of  their  design  as  the  stone  work,  and  if  this 
is  taken  away  and  the  openings  filled  with  sheets  of 
plate-glass,  the  windows  will  be  simply  reduced_  to 
holes  in  the  wall,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  building 
will  be  lowered  and  vulgarized." 

This  is  no  doubt  true;  the  building  is  in 
the  old  Bath  style,  with  which  plate-glass 
windows  do  not  harmonise;  and  we  are 
quite  sure  that  Mr.  Good  was  mistaken  in 
claiming  that  the  “cultivated  people  of 
Bath"  generally  objected  to  them.  His 
motion  found  only  five  supporters.  At  the 
same  time,  as  a matter  of  lighting  and  con- 
venience. it  may  be  a question  whether  a 
design  for  a public  building  should  not  be 
made  so  that  plate-glass  would  not  spoil  it. 
A public  building  is  not  like  a private  house, 
and  there  are  some  practical  reasons  why 
plate-glass  is  preferable  for  such  buildings. 


THE  BRITISH  ARCH.EOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

TliE  British  Arch.-eilogical  Association  began 
its  fifty-first  Congress  on  the  30th  ult.,  at 
Manchester,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  that  city. 

.\t  twelve  o'clock,  a gooilly  party,  consisting  of 
luenibers  of  the  Loc.il  Reception  Committee, 
members  of  the  Association,  and  their  friends, 
a-icinbled  in  the  Sculpture  Hall  of  the  Manchester 
Town  Hall,  where  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Anthony 
Marshall,  rendered  the  members  nf  the  Congress 
, a hearty  welcome.  Mr.  Allan  Wyon,  F.S.A., 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  replied,  thank- 
ing the  Lord  ^^ayor  and  the  members  of  the 
Corporation  for  the  welcome  extended  to  them, 
a-id  referring  to  the  signs  of  material  prosperity 
which  were  so  vi^ibIe  around  them,  due  lo  the 
energy  anrl  skill  of  the  inha’oitants.  The  fine 
Central  Hall  was  thrown  open  for  inspection, 
and  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown's  pictures  on  the 
walls,  which  tell  the  story  of  the  rise  and  progress 
Ilf  Manchester  from  early  limes,  were  inspected. 
These  pictures  are  of  var)ing  degrees  of  excel- 
lence, but  there  was  a unanimous  opinion  expressed 
with  respect  to  their  good  decorative  appearance 
as  parts  of  the  building,  rather  than  merely  as 
pictures. 

A little  later  in  the  day,  the  Cathedral  was 
inspected,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  fL  F. 
Letts,  M.A. , who,  addressing  the  party  in  the 
nave,  related  the  history  of  the  fabric. 

Here  were  two  churches,  probablyside  by  side, 
in  the  same  churchyard,  of  Saxon  loundation,  at 
the  period  w'hen  the  Domesday  Survey  was  made. 
One  of  these  passed  entirely  out  of  memory  ; the 
site  of  the  other  was  that  of  the  present  building, 
as  was  evidenced  by  the  discovery  of  a Norman 
arch,  which  was  swept  away  when  discovered 
during  one  of  the  recent  “ restorations  ” which 
the  building  has  undergone.  Tire  growth  of  the 
present  fabric,  and  the  addition  of  the  curious 
chapels  which  were  erected  shortly  after  one 
another,  was  pointed  out.  These  chapels  are 
now,  to  a great  extent,  visible  only  as  a second 
aisle  on  each  side  of  the  nave : their  divisions 
and  screens  having  ilisappeared,  as  has  also  the 
curious  Bibby  porch,  a building  of  sixteenth- 
century  dale,  which  until  recently  stood  to  the 
south-west  of  the  south  ai.>le.  Passing  around 
the  fabric,  various  points  of  interest  were  examined 
and  also  various  smell  features  of  variation  of 
st>le.  While  traces  of  fourteenth-century  build- 
in'’  are  visible,  the  church  is  a very  interesting 
study  of  the  work  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  there  being  frequent  changes  of  detail, 
form  of  arches.  See.,  in  the  workmanship  of 
periods  but  very  little  removed  one  from  the 
other.  The  beautiful  stalls,  of  elaborate  oak 
work  on  which  the  Stanley  crest  occurs,  with 
the  singular  carvings  of  the  Misereries,  were 
examined.  On  two  of  the  latter  a representation 
of  Lathom  House  was  pointed  out.  The  Derby 
Chapel,  erected  in  memory  of  the  battle  of 
Flodden-field,  the  little  chapter  house,  and  the 
Lady  Chapel,  were  all  inspected  and  described. 

On  the  exterior,  the  south  side  of  the  nave 
which  appears  on  even  recent  plans  with  an 
irregular  outline  is  now  made  straight  and  uniform 
by  "the  destruction  of  the  Bibby  porch.  The 
white  toned  sandstone  of  the  walls  is  badly 
affected  by  the  Manchester  atmosphere,  and  the 
tower,  refaced  or  rebuilt  not  many  years  since,  is 
now  thoroughly  black.  Mr.  Letts,  taking  his 
stand  on  the  exterior,  pointed  out  the  old  local 
features.  On  two  sides  the  site  had  been  bounded 
by  the  rivers  Irwell  and  Irk— now  the  reverse  of 


clear  streams  ; on  the  south  by  a ditch  and  bank 
crossed  by  a bridge  over  it  which  is  still  in 
exi,stence,  but  buried  by  accumulated  earth  ; and 
on  the  east  by  a Saxon  stockade.  These  enclosed 
a space  which  once  had  the  right  of  sanctuary. 
Under  Mr.  Lett’s  guidance,  the  members  then 
proceeded  to  Cheetham  College.  This  out-of-the- 
world  building,  so  unlike  the  Manchester  of  to- 
day, is  formed  out  of  the  houses  erected  for  the 
Canons,  when  the  parish  church  became  collegiate, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Baron's  Hall,  or  Manor 
House.  It  i>  a stone-built  structure  with  massive 
timberings  of  oak,  the  appearance  of  which  go  far 
to  support  a curious  theory  which  Mr.  Letts  put 
forth — that  the  roofs  and  floors  are  older  than  the 
walling.  In  fact,  that  the  original  college  was  a 
timber  building,  the  exterior  of  which  has  been 
rebuilt  in  stone.  The  roofs  are  particularly  fine,  in 
admirable  preservation,  and  it  is  possible  that  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  baron’s  hall  may  still  exist 
in  the  present  structure.  On  assembling  within 
the  open-roofed  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
Dean  of  Manchester  welcomed  the  party  to  the 
building,  all  of  which  he  announced  was  then 
open  fur  inspection,  notwithstanding  that  on  the 
day,  being  the  founder’s  day,  the  rooms  had  just 
been  used  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees 
of  Cheetham's  foundation.  The  members  then 
proceeded  to  examine  the  various  rooms  and  the 
ample  library,  perhaps  the  earliest  example  of  a 
public  library  in  existence.  The  audit-room  ha.s 
a fine  fiat  roof  with  curious  bosses,  counterparts 
of  some  in  the  Cathedral.  One  of  these,  repre- 
senting a huge  head  with  a child  in  its  mouth, 
relates  to  a local  giant  “ formerly  supposed  to  live 
in  a castle  formed  from  the  ruins  of  Roman  Man- 
chester, and  who  devoured  a child  every  morn- 
ing.” The  subject  appears  also  in  the  Caihedral- 
'1  he  panelling  of  the  room  is  of  Cheetham’s  time, 
and  elsewhere  curious  items  of  detail  of  the  same 
period  were  met  with.  The  beautiful  stone 
cloister  was  surveyed,  and  a passage  and  steps 
leading  down  to  the  river  {now  of  unsavoury 
odour),  much  below  the  level  of  the  present  buihl- 
ing,  was  traced  to  what  was  once  the  water 
entrance. 

In  the  council  room,  on  the  first  floor,  some 
admirable  pieces  of  oak  panelling  and  a fine 
arched  roof  were  pointed  out.  Here  are  many 
ancient  portraits,  including  John  Bradford  the 
martyr,  Dr.  Deacon,  the  last  of  the  Non-juring 
bishops,  and  many  others  are  also  prese^ed  ; and 
elsewhere  is  the  original  Deed  of  Gift  of  the 
building,  /ew/.  Edward  VI.,  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
a capital  specimen  of  writing  on  parchment, 
admirably  illuminated. 

There  are  many  memorials  of  Cheetham,  and, 
indeed,  the  presence  of  the  boys  of  the  Founda- 
tion. and  the  books  in  the  library,  attest  to  the 
vitality  of  the  institution  at  the  present  day,  after 
so  many  years  of  usefulness. 

Close  to  the  church  formerly  existed  the  bull- 
baiting  tree,  and  within  200  yards  from  the 
fabric  were  also  the  cock-pit  and  the  spot  set 
apart  for  bear-baiting. 

Thespolmusl  have  beenonceone  ofmuch  natural 
beauty,  anil  the  group  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
ancient  buildings  of  the  college,  and  the  old 
bridge  over  the  Irwell,  joining  Manchester  to 
Salford  on  the  opposite  side,  must  have  been 
remarkable.  Now  all  charms  of  sceneiy  has  dis- 
appeared, the  river  is  of  ink-like  colour,  and  the 
rattle  and  roar  of  traffic  to  the  two  huge  railway 
stations  adjacent  indicate  the  great  change  from 
the  past  to  the  present. 

Roman  Mancunium  stood  away  from  the  site 
of  the  present  cathedral,  the  position  having  been 
determined  by  the  discoveries  of  recent  years, 
and  a fragment  of  the  ancient  wall  surrounding 
the  settlement,  was  laid  bare  not  long  since,  and 
is  preserved  beneath  a railway  arch.  In  Saxon 
times,  the  town  appears  to  have  been  outside 
the  old  Homan  walls,  more  or  less,  around  the 
Cathedral.  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to 
believe  that  a Roman  summer  camp  formerly 
existed  on  the  site  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Barons’  Hall,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers, 
a spot  that  must  have  been  one  of  natural 
strength,  although  it  was  not  a little  difficult  to 
realise  that  it  once  had  high  cllff-like  lianks  above 
the  water  level,  now  that  the  height  of  the 
adjoining  railways  is  so  considerably  above  the. 
present  ground,  and  lofty  buildings  rise  in  every 
direction.  j t j 

la  the  evening  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady 
Mayore-s  received  the  members  of  the  Congress 
at  the  Town  Hall,  and  nearly  a thousand  persons 
were  present.  During  the  interlude  between 
agreeable  music  of  various  kinds,  the  old  deeds 
and  documents  belonging  to  the  Corporation 
laid  out  for  exhibition,  and  they  were  described 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Earwaker,  M.A.,  who  afterwards 
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read  a short  descriptive  paper.  They  have  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  Municipal  Authorities 
owing  to  the  purchase  of  the  manorial  rights,  and 
they  relate  for  the  most  part  to  the  records  of  the 
manor  and  its  ownership  by  various  lords.  The 
enormous  growth  and  development  of  the  city  are 
bought  vividly  before  the  imagination  by  perusal 
of  the  documents  which  describe  as  fields,  let  at 
very  modest  rents,  what  are  now  centres  of 
onormous  industries  teeming  with  populations  that 
can  be  counted  by  the  thousand. 

On  Tuesday,  the  31st,  a visit  was  paid  to 
Chester.  On  arrival,  the  merabe1-s  were  met  at 
the  railway-station  by  Alderman  Chas.  Brown, 
Deputy  Mayor,  and  by  several  members  of  the 
Chester  Archxological  Society ; and  under  their 
guidance  progress  was  made  to  St.  John’s  Chapel. 
This  fine  building,  partly  in  ruins,  partly  restored 
in  weak-looking  smooth  stone,  has  but  a poor 
exterior,  but  the  interior  has  a grand  effect,  with  its 
sturdy  Norman  arches  of  the  nav’e,  and  its  fine 
clearstory  and  triforium.  The  south-western 
tower,  which  fell  in  1S81,  has  not  been  rebuilt, 
and  it  seems  to  be  strange  that  no  effort  is  being 
made  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  undertaking. 
Indeed,  the  work  is  actually  retarded  by  the 
erection  of  a poor  cage  for  bells  at  the  east  end  to 
admit  of  bells  being  rung.  Chester  appears  to  be 
content  with  the  loss  of  its  most  lofty  church 
tower  and  one  of  its  principal  ornaments.  The 
fuins  are  cared  for,  and  many  interesting  carved 
stones  have  found  a fitting  resting-place  in  the  dis- 
mantled Chapter  House,  which,  fortunately,  still 
retains  its  vaulted  roof.  Here  are  the  heads  of 
several  Saxon  crosses,  mostly  in  good  preservation, 
adorned  with  knotwork  and  bosses.  Passing  along 
the  walls  overlooking  the  windings  of  the  Dee,  and 
the  ancient  bridge  of  approach  from  the  south, 
a visit  was  paid  tc  St.  Mary’s  Church,  recently 
restored  in  a very  careful  manner.  Afterwards  the 
Gtosvenor  Museum  was  inspected.  Here  are 
the  celebrated  Roman  sculptures  obtained  from  the 
ancient  walls  of  the  city,  where  they  had  been 
used  in  some  late  Roman  time  as  old  material. 
The  belief  that  they  were  of  early  Roman  date, 
which  had  been  expressed  since  their  discovery, 
has  now  undergone  the  test  of  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  monuments  themselves.  These.are  for 
the  most  part  sepulchral,  and  they  indicate  their 
erection  at  an  early  period  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  the  district.  An  interesting  description 
of  the  remains  was  given,  and  the  various  articles 
svere  pointed  out  which  had  been  found  at  Chester 
in  previous  years,  as  well  as  the  recent  collection 
of  the  remains  from  the  city  walls.  Here  are  now 
stored  together,  in  a room  all  too  small,  the  most 
extensive  collection  of  Roman  sculptures,  found 
in  one  spot,  that  England  has  to  show.  Here 
are  altars,  friezes,  inscriptions,  pediments,  sepul- 
chral tablets,  and  a vast  number  of  architectural 
members,  it  being  possible  to  bring  into  the  room 
only  the  principal  objects  for  exhibition.  Among 
the  mass  of  relics  of  interest  pointed  out  were  the 
altardedicatedbyHermogenes  withGreeklettering, 
one  of  the  few  examples  of  Greek  inscription 
found  in  Britain  ; the  tomb  of  the  standard-bearer, 
found  in  the  city  walls  ; the  altar  to  the  Goddess 
Mothers  ; the  tomb  of  Cesonia  Severiana ; and, 
especially,  the  so-called  “ecclesiastical”  stone 
which  was  so  frequently  referred  to  when  the  age 
of  the  sculpture  was  under  discussion.  It  is  now 
acknowledged  that  the  figures  in  unusual  costume 
are  of  Roman  date,  and  the  stone  is  carefully  pre- 
served from  injury  under  glass.  In  addition,  the 
inscriptions  convey  a large  amount  of  information 
with  respect  to  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
Romany  colony  of  Chester,  from  the  years  72  A.D. 
to  85,  the  garrison  then  consisting  of  two  legions. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  named  by  the  inscriptions 
appear  to  have  been  but  young  men,  and  to  have 
been  of  various  nationalities.  The  sculptures  are 
of  poor  execution  generally,  and  the  execution 
conveys  the  idea  that  they  are  hardly  the  work  of 
skilled  artists.  Nevertheless,  they  are  designed 
with  a certain  amount  of  artistic  taste,  and  they 
are  valuable  evidences  of  the  art  of  Roman  times. 
The  architectural  fragments  show  no  sign  of 
having  been  built  up  with  mortared  joints.  The 
members  then  proceeded  through  the  curious 
wooden  “ rows  ” for  which  Chester  is  so  famous, 
and  so  unlike  any  other  city  in  England  to  the 
Town  Hall.  Here  a sumptuous  luncheon  was 
prepared  tor  them,  and  to  which  they  were 
invited  by  Mr.  Alderman  Brown.  Mr.  Wyon 
proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Brown  prior  to 
the  departure  of  the  guests,  and  referred  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Brown  has  been  Mayor  of  Chester 
for  the  remarkable  number  of  six  times. 

Chester  Cathedral  was  then  inspected  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Barber.  The 
platforms  and  galleries  used  for  the  Musical 
Festival  held  last  week  were  in  course  of  demo- 


lition, and  the  proportions  of  the  west  end  were 
hidden  by  the  mass  of  scaffolding.  After  inspect- 
ing the  fine  series  of  marble  mosaic  pictures  which 
now  cover  the  north  aisle  wall,  the  party  passed 
through  the  north  transept  into  the  choir.  Thence 
to  the  large  south  transept,  where  the  archdeacon 
pointed  out  the  positions  of  the  screens  which 
formerly  divided  the  eastern  side  into  various 
chapels,  although  the  transept  had  actually  been 
useil  as  one  of  the  parish  churches  of  the  city,  to 
which  the  parishioners  had  been  successful  in 
maintaining  their  rights  after  much  litigation  with 
the  monks.  The  party  found  ample  evidences 
of  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  works  of 
restoration  were  carried  out  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 
Not  only  are  the  bases  of  the  Norman  piers  of  the 
choir  preserved,  and  spaces  left  in  the  modern 
pavement  for  their  inspection,  but  the  outline  of 
the  Norman  apsidal  east  end  is  indicated  by 
marble  lines  laid  in  the  present  pavement.  In 
the  north  transept,  also,  traces  of  two  later  works 
of  addition  to  the  ancient  Norman  walls  have  been 
left  for  observation  in  very  gratifying  manner.  The 
chap'er  house,  damaged  by  a recent  storm  is 
now  cleared  of  its  presses  and  books  temporarily. 
After  inspecting  it,  the  refectory  and  the  fine 
vaulted  erj-pt  to  the  north-west  of  the  cathedral 
were  visited.  The  latter  has  only  recently  been 
cleared  out  and  rendered  fit  for  inspection,  after 
some  few  works  of  repair  to  the  vaulting  had  been 
executed.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  very  Early  Norman  vaulting  now 
remaining.  Archdeacon  Barber’.s  interesting 
description  well  merited  the  cordial  thanks  that 
were  rendered  to  him  when  the  cathedral  was 
left. 

The  north  portion  of  the  city  walls  was  then 
visited.  It  is  from  this  part  of  the  wall  that  the 
bulk  of  the  sculptures  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum 
were  obtained,  the  discovery  having  been  made 
during  a repair  of  the  wall.  It  was  then  found 
that  much  of  the’  walling  was  composed  of  the 
sculptured  stones  in  question,  which  had  been 
re-used  as  old  material  at  a time  later  in  the 
Roman  occupation,  when  the  present  walls  were 
built.  Much  care  was  used  to  extract  the  sculp- 
tures, care  having  been  taken  to  search  for  them 
from  the  back,  where  the  masonry  is  covered  by 
an  earlhern  bank,  and  none  of  the  face  of  the 
wall  was  disturbed.  The  wall  had  been 
buried  for  nearly  half  its  height  on  the 
exterior  by  accumulated  earth,  but  the 
visitors  found  that  the  whole  of  this  had  been 
emoved,  and  the  face  of  the  wall  was  visible 
rom  its  rock  base  up  to  the  parapet.  This 
important  work  was  effected  by  Alderman  Brown 
during  one  of  his  years  of  office  as  Mayor.  The 
wall  is  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  red  sand- 
stone, closely  jointed,  and  put  together  without 
mortar.  This  fine  example  of  Roman  masonry  is 
now  visible  from  the  north-east  tower  quite  up  to 
Northgate  ; and  beyond  this,  to  the  west,  its 
foundations  may  be  not  only  traced,  but  the  wall 
itself  exists  to  a considerable  height,  the  existing 
city  wall,  of  Mediieval  date,  being  built  somewhat 
to  the  south,  the  ancient  masonry  acting  as  a 
retaining  wall  to  it.  Here  are  several  Roman 
sculptures  in  mutilated  condition,  for  which  there 
was  no  room  in  the  museum.  The  Roman  work 
doubtless  exists  beyond  the  point  excavated. 

After  the  return  to  Chester,  an  evening 
meeting  was  held  in  the  History  Theatre  of 
Owens  College,  which  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Congress  for  the  purpose. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Allan  Wyon. 
The  first  paper  was  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Fishwick, 
on  the  pre-Norman  Churches  of  Lancashire. 
These  were  probably  only  of  timber  in 
very  early  limes,  but  there  were  historical 
indications  of  the  existence  of  a fairly  large 
number  of  such  structures,  regard  being  made  for 
the  sparse  population  of  the  county,  where  so 
much  of  its  area  was  either  moorland  or  forest. 
The  number,  however,  about  twenty-seven,  is 
very  small  in  relation  to  the  present  population. 
Saxon  masonry  only  appears  to  exist  at  Heysharo. 
Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  pointed  out  that  the 
existence  of  many  Saxon  sculptures  of  interlaced 
work  indicated  that  works  of  masonry  could  have 
been  executed,  and  the  presence  of  such  sculptures 
is  likely  to  refer  to  the  existence  of  churches  on 
the  spots  where  they  have  been  found.  The 
second  paper  was  on  the  Roman  roads  around 
Manchester,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hooppell,  who 
traced  the  course  of  many  of  the  principal  roads, 
and  made  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  sites  of 
several  stations  which  are  unknown.  A third 
paper  on  the  Visitations  of  the  Plague  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon, 
terminated  the  proceedings.  These  visitations 
were  very  numerous  and  destructive,  and  the 
records  of  the  various  townships  testify  to  this  by 


many  painful  details.  In  some  cases  whole 
families  were  swept  away  by  the  pestilence. 

On  Wednesday,  August  i,  the  members  had  to 
encounter  a steady  downpour  of  rain.  Notwith- 
standing, a large  number  proceeded  vi&  Bolton 
and  Blackburn  to  Whalley,  passing  through  a 
country  once  but  sparsely  populated,  but  now 
teeming  with  cotton-mills,  factories,  and  the 
houses  of  the  operatives,  the  landscape  being 
obscured  by  the  clouds  of  smoke  from  the  tall 
chimneys  of  the  various  works,  indicating  that 
work  and  prosperity  were  in  active  progress. 

On  arriving  at  Whalley,  carriages  were  in 
attendance,  and  the  party  proceeded  to  Little 
Mytton  Hall,  where  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Doxey 
rendered  a description  of  the  building.  While 
the  exterior  has  been  modernised,  the  great  hall 
still  remains  in  perfect  condition.  It  is  a fine 
example  of  ancient  timbered  work  of  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  roof  is  carried  by  well- 
proportioned  four-centred  arches,  and  the  minstrels’ 
gallery  and  its  screen  have  some  excellent  detail, 
the  screen  having  some  interesting  medallion 
portraits  and  open  panelling,  probably  brought 
from  another  hall,  now  demolished.  The  adjoining 
church  was  then  inspected  under  Mr.  Doxey’s guid- 
ance. The  building  is  a good  example  of  a small 
Lancashire  church,  curious  for  having  a descent 
from  the  west  into  the  chancel.  There  is  a good 
screen,  a low  side  window  to  the  chancel  still 
retaining  an  oak  shutter  opening  inwards,  an 
Elizabethan  font-cover  of  oak  with  curious  carving 
in  low  relief,  and  a parish  library  of  a few  chained 
books.  The  principal  interest  centres,  however, 
in  the  Shireburn  Chapel,  where  six  generations 
of  that  ancient  family,  formerly  of  Stonyhurst, 
are  interred.  The  building  was  erected  in  1594, 
and  is  a curious  specimen  of  Elizabethan  church- 
work.  The  windows  have  tracery  without  foils 
or  cusps,  and  the  arches  and  oak  screen  dividing 
the  chapel  from  the  church  are  interesting 
examples  of  the  same  date. 

After  luncheon  at  Whalley,  the  party  proceeded 
to  the  parish  church,  the  mother  church  of  a large 
district.  It  is  a plain  building,  and  although  of 
very  early  foundation,  the  oldest  existing  portion 
of  the  structure  is  the  chancel,  which  is  of  early 
thirteenth-century  date.  Mr.  Doxey  again  acted 
as  cicerone,  and  after  describing  the  early 
history  and  many  features  of  interest,  he 
called  attention  to  the  oak  stalls,  which,  with 
their  open  canopie',  are  of  great  beauty.  They 
were  originally  made  for  the  adjoining  abbey 
and  were  removed  here  at  the  dissolution.  In 
the  churchyard  still  exist  three  crosses  of  pre- 
Norman  date,  covered  with  elaborate  knot-work 
and  interlaced  uatterns  ; while  there  are  broken 
remains  of  some  others,  and  in  the  walling  of  the 
chancel  are  portions  of  work  of  the  same  date 
used  in  Medireval  times  as  old  material.  The 
Nowell  pew,  of  carved  oak,  very  like  an  old  four- 
post  bedstead,  still  exists  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave,  and  Mr.  Doxey  related  the  story  of  its 
existence  and  of  the  costly  lawsuit  which  it  gave 
rise  to.  The  churches  of  the  locality  present 
several  examples  of  the  existence  of  privileged 
pews  and  of  their  discordant  appearance. 

Progress  was  then  made  to  the  remains  of  the 
celebrated  Whalley  Abbey,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  parish  church,  now  partially  incorporated 
into  a substantial  old  dwelling-house,  which  has 
been  recently  restored.  The  site  of  the  church, 
cloisters,  and  refectory  is,  however,  away  from 
the  mansion,  which  is  built  on  to  what  was  the 
Abbot’s  house.  The  abbey  was  described  by 
Mr.  Loftus  Brock.  Taking  his  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  cloister  court,  he  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  Abbey  having  originally  stood  on  another 
site,  the  consecration  of  the  buildings  erected 
here  in  1306  indicated  that  their  plan  would  be 
one  of  the  latest  Cistercian  foundations  in 
England,  and  it  would  be  of  interest  to  compare 
it  with  earlier  ones.  While  the  general  arrange- 
ments were  the  same,  there  were  many  points  of 
difference.  Thus,  the  Refectory,  always  placed 
north  and  south  in  the  early  abbeys,  had  been 
here  east  and  west.  Its  site  and  one  wall  alone 
remain.  The  western  range  of  buildings,  the 
so-called  Donnis  Conz’ersorium,  the  walls  of 
which  still  remain  in  perfect  condition,  had  no 
entrance  on  the  north  end  into  the  church,  but 
the  approach  is  by  a staircase  still  remaining  at 
the  south.  The  Day-room  has  its  south  end 
filled  with  a window  once  glazed.  The  Chapter 
House  has  been  beyond  the  door  of  approach  to 
it,  and  although  nothing  but  its  vestibule  (often 
taken  to  be  the  actual  Chapter  House)  remains, 
yet  the  toothings  for  the  walls  are  visible  on  the 
east  side.  The  position  of  the  Conventual 
Church,  which  must  have  been  of  large  size,  was 
pointed  out,  and  a few  portions  of  the  west  front, 
the  south  side,  and  the  end  of  the  south  transept, 
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enable  this  to  be  determined  with  accuracy.  The 
position  of  the  stairs  up  to  the  dormitory  from  the 
cloisters  is  very  visible.  In  the  Abbot's  House 
are  two  huge  fireplaces  which  bear  witness  to  the 
large  consumption  of  food  stated  in  the  ancient 
documents.  There  are  evidences  that  the  progress 
of  the  buildings  was  slow  after  the  date  of  conse- 
cration, and  that  only  a portion  could  then  have 
been  erected.  Licence  to  crenelate  was  obtained 
in  1349,  and  the  commencement  of  the  two  fine 
gateways  date  from  that  time.  On  one  of  these  the 
existence  of  the  letter  has  been  perplexing,  but 
it  was  pointed  out  that  this  and  some  other  signs 
were  masons’  marks.  Before  leaving,  a capital 
model  of  the  Abbey  as  it  was  supposed  to  have 
appeared  before  the  Dissolution,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Doxey,  was  exhibited  by  him  in  one  of  the  out- 
buildings of  the  mansion.  Mr.  de  Gray  Birch, 
F.S.A.,  also  read  a paper  entitled  “ Some  His- 
torical Notes  on  Whalley  Abbey.”  It  had  refer- 
ence to  some  of  the  existing  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum  relating  to  the  Abbey,  and  of  the 
transfer  of  the  site  from  .Stanlaw  to  the  present  one. 
The  abbey  ruins  stand  beside  the  River  Calder 
in  a beautiful  valley  bounded  by  hills,  the  town  of 
Clitheroe  and  its  ancient  castle  being  visible  in 
one  direction,  and  the  buildings  of  Stonyhursi 
College  in  another.  In  the  evening  a meeting 
was  again  held  at  Owen’s  College,  the  Rev.  E.  F. 
Letts  being  in  the  chair.  Rlr.  Allan  Wyon 
rendered  a description  of  the  great  seals  of 
England.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  lime- 
light pictures  of  the  different  varieties  of  seals 
used  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to 
the  present  reign,  those  of  Edward  III,, 
Henry  IV.,  Philip  and  Mary.  Eliz-abcth,  and 
Queen  Anne  being  particularly  dwelt  upon,  either 
for  their  artistic  beauty  or  for  the  important 
jxjlitical  changes  which  took  place.  There  was  a 
large  attendance. 

Thursday,  August  2,  was  again  a very  wet  day, 
but  fortunately  tor  the  party  the  rain  ceased  at 
mid-day,  but  the  steady  downpour  made  the 
attendance  small,  and  the  morning’s  work  was 
done  under  difficulty.  The  programme  included 
a visit  to  Macclesfield,  where  the  church  was  the 
first  object  of  interest.  It  was  described  by  Mr. 
J.  r.  Earwaker,  F.S..-\.  It  consists  of  a large 
heavy  nave  in  the  poor  style  of  the  last  century, 
once  surrounded  with  galleries  now  removed, 
owing  to  an  attack  of  dry-rot,  and  their  removal 
(all  but  the  cross  principals)  has  given  the 
building  a singularly  bald  appearance,  the 
galleries  having  been  an  essential  part  of  the 
design. 

The  ancient  tower  remains,  shorn  of  its  spire, 
which  was  blown  down  in  the  last  century, 
and  the  many  coats-of-arms  introduced  into  its 
design  appear  to  be  those  of  contributors  to  its 
erection.  Mr.  Earwaker  having  led  the  party 
into  the  Savage  Chapel,  another  ancient  portion 
of  the  fabric  which  fortunately  remains,  he 
proceeded  to  describe  the  building  and  the 
remarkably  fine  series  of  monuments  which  it 
contains.  The  chapel  was  built  by  Thos.  Savage, 
Archbishop  ofYork,  between  the  years  1501-1507. 
It  consists  of  two  stories  above  the  chapel,  the 
upper  ones  having  been  used  as  the  residence  of 
the  Chantry  priest.  Over  the  entrance  doorway 
is  a projecting  oriel,  and  the  doorway  bears  the 
arms  of  the  Sees  of  London  and  Rochester,  as 
well  as  of  York,  showing  that  Archbishop  Savage 
had  previously  been  bishop  at  each  of  these  places. 
He  left  his  heart  for  burial  in  the  chapel.  The 
monuments  consist  of  very  fine  recumbent  figures 
of  the  Savage  family,  and  among  many  others 
there  are  those  of  Sir  J.  Savage,  Kt.,  ob.  1495, 
and  Catherine,  his  wife,  sister  to  the  first  Earl  of 
Derby ; a second  Sir  J.  Savage,  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Boulogne  in  1492  ; a third  SirJ.  Savage, 
i?/'.,  1527,  and  a fourth  of  the  same  name,  who 
died  152S,  and  whose  effigy,  with  that  of  Lady 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  lies  beneath  an  ornamental 
arch. 

There  is  preserved  in  the  chapel  [mrt  of  the 
celebrated  “pardon”  brass,  offering  many 
centuries  of  remission  from  the  pains  of  purgatory, 
once  the  resort  of  many  pilgrims.  Elsewhere  are 
memorials  of  the  Leigh  family,  and  their  chantry 
chapel.  The  monuments  and  the  various  ancient 
parts  of  the  church  are  in  poor  condition,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  effigies  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  a little  judicious  cleaning. 

The  church,  originally  dedicated  to  All  Souls’, 
was  erected  by  Queen  Eleanor  of  Castille,  but  it  is 
now  called  after  St.  Michael,  the  time  when 
the  change  occurred  not  being  known.  The 
storm  prevented  any  examination  of  the  exterior, 
and  the  adjournment  to  the  Town-hall  was  a 
pleasant  part  of  the  programme.  Here  the 
Mayor  rendered  welcome  to  the  party,  and  the  I 
Town-clerk  proceeded  to  describe  the  numerous  I 


charters  and  other  old  documents  belonging  to 
the  Corporation.  Some  of  these  have  seals  of 
much  interest.  The  mace,  a fine  example  of 
design  and  workmanship,  was  exhibited,  and, 
among  many  other  objects,  the  scold's  bridle. 
The  welcome  shelter  of  the  Town-hall  was  left 
with  regret,  and  the  party  drove  off  through  the 
storm  to  the  fine  church  at  Gawsworth.  Mr. 
Earwaker  described  the  building,  which  is  of  Late 
Perpendicular  work,  having  a wide  nave  without 
any  side  aisles,  and  a chancel  of  the  same  width, 
of  slightly  later  date,  opening  into  it  without  a 
chancel  arch.  The  roofs  are  of  low  pitch,  of 
ornamental  oak  panelling.  The  walls  now  show 
the  stone-work  of  their  construction,  but  thei 
were  formerly  covered  with  wall-paintings.  Mr. 
Earwaker  exhibited  drawings  of  the  various 
subjects,  which  included  a huge  figure  of  St. 
Christopher.  Elsewhere  was  St.  George ; and 
on  one  side  of  the  east  window  was  the  Last 
Judgment  : one  of  the  lost  was  represented 
descending  into  the  lower  regions  in  a wheel- 
barrow I 

The  figures  and  the  execution  appear  to  have 
been  alike  poor  and  bald,  and  the  loss  of  the 
paintings  is  hardly  to  be  deplored.  Here  is  a 
good  octagonal  font,  but  the  principal  objects  of 
interest  are  the  very  beautiful  effigies  of  the 
Fitton  family.  They  are  in  fairly  good  preserva- 
tion, and  present,  like  those  seen  at  Macclesfield, 
many  interesting  and  curious  details  of  costume 
and_  armour.  An  inscription  states  that  the 
family  are  Fitt’ons  to  wear  a heavenly  diadem. 
Time  did  not  permit  of  the  inspection  of  the 
ancient  rectory-house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  to  which  the  members  were  invited.  The 
exterior  presents  an  admirable  appearance.  It  is 
built  of  timber  filled  in  with  white  plaster,  after 
the  custom  of  the  district. 

The  curious  chapel  at  Marton  was  then  visited, 
and  the  rain  having  ceased,  the  building  was 
inspected  with  comfort,  while  'the  effect  of  the 
clearing  away  of  the  storm  and  the  gleams  of  sun- 
light on  the  distant  hills  of  Derbyshire  was  very 
enjoyable. 

The  building  is  formed  entirely  of  timber  and 
plaster  on  a low  stone  base,  a few  inches  only  in 
height,  with  some  comparatively  modern  additions 
to  the  chancel  in  brick.  It  consists  of  a nave 
and  aisles,  a shingled  spire  at  the  west  end, 
surrounded  by  an  ambulatory.  The  windows  are 
in  fourteenth-century  style,  but  they  have  been 
renewed  in  Mr.  Butterfield's  recent  restoration  ; 
but  they  are  apparently  copies  of  the  previous 
ones  ; the  mouldings  of  the  doorways,  which 
are  ancient,  are  of  the  same  period.  The 
main  timbers  are  still  firm  and  sound, 
although  the  want  of  tie  in  the  original  con- 
struction has  caused  a good  deal  of  twisting, 
and  of  extra  supports  to  prevent  it.  The 
appearance  of  the  fabric  is  very  curious  and 
unusual,  although  its  church-like  aspect  is 
apparent  Stowed  away  among  disused  articles 
in  the  ambulatory  is  a large  early  effigy  of  a 
knight,  which,  although  worn  and  defaced, 
deserves  to  be  placed  in  a better  position.  It  is 
of  early  date. 

Marton  Hall,  a fine  example  of  black  and 
white  work,  was  passed  cn  route  for  Congleton, 
at  which  latter  place  the  next  halt  was  made. 
The  town  still  possesses  several  curious  ancient 
houses  in  the  local  style,  of  which  the  Lion  and 
Swan  Hotel  is  a good  example.  After  welcome  at 
the  town-hall,  the  various  charters,  iS:c.,  were  in- 
spected, and  the  town  clerk  explained  them  in  very 
lucid  manner.  Here  is  an  interesting  mace  made 
during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  ; a Scold’s 
Bridle  which  was  actually  used  in  1824,  probably 
the  latest  instance  of  such  use  in  England.  A 
woman,  a native  of  the  town,  had  been  abusive  to 
the  churchwardens  on  a Sunday,  and  the  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  in  consequence.  A set  of  St. 
Peter's  bells  mounted  on  a broad  strap  were  also 
shown.  They  were  formerly  worn  by  an  acolyte, 
who  on  passing  through  the  streets,  would  by  the 
loud  jingl  ingot  the  bells  give  noticeof  certain  church 
services.  They  were  afterwards  put  to  other  uses. 
The  town  clerk  explained  how  the  inhabitants  had 
obtained  their  nickname  of  “ Congleton  Bears.” 
The  church  bible  having  become  worn  out,  was 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  were  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  a bear  for  the  town,  the  old  one 
having  unfortunately  died  at  the  time.  The  next 
halt  was  made  at  Astbury  Church,  a building  of 
large  extent  and  of  very  irregular  plan.  There  is 
a wide  nave,  9 ft.  7 in.  wider  at  the  west  than  at 
the  east,  the  chancel  and  the  side  aisles  being 
continuous.  A lofty  spire  of  stone  on  a shorter 
tower  is  attached  to  the  north  side  of  the  north 
able  level  with  the  west  front.  It  is  not  used 
as  a porch,  but  a porch  is  built  beside 
it.  In  the  centre  of  the  west  front  is  a square 
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projection  of  three  stories  in  height,  looking  like 
an  intended  tower,  probably  used  by  one  of  the 
chantry  priests.  Within,  the  roofs  are  ancient,  of 
oak  panelling  with  two  curious  pendants,  and 
there  is  a very  fine  rood-screen  in  capital 
preservation.  Mr.  Wm.  Pullinger  described  the 
fabric,  which  he  justly  described  as  being  one  of 
the  finest  churches  in  Cheshire.  Traces  of  Early 
English  and  of  fourteenth  - century  work  are 
observable,  but  the  main  bulk  of  the  fabric  is  of 
Perpendicular  work  ; the  east  window  is  known 
to  have  been  erected  in  1493.  Mr.  Pullinger 
pointed  out  a singular  discrepancy  in  the  panelled 
roof  of  the  north  aisle,  where  some  of  the  angels 
which  act  as  wall-pieces  are  placed  without  any 
regard  to  the  arches  of  the  nave  ; and  they  do 
not  abut  upon  anything,  the  unworked  backs 
showing  in  the  arch  spaces. 

The  church  is  full  of  interesting  details  for 
the  antiquary  and  the  architect,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  these  were  pointed  out.  Here  isacurious 
low  side-window  ; a good  font  with  a Jacobean 
cover,  which  is  raised  by  means  of  a singular 
wall-slide  and  bracket  of  oak  ; a fine  altar-tomb 
with  the  effigy  of  a lady,  a member  of  the 
Grosvenor  family ; a late  pulpit  and  lectern, 
various  brasses,  and  lastly  a capital  of  Saxon  inter- 
laced work,  found  not  long  since  doing  duly  for 
the  support  of  a beam.  The  entrance  to  the 
churchyard  is  by  a fine  gateway  and  arch  sur- 
mounted by  battlements  and  jiinnacles,  erected  as 
a memorial  to  Thos.  Dod,  D.D.,  formerly  a rector 
of  the  church.  The  date  given  on  the  inscription 
is  1542,  but  Mr.  Pullinger  has  shown  that  this  is 
a mistake,  since  he  died  in  1647-8.  The  church 
is  an  admirable  subject  for  sketching,  and  we  com- 
mend it  as  an  interesting  object  of  study  to  the 
architectural  student,  who  will  find  the  district 
full  of  subjects  for  his  pencil  and  note-book.  The 
party  then  proceeded  to  inspect  the  celebrated 
example  of  half-timbered  construction,  in  black 
and  white  work — Little  Moreton  Hall.  It  is 
needless  to  notice  a building  so  well  known  at 
length.  Mr.  Earwaker  look  his  position  in  the 
courtyard,  and  rendered  a description  of  the 
fabric,  after  which  the  members  proceeded  to 
explore  the  building  from  end  to  end.  The 
glazing  of  the  windows  has  recently  been 
renewed  in  old-looking  patterns,  and  a few 
works  of  repair  to  keep  the  building  weather- 
tight  have  been  efi'ected,  but  hardly  anything 
more,  except  to  renew  the  black  coating  to  the 
external  wood  - work,  and  whitewash  to  the 
plaster  filling  in.  The  front  building,  over  the 
entrance  gateway,  and  its  upper  galleried  story, 
still  remain  unlurnished,  and  therefore  the  mode 
of  construction  and  the  plastering  between  the 
timbers  is  readily  studied.  Here  is  the  curious 
ch'mneypiece  with  the  quaint  figure  bearing  aloft 
a globe  with  the  motto,  “ The  speare  of  Destiny 
whose  ruler  is  knowledge  ” ; and  elsewhere,  on 
the  exterior  of  one  of  the  bay  windows  of  the 
Hall,  the  inscription  selling  forlh  that  “ Rycharde 
Dale  Carpeder  made  ihies  winders  by  the  grace 
of  God  1559  ” is  now  clearly  legible  by  the  new 
coating  ot  white  on  the  black  ground.  The 
drawing-rocm,  with  its  curious  chimneypiece  ; 
the  hall,  with  its  bay  windows  ; and  the  little 
chapel,  with  its  screen,  were  all  carefully  in- 
spected, and  this  most  interesting  of  the  Cheshire 
Halls  was  finally  left  with  regret.  In  the 
evening  another  public  meeting  was  held  at 
Owen’s  College,  when,  on  the  chair  being  taken 
by  Lieut.-Colonel  Fishwick,  various  papers  were 
read. 

The  first  was  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Stanning,  M.  A. , 
who  took  for  his  subject  “Some  aspects  of  the 
Great  Civil  War  in  Lancashire.”  The  paper 
indicated  how  heavily  the  war  bore  on  the  people, 
and  how  estates  were  seejuestered.  The  mis- 
doings of  Peter  Ambrose,  sequestration  agent, 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  lecture,  and 
justified  the  epigram  that  “public  plunder  led  to 
private  peculation.”  The  “ Oldham  key,”  by 
.Mr.  Samuel  Andrew,  was  the  second  paper,  in 
which  the  lecturer,  by  an  ingenious  process, 
essayed  to  unlock  the  ancient  history  of  his 
district  by  a series  of  comparisons.  These  com- 
parisons he  compared  to  the  wards  of  a master- 
key,  and  the  relics  of  primieval  times  existing  at 
Oldham  are  found  to  have  their  counterparts  in 
other  townships.  This  was  followed  by  a short 
paper  on  “ Shoe  Lore,”  by  Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming, 
F.S.A.,  read  by  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  in  the  author’s 
absence  ; and  the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a 
close  by  a paper  on  “ The  Early  Occujiants  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Mersey,  Morecambe  Bay,  and 
Manchester,”  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Phene,  F.S.A.  The 
lecturer  said  but  little  of  these  early  occupants  of 
the  districts  named,  but  a great  deal  generally  of 
the  relations  of  ancient  Britain  with  Italy  in  pre- 
Roman  times.  He  identified  the  early  roads  of 
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both  countries  as  being  identical  in  construction, 
and  concluded  therefore  that  the  intercourse  was 
for  trade  purposes.  The  great  roads  called 
Koman  are,  in  reality,  on  the  site  of  ancient 
British  ones.  The  roads,  the  customs,  and  the 
manufactures  of  early  tinies  may  be  traced  from 
Britain,  across  Scandinavia,  into  Italy. 

On  Friday,  August  3 — another  wet  morning, 
the  members  and  their  friends  proceeded  to 
Nantwich,  where  various  houses  of  black  and 
white  were  inspected.  These  date  from  the 
burning  of  the  town  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  on  one  of  them  is  an  inscription  in 
commemoration  of  the  event,  and  of  the  Queen’s 
bounty  in  relieving  the  sufferers.  The  fine 
Cruciform  church  was  then  inspected  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Rev.  J.  \V.  Norwood,  M.  A.,  who, 
after  describing  the  exterior,  let  the  party  into  the 
interior.  .The  church  is  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
some  portions  being  later  than  others,  and  the 
south  transept  is  of  early  fifteenth-century  work. 
The  clearstory  of  the  nave,  however,  is  of  still 
later  date,  having  taken  the  place  of  an  earlier 
roof  of  high  pitch,  about  150  years  after  its 
erection.  The  well-known  octagonal  tower  at 
the  crossing  is  of  great  beauty,  and  the  tracery 
patterns  of  the  windows  of  the  church  are  of 
varying  design  and  effect. 

The  choir  stalls  are  in  admirable  preservation, 
Here  is  an  ancient  stone  pulpit,  and  many  features 
of  peculiar  construction,  among  which  may  be 
noted  the  stone  ribs  across  the  aisles  which  act  as 
internal  flying  buttresses.  The  west  fronf  is  a 
restoration  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  wherein  he  has 
introduced,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Norwood,  a central 
window  and  a doorway  out  of  style  with  the 
flowing  Decorated  work  of  the  church.  The  next 
building  inspected  was  Dorfold  Hall.  Here  the 
party  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Roundell, 
M.P.,  who  conducted  the  members  over  the 
mansion.  It  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  patterns 
of  black,  the  dressings  and  quoins  being  of  local 
sandstone.  An  inscription  commemorates  that  it 
was  built  A.D.  1616,  and  elsewhere  the  date  1621 
appears.  There  is  some  good  panelling,  but  the 
arched  ceiling  of  the  drawing-room  on  the  first 
floor  is  a magnificent  example  of  plaster  decora- 
tion. The  pattern  is  very  intricate,  and  there 
are  many  pendants.  The  walls  are  panelled, 
and  two  recesses  make  the  plan  to  be  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  ^he  ceiling  and  the  panelling 
extending  into  the  recesses.  The  flower-garden 
in  the  rear  is  laid  out  in  beds  of  quaint 
form,  and  here  are  preserved  two  old  fonts, 
one  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  other  of  either  Saxon  or 
Early  Norman  date.  It  is  surrounded  by  semi- 
circular arches,  enclosing  rude  sculptures,  and  it 
stands  on  a modern  base.  Nothing  is  known 
with  respect  to  where  these  fonts  came  from, 
e.xcept  that  one  came  from  a neighbouring  vicar- 
age, and  another  from  a farmyard.  To  the  right 
of  the  house  is  a curious  garden  decoration  of 
arches  and  niches,  in  which  are  the  busts  of 
James  I.  and  his  queen.  The  house  is  singularly 
like  Crewe  Hall  before  the  fire,  and  probably  the 
work  of  the  same  architect.  After  thanking  Mr. 
Roundell  the  party  proceeded  to  Acton  church, 
where  Mr.  Norwood  and  Mr.  James  Hall  acted 
as  guides.  The  church  has  a large  tower  at  the 
west  end,  the  aisles  coming  up  to  the  front,  the 
tower  opening  into  them  by  wide  arches,  the 
date  being  that  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  clearstory  is  no  older  than  the  middle 
of  the  l^t  century,  the  tower  having 
been  blown  down  upon  it  by  a severe  storm. 
The  east  end  has  a curious  parapet  of  Eliza- 
bethan or  Jacobean  work,  and  the  chancel  has 
some  good  panelling  and  other  oak  work  of  the 
same  date.  At  the  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a 
very  fine  monument,  a feature  which  is  common 
in  the  churches  of  the  locality.  Close  to  it,  built 
up  as  old  material  in  the  wall  of  the  aisle,  are 
f'^gnients  of  probably  a pre-Norman  cross- 
shaft._  Bunbury  Church  was  then  visited  and 
described.  It  is  a fine  building  with  a lofty 
pinnacled  tower,  and  with  good  specimens  of 
^urteenth  and  fifteenth  century  architecture. 
The  south  chapel,  now  in  the  hands  of  builders 
for  restoration,  has  been  deprived  of  its  roof. 
Here,  among  the  stones  removed  -from  the 
foundations,  some  member  of  the  party  was 
fortunate  enough  to  detect  many  stones  of  a fine 
Norman  doorway,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be 
preserved.  Carriages  being  resumed,  the  return 
journey  was  made  from  the  Beeston  Castle 
Station,  the  visitors  being  enabled  to  see  the 
remains  of  the  old  fortification  on  its  conical  hill 
from  a distance.  In  the  evening  a conversazione 
was  [given  by  the  Mayor  of  Salford,  Sir  W.  H. 
Bailey  and  Lady  Bailey,  in  the  Peel  Park 
Museum. 


The  visitors  having  been  received  in  the  library, 
proceeded  to  inspect  the  paintings  on  loan  in 
the  art  galleries,  which  were  specially  lighted  up 
for  the  occasion.  Various  bands  of  music  were 
in  attendance,  and  in  the  Central  Hall,  Mr. 
Alderman  Makinson,  Chairman  of  the  Museum 
Committee,  gave  an  interesting  description  of  a 
volume  of  the  Borough  Reeve’s  Court  of  Salford, 
which  has  recently  been  discovered,  having  been 
purchased  with  other  things  at  an  auction.  It 
contains  the  records  of  the  court  from  1597  to 
1669.  A great  number  of  names  of  inhabitants 
occur  in  it,  and  it  is  matter  of  curiosity  to  record 
that  all  of  them  are  still  known  in  Salford. 
Thanks  were  rendered  to  all  who  had  helped  in 
bringing  the  Congress  to  its  successful  issue, 
particularly  the  local  secretaries,  Messrs.  Holme, 
Nicholson,  and  Yates,  and  the  local  committee. 
The  party  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in 
the  examination  of  the  various  works  of  art 
contained  in  the  galleries. 

The  Congress  was  brought  to  a close  on 
Saturday,  August  4,  when  the  members  in 
reduced  numbers  proceeded.  viS.  Rochdale,  to 
Littleborough,  whence,  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  H.  Colley  March,  F.S.A.,  they  proceeded  by 
carriages  to  inspect  the  Roman  road  on  Black- 
stone  Edge.  A short  drive  from  the  railway 
station  brought  them  into  a district  very  unlike 
any  other  scenery  that  had  been  passed  through 
during  the  Congress.  Barren  moorland,  rising 
to  a considerable  height,  extends  in  every 
direction,  and  the  hills  shut  out  from  view  the 
tall  chimnies  of  the  busy  districts  around  Rochdale 
and  Littleborough.  But  the  smoke  of  these 
regions  cannot  be  lost  to  sight  so  easily. 

The  formation  is  of  millstone,  grit,  and  sand- 
stone, and  the  dark  hue  of  the  material  and  of 
the  clouds  gave  the  landscape  a very  sombre 
aspect.  The  carriages  were  left  at  the  modern 
roadway,  and  the  party  proceeded  across  the 
moors  in  quest  of  the  Roman  road.  Here, 
partially  overgrown  with  peat  and  vegetation,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  a Roman 
military  way  in  the  kingdom.  It  takes  the  slope 
of  the  hill  and  rises,  according  to  Dr.  March,  at 
a gradient  equal,  in  the  entire  length,  to  a rise  of 
I in  4J,  “which  is  steeper  than  the  Rigi 
Railway.  Hence,  when  wagons  were  used 
on  this  road,  skidding  was  imperative.”  It  rises 
to  a height  of  more  than  200  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  modern  roads.  Its  course  is  not  serpentine, 
but  slightly  zigzag,  as  if  the  points  had  been  first 
marked  out  and  then  the  road  made  straight 
between  them.  It  is  built  on  a foundation  of 
rubble,  and  drained  by  lateral  fosses,  its  cross 
section  being  arched  so  as  to  throw  rain-water 
away  from  the  centre  on  each  side.  It  is  paved 
with  hard  local  ashlar  stones  set  on  edge,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  roadway  is  its  greatest  pecu- 
liarity, for  here  is  laid  a course  of  massive  blocks 
fitted  together  with  considerable  precision.  They 
are  hollowed  out  by  a longitudinal  furrow  or 
trough,  17  in.  wide  on  top  and  12J  in.  at  the 
bottom,  the  depth  being  a maximum  of  6 in.  and 
an  average  of  4 in.  These  stones  are  of  large 
size,  many  of  them  measuring  3 ft.  6 in.  in  length 
by  2 ft.  in  width.  The  road  is  bounded  by  well- 
defined  curb-stones,  the  width  being  16  ft.  The 
stones  are  rounded  and  worn  by  traffic,  and  here 
and  there  the  markings  of  wheel  ruts  are  very 
distinct  in  the  pitching.  The  skidding  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  central  furrow,  and  although 
there  are  no  track  marks,  there  is  ample  evidence 
of  planing  action  throughout.  The  road  extends 
quite  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  a stone 
indicates  the  boundary  line  between  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hill  the  gradient  is  less  steep,  and  the 
ancient  roadway  is  not  so  well  defined.  As  the 
top  of  the  hill  is  reached,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
much  of  the  surface  has  been  cut  away  to  lessen 
the  gradient,  and  the  road  in  consequence 
proceeds  in  the  cutting  below  the  original  surface 
of  the  ground.  An  extensive  prospect  over 
barren  moorland  and  hills  rewards  the  traveller 
for  the  labour  of  the  ascent.  The  road  extended 
from  Roman  Manchester,  and  joined  the  road 
from  Ribchester  to  Ilkley.  Nothing  remains  of 
its  track  from  Blackstone  Edge  to  Manchester, 
but  its  course  may  be  traced  by  the  various  place- 
names  which  still  exist. 

On  returning  to  Littleborough,  Dr.  March  was 
warndy  thanked  for  conducting  the  party ; and 
the  Congress  came  to  an  end  on  their  return  to 
Manchester,  where  the  members  separated. 

Thanks  to  the  officials  of  Owen’s  College,  many 
opportunities  were  given  to  the  members  of  the 
Congress  to  inspect  the  treasures  of  early  times 
that  have  been  collected  within  its  walls.  Here 
are  implements  formed  by  Palaeolithic  man  from 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Palestine, 


and  Egj’pt.  Specimens  from  the  Cresswell  and 
Windy  Knoll  Caves,  Derbyshire,  shell  from  the 
raised  beaches  and  “kitchen  middens”  ofSweden. 
Of  neolithic  remains,  are  various  polished 
implements,  and  the  “Thompson”  collection  of 
objects  from  Switzerland.  Of  the  Bronze  Age 
are  many  specimens  from  Great  Britain,  Scandi- 
navia, Switzerland,  and  Greece,  including  a 
collection  of  stone  implements  used  in  copper- 
mining at  Alderley  Edge.  While  in  the  historic 
room  are  not  only  objects  from  Egypt,  Cyprus,  the 
“ Moss”  collection  of  objects  from  Troy,  but  the 
canoe  found  in  making  the  Manchester  .Ship  Canal, 
hollowed  out  of  a single  log,  Romano-British 
remains,  and  the  “ P'inlay  ” collection  of  engraved 
gems  from  Greece. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.* 

In  the  Art  Journal  a subject  rather  off  the 
beaten  track  is  treated  by  Mr.  Clarence  Rook, 
“The  Castles  of  the  Channel  Islands,”  with  a 
number  of  interesting  little  sketches  by  Mr.  f. 
Ayton  Symington.  The  frontispiece  and  first 
article  are  devoted  to  that  considerably  over- 
rated painter  Mr.  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  who 
seems  to  us  to  unite  an  original  invention  and 
perception  in  colour  with  a certain  vulgarity  of 
artistic  conception. 

To  the  Magazine  of  Art  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield 
contributes  an  article,  partly  illustrated  by  his 
own  sketches,  on  “New  Scotland  Yard,”  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw’s  building  so  called,  which  was 
the  object  of  some  ridiculous  questionings  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  time  of  its  completion, 
when  it  was  made  a vehicle  for  a political  attack  ; 
the  only  sense  in  which  architecture  ever  gets 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  In  much  of  Mr. 
Blorafield’s  enthusiastic  article  we  agree,  but  we 
fear  we  still  find  the  assemblage  of  objects  on  the 
roof  somewhat  more  curious  than  architectural. 
The  best  bit  of  detail  illustrated  is  the  simple  but 
broadly  - designed  mantelpiece  in  one  of  the 
interiors.  “A  Dissertation  on  Foreign  Bells,” 
by  Mr.  Shaw-Sparrow,  promises  rather  more  of 
interest  than  it  quite  fulfils,  but  it  contains  some 
information  on  out-of-the-way  bells  in  various 
places. 

In  the  Studio  \s^  found  an  “ interview  ” with 
Mr.  William  Morris,  by  Mr.  Aymer  Vallance, 
on  the  subject  of  the  revival  of  tapestry- 
weaving, concluding  with  the  report  of  Mr. 
Morris’s  contemptuous  remarks  on  the  museum 
of  classical  sculpture  which  has  been  turned 
out  of  its  gallery  at  South  Kensington  to 
make  room  for  specimens  of  ancient  tapestry, 
intimating  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  is 
most  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  “ beautiful 
tapestries  or  classical  gods  and  godesses,”  That 
is  to  say,  that  the  study  of  antique  sculpture  and 
its  forms  and  development  is,  in  Mr.  Morris’s 
mind,  a subject  of  inferior  interest  to  Mediaival 
tapestry.  We  can  only  say  that  we  are  sorry  for 
Mr.  Morris.  Mr.  Herbert  Marshall  writes  a 
second  letter  about  London  (in  the  series  of 
“ Letters  from  Artists  to  Artists”),  accompanied 
by  some  excellent  sketches  of  London  scenery/ 

The  Architectural  Rei'ieiu  (Boston),  No.  8 of 
Vol.  II.,  contains  the  address  of  the  President 
(Mr.  R.  D.  Andrews)  of  the  Boston  Architectural 
Club  ; a short  address  with  some  fine  thoughts  in 
it;  and  an  article  by  Mr.  Howard  Walker  on 
“ The  Attitude  of  the  Architect  and  the  Public,” 
which  is  mainly  an  argument  in  favour  of  a 
trained  and  certified  architectural  profession. 
The  illustrations  include  a larger  proportion  than 
usual  of  designs  of  modern  executed  architecture, 
of  which  the  most  interesting  is  a geometrical 
drawing  in  line  of  the  details  of  the  Albright 
Memorial  Library  at  Scranton  (Messrs.  Green  & 
Wicks,  architects),  which  show  some  interesting 
novelty  in  the  treatment  of  details  based  on  Late 
Gothic. 

The  Architectural  Record  (New  York)  gives 
its  readers,  as  a frontispiece,  a chromolithograph 
view  of  the  Roman  Forum.  The  number  includes 
No.  IV.  of  “Architects’  Houses”  (houses  designed 
by  architects,  that  is),  with  a number  of  interest- 
ing illustrations  ; and  the  first  of  what  seems 
likely  to  be  an  excellent  series  of  articles  on 
“ Architecture  in  Spain  ” by  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Rich, 
Mr.  Goodyear  contributes  a largely  illustrated 
article  on  “ The  Origin  of  the  Acanthus  Motive 
and  Egg  and  Dart  Moulding,”  as  he  calls  it : 
“moulding”  is  not  the  right  word;  an  odd 
mistake  to  see  in  an  architectural  periodical, 

* The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  anything  in 
the  contents  of  the  current  magazines  which  is  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers,  with  occa.sional  brief  criticisms  on 
the  views  expressed  in  such  articles.  When  a magazine 
which  has  been  sent  to  us  is  not  noticed^  it  is  because  that 
number  contains  nothing  that  it  is  within  our  province  to 
comment  upon. 
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unless  the  Americans  are  adopting  the  word 
“ moulding  ” in  a different  sense  fr»m  our  use  of 
it.  Mr.  Goodyear  bases  his  theory  of  the 
Anthemion  on  his  previous  one  that  it  was  the 
origin  of  and  identical  with  the  Ionic  scroll,  a 
conclusion  we  think  very  doubtful. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  an  interesting 
and  suggestive  article  by  Mr.  Mahaffy  on  “ The 
Present  Position  of  Egyptology,"  taken  up  mainly 
with  the  idea,  originally  suggested  by  Champollion, 
but  quickened  by  recent  discoveries,  that  Coptic 
is  the  high  road  to  old  Egyptian  speech.  The 
fact  that  some  recent  discoveries  have  given  a new 
impulse  to  the  study  of  ancient  Egypt  makes  it, 
of  course,  all  the  more  important  that  we  should 
not  have  the  bulk  of  the  architectural  memoranda 
swept  away  from  us  by  engineers.  To  the  same 
number  Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans  contributes  an  article  on 
“The  Labour  War  in  the  United  States”;  and 
Mr.  W.  Roberts,  under  the  heading  “ Some 
Pictures  and  their  Prices,”  gives  some  curious 
information  as  to  fluctuations  in  the  market  price 
of  the  pictures  of  various  masters,  ancient  and 
modern. 

In  the  Century  we  have  an  article  on  “the 
Coleman  collection  of  antique  glass,”  by  Mr. 
Russel  Sturgis,  with  a number  of  illustrations  of 
interesting  bits  of  ancient  glass.  “ Washington  as 
a Spectacle,”  by  Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  is 
interesting,  and  exceedingly  well  illustrated  by 
Mr.  A.  Castaigne.  Mr.  Timothy  Cole  writes  the 
article  this  month  on  “Old  Dutch  Masters,” 
which  consists  of  a brief  note  on  (^uinten  Massys, 
with  an  illustration. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  Cobden 
.Sanderson  writes  an  article  on  “bookbinding: 
its  Processes  and  Ideal  ’’ ; which  is  interesting  as 
far  as  regards  the  description  of  the  processes  and 
the  critical  analyses  of  the  leading  styles  of  book- 
binding in  the  past ; but  the  connexion  of  the 
art  of  bookbinding  with  our  conception  of  the 
universe,  &c.,  &c.,  is  an  example  of  the  foolish 
and  exaggerated  cant  with  which  artistic  subjects 
are  now  too  often  treated.  Bookbinding  is  an 
interesting  and  charming  craft ; its  connexion 
with  “the  harmony  of  the  universe”  appears  to 
us  somewhat  remote. 

To  the  Pall  A/atl  Magazine  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough contributes  an  article  on  “ Blenheim  and 
its  Memories,”  with  several  illustrations  of  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  the  famous  mansion.  A 
not  very  good  drawing  of  the  interior  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  forms  an  illustration  to  a not 
very  good  sonnet  on  the  building.  Mr.  Procter's 
illustrations  to  a poem  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's 
“Back  to  the  Army  Again,”  are  admirable  in 
character  and  vigour  ; we  wish  they  may  induce 
some  attention  to  the  very  serious  point  raised  in 
the  poem  itself,  in  regard  to  a matter  which  may 
be  of  vital  concern  to  all  Englishmen  some  day. 

The  English  IllustrateJ  Afagazme  contains  an 
article,  by  Mr.  Lionel  Cust,  on  “ Grinling 
Gibbons,”  with  a number  of  illustrations  of  his 
work.  "The  article  is  a good  piece  of  critical 
annotation.  “ Some  Recent  Advances  in  Land- 
scape Photography  ” is  the  subject  of  an  article  by 
Mh  Derechef,  but  the  illustrations  do  not  in  the 
least  tend  to  alter  the  opinion  we  have  often 
expressed  that  for  “landscape  with  figures  ' 
photography  is  and  must  be  a failure,  because 
it  is  impossible  for  photography  ever  to  get  the 
sentiment  of  the  figure  as  a painter  can  give  it. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Alagazine,  Mr.  J-  G. 
M’Pherson  writes  on  “Cloud,  Fog,  and  Haze,” 
discriminating  between  the  physical  causes  which 
produce  each,  and  on  the  causes  of  the  difference 
between  town  and  country  fogs.  He  has  no 
remedy  to  offer  for  the  former,  however,  except 
the  old  one  of  more  legislation  over  domestic 
fires. 

In  the  New  Kcviesv  the  Earl  of  Meath  writes 
on  “The  Possibilities  of  the  Metropolitan 
Parks  ” ; in  the  course  of  the  article  he  suggests, 
and  rightly,  that  the  Royal  Parks  are  capable  of 
much  greater  improvement  : “ there  is  an  untidy, 
unkempt  look  about  the  larger  part  of  them”; 
they  are  neither  wild  land  nor  cultivated,  but 
something  between  the  two;  “ the  gravel  walks 
destroy  their  wild  character,  and  yet  the  edges  of 
these  paths  are  never  properly  maintained,  nor  is 
the  grass  cared  for.”  It  would  need  a good  deal 
of  money  to  keep  Hyde  Park  in  the  desired  state, 
but  something  more  could  certainly  be  done  with 
it  than  is  attempted  at  present. 

The  Antujuary  contains  Dr.  Cox’s  paper  on 
“ Some  Archruological  Errors  and  Fictions,”  read 
at  the  recent  Congress  of  Arch.eological 
Societies,  and  one  by  Mr.jF.  Gautier  giving  some 
information  on  the  contents  of  “The  New 
Museum  at  Rome,''  the  Maggazino  Archeologico, 
opened  on  May  7th. 

The  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 


ploration Fund  gives  Mr.  Bliss's  account  of  the 
commencement  of  a new  series  of  excavations  at 
Jerusalem,  on  Mount  Zion  ; much  has  not  been 
done  yet,  but  expectations  are  entertained  that 
the  excavations  will  have  important  results.  The 
same  contributor  gives  an  account  of  some  excava- 
tions on  the  plain  of  Jericho,  pursued  while 
waiting  for  the  permit  for  Jerusalem  excavations, 
and  which  resulted  in  the  finding  of  some  carved 
fragments  (illustrated)  pronounced  by  Major 
Conder  to  be  either  early  Crusaders'  or  late 
Byzantine  work. 

The  Essex  Rervie^v  (quarterly)  gives  an  account 
and  plans  and  sketches  of  two  small  churches, 
St.  Mary,  Salcot  Wigborough,  and  St.  Mary-the- 
Virgin,  Salcot  Virley,  by  Mr.  F.  Chancellor  ; 
and  an  article  on  the  origin  of  the  curious  and 
exotic  name  of  “ Billericay,”  borne  by  the  small 
town  on  either  side  of  a long  straggling  street 
which  runs  along  the  top  of  a rising  ground  in 
the  middle  of  the  county.  Billericay  was  a 
somewhat  important  place  once,  though  now  the 
quietest  and  most  sleepy  of  country  towns. 

Nos.  10  and  ll  of  Punch  Pictures  continue  as 
interesting  as  the  previous  issues. 


BUILDERS’  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

The  thirteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  at  the  registered  offices,  31, 
Bedtord-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  the  26th  ult., 
Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird,  Chairman,  presiding. 

The  notice  convening  the  meeting  having  been 
taken  as  read,  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of 
August  15,  1893,  were  read  and  confirmed.  The 
secretary,  Mr.  R.  S.  Henshaw,  then  read  the 
following  report  and  audited  accounts*  : — 

1.  In  presenting  their  thirteenth  annual  report, 
the  directors  .record  with  much  satisfaction  that 
there  is  an  increase  of  213/.  14s.  sd.  in  the 
premium  income  of  the  company,  and  a diminu- 
tion in  the  amount  paid  in  claims  of  1,447/.  19s., 
as  compared  with  last  year. 

2.  During  the  twelve  months  under  review,  the 
company  has  dealt  with  602  accidents,  including 
56  under  Class  3,  as  compared  with  605  and  62 
respectively  for  the  year  1892-3. 

3.  In  consequence  of  the  heavy  claims  during 
the  previous  lour  years,  and  in  view  of  the 
expected  introduction  of  a new  Employers’ 
Liability  Bill,  the  directors  considered  it  desirable 
to  consult  Mr.  George  King,  F.I.A.,  F.I'.  A.,  the 
actuary,  who  has  made  full  reports  on  the  specific 
points  of  the  business  of  the  company  referred  to 
him  by  the  directors,  which  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Board. 

4.  The  remuneration  of  the  directors  for  their 
services  during  the  past  year  will,  as  usual,  be  left 
to  the  members  in  general  meeting. 

5.  The  directors  much  regret  to  have  to  record 
the  death  of  one  of  their  colleagues,  Mr.  Robert 
Dennett,  of  Nottingham , President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  of  Great  Britain, 
but  they  do  not  propose,  at  any  rate  for  the 
present,  that  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled.  They 
also  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  'William 
Knox,  the  secretary  of  the  Northern  branch,  who 
had  served  the  company  .‘o  faithfully  since  its 
establishment.  The  Northern  committee  has 
appointed  Mr.  J.  A.  S.  Ilassal  to  act  as  their 
secretary. 

6.  In  accordance  with  the  articles  of  associa- 
tion the  following  directors  retire,  Messrs.  W. 
Brown,  F.  J.  Dove,  and  J.  Stevenson  Jones,  all 
of  whom  are  eligible  and  offer  themselves  for  re- 
election. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Dunk, 

“That  the  report  and  audited  accounts  be 
received  and  adopted.” 

Mr.  K.  Stewart-IIarrison  said  nothing  could 
indicate  belter  the  confidence  that  the  niemliers 
of  the  society  felt  in  its  direction  than  the  fact  of 
the  very  small  meeting ; and,  therefore,  in 
speaking  to  them  he  hoped  he  was  speaking  not 
only  to  those  present,  but,  through  the  press,  to 
those  who  were  not  present.  There  were  one  or 
two  points  in  connexion  with  the  accounts  laid 
before  them  on  which  he  wished  to  make  some 
observations,  not  in  any  hostile  spirit,  but  simjdy 
with  a view  of  drawing  attention  to  what  he 
might  term  the  excellence  of  the  society  itself. 
He  noted  that  the  amount  of  expenses  was  1,712/. 
per  annum,  that  the  premiums  amounted  to 
6,852/.,  and  the  expenses,  therefore,  were  25  per 
cent,  of  this  amount.  The  claims  were  4,539/., 
and  the  expenses  3775  per  cent,  of  this  amount. 
Weekly  the  expenses  were  32/.  iSs.  5d.,  and 
taking  eleven  directors,  because  he  assumed 
that  the  Chairman  and  the  two  vice- 


• We  omit  the  statement  of  accounts  from  this  report. 


chairmen  were  members  of  the  Board, 
the  fees  for  the  directors  amounted  to 
36/.  7s.  per  year  each  if  equally  divided. 

T.tking  the  premiums  paid,  6,852/.,  it  covered  the 
annual  amount  of  2,284,000/..  and  assuming  the 
average  wages  of  mechanics  and  labourers 
together  at  35s.  per  week,  this  meant  43,923/.  per 
week  distributed  among  25, 100  men,  and  taking 
the  claims  at  4,539/.,  it  meant  that  the  average 
per  man  was  3s.  yd.  per  annum,  and  he  thought 
that  these  figures  showed  most  clearly  that  the 
builders  who  were  members  of  the  society  con- 
ducted their  business  in  a way  that  showed  that  they 
regarded  very  carefully  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the 
workmen  they  employ.  Practically,  it  would 
mean  that  if  the  mer.  were  themselves  forming  a 
fund  to  meet  these  claims  they  would  have  to 
sacrifice  about  one-six-hundredth  of  their  annual 
earnings.  There  were  some  questions  which  he 
wished  to  ask;  (l)  How  the  1,288/.,  which  was  put 
down  as  salaries,  rents,  tS:c.,  was  made  up  ? (2)  Who 
received  the  commission  of  82/.  2s.  5*^-»  why? 
(3)  Were  the  solicitors’  and  the  law  costs  included 
in  the  claims  amount  of  4,539/-  ? (4)  Why  did 
the  directors  propose  not  to  fill  up  the  vacancy 
on  the  Board?  (5)  How  were  the  directors 
elected,  and  had  they  the  power  to  leave  a 
vacancy?  (6.)  What  was  the  advantage  of  the 
union  of  London  and  Liverpool  ? (7)  What  was 
the  expense  of  the  union  as  to  fares  and  the  like? 
(8)  Where  were  the  Board  meetings  held,  and 
M’here  were  the  committee  meetings  held  ? It  was 
quite  evident  that  if  the  Board  was  in  London 
the  Liverpool  members  must  be  at  the  expense  of 
attending,  and  he  assumed  this  did  not  come  out 
of  the  400/.  directors’  fees.  If  the  Board  was  in 
Liverpool,  then  the  expenses  were  incurred  by 
the  London  members.  (9)  Could  any  scheme  be 
devised  by  which  the  older  members  could  derive 
some  advantage  from  not  having  made  any  claims 
during  their  membership,  and  also  would  the 
directors  report  on  this  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
members?  With  regard  to  the  last  question  he 
was  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  actuarial  matters 
to  know  if  this  could  be  done,  but  he  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  where  a member  had  been  suD- 
scribing  or  j^aying  a premium  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  he  ought  to  be  placed  in  a better  position 
than  a new  member.  At  present  such  member 
derived  all  the  advantage  of  twenty  years’ 
experience  and  expenses  which  had  been  borne 
and  acquired  by  the  older  members. 

Several  other  members  having  spoken,  the 
Chairman  said  that  they  had  to  thank  Mr. 
Stewart-IIarrison  for  the  elaborate  criticism 
which  he  had  made  of  their  report  ami  accounts, 
but  that  he  was  unable  to  accept  his  figures  as 
correct,  and  particularly  he  could  not  agree  that 
the  average  wages  of  mechanics  and  labourers 
was  35s.  That  would  be  something  like  the 
London  rate  of  wages,  where  mechanics  were 
paid  94d.  and  labourers  6id.  per  hour  ; but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  thousands  of 
the  workmen  insured  in  this  company  were 
employed  in  the  country,  where  wages  were  as 
low  AS  4(1.  for  labourers  and  yd.  for  mechanics. 
The  item  of  1,285/.  for  expenses  of  manage- 
ment was  made  up  of  salaries,  rent,  advertising, 
printing  and  stationery,  general  office  expenses, 
petty  cash,  postage,  directors’  travelling  expenses, 
and  general  law  costs.  The  law  costs  appertaining 
to  the  several  claims  were,  however,  includeii  in 
the  amount  of  claims,  4,539/-  The  commission, 
82/.,  was  paid  to  agents  lor  the  introduction  of 
business.  The  directors  were  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  company  in  general  meeting,  and  1 
under  the  articles  of  association  the  directors  had  > 
the  power  of  leaving  a vacancy  unfilled  when  it 
occurred.  They  did  not  propose  filling  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Dennett,  as 
there  were  a sufficient  number  of  directors  in  1 
London  and  in  Liverpool  to  form  the  separate 
committees,  and  by  leaving  the  vacancy  there 
would  consequently  be  a reduction  in  the  travel- 
ling expenses.  The  advantage  of  having  an 
office  in  Liverpool  was,  that  building  operations  1 
were  carried  out  in  an  entirely  dilTerenl  manner 
in  the  North  of  England  from  what  they  were  in 
the  South,  so  that  it  was  considered  desirable  • 
have  a certain  number  of  directors  silling  in  the 
North  who  were  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
customs  of  the  trade.  In  addition  to  that,  there 
was  little  doubt  but  that  a large  amount: 
of  business  was  brought  to  the  company 
from  the  fact  of  it  having  a number  of 
northern  directors.  The  business  of  ihei 
company  was  conducted  by  two  committees,  onei 
sitting  in  London,  and  the  other  in  Liverpool. 
The  Board,  which  consisted  of  the  two  committees, 
meets  in  Ivondon  probably  two  or  three  times  ini 
the  course  of  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  con-, 
sidering  the  general  business  of  the  company 
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apart  from  the  actual  routine  business  which  was 
conducted  by  the  respective  committees.  As  to 
the  possibility  of  devising  a scheme  by  which  the 
older  members  should  derive  some  l^enefit,  the 
matter  was  having  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Board,  and  if  it  was  possible  to  devise  such  a 
scheme,  the  members  might  rest  assured  that  the 
directors  would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  do  so, 
as  it  was  a strictly  mutual  company. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  resolution  to  the 
meeting,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  A.  Stewart-Harrison  said  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  moving  the  usual  resolution  that  the 
honorarium  of  400/.  be  allowed  to  the  directors 
for  their  services  during  the  past  year.  The  whole 
of  the  directors  were  thoroughly  practical  men, 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  risks  run  by 
the  various  trades  in  carrying  on  building  opera- 
tions, and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  better 
judges  of  what  constitutes  a fair  and  reasonable . 
claim  than  the  gentlemen  who  now  occupied  seats 
at  the  Board.  He  believed  in  considering  the 
claims  they  had  acted  with  a just  and  fair-minded 
liberality,  and  it  spoke  well  for  the  building- 
trade  that  so  small  a sum  should  l)e  legitimately 
claimed  against  them  for  want  of  care  with  regard 
to  the  safety  of  their  workmen.  There  was  one 
point  that  he  should  venture  to  put,  and  it  was  this : 
\\  hether,  seeing  that  the  numbers  of  the  directors 
was  to  be  diminished,  and  the  Chairman  had  said 
that  they  did  not  propose  to  fill  up  the  vacancy 
for  economic  reasons,  whether  the  fees  to  eleven 
directors  should  be  the  same  as  to  twelve  ; that 
no  doubt,  was  a question  the  Chairman  would 
answer.  There  was  also  one  other  point  when 
speaking  of  the  directorship,  and  that  was  the 
question  as  to  when  the  directors  filled  up  the 
vacancy,  whether  they  would  not  endeavour  to 
find  a representative  of  the  smaller  interests  of 
the  building  trade  ; whether  they  would  not  fish, 
if  he  might  use  the  expression,  in  somewhat 
shallower  streams.  The  large  men,  employing 
their  hundreds  of  w'orkmen,  were  well  represented 
on  the  Board,  but  the  smaller  men,  employing 
from  ten  to  fifty,  he  did  irot  think  had  any 
representative. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  it  was  not  proposed 
to  reduce  the  fees  of  the  directors  in  consequence 
of  the  vacancy  on  the  Board,  as  the  fees  were 
payable  in  respect  of  the  past  year,  during  a con- 
siderable portion  of  which  time  Mr.  Robert 
Dennett  was  a member  of  the  Board.  When  it 
was  considered  desirable  to  fill  the  vacancy,  the 
directors  no  doubt  would  bear  in  mind  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  Mr.  Stewart-IIarrison. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Dunk,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Southern,  and  resolved  “ That  Mr. 
Alderman  W.  Brown  be  and  is  hereby  re-elected 
a director  of  the  company.” 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Stewart-Harrison,  and  resolved,  “That  Mr. 
F.  J.  Dove  be  and  is  hereby  re-elected  a director 
of  the  company.” 

It  was  also  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett, 
seconded  by  the  Chairman,  and  resolved,  “ That 
Mr.  J.  Stevenson  Jones  be  and  is  hereby  re-elected 
a director  of  the  company.” 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Stevenson  Jones, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wm.  Dunk,  and  resolved, 
“That  a vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  Mr. 
Stanley  G.  Bird  for  his  services  as  Chairman 
during  the  past  year,  and  also  for  presiding  over 
this  meeting.” 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  II.  H.  Bartlett, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wm.  Southern,  and  resolved, 

“ That  a vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Joseph 
C.  White  for  his  services  as  vice-chairman  of  the 
company  and  Chairman  of  the  Northern  committee 
during  the  past  year.”  The  proceedings  then 
terminated. 

\ K 

Strike  in  the  Boi-ton  Building  Trade.— The 
stonemasons  of  Bolton  struck  work  on  the  3rst  ult. 
through  a dispute  as  to  dressed  stone  brought  into 
the  town.  The  trade  union  regulations  stipulate 
that  stone  introduced  from  other  places  shall  not  be 
dressed  or  sawn  on  more  than  two  sides,  while  the 
employers  refuse  to  be  bound  by  this  limit.  The 
Building  Trades'  Federation  have  sided  with  the 
stonernasons.  It  is  expected  that  a general  strike, 
involving  several  thousand  workpeople,  will  result. 

The  Sanitary  Tn.stitute.— At  an  e-xaTiination 
for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  held  at  Birmingham  on 
July  27  and  28,  the  following  nine  candidates  were 
certified  to  be  competent,  as  regards  their  sanitary 
knowledge,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  : — Joseph  Henry  Ablett,  Birmingham  ; 

E.  J.  Leo  Bossward,  Birmingham  ; Edward  Carr, 
Birmingham  ; Shafto  John  Chapman,  Norwich  ; 
Thomas  Fenn,  Shaweross,  Dewsbury  ; Arthur  Floyd, 
Leeds  ; Arthur  James  Gray,  Birmingham  ; William 
Natlianiel  Jarvis,  Kingsbridge ; William  Vincent . 
Macdonald,  Manchester.  J 


COMPETITIONS. 

Labourers’  Cottages, Longford,  Ireland. 
— The  competition  for  these  buildings  has  just 
been  decided,  with  the  result  that  Messrs.  Blower 
& Slatter,  of  Curzon  Chambers,  Birmingham,  and 
Mr.  R.  Gieave,  A.  R.I.B.A.,  of  26,  Arundel-road, 
Croydon,  Surrey,  have  been  bracketed  together, 
the  premium  of  ro/.  being  divided. 

Board  School,  Sheffield. — At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Sheffield  School  Board,  held  on 
the  19th  ult.,  the  Buildings  Committee,  having 
examined  fourteen  sets  of  plans  submitted  by 
Sheffield  architects  for  the  proposed  school  at 
Tinsley  Park-road,  recommended  the  acceptance 
of  one  which,  upon  opening  the  envelopes  accom- 
panying the  plans,  it  was  found  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  Messrs.  Holmes  iS:  Watson,  St.  James’- 
row.  The  plans  coming  next  in  order  were  from 
Mr.  C.  J.  Innocent,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hale,  Messrs. 
Holmes  & Watson,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Wigfull.  Mr. 
Fletcher  thanked  the  architects  of  Sheffield  for 
having  sent  in  such  a number  of  plans.  Mr. 
Innocent  and  Mr.  Hale  were  awarded  the  pre- 
miums of  15/.  and  10/.  respectively  offered  by 
the  Board  for  the  plans  considered  to  be  second 
and  third  in  merit. 

New  Offices,  &c.,  Litti.eborough. — 
Messrs.  Woodhouse  & Willoughby,  of  Manchester, 
the  assessors  appointed  to  adjudicate  and  advise 
the  Littleborough  Local  Board  upon  the  designs 
sent  in  in  this  competition,  have  awarded  the 
first  premium  to  Design  23,  by  Messrs.  Clark  & 
Hutchinson,  of  2S,  John-street,  Bedford  Row, 
W.C.,  and  the  second  premium  to  Design  14A, 
by  l^Iessrs.  Duncan  & Butterworth,  of  South 
Parade,  Rochdale.  The  Assessors’  report  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Local  Board. 

1 ♦ I 

A WINDOW  AT  ALL  SAINTS’, 
LOUGHBOROUGH. 

The  small  Perpendicular  window  inserted  in 
the  south  aisle.  All  Saints’,  Loughborough,  shown 
in  the  accompanying  sketch,  has  given  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  discussion.  The  explanation  of  its 
origin  seems  to  me  very  obvious,  but  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  refer  to  the  history  of  this 
part  of  the  church,  and  the  reasons  that  determine 
one’s  conclusion. 

The  church  had  in  the  first  instance  a single 
aisle  and  transept ; the  plinth  of  the  latter 
can  be  traced  at  the  east  end  of  the  second 
aisle.  The  arcade  which  divides 
the  two  aisles  was  put  up  by  the 
fourteenth-century  builders  when 
they  erected  the  additional  aisle 
with  the  large  windows,  which 
they  no  doubt  filled  with  rich 
glass.  The  respond  against  the 
west  wall  of  the  transept  shows 
how  the  earlier  work  was  redressed 
and  brought  into  use.  It  was  a 
hundred  years  or  more  after  this — 
that  is,  late  in  the  fifteenth  century 
— that  the  little  window  appeared. 

W’alled  up  now  on  the  outside,  it 
was  walled  up  inside  and  out  at 
the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the 
church,  commenced  by  Scott  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  Originally 
it  was  glazed,  and  had  an  outer 
arch  and  jamb  not  very  dissimilar 
to  those  in  the  belfry  stage  of  the 
tower,  and,  being  much  decayed, 
was  some  time  in  the  last  century 
walled  up,  we  may  suppose,  as 
the  easiest  way  out  of  the  necessity 
for  repairs,  the  need  of  the  window 
having  from  their  point  of  view 
ceased  ; and  probably  they  carried 
it  so  far  as  to  wall  and  plaster  it 
across  on  the  inside  also. 

There  is  an  engraving  dated 
1790  which  shows  the  south  side 
of  the  church,  but  without  any  trace 
of  the  small  window ; it  must 
therefore  have  been  walled  up 
prior  to  this. 

The  altar  in  the  south  aisle  of 
many  Medireval  churches  brought 
with  it  a special  arrangement  of 
window  : thus  an  aisle  with  two- 
light  windows  would  have  the 
easternmost  window  a three-light, 
as  at  Elm  Church,  near  Wisbech, 
where  a Perpendicular  window 
replaces  the  14th  century  two- 
light  ; or  the  window  would  be  kept  very  close 
to  the  east  wall,  as  at  Addlethorpe  Church, 
Lincolnshire.  And  the  window  and  the  piscina, 
and  sometimes  the  sedilia  were  combined. 
Other  examples  that  occur  to  me  are  at 


Hawton,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Long  Stanton, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Thus,  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  as  we 
may  surmise,  a wealthy  donor  gave  the  altar- 
piece  he  desired  in  addition  to  the  screens  and 
other  necessary  adjuncts  a special  effect  for  his 
gift,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  the  Mediaeval 
men  when  they  made  changes  or  additions  had 
small  veneration  for  the  work  of  those  who  pre- 
ceded them,  and  used  up  again  or  destroyed  to 
suit  their  own  ends.  What  the  donor  desired 
was  a special  effect  of  light  upon  the  rood  and 
sculptures  of  the  altar ; the  fourteenth  century 
windows  referred  to  previously,  filled  with  rich 
and  deep-coloured  glass,  were  neither  in  harmony 
with  the  period,  his  taste,  or  the  effect  he 
required,  and  he,  therefore,  had  this  small  window 
inserted,  regardless  of  the  adjoining  work, 
filled  it  with  the  delicate  glass  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  illustrating,  probably,  the  life  of  the 
saint  to  whom  the  altar  was  dedicated,  and  com- 
bining with  it  the  piscina,  the  whole  being 
designed  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  altar  and 
altar-piece. 

Of  the  latter  nearly  every  trace  has  disappeared. 
All  that  is  left  are  three  mutilated  carved  corbels 
and  some  other  traces  of  tabernacle  work,  the 
sculpture  canopies  and  more  delicate  work  having 
all  vanished. 

These  subtleties  of  effect  are  by  no  means 
unusual  in  Mediceval  times  ; there  are  numerous 
references  to  them  in  old  manuscripts,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  not  unknown  in  our  own 
day,  while  on  the  Continent  they  are  still 
practised  to  a pernicious  extent. 

Since  writing  the  above  I have  heard  that  this 
part  of  the  aisle  is  sometimes  alluded  to  as  having 
been  “ Burton’s  Chantry.”  I knew  Thomas 
Burton  had  been  a great  benefactor  to  the  town. 
He  was  a merchant  of  the  Staple  of  Calais,  and 
died  in  1496.  His  munificence  and  the  above 
facts  seem  to  point  to  him  as  the  wealthy  donor 
of  the  fifteeenth  century  who  inserted  the  small 
Perpendicular  window. 

W.  Samuel  Weatherley. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Admissions  to  Architectural  School, 
— 'I'he  following  candidates  have  been  admited, 
to  the  Architectural  School  of  the  Royal  Academty 
Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  master.  Upper  School : — 


C.  R.  R.  Clarke,  W.  11.  Hazel),  G.  J.  J. 
Lacy,  T.  G.  Lucas,  A.  W.  Newman,  A.  A. 
Reeve,  T.  A.  Sladdin,  G.  Weald.  Lenoer 
School:— \l.  Budden,  F.  Chatterlon,  A.  George, 
A.  Stratton,  J.  Watson. 
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Sllustrations. 


DESIGN  FOR  CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOLS. 

JlE  devote  the  illustrations  in  this  number 
to  Messrs.  Paley  & Austin’s  design  in 

this  competition,  giving  the  general  view 

of  the  buildings,  the  scale  drawings  of  the  hall 
and  class-rooms,  those  of  some  of  the  boarding- 
houses, and  the  block  plan  of  the  whole.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  report  sent  in  by  the 
architects  with  the  design  will  serve  to  explain 
their  intentions : — 

" General  Scheme, — On  passing  through  the  clock- 
tower  entrance,  the  educational  division  and 
chapel  lie  to  the  left-hand  on  the  east,  and  the 
residential  division  to  the  right-hand  on  the  west, 
with  the  preparatory  school  still  further  west,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  Chelshams-road.  The  main 
quadrangle  entered  through  the  gateway  has  its 
east,  west,  and  north  sides  bounded  by  a covered-in 
cloister  15  ft.  wide,  from  which  communicate  directly 
all  the  educational  buildings,  the  governors’,  secre- 
tary's, and  masters’  common  rooms,  the  museum, 
library,  chapel,  dining  hall,  and  music  house. 

Central  Hall. — This  room  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  an  8 ft.  corridor  in  two  heights,  with 
fifteen  class-rooms  opening  directly  from  it  on  each 
floor,  with  ample  staircases  at  both  ends,  and  with 
observation  windows  from  the  corridors  to  each  class- 
room. The  hall  is  lighted  by  a continuous  clearstory 
all  round,  the  windows  at  certain  intervals  being 
continued  directly  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  ventilate 
the  corridors — a matter  of  great  importance.  An 
internal  gallery  is  designed  to  run  completely  round 
the  roof,  with  dormer  windows  opening  directly  on  to 
it  I'for  ventilation  ; the  gallery  itself  being  available 
for  heating  pipes  to  prevent  down-draughts,  and  for 
the  conduction  of  the  electric  wires.  Its  floor  would 
be  covered  with  thin  lead,  and  the  turret  staircase 
conducting  to  it  would  be  kept  strictly  under  lock 
and  key.  There  is  a large  extracting  ventilator 
provided  over  the  centre  of  the  hall.  Lavatories  are 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  and  there  are  con- 
venient rooms  and  special  entrance  for  the  head- 
master. I n case  the  central  hall  may  be  thought  too 
ample  we  have  shown  a reduced  plan  to  a smaller 
scale,  with  a reduction  of  6 ft.  in  width  and  20  ft.  in 
length,  by  which  the  same  arrangements  of  class- 
rooms, corridors,  &c. , could  be  carried  out  without 
seriously  detracting  from  the  general  utility  in  any 
important  degree. 

Class-rooms. — We  propose  to  ventilate  the  class- 
rooms by  electric  fans  placed  centrally  over  each 
block  in  connexion  with  extracting  flues,  in  addition 
to  the  complete  through  ventilation  which  is  provided 
by  means  of  opening  and  falling-in  casements. 
Fresh-air  inlets  are  also  provided  in  connexion  with 
the  hot -water  coils.  ^ 

Science  Schools.— are  placed  near  to  the 
central  hall,  with  ample  room  for  future  extension. 
The  ventilation  from  the  fume  closets  is  intended  to 
be  by  brick  flues,  with  steam-coils  placed  in  a 
chamber  at  the  top  and  near  the  outlets. 

Museum. — This  is  shown  of  the  specified  size,  but 
we  have  thought  that  much  additional  future  space 
might  be  inexpensively  gained  by  means  of  the 
gallery  shown  on  the  plans. 

Chapel. — We  have  not  followed  the  more  usual 
plan  of  a school  chapel,  but  have  adopted  a scheme 
with  a low  central  tower,  an  example  of  which 
occurs  at  Merton  College,  The  shortened  aisles 
would  allow  of  easy  enlargement  in  the  future,  if 
required,  in  connexion  with  the  girls’  school,  and 
would  afford  opportunity  for  using  the  several 
blocks  of  seats  for  different  divisions  of  boys  with 
separate  access.  One  aisle  might  be  omitted 
entirely  at  first,  to  save  expense,  and  the  arches  be 
temporarily  built  up.  It  is  intended  that  the  groining 
should  be  of  wood. 

Head  • Master' s House.— is  placed  imme- 
diately south  of  the  main  quadrangle,  and  would  be 
easily  accessible  ; it  would  be  quiet,  and  have  a 
pleasant  view  and  garden  to  the  south.  The  floor 
level  would  be  i8o’o,  and  a certain  amount  of 
terracing  might  be  required,  but  not  to  any  impor- 
tant extent— 3 ft.  or  4 ft.  at  the  most. 

Medical  Officer's  House.— 'Vcs\%  would  be  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  head-master’s  house,  and  near  to 
the  infirmary,  with  ready  access  to  the  sanatorium 
road,  and  with  pleasant  view  and  southern  position. 

Sanatorium.— 'Vsi\s,  is  located  in  the  extreme 
south-east  comer  of  the  property,  on  high  ground, 
with  a floor  level  of  184-0,  and  with  an  excellent  and 
airy  prospect.  Its  main  sewer  to  Stammerham 
would  have  a fall  of  about  i in  115.  We  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  somewhat  departing  from  the  instruc- 
tions in  this  instance,  by  making  this  building  on 
two  floors  only.  It  appeared  to  us  to  be  impossible 
to  wholly  utilise,  without  waste,  the  ground  floor 
as  described  in  the  instructions  ; but  all  the  rooms 
and  arrangements  for  isolation  have  been  provided 
in  full 

Infirmary.— have  placed  this  to  the  south- 
■ west  of  the  main  buildings,  so  that  patients  could  be 
conveyed  directly  to  the  sanatorium  from  it,  without 
passing  through  the  main  school  grounds.  The 
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floor  level  would  be  178 'o.  We  are  much  indebted  , 
to  Dr.  Alder  Smith  for  his  suggestive  plans  of  this 
and  the  sanatorium. 

Residential  Houses.— 'Tas.'z^  are  planned  _so  as  to 
obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  light,  ventilation,  and 
healthfulness  possible,  with  convenient  arrange- 
ments for  the  service.  One  most  important  point 
was  difficult  to  arrange,  and  that  is,  covered  wavs 
for  the  servants  and  boys  to  the  dining-hall.  This 
has  been  secured  with  the  minimum  expense  by 
putting  the  boys'  corridor  over  that  for  the  servants, 
a continuous  basement  being  also  provided  as  a 
subway  for  pipes,  &c.  Thus  in  stormy  weather  or 
after  dark  the  boys  and  servants  could  reach  the 
dining-halls  from  all  the  houses  under  cover,  and 
entirely  distinct  from  one  another.  It  is  provided 
for  these  corridors  to  be  completely  severed  and 
open  to  the  air  at  intervals,  so  as  to  run  no  risk  of 
infection  in  case  of  any  outbreak  of  illness.  The 
five  residential  blocks  are  arranged  around  the 
kitchen  department,  and  in  certain  cases  have  their 
end  wings  inclined  outward  at  an  angle,  so  as  to 
afford  more  space  between  the  offices.  _ Two 
calorifiers  are  proposed,to  each  block,  and  situated 
in  a basement  under  a portion  of  the  matron's 
block  : these  chambers  would  be  connected  directly 
with  the  subways  along  which  the  steam-pipes  would 
be  brought  to  the  calorifiers,  one  of  which  would 
heat  the  low-pressure  hot-water  system,  and  the 
other  the  pipes  for  the  hot-water  service  to  baths, 
lavatories,  &c.  A system  of  natural  ventilation  is 
provided  generally  throughout  the  bouses,  by  ineans 
of  open  fireplaces  with  extracting  flues  in  addition  at 
ceiling  level,  and  by  means  of  ample  falling-in 
casements  above  the  transom  on  both  sides  of 
dormitories  and  day-rooms,  and  opening  swing 
casements  below  the  transoms,  supplemented  by 
fresh  air  admitted  over  the  hot-water  pipes,  which  in 
day-rooms  would  be  coils  in  window  recesses,  with 
inlet  grids  and  outlets  to  rooms  at  window-sills,  and 
in  the  dormitories  and  corridors  continuous  pipes  at 
floor  level  with  shades  to  divert  the  incoming  air 
over  the  hot  pipes,  which  is  admitted  by  inlet  grids 
placed  at  intervals  in  the  outside  wall. 

Flat  System. — We  have  prepared  a plan  on  this 
system,  but  find  that  it  involves  more  cubical 
contents  than  the  usual  plan,  viz. , about  60,000  ft.  in 
the  largest  block.  We  hardly  think  that  in  practice 
this  plan  would  be  found  more  convenient.  . . • 

Preparatory  School. — This,  as  already  stated,  is 
separated  from  the  main  schools  by  the  Cbelsbams- 
road  and  by  the  adjoining  copse,  which,  with  all 
trees  on  the  properly,  we  propose,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  retain.  T hese  we  have  marked  on  the  block  plans 
in  all  cases.  The  residential  block  would  be  similar 
in  general  treatment  to  the  other  blocks,  but  varied 
as  required  to  meet  the  smaller  number  of  boys,  and 
its  situation.  A covered  playground  is  provided,  as 
there  is  no  cloister.  The  head-master's  house 
would  have  a good  southern  aspect.  . . . 

Fireproof  Floors. — All  upper  floors  to  be  of  fire- 
proof flooring  on  the  Fawcett  system,  with  i^-in. 
boards  laid  direct  and  spiked  on  to  the  breeze 
concrete,  which  would  be  coaled  with  a thin  layer  of 
asphalte  before  the  boards  are  laid.  All  ground  floors, 
where  indicated,  to  be  laid  with  pitch-pine  wood 
blocks  on  bed  of  well  asphalted  concrete. 

Materials  Generally. — We  propose  that  the  walls 
should  be  built  of  sound,  well-burnt,  local  brick, 
which,  from  what  we  learn,  could,  most  probably, 
be  made  on  the  property.  The  facing  to  be  of 
machine-made  wire  cut  bricks  similar  to  those  manu- 
factured by  Thos.  Lawrence  & Sons,  Bracknell, 
Berks,  and  which  have  been  used  throughout  the 
new  buildings  at  Egham  Holloway  College,  plainly 
pointed  with  understruck  joint.  Lead  for  all  roofs 
and  gutters  to  be  not  less  than  7 lbs. 

Stone. — We  have  thought  that  for  so  important  a 
building,  and  which  is  intended  to  be  of  lasting 
description,  stone  in  preference  to  terra-cotta  should 
be  used  for  dressings,  and,  on  account  of  its  colour 
and  durability  we  propose  Ancaster  stone,  from  the 
Lindley  Quarries ; or,  if  found  too  expensive,  Ham 
Hill  or  Brown  Hartham  Park.  Tenders,  if  obtained, 
might  be  asked  for  in  both  descriptions.  In  such 
test  estimates  as  we  have  made  with  a view  of 
arriving  at  a basis  of  price,  we  have  allowed  6s.  per 
cubic  foot,  worked  and  set.  We  propose  to  line  the 
central  and  dining  halls  and  chapel  with  sawn  stone, 
in  courses  ; and  to  face  the  chapel  outside  in  stone 
in  varying  courses. 

Slate.— Osi  accoimt  of  dryness  and  durability,  we 
propose  green  Westmoreland  slate  for  all  the  roofs, 
excepting  that  of  the  chapel,  which  we  propose  to  be 
of  Yorkshire  stone  slate  ; and  some  of  the  smaller 
houses  might  be  tiled,  by  way  of  variety.  . , 

Ventilation  and  Heating. — In  addition  to  the 
description  already  given  in  connexion  with  the 
residential  buildings,  which  may  be  taken  as  a type! 
we  may  say  generally  that  we  have  provided  for  a 
natural  system  of  ventilation  by  means  of  ample  air 
spaces  round  all  buildings,  by  through  ventilation  by 
means  of  opening  windows,  and  by  admission  of  air 
over  hot  water  coils  and  pipes.  Extraction  would 
be  by  open  fireplaces  and  flues  from  ceiling  lev.  l. 
and  in  the  case  of  the  main  class-rooms  and  prepar- 
atory school  by  electric  fans,  and  in  laboratories  by 
steam-coils  as  described.  The  healing  would  be  by 
low-pressure  hot  water  heated  in  calorifiers,  by 
steam,  which  would  be  generated  at  the  central 
boiler-house." 


WINGFIELD  MANOR  BAY  WINDOW.  [ 
This  sketch  shows  a bay  window  on  the  north  | 
side  of  the  Quadrangle.  It  would  seem  to  have  j 
lighted  the  hall,  with  a row  of  traceried  windows 
as  well,  of  which  now  nothing  remains  but  ruins. 
The  chapel  and  great  state  apartment  was  to  the 
left  of  this  hall,  with  the  north  porch  and  fine 
window  in  the  chapel  (?)  gable,  on  the  same 
elevation  as  the  bay  window.  The  whole  of  the 
Late  work  is  very  fine,  with  rich  tracery  and 
moulded  jambs.  'The  manor  suflfered  in  the  wars 
of  1643,  when  it  w.5s  taken  by  storm,  probably  by 
the  Royalists.  F.  B.  Lamb. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

SEWER  VENTILATION. 

Sir,— The  objection  made  to  my  plan  of 
admitting  fresh  air  into  a sewer  near  the  invert,  on 
the  ground  that  it  might  get  stopped  by  the  flow  of 
the  sewage,  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 


drain  from  the  bouse,  which  is  alw.ays  placed  as  near 
the  invert  as  possible. 

The  position  of  both  should  be  regulated  by  cir- 


cumstances. With  due  consideration  to  this  point 
I would  still  contend  that  the  lower  the  inlet  vent- 
pipe  enters  the  drain  the  better. 

The  usual  plan  of  admitting  cold  air  at  the  top  of 
an  inspection  chamber  and  extracting  the  foul  air 
from  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  is  a failure,  admitted 
by  the  use  of  talc  doors  to  prevent  a back  draught. 

This  is  frequently  the  only  way  in  which  any  ven- 
tilation can  be  obtained;  but  when  I have  found  it 
possible  to  admit  the  cold  air  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber,  and  to  take  the  outlet  from  the  top  of  the 
chamber,  I have  done  so  with  remarkably  satisfactory 
results.  I enclose  an  illustration  of  a case  in  point, 
which  I tested  by  firing  off  two  smoke  rockets  at 
once,  and  could  get  no  smoke  into  the  inlet  vent- 
pipe  until  1 closed  the  mouth  of  the  outlet  vent, 
when  the  smoke  rose  very  gradually  in  the  inlet 
vent,  but  immediately  receded  when  the  outlet  was 
uncovered. 

The  tendency  of  cold  air  to  fall  and  hot  air  to 
rise  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  superiority 
of  my  plan  over  the  more  usual  method,  and  I 
would  therefore  venture  again  to  urge  its  adoption 
for  both  sewer  and  drain  ventilation. 

Arthur  Baker. 


DEPOSITS  FROM  COMPETING 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — I feel  sure  that  you  have  expressed  the 
wishes  of  the  profession  at  large  in  your  Note  on 
the  question  of  deposit  fees  for  instructions  and 
conditions  for  a competition.  An  instance  in  point 
came  to  my  notice  last  week,  when  a deposit  fee  was 
asked  from  competitors  who  intended  to  apply  for 
the  conditions  of  a comiKtition  for  the  "Halifax 
and  Huddersfield  Bank."  For  these  I applied, 
stating  that  I should  be  happy  to  forward  the 
deposit  on  condition  that  it  should  be  returned 
within  a reasonable  stated  time,  as  many  unforeseen 
circumstances  in  business  arise  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  a design  owing  to  pressure.  I added 
that  I was  sure  the  bank  directors  had  no  desire 
to  make  a profit  off  inlending  competitors,  and 
awaited  the  managers'  reply,  which  was  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  returning  any  deposit-money 
except  on  receipt  of  a design. 

Wm.  A.  PiTE,  F.R.I.B.A. 


DARLINGTON  PROPOSED  NEW  SCHOOL 
COMPETITIVE  DESIGNS. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a paragraph 
in  your  last  issue  referring  to  these  designs,  and 
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stating  that  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect,  London 
(to  whom  the  designs  had  been  submitted  by  the 
School  Board),  had  placed  them  in  the  order  given 
in  your  paper.  Mr.  Robson  did  not  place  any  other 
plans  in  order  of  merit  beyond  the  ist  and  2nd.  I 
think  in  fairness  to  the  other  competitors  this  letter 
should  appear  in  your  next  issue. 

F.  T.  Steavenson, 

• Clerk  to  School  Board,  Darlington. 


ZThe  Stuhent’0  (Tolumn. 

DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
SUPPLY.  — VI. 

PUMPING  BY  STEAM,  GAS,  PETROLEUM,  WATER, 
AND  WTND  POWER. 

HHE  various  systems  of  motive  power  for 
pumping  are  determined  by  the  work  to 
be  performed,  the  accessibility  of  the 
pumping-station,  and  by  local  and  other  con- 
ditions depending  upon  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  each  case. 

The  unit  of  power  in  common  use  is  the 
mechanical  force  necessary  to  perform  a certain 
amount  of  work  known  as  a horse-power,  and  is 
equal  to  33,000  lbs.  raised  i ft.  high  per  minute. 
The  terms  used  to  express  horse-power  being 
somewhat  indefinite,  a brief  reference  may  not  Ije 
out  of  place. 

Nominal  Horse-power  is  a commercial  term  for 
stating  the  size  of  an  engine  without  regard  to  the 
actual  power  it  will  develop. 

Actual  or  Indicated  Horse-power  is  the  power 
calculated  from  a diagram  of  the  work  performed 
by  the  steam  in  the  cylinder,  one  horse-power 
being  equal  to  33,000  lbs.  lifted  i foot  height  in 
one  minute,  or 

I -h. p.  = Units  of  work  -done*  per  minute 
33,000. 

Eff'ective  or  Brake  Horse-power  is  measured  by 
a friction  brake  or  dynamometer,  and  represents 
the  indicated  horse-power  less  the  power  absorbed 
by  the  working  of  the  engine  or  motor. 

In  these  papers  it  is  only  proposed  to  refer  to 
the  indicated  horse-power  except  where  otherwise 
stated. 

Steam-power  as  applied  to  pumping  for  water- 
works is  of  general  application,  and  the  results 
are  more  economical  for  heavy  pumping  than  any 
other  system.  The  engine  for  applying  the 
power  takes  several  well-known  forms,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  vertical,  horizontal, 
beam,  and  Cornish  engines,  each  of  which  has 
several  types.  Steam-engines  are  divided  into 
two  mam  systems  — non-condensing  and  con- 
densing. The  former  exhaust  their  steam  direct 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  the  steam  is  used  at  full 
pressure,  either  partially  or  throughout  the  stroke, 
sufficient  allowance  being  made  to  cut  off  and 
avoid  back  pressure.  Condensing  engines  exhaust 
their  steam  into  a condenser,  which  is  in  a state 
of  partial  vacuum  owing  to  the  steam  coming  in 
contact  with  a number  of  tubes  through  or  around 
which  cold  water  is  circulating,  or,  in  some  cases,  a 
jet  of  cold  water.  The  air  and  condensed  water 
are  removed_  by  an  air-pump,  which  is  worked 
from  the  engine.  The  water  from  the  condensers 
having  an  average  temperature  of  100  deg. 
Fahrenheit  is  used  for  feeding  the  boilers,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  grease  getting  into  it 
and  thus  injuring  the  boilers.  Condensing  engines 
are  divided  into  systems  according  to  the  number 
of  expansions  employed— viz.  ; simple  or  single 
cylinder,  compound  or  two  cylinders,  triple  or 
three  cylinders,  and  so  on  as  the  range  of  expansion 
increases.  Tlie  simple  engine  consists  of  a single 
cylinder  in  which  the  steam  is  exhausted  into  the 
condenser  after  having  dune  its  work.  The  com- 
pound engine  consists  of  two  cylinders  ; the  steam 
after  being  partially  expended  in  the  small  or  high- 
pressure  cylinder  is  exhausted  into  the  large,  or 
low-pressure  cylinder,  and  there  undergoes  further 
expansion  before  being  exhausted  into  the  con- 
denser. The  chief  difference  between  the  simple 
and  compound  systems  is  that  in  the  former  case 
the  whole  of  the  range  of  temperature  occurs  in 
one  cylinder,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  is  divided 
between  the  two  cylinders,  and  the  loss  due  to 
the  extreme  variation  of  temperature  in  one 
cylinder  is  thereby  prevented.  Theoretically 
the  low-pressure  cylinder  with  steam  pressure 
and  expansion  the  same  as  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  worked  on  the  simple  or  single  system 
would  develop  more  power  than  the  two  com- 
bined, but  practically,  owing  to  the  various  losses 
that  occur,  the  theoretical  results  cannot  be 
attained. 

The  advantages  of  the  non-condensing  engine 
are : — 

I.— The  simplicity  of  the  mechanism  and  con- 
struction. 


2.  — The  easy  accessibility  to  its  working  parts, 
and 

3.  — Inexpensive  foundations. 

In  fuel  economy,  however,  it  does  not  compare 
favourably  with  the  condensing  engine  for 
permanent  work.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  water- 
works for  temporary  purposes,  or  where  only  a 
small  engine  is  required. 

The  advantage  of  the  condensing  engine  is  its 
economy  of  fuel.  The  first  cost  is  high,  and  the 
foundations  are  expensive,  but  for  heavy  pumping 
the  satisfactory  working  of  these  engines,  together 
with  a fuel  economy  of  about  25  per  cent,  over 
the  non-condensing  engines,  outweigh  any  other 
considerations. 

The  Consumption  of  Coal  per  /.  H.P.  per  hour. 

Non-condensing  engines  from  4 to  7 lbs. 

Condensing  engines  (simple)  ...  ,,  3 to  5 lbs. 

,,  ,,  (compound)  ,,  lA  to  3 lbs. 

Gas-power  is  utilised  by  the  explosion  of  a 
mixture  of  coal  gas  and  air  in  the  cylinder,  which, 
acting  on  the  piston,  gives  the  requisite  motion. 
The  charge  consists  of  air  next  the  piston 
combining  gradually  with  a mixture  of  gas  and 
air,  which  becomes  stronger  until  the  firing-point 
is  reached.  This  gradual  increase  of  explosive 
strength  has  the  effect  of  doing  the  work  gra- 
dually and  preventing  shocks,  as  well  as  sustaining 
the  pressure  to  the  end  of  the  stroke. 

Pumping  by  gas  has  many  advantages  over  the 
use  of  small  steam-engines  : — 

1.  There  is  no  loss  when  the  engine  is  not 
working. 

2.  — It  can  be  started  by  merely  turning  the  gas 
on  and  lighting  the  jet,  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  fly-wheel  a start. 

3- — It  can  be  fixed  in  almost  any  position,  and 
requires  no  attention,  as  must  be  the  case  when  a 
boiler  and  steam-engine  are  used. 

There  are  many  forms  of  these  engines,  each 
claiming  special  advantages,  and  all  giving  satis- 
factory results. 

The  consumption  of  gas  per  indicated  horse- 
power varies  from  17^  cubic  feet  per  hour  in  the 
larger  engines  to  25  cubic  feet  per  hour  in  the 
smaller  sizes. 

Where  the  ordinary  illuminating  gas  is  either 
too  costly  or  not  available,  the  Uowson  Gas 
Producers  are  frequently  adopted,  giving  a non- 
illmninating  gas  which  costs  from  3d.  to  4d.  per 
1,000  cubic  feel. 

Petroleum-power  engines  differ  from  the  gas- 
engines  chiefly  in  the  method  of  delivering  the 
oil  in  measured  quantities  with  the  requisite  pro- 
portion of  air.  The  oil  is  stored  in  a tank  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  serve  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours  as  required.  The  firing  light  is  obtained 
from  the  flame  of  a lamp  kept  continually 
burning.  The  advantages  of  this  engine  for 
pumping  are  : — 

1.  — The  cheapness  of  the  oil. 

2.  — The  slight  amount  of  attention  required. 

3.  — The  small  capital  cost. 

4.  — The  facility  of  fixing  in  any  position. 

The  cost  for  oil  varies  from  |d.  to  i^d.  per 
indicated  horse-power  per  hour. 

Water-power  may  be  utilised  for  pumping  in 
several  different  ways,  among  which  are  hydraulic 
rams,  water-wheels,  and  turbines. 

The  hydraulic  ram  is  frequently  applied  when 
the  water  is  abundant  and  the  fall  moderate.  The 
action  is  as  follows  : — The  momentum  of  the 
inflowing  water  when  arrested  is  expended  in 
forcing  a portion  of  itself  through  the  delivering- 
pipe  into  a tank  or  reservoir. 

If  11  = Height  of  source  of  supply  above  the 
ram. 

If  /<!  = Height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be 
forced. 

If  Q = Volume  of  supply. 

If  D = Volume  delivered. 


The  advantages  of  the  ram  are  ; — 

1.  — The  simplicity  of  its  parts. 

2.  — The  facility  with  which  it  can  be  fixed. 

3.  — The  little  or  no  attention  required. 

4.  — Its  moderate  cost. 

Water-wheels  for  driving  pumps  and  other 
purposes  are  named  according  to  the  way  in  which 
they  are  acted  on  by  the  water. 

1.  — Overshot  when  the  water  is  delivered  on 
the  top  of  the  wheel. 

2.  — Breast  when  delivered  about  the  centre, 
and 

3.  — Undershot  w'hen  driven  from  the  bottom, 
where  there  is  a considerable  velocity  in  the  water. 

The  overshot  wheel  gives  the  greatest  power 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  water,  and  is  there- 
fore applicable  where  the  supply  of  water  is 
scanty. 


The  horse-power  (effective)  is  calculated  as 
Ibllows  : — 

E H P = . 

■ C ’ 

O = Quantity  of  water  in  cubic  feet  per  second. 

H = Effective  height  of  the  fail  in  feet. 

C = 13  for  c\vershot  wheels; 

15  for  breast  wheels  ; 

1 1 7 for  high  breast  wheels  ; 

22  for  undershot  wheels. 

Turhisies  when  carefully  designed  with  regard 
to  the  conditions  of  working  are  the  best  and  most 
efficient  motors.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes — Pressure  and  Impulse  turbines,  the  former 
acting  partly  by  impulse  and  partly  by  pressure, 
and  the  latter  entirely  by  impulse.  The  turbine 
consists  of  a cylinder  revolving  horizontally,  to 
which  are  attached  spiral  discs.  The  water  is 
introduced  at  the  top,  and  by  its  pressure  on  the 
sides  and  bottoms  of  the  spiral  chambers  causes 
the  cylinder  to  rotate.  The  power  is  applied  to 
the  pumps  by  means  of  suitable  gearing.  In  some 
cases  an  efficiency  of  78  per  cent,  of  the  total 
power  expended  has  been  attained. 

Actual  H.P.  = '079  Q//. 

Q = quantity  of  water  passed  through  in  cubic 
feet  per  second. 

h = height  of  the  fall  in  feet.  The  theoretical 
horse-power  contained  in  the  water  is  calculated 
as  follows  : — 

T.  H.P,  = -001892  Q/i. 

Q = 528-5  T.H.P. 
h 

Q = quantity  of  water  per  cubic  feet  pei 
minute. 

h = head  of  water  in  feet. 

Effective  Horse-power  for  different  Moio's. 


Theoretical  power  being 

— I'OO 

Turbine  

...  = -70 

Overshot  wheel  

...  - -68 

High  breast  wheel  

— -60 

Hydraulic  ram 

Breast  wheel  

• ••  “ ’55 

Undershot  wheel 

- = ’35 

Wind-power  is  only  economical  for  intermittent 
work,  or  where  sufficient  storage  is  provided  for 
two  or  three  days’  supply.  The  wind  pressure 
may  generally  be  depended  upon  for  seven  or 
eight  hours  each  day.  The  modern  windmills  for 
pumping  are  self-adjusting,  and  give  exceedingly 
good  results.  They  are  being  largely  adopted  for 
private  supplies,  or  where  their  economical  use 
permits. 

II.P.  = A V 

1,100,000 

A = Tolal  area  of  sails  in  square  feet. 

V = Velocity  of  the  wind  in  feet  per  second. 

Table  of  the  efficiency  of  Windmills  working 
eight  hours  per  day  with  a wind  velocity  of  fifteen 
miles  an  hour  during  pumping. 

Quantity  raised 


, of  Mill. 

Revolution 
per  min. 

s A.  H.P. 
developed. 

to  a heicht  of 
:00  ft. 

12  ft. 

...  55 

...  i ... 

3.375gals. 

15  .. 

...  50 

...  4 ... 

5,000  ,, 

18  „ 

...  45 

-3-  . . , 

10,000  ,, 

20  ,, 

...  40 

...  5 

12,500  ,, 

Tabic  of  Wind  I'elocity. 

Velocity  in  feet 

per  second...  12-13  --  2i-  ...  24-25 

Velocityinmiles 

per  hour 8-27  ...  11-69  ---  I4’3I  •••  16-53 

Description  of 

Wind Gentle...  Slight  ..  Fresh..  Strong 

breeze.  breeze,  breeze. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Additions  to  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital, 
London. — The  Committee  of  the  Central  London 
Throat  and  Ear  Hospital,  Gray's  Inn-road,  have 
adopted  the  plans  of  Mr.  Ernest  Turner  for  a new 
out-patient  department,  and  a contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  has  been  entered  into  with 
Messrs.  T.  Simpson  & Sons. 

VlLLA-RESlDENCES,  BURTON-ON -TkENT.  — TwO 
three-storied  semi-detached  villa  residences  are  being 
erected  on  the  Ashby-road,  Burton-on-Trent,  for 
Mr.  T.  Roadknight,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  R.  E. 
Carpenter,  architect,  of  Burton.  Mr.  G.  Kennard, 
of  Stapenhill,  is  the  builder. 

Church  Schools,  Market  Harborough. — 
New  Church  schools  were  opened  at  Market  Har- 
berough  on  the  ist  inst.  The  schools  are  situated  in 
the  Covenlry-road,  and  with  the  playgrounds,  &c. , 
cover  an  area  of  2.200  square  yards.  The  structure 
is  of  red  brick  and  Stamford  stone,  and  has  been 
designed  by  the  architects — Messrs.  Everard  & Pick, 
of  Leicester — to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Education  Department.  The  large  room  is  60  ft. 
by  24  ft.,  and  there  are  three  class-rooms,  each 
24  ft.  4 in.  square,  the  school  altogether  providing 
accommodation  for  310  scholars.  The  building, 
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which  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  F.  Dexter,  of  Market 
Harborough,  has  cost  about  2,800/. 

Public  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  Sheffield. 
— A new  hospital  and  dispensary,  which  is  to 
supersede  the  old  building  in  West-street,  is  being 
erected  at  Sheffield.  The  new  hospital,  says  the 
Sheffield  Telegraph,  stands  on  a site  in  West-street 
containing  about  5,900  square  yards.  The  plan 
takes  the  shape  of  the  letter  E.  The  wards  look 
south  and  east.  At  present  the  Eastern  block  to 
Westfield-terrace,  nearing  completion,  is  the  only 
portion  of  the  contemplated  new  buildings  that  has 
been  taken  in  hand.  It  is  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  scheme.  The  architects  have  so  arranged 
their  plans  as  to  allow,  on  its  completion,  of  the 
partial  removal  or  alteration  of  the  old  hospital, 
with  the  view  of  not  incommoding  the  hos- 
pital work  during  rebuilding.  This  block,  over 
170  ft.  in  length,  has  a basement  story,  in  which  will 
be  storage  room,  workshops,  and  lavatories,  and  a 
staff-room  for  the  use  of  the  hospital  staff ; also 
lavatory  accommodation  for  the  out-patients  with 
direct  approach  from  the  waiting  halls  above. 
There  are  a drying  closet,  boiler  and  engine-rooms, 
coal-stores,  Src.  ; and  in  the  western  wing,  owing  to 
the  rapid  fall  of  the  ground,  it  has  been  possible  to 
plan  a chapel,  and  also  an  entertainment  or  meeting 
room.  To  the  rear  will  be  the  mortuary,  laundries, 
&C.,  and  a covered  approach  to  the  Nurses'  Home, 
which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  brewerj'  site.  The 
groimd  floor  facing  Westfield-terrace  is  devoted  to 
the  out-patients'  department,  with  the  accident 
entrance  and  large  octagonal  room  for  dealing 
with  minor  accidents,  lighted  from  the  top, 
and  private  examination  rooms  leading  out  of 
it  'There  is  a waiting-hall  for  150  patients  in 
connexion  with  the  dispensing  department.  Com- 
munication with  the  hospital  is  by  a corridor. 
To  the  right,  facing  West-street,  is  the  administrative 
department,  with  porter's  residence,  matron's  office, 
and  tradesmen’s  entrance  ; a hall  with  entrance 
from  West-street,  and  main  staircase.  Board-room 
with  secretary’s  office,  and  other  accommodation. 
To  the  left  are  two  w-ards,  29  ft.  wide,  and 
for  eighteen  and  sixteen  beds  respectively,  and 
close  at  hand  private  wards,  ward  kitchen,  wardrobe, 
and  sisters'  room.  At  the  extreme  ends  are  sanitary 
blocks  for  lavatory  accommodation.  There  is  a 
semicircular  ward  under  the  operating  theatre,  and 
a hydraulic  lift,  large  enough  for  an  ambulance 
carriage,  will  work  from  the  basement  through  all 
the  floors.  The  main  corridor  will  be  a fresh  air 
lung  on  every  floor,  with  French  casement,  having 
windows  opening  into  the  courts  ; the  out-patients’ 
department,  the  wards,  and  again  the  sanitary  blocks 
being  isolated  by  fresh-air  disconnecting  corridors  of 
approach.  The  western  court  will  be  nearly  200  ft. 
in  length,  and  at  its  extremity  is  placed  the  nurses' 
home,  accommodating  forty  nurses.  The  first  and 
second  floors  are  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of 
in-patients,  and  are  arranged  on  practically  the  same 
general  lines.  On  both  floors  the  grand  corridor 
of  communication,  about  280  ft.  in  length, 
separates  the  front  rooms  from  the  \vards.  'The 
first  floor  ward  to  Westfield-terrace  is  for  boys, 
and  contains  eighteen  beds.  It  has  an  oriel  window  on 
one  side,  and  a terraced  promenade  on  the  flat  roof 
of  the  out-fKitients’  department.  The  centre  ward  of 
eighteen  b^s  is  for  men's  surgical  cases,  and  between 
it  and  the  sixteen-bed  ward  for  women  is  placed  the 
operating  theatre,  with  students'  gallery,  and  rooms 
for  administering  anaesthetics.  Across  the  corridor 
to  the  west  are  special  wards,  matron’s,  and  night 
superintendent’s  rooms,  and  beyond  the  principal 
staircase.  To  the  east  are  rooms  for  the  resident 
medical  staff,  clinical,  and  microscopic  rooms. 
There  are  emergency  staircases  at  either  end  of  the 
corridor.  On  the  second  floor,  to  the  east,  is 
situated  the  children's  ward  {eighteen  beds) ; 
in  the  centre  the  men’s  medical  ward  (eighteen 
beds),  and  to  the  west  the  women’s  medical 
ward.  Close  at  hand  is  a ward  for  special  cases,  and 
nurses’  dining-room,  and  wards  for  ophthalmic 
patients  to  the  east.  On  the  top  floor  in  the  centre 
block,  facing  West-street,  is  placed  the  large  kitchen, 
with  larders,  store-rooms,  servants’  hall,  and  bed- 
rooms for  the  hospital  servants.  Lift  communication 
is  provided  to  the  wards,  and  the  tradesmen's 
entrance  on  the  ground  floor.  The  cooking  will  be 
carried  on  by  steam  and  gas  apparatus.  Fresh  air 
is  admitted  to  low  pressure  hot-water  radiators  at  the 
floor  level  of  the  principal  apartment,  and  there  are 
ventilating  sashes  and  hoppers  in  the  windows.  The 
extraction  of  the  vitiated  air  from  the  out-patients’ 
department  is  by  a ventilating  shaft,  in  the  centre  of 
which  an  iron  smoke-stack  from  the  boiler  furnaces 
is  located,  and  the  arrangements  are  calculated  for  a 
constant  change  of  atmosphere,  and  the  isolation  of 
this  department  from  the  main  building.  The 
ventilation  of  the  wards  and  sanitary  blocks  is  like- 
wise self-contained,  the  extracting  power  being  the 
.surplus  beat  from  the  ward  stoves,  and  there  arc 
fresh-air  inlets  between  the  beds  to  the  hot-water 
pipes.  Messrs.  Hoden  & Son,  of  Trowbridge, 
are  the  engineers.  The  building  is  designed 
in  the  style  of  the  English  Renaissance.  The 
floors  and  roofs  are  constructed  with  Siemens- 
Martin  steel  girders,  embedded  in  cement  concrete, 
and  the  flats  covered  with  asphalte.  The  block  of 
buildings  now  nearing  completion  has  been  executed 
in  two  sections ; the  basement  story  commenced  in 
November,  1892,  and  the  superstructure,  the  tenders 


for  which  were  accepted  on  September  13  last  year. 
The  following  contractors  are  employ^  on  the 
works  Mr.  P.  Molloy  for  the  excavation,  Mr. 
George  Webster  for  the  masonry  and  brick-work, 
Mr.  Higgins  for  the  plastering,  Mr.  H.  Waddilove 
for  the  plumbing  and  grazing,  and  Messrs.  J.  & J. 
Rodgers  for  the  painting,  all  of  Sheffield.  The 
Pheenbe  Fireproof  Flooring  Co.,  Manchester, 
have  the  contract  for  the  concrete  flooring  and . 
girders,  and  Messrs.  John  Tomlinson  & Son,  of 
Leeds,  for  the  joiners'  work.  Mr.  H.  Harlow  acted 
as  clerk  of  works  until  bis  retirement  from  ill-health 
two  months  ago,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  H. 
Buchanan.  Mr.  J.  Webster  is  the  masons’  and 
general  foreman.  Mr.  Hadfield,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  M.  E.  Hadfield,  Son,  & Garland,  architects, 
of  Sheffield,  has  designed  the  building,  and  is 
directing  the  work. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Arthlngton,  '^’orkshire. 
— The  foundation-stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel 
at  .Artbington  were  laid  on  the  6lh  inst.  The  new 
chapel  will  be  erected  from  pl.ins  prepared  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Beevers,  of  Leeds.  It  will  built  of  Shipley 
stone,  with  ashlar  stone  dressings  lined  with  brick. 
The  whole  of  the  work  in  the  interior  of  the  chapel 
will  be  polished  pitch-pine,  and  the  windows  will  be 
in  stained  glass.  Accommodation  will  be  provided 
for  150  worshippers.  Adjoining  the  chapel  will  be 
a schoolroom  to  hold  ateut  60  scholars,  and  in 
addition  there  will  be  a vestiy  and  a caretaker's 
house.  The  heating  will  be  by  means  of  hot-water 
apparatus.  The  principal  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Rhodes  Brothers,  Shipley.  The  total  cost  is 
estimated  to  be  about  1,400/. 

Parish  Church,  Ouan.— This  new  structure, 
says  the  Scotsman,  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
parish  church  of  Oban,  built  in  1821.  The  new 
church  is  built  after  the  Norman  style,  and  extends 
lengthwise  91  ft.  by  45.  There  is  a tower  and  spire, 
rising  altogether  to  the  height  of  no  ft.  'The 
lighting  is  effected  by  six  windows  on  each  side, 
while  two  circular  ones  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
gallery.  These  are  glazed  with  cathedral  glass  in 
tinted  shades  in  lead  lattice-work.  Over  the  pulpit 
there  is  a three-light  window  of  cathedral  glass  of 
a special  design.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  built 
of  bulb-faced  granite  (Ben  Cruachan)  with  dressings 
of  Giffnock  freestone,  and  the  tower  and  spire  are 
built  entirely  of  Giffnock  freestone.  The  tower  is 
constructed  for  the  reception  of  a clock  and  belL 
There  are  two  main  entrances  to  the  building,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  tower  ; and  a stone  staircase 
leads  from  these  entrances  to  the  gallery.  The 
silting  accommodation  of  the  body  of  the  church  is 
for  450  people,  and  the  gallery  iin.  The  seats  are 
constructed  of  pitch-pine.  The  ceiling  has  been 
painted  a sky-blue  tint,  and  is  rounded  from  the 
wall  by  hammer-beams  forming  a cove.  The  archi- 
tect of  the  church  was  Mr.  Ale.x.  Sbairp,  Oban,  and 
the  contracts  were  carried  out  by  the  firm  of  D.  & J. 
Macdougall,  Oban. 

Swimming  - bath,  Burslem.  — The  second 
section,  the  first-class  bath,  of  the  Burslem  Public 
Baths  has  just  been  opened.  The  bath  is  smaller 
than  the  second-class  bath  which  was  opened  a few 
weeks  ago,  and  there  is  no  gallery  for  spectators. 
The  water  space  is  60  ft.  by  28  ft.,  the  depth  being 
graduated  Irom  6 ft.  to  3 ft.  6 in.  There  are 
forty-one  dressing-boxes.  1 he  bath  was  opened  by 
Mr.  F.  Bellany,  Borough  Surveyor  and  architect  of 
the  baths,  plunging  in  the  water. 

Chapel.  Pensnett,  Staffordshire.  — The 
new  Independent  Methodist  chapel  at  High  O.ak, 
Pensnett,  has  just  been  opened.  The  front  of  the 
building  is  of  red  brick,  with  terra-cotta  dressings. 
The  chapel  will  seat  350  persons,  and  at  the  back  of 
the  rostrum  is  a gallery  for  the  choir.  Connected 
with  the  chapel  are  two  vestries.  Underneath  the 
chapel  is  the  school-room,  which  will  accommodate 
400  scholars,  and  which  has  two  class-rooms,  with 
accommodation  for  thirty  scholars  in  each.  Con- 
nected with  the  school-room  are  also  a store-room 
and  the  room  for  the  heating  apparatus.  The  whole 
structure  is  heated  with  hot  water,  and  is  fitted  with 
Stott  & Co.’s  patent  gas  fittings.  The  chapel  is 
fitted  with  modem  seals,  and  the  school-room  forms 
are  of  pitch-pine.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Marsh, 
and  the  builders  and  contractors  are  Messrs,  Marsh 
Bros.,  of  Pensnett. 

Workhouse  Infirmary,  Aston,  Birmingham. 

-The  memorial  stone  of  the  new  workhouse  in- 
firmary now  in  course  of  erection  at  the  Aston 
Workhouse.  Gravelley  Hill,  was  laid  recently. 
Alderman  Johnson,  in  laying  the  stone,  explained 
that  the  new  building,  which  is  l>eing  erected  at  a 
cost  of  10,000/.,  would  afford  additional  infirmary 
accommodation  for  162  patients.  The  present  in- 
firmary corresponded  in  length  to  the  two  previous 
erections,  being  244  ft.  long.  It  included  six  large 
wards,  each  84  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  with  space  for 
twenty-five  beds  and  six  small  wards  each  with 
space  for  two  beds.  A nurse's  duty-room  with 
cooking-grate,  food-safe,  and  sink  was  provided  at 
the  entrance  of  each  ward  with  inspection-window 
overlooking  the  ward.  A stone  staircase  was  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  which  served  both 
wings,  and  communication  with  the  wings  was 
obtained  by  a corridor  from  each  on  either  side  with 
cross  ventilation.  The  wards  would  be  heated  by 
hot-water  pipes,  and  fireplaces  would  be  provided 
in  addition.  There  would  be  941  cubic  feel  ol  air- 
space for  each  inmate,  and  separate  isolation-wards 


to  each  of  the  rooms  for  the  nurses.  The  work  of 
erection  was  being  proceeded  with  by  Messrs.  Lee 
& Son.  of  Aston-road,  from  the  designs  of  Mr, 
Cooper  Wbitwell,  architect. 
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FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France, — The  competition  work  for  the  Prix  de 
Rome  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  during  the  past  week.  The  successful  com- 
petitors are  as  follows: — •'Premier  Grand  Prix,” 
M.  Recoura,  pupil  of  M.  Pascal;  "Premier 
Second  Grand  Prix,"  M.  Patouillard,  pupil  of  M. 
Ginain:  " Deuxi6me  Second  Grand  Prix,”  M. 
H^raud,  pupil  of  M.  Raulin.  The  subject  was 
" Une  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures 

k Elever  dans  la  Capitale  d'un  Grand  Pays." 

Among  the  recipients  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
decorations  awarded  on  July  14  were  MM. 
Batigny,  Chancel,  and  Roux,  architects  of  the 
Bdtinients  Civils,"  M.  Sidney  Dunnett,  architect  to 
the  " Nord  ” Railway  Company,  M.  Jas.  Tissot,  the 
painter,  and  Madame  Virginie  Demont-Breton,  the 

painter. The  Paris  Municipality  has  initiated 

two  interesting  competitions : the  first  for  the  best 
means  of  purifying  river  water  for  drinking  pur- 
poses, the  second  for  the  best  means  of  preventing 

or  diminishing  smoke  from  boiler  fires. The  Con- 

seil-G^n6ral  of  the  Seine  has  voted  330,000  frs. 
for  the  enlargement  and  repair  of  the  ancient 
Conciergerie  prison.  M.  Daumet,  who  has  charge 
of  the  work,  is  instructed  to  preserve  the  "Cour 
des  Girondins,”  as  one  part  of  the  prison  is  called, 

in  its  actual  state. The  Louvre  has  acquired,  at 

the  price  of  10.000  francs,  one  of  the  finest  examples 
known  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  a statuette  carved  in 

wood. The  tower  of  the  church  of  St. 

Cloud,  which  had  already  been  strengthened, 
has  shown  so  much  sign  of  going  that  it  is  feared 

it  will  be  necessary  to  entirely  rebuilt  it. At 

Boulogne-sur-Mer,  on  Sunday  last,  was  opened  an 
exhibition  of  urban  and  maritime  hygiene,  and  on 
the  same  occasion  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  the  new 

facade  of  the  hospital  of  the  town. The  " Guest  ” 

Railway  Company  has  a scheme  for  a direct  route 
from  Havre  to  the  south-west  of  France,  either 
by  a tunnel  under  or  by  a large  viaduct  over  the 

estuary  of  the  Seine. The  monumental  group  to 

Testelin,  the  organiser  of  the  " Defense  Nationale  ’’ 
in  the  north  in  1870,  designed  by  M.  Cordonnier 
and  exhibited  in  the  last  Salon,  is  to  be  inaugurated 

at  Lille  on  the  26th. The  Municipality  of 

Fontainebleau  has  opened  a subscription  for  a 
monument  to  President  Carnot  to  be  erected  there. 

At  Montauban  last  .Sunday,  the  monument  to 

the  poet  L$on  Cladel  was  inaugurated.  It  consists  of 
a stele  of  turquoise-blue  marble,  surmounted  with  a 
bust  of  Cladel,  modelled  by  M.  Bourdelle,  and 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  Salon. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  Meudon,  of  M. 

Claude  Charles  Peignet,  architect,  aged  sixty.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Antoine  Garnaud,  and  carried  out  a 
number  of  works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Mont-Parnasse  Theatre,  the  brickmaking  works 
at  Vaugirard,  and  a great  many  viUas,  h6iels,  and 
business  buildings.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Soci6t6  Centrale  des  .'^chitectes.  He  had  received  a 
military  medal  in  recognition  ot  bis  conduct  in  the 
Franco-German  War. 

South  Africa. — We  have  received  the  second 
annual  report  of  the  ' ' South  African  Association  of 
Engineers  and  Architects,”  the  headquarters  of 
which  are  at  Johannesburg.  In  the  course  of  his 
address  the  retiring  President,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Reid, 
observed  I am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
Town  Engineer  for  the  following  statistics  of  new 
buildings  and  reconstructed  works  that  have  passed 
through  bis  office  during  1893,  and  to  date,  viz. 
Dwelling-houses,  798 ; business  premises,  24 : 
shops,  0 ; public  halls,  5 : stores,  81  ; schools,  i : 
stables, 71 ; workshops,  ii  ; churches,  3;  magazines. 
4;  additions  and  alterations,  116 — making  a total 
of  1,210  works,  or  100  per  month.  For  this  year  up 
to  a recent  date  plans  for  368  new  buildings  and 
113  alterations  have  passed  tnrough  the  department, 
or  a total  of  48:  works.  It  is  marvellous  to  me.  and 
creditable  to  his  department,  undermanned  as  it  is, 
to  get  through  the  inspection  of  so  many 
works  without  accident  or  complaint.  In  view 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  town,  I 

would  suggest  that  the  Council  place  their 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sanitary  Board, 
with  the  object  of  producing  new  and  improved 
building  by-laws.  Toe  existing  ones  are  practically 
unworkable,  and  many  new  ones  are  absolutely 
necessary  now.  For  instance,  provision  for  the 
escape  of  inmates  and  salvage  of  goods  in  case  of 
fire,  should  be  made  imperative  in  the  immense  piles 
that  are  now  being  erected.  .Access  to  roofs  of 
all  buildings  over  two  stories  high  should  be  pro- 
vided, with  hand-rails  for  safe  passage  of  iheirimaies 
of  the  upper  floors  in  case  they  are  cut  off  from 
the  escape  bv  the  staircases.  A limit  to  the 
height  of  buildings  in  streets  of  varying  widths 
should  also  be  fi.xed.  Regulations  bearing  upon 
party-walls  are  most  necessary,  as  the  present 
absurd  system  of  erecting  two  independent  side- 
walls  to  each  building  and  wasting  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  ot 
frontage  in  doing  so,  cannot,  in  the  face  of  the  value 
of  land  and  frontage,  continue.  I have  just  success- 
fully carried  through  the  first  party-wall  contract 
entered  into  in  Johannesburg,  which  I reckon  saved 
my  client  300/.  and  2 ft.  in  the  width  of  his 


frontage,  and  his  neighbour  the  same.  The  dis- 

figurement of  the  streets  by  huge  advertisements  has 
been  started,  and  should  be  suppressed.  The 
matter  of  sky-signs  also  required  regulation  ; and 
some  steps  should  be  taken  to  curtail  the  network 
of  overhead  telegraph,  telephone,  and  lighting 
■wires  now  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the 
streets.  I should  have  pleasure  in  introducing 
to  the  Sanitary  Board  any  proposed  reforms. 
We  have,  during  the  past  year  or  so.  been  pro- 
vided with  suitable  Law  Courts,  hospital,  market, 
police,  and  gaol  accommodation,  and  will  shortly 
have  new  Post  and  Telegraph  offices,  but  we  still 
dream  of  a Town  Hall,  public  offices,  fire  brigade 
station,  public  bath  and  wash-houses,  slaughter- 
houses, library,  churches,  schools,  a proper  water 
supply,  drainage  system,  garbage  destructors,  town 
lighting,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a town  clock!" 
The  retiring  President  is  an  architect,  and  Fellow  of 
the  Institute;  the  new  President,  Mr.  Charles 
Aburrow,  is  apparently  an  engineer,  and  is  an 
associate  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Ringeess  Curtain  Pole.  — This  con- 
i trivance,  made  by  the  Curtain  Pole  Company,  of 
' Fmsbiiry-circus  (G.  Smith's  patent),  is  one  in  which 
I there  is  an  undercut  groove  in  the  under  side  of  the 
■ pole,  in  which  work  a set  of  metal  eyes  which  hang 
out  of  the  opening  of  the  groove,  and  roll  in  it  on 
small  rollers  working  in  the  undercut  portion  of  the 
groove.  It  is  ingenious  and  (simple,  and  certainly 
seems  likely  to  work  more  smoothly  than  the  ordinary 
curtain-ring.  ^ 

Electric  Lighting  of  a Church.  —The 
installation  of  the  electric  light  has  just  been  com- 
pleted in  the  Church  of  St.  Martin-on-the-Hill, 
Scarborough.  About  one  hundred  lamps  have  been 
used.  They  have  been  distributed  in  three-light 
clusters  in  the  nave  and  side  aisles.  The  switching 
arrangements  enable  the  light  to  be  varied  in  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  church,  as  may  be  required 
during  any  portion  of  the  service.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Walker  & Hutton 
electrical  engineers,  of  Scarborough, 

Window,  Boston  Church,  Lincolnshire.— 
Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds,  have  just 
completed  stained  glass  for  one  of  the  large 
windows  on  the  south  side  of  this  parish  church 
The  window,  which  is  in  memory  of  a local  family 
contains  figures  of  .SS.  Peter  and  Paul  as  founders 
of  the  Christian  Church,  St.John  the  Baptist  and 
the  protomartyr  St.  Stephen.  There  are  also 
groups  representing  the  work  and  ministry  of  these 
saints,  and  the  whole  is  in  the  style  of  the  work  done 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Settlement  of  Joiners’  Strike  ai 
Hartlepool.— The  strike  of  the  ship-yard  joiners 
to  the  number  of  400.  in  the  districts  of  Hartlepool 
and  the  Tees,  for  the  same  wages  as  those  paid  on 
the  lyne  and  Wear,  after  lasting  several  weeks,  was 
settled  on  the  ist  inst.  by  the  employers  agreeing  to 
raise  wages  to  the  level  of  those  paid  on  the  Tyne 
an  advance  of  about  is.  per  week.  ’ 

Wilson's  Patent  Cramp.— This  is  a cramp  for 

Irammg  up  doors  and  sashes,  with  a double 
shoulder,  holding  the  work  with  a square  grip,  and 
leaving  space  between  the  shoulders  or  gripping 
pieces  for  wedging.  It  seems  a thoroughly  work- 
manlike invention,  and  calculated  to  make  good 
square  work.  By  fitting  wooden  angle  pieces 
against  the  metal  grips,  cut  to  any  angle,  it  can  be 
made  to  screw-up  mitres,  or  frames  fitted  at  oblique 
angles.  Mr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  of  Tooting  is  the 
patentee. 

__  Ladder-Rung  Fixing.— Messrs.  A.  Kno.v  &| 
^on,  of  Glasgow,  send  us  a specimen  of  their  I 
method  of  fixing  ladder-rungs,  in  which  a circular 
;opper  socket  is  placed  on  the  end  of  the  rung 
landing  it  in  such  a manner  that  it  can  be  cut  much 
•hinner  than  usual  where  entering  the  ladder-rail 
ind  wedged,  without  any  danger  of  splitting  and 
i much  less  proportion  of  the  rail  is  cut  away  for 
•he  rung;  or  m other  words,  a lighter  rail  can  be 
ased  than  with  the  ordinary  rung.  The  rungs  can 
3e  supplied  mounted  with  the  copper  socket  in 
lets,  to  suit  any  length  of  ladder  (to  avoid  'the 
nconvenience  and  expense  in  the  transit  of  lone 
adders).  “ 

School  of  Applied  Art,  Edinburgh The 

econd  year  of  the  School  of  Applied  Art,  which 
lolds  Its  classes  in  the  Royal  Institution,  Edinburgh 
las  just  been  brought  to  a close.  The  work  done  by 
he  students  during  the  past  session  has  been  hung 
1 the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  the  awards 
ave  been  decided.  An  exceedingly  interesting  and 
ignificant  collection  of  work  it  is  (we  quote  from  the 
•cotsman],  and  the  value  of  the  school  may  be  very 
'ell  gauged  from  the  class  of  students  who  take 
dvantage  of  it.  and  by  the  work  they  have  accom- 
hshed.  It  IS  not  an  institution  to  which  anyone 
ill  be  attracted  except  a thorough  and  conscientious 
aftsman.  In  its  classes  there  is  no  toying  with  art. 

; seeks  to  make  a workman,  whether  he  be  an 
■chitect,  a silversmith,  a glazier,  a slater,  a mason 
• a sculptor,  a craftsman  of  the  highest  order  and 
1 artist  as  well.  The  students  receive,  one  and  all, 

: the  basis  of  their  teaching  an  architectural 
aining,  and  the  advantages  of  this  course  are 
imonstrated  by  the  e.xamples  of  their  work  shown 


walls.  The  silver  chaser  and  engraver 
show  designs  for  caskets  ; the  furniture  draughtsman 
designs  for  cabinets,  tables,  or  bookcases  ; the  glass 
painter,  the  slater,  the  mason,  and  representatives  of 
other  allied  trades  all  exhibit  illustrations  bearing 
upon  their  respective  crafts,  in  which  the  ground- 
work and  foundation  is  purely  architectural.  Among 
the  students  there  are  architects'  apprentices 
doing  work  which  in  ordinary  circumstances 
they  might  never  have  attemp'ted  for  years 
Considering  its  circumstances,  the  school  has  made 
a distinct  advance  during  the  past  year,  and  among 
the  sixty-four  students  there  are  very  few  indeed 
who  do  not  come  up  to  a high  standard.  Still,  it  is 
handicapped  for  lack  of  proper  equipment,  and  the 
management  are  at  present  anxious  to  provide 
not  only  a proper  library,  but  historical  collections 
of  casts  of  old  Scottish  work,  of  heraldic  work,  and 
m inscriptions  to  show  the  transitions  of  lettering 
To  do  all  this  requires  funds,  and  they  are  look- 
ing  to  the  citizens  for  encouragement  and  support 
The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  for  the  past  year  • 
— Qass  of  General  Design.— Architectural  Designers 
•Second  Year  Students— First  Section— r and  2 
John  Stewart  and  Alfred  Greig  (equal).  5/.  • 3 John 
S.  Syme.  Second  Section— i.  James  H.  M'Lachlan 
Riitherford;  3,  Hal  Wright;  4, 
Wellesley  Bailey  ; 5,  A.  Balfour  Paul ; 6.  Alexander 
Law.  h irst  \ear Students— First  Section— i,  Andrew 
Muirhead  3/.  Second  Section— i and  2.  James 
Smith  and  George  Henderson  (equal),  i[.  los.  ■ 3 
Arthur;.  Driver;  commended,  Edward  J.  M'Ardll’ 
JJecorators— Second  Year  Students— I.  John  M'Isaac’ 
3/.  hirst  Year  Students— i.  James  Ballantine.  2/ 
humiture  Designers— Second  Year  Students— i and 
2.  John  p.  Trail  and  John  Ednie  (equal) 

3^-  : 3.  Wm.  Simpson.  First  Year  Students— 

I,  Robert  Reid,  i/.  los.  Masons,  Plas- 
terers, Wood-carvers,  &c.  Second  Year  Students 
—I  and  2 Ale.xander  Kelman  and  Robert  Aitken 
(equal),  3/.  ; 3,  George  Hunter.  3/.  First  Year 
Students— Commended,  John  Horne.  Silverchasers 
and  Engravers.-Second  Year  Students-i,  John 
Hutchison  and  Thomas  Pringle  (equal),  3/.  First 
Year  Students— I.  Alexander  Reid,  i/.  los.  Colour 
A Students— Morning  Class— i 

Alfred  Greig.  5/.  ; 2.  Hal  Wright  and  John  S.  Syme 
(equal),  2/  10s.  ; commended,  Cecil  S.  Burgess 
First \ear  Students— i.  James  H.  Rutherford%/  • 

2 James  Ballantine.  Evening  Class— Second  Year 
Students— I,  John  D.  Trail  ; highly  commended, 
John  Stewart  : commended.  John  Ednie.  Evening 
Class— Fust  Year  Students— r,  Andrew  Muirhead 
lotal  amount  of  prizes,  56/. 

Standard  Wages  in  Contracts  at 
Brighton.— At  a meeting  of  the  Brighton  Town 
Council  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  Evans  moved  to 
amend  the  wages  clause  in  Corporation  contracts  as 
lollows  Every  mechanic,  artisan,  craftsman  1 
and  labourer  employed  by  the  contractor  in  the 
course  of  such  contract  shall  be  paid  not  less  than 
the  standard  rale  of  wages  m force  in  this  district, 
such  standard  to  mean  the  rate  agreed  upon  bv  the 
Masters  and  W orkmen's  Associations  in  Brighton  " 
Mr.  Eva^ns  explained  that  the  alteration  omitted 
the  word  minimum”  from  before  the  expression 
standard  rate  of  wages,"  and  it  also  added 
the  last  section,  explaining  the  meaning  of 

Sot  the  Council 

that  the  School  Board  had  already  carried  a hke 
resolution  at  the  instigation  of  the  Mayor,  and  he 
urged  that  the  need  for  the  alteration  was  liiat  there 
were  frequent  attempts  made  by  employers  to  evade 
the  payment  of  the  standard  rate  of  wages  This 
was  not  only  unfair  to  the  men,  but  unjust  to 
honourable  employers  who  paid  the  full  standard 
rate  of  wages  He  believed  the  Council  would  get 
their  reward  by  having  their  contracts  carried  out  bv 
competent  workmen,  and  would  set  a high  standard 
■ ^ "Ibrahty.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Broadbridge, 
Alderman  Bolting  said  there  was  no  agreement  in 
the  building  trade  between  the  masters' and  men's 
Msqciations.  Mr.  George  said  that  the  masters  had 
their  own  remedy  against  inferior  workmen;  they 
couU  dismiss  them  at  an  hour's  notice,  Mr 
McClean  said  that  they  did  not  insist  on  old  men 
receiving  the  maximum  wage.  Mr.  Evans  said  he 
wished  to  omit  the  word  “minimum,"  because 
masters  construed  it  to  mean  what  they  pleased  • 
and  he  urged  that  the  masters'  and  meh's  associa- 
tions had  practically  come  to  an  understanding. 

On  Its  being  put  to  the  vote  the  motion  was  carried 
by  21  votes  to  2. 

. Reeedos,  St.  ;ust  Chukch,  Cor.'vvvall  — it 
IS  proposed  to  place  in  St.  Just  Church,  Cornwall, 
a memorial  reredos  of  alabaster  and  other  marbles 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Sedding,  of  Plymouth. 

Proposed  Alteratiors  to  St,  Peter's 
Church,  EATON-souARE.-At  a sitting  of  the 
Consistory  Court  of  London,  held  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  on  Wednesday,  before  Dr.  Tristram.  O C 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  a petition 
was  presented  by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of 
bt.  Peters,  Eaton-square,  for  a faculty  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  certain  alterations  in  the  cimrch 
it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  e.xisting  pulpit  and  to 
erect  a wrought-iron  screen  with  a wrought-iron 
pulpit  attached,  and  to  make  such  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  south  transept  and  south-east  chapel 
as  would  enable  them  to  be  used  as  a side  chapel  in 
which  to  place  an  altar  for  the  daily  celebration  of 
Holy  Communion.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 


alterations  was  about  2,roo/.  The  Rev.  John  Storrs, 
Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  Eaton-square,  in  supporting  the 
petition,  said  that  the  screen  was  to  be  erected 
between  the  chancel  and  the  body  of  the  church. 
It  was  to  have  gates.  The  church  was  open  all 
day  for  private  prayer.  The  choir  would  sit 
in  the  chancel  as  usual,  and  the  gates  were 
to  protect  the  property  of  the  church.  The  change 
in  the  position  of  the  pulpit  was  necessary  in 
order  to  avoid  the  obstruction  of  the  east  end  ot  the 
chancel  occasioned  by  the  existing  pulpit.  The 
addition  to  the  south  transept  was  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  the  side  chapel  and  so  increasing  the 
^commodation  for  small  congregations  attending 
Holy  Communion.  The  Chancellor  drew  the 
witness's  attention  to  a memorial  against  the  peti- 
tion, which  had  been  signed  by  Earl  Stanhope 
Viscount  Boyne,  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  M.P.,  and  some  twenty  other 
parishioners,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
proposed  screen  was  unsuitable  to  the  church  and 
would  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  chancel.  The 
witness  said  that  he  called  upon  five  of  the  memo- 
rialists, and  saw  three  of  them.  He  found  that  they 
had  not  seen  the  designs,  but  had  onlv  a general  idea 
that  any  alteration  would  bedetrimental  to  the  church. 
Mr.  John  Samuel  Paul,  architect  and  assistant  to 
Sir  .A-rthur  Blomfield,  who  had  prepared  the  plans, 
said  that  the  height  of  the  screen  was  16  ft  to  the 
top  of  the  cornice,  and  the  height  of  the  gates  was 
3 ft.  6 in.  The  screen  would  not,  in  any  wav 
obstruct  the  view.  The  width  of  the  central 
opening  was  6 ft.  and  that  of  the  side  panel  2 ft.  g in. 
The  screen  was  not  unusually  high  for  the  church 
which  was  very  lofty.  The  chancel  arch  was 
39  ft.  6 in.  high,  and  the  ceiling  was  considerably 
above  that.  A lower  screen  would  be  more  ob- 
structive to  the  view  of  the  congregation.  The 
Kev.  J.  Storrs  said  that  he  had  had  many  con- 
versations with  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield  on  the  subject 
of  the  screen.  That  gentleman  was  of  opinion  that 
the  height  of  the  screen  was  appropriate  to  the 
height  of  the  church  and  that  a lower  screen  would  not 
be  so  effective.  He  also  said  that  the  height  of  the 
^reen  was  necessitated  by  the  position  of  the  pulpit. 
Ihe  Chancellor,  in  giving  his  decision,  said  that  the 
Court  was  satisfied  that  it  was  desirable  under  the 
circumstances  that  there  should  be  a side  chapel  in 
this  church,  and  that  it  would  be  a great  convenience 
to  place  a second  Holy  Table  in  i t.  The  Court  was 
also  satisfied  that  it  was  desirable  to  erect  a chancel 
screen  with  gates,  in  order  to  afford  protection  to  the 
property  left  in  the  church.  The  only  objection  to 
the  proposed  screen  was  on  account  of  its  height. 
He  thought  it  was  desirable  that  a screen  should  be 

erected  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  ornaments 

and  other  property  in  the  church  ; but  he  did  not 
propose  to  give  judgment  on  that  point  at  present. 

I He  should  like,  before  giving  judgment,  to  afford 
I objectors  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  designs,  and 
should,  therefore,  defer  his  decision  on  the  point  so 
that  that  opportunity  might  be  afforded  with  a view 
if  possible,  of  coming  to  some  arrangement  •with 
those  who  objected.  The  faculty  for  the  side  chapel 
would  be  granted,  but  he  would  take  time  to  con- 
sider his  decision  with  regard  to  the  screen 


LEGAL. 

OBSTRUCTION  OF  ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 

In  the  Chancery  Division,  on  the  3rd  inst  the 
^e  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  rv  Bibb?y  came 
Eekewich,  it  being  a motion  by 
the  Peabody  Trustees  for  an  interim  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendant  from  erecting  a building 
opposite  the  block  of  Peabody  Buildings  in  Slamford- 
street,  Lambeth,  erected  in  February,  1874.  so  as  to 
obslruct  the  ancient  lights  of  those  buildings 

It  appeared  that  the  defendant’s  old  building 
erected  on  a 7 ft.  strip  of  land,  was  originally 
17  ft.  6 in.  m height,  and  this  had  been  pulled  dowh 
and  a new  building  erected  of  a greater  height,  not 
^ ft.  Strip,  but  also  advanced  on  an 
additional  strip  of  3 ft.,  the  result  being,  it  was 
alleged,  that  the  ground  floor  windows  of  the 
Peabody  block  were  darkened. 

T arguments  of  counsel,  his 

Li^dship  said  that  he  thought,  on  the  evidence,  a 
sufficient  case  had  been  made  out  for  restraining  the 
interference  with  the  plaintiff’s  lights  by  reasL  of 
w building  on  the  3-ft.  strip  of  land 

say  anything  with  regard  to 

the  building  on  the  7-ft.  strip,  except  that  he  did  not 
grant  the  injunction  as  to  that.  The  injunction, 
therefore,  would  go  as  to  the  building  on  the  3-ft 
strip,  but  that  on  the  7-ft.  strip  would  not  be  touched 
by  the  order. 

Mr.  Marten,  Q.C  and  Mr.  H.  Wright  appeared 
as  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  ; and  Mr.  Warmington, 
y.c.,  and  Mr.  Gatty  for  the  defendant. 


ANCIENT  LIGHTS  CASE  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

In  the  Chancery  Division  on  Wednesday  Mr 
Justice  Stirling  had  before  him  a motion  for  an 
interlocutory  injunction  on  behalf  of  the  Co 
.“fe  -''■'!''cMIe-upon-Tyne  against 

the  Masonic  Hall  Company,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
to  retrain  the  defendants  from  proceeding  with  the 
building  of  a Masonic  Hall  in  High  Bridge-street  so 
as  to  obstruct  the  ancient  lights  of  plaintiffs' 
premises.  ^ 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


By  whom  Advertiiod. 


CONTRACTS— 


By  whom  Eequlred. 


Architect.  BufToyor, 

or  Eugiueer.  delivered. 


•ImproTement  of  >'»Tig»tlon  of  River  ®^*^**^ 


. lOSf.imo  aif.S» ' Oct.  31 

. I aiof.  and  10« ^or.  »> 

t \ Firet  BOOL  nud  4001. 

, betweeiitlieuextfour  Mar.1,'95 


CONTRACTS. 


Netur©  of  Work  or  MeUrlAli. 


By  whom  Required. 


Betm'iding  EngUah  Baptiat  Chspel,  Morgan  * Elford 

fiteI'i7Tul’ir»and'Fittinifrat  Gasworks Hey  wood  Corp 

Vicartge  House.  »t.  Margaret’s  Church,  j ^ , 

Horsforlh 1 

Jfew  Wing.  ic.  Heaihenleno  Convalescent  gitrin jhatr. 



•Supply  of  Road  Materials,  Cartage,  *c.  ..  O.  W.  Brumell  

FeUtend  School  Board  

Chapel  and  School.  Merthyr  Tydfll ^cinirl^'' • ■ - • - Morgan  iSou 

Maca^mUing  RWwa^^. ”“111!  

Com  

Pumping  Engines..  Manchester  Corp... .!  ’ 

. Street  Works,  Trowbridge 


Hydraulic  Pumping  SUtion.  Cfesn 

Dock,  Ill.aseow 

Cottage  Hospi't.al.  Bridrend 

•Additions  and  Allenuions  to  Bcno..im 
Class-nwiii,  *c.  LUtillwcliata 

School.  Xew  Quay ,,  „ A"-j 

AUerattons,  Chapel  Hou.e.  Mosewh  ... 

Extension  of  Wards,  ArcUd.  nr.  Sandlwch  ^leOuardiM 
Sinking  a Well  


Boaid' 


'orkd 

Technical  Boanl  School.  Southampton....  School  Bp^^d  ”••••;• 

'Pipe  Sewer  with  Maaliolea,  Ac Southend-ou-Sea^rp, 

'Alteration  to  Schools  and  Erection  of 

rrorv*o^t*eel  Foolbiidge,  Durham Dorhain  Cor^mtion 

Water  Supply nl..u,i.efs 


J.  Burnet,  80 
Campiiell  .... 
Lambert  A Rees 


I Aug.  22 
Aug'!’ 23 


i,  Harrogate  Com. 

nictureof  Post  Office.  Liverpool.. 

cliool.  Wenre.  Axbndge  

Chelmsford 


of  H.  M.  I 


J. Allsopp Aug.  M 

3.  H.  Bllxard  Aug.  27 

C.  T.  Copley do. 

R.  Churchill Aug.  31 

, Sept.  3 

John  Lanyou  do. 

UJlcUU  Sept-  ' 

do.  Sept.  Is 

K.  Buckie ^oaatB 

Evans  A Keade  do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


MatuTS  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•Surveyor  

•Borough  Eugin 


. Rlchiiioiid  (Surrey) 

Town  Council  AW.  Ac.  . 

. Reading  Corporati,..!!..  350f.  Ac.  . 


n a.  .»  '"O  CO^^XXO,,..  p.  Iv.  CoP.r^.,  PP.  Iv.,  v.-..  App^p^,,.  PP.  ,v.. 


Mr  Graham  Hastings,  Q.C. . who  appeared  for 
•the  plaintiffs,  said  that  the  street  in  question  was 
d8  ft  wide,  and  his  clients  had  a large  building  I 
upon  one  side  of  the  street  in  which  they  carried  on 
a printing  business.  The  premises  had  a large 
frontage  and  their  chief  business  was  earned  on  m 
the  portion  of  the  building  fronting  the  street. 
Opposite  the  plaintiffs’  premises  was  a building  of 
qq  ft  6 in.,  and  defendants  were  proposing  to  build 
a new  Masonic  Hall  from  Pilgrim-street  to  the 
Reindeer  Inn,  and  to  carry  it  to  the  height  of 
66  ft  6 in.  Counsel  then  proceeded  10  read  a 
number  of  affidavits  in  support  of  the  contention 
that  the  proposed  building  would  obstruct  the 

plaintiffs’ ancient  lights.  ^ . . j . 

^ Mr  Buckley.  Q.C..  on  behalf  of  the  defendants 
opposed  the  motion  on  the  ground  that  there  would 
be  no  material  interference  with  plaintiffs  busings  , 
that  the  plaintiffs’  premises  were  for  sale,  as  they 
•untended  to  remove  to  another  place  of  business, 
and  further,  that  should  they  remain  the  actual 
business  would  be  materially  benefited  rather  than 
iniured  by  the  proposed  new  building.  Affidavits 
were  read  in  support  of  the  learned  counsel  s con- 


were  reaa  in  suppun  luv.  

tention,  and  his  Lordship,  m giving  judgment,  said 
that,  in  his  opinion,  there  had  been  a clear  ^se 
made  out  for  an  interlocutory  injunction,  which  be 
.accordingly  granted. 


IMPORTANT  POINT  UNDER  THE  METRO- 1 
POLIT.-^N  M.-VNAGEMKNT  ACT. 

The  case  of  the  London  County  Council  v. 
Worley  came  on  for  hearing  before  a Divisional 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  consisting  of  Mr. 
lustice  Mathew  and  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  on 
the  ^rd  Inst.,  it  being  the  appeal  of  the  London 
Coumy  Council  .igainst  a decision  of  Mr. 
Curtis  Bennett,  Metropolitan  Police  Magistrate, 
refusing  to  impose  penalties  under  the  Metropolitan 
Management  Act.  25  and  26  Viet.  cap.  102,  bee.  85, 
which  imposes  a penalty  of  40s.  for  every  day  on 
which  a building  is  continued  of  a height  exceeding 
4be  width  of  the  street,  after  written  notice  to  reduce 
it  The  ground  on  which  the  magistrate  had  refused 
to  convict  was  that  the  proceeding  was  out  of  time 
under  Section  107.  which  enacts  that  "No  person 
shall  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  any  penally  or 
forfeiture  unless  the  complaint  has  been  made  belore 
the  magistrate  within  six  months  after  the  com- 
mission or  discovery  of  the  off<-‘nce.;'  The  original 
offence  in  the  completion  of  the  building  above  the 
height  allowed  (*iihout  the  leave  and  license  of  the 
Council)  was  on  February  8.  1893.  Section  85 
enacts  •'  No  building  shall  be  erected  on  the  side  o 
any  new  street  of  a less  width  than  50  ft.  which  shah 
exceed  in  height  the  distance  from  the  front  of  such 
building  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  without  the 
consent  in  writing,"  &c..  •'  and  every  person  com- 
mitting any  offence  under  this  enactment  shall  be 
liable  to  a penalty  of  5/.  and  in  case  of  a continuing 
offence  to  a further  penalty  of  40s.  for  every  day 
during  which  such  offence  shall  continue  after  notice 

from  the  Board."  , . « .1 

The  facts  were  as  follows: — In  Apnl,  1892,  there 
was  a notice  from  the  Council  to  the  builder  that 
the  building  would  be  an  offence,  and  this  notice 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  owner.  In  July.  1892. 
the  building,  which  is  in  Kensington  Court,  was 


roofed  in.  and  the  wall  was  then  of  the  prohibited  , 
height,  and  so  the  offence  of  erection  was  completed. 
In  October,  1892.  there  was  a penal  notice  to  the 
builder  for  the  erection  of  the  building  above  the 
height  limited.  In  November,  1892,  there  was  a I 
summons  against  the  builder  for  the  penalty  for  the  1 
erection  of  the  building,  and  the  magistrate  had  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  case  came  within  the  enact-  ; 
ment,  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  building  was 
"erected"  on  the  side  of  a new  street,  the  front 
being  an  old  street,  and  the  side  of  the  house  in  the 
new  street.  . , j .v.„ 

The  case  came  ibefore  the  court  in  lone,  and  the 
magistrate  was  over-ruled,  and  in  October,  1893. 
there  was  a conviction  for  the  penalty  tor  the  original 
offence— the  erection  of  the  building.  In  February, 
1893.  the  building  being  completed,  the  builders 
withdrew.  On  March  i last  the  Council  proceeded 
against  the  owner,  on  a penal  notice,  in  December, 
1893,  to  recover  the  penalty  of  40s.  a-day  (after  the 
date  of  the  notice)  to  March  7,  1894.  The  nmgis- 
trate  thought  the  proceeding  out  of  time,  as  bemg 
bevond  the  six  months  limited  by  the  Act.  He, 
however,  stated  a case,  on  which  the  Council  now 
appealed  against  his  decision. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
Mr.  Justice  Mathew,  in  giving  judgment,  said  he 
had  tried  to  discover  a doubt  in  favour  of  the  build- 
i ing  owner,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  To  his  tyimd 
1 the  construction  of  the  statute  was  perfectly  clear. 


Fridav,  August  17. 

Architectural  Association— Excuralon,  Wells 
(continued). 

Sanitan-  Tn’ficctors'  Asscciation. — Annual  Summer 
Meeting,  Ramsgate. 

Incer^raUd  Association  of  Municipal  ami  County 
Members  leave  London  to  lake  pari  in  a 
Meeting  at  Brussels. 


Saturday,  August  18. 

Arekileciural  .-lifotriaiiiwt.— Annual  Excursion, Wells 
fconcludeu).  ^ _ 

Junior  En^neering  Society.  — Summer  Excursion, 
Cardiff  and  Uisf"-' 


RECENT  PATENTS: 


the  construction  01  lue  siAmic  

The  offence  charged  against  the  owner  was  the  con-  i 
. r .1 1 anfi  it  WAS  I 


1 he  ortence  cnargeu  agaiusv  t.n.  --- 

linuance  of  the  building  after  the  notice,  and  it  was 
clear  to  him  that  the  penalties  were  recoverable. 
The  contention  was  that  the  offence  could  only 
continued  by  the  party  proceeded  against  lor  the 
original  offence,  the  erection  of  the  building  ; but 
that  was  an  erroneous  view,  and  the  magistrate 
ought  to  have  imposed  the  penalties. 

Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  having  concurred,  the  case 
was  remitted  to  the  magistrate,  with  the  direction  of 
the  Court  that  be  ought  to  have  convicted. 

Mr.  Poland,  Q.C..  and  Mr.  Horace  Avory  ap- 
peared as  counsel  for  the  appellants  ; and  Mr.  H.  F. 
Kckens.  Q.C..  and  Mr.  Charles  Lloyd,  for  the 
respondents. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  August  1 


A.  A.  Camera  CluS.-VWil  to  St.  Michael’s  Church 
West  Croydon. 

Monday,  August  13. 


Architectural  Association.— Twenly-fi(ih  -Annual  Ex 
lurdon,  Wells. 


, Wells 


Tuesday,  August  14. 

Architectural  Association. — Annual  Excurs 
(continued). 

Wednesday,  August  ts. 

Architectural  Association.— .\'nnna.\  Excursion,  Wells 
(continued), 


Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  ej  Works'  Institution. 
Ordinarj-  Meeting  of  the  members,  8.30  p.m. 


Thursday,  August  16. 

Architectural  Association.— hnn\xis\  Excursion,  Wells 


(continued). 


abstracts  of  SrECIFICATIONS.  , _ 

— Gulley  Grids:  Das-id  Es'ans.^sThxs  men- 
tion relates  principally  to  devices  for  locking- the  covers  of- 
grids.  .A  locking  lever,  rocking  on  a cdnire  pm,  is  fixed  to  . 
the  end  of  the  box  ; a projection  with  a book  at  its  end  is 
castonone  side  and  a weigh  ted  quadrant  at  the  other.  These 
act  in  combination  with  levers,  so  that  the  operator  has  only 
to  let  the  cover  fall  into  its  place,  when  a tumbler  aiito-^ 
maiically  catches  in  the  arm  of  the  cover,  and  the  whole  is 
held  securely  in  position.  A key  is  used  to  release  the 
tumbler  and  act  as  a handle. 

g27,_p,RK-PKOOK  Wood  Doors:  Arthur  Oeotg: 

This  introduces  into  wood  doors  incombustible 
material,  so  as  to  give  them  fireproof  properties,  and 
is  effected  by  making  the  panels  double,  so  that  a con- 
tinuous central  hollow  is  secured  extending  over  the  whole 
I of  the  door,  and  this  maybe  filled  with,  preferably,  asbestos 
' board,  or  other  suitable  fireproof  material. 

,5  e,8.  — Building  Blocks:  Michael  Kowand 
McHaffie.—^\v:  blocks  which  form  the  subject  of  ibis 
patent  are  to  be  formed  of  fire-dayor  other  plastic  material, 
which  can  be  moulded  into  any  desired  plain  or  ornamental 
form,  and  su’osequently  hardened  by  kilning  or  firing.  1 he 
patentee  also  proposes  to  produce  ornamentation  by  the 
application  of  hand  tools  after  the  firing  is  partially 
effected.  ^ 

0264.— Window  Draught  Preveni’Er:  William 
Henry  Thrift.— HVt.  invention  consists  of  aspring  of  steel, 
or  other  materi.-il,  upon  which  a pad  of  felt  or  other 
suitable  material  is  secured.  A catch  is  employed  to  hold 

the  draught  preventer  in  position.  ,,  ,,  r-  . 

9684.— Window  Sashes:  James  Hall  Foote.— 
invention  consists  of  a flanged  spring  guide  attached  to  the 
side  stile  of  a window  sash,  which  guides  engage  within 
and  traverse  the  side  grooves  in  the  frame  or  casing,  thereby 
excluding  rain,  wind,  dust,  &C.,  and  also  preventing 
rattling.  The  invention  also  consists  of  the  special  con- 
struction of  the  spring  guides,  whereby  they  are  adopted 
for  use  in  box-windows  having  the  usual  sash  weights, 
q 948.— Porous  Bricks:  Henry  A/awr^r.— The  bricks 
re  formed  of  a mixture  of  clay  and  dung,  moulded  and  • 
burned  in  the  usual  orany  other  manner.  The  dung  is  1 
that  of  herbivorous  animals  and  is  consumed  during  the 
burning,  and  its  proportion  is  varied  according  to  the 

quality  of  brick  desired. 

9,956.— Screw  Nail  : Charles  James  PolaiK.—\n  order 
to  obtain  a nail  having  all  the  useful  qualities  of  a screw, . 
the  inventor  forms  it  of  either  .square,  polygonal  or 
triangular,  iron  or  other  metal,  with  threads  stamped,  cut, 
or  wwught  on  the  edges  only,  leaving  three,  four,  or  rnord 
plain  faces,  such  in  fact,  as  would  be  obtained  by  filing  four 
flat  sides  to  a common  screw  at  right  ingles,  le.-ivmg 
threads  on  each  edge  uninterfered  with. 

— Apearatus  for  Raising,  Lowering,  ^d 
Securing  Window  Sashfs  : Widiam  A/roAiH.— The 
invention  consists  in  improvements  in  the  apparatus  for 
the  above  purposes  described  in  the  specification  of  thel 
patent  granted  to  the  inventor  in  No.  916  of  i8».  ihe 
apparatus  is  fitted  to  the  meeting  rails  of  the  sashes,  and 
consists  essentially  of  a locking  device,  and  a combination 
of  anti-friction  pulleys,  spiral  spring,  &C.,  and  the  present 
improvement  has  for  its  object  to  increase  the  strength  and 
durability  of  the  previously  patented  contrivance. 
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The  Anciait  University  of  Paris  and  its 
Colleges. 


Universities,  and  one  which  has  played  so 
important  a part  in  modern  history  ? Surely 
an  educated  i ^^^e  will  be  found  wonderful  architectural 
■ "rifSi a Englishman  travels  i evidences  oi  past  and  present  grandeur 

on  the  Continent  \ must  place  it,  at  least,  upon  a level 

he  is  probably  more  , with  the  renowned  English  University  towns? 
disappointed  with  ^et  any  Englishman,  finding  himself  in 

the  University  I University  quarter  of  Paris,  glance 

towns  than  any  i abound  at  the  various  edifices  which  go 

other  places  that  to  form  the  external  evidences  of  the 
he  visits.  He  looks  existing  University— what  are  they?  We 
in  vain  for  any  ' will  just  enumerate  some  of  the  most  impor- 
■counterpart  o!  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  with  i t^ot  ancient  structures  in  this  quarter  dedi- 
their  magnificent  groups  and  assemblages  of  eated  to  educational  purposes,  and  contem- 
Academic  buildings.  It  is  true  that  here  the  collection  of  “architectural  glories.” 
and  there  he  may  find  some  single  structure  , ^*fst  and  foremost,  there  is  (or  ^\’as,  for  it  is 

that  recalls  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  college.  ■ partially  demolished)  the  respectable 

If,  for  instance,  his  travels  lead  him  to  oW  Sorbonne,  with  its  dingy  court- 

Prague,  the  classical  courts  of  the  ^ gloomy  chapel ; then  there  is  the 

■“Carolinum”  and  the  “ Clementinum  ” may  ' *' France”;  the  vast  ill- 

remind  him  somewiiat  of  the  Quad  at  ^^signed  workhouse  called  the  “ Lycee  ’ or 
■Queens,  O.xford.  .‘\t  picturesque  Wiirzburg  , College  de  St.  Barbe  ; tlie  substantial,  but 
good  Bishop  Julius's  “Universitats  Gebiiude,”  | “ Lycde  St.  Louis  ; the  “ Lycee 

■vvith  its  quaint  admixture  of  Gothic  and : is  relieved  fiom  architec- 

Kenaissance  architecture,  may  recall  Oriel,  insignificance  by  the  magnificent 

■or  the  third  court  of  St.  jolin's,  Cambridge.  , thirteenth-century  refectory  and  tower  of 
Should  he  be  in  Spain,  at  Salamanca  he  j the  ancient  Abbey  of  Ste.  G6n6vi^ve,  con- 
will  find  a beautiful  old  Gothic  University  j c^^Ied  from  external  view  by  modern 
■building,  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Spanish  j barrack-like  buildings  ; then  there  are  the 
architect,  Jiian-Gil  de  Hontauon,  and  at  Schools  and  the  Medical  Schools, 

A!cala-de-Henares  a splendid  Renaissance ! which,  we  trust,  are  practical  enough,  as 
■one,  the  work  of  the  still  more  celebrated  ' nothing  has  been  sacrificed  to  render  them 
son,  Rodriguez  de  Hontanon,  who,  singularly  ' especially  beautiful.  Should  we  include  the 
enough,  was  at  the  same  time  building  at ' Ecole  Polytechnique,  which  is  chiefly  re- 
Segovia  the  most  magnificent  cathedral  of  ■ n^^i'kable  for  having  invaded  the  site  of  the 
the  latest  Gotliic,  and  at  Alcala  one  of  bne  old  “ College  de  Navarre,”  which  it  has 
the  grandest  Renaissance  colleges  ever  ' by  degrees  shouldered  out  of  existence  ? It 
erected.  None  of  these,  however,'  remind  ■ would  be  too  painful  to  continue  this  list 
one  of  our  own  ancient  Universities,  any  further. 

because,  granted  that  they  are  striking,  The  want  of  grandeur  and  dignity  in  the 
buildings,  yet  they  are  but  solitary  examples;  i University  buildings  of  Paris  is  all  the  more 
and,  to  an  Englishman's  mind,  one  college  ' strongly  accentuated  from  the  fact  that  all  i which  takes  place  all  over  France,  and  more 
can  no  more  convey  the  notion  of  a University  the  old  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  are  j especially  in  Paris.  As  already  pointed  out, 
than  one  swallow  make  a summer.  He  characteristic,  and,  many  of  them  extremely  French  antiquaries  are  enthusiastic  and  self- 
thinks of  Cliristchurch,  Merton,  Magdalen,  beautiful.  The  splendid  old  church  of  St.  | sacrificing.  The  Government  appears  to  be 
and  some  twenty  others,  or  of  Trinity,  St.  j Etienne  du  Mont,  the  stately  Romanesque  ! willing  to  do  its  duty  in  preserving  ancient 
John's,  King’s,  and  all  their  companions,  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s,  the  interesting ; buildings,  as  is  proved  by  the  excellent  law 
iorming  grand  architectural  groups,  crowned  , Gothic  churches  of  St.  Severin  and  St. ; promulgated  in  recent  years,  which  declares 
by  spires,  domes,  and  towers.  He  pictures  | ^I^^dard,  the  lovely  Flamboyant  Hotel  de  • buildings  of  special  interest  “Monuments 
to  himself  streets  flanked  by  wide-fronted  j Cluny,  the  stately  Renaissance  St.  Sulpice,  ‘ Historiques.”  If  there  is  a valuable  work  of 
buildings,  and  gateways  leading  into  noble  ■ tbe  Luxembourg,  and,  notwithstanding  a ' art  to  be  secured,  the  French  Government- 
courtyards,  with  lofty  buttressed  and  pin- ! certain  amount  of  ugliness,  even  Soufflot's  ' whether  the  Ministry  of  the  day  be  red, 

nacled  chapels;  dining-halls  with  high-  portly  bulk  of  the  Pantheon,  are  all  striking  j white,  black,  or  neutral  in  complexion is 

examples,  and  possess  those  merits  which  are  j generally  willing  to  pay  tlie  price  required 
remarkable  by  their  absence  in  the  University  I and  they  do  not,  as  the  English  Government 
buildings.  How  the  latter  must  have  ' did  in  the  “ Dolgelly  Chalice”  case,  plead 

ignorance  upon  the  subject  until  the  treasure 


deteriorated  from  what  they  were  in 
Mediaeval  times,  and  how  a single  century 
has  sufficed  to  convert  what  was  once  an 
“Oxford”  or  a “Cambridge”  into  a dull, 
gloomy  “education-factory”!  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  realise  the  fact  that,  on  this 
same  spot,  formerly  stood  a series  of 
academical  buildings  which  were  unsur- 
passed anywhere  in  Europe.  Where  are  they 
now?  What  has  become  of  the  noble  Abbey 
of  St.  Victor,  the  stately  College  of  the  Ber- 
nardines,  the  exquisite  College  de  Cluny, 
the  elaborate  little  College  de  Cholet,  the 
Colleges  de  Navarre,  de  Harcourt,  de 
Lisieux,  de  Bayeux,  and  some  twenty  or 
tliirty  others?  Of  tliis  grand,  ancient  Uni- 
versity what  now  remains?  We  can  count 
the  Iragments  on  our  fingers,  for  we  may 
almost  say,  “Perierunt  etiain  ruinm  ! ” The 
diligent  antiquary  may,  perhaps,  still  dis- 
cover—or,  at  any  rate,  he  could  have  done  so 
a few  months  ago— the  old  chapel  of  the 
College  de  Beauvais,  tlie  mutilated  walls  of 
tile  relectory  of  the  Bcrnardiiies,  a fragment 
of  the  little  College  de  Mignon,  a window 
or  two  of  the  apse  of  the  College  de  Gras- 
sines,  and  a staircase  turret  of  the  College 
Fortet.  How  long  the  " improvement'’ - 
loving  municipality  of  Paris  will  spare  these 
few  fragments  of  their  country’s  history  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  Only  two  years  ago 
their  minds  were  set  upon  the  perfectly 
wanton  destruction  of  the  beautiful  little 
church  of  St.  Julien-le-Pauvre  ; but  the 
French  arclimologists,  upon  whom  seems  to 
have  fallen  the  mantle  of  the  great  Lenoir, 
rushed  to  tlie  rescue,  and  prevented  the 
municipality  from  perpetrating  an  act  which 
would  liave  covered  them  with  obloquy. 

It  is  really  difficult  to  account  for  the  con- 
stant destruction  of  ancient  monuments 


pitched  roofs  and  louvres.  Exquisite  gardens 
and  groves  of  stately  trees  running  down  to 
the  banks  of  a clear  river.  Now  none  of  the 
University  towns  we  have  named  can  realise 
this  description.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  is 
not  much  of  this  realised  at  Paris  — the 
ffnosi  .ancient  and  illustrious  of  all  European 


• Or  “ Lyc6e  Xapoldon.”  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  | has  passed  into  private  hands;  nor  do  they, 

the  names  of  the  strect.s  and  buildings  in  this  part  of  Paris  ; • xi  i 1 • , 

have  been  so  frequently  changed  of  la.e  year.,  that  it  is  i ““  important  WOfk 

difficult  to  know  how  to  indicate  them.  j upon  art  is  published,  insist  upon  the  un- 
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fortunate  author  presenting  about  a dozen 
copies  to  various  public  libraries.  The 
French  Government  considers  that  it  is 
assisting  art  by  paying  for  such  works,  and 
frequently  makes  a grant  towards  the 
expenses  of  bringing  them  out.  Some  of  the 
clergy  are  excellent  antiquarians,  and  a short 
time  back,  when  the  writer  was  dining 
with  a friend  of  very  advanced  liberal  views, 
a French  gentleman  called,  and  the  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  archeology  and  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Frenchman  was  -most  enthu- 
siastic— "Our  glorious  St.  Louis,”  "that 
spiritual  realisation  of  religion  translated 
into  stone,  La  Sainte  Chapelle,”  "ourinspired 
Amiens,"  &c.  After  the  Frenchman  had 
left,  the  question  was  asked  of  the  writer, 
" What  do  you  think  that  man  is  ? ” Well,  he 
certainly  appeared  to  be  an  enthusiastic 
Catholic  ecclesiologist.  but  it  turned  out  that 
he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Commune!' 
It  is  only  possible  to  suppose  that  the 
Municipal  Council,  who  are  recruited  from  the 
bourgeois  class  (almost  everywhere  Philistine 
in  sympathies',  are  to  be  blamed  for  all  this 
wanton  destruction  that  goes  on. 

When  the  writer  visited  Paris  in  1S50,  and 
again  in  1853,  it  was  possible  to  discover 
remains  of  many  fine  old  Gothic  buildings  in 
ihe  University  quarter — degraded,  it  is  true, 
for  the  most  part  to  vile  uses  ; but  the  streets 
of  St.  Etienne  des  Grecs,  St.  Jacques,  Des 
Carmes,  Montagne,  De  la  Harpe,  St.  Jean 
de  Beauvais,  Des  Sept  V’oies,  and  others 
abounded  in  fragments  and  remains.*  In 
company  w’ith  an  English  anticpiary  resident 
in  Paris  he  explored  old  courts  and  alleys 
where  there  were,  amidst  dirt  and  squalor, 
richlv-carved  doorways,  canopied  niches, 
and  delicately  traceried  windows.  Diving 
down  into  cellars  ^\•ere  to  be  discovered 
the  remains  c>f  vaulted  crypts  ; bases  of 
columns,  or  in  some  neglected  garden 
the  ruined  apse  or  part  of  a cloister, 
told  that  a college  or  religious  edifice  once 
occupied  the  spot.  Nearly  all  lias,  however, 
disappeared  now.  The  new  streets  would 
almost  seem  to  have  keen  planned  so  as  to 
destroy  every  vestige  of  antiquity.  The 
Boulevard  St.  Michel,  the  Rue  Soufflot,  and 
the  Rue  des  Ecoles  have  entirely  obliterated 
most  of  the  old  landmarks.  To  their  con- 
struction is  due  the  demolition  of  the  grand 
old  Commandery  of  St.  John  Lateran,  with 
its  interesting  church,  fortified  tower,  and 
vast  crypts  ; tlie  College  de  la  iSIarche,  de 


College  de  Beauvais  : in  /Sjj. 


Lisieux,  and  the  remains  ot  the  Colleges  of 
Montaigu,  Cholet,  and  of  the  small  but  in- 
teresting fragments  of  the  jacobins  and  St. 
Etienne  des  Grecs.  Of  course,  the  greatest 
damage  was  wrought  at  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  though  the  suppression  of  twenty. 


• The  names  of  most  of  these  streets  have  been  changed, 
and  in  some  cases  ;be  streets  themselves  entirely 
obliterated. 


six  of  the  ancient  colleges,  in  the  year  1760,  . Montaigu  and  St.  Barbe  are  to  be  found  it> 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  it.  and  the  j Fournier’s  great  work  upon  Paris,  and  ii> 
years  of  neglect  which  followed  the  over-  Stewart  Rose’s  " St.  Ignatius  and  the  Early 
throw  of  the  Monarchy  completed  it.  when  I Jesuits.” 

the  disused  colleges  were  degraded,  their'  The  greatest  glories,  however,  from  an 
surroundings  and  the  ruins  themselves  built ' architectural  point  of  view,  of  the  old 
over  with  the  worst  slums  of  a closely-  University  of  Paris  were  the  Abbey  of 
packed  city,  the  homes  of  direst  poveriy,  ! St.  X'ictor,  the  College  of  the  Bernardines, 
and,  too  often,  veritable  dens  of  thieves  and  . the  College  de  Chiny,  and  the  College  de- 
vagabonds; such  a rookery,  spreading  disease  ■ Cholet.  The  Royal  Abbey  of  St.  Victor 
and  pestilence,  both  physical  and  moral,  stood  upon  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  the  site- 
was  formed,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  of  the  junction  of  the  Rue  Cuvier  and  the 
Haussmann's  desire  to  sweep  it  away  ; • Rue  Geoffry  St.  Hilaire,  near  a branch  of  the 
but,  surely,  while  removing  the  slums  it  ■ Bievre,  now  filled  up. 

was  not  necessary  to  have  destroyed  the  Some  years  back  the  \vriter  remembers 
fine  old  buildings— a thorough  example  of  seeing  some  ruins  converted  into  *a  kind  of 
pulling  up  the  wheat  and  the  tares  together,  grotto,  which  were  pointed  out  as  having. 

It  may  be  said,  what  is  the  good  of  telling  formed  a portion  of  the  Infirmary  Chapel  ot 
us  all  this  now  V Surely  it  is  too  late  to  pro-  the  Abbey,  but  they  are  not  now  to  be  found, 
test.  Perhaps  so,  but  still  there  are  one  or  If  they  have  been  destroyed,  the  Abbey  of 
two  things  which  might  be  saved.  The  St.  \'ictor  has  left  nothing  but  a great  name, 

beautiful  college  chapel  of  St.  Jean  de  Founded  in  the  rime  of  Louis  le  Gros 

Beauvais,  for  instance,  the  only  .Mediaeval  (according  to  Germain  Brice)  about  the  year 
college  chapel  left  in  Paris.  When  the  1 1 15,  it  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
writer,  in  the  year  1S53,  made  the  sketch  monasteries  in  Europe.  The  monks  were  of 
which  is  here  reproduced,  tlie  building  was  the  order  of  Canons  Regular — an  order  which 
used  as  a military  store ; a few  years  later  it  seems  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Middle 
was  purchased  by  the  Dominican  Order,  ; Ages  to  have  settled  in  the  neighbour- 

restored.  and  re-used  as  a church.  It  was,  hood  of  Universities.  Thus,  Osney  at 

however,  closed  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Oxford,  and  Barnwell  at  Cambridge,  both 
religious  orders  by  the  present  Republic,  and  belonged  to  this  order.  These  religious- 
was  tlireatened  with  destruction.  It  is  a very  houses  were,  in  fact,  almost  as  mucli  colleges 
pretty  example  of  plain  fourteenth-century ' as  monasteries,  and  we  find  the  canons  of 
Gotliic,  rather  reminding  one  of  the  general  St.  \‘ictor  insisting  that  the  members  and 
outline  of  the  Ste.  Chapelle.  Internally,  ' students  of  their  houses  should  be  considered 
it  has  a wooden  barrel-roof,  and,  though  members  of  the  University  of  Paris.  101308,. 
rather  plain,  it  is  very  elegantly  proper-  i-tc6,  and  1499,  this  claim  was  reasserted 
tioned.  Before  the  Revolution  it  contained  and  allowed.  ' All  authorities  speak  with* 
a splendid  monument  to  the  Dormans  family,  ' enthusiasm  about  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor — 
which  was  removed  at  the  Revolution  ; one  Le  Beuf,  Germain  Brice  in  the  eighteenth 
of  the  effigies  now  does  duty  as  Heloise  in ' century,  and  Guilhermy,  Fournier  and  Hare 
that  Brummagem  structure  called  " the  tomb  in  our  own  time. 

of  Abelard  and  Heloise,”  at  Pere  Lacliaise.  The  buildings  appear  to  have  been  most 
According  to  Stewart  Rose,  St.  Francis  magnificent.  The  great  church,  which  stood 
Xavier  was  at  this  college  before  he  upon  a high  ridge  of  ground,  was  built  nearly 
joined  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  at  the  College  north  and  south.  Le  Beuf  says  that  it  was^ 
of  St.  Barbe — a portion  of  which,  we  orientated  tow'ards  the  “Summer  Orient;" 
believe,  still  exists,  hidden  from  view  by  but  the  old  views  and  maps  of  Paris,  notably 
the  huge  modern  College  of  St.  Barbe,  \vhich  those  of  Germain  Hoyer,  Olivier  Truschet  in 
has  shouldered  out  of  existence  the  pic-  I55'^-  V’assalieu  Plan  1609,  show  it 

turesque  old  college  of  Montaigu,  where  positively  north  and  south.  It  consisted  of  a 
Ignatius  Loyola  made  his  classical  studies,  long  and  very  lofty  choir,  with  double  aisles 
Erasmus  was  also  at  the  Montaigu,  where  ending  in  an  aspe  and  chevet,  deep  transepts, 
he  grumbled  at  the  darkness  and  dampness  Lady  Chapel  and  very  short  nave  and  aisles, 
of  his  rooms  ! Views  of  the  old  Colleges  of  a lofty  tower  and  spire  at  the  side  of  the 
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choir,  and  a large  porch  or  narthex  at  the 
west  end.  According  to  Le  Beuf  the  Lady 
Chapel,  tower,  crypt  and  nartliex  were 
coeval  with  the  foundation  ot  the  Abbey  in 
1 1 13,  but  the  rest  of  the  church  was  rebuilt 
in  1517.  The  great  Cloister  and  Chapter 
House  of  the  Abbey  dated  from  the  thirteentli 
century,  the  Infirmary  Chapel  from  the 
fourteenth,  and  the  other  buildings  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  so 
rich  in  stained-glass  that  a writer  at  the  time 
of  its  destruction  says:  thatthe  whole  history 
of  the  art,  from  its  commencement  to  its 
decline,  might  be  studied  in  this  one  building. 

There  are  several  views  of  St.  Victor's  in 
existence.  The  most  interesting  is  dated 
1804,  and  shows  the  flank  of  the  church. 
Another  view,  from  a sketch  by  Pernot,  was 
published  about  1820;  but  it  is  of  no  very 
great  value,  as  the  church  was  entirely 
destroyed  in  1809.  Some  portions  of  the 
monastery  which  existed  in  1838  are  repre- 
sented in  a view  by  Varini.  The  sketch  here 
given  is  founded  on  these  various  drawings. 
The  church,  cloisters,  and  infirmary  chapel 
must  have  been  full  of  grand  monuments,  as 
it  was  not  only  the  burial-place  of  the 
abbots,  monks,  and  illustrious  members  of 
the  University,  but  also  of  the  Bishops  of 
Paris.  (It  should  be  understood  that  Paris 
was  not  raised  into  an  archbishop’s  see  until 
the  seventeenth  century;  previous  to  that 
time  Paris  was  a suffragan  see  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Sens.)  Amongst  the  many 
•eminent  bishops  buried  here,  perhaps  the 
greatest  was  Maurice  de  Sully,  the  builder 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  present  cathedra! 
of  Notre  Dame.  The  only  fragment  of  any 
monument,  however,  which  is  still  to  be  found 
in  Paris  is  the  gravestone  of  Adam  de  St. 
Victor,  in  the  Mazarin  Museum,  which  bore 
upon  it  a striking  Latin  epitaph  which 
Germain  Bryce  speaks  of  as  having  been 
St.  Victor's  own  composition. 

Not  far  Irom  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor,  just 
within  the  old  walls  of  the  city,  stood 
another  ancient  structure,  the  College  of  the 
Bernardines.  This  monastic  college  was 
founded  by  an  Englishman.  Stephen 
Lexington,  Abbot  of  Clairvau.x,  in  1244, 
but  it  was  made  over  in  1320  to  the 
Cistercians.  The  church,  or  chapel,  was 
erected  by  Pope  Benedict  XII.,  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  western  portion  of  the 
nave  was  never  completed,  as,  before  the 
vaulting  over  this  part  was  constructed, 
the  money  sent  over  from  Italy  was  stolen. 
Of  the  vast  buildings  only  the  walls  of  the 
east  wing  remain,  and  in  so  modernised  a 
■condition  that  nothing  but  a great  row  of 
buttresses  can  now  be  distinguished.  When 
the  writer  first  saw  the  building  in  1853  this 
refectory,  with  the  dormitory  over  it,  was 
almost  intact,  and  was  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Paris. 
It  was  about  240  ft.  long  and  about  50  ft. 
high._  The  two  upper  stories  were  lit  by 
Gothic  windows,  the  upper  range  of  one 
light  and  the  second  of  three  lights  each. 
The  ground  floor  was  unfortunately  buried 


up  by  the  ground  having  been  raised ; the 
gable  ends  had  rose  windows.  The  build- 
ing was  so  solid  that,  as  Germain  Brice  says, 
it  resembled  a fortress.  Unfortunately, 
Napoleon  the  Third  had  it  converted  into  a 
barrack  for  firemen,  the  Gothic  windows 
were  blocked  up,  and  the  elegant  details 
hacked  away.  Fortunately,  that  indefatigabJe 
antiquary,  Albert  Lenoir,  made  careful 
measured  drawings  of  the  whole,  including  a 
large  portion  of  the  church,  the  Chapter 
House,  tower,  and  sacristy,  which  existed 
down  to  about  the  year  1830.  These 
are  published  in  Lenoir’s  great  work, 
“ Statistique  Monumental  de  Paris,  1835.” 
There  are  also  some  charming  etchings  of 
the  buildings  by  Israel  Sylvestre  and  others 
about  a century  earlier.  Ger- 
main Brice,  who  hated  Gothic 
architecture,  and  only  believed 
in  buildings  which  exhibited 
the  Classical  “orders  ” strictly 
adhered  to,  could  not  help 
being  struck  by  this  church. 

He  says:  “Ce  qu'il  y a de 
plus  beau,  e'est  I'^difice  de 
I'Eglise,  construit  en  1336,  sous 
le  titre  de  Saint  Bernard,  que 
Ton  doit  considerer  comme  un 
chef-d’-ceuvre  de  I’architecture 
Gothique.  Les  voOtes  en  sont 
tres  elev(5es  et  parfaitement 
bien  prises  dans  leur  legerete. 

Les  chapelles  qui  regnent  de 
chaquecot^  sont  claires  et  ont 
de  la  proportion  avec  le  reste 
de  I’ouvrage.”  This  church 
was  indeed  a magnificent  one, 
and  was  to  the  University  of 
Paris  what  King's  Chapel  is 
to  Cambridge.  Lenoir's 
measured  drawings  show  it 
to  have  been  275  ft.  long  and  nearly 
100  ft.  wide,  and  about  the  same  to  the 
crown  of  the  vaulting.  It  consisted  simply 
of  a long  nave  and  aisles  bordered  by  thirty 
chapels;  there  was  no  apse,  but  a square' 
east-end,  like  an  English  church  ; the  whole 
was  vaulted  with  stone.  There  was  a small 
tower  near  the  east-end,  and  all  the  windows 
were  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  choir 
stalls,  which  were  executed  in  the  reign  of 
Henri  If.,  w’ere  singularly  elaborate.  Brice 
says  : “ Les  grotesques  en  sculpture  dans  les 
panneaux  sont  d’une  invention  tres 
ing^nieuse  et  d’un  fini  parfait."  Externally' 
the  chapel  was  supported  by  pinnacled 
flying  buttresses,  and  attached  to  it  were 
a fine  Chapter  House  and  Sacristy ; the 
former  was  connected  with  the  great  refectory 
by  a remarkable  winding  stone  staircase, 
constructed  in  such  a manner  that  those 
ascending  and  descending  never  met.  It 
was  regarded  as  “a  most  admirable  and 
curious  work.'’ 

As  the  chapel  which  formed  the  north  side 
of  the  court  was  275  ft.  long,  and  the 
refectory  and  Chapter  House,  which  formed 
the  east  side,  measured  together  290  ft.,  the 
Quad  must  have,  been  about  the  same  size  as 


[Trinity,  Cambridge.  There  are  cloisters 
: mentioned,  but,  as  they  are  not  indicated  in 
I the  views  of  the  great  court,  there  may  have 
[ been  a second  court.  The  whole  must  have 
I formed  the  finest  college  in  Europe.  The 
. sketch  here  given  is  taken  partly  from  an 
I old  etching,  but  the  detail  corrected  from 
I Lenoir's  measured  plans  and  drawings. 

I The  College  de  Cluny  stood  on  the  south 
I side  of  the  Place  de  la  Sorbonne.  It  had 
I only  one  small  court,  surrounded  by  an 
I exquisite  little  cloister ; the  chapel,  the 
• sister  edifice  to  Ste.  Chapelle,  was  not  so 
large,  but  even  more  rich  in  detail  and  carv- 
' ing.  This  most  beautiful  building  was  spared 
, at  the  Revolution,  and  the  painter  David  con- 
verted it  into  a studio.  He  appears  to  have 
j taken  good  care  of  it.  In  the  year  1834, 

, however,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
I Municipality  of  Paris,  and  although  all  the 
I archceologists,  architects,  and  artists  of 

■ France  appealed  to  the  Government  to 
interfere  and  save  this  most  perfect  example 
of  thirteenth-century  architecture,  all  was  of 
no  avail,  and  the  work  of  destruction  was 
commenced  by  the  demolition  of  the  chapel. 
The  last  vestige  of  the  college,  a charming 
little  gable  with  a corbelled- out  turret, 
remained  to  the  year  1848. 

I Nothing  could  possibly  have  excused  this 
, work  of  barbarism  ; the  building  occupied 
quite  a small  space,  but  was  a perfect 
: example  of  the  very  finest  development  ot 
Gothic  architecture.  Some  very  precious 
fragments  of  this  structure  are  still  preserved 
in  the  Hotel  de  Cluny — carved  bosses, 

■ capitals  adorned  with  realistic  foliage  : 
'wonderfully  graceful  little  rose  windows, 

&c.  There  are  many  drawings  of  the 
college  in  existence  by  Martial,  Benadot, 
Pernot,  and  others.  The  sketch  here  given 
is  taken  from  a view  made  during  the  work 


Collide  de  Cluny  : in 


of  destruction  ; the  graceful  fleche  orspirelet 
shown  in  some  of  the  old  plans  and  views 
of  Paris  had  disappeared,  but  the  windows 
and  cloister  arcades  are  clearly  shown. 

Another  exquisite  little  college  was  that 
of  Cholet.  The  singularly  rich  gateway, 
picturesque  tower,  and  chapel  were  destroyed 
in  1818  or  1S20.  The  sketch  is  from  one 
made  at  the  time  of  the  destruction.  One 
jamb  of  a large  and  remarkably  elaborate 
doorway,  adorned  with  Flamboyant  tracery 
and  deeply  undercut  vine-leaves  in  the 
hollows,  existed  in  the  Rue  St.  Etienne  des 
Grecs  in  1S53.  This  may  have  been  a por- 
tion of  the  College  de  Cholet,  but  so  many 
fine  buildings  stood  close  together  in  this 
part  of  the  street  that  it  might  also  have 
belonged  to  the  great  convent  of  the  Jacobins 
or  the  Church  of  St.  Etienne  des  Grecs,  all 
of  which  have  now  disappeared. 

A gateway  which  formed  the  entrance  to 
the  College  de  Navarre,  adorned  with  niches 
and  caiwing,  was  pulled  down  in  1S60.  A 
simpler  but  almost  equally  beautiful  one, 
which  belonged  to  the  College  de  Bayeux, 
existed  down  to  1852,  and  a fine  fragment  of 
the  great  College  of  Cardinal  Lemoine,  in 
the  Rue  Cardinal  Lemoine,  has  only  dis- 
ci 
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Station  is  not  a terminus,  an  unexpected 
failure  of  the  break  would  only  result  in 
over-running  the  platform  ; where  the  station 
is  a terminus,  the  natural  result  is  that  which 
has  been  so  unfortunately  illustrated  at  St. 
Pancras.  The  moral  of  the  accident  is  that 
greater  caution  is  necessary  in  such  cases, 
and  that  a train  should  only  be  allowed  to 
approach  a terminal  station  at  such  a speed 
that,  in  case  of  failure  of  the  continuous 
break,  the  ordinary  hand-breaks  on  the 
engine  and  guard's  van  should  be  sufficient 
to  keep  it  under  control.  The  Midland 
Railway  Company  has  now  had  an  unmis- 
takable object-lesson  on  this  point,  which 
will  probably  be  further  emphasised  by 
heavy  compensation  to  the  injured  pas- 
sengers ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
lesson  will  not  be  without  its  practical 
effect. 


Gateivay  and  Taiuer,  College  de  Choht:  in  181S. 

appeared  within  the  last  ten  years.  It  | 1S93.  and  to  supply  copies  of  extracts  ^on 
is  a matter  for  congratulation  that  during  j demand.  This  will  enable  the  P“b>'c 

long  period  of  destruction  ; verify  the  advances  which  were  made  at  Ihe 


French"  antiquarians  have  made  drawings  1 general  revision  last  year.  Another  useful 
Ld  notes  of  these  noble  old  buildings.  What 'amendment  which  was  to  without 

their  feelings  were  upon  the  matter  may  be  , discussion,  empowers  the  Commissioners  to 
gaThered  from  the  fact  that  when  the , deal  with  all  advanced  charges  '•  whether 
Revolutionary  mob  broke  into  the  church  of , direct  or  indirect.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
the  SorbonnI  to  destroy  the  monument  of  | will  permit  the  calling  m question  of  such 
...  T . .1 ..  L.!.....  ..«1  r . oc  wifnnrnW31  Ol  time 


Cardinar  RichelieuT  Leno  r threw  himself  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  time- 

^.^dlUlUdl  ^ ^ ^ .1...  I cf  ruTrvina  21  cwt.  of  coal 


between  the  pikes 'of  the  ruffians  and  the  1 honoured  custom  of  carrying 
oeiweeii  inc  i.:.  ' to  the  ton.  Lastly,  a new  clause  was  added 


sculpture,  so  as  to  protect  the  latter  with  his 
own  body.  Though  seriously  wounded,  he 
fortunately  recovered,  or  we  should  have 
been  deprived  of  the  finest  works  upon  the 
Mediseval  buildings  of  Paris,  and  Paris  itself 
would  possess  scarcely  a vestage  of  old 
sculpture,  for,  as  Hare  points  out  in  his 
interesting  guide  book,  nearly  every  atom  of 
old  sculpture  which  was  saved  was  pre- 
served through  his  instrumentality. 


NOTES. 

very  unfortunate 


[T  is  very  unfortunate  that  Sir 
James  Whitehead,  who  has  for 


some  years  taken  a most  active 


interest  in  the  railway  rates 
question,  should  have  been  too  ill  to 
attend  the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
Committee  stage  of  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Bill;  but  the  interests  of  the  trading 
community  were  well  looked  alter  by  Sir 
Albert  Rollit  and  others.  The  time  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  the  question  was  really 
quite  inadequate,  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  admitted  that  the  Bill,  in  its 
present  form,  was  not  all  that  its  supporters 
would  have  wished  it  to  be.  This  Bill  is  the 
one  brought  in  by  Mr.  Mundella  with  a view 
of  empowering  the  Railway  Commissioners 
to  hear  and  determine  complaints  as  to  the 
raising  of  rates  since  December,  1S92;  but, 
as  was  pointed  out  during  the  brief  debate 
of  Friday  last,  the  wording  of  the  measure 
appears  to  effectually  sanction  all  rates  pre- 
viously inforce, makingthe  railway  companies 
secure  against  appeals  with  respect  to  them. 
This  doubtless  explains  the  acceptance  of 
the  measure  by  the  companies,  who  have 
offered  no  opposition  to  it  at  this  stage, 
although  they  united  in  describing  it  at  the 
half-yearly  meetings  as  unfair,  unjust,  and 
unnecessary.  They  have  secured  the  inser- 
tion of  a clause  enforcing  the  payment  by 
complainants  of  the  charge  which  would 
have  been  payable  had  the  previous  rates 
remained  in  force  ; Sir  A.  Rollit,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  carried  his  proposal  that  each 
railway  company  shall  be  required  to  keep 
all  the  rate  books  which  were  in  force  before 


Tuesday,  giving  the  Commissioners 
jurisdiction  to  decide  as  to  the  rebates  to  be 
allowed  in  respect  of  terminals  at  sidings  not 
belonging  to  the  Company,  the  point  for 
which  the  Mansion  House  Association  have 
so  long  contended.  The  Bill,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  admittedly  a compromise,  and  can- 
not be  expected  to  cover  all  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  railway  companies 
and  their  customers ; but  it  should  be 
welcomed  as  going  a long  way  towards 
settling  some  of  the  most  pressing  of  them. 
Mr.  Mundella  has  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  changes  effected  in  the  measure  since  he 
introduced  it  in  his  capacity  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  have  made  it  a very  fair 
and  reasonable  settlement  of  the  question, 
and  that  it  "fairly  carries  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Select  Committee.  But 
the  Bill  is  scarcely  comprehensive  enough  to 
have  done  this,  even  with  the  additions  which 
have  been  made  to  it. 


The  accident  (if  it  deserves  that  namej 
at  St.  Pancras  Station  is  the  second 
which  has  come  under  our  notice  on  the 
Midland  Railway  from  the  same  cause,  viz., 
driving  at  an  imprudent  speed  into  terminal 
stations,  trusting  to  the  powers  of  a con- 
tinuous brake,  which  generally  acts  effi- 
ciently, but  which  may  fail,  as  in  this  case, 
at  a critical  moment.  The  previous  accident 
to  which  we  refer  was  one  which  occurred 
a good  many  years  ago  at  the  Manchester 
terminal  station  of  the  same  company,  to  a 
train  running  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester. 
The  result  was  different  in  that  case,  as  the 
train  did  not  live  to  get  into  the  station,  but 
ran  off  tlie  line  at  a sharp  cur\-e,  calculated 
only  for  such  low  speeds  as  might  naturally 
be  expected  in  trains  approaching  a terminus 

but  the  reason  was  the  same ; the  train 

was  allowed  to  run  up  to  the  terminus  at  too 
high  a speed  ; a fault  which  is  unfortunately 
characteristic  of  the  Midland  Railway,  on 
which  a system  of  running  up  to  stations  at 
high  speed  and  depending  on  the  continuous 
break  to  check  the  train  at  the  proper 
moment,  has  too  much  prevailed.  Where  the 


The  Road  Surveyors  in  some  parts  of 
North  Derbyshire  are  eitlier  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  class  of  material  best 
suited  for  road-metalling,  or  they  are  sadly 
ignorant  of  the  available  products  of  their 
respective  neighbourhoods.  The  month  of 
August,  so  far,  has  been  very  wet  in  the 
district,  and  all  roads  except  those  of  the 
first  order  are  in  a most  deplorable  con- 
(iitjon — in  some  cases  almost  unpassable,  for 
the  depth  of  mud  and  pools  of  water  on 
them.  The  ordinary  road-metal  used  in  the 
district  to  which  we  particularly  refer,  is  ; 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  not  of  the  most  1 
crystalline  description.  It  appears  to  be 
very  brittle  and  easily  disintegrable,  as  ' 
might  be  imagined  from  the  average  quality  ; 
of  the  material  in  various  parts  of  the 
Kingdom.  A very  few  months  suffice 
to  convert  a road  newly  metalled  with  it 
into  a mud-pond,  and  in  one  case  which 
came  under  our  notice  a road  made  up  only  , 
ten  weeks  since  was  absolutely  worn  out. 
Alter  a spell  of  dry  weather  all  the  ways : 
become  very  dusty,  which  renders  loco-  ■ 
motion  exceedingly  unpleasant.  And  all 
this  occurs  in  a region  where  road-metal  of 
the  most  durable  kind  exists,  and  in  great 
abundance.  An  igneous  rock,  for  the  most 
part  dolerite,  is  found  in  the  Carboniferous: 
Limestone  area,  and  may  sometimes  bei 
seen  in  close  proximity  to  a limestone  rpiarry 
exploited  for  road-metal.  This  rock,  called  ( 
" toadstone,”  or  " dunstone,”  is  very  hard  andi 
tough— much  more  so,  we  should  say,  than  1 
even  the  best  quality  Guernsey  stone,  nndi 
would  constitute  an  excellent  macadam.: 
Some  varieties  of  it,  it  is  true,  are  vesicular, 
or  amygdaloidal,  and  these  may  be  discarded, 
but  thick  beds  of  close  dunstone  suitable  fon 
the  purpose  are  common  enough.  On 
inquiry,  we  ascertained  that  the  reason  the 
toadstone  was  not  utilised  was  because  it  isi 
so  hard  and  expensive  to  break— a circum- 
stance which  we  fully  anticipated.  It  mayi 
be  used  as  macadam  in  some  parts  of  thei 
county,  but  after  inspecting  many  of  the: 
roads  we  have  .never  seen  it  so  employed.; 
Now,  it  may  be  objected  that  thei 
Local  Boards  and  Highway  Authorities  are 
responsible  for  this  state  of  things,  and  that 
they  are  afraid  to  incur  the  initial  expenditure 
in  making  good  roads,  because  their  budget 
for  the  time  being  would  be  imperilled.  This 
is  no  defence  : any  Surveyor,  worthy  the 
name,  would  know  that  the  employment  ol 
the  superior  class  of  metal  referred  to  could 
not  fail  to  be  the  most  economical  in  the 
long  run,  and  his  plain  duty  is  to  candidlj 
inform  the  authorities  of  this.  Yet  we  find 
in  too  many  instances  that  the  Suiv-eyoK 

" sides  with  the  Board.”  instead  of  fulfilling 

his  duty.  Were  good  road  - metal  not 
immediately  available  there  might  be  some 
excuse.  Many  of  the  roads  as  they  now  are 
are  a disgrace  to  civilisation. 


WE  referred  once  to  the  subordinate 
position  which  architecture  seems  tt 
♦Uc  Vi<.nna  “ F.npenicur  unii 


hold  in  the  Vienna  " Engenieur  unn 
Architektur  Verein,”  and  it  is  not  surprisin 
that  the  architects  of  the  city  have  nov 
formed  a society  of  their  own,  under  the  titl 
of  the  "Architekten-Klub,”  which  is  suppose< 
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to  be  the  special  home  of  the  “ Art-Architect,” 
the  architects  of  more  “ professional  ” and 
surveying  proclivities  being  still  to  be  found 
in  conne.xion  with  the  older  society.  Herr 
Andreas  Streit  will  be  the  first  president, 
and  the  council  includes  the  names  of 
Professors  Foerster,  Kcenig,  and  Wielemans. 


The  Whitton  Park  Estate,  extending 
over  1 1 5 acres,  close  by  Hounslow 
Heath,  is  about  to  be  sold,  in  parcels,  for 
building  purposes.  The  grounds  were  laid 
out  over  some  cornfields  and  waste  of  the 
heath  by  Archibald,  third  Duke  of  Argyll, 
one  of  the  first  to  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs.  Here,  in  the 
closing  years  of  George  I.’s  reign,  he  planted 
the  fine  cedars  and  firs,  and  built  a tower 
for  his  astronomical  pursuits,  and  a conser- 
vatory for  his  once-famed  collection  of 
exotics.  The  conservatory  was  subse- 
quently converted  into  a villa  ; Sir  William 
Chambers  bought  the  house_,  and  built 
various  temples,  ruins,  &c.,  about  the 
grounds,  somewhat  after  the  mode  he 
adopted  at  Kew ; one  of  them  being  a 
modern  temple  of  ^Esculapius,  in  honour  of 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Willis,  after  George  1 1 I.’s 
recovery  in  1789.  At  Whitton  was  Cibber’s 
marble  group  of  a Highland  piper  and  his 
dog,  afterwards  removed  to  Stowe.  A bas- 
relief  of  Zeus  and  the  Titans  was  carved  for 
the  pediment  above  the  main  entrance  by 
Dere. 


WE  hear  that  the  Bishop  and  Dean  of 
Winchester  propose  to  convert  Wol- 
vesey  Palace — latterly  used  for  purposes  of 
the  Diocesan  Training  School  — into  a 
church-house  for  the  diocese.  Wolvesey 
was  formerly  the  bishops’  palace  at  Win- 
chester; its  history  carries  us  back  to  a time 
when  that  city  was  the  capital  of  England, 
and  a depository  of  the  king’s  treasure.* 
Standing  eastwards  ol  the  Close,  within  the 
ancient  wall,  and  separated  from  the  Precincts 
by  the  main  stream  of  the  Mill-race  or  Lock 
Pond,  it  is  entered  from  the  road  which 
passes  from  College  - street  round  the 
Warden  s garden  to  Black  bridge  across 
the  Itchen.  Within  its  grounds  are  the  ruins 
of  an  older  palace,  known  as  the  Castle, 
built  by  Henry  of  Blois  in  1 137-8,  who  used 
materials  of  the  Conqueror's  palace,  which 
he  pulled  down  as  an  encroachment  on 
church  lands.  Dismantled  by  Henry  II.,  the 
Castle  continued  to  ser\'e  as  the  bishops’ 
residence  until  overthrown  by  Sir  William 
Waller.  The  masonry  presents  one  pecu- 
liarity : the  rubble  wall  is  bonded  by  a course 
of  stones,  long,  narrow,  and  round,  resembling 
the  shafts  commonly  used  for  door  and 
window  jambs,  placed  lengthwise  through 
the  wall,  and  having  their  ends  flush  with  the 
surface.  The  bonding  stones  are  of  Bin- 
stead  limestone,  or  Quarr  stone,  whereof 
much  of  the  oldest  portion  of  the  cathedral 
is  built, t and,  it  is  conjectured,  came  from 
the  Conqueror’s  first  palace.  Of  the  bishops’ 
palace  there  are  views  in  Wavell,  on  the 
margin  of  Godson's  map,  and  in  Buck's 
"East  Prospect  of  Winchester  ” (1736).  Over 
the  gateway  were  set  Bishop  Fox’s  arms  and 
name  ; on  the  front,  an  inscription  thus — 
Georgius  Morley,  Episcopus.  has  aedes  propriis 
impensis  de  novo  struxit  a.d.  1684. 

Morley  laid  out  2,300/.  on  the  new 
building  (near  the  site  of  the  old),  whose 
erection  was  superintended  by  Wren,  be- 
queathing 500/.  more  for  its  completion. 
In  Richard  Warner’s  ” Collections  ’’  is  a view, 
1780,  of  the  Perpendicular  chapel,  36  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  showing  how  it  had  been  defaced, 
and  changed  with  a modernised  interior  ; it 
was  formerly  attached  to  the  Castle,  when 
the  latter  served  for  the  bishops’  home,  com- 
municating therewith  by  a gallery,  68  ft.  by 
16  ft.,  on  the  first  story.  In  his  detailed 
description  of  the  Castle,  Milner  directs 
attention  to  the  unusual  neatness  of  the 


• See  the  review  in  the  Builder,  October  24,  1891,  of 
Mr.  Hubert  Hall's  “.Antiquities  and  Curiosities  of  the 
E.xchequer.” 

t VideGlrsXAns  Cambrensis,  and  Winchester  volume  of 
the  Archaolog.  Inst. 


pellet  ornamentation  and  triangular  fret  of 
some  semi-circular  arches  on  the  inner  face 
of  the  big  court ; a later  authority  avers 
that  his  plan  of  the  fabric,  done  “ad 
mentem  Jo.  Milner”  is  scarcely  correct  in 
its  entirety. 


THE  French  Government  has  just  pub- 
lished the  particulars  of  the  competition, 
open  to  all  French  architects,  for  the  buildings 
for  the  1900  Exhibition.  The  designs  are  to 
be  sent  in  from  the  loth  to  the  12th  of 
December  next.  Each  is  to  include  a general 
plan  of  a half-millimetre  to  a metre,  a detailed 
plan  of  i-millim()tre  scale,  an  elevation  of  the 
facade  to  a 2-millim^tre  scale,  and  a bird's- 
eye  view.  Liberty  is  left  to  the  competitors 
as  to  the  treatment  or  abolition  of  every 
erection  now  on  the  site,  except  the 
Trocadero,  with  liberty  to  enlarge  the  latter 
if  desired.  Among  the  new  buildings  the 
competitors  must  provide  a Salle  des  Fetes, 
a congress  hall,  and  a hall  for  the  distribution 
of  awards.  They  must  also  consider  the 
question  of  a bridge  over  the  Seine  opposite 
the  Invalides,  and  show  the  design  for  laying 
out  the  parks  and  gardens  in  which  the 
separate  pavilions  will  be  erected.  The 
programme  also  states  that  the  new  buildings 
are  to  be  strictly  temporary  in  character,  and 
that  the  competitors  are  to  endeavour  to 
realise  the  best  effects  in  the  most  economical 
materials,  a leaf  taken,  no  doubt,  from  the 
Chicago  Exhibition,  combined  with  the 
experience  of  the  difficulty  of  knowing  what 
to  do  with  the  more  solid  erection  of  the  last 
Paris  Exhibition. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 

TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  EXCURSION. 

For  the  twenty-fifth  annual  excursion  of  the 
Architectural  Association  the  cathedral  city  of 
Wells  is  serving  as  the  headquarters  for  the  study 
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of  ancient  architecture  in  the  parts  of  Somerset- 
shire and  Wiltshire  adjacent.  The  deficiency  of 
train  service  from  which  Wells  suffers  enforced 
the  arrival  on  Saturday  of  all  who  wished  to  take 
part  in  Monday’s  programme,  but  by  none  of  the 
members  was  any  regret  experienced  on  this 
account,  as  a day’s  rest  was  almost  an  absolute 
necessity,  after  the  wearisome  and  tedious  journey 
to  Wells,  before  sufficient  vigour  could  be 
regained  to  take  part  in  the  hard  work  which 
forms  one  of  the  characteristic  and  most  useful 
features  of  these  annual  excursions.  Sunday 
morning  was  spent,  therefore,  in  worship  and 
quiet  contemplation  within  and  without  the 
cathedral,  ever  charming,  ever  fresh,  ever 
instructive.  In  the  afternoon  an  outing  to  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  wonderful  gorge  through 
the  mountain  limestone,  known  as  the  Cheddar 
Cliffs,  was  undertaken,  returning  to  Wells 
through  the  picturesque  town  of  Cheddar,  where 
a halt  was  made  of  a few  minutes  for  a glimpse 
of  the  church,  which  has  a certain  amount  of 
interest,  chiefly  centred  in  the  fifteenth-century 
pulpit  and  some  pleasantly-designed  canopied 
riches  on  the  jambs  of  the  south  transeptal  arch 
and  window. 

Monday. 

The  official  programme  of  the  excursion 
commenced  on  Monday  morning  with  a drive 
through  some  of  the  beautiful  scenery  for  which 
this  side  of  Somerset  is  remarkable,  to  the  village 
of  Croscombe,  formerly  a market  town  under  a 
charter  granted  by  Edward  I.,  and  still  retaining 
its  market  cross.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  is 
comparatively  small,  but  highly  interesting,  and, 
indeed,  eminent,  even  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
for  its  fine  examples  of  late  English  woodwork. 
The  nave-roof,  the  Mediaeval  and  Jacobean  seats, 
the  beautiful  pulpit,  with  the  arms  of  Bishop 
Lake,  and  dated  1616,  with  its  sounding-board, 
and  the  magnificent  Laudian  chancel-screen  and 
parclose  screens,  form  a series  it  would  be  difficult 
to  parallel.  Two  fine  brass  corome  go  to  make 
up  an  interior  of  exceeding  picturesqueness. 
One  cannot  but  lament,  however,  that  the 
restoration  was  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
late  J.  D.  Sedding,  when  he  was  Diocesan 
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Architect  of  B&lh  and  Wells,  but  was  carried  out 
from_  a specification  (?)  prepared  by  some  local 
dignitaries  by  the  simple  method  of  inviting 
estimates  from  local  builders  and  cutting  extracts 
therefrom.  It  is  needless  to  wonder  that  the 
cusps  were  omitted  from  the  restored  tracery 
because  they  were  “not  in  the  specification.” 

This  “restoration”  and  the  plentiful  use  of 
varnish  to  the  woodwork  have  done  their  best, 
though  happily  not  too  effectually,  to  destroy  the 
unique  charm  of  Croscombe  Church.  Without 
sharing  for  a moment  the  views  of  anti- 
restorationists,  it  must  be  granted  that  such 
tamperings  with  historic  monuments  and  insults  to 
artistic  instinct  as  even  the  last  decade  of  this 
centui7  too  often  thus  sees  perpetrated  by  the 
combined  ignorance  and  parsimony  of  village 
magnates  are  an  outrage  alike  to  our  patriotism 
and  our  intelligence,  a disgrace  to  our  countrj’, 
our  civilisation  and  our  age. 

The  church  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with 
aisles  opening  into  them  by  five  bays  of  arches  on 
either  side.  A south  porch,  a north  chantry, 
with  waggon  vault  and  chambers,  apparently 
residential,  of  two  floors  at  the  west  end  of  south 
aisle  are  features  of  interest.  In  the  upper  of  the 
two  chambers  is  a carved  chest  of  good  design 
and  finer  detail  than  much  that  exists  in  the 
church.  A spire  is  seen  on  the  western  tower,  a 
somewhat  unusual  feature  in  Somerset  churches 
of  the  dale  of  Croscombe,  which  is,  as  to  its 
present  structure,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 


teenth and  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth 
centuries. 

In  Croscombe  village  is  an  old  inn  of 
fifteenth-century  date,  with  a projecting  two-story 
bay-window,  the  ground  floor  of  which  has  a 
delicately-carved  and  finely-designed  flat  stone 
vault.  Tradition  says  that  this  was  formerly  the 
entrance  to  the  inn,  but  no  architect  would  credit 
the  tradition  after  examining  the  continuity  of  the 
window-sill  stones. 

Opposite  this  inn  on  the  other  side  of  the  small 
stream  which  runs  through  the  village  is  another 
fifteenth-century  house,  which,  though  now  sub- 
divided, has  apparently  originally  been  a single 
building  of  some  considerable  importance,  though 
to  whom  it  belonged  or  for  what  purpose  it  was 
intended  is  not  now  clear.  It  may  be  suggested 
that  it  was  the  home  and  business  premises  of  a 
large  wool  trader  or  factor  when  Croscombe's  day 
of  prosperity  was  at  its  zenith. 

Climbing  the  sleep  side  of  the  combe  or  fort, 
the  excursionists  then  drove  to  Chewton  Mendip, 
passing  on  the  way  without  stopping  the  remains 
of  a Roman  encampment  sometimes  known  as 
Masbury  Castle. 

The  glory  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
Chewton  Mendip,  is  the  exquisite  tower,  126  fc. 
high,  of  fifteenth-century  work,  which  ranks  with 
Evercreech,  Bruton,  and  St.  Cuthbert's,  Wells, 
amongst  the  finest  examples  of  its  type.  In  the 
perfection  of  its  proportions  it  is  perhaps  superior 
to  any  of  its  neighteurs.  The  church  has  nave 


and  chancel,  with  south  aisle  to  each,  and  a 
modern  vestry  and  restored  south  porch.  The 
north  door  and  chancel-arch  are  Late  Norman,  the 
arcade  Early  English,  with  some  good  carving  to 
the  chancel  columns  and  the  two  western  bays 
coeval  with  the  tower.  The  sedilia  and  one 
piscina  apparently  are  of  the  same  date  as  the 
monument  behind  them,  known  as  the  Jionville 
monument,  but  as  to  which  some  confusion  has 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  although  the  tomb  may 
have  been  executed  at  the  date  of  the  death  of 
William  Lord  Bonville,  son  of  Sir  William 
Bonville,  in  1461,  the  figure  of  the  knight  resting 
on  the  tomb  does  not  bear  the  arms  of  the 
Bonvilles,  bends,  and  mullets,  but  has  on  the 
jupon  lions  rampant,  two  and  one,  and  on  the 
camail  a small  shield  of  St.  George,  whence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  effigies  are  those  of  Sir 
Henry  Fiizroger,  who  died  in  1350,  and  Dame 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  who  died  in  1388,  this 
knight’s  arms  being  gules,  three  lions  rampant,  or, 
whilst  the  Cross  of  St.  George  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  this  Henrj’  Fitzroger  was  a tenant 
in  Chewton  of  land  “ Pro  ordine  fratrum  sanctre 
crucis  juxta  turrim  London.”  The  figures  are 
considerably  short  of  the  tomb  in  length,  indi- 
cating that  once  again  the  ignorance  of  local 
magnates  and  lay  “ restorers  ” has  succeeded  in 
falsifying  history  and  inventing  puzzles  for  the 
learned. 

After  tea  at  the  vicarage  a pleasant  drive 
through  some  of  the  charming  scenery  of  the 
Mendips  brought  the  party  back  to  Wells,  well 
content  with  the  absence  of  threatened  rain  and 
the  presence  of  bright  sunshine. 

Tuesday. 

Tuesday  morning  was  .«pent  in  a peregrination 
through  the  city  of  Wells,  the  church  of  St. 
Cuthbert  being  first  visited,  the  interior  of  which 
presented  an  unexpectedly  imposing  effect  from 
the  loftiness  of  the  Early  English  nave  arcade,  sur- 
mounted by  the  Perpendicular  clearstory  and  fine 
roof.  The  height  of  ihe  nave-arcade,  which, 
though  admittedly  unusual,  is  in  its  proportions 
not  without  parallel,  and  the  apparent  difference 
in  the  stone  used  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  the  piers,  have  suggested  to  some  that  the 
nave-arcade  was  heightened  possibly  when  the 
clearstory  was  added.  This  is  an  ingenious  but 
overstrained  explanation,  which,  although  pos- 
sible, is  hardly  conclusive.  The  church  of  St. 
Cuthbert  has  suffered  immensely  from  the  wanton 
mutilation  of  the  magnificent  altar-pieces  which 
formerly  beautified  the  ends  of  the  north  and 
south  aisle,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  condemn 
the  careless  disposition  of  the  exquisite  fragments, 
of  the  Jesse  tree  especially,  which  are  exposed  to 
imminent  danger  in  their  haphazard  arrange- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  south  aisle,  and  which, 
from  the  perfection  of  their  workmanship  and 
decoration,  are  worthy  of  suitable  cases,  even  if 
it  is  vain  to  hope  for  their  restoration  to  their 
rightful  position. 

From  ht.  Cuthbert’s  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
neighbouring  almshouses,  founded  by  and  named 
after  Bishop  Bulwith,  in  which,  though  now 
somewhat  obscured,  may  be  still  traced  the 
original  disposition,  and  in  which  can  be  clearly 
seen  the  chapel  and  its  roof  continued  westward. 

Next  the  Bishop’s  barn  was  visited,  some  few 
domestic  fragments  being  glanced  at  en  route.  The 
barn,  no  ft.  by  27  ft.  internally,  though  of  less 
importance  than  some  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, is  still  of  interest  and  in  good  preservation, 
and  the  visitors  were  glad  to  hear  that  the  idea 
of  inserting  dormers  and  enlarging  the  small 
windows  in  order  to  give  more  light  lor  its  present 
use  as  a concert-room  and  tea-room  had  been 
abandoned. 

A short  step  brought  the  party  to  the  Bishops 
Palace,  where  were  visited  the  dining-room  in  the 
undercroft,  the  library,  Bishop  Jocelyn’s  chapel, 
and  Bishop  Burnell's  hall,  which  are  too  well 
known  to  need  further  description  ; then 
crossing  the  Cathedral  green  to  the  new  College 
library,  which  has  been  formerly  styled  the  arch- 
deaconry, but  of  which  the  original  purpose  is 
doubtful.  The  old  roof  is  in  wonderful  preserva- 
tion, and  of  a high  excellence  in  design,  which 
we  regret  did  not  inspire  the  architect  who  has 
carried  out  the  recent  refitting  to  a more  worthy 
and  painstaking  treatment  of  the  new  woodwork 
that  has  been  inserted. 

From  the  library  to  the  Vicars’  Close,  in  which 
several  of  the  theological  students  now  reside, 
was  a natural  transition,  and  here  first  was  in- 
spected the  hall  or  common-room  erected  by 
Bishop  Pomeroy  for  the  corporation  of  vicars  that 
Bishop  Bekynton  had  founded.  The  wood  panel- 
ling, the  roof,  fireplace,  and  reader’s  stall  still' 
give  evidence  of  the  ancient  use  and  arrangement 
of  the  room,  though  the  paraphernalia  of  a 
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Masonic  lodge  now  lend  to  it  a somewhat  different 
aspect.  The  chapel  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Close 
is  most  refreshing  and  charming,  refitted  and 
adorned  as  it  is  at  the  hands  of  the  late  J.  D. 
Sedding  and  Mr.  Heywood  Sumner,  whose 
sgraffito  decoration  came  as  a revelation  to  many 
of  the  members.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Clarke,  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  reside  in  one 
of  the  houses  in  the  Close,  the  visitors  were 
enabled  to  see  the  most  perfect  example  of  the 
ancient  arrangement  and  charm  of  the  delightful 
residences  that  make  up  this  famous  and  pictur- 
esque locality. 

From  the  Close  the  excursionists  went  to  the 
interior  of  the  cathedral,  where  the  rest  of  the 
morning  was  spent,  and  whither  many  returned 
in  the  afternoon,  which  was  devoted  to  sketching, 
the  members  of  the  party  being  left  free  to  their 
individual  preference  in  the  selection  of  their 
particular  objects  of  study  amongst  the  many 
which  they  had  been  shown  in  the  morning.  A 
plan,  illustrations,  and  description  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Wells  formed  No.  5 of  the  Builder 
series  of  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
was  published  on  May  2,  1891. 

We  shall  continue  our  account  of  the  excursion 
next  week. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
opened,  with  great  dclat,  at  Oxford,  on  the  8th 
mst.,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury. 

On  I'riday,  the  loth,  when  the  sections  had 
tlioroiighly  settled  down  to  work,  that  devoted  to 
Mathematical  and  Physical  science  listened  to  a 
paper  by  Lord  Kelvin  and  Mr.  Magnus  Maclean, 
entitled  “ Preliminary  experiments  to  find  if 
subtraction  of  water  from  air  causes  its  electrifica- 
tion. ” The  experiments  described  were  performed 
by  blowing  ordinary  air  through  a drying  tube 
containing  pumice  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  tube 
being  carefully  insulated  and  screened  from 
external  electrification.  Ordinary  air  so  treated, 
raised  the  potential  of  the  acid  by  about  nine 
volts,  and  passed  off  negatively  electrified.  A 
similar  effect  was  observed  with  chloride  of 
calcium  as  the  drying  material,  but,  on  re- 


placing the  acid  by  water  round  the  pumice, 
no  electrification  could  be  detected.  Hence, 
the  effect  was  really  due  to  true  electrifica- 
tion  of  the  vapour  in  the  air.  Other  papers 
dealing  with  the  technique  of  electricity  and 
mathematics  were  also  read.  In  the  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy  departments  Professor  W.  C. 
Roberts-Austen  presented  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  an  International  Standard  for  the 
Analysis  of^  Iron  and  Steel.  He  announced  that 
the  composition  of  the  remaining  standard.  No.  5, 
had  been  determined  by  four  different  analysts, 
and  was  now  accurately  ascertained.  The 
standards  would  shortly  be  deposited  with  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  paper  by  Professor 
Clowes,  of  Nottingham,  on  the  “ Proportions  of 
Carbonic  Acid  in  Air  which  are  extinctive  to 
flame,  and  which  are  irrespirable,”  was  of  great 
interest  as  dealing  with  a problem  affecting  many 
industries.  It  stated  that  the  flames  of  candles, 
oil,  paraffin  and  alcohol  are  extinguished  by  air 
containing  from  13  to  16  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid.  The  flame  of  coal  gas  requires  the 
presence  of  at  least  33  per  cent,  of  the  extinctive 
gas,  whilst  the  flame  of  hydrogen  requires  58  per 
cent.  It  would  appear  that  air  containing  at 
least_  10  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  more  than  is 
required  to  extinguish  a candle  flame  can  be 
breathed  with  impunity,  but  on  this  point  the 
statements  of  different  observers  are  conflicting. 
The  vitality  of  the  hydrogen  flame  in  foul  air 
makes  it  useful  for  maintaining  the  flame  of  a 
miner’s  safety-lamp  in  an  impure  atmosphere. 
Dr.  Haldane,  of  Oxford,  said  that  his  experi- 
ments proved  conclusively  that  air  containing  as 
much  as  20  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  could  not 
be  breathed  even  for  a minute  without  serious 
consequences.  In  the  Geological  Section, 
Professor  W.  Boyd  Dawkins  made  a com- 
munication on  the  probable  range  of  the  Coal 
Measures  in  Oxford.shire,  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  since  the  discovery  of  coal  at 
Dover,  geologists  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
unearth  that  useful  mineral  from  beneath  the 
Secondary  and  Tertiary  rocks  in  localities  hitherto 
unsuspected,  or,  at  any  rate,  neglected.  The 
Manchester  Professor  also  told  us  something  of 
an  iron  ore  found  in  the  boring  at  Shakespeare 
Cliff,  Dover — an  oolitic  iron,  similar  to  that 


obtained  from  the  Corallian  rocks  of  Westbury,  in 
Wiltshire.  The  Biologists  were  addressed  by 
their  President,  Professor  Bayley  Balfour,  on  the 
subject  _ of  forestry,  and  on  the  necessity  of 
preserving  timber-trees,  which  might  have  been 
taken  as  a foregone  conclusion.  Mr.  Henry 
Davey,  M.Inst.C.E.,  read  a paper  before  the 
Mechanical  Science  Section  on  “ Bore-hole  Wells 
for  Town  Water  Supply,”  dealing  with  a system 
proposed  by  him  at  the  Cardiff  meeting  of  the 
Association.  He  stated  that  the  system  had 
now  been  carried  out  at  several  places, 
notably  at  the  Netherley  pumping-station  of 
the  Widnes  water-works,  particulars  being  given. 
Instead  of  sinking  a well  12  ft.  to  14  ft. 
diameter,  a long  and  costly  undertaking  (espe- 
cially if  soft  strata  are  met  with  where  lining 
becomes  necessary),  simple  bore-holes  are  made. 
Four  30  in.  bore-holes  can  be  put  down  in  a very 
short  space  of  time,  much  less  than  is  required  to 
sink  a 12-ft.  well,  to  accommodate  the  pumps  for 
duplicate_  pumping-engines— a pair  of  pumps  to 
each  engine.  The  bore-holes  being  completed, 
the  pumps  are  lowered  into  them  and  coupled  up 
to  the  permanent  engines.  Immediately  that  is 
done,  the  water  found  in  the  bore-holes  can  be 
pumped  and  supplied  to  the  town.  Should  this 
be  insufficient,  a small  well  would  be  sunk  in  the 
dry  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore-hole  pumps.  The 
water  being  kept  down  by  the  action  of  the 
pumps,  the  bore-holes  at  the  level  of  these  latter 
would  be  connected  to  the  centre-well  and 
adits  driven  to  collect  more  water.  Of  course, 
should  the  yield  of  the  bore-holes  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  in  hand  there  would  be  no 
necessity  to  sink  the  well.  Neither  would  the 
system  be  applicable  to  many  situations,  so  far  as 
we  can  see  at  present.  The  bore  - holes  at 
Netherley,  two  in  number,  are  sunk  in  red 
sandstone  rock,  and  placed  20  ft.  apart,  each 
being  bored  to  a diameter  of  30  in.  for  a depth 
of  200  ft.,  and  to  a reduced  diameter  of  iS  in. 
for  a further  depth  of  200  ft.  and  300  ft. 
respectively,  thus  making  one  hole  400  ft.  and 
the  other  500  ft.  in  depth.  On  the  completion  of 
the  boring,  the  water  stood  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  the  quantity 
pumped  by  the  old  engine  on  the  same  site  was 
ij  million  gallons  per  day.  The  main  pumps 
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were  then  lowered  into  the  bore-holes,  each 
pump  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  large  part 
of  the  hole  200  ft.  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  was  found,  on  the  engines  working  to  their  full 
capacity,  that  2|  millions  of  gallons  were  obtained 
per  day. 

On  Friday,  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  of  Cam- 
bridge, showed  the  Chemists  some  experiments 
illustrating  the  phenomena  that  accompany  dis- 
charges of  high-tension  electricity  through  gases, 
and  the  conditions  by  which  the  discharges  are 
influenced.  Amongst  other  things  he  demon- 
strated that  in  moist  gases  the  discharge  as  a rule 
starts  easily  and  immediately,  but  when  the  gases 
are  dry  it  takes  place  either  with  great  difficulty, 
or  not  at  all.  If,  however,  a brush  discharge  is 
caused  to  pass  through  the  gas  the  ordinary  dis- 
charge begins  and  continues.  It  is  in  the  starting 
of  the  discharge  that  the  presence  of  moisture  has 
the  greatest  influence.  Professor  W.  N.  Hartley, 
of  Dublin,  read  a paper  on  “New  Methods  of 
Spectrum  Analysis,  and  on  Bessemer  P'lame 
Spectra.”  One  of  the  most  important  results 
obtained  was  that  both  metals  and  non- 
metals  may,  under  certain  conditions,  give 
band  spectra,  and  under  other  conditions 
line  spectra,  and  the  old  view  that  band  spectra 
are  characteristic  of  non-metals  and  compounds  is 
without  foundation.  He  described  in  detail  the 
character  of  the  spectrum  of  the  flame  of  a 
Bessemer  converter  at  various  st^es  of  the 
“ blow,”  and  pointed  out  the  chemical  changes 
to  which  the  alterations  are  due.  “ The  Chemistry 
of  Coal  Formation  ” formed  the  subject  of  a com- 
munication by  Mr.  J.  W.  Thomas,  of  Gloucester, 
but  we  can  see  nothing  in  it  of  any  importance  ; 
the  chief  facts  brought  out  were  discovered  years 
ago.  Dr.  Hugh  R.  Mill  gave  the  Geographical 
Section  the  results  of  a bathymetrical  survey  of 
the  English  lakes,  which  are  of  some  interest  from 
the  point  of  view  of  water-supply.  Ten  of  the 
largest  lakes  were  sounded,  and  the  volume 
estimated  as  follows  : — 


Name. 

Mills!” 

Depth,  Feet 

Volume, 

Million 

Cubic 

Feet. 

Maximum. 

Average 

73i 

13,250 

7,870 

Wastwater  

258 

I34i 

4,128 

184 

4,000 

144 

87i 

S.343 

148 

62 

1,978 

Dasscnlhwaite .. 

1,033 

2.87 

72 

18 

1,010 

Haweswater  .... 

103 

39J 

589 

Buttermere  ...... 

1.26 

94 

54} 

537 

Saturday  was  a short  day  in  most  of  the 
sections,  and  a whole  holiday  for  the  Chemists 
and  Geographers.  In  the  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Science  section  Professor  S.  P.  Langley, 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  read  a paper 
describing  his  researches  on  the  infra-red 
spectrum,  which  bids  fair  to  enormously  increase 
our  knowledge  concerning  the  constitution  of  the 
sun.  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Evans  read  a paper  before 
the  Anthropological  section  on  a “New  System 
of  Hieroglyphics  and  a pre-Phcunician  script 
from  Crete  and  the  Peloponnese.”  He  remarked 
that  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a fully-developed 
hieroglyphic  system  on  European  soil  had  been 
hitherto  lacking,  though  recent  discoveries  had 
established  the  fact  that  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
pre-historic  remains  showed  intimate  connexion 
with  those  of  the  Greek  and  Thracian  lands  ; a 
hieroglyphic  system  had  grown  up,  independent 
of  the  Egyptian,  to  which  the  general  name  of 
“Ilittite”  had  been  given.  The  revelations 
began  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenre, 
and  still  accumulating,  had  brought  to  light,  on 
the  soil  of  Greece  itself,  avery  ancient  civilisation, 
in  many  respects  contemporary  with  that  of  Egypt 
and  Babylonia.  During  a visit  to  Greece  last 
year,  he  (Mr.  Evans)  had  obtained  a clue  to  the 
existence  of  a peculiar  kind  of  seal-stones,  the 
chief  find-spot  of  which  seemed  to  be  Crete,  pre- 
senting symbols  of  a hiert^lyphic  nature.  This 
spring  he  had  renewed  his  researches  in  Crete, 
and  the  result  was  the  discovery  of  a series  of 
stones  presenting  pictographic  symbols  of  the 
same  nature,  so  that  he  was  now  able  to  put 
together  over  seventy  symbols  belonging  to  an 
independent  hieroglyphic  system.  Further,  he 
had  discovered,  partly  on  stones  of  similar  form, 
partly  engraved  on  prehistoric  vases  and  other 
materials,  a series  of  linear  characters,  a certain 
proportion  of  which  appeared  to  grow  out  of  the 
pictorial  forms,  and  these  were  described  in  detail. 

On  Monday  all  departments  were  busy.  In  the 
section  of  Mathematics  and  Physics  many  papers 
were  read,  amongst  them  one  by  Professor  Mayer 


on  the  “ Variation  of  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity 
with  Temperature.”  Professor  Ewing  described  an 
instrument  for  measuring  small  strains,  applicable 
to  structures  in  position  ; it  will  measure  either 
thrust  or  pull.  This  is  a most  useful  invention, 
and  will  doubtless  be  largely  taken  advantage  of  in 
constructional  work.  It  consists  of  two  cross- 
pieces, which  can  be  attached  to  the  test-piece  by 
means  of  pivots.  One  cross-piece  carries  a micro- 
scope, and  the  other  has  a mark  sighted  by  the 
microscope ; the  two  cross-pieces  are  arranged 
so  that  only  a separation  of  their  pivots 
can  alter  their  positions — they  form  a jointed 
system.  A longitudinal  strain  amounting  to 
the  one  - hundred  - thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  can  be  measured  by  the  instrument. 
The  other  papers  were  mainly  concerned  with 
magnetism  and  electricity  in  their  theoretical 
aspects.  The  Chemists  were  deeply  interested  in 
a communication  from  Lord  Rayleigh  and 
Professor  Ramsay,  announcing  the  discovery  of  a 
new  gas  occurring  in  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
discussion  that  ensued.  Professor  Roberts- 
Austeti  suggested  that  this  gas  might  be  the  one 
which  is  frequently  found  as  a residue  among  the 
gases  extracted  from  steel.  The  section  of 
Economic  Science  and  Statistics  had,  amongst 
other  papers,  one  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  on  “ The 
Alleged  Economic  Heresies  of  the  London  County 
Council.”  He  said  that  the  policy  of  the  Council 
has  been  criticised,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
economic  science,  mainly  under  three  heads. 
Instead  of  buying  its  labour  in  the  cheapest 
market,  it  has,  from  the  first,  striven  to  adopt  as 
its  standard  the  trade  union  rates  of  w^es,  and  to 
assert  a “moral  minimum”  of  earnings,  below 
which  it  was  inexpedient  that  any  London  citizen 
should  be  allowed  to  sink.  Moreover,  not  con- 
tent with  proceeding  on  these  lines  as  regards  the 
workmen  whom  it  directly  employs,  it  has  sought 
throughout  to  secure  that  all  contractors  executing 
its  work  should  adopt  the  same  principle. 
Finally,  it  has  endeavoured,  wherever  possible,  to 
dispense  with  the  middleman  entrepreneur,  and  to 
substitute  salaried  supervision  and  management 
directly  under  public  control.  On  all  three  of 
these  points  its  action  is  largely  influencing 
public  opinion.  He  therefore  thought  it  desir- 
able to  set  forth  precisely  the  facts  and  to 
reconsider  the  economic  position.  This  he 
did  in  a paper  of  some  length,  which  we  need 
not  discuss  in  its  entirety,  as  the  chief  facts 
are  well-known  to  our  readers.  The  communi- 
cation was  practically  a defence  of  the  Council’s 
policy.  Mr.  Webb  remarked  that  with  regard  to 
the  Council’s  determination  to  dispense,  wher- 
ever possible,  with  the  contractor,  and  to  execute 
its  works  by  engaging  a staff  of  workmen  under 
the  supervision  of  its  own  salaried  officers,  this 
had  been  fiercely  attacked  as  being  palpably  and 
obviously  opposed  to  political  economy  and 
business  experience.  He  showed  by  figures  that 
there  had  been  a saving  of  2,420/.,  or  I2‘33  per 
cent.,  in  the  first  sixteen  operations  carried  out 
by  the  Council  without  a contractor.  Mr.  Webb 
also  justified  the  principle  of  competition.  In  the 
discussion,  Mr.  Bond  said  there  was  an  impression 
abroad  that  the  London  County  Council  overpaid 
their  unskilled  workmen,  and  underpaid  the 
most  highly-skilled.  The  Council  might  do 
better  than  endeavour  to  master  the  details 
of  every  trade,  and  he  disapproved  the 
rigid  adherence  to  trade  union  wages.  In  the 
section  of  Anthropology,  the  “ Lake  Village  at 
Glastonbury”  (referred  to  last  year)  formed  the 
subject  of  a report.  It  appears  that  the  work  of 
excavation  has  been  much  retarded  by  floods,  but 
many  interesting  facts  have  been  brought  to 
light. 

On  Tuesday  all  sections  were  equally  busy.  In 
the  section  of  Mathematics,  amongst  other 
things  Professor  Oliver  Lodge  described  some 
experiments  to  illustrate  Clerk  Maxwell’s  theory 
of  light.  In  the  Geological  section  the  twentieth 
report  of  the  Underground  Water  Committee, 
drawn  up  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  De  Ranee,  was 
communicated.  It  was  stated  that  an  abstract 
of  the  previous  nineteen  reports  will  be 
ready  for  separate  publication  this  year.  The 
Geographers  were  interested  in  a paper  by 
Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  dealing  with  that  part  of 
Lower  Nubia  which  will  be  flooded  by  the  pro- 
posed Nile  reservoir.  He  urged  that,  in  view  of 
the  contemplated  destruction,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  make  an  exhaustive  scientific 
investigation  of  the  valley  before  it  is  submerged. 
In  the  section  devoted  to  Mechanical  Science, 
Professor  Unwin  brought  up  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Dryness  of  Steam,  and  many 
interesting  papers,  though  not  quite  within  our 
province,  were  read. 

On  Wednesday,  only  four  sections  assembled, 


the  others  having  exhausted  their  programmes. 
The  business,  as  is  usual  on  the  final  day,  con- 
sisted principally  of  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Cor- 
poration, &c.  The  meeting  next  year  will  be 
held  at  Ipswich. 


3nustration0. 

LONGLEAT  HOUSE. 

ONGLE.\T  has  often  been  adduced  as  a 

■ typical  example  of  a fine  Elizabethan 
mansion,  but  it  can  hardly  be  held  to  be 
really  such.  It  is,  of  course,  fine  even  to  mag- 
nificence, but  it  is  not  typical.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  so  completely  altered  in  regard  to  its  plan 
by  Jeffrey  Wyatt  early  in  the  present  century,  as 
to  have  lost  all  pretence  to  represent  an  Eliza- 
bethan mansion — in  fact,  it  is  practically  only  the 
south  and  east  fronts  (of  which  we  give  illus- 
trations) that  retain  any  considerable  amount  of 
the  original  work.  Then,  secondly,  the  dis- 
position of  its  features,  its  length  of  horizontal 
lines,  its  straight  fronts  broken  only  by  the 
square  bays,  and  its  very  pronounced  symmetry, 
although  they  combine  to  render  it  stately, 
remove  it  from  the  ranks  of  those  picturesque, 
half-Gothic,  half-Classic  houses  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  Elizabeth’s  time.  There  is 
rather  too  much  Italian  feeling  about  it  for  it  to 
be  typically  Elizabethan.  Yet  it  is  fully  Eliza- 
bethan in  date,  and  is  a tolerably  early  example. 

It  was  begun  in  1567  by  Sir  John  Thynne,  from 
whom  the  present  owner  is  descended,  and  took 
at  least  eleven  years  in  building,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  book  of  building  accounts,  still  preserved, 
which  commence  on  January  21,  IS^7>  arid 
terminate  on  March  29,  1578.  During  that  time 
8,016/.  13s.  SJd.  was  spent,  and  all  the  items  to 
the  various  workmen  are  duly  entered. 

It  is  not  known  who  the  designer  was.  John 
of  Padua  has  been  credited  with  the  work, 
but,  so  far  as  we  know,  upon  no  better 
authority  than  mere  conjecture.  John  Thorpe, 
loo,  of  course  has  been  mentioned,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  either  among  his  plans,  or 
at  Longleat  itself  to  confirm  this  view.  Finally 
Robert  Smythson,  who  was  concerned  _ with 
Wollaton,  has  been  suggested.  The  building 
accounts  do  not  help  us  much  in  this  connexion. 
No  Robert  Smythson  appears  in  them,  but  a 
Richard  Smythson  does,  who  received  i6d.  per 
day.  The  head  mason’s  name  was  More,  but  in 
the  same  year  in  which  the  accounts  begin, /.£., 
1567,  a Robert  Smythson  is  said  to  have  been 
sent  to  succeed  him ; but  no  one  has  yet  reconciled 
the  discrepancy  in  the  names  of  Robert  and 
Richard  ; and  the  share  of  either  of  them,  if  there 
.were  two,  has  yet  to  be  determined.  The  field  of 
conjecture  in  these  matters  is  very  wide,  but  there 
is  this  to  be  observed,  that  in  certain  respects 
Longleat  and  Wollaton  are  alike.  They  are 
both  characterised  by  stateliness  rather  than 
picturesqueness ; they  both  have  a feeling  of 
squareness,  and  the  detail  of  the  windows  and 
the  cornices  is  of  the  same  kind,  though  not  by 
any  means  precisely  alike.  It  would  not  be 
extravagant  to  imagine  them  the  work  of  the 
same  mind,  but  the  difficulty  in  these  cases  is  to 
obtain  any  real  tangible  evidence  upon  which  to 
work ; possibly  a comparison  of  the  building 
accounts  of  the  two  houses  might  throw  some 
light  upon  the  question,  but  there  would  be  some 
difficulty  in  looking  at  them  actually  side  by  side. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  Sir  John 
Thynne  who  began  the  house  died  in  1580,  in 
which  year  Wollaton  was  begun,  so  that  it  would 
be  quite  possible  for  the  clerk-of-works  from 
Longleat  to  have  gone  to  Wollaton  on  the  death 
of  his  employer. 

In  another  respect  the  two  houses  are  alike, 
and  that  is  in  the  circular  niches  containing  busts, 
which  are  placed  under  the  windows  of  the  bays. 
Such  niches  frequently  occur  in  buildings  of  the 
time,  but  hardly  in  such  abundance  as  at  Longleat 
and  Wollaton.  They  represent,  of  course,  some 
classical  personage,  a philosopher,  or  poet,  or 
soldier,  or  one  of  the  Nine  Worthies— perhaps 
I’ompion  the  Great,  as  Costard  calls  him  in 
“ Love’s  Labour  Lost.”  At  Montacute  the  Nine 
Worthies  stand  in  niches,  complete  from  head  to 
foot — here,  whoever  is  represented  lias  but  a bust, 
and  so,  too,  at  Wollaton,  where  among  those 
which  are  named  are  Virgil,  Aristotle,  and  Plato. 
At  Longleat  none  are  named. 

The  work,  which  was  begun  by  Sir  John 
Thynne,  was  continued  by  his  son,  who  caused 
the  finishing  touches  to  be  put,  such  as  the 
balustrade,  the  chimneys,  some  of  the  towers,  and 
the  screen  and  woodwork  in  the  hall.  It  is  not 
i improbable  that  the  resent  fiat,  straight  balus- 
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ade  may  at  one  time  have  been  broken  by 
_ ables,  and  the  roof,  too,  may  have  been  visible  5 
it  would  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  work 
of  the  time  if  it  were  so  ; but  there  may  be  an  old 
print  extant  which  would  settle  these  points. 
At  any  rate  we  know  enough  of  Jeffrey 
Wyatt  to  believe  that  he  would  not  scruple 
to  make  even  the  most  radical  changes 
to  suit  his  purpose,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
obliterate  history  where  he  thought  it  necessary. 
We  can  hardly  complain  of  changes  in  the  plan. 
If  houses  are  to  continue  as  homes,  they  must  be 
altered  to  suit  the  requirements  of  succeeding 
generations ; but  the  propriety  of  altering  the 
external  appearance,  merely  for  the  sake  of  grati- 
fying one’s  own  particular  tastes,  may  well  be 
called  in  question. 

To  return  to  the  point  whence  we  started  : 
while  we  may  well  admire  the  stateliness  of 
Longleat,  in  spite  of  (or,  if  preferred,  in  con- 
sequence of)  what  Jeffrey  Wyatt  did  to  it,  it 
would  be  misleading  to  regard  it  as  a typical 
example  of  Elizabethan  architecture. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION:  SKETCHES. 

These  sketches,  which  were  made  by  Mr. 
Arnold  Mitchell,  are  given  as  reminiscences  of 
picturesque  bits  in  the  places  visited  during  the 
annual  excursion  of  the  Architectural  Association, 
which  has  taken  place  this  week.  Most  of  them 
will  be  referred  to  in  the  articles  descriptive 
of  the  excursion,  in  this  and  the  following  week’s 
issue. 

1 i 

Appointment. — At  a meeting  of  the  Heston  and 
Isleworth  Local  Board,  held  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Strachan,  of  Brentford,  was  elected  to  the 
vacant  position  of  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  at  a 
salary  of  400/.  per  annum.  The  following  were 
selected  from  the  applicants  to  appeal-  before  the 
Board  : — Hume,  Hounslow  ; Laffan,  Twickenham  ; 
Strachan,  Brentford ; Flower,  Assistant-Surveyor, 
Hounslow  ; .Marston,  Sutton  Coldfield  ; and 
MacBriar,  Lincoln. 


(Torrcspon&encc. 

To  ike  Editor  of  The  Builder. 
ARCHITECTS’  CERTIFICATES. 

Sir, — The  only  purpose,  we  take  it,  which  was 
originally  intended  to  be  served  by  an  architect's 
certificate,  was  that  of  certifying  that  the  work  done 
by  a contractor  had  been  completed  in  a satisfactory 
manner. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  it  seems  to  us, 
a custom  has  grown  up  of  making  the  certificates 
serve  another  purpose,  which  in  our  opinion  is  very 
unfair  to  the  contractor  ; that  is  to  say  when,  for  any 
reason,  the  customer  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  make 
payment,  the  architect's  certificate  is  withheld,  and  in 
its  absence  under  the  conditions  of  many  contracts 
the  contractor  is  of  course  powerless  to  take  legal 
proceedings,  or  at  the  very  best  he  runs  a considerable 
risk  of  failure. 

During  the  present  year  we  have  had  not  less  than 
five  cases  in  which  certificates  have  been  withheld. 
In  none  of  them  was  there  any  dispute  as  to  the 
work  not  having  been  finished  in  a satisfactory 
manner ; had  this  been  otherwise,  there  would  of 
course  be  no  point  in  our  dispute. 

I- — In  the  first  instance  the  architect  distinctly 
told  us,  in  confidence,  that  the  company  employing 
him  had  directed  him  to  issue  no  more  certificates 
till  they  had  funds  in  band  to  meet  them. 

2. — In  the  second  case  the  customer  repeatedly 
expressed  his  willingness  to  pay  as  soon  as  we  got 
the  certificate ; the  architect  did  not  refuse  in  so  many 
words  to  give  the  certificate,  but  he  did  not  reply  to 
oim  letters  and  was  always  out  when  we  called.  In 
this  instance,  as  we  had  not  the  slightest  evidence 
of  collusion,  although,  of  course,  we  could  not  but 
suspect  it,  we  could  do  absolutely  nothing. 

3-  — In  the  third  instance  the  architect  promised 
to  issue  a certificate  if  we  would  give  him  a commis- 
sion, and  upon  our  declining  to  do  this  he  took  no 
further  notice  of  our  requests. 

4-  — III  the  fourth  case  the  work  was  done  in  a 
very  great  huiry  and  at  much  inconvenience  to  our- 
selves, the  architects  were  an  old-established  and 
most  respected  firm. 

They  did  not  refuse  the  certificate,  but  delayed 


from  time  to  time,  until  six  months  had  elapsed, 
when  it  was  issued.  When  we  produced  the  docu- 
ment, we  were  informed  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
building  were  in  liquidation,  and  that  an  application 
had  been  made  for  an  order  of  the  Court  restraining 
creditors. 

5. — In  this  instance,  the  only  one  of  the  five  in 
which  there  was  a dispute  of  any  kind,  a question 
arose  in  connexion  with  a trifling  sum  charged  for 
extras.  Owing  to  this  the  architect  refused  a 
written  certificate  of  the  completion  of  the  contract, 
although  he  stated  he  would  issue  one  as  soon  as 
the  account  was  adjusted.  The  proprietors, 
however,  refused  to  pay  anything  owing  to  the 
certificate  not  being  issued.  In  this  last  instance 
we  shall  probably  succeed  in  getting  our  money,  but 
nothing  could  be  done  in  regard  to  the  other  four, 
and  our  purpose  in  writing  is  to  ask  your  readers  if 
they  are  experienced  in  similar  difficulties  in  con- 
nexion with  architects’  certificates. 

We  do  not  wish  our  names  to  be  published  for  the 
present  moment,  forobviousreasons,  but  yon,  Sir.  will 
be  able  to  confirm  the  fact  that  we  have  been  many 
years  in  business.  Down  to  recent  times  we  have 
never  experienced  any  difficulty,  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  a new  custom  must  be  growing  up  on  the  part 
of  proprietors  of  buildings  of  requesting  architects 
to  withhold  certificates  for  financial  reasons  only.  If 
this  is  the  case,  we  think  that  concerted  action  by  a 
few  of  the  larger  firms  would  be  of  service.  Unless 
our  own  experience  is  unique,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  something  should  be 
done  in  the  matter,  unless  contractors  are  content 
to  submit  to  considerable  losses. 

When  a shaky  United  Company  is  the  customer, 
a delay  in  certifying  for  the  work  done  is  often  an 
effective  weapon  in  defeating  the  contractor. 

"Mechanical  Engineers." 


SEWER  VENTILATION. 

Sir, — Exception  having  been  taken  to  my  criticism 
of  the  sketch  published  in  the  Builder  of  July  28, 
I should  like  to  say  I quite  agree  with  the  principle 
of  admitting  air  as  low  as  possible  within  the  bounds 
of  practicability.  What  I desired  to  point  out  was 
that  as  shown  in  the  sketch  the  air-inlet  would 
frequently  be  covered  by  the  sewage— not  necessarily 
permanently  stopped  up  as  your  correspondent 
seems  to  have  understood  me— and  the  admission  of 
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air  prevented,  and  that  the  best  position  for  the 
opening,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be  at  the 
crown  of  the  sewer. 

With  reference  to  the  position  of  air-inlets  in  the 
chambers  of  house-drains  as  referred  to,  it  is  some- 
times desirable  to  admit  air  at  the  top  of  the 
chamber  ; as,  for  instance,  when  the  soil-pipe,  acting 
also  as  ventilating-pipe.  is  at  the  bead  of  the  drain, 
and  is  connected  by  a length  of  drain  to  the 
chamber,  but  the  method  of  connecting  what  is 
practically  the  anti-sjT>honage  pipe  into  the  chamber, 
as  shown  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Builder,  is — apart 
from  the  better  ventilation  afforded — worthy  of 
universal  adoption.  It  will  frequently  be  found  that 
the  value  of  the  anti-syphonage  pipe  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  so  connecting  it.  ^ _ 

With  reference  to  the  desirability  of  ventilating 
sewers  at  all,  which  has  even  been  combatted  by  a 
recent  correspondendent  of  the  Builder,  the  following 
quotation  from  a speech  by  Dr.  Angell,  at  a dis- 
cussion on  "Sewage  Disposal."  at  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers,  in  1887,  is  very  much  to  the  point. 
Adverting  to  the  possibility  of  controlling  the  nature 
of  the  fermentation  in  sewage,  the  speaker  said : " If 
the  sewage  was  well  aerated  before,  during,  and 
after  treatment,  it  would  be  certain  that  the  microbe 
life  assumed  that  form  which  produced  the  least 
objectionable  by-products.  ....  In  sewers  it  could 
be  determined  which  party  of  microbes  should  con- 
tinue to  do  its  work— whether  by  thorough 
aerification,  the  least  objectionable,  or  whether  the 
lowest  possible  forms,  the  putrefactive  or  vibrionic.” 

August  15,  1894.  Harry  G.  Assiter. 
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DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
SUPPLY.  — VII. 

VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  PUMPS. 

nHE  force  acquired  by  steam  or  other 
motive  power  may  be  applied  through 
the  medium  of  a pump  in  three  ways — 
firstly,  by  suction  or  lifting ; secondly,  by 
forcing  ; thirdly,  by  a combination  of  the  two 
systems,  lifting  and  forcing. 

The  suction  or 
lift  pump  (Fig.  3) 
is  of  common 
application  for 
domestic  supplies 
from  wells  or 
boreholes.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of 
a cylinder  or 
working  barrel, 
with  a suction- 
pipe  at  the  lower 
end,  at  the  top  of 
which  is  a valve, 
technically  called 
a “clack.”  The 
delivery -pipe  or 
rising  main  is 
attached  to  the 
upper  end  of  tlie 
barrel,  and 
through  it  a 
pump-rod  with  a 
valve  or  bucket 
attached  to  its 
lower  end  is 
worked  up  and 
down  in  the  work- 
ing barrel.  The 
upward  move- 
ment ofthe  bucket 
withdraws  the 
pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  from 
the  surface  of  the 
water  inside  the 
suction-pipe,  and 
the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere 
on  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the 
well  forces  the 
water  up  above 
the  clack,  or  to 
such  a height 
that  the  pressures 
on  either  side  of 

the  pipe  are  in  

rtlTrrtaTne/by  Wor/Uncj  baml 

the  clack  passes  g Bucftct 
hrough  the  valve 

at  the  lower  end  C C ICiCft 
ofthe  pump-rod  as  , 
the  latter  moves  Cdr  fJ'LttLLtTL' 
downwards,  and 

is  raised  at  each  successive  stroke  until 
reaches  the  tnp  of  the  rising  main  or  delivery- 


pipe,  which  in  open-topped  pumps  is  the  top 
pump-tree  or  pipe.  In  small  pumps,  where  the 
pump-rod  works  through  a stuffing-box  or  gland 
(Fig.  4),  the  water  can  be  raised  to  any  required 
height,  but  for  economical  reasons  it  is  not 
advantageous  to  lift  it  higher  than  30  ft.  above 


the  top  of  the  pump.  The  height  of  the  clack 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  suction-pipe  should  not 
exceed  25  ft.  above  the  lowest  level  of  the  water 
in  the  well,  the  best  results  being  obtained  with 
from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.,  and  in  high  speeds  the  shorter 
the  suction  the  greater  is  the  efficiency.  Although 
theoretically  when  the  barometer  is  standing  at 
30  in.,  the  water  should  rise  in  the  suction-pipe 
to  a height  of  33'99  ft.  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  (the  specific  gravity  of  mercury  being 
i3'596  X 30  -r  12  = 33'99),  it  is  impossible  in 
practice  to  obtain  so  perfect  a vacuum  as  to  allow 
the  water  to  rise  this  height,  owing  to  the  varia- 
tions of  atmospheric  pressure,  imperfect  joints, 
and  the  friction  of  the  pump.  The  power  to  work 
the  lift-pump  is  transmitted  by  rods  working  from 
a beam,  or  by  bell-cranks,  or,  in  a few  cases,  by 
direct  action,  as  in  the  Bull  engine.  When  worked 
by  manual  labour,  either  a lever,  or  wheel  and 
handle,  are  used.  In  deep  wells  the  lift-pump  is 
generally  used  to  lift  the  water  to  a tank  at  the 


surface,  from  which  it  is  taken  by  force,  or  bucket 
and  plunger  pumps,  and  delivered  at  the  height 
required.  The  price  of  the  ordinary  lift-pump, 
with  a|working  barrel,  3 in.  in  diameter,  complete, 
for  a depth  of  30  ft.,  is  5/.,  and  from  2s.  6d.  to 
2s.  gd.  per  foot  beyond  that  depth.  The  capacity 
of  this  pump  when  worked  by  hand  is  equal  to 
400  gallons  per  hour,  lifted  from  a depth  of 
30  feet.  A double  or  “two-throw’’  pump 


(Fig.  s),  the  diameter  of  the  barrels  being  3 
inches  and  the  stroke  10  inches,  worked  from 
the  surface  by  rods,  and  driven  by  a horse  and 
gearing,  will  cost  about  35/.,  including  20  feet  of 
suction-pipe  and  50  feet  of  rising  main  (or  delivery- 
pipe),  and  air-vessel  complete.  The  following 
particulars  are  afforded  by  Messrs.  S.  Owen  & Co. 

Approximate  quantities  raised  per  hour  by 
single,  double,  and  treble-barrel  pumps  working 
at  a uniform  speed  of  20  strokes  per  minute  : — 


Dim.  of 

Length  of 

Single 

Double 

Treble 

Pumps. 

Stroke. 

Barrel. 

Barrel. 

Barrel. 

in. 

9 in. 

165 

330 

495 

3 » 

9 .. 

240 

4S0 

720 

35 

9 .. 

310 

620 

930 

4 

10  ,, 

480 

960 

1,440 

4 n 

12  „ 

575 

1,150 

1,725 

5 M 

12  „ 

900 

i,Soo 

2,700 

5 » 

15  .. 

1,125 

2,250 

3.375 

6 „ 

12  ,, 

1,280 

2,560 

3.S40 

6 „ 

IS  •> 

1,600 

3,200 

4,Soo 

6 „ 

iS  „ 

1,920 

.■?,S40 

5,760 

These  quantities  raised  are  assuming  the  horse 
to  travel  at  an  average  rate  of  three  miles  per 
hour,  the  pumps  thus  making  twenty  strokes  per 
minute  with  the  single  speed  gear.  Pumps  up  to 
4-in.  barrel  may  be  worked  at  thirty  strokes  per 
minute ; unless  the  height  the  water  has  to  be 
raised  is  great,  the  speed  of  the  larger  sizes 
should  vary  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  strokes 
per  minute  according  to  the  lift. 

The  plunger  or  force  pump  (Fig.  6)  consists  of 
a cylinder  or  working  barrel,  in  which  the  piston 
or  plunger  works  up  and  down  through  a 


stuffing-box  or  gland.  The  plunger  is  either 
hollow  or  of  solid  metal,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions required,  and  may  consist  of  one  or 
more  plungers,  each  working  in  its  own  barrel. 
The  working  barrel  is  of  cast  iron,  and 
connected  at  one  end  with  the  delivery-pipe,  with 
valve-box  and  air-vessel  beyond.  The  suction- 
pipe  and  valve-box  are  at  the  other  end.  This 
pump  works  either  horizontally  or  vertically,  and 
its  action  is  as  follows : in  the  upstroke  of  the 
plunger  a vacuum  is  created  which  allows  the 
water  to  enter  through  the  suction-pipe  into  the 
working  barrel  and  body  of  the  pump,  filling  the 
space  left  by  the  plunger.  The  water  is  retained 
by  a clack  or  valve  at  the  top  of  the  suction- 
pipe,  and  is  again  forced  by  the  downstroke  of 
the  plunger  through  the  delivery-pipe,  being 
retained  by  the  delivery-valve,  and  rises  at 
each  successive  stroke  until  it  reaches  the 
point  of  discharge.  During  the  up-stroke  of  the 
plunger  the  forward  motion  of  the  water  through 
the  delivery-pipe  would  cease,  and  the  dicchai^e 
would  therefore  become  intermittent  instead  of 
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continuous.  This  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  an  air- 
vessel,  the  air  of  which  being  compressed  during 
the  descent  of  the  piston  or  plunger  re-acts  and 
forces  the  water  through  the  delivery-main  during 
the  up-stroke.  This  prevents  the  shock  to  the 
working  parts  caused  by  the  force  which  would 
be  required  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  economises  the  power  of 
the  engine  by  keeping  the  water  in  constant 
motion. 

The  plunger  or  force  - pump  possesses  great 
advantages  over  the  • lift-pump  in  most  cases 
where  it  can  be  employed,  and  is  especially 
suitable  where  considerable  height  has  to  be 
overcome  or  where  continuous  working  is  re- 
quired. It  is  not  suitable  for  positions  where 
the  water  is  likely  to  rise  above  the  pump,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  working  parts  in 
case  of  accident.  In  deep  wells,  therefore,  the 
hft-pump  with  open  top  is  to  be  recommended 
lor  the  deep  pumping,  and  the  plunger  for  subse- 
quently raising  the  water  to  the  required 
elevation.  ^ 

The  lifting  and  forcing  pump,  or  bucket  and 
plunger  combined  (Fig.  7),  was  Invented  by 
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double-action  gives  a continuous,  and  the  single- 
action an  intermittent,  delivery.  This  form  of 
pump  is  used  in  nearly  all  the  large  waterworks. 

Horizontal  engines  and  pumps,  mainly  direct- 
acting,  are  frequently  used  for  small  supplies,  and 
improvements,  during  the  last  few  years  have 
justified  their  use  in  many  of  the  largest  water- 
works. The  Worthington,  Deane,  Davidson  and 
other  well-known  types  give  good  results  ; they 
are  principally  used  for  forcing  to  service 
reservoirs. 

The  pump-trees  or  pipes,  which  constitute  the 
suction-pipe  and  rising  main,  form  so  important 
and  so  costly  a portion  of  the  pumping  apparatus 
as  to  require  careful  design.  They  are  usually 
9 ft.  long,  and  consist  of  cast-iron  pipes  with 
flanges,  or  of  wrought-iron  or  steel  tubes, 
rivetted  or  welded  with  flanged  joints.  The 
cast-iron  pipes  should  be  made  of  hard  mottled- 
grey  iron,  re-melted  in  the  cupola,  and  cast 
vertically  in  loam,  _ care  being  taken  to  keep 
the  rnetal  of  uniform  thickness  and  truly 
cylindrical.  In  open-topped  pumps  the  diameter 
is  made  from  ^ in.  to  in.  greater  than  the 
working  barrel,  so  as  to  enable  the  valves  to  be 
withdrawn  when  repairs  are  necessary.  In  close- 
topped  pumps  working  through  a stuffing-box  or 
gland  the  rising  main  is  usually  | the  area  of  the 
working  barrel.  The  pipes,  whether  constructed 
of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  or  of  steel,  have  the  flanges 
machine-faced,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  plumb  when 
bolted  together.  The  joints  are  either  made  with 
red  lead  or  flannel  steeped  in  tallow,  and  bolted 
tightly  together.  In  considerable  heights  of 
rising  main  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  reduce  the 
thickness  of  metal  every  54  ft.  The  wrought- 
iron  or  steel  tubes  for  large  diameters  should  be 
rivetted  together  with  a butt  strap  joint,  and  the 
flange  formed  with  an  angle-iron  shrunk  on  the 
body  of  the  pipe  and  rivetted.  The  smaller  sizes 
are  usually  welded  or  solid-drawn.  The  pipes 
should  all  be  painted,  or,  in  the  case  of  small 
tubes,  galvanized. 

The  following  table  gives  the  weight  and 

thickness  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  pipes  : 

Cast-iron  Flanged  Pipes.  Wrought-iron  Tubes. 
Diameter.  Thickness  of  Thickness  Weight 

9 ft.  lengths.  B.  W.  G.  per  foot. 


in. 

_ 

5.  lbs. 

14 

Ib.s. 

I ‘37 

— 

— 

— 

14 

I ’8 1 

— 

— 

— 

12 

2 ‘24 

3 

I 

12 

1 1 

2-68 

32 

4 

I 

49 

10 

10 

3’ir 

3’55 

4-3- 

— 

— 

— 

10 

3’9« 

5 

tV 

2 

10 

9 

4-42 

Si 

— 

— 

— 

9 

4-85 

6 

t’o 

2 

65 

9 

5’29 

7 

2 

3 

32 

— 



8 

3 

81 





9 

tV 

4 

So 

— 



10 

I'k 

5 

23 

— 



1 1 

JL 

5 

79 

— 



12 

& 

6 

103 

— 

— 
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Perkins,  and  introduced  at  the  Lambeth  AVater- 
works  m 1S4S.  The  construction  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  forcmg-pump  described  above,  except 
that  the  ram  or  piston  has  a bucket  attached  by  a 
rod  to  Us  lower  end.  The  upper  portion  is 
enlarged  to  form  ihe  ram,  having  a sectional 
area  equal  to  one-half  that  of  the  working  barrel. 
The  theoretical  quantity  of  water  which  rises  into 
the  working  barrel  at  each  up-stroke  of  the 
bucket  IS  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  barrel 
through  which  it  ascends,  one-half  of  which 
quantity  rises  in  the  delivery  or  rising  main 
on  the  descent  of  the  bucket,  and  the 
remaining  portion  is  discharged  during  the  fol- 
lowing up-stroke.  The  delivery  from  the  pump 

s therefore  continuous.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  double-acting  pump,  as  it  possesses 
nearly  all  the  simplicity  of  the  single-acting  pump, 
ind  IS  free  from  the  defects  of  the  four-valv^^ 
pumps.  The  quantity  of  water  delivered  at  the 
ap  and  down  stroke  is  no  more  than  with  a pump 
ivith  single-action,  the  difference  being  that  the 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Restoration  of  Trelleck  Church,  Mon- 
mouth.-—This  church,  which  is  of  the  architecture 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  has  just  been  re-opened  by 
the  J>ord  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  after  undergoing 
restoration  at  a cost  of  about  2.700/.  The  princip.-il 
additions  and  alterations  now  completed  are  five 

clearstory  windows,  twonewaislewindowson  thenorth 

side,  new  tracery  east  window,  opening  out  of  the 
great  western  arch,  raising  of  chancel  arch,  re-seating 
throughout,  lightning  conductor,  and  restoration  of 
all  stone  and  timber  work,  and  retiling  the  entire 
building.  It  has  been  restored  as  far  as  possible  on 
the  lines  of  the  ancient  building.  The  architect  has 
been  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingtn  barker,  London  and 
Hereford. 

Manchester  Talmud  Torah  School 
Cheetham.— The  corner-stones  of  the  Manchester 
Talmud  Torah  School  for  the  Hebrew  education  ot 
Jewish  children  were  laid  on  the  6th  inst.  The 
buddings  are  being  erected  in  Bent-street,  Cheetham, 
and  the  western  end  of  the  structure  when  completed 
will  abut  upon  a new  street,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
call  Torah-sireet.  At  present  only  a portion  of  the 
projected  scheme  is  being  carried  out.  This  consists 
of  three  class-rooms,  and  a large  hall,  the  latter 
I being  50  ft.  by  2c  ft.  It  is  proposed  ultimately  to 
add  two  wings  to  the  school.  At  present  accom- 
modation is  provided  for  from  120  to  150  children.  ) 
and  the  estimated  cost  is  about  1.200/.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Ogden  & Charleton,  Manchester  ; and  I 
the  builders  Messrs.  W.  Brown  & Son,  Salford,  ' 
Auction  Mart,  Skifton,  Yorkshire.— a new 
auction  mart,  for  the  Live  Stock  Auction  Mart 
Company,  Limited,  has  Just  been  opened  at  Skipton. 
The  new  buildings  (desgned  by  Mr.  [.  \V. 
Broughton,  architect,  Skipton),  comprise  a sale-ring 
and  office,  three  double  shippons  with  laying  for  124 
head  of  cattle,  six  loose  boxes,  boiler-house  and 


store-room,  and  lofts  ; and  a passage  at  each  end  of 
the  shippons,  respectively  10  It.  and  9 ft.  wide.  The 
full  length  of  the  new  buildings  is  156  ft.,  and  the 
widths  75  ft.  and  56  ft.  They  cover  altogether 
about  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground.  The  building 
of  the  sale-ring  is  in  the  form  ot  a semi-decagon 
with  pilasters  at  each  angle  and  circular  top  iron 
lights  between  ; the  roof  trusses  are  of  iron,  carried 
by  eight  iron  columns,  and  support  a loiivred 
ventilator.  Seating  is  provided  on  galleries  and 
inside  the  railings  of  the  ring  for  upwards  of  200 
people.  Within  the  railings  is  paved  with  setts. 
The  office,  which  is  within  this  portion  of  the 
buddings,  is  of  wooden  framing  filled  in  with  glass, 
and  in  front  of  this  is  a rostrum.  There  are  two 
entrances  for  cattle  to  the  first  main  passage,  from, 
which  access  is  gained  through  upward  sliding  doors 
to  waiting.pens  at  each  side  of  the  ring,  and  also  to  • 
the  three  main  gangways  of  the  shippons.  From 
this  passage  also  is  the  customers’  entrance  to  the 
office  and  entrance  to  the  auditorium.  The  shippons 
are  about  73  ft.  by  65  ft.,  the  roof  of  which  is  in 
three  bays  carried  on  iron  columns.  Over  the  centre 
bay  is  a louvred  ventilator.  The  window-frames  are 
iron,  the  lower  part  being  half-trellis.  The  lighting 
for  the  shippons  is  principally  from  the  roof, 
Helliwell's  patent  glazing  having  been  adopted. 
The  floors  are  all  concrete,  grooved  in  the  form  of 
setts,  and  with  channels  at  the  sides  of  the 
gangways.  From  the  second  passage  access  is 
gamed  to  the  six  loose  boxes  and  to  the  store-room 
and  boiler-house.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  are 
built  with  Burnley  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and 
covered  with  Welsh  slate.  The  contractors  are  i 
Mr.  G.  Bradley,  masons’  and  bricklayers’  work; 
Messrs.^  \Ani.  Roberts  & Son,  joiners',  and  car- 
penters work ; Mr.  Foster  Horner,  plumber  and 
painter's  work;  and  Messrs.  Ellison  & Fawcett 
ironfounders,  all  of  Skipton  ; Messrs.  Manley  & 
Hartley,  of  Nelson,  supplied  the  cattle-pens  and 
sundry  other  ironwork  ; Messrs.  A.  Dougill  & Co. 
of  Leeds,  supplied  and  fixed  the  iron  roof;  and  the 
slating  was  done  by  Mr.  Stanworlh,  of  Burnley. 

Hotel  Pkemise.s.  Newcastle.— The  Eldon 
Dining  Hall  and  Grill  Room,  Grey-street,  Newcastle, 
has  just  been  re-opened,  after  having  been  closed  for 
more  than  two  years.  On  Whit  Saturday,  189a,  the- 
reof above  the  dining  hall  in  the  basement  gave  way, 
necessitating  the  closing  of  the  premises  until  Ihey- 
were  rebuilt.  The  interior  of  the  building  was  com- 
pletely taken  out,  and  the  front  razed  to  the  ground 
The  new  building  has  been  erected  by  Messrs’ 
Walter  Scott  & Co.,  Limited,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson,  architects,  Newcastle, 
Ihe  building  is  on  the  same  site  as  before,  but 
instead  of  three  shops  in  front  there  are  now  only 
two.  The  dining-hall  and  grill-room  is  situated  in 
the  b^ement.  the  entrance  being  from  Grey-street. 

1 he  building  consists  of  five  stories. 

Market  Hall,  Goole.— The  Goole  Local 
approved  of  the  plan  prepared  by  Mr 
v\.  J.  Tennant,  Pontefract,  for  the  erection  of  a nevv 
market  hall  at  a cost  of  20,000/.,  in  place  of  the  one 
burnt  down. 

Wesleyan  Chapel.  Great  Kelk,  York- 
SHiKE.— A new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  opened  on  the 
loth  insL  at  Great  Kelk,  in  the  Bridlington  Circuit. 
Mr.  S.  Dyer,  of  Bridlington  Quay,  was  the  architect 
and  Messrs.  Bastiman  & Gutherlass,  of  Kilham  the 
contractors.  ’ 

New  Library,  Attercliffe,  Sheffield  —A 
new  library  has  just  been  erected  at  Attercliffe,  at 
the  corner  of  Leeds-road  and  Bevei  ley-street.  On 
the  ground  floor  are  the  lending  department,  a 
adies  reading-room,  and  a committee-room,  and  on 
the  first  floor  IS  the  reading-room,  which  is  capable 
of  accomrnodatmg  140  persons,  with  files  for  twenty 
newspapers.  The  entrance  - hall  is  paved  with 
mosaic  tiles.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with  stone 
dressings,  and  the  architect  was  Mr.  C F Wike 
the  City  Surveyor.  ' ’ 

Newbuky,  Berks.- 
Waterhouse,  R.A.,  of  Yattendon  Court, 
opened  the  new  .Art  and  Technical  Institute  at 
^ewbu,y  on  the  Sih  inst.  The  new  bnildinS 
adjoin  those  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Instira- 
tion,  and  on  the  ground  Hoor  there  are  three  rooms 
provided  for  carrying  on  classes  in  woodwork 
chemistry,  modelling  m clay,  and  shorthand  The 
library  IS  situated  as  formerly.  The  first-floor  is 
reached  by  two  staircases.  For  the  museum  two 
rooms  have  been  retained  in  the  old  part  of  the 
' •>'<=  first  floor  oJ 

the  new  buddings,  is  42  ft.  by  28  ft.  Immediately 
adjoining  this  room  ,s  a gallery  for  displaying  worki- 
of  art,  and  a private  room  for  the  use  of  the  Head 
“‘'"or  of  the  building  is  of  red- 
brick, The  architect  was  Mr.  Waller  H.  Bell,  and 
the  contractor,  Mr.  Samuel  Elliott. 

AAohkhouse  Infirmary,  Guisborough The- 

new  Workhouse  Infirmary,  Guisborough,  which  is 

architect,  Thirsk,  is  now  nearing  completion  It  is 
being  warmed  and  ventilated  by  means  of  Shorland's 
I patent  Manchester  stoves,  patent  exhaust  roof 
ventilators,  and  improved  inlet  panels,  the  same 

rS  Shorland  & 

Brother,  ot  Manchester. 

C.-\tholic  School-Church  at  Hythe. The 

opening  of  the  new  Catholic  School-Church  at  Hvthe 
took  place  on  the  6th  inst.  The  building  has  been 
etected  by  Messrs.  G.  H.  Denne  ft  Son,  of  Deal 
from  plans  of  Mr.  .A.  E.  Purdie.  The  structure  is  of 
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red  brick,  relieved  with  mouldings,  string-courses. 

&c. , and  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  Lady  Chapel,  and 
sacristy.  Sittings  are  provided  for  300  persons. 
The  high  altar  and  reredos  have  been  designed  in 
keeping  with  the  building,  and  are  enriched  with 
panels  painted  in  oils  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Ryan,  of  London 
and  Seabrook.  The  architecture  is  Early  English. 
Over  the  chancel  is  abelfrj-,  which iscovered  with  lead. 
The  windows  are  of  cathedral  glass,  those  of  the 
chancel  being  richer  in  tone  of  colour  than  those  of 
the  remainder  of  the  building.  The  church  portion 
of  the  latter  is  in  the  upper  story,  the  part  devoted 
to  scholastic  work  being  below,  and  this  provides 
accommodation  for  225  children. 

Technical  Schools.  Winsford,  Cheshire.-;- 
The  foundation-stone  hasjust  been  laid  of  the  Verdin 
Technical  Schools,  Winsford.  The  site  of  the  schools 
immediatel}'  adjoins  the  Over  Board  Schools.  The 
land  falling  sharply  towards  the  brook  at  the  back, 
opportunity  has  been  taken  of  this  deflection  for 
placing  the  plumbers’  and  fitters’  room,  carpentering 
and  joinering  room,  and  the  accommodation 
requisite  for  the  mechanical  system  of  heating  and 
ventilating,  all  at  this  end  of  the  building,  a floor 
lower  than  the  general  ground  floor  level.  The  main 
entrance  is  in  the  front  elevation  facing  High-street, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a large  “Flemish"  scroll 
gable,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  subordinate 
gables.  Two  subordinate  doorways,  similar  in 
character  and  treatment  to  the  principal  entrance, 
also  are  provided.  These  provide  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  male  and  female  sections  of  the 
structure  respectively,  while  the  front  entrance  leads 
directly  through  an  ante  to  the  gymnasium.  Mul- 
lioned  and  transomed  windows  are  provided 
throughout  the  three  principal  elevations  (e.\cepting 
to  the  Art  School).  The  front  elevation,  and  as  far 
as  the  two  large  gables  on  each  of  the  side  eleva- 
tions. is  to  be  faced  with  J.  C.  Edwards'  Ruabon 
red  stock  bricks,  and  all  dressings  throughout, 
•window  headsills,  mullions  and  transomes,  door- 
ways. chimney-stacks,  gable-coping,  plinth,  &c. , 
are  being  executed  in  red  terra-cotta  from  the  same 
firm.  The  whole  of  the  roofs,  where  exposed  to 
view,  are  being  covered  with  deep  red  Ruabon 
roofing  tiles.  Internally  the  joiners'  work  generally 
is  being  executed  in  St.  J[ohn’s  pine,  stained  and 
twice  varnished.  The  corridors  are  to  be  plastered, 
having  a wood  dado  mould  and  skirting,  and  the 
floors  paved  with  wood  blocks.  The  gymnasium 
floor  is  to  be  formed  of  two  thicknesses  of  floor 
boards,  and  the  walls  to  same  are  having  a dado 
4 ft.  high  of  salt-glazed  bricks.  The  entrance  and 
hall  for  each  sex,  and  also  to  gymnasium,  are  pro- 
posed to  be  paved  with  encaustic  tiling,  laid  on  a 
cement  bed.  The  building  is  to  be  warmed  and 
ventilated  by  a patent  mechanical  system,  prepared 
by  the  Blackman  Smead  Company,  of  London  and 
Manchester,  under  the  supervision  of  the  architects. 
On  the  ground  floorthefollowing  rooms  are  given  : — 
Top-lighted  gymnasium  50  ft.  by  sylft. , with  separate 
boys'  and  girls'  dressing-rooms  and  lavatories,  also 
provided  with  gallery  37  ft.  by  9 ft.,  and  having 
access  and  egress  by  two  staircases,  one  from  each 
adjacent  corridor.  Four  class-rooms,  each  22  ft.  by 
21  ft.  6 in.,  are  provided.  The  superficial  area  of 
these  rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one  large  room  88  ft. 
by  21  ft.  A chemical  laboratory.  24  ft.  by  19  ft.  6 in. . 
is  placed  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  boys'  corridor,  and 
away  from  the  general  teaching-rooms.  Three 
rooms  will  be  arranged  in  the  Art  section  of  the 
buildings— viz.,  painting  room;  drawing  from  cast ; 
and  elementary  art  room.  This  suite  of  rooms  is 
directly  approached  from  the  girls'  corridor,  as  well 
as  a wash-house,  an  ironing-room,  &c. , for  the  teach- 
ing of  laundry  work.  Ample  lavatory  and  cloak- 
room is  provided  for  each  sex,  adjacent  to  their 
respective  entrances.  A committee  room,  with 
separate  lavatory,  is  also  provided,  and  on  the  first 
floor  over  the  cloak-room,  male  and  female  teachers' 
rooms  are  planned,  being  partly  in  the  roof,  with 
separate  lavatory,  &c.,  and  entered  through  an  ante 
from  the  landing  of  each  staircase.  The  erection  of 
the  whole  of  the  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
James  Fowles  & Son.  Winsford.  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Woodhouse  and 
Willoughby,  of  Manchester,  whose  scheme  was 
chosen  in  open  competition. 


the  nth  inst.,  is  about  loi  miles  long,  starts  from 
Craigendoran  (twenty  miles  from  Glasgow),  and 
proceeds  by  Garelocbhead,  Arrochar,  Tyndrum, 
and  Rannoch  and  Fort  William,  to  its  present 
terminus  on  the  Caledonian  Canal.  It  has  been 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird. 

Sewerage  Works,  West  Bkidgford.— West 
Rridgford  is  a suburb  of  Nottingham,  and  through  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  population,  the  Local  Board 
find  it  necessary  to  extend  the  sewerage  systeu,  and 
improve  the  method  of  sewage  disposal.  An  open 
competition  was  advertised,  and  after  examining  the 
plans,  the  Local  Board  selected  a scheme  prepared 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  C.E.,  of  Nottingham,  and 
decided  to  engage  him  as  engineer  for  the  proposed 
works.  It  is  proposed  to  lay  a 15-in.  iron  sewer 
about  15  ft.  below  the  subsoil  water  level,  to  convey 
the  sewage  from  a rapidly-extending  district  to  the 
present  pumping  station.  A new  storage  tank, 
about  30  ft.  deep,  will  be  pul  in.  to  prevent  the 
sewage  backing  up  the  sewers  when  pumping  is 
stopped.  There  will  be  two  new  pumps,  and  a 
duplicate  engine  worked  from  the  present  boilers. 
The  present  sewage  farm  will  be  drained,  and 
improved  carriers  laid  down.  It  is  proposed  to  apply 
for  a loan  of  5,000/.  for  these  works.  In  addition 
to  these  works,  there  will  be  some  miles  of  sewers  in 
private  streets  which  will  be  paid  for  by  the  private 
owners. 

Sewage  Works,  Melton  Mowbray.  — A 
Local  Government  Inquiry  was  held  on  Wednesday 
at  the  Town  Hall,  Melton  Mowbray,  before  Colonel 
J.  Ord  Hasted,  RE.,  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  for  permission  to  borrow  4,050/.  for  improve- 
ments at  the  sewage  works.  Mr.  Edmund  Jeeves, 
the  Surveyor  to  the  Local  Board,  explained  the 
scheme,  staling  that,  after  investigating  numerous 
systems  of  sewage  disposal,  the  Board  had  decided 
to  adopt  the  international  system  of  Ferozone  and 
Polarite.  The  sewage  is  at  present  treated  by  the 
lime  process,  which,  we  are  informed,  has  given  rise  to 
serious  complaints  of  pollution  and  the  destruction  of 
fish  life.  The  Board  have  now  determined  to  abandon 
the  old  system  of  tanks  and  to  construct  others  upon 
the  continuous  upward  flow  self-cleansing  principle 
as  embodied  in  the  Candy  Tank,  which  has  been 
also  adopted  by  H.M.  Goverment.  In  addition  to 
the  Polarite  fillers  the  works  will  be  provided  with 
three  clarifiers  to  economise  chemicals  and  save 
labour.  There  was  no  opposition,  and  it  is  intended 
to  carry  out  the  work  forthwith. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bltilder.s’  Clerks'  Benevolent  Institu- 
— A special  general  meeting  of  this  Institu- 
tion for  the  election  of  two  pensioners  on 


the  relief  fund,  and  of  one  child  to  the  betwfits 
of  the  orphan  fund,  took  place  at  the  omces 
of  the  Institution.  21,  New  Bridge-street.  L.C., 
on  the  15th  inst.,  the  President,  Mr.  William 
Shepherd,  occupying  the  chair.  There  were  four 
candidates  for  the  two  vacancies  to  the  widows 
pension  (of  20/.  per  annum)  viz.,  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Bennett.  Mrs.  S.  Hill,  Mrs.  S.  Lovett,  and  Mre.  M. 
Smith.  At  the  close  of  the  poll  Mrs.  Hill  and  Mrs. 
Smith  were  declared  duly  elected.  For  the  orphan 
vacancy.  Thirza  M.  Smith  (a  daughter  of  one  of 
the  successful  applicants  for  the  pension),  being  the 
only  candidate,  was  duly  elected  by  show  of  hands. 
At  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  the  scrutineers 
(Messrs.  Ernest  S.  Rider.  Thomas  Stirling,  jun..  and 
H.  W.  Parker)  were  thanked  for  their  sendees.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  also  accorded  to  the  President 
for  his  kindness  in  attending  and  presiding  as  chair- 
man of  the  evening. 

Window,  Beamish  Church.  Durham.— "nie 
!-li5bt  window  of  this  church  has  just  been  liUed 
iith  stained  glass.  In  the  centre  light  Our  Lord  is 
■epresented  as  seen  in  the  Apocalypse  m a long 

f..  ■ o tTi-ilrlpn  oirrtlp  and  crowned. 


represented  as  seen  m me  •“  - — -o 

white  dress  girded  with  a golden  girdle  and  crowned. 
He  stands  in  front  of  a vine  m the  form  of  a cross 
ith  arms  outstretched,  thus_^ 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 
France.— M.  Paul  Blondel,  a former  “ Prix  de 
Rome"  man,  has  been  appointed  architect  to  the 
Louvre  and  Tuileries  in  place  of  the  late  M. 
Guillaume.  The  Department  of  Batimenls 


the  priest  and  the  victim.  In  the  two  inner  lights 
K .nweroif  In  the  two  outside 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Railway  Extension  in  the  Highlands.— At 
a meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Highland  Railway 
at  Inverness  on  the  loth  inst.  the  offer  of  Messrs. 

Charles  Brand  & Son,  Glasgow,  was  accepted  for  the 
construction  of  the  last  section  of  the  new  direct  line 
to  Aviemore,  extending  from  the  ticket  platform  at 
Inverness  to  Culdoich,  in  Strathnairn,  a distance  of 
over  seven  miles.  The  contract  price  is  104,900/. 

Under  the  original  contract,  which  was  recently 
renounced  by  Messrs.  Mackay,  the  price  wa£ 
n8,ooo/.  A considerable  portion  of  the  work  has, 
however, (been executed,  asum  of  oversi.ooo/.  having 
been  expended.  The  works  still  remaining  to  be 
executed  consist  of  the  completion  of  the  stone 
viaduct  over  the  River  Findborn,  over  575  yards 
long,  and  rising  to  a height  of  from  58  to  129  ft., 
the  completion  and  construction  of  over  thirty 
bridges  and  culverts,  and  excavations  &c.,  to  the 
extent  of  over  440,000  yards. 

A New  Railway  to  the  Westers  High-  - . i 

LANDS. — The  West  Highland  Railway,  opened  on  1 Square  Montbolon. 


Civiles  having  recognised  the  insufficiency  of  the 
Luxembourg  Museum  for  the  prwent  demands  on 
it,  has  recommended  the  erection  of  a second 

museum  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg. 

MM.  Charles  Yriarte  and  Henri  Havard  have  been 

appointed  Inspectors-General  of  Fine  Arts. A 

civil  engineer,  M.  Villain,  has  brought  forward  a 
new  project  for  a metropolitan  railway  of  an 
economical  kind,  the  main  point  of  which  consists 
in  prolonging  and  m • ling  I'-e  Vincennes  and  Moul- 
ineaux  lines,  and  gi'ing  them  a common  central 

station  in  Paris. Baron  Rose,  a former  Councillor 

of  State,  has  left  to  the  Cluny  Museum  a fine  collec- 
tion of  ancient  tapestries  and  furniture. The 

Government  has  decided  on  the  reconstruction  of  the 
School  of  Decorative  Art  at  Limoges,  and  also  of  the 
Adrien  Debouebe  Museum  in  the  same  town,  at  a cost 
of  about  1,200.000  francs. There  is  talk  of  trans- 

forming entirely  the  whole  of  the  old  quarter  of  Mar- 
seilles behind  the  Bourse.  The  cost  of  the  proposed 

improvements  is  estimated  at  50,000,000  francs. 

The  municipality  of  Bordeaux  is  considering  a 
scheme  for  a grand  new  street  between  the  principal 
theatre  and  the  GareduMidi.— — An  architectural 
competition  is  to  be  opened  by  the  Prefecture  du 
Nord  for  the  construction  of  two  prisons,  one  at 
Douai.  the  other  at  Lille,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  over 

a million  francs. Madame  Paul  Baudry.  the  widow 

of  the  eminent  painter,  has  presented  to  the  museum 

of  La  Roche  two  fine  pictures  by  her  late  husband. 

The  Due  de  Trevise  has  left  to  the  town  ot  .Ajaccio 
an  entire  collection  of  objects  which  belonged  to 

Napoleon. The  series  of  paintings  by  M.  Tissot, 

in  illustration  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  which  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Champ  de  Mars  Salon  this  year,  have 
been  bought  by  the  “ Maison  Manul"  at  Tours,  to 
serve  as  illustrations  to  a religious  publication. 

The  widow  of  the  late  Jules  Ferry  has 

had  erected  to  his  memory,  in  the  cemetery  of 
Saint-Di<J,  a monument  consisting  of  a high 
pyramid  in  green  granite  on  a basement 
decorated  with  acanthus  leaves.  In  front  of 
the  pyramid  is  the  bust  of  Ferry  in  bronze, 
after  a marble  one  by  M.  Guillaume,  the 
sculptor.  A statue  of  Ferry,  on  which  M.  Mercia 
is  at  present  engaged,  is  to  be  erected  not  far  from 

the  above-mentioned  monument. The  death  is 

announced,  at  the  age  of  72,  of  the  eminent  animal 
sculptor,  Auguste  Cain,  an  old  pupil  of  Rude.  We 
shall  have  more  to  say  of  him  and  his  work  in  a 
future  communication.  A few  days  before  his  death 
he  had  presented  to  the  city  of  Paris  his  fine  group 
of  “An  Eagle  and  Vulture  Fighting  over  the  body 
of  a Bear."  which  will  probably  be  set  up  in  the 


are  figures  of  adoring  angels.  --  - 

lights  are  depicted  the  \ irgin  and  ^t.  John.  Ibe 
large  tracery  Openings  contain  at  the  sides  Moses  ami 
Elias  as  prophets  of  the  Redeemer,  and  in  the  centre 
the  pelican  feeding  its  young,  still  carrying  out  the 
idea  of  the  Sacrament.  The  i»ork  has  teen  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  & Bros.  The  window 
was  e.Necuted  from  instructions  of  Mr.  Hick, 
architect,  Newcastle. 

Reredos,  StonyhurstColi.ege,  Blackburn. 

During  the  Centenary  Festival  at  Stonyhurst  a new 
reredos  in  the  boys'  chapel  was  dedicated.  It  is  of 
carved  oak,  by  Mr.  Hedly,  of  Newcastle,  containing 
four  painting^,  each  6 ft.  sc|Uate,  illustrating  scenes 
from  ^he  life  of  St.  Aloysius.  They  were  executed  by 
Messrs.  Percy,  Herbert,  and  Archibald  Bacon,  acbng 
together  as  Percy  Bacon  Brothers.  London.  The 
whole  was  under  the  superintendence  or  Messrs. 
Dunn  & Hanson,  architects,  Newcastle. 

Crystal  Palace  School  of  Lngineerinl. 
—The  certificates  awarded  for  the  summer  tern, 
to  the  students  the  Crystal  Palace  School 
of  Practical  Engineering  were  distributed  on 
the  loth  inst.  in  the  base  of  the  south  tower  by  Mr. 
William  Sbelford,  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Company,  Mr.  G.  T.  Rail,  in  addressing  the 
students,  dwelt  upon  what  engineering  was  what 
was  its  position  and  prospects,  and  what  part  they 
look  in  it  All  over  the  world  there  was  evidence  ol 
abundance  of  work  for  the  engineer  wbo  was 
- • • • • - He  wished  the  rising 


deserving  and  industrious.  — — -i,-,-.-  ” 

generation  would  properly  realise  the  responsibilities 
“ . . ITvprv  voung 


SJneeT  sLteU  take  the  earliest  afiYa-'Ald  “[ 
a fisit  to  America.  The  Crystal  Palace  School 
had  done  much  good,  and  was  ciipahle  of  a 
great  deal  more,  and  none  of  them  "ould 
regret  the  effort  to  put  honest  work  into  their  calling. 

\ii-  Biggs  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  examiners, 

which  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Benedict.— Mr. 
Wilson  (principal  of  the  school),  said  they  had  now 
been  established  twenty-three  years,  and  their 
members  were  scattered  all  over  the  globe.  jo"'® 
of  them  held  very  high  positions.  The  terrn  ^usi 
closed  had  been  one  of  hard  work,  nearly  all  the 
students  having  been  determined  to  make  the  best 
use  of  their  lime.  They  got  about  sixty  new 
students  every  year,  and  mostly  from^  the  recom- 
mendation of  old  students.— Mr.  Rait,  in  moMng  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  announced  that  the 
directors  of  the  Palace  intended  to  hold  a 
African  Exhibition  there,  to  be  opened  next  May, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  of  especial  interust 
to  engineer  students.  nr-u 

Memorial  Window,  Coleshill  Church, 
AVarwickshire.— The  west  window  of  Coleshill 
Church  has  just  been  filled  with  a stained-glass 
memorial  window,  the  subject  treated  being  that  of 
the  Epiphany.  The  inscription  is  : To  tbe^lory 
of  God  and  in  affectionate  memory  of  George  Uigby 
Wingfield  Digby,  of  Sherburne  Castle  Don*t  and 
of  Coleshill.  Warwickshire,  who  restored  this  Church 
in  18W.  and  died  in  May,  1883,  this  window  is 
□laced  by  desire  of  his  widow,  wbo  died  laJone, 
I8qi  and  bv  his  relations  and  friends,  1894.  _ Mr. 
T.  W.  Cam'm.  of  Smethwick,  designed  the  window, 
and  it  was  executed  in  his  studio.  -ru  L 

Glasgow  Building  Trades  ExcHASGE^The  fe 
Building  Trades  Exchange  of  the  City  and  Districts 
of  Glasgow  (Limited),  which  is  situated  at  30,  I 
Gordon-street,  was  opened  on  the  8th  inst.  by  thek 
Hon.  the  Lord  Provost.  The  honorary  President,  J, 
Sir  William  Arrol,  presided,  and,  m his  introductory  } 
remarks,  explained  the  objects  of  the  Exchange,  its  . 
origination  was  due  to  what  had  been  seen  by  several  1 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Glasgow  building  j 
trades  in  connexion  with  a similar  institution  m 1 
America.  The  friction  Iwtween  the  various^  secUons 


America,  luc  ifiviiv...  wx.. .. — - j k.. 

of  the  building  trade  had  been  so  much  reduced  by  ■ 


i of  the  American  Exchange,  compared  v 
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what  it  was  on  this  side  of  the  water,  that  the 
members  who  bad  inquired  into  its  working  thought 
it  desirable  that  such  an  institution  should  be  started 
in  Glasgow.  So  far  as  be  knew,  it  had  not  been 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  any  combination.  It 
was  initiated  to  enable  builders,  measurers,  archi- 
tects. or  any  other  class  of  the  community  to  meet 
and  discuss  any  matter  connected  with  the  building 
trades,  and  all  members  met  on  the  same  level. 
Further,  the  Exchange  had  been  started  for  the 
purpose  of  guaranteeing  that  members  who  under- 
took certain  work  would  carry  it  out  according  to 
the  specification.  If  they  failed  it  would  be 
imperative  upon  the  committee  to  deal  with 
the  matter. — The  Lord  Provost  said  that  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Exchange  had  said  that 
he  should  join  this  institution,  as  the  Glasgow 
Corporation  was  now  becoming  a very  large  builder. 
He  was  not  quite  clear  that  that  was  a sound 
argument.  He  agreed  in  some  measure  with  the 
Corporation  building  to  show  an  example,  but  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  Corporation  becoming 
builders  as  builders.  There  were  times  when  they 
had  to  step  into  the  breach,  and  he  was  quite  sure 
that  the  information  they  would  get  in  such  an 
Exchange  as  this  would  be  ot  great  value  to  the 
Corporation,  as  well  as  to  the  members.  The  success 
of  this  institution  would  depend  on  the  spirit  of 
comradeship  with  which  they  worked  it.  If  the 
slightest  trace  of  jealousy  or  feeling  crept  into  it  its 
usefulness  would  be  destroyed,  but  if  it  was  carried 
out  on  the  lines  indicated  by  Sir  William  Arrol  he 
had  no  doubt  it  would  meet  a felt  want.  They  had 
many  successful  E.xchanges  in  Glasgow,  and  he  did 
not  see  why  the  Exchange  connected  with  the  one 
prosperous  trade  in  Glasgow,  the  building  trade, 
should  not  have  an  equal  success. 


LEGAL. 

IMPORTANT  POINT  UNDER  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ACT,  1888. 

In  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  on  the  9th  inst. 
Mr.  Justice  Mathew  and  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy, 
sitting  as  a Divisional  Court,  had  before  them  the 
case  of  Thorold  v.  the  North  Ormesby  Local  Board, 
it  being  an  application  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Thorold  for 
a mandamjis  to  the  Board  to  approve  certain  plans. 

The  case  raised  a question  of  some  importance  as 
to  the  principle  upon  which  Section  3 of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1888,  as  to  power  of  Local  Boards  as 
to  the  erection  of  buildings  beyond  the  front  main 
wall  of  houses  on  each  side,  is  to  be  construed.  The 
section  in  question  enacts  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
in  any  urban  district,  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  Urban  Authority,  to  erect  or  bring  forward 
any  house  or  building  in  any  street  or  any  part 
of  it — such  building  — beyond  the  front  main 
wall  of  the  house  or  building  on  either  side 
thereof  in  the  same  street.  The  facts  were 
shortly  as  follows : — The  Local  Board  District  of 
Ormesby  has  a population  of  something  like  9, coo, 
and  comprises  in  its  area  two  places,  viz.,  the 
village  of  Ormesby,  with  a po|)ulation  of  abo’it  150, 
and  the  town  of  North  Ormesby,  with  a population 
of  over  8,000.  North  Ormesby  is  about  two  miles 
from  the  village,  and  has  sprung  into  existence 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  Ormesby-road  is  a road 
leading  from  Middlesbrough  and  North  Ormesby 
to  the  village  of  Ormesby,  and  part  of  it  is  named 
Westbourne-grove,  which  forms  part  of  North 
Ormesby,  and  was  treated  by  the  Local  Board  of 
Ormesby  as  one  of  the  streets  of  that  place.  White- 
house-lane  commences  at  a point  where  North 
Ormesby  as  a town  ceases,  and  continues  for 
nearly  two  miles  to  the  village.  For  the  last  six- 
teen years  the  Local  Board  have  treated  West- 
terrace  and  Westbourne-grove  as  a public  street, 
and  have  lighted  and  watered  it.  They  have  also 
from  time  to  time  served  notices  upon  the  frontagers 
of  the  street  under  section  150  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  and  the  work  has  been  done  by  or 
charged  on  the  frontagers.  The  whole  of  the  east 
side  of  West-terrace  has  been  built  upon  some  years 
since,  and  comprises  some  twcnly-two  houses,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  east  side  of  Westbourne- 
grove  is  built  upon,  and  comprises  villa  residences. 
In  November,  1893,  the  applicant  built  a dwelling- 
house  on  the  west  side  of  Westbourne-grove,  at  a 
distance  of  330  ft.  from  Grove-road,  setting  back 
the  house  20  ft.  from  Westbourne-grove.  The  only 
approach  to  the  house,  which  is  a small  one, 
is  with  a door  leading  into  the  house  facing 
Westbonrne  - grove.  The  applicant  submitted 
to  the  Board  plans  of  four  small  cottages 
he  intended  to  erect  in  Westbourne-grove,  such  plans 
showing  that  each  cottage  had  a frontage  of  18  ft. 
to  Westbourne  grove,  and  that  the  front  main  walls 
of  the  cottages  would  be  only  10  ft.  from  Westbourne- 
grove.  The  distance  between  the  applicant's  resi- 
dence and  the  proposed  cottages  to  be  erected  was 
about  90  ft.,  and  the  intervening  space  consists  of 
land  purchased  by  him  for  building.  The  Local 
Board  being  of  opinion  that  the  " building  line" 
in  that  part  of  Westbourne-grove,  north  of  Grove- 
road,  was  fixed  by  the  applicant’s  bouse,  the  front 
main  wall  of  which  was  26  ft.  from  Westbourne- 
grove,  and  that  it  was  undesirable  to  have  houses 
erected  in  Westbourne-grove  in  an  irregular  line, 
rejected  the  plans  as  being  in  contravention  of  the 
section  of  the  Act  of  1888  before  referred  to. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel, 


Mr.  Justice  Mathew,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that 
each  case  must  be  determined  on  its  own  circum- 
stances, and  the  enactment  construed  reasonably. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  take  away  a man's  land  it 
was  necessary  to  look  carefully  into  the  circum- 
stances. It  appeared  that  Thorold  had  built  him- 
self a bouse  in  a certain  line  and  then  proceeded  to 
build  four  cottages  at  a distance  of  90  ft.  in  the 
same  road,  the  front  walls  of  which  would  project 
slightly  beyond  that  line.  Where  there  was 
no  continuance  line  of  building  of  any  kind, 
the  enactment  could  hardly  apply.  Where  land 
was  laid  out  for  building  purpo.ses  it  might  be 
different,  but  they  (their  Lordships)  had  to  deal 
with  the  case  as  it  stood.  A house  had  been 
erected,  and  buildings  were  proposed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  He  could  not  see  why 
tbev  were  objected  to.  The  only  answer  the  Board 
made  was  that  they  were  entitled  to  exercise  a 
discretion — which,  however,  turned  out  to  be  caprice 
— to  say  how,  under  such  circumstances,  the  build- 
ings on  the  opposite  side  should  be  used.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  on  the  side  of  the  original  buildings  of  any 
line  of  frontage. 

Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  concurring,  their  Lordships 
made  the  rule  absolute  fora  inandaviusXo  the  Board 
to  approve  the  plans. 

Mr.  Scott  Fox  appeared  as  counsel  for  the 
applicant,  and  Mr.  Roskill  for  the  Board. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  August  17. 

Architectural  Association. — .Annual  Excursion,  Wells 
(continued). 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association. — .Annual  Summer 
Meeting,  Ramsgate. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Members  leave  London  to  take  part  in  n 
Meeting  at  Brussels. 

Saturday,  August  18. 

Architectural  Association. — Annual  E.xcursion,  Wells 
(concluded). 

Junior  Engineering  Society.  — Summer  Excursion, 
Cardiff  and  District. 

Saturday,  August  25. 

I.hcrpool  Engineering  Society. — Excursion  to  the 
Wirral  Railway  Works  nnd  Dee  Bridge. 

Glasgotu  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  New 
Craig  House,  M'Ewan  H.nll,  and  University  Union, 
Edinburgh. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

14,024. — Water-closets  : J . Jones  and  another. — 
The  improvements  which  are  the  subject  of  this  patent 
relate  to  the  construction  of  water-closet  traps  with  an 
air  chamber  at  or  near  the  upper  bend,  and  forming  a flush- 
ing rim  with  .n  large  outlet  hole  on  the  underside,  opposite 
the  trap  mouth.  A specially-moulded  piece  of  e.nrthenware 
is  introduced  into  the  down  flow  part  of  the  S trap, and  where 
the  flanges  on  the  meeting  ends  are  to  be  connected  they 
have  a cork  washer  fitted  between  them. 

15,369. — Extracting  Ventilators  and  Cowls:  T. 
M-'/trVf/ri’flrJ'.— According  to  this  invention,  improvements 
in  construction  are  introduced  with  the  object  of  gaining 
greater  extracting  power,  by  reducing  the  weight  of  the 
working  parts  and  by  increasing  the  driving-power  by  the 
use  of  a series  of  wind-chambers  m connexion  with  improved 
driving-vanes. 

15,992. — Brick-Making  Macuinekv  : W,  Johnson. — 
This  patent  rebates  to  making  “ stiff  plastic  ’’  bricks.  The 
material  after  being  crushed  or  otherwise  prepared  is 
thoroughly  mixed,  pugged,  and  kneaded  to  the  required 
stiffness,  and  afterw.nrds  shaped  and  pressed  ready  for  con- 
veyance to  the  kiln  without  first  having  to  dry  the  bricks. 
Mechanism  for  performing  all  these  processes  is  described 
in  the  specification. 

5,792.— Drv  Ci.osfts  : R.  C.  Sayer. — According  to  this 
invention  heat  is  used  to  dessicate  the  soil,  which  is  dealt 
with  in  a reducer,  the  liquids  being  led  away  and  filtered, 
the  solids  reduced  to  dust  by  heat  and  put  into  a receptacle 
for  extraction,  and  the  residual  gases  are  sent  through  a 
filter  to  the  atmosphere. 

0,271. — Casement  Windows:  W.  James. — The  object 
of  this  invention  is  to  construct  a casement  window,  without 
sacrificing  the  advantages  of  rebates  and  other  contrivances 
for  making  it  water-tight,  to  be  opened  inwards  and  out- 
wards, so  that  while  attaining  the  convenience  of  opening 
outwards  for  ordin.nry  use,  it  can  be  opened  inwards  for 
cleaning,  repairing,  &c.  This  is  effected  by  having  an 
inner  frame  fixed  in  the  sliding  sash. 

9.682.— Skylights  : A.  Schmiil  and  another. — The 
skylight  which  is  the  subject  of  this  invention  has  for  its 
main  feature  a notched  bridge  made  in  one  piece  with  the 
frame  of  the  skylight,  and  also  with  fittings  or  flanges, 
guard  and  angle-piece,  all  to  ensure  a perfectly  damp- 
proof  closing  of  the  skylight  and  enabling  it  to  be  readily 
raised  and  opened  when  required. 

10,690. — Auger-uit  : .4.  G.  Brmvn. — The  cutters  are 
made  separately,  and  in  various  sizes,  to  be  attached  to  a 
common  shank,  the  idea  being  to  provide  an  auger-bit 
with  wliich  holes  of  various  sizes  can  he  cut,  and  which 
will  be  extremely  portable,  as  the  cutters  occupy  but  little 
space,  and  only  one  shank  is  necessary. 

11,093. — Facing  Bricks:  M.  i'illaret.  These  are  of 
larger  surface  than  those  generally  employed,  and  not  only 
answer  the  purpose  of  getting  through  the  work  more 
rapidly,  but  also  give  greater  diversity  of  surface,  as,  for 
instance,  the  old  small  sizes  can  be  alternated  with  larger 
sizes,  or  the  smaller  bricks  may  be  used  in  small  surfaces 
or  members,  and  the  largerwhere  greater  surfaces  are  to  be 
covered. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

July  30.— 14,599.  E.  Uroebe,  Preservation  of  Wood. — 
14,605,  A.  Ewens,  Sash  Fastener.— 14,612,  J.  Baker,  Dis- 
infecting Water-closets,  Urinals,  Sinks,  iS:c. 

July  31. — 14,653,  C.  Foulger,  Water-closets,  Urinals, 
Slop-sinks,  &c.— 14.688,  J.  & A.  Binks,  Clearing  con- 
gested Drains  and  Sewers.— 14,699,  W.  Whittaker,  Fire- 
proof and  Waterproof  Ceilings  and  Flues. — 14,701,  R. 
Davidson,  Window-sash  Fastener. 

August  i. — 14,710,  J.  Day,  Waste  Water-closets. — 
14,715,  J.  Quarnby,  Traps  for  Drains,  Water-closets,  &c. — 


14,752,  L.  Robson,  connecting  Sash-cords  to  Window- 
sashes.  . . 

August  2.-14,779,  L.  Seager,  Jointing  Pipes,  &c. — 
14,786,  W.  Sharp  and  W.  Cruickshanks,  Multiple  Flushing 
Syphon  for  giving  any  number  of  syphon  Hushes  from 
large  cisterns. — 14,807,  R.  Batey,  Window  Fasteners. — 
14  812  A.  Phelps,  Window-sash  Fastener. — 14,823,  O. 
Hocking.  Windows.— 14,843,  W.  Thrift.  Draught  Pre- 
venter  for  Door.s.— 14,846,  L.  Mack,  Manufacture  of 
Cement  from  schist  and  bituminous  marl. 

August  3.  — 14,877.  I.  TravLs,  Sash  - fasteners  for 
Windows.— 14,879,  A.  Taylor,  Service  Flushing  Cisterns. 
— 14,881,  T.  Biggs,  Double  Seal  Scour-out  Closet. — 14,916, 
P.  Stiens,  Sanitary  Pipe,— 14,934,  Muirhead  and  G. 
Hackford,  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Stone,  _&c. 

August  4 — 14.952,  T.  Knowles,  Revolving  Receptacles 
for  Waste  Water  to  be  used  in  the  Flushing  of  Water- 
closets  Flushed  with  Waste  Water. — 14,960,  W.  Griffith, 
Butt  and  Hinge  for  Doors  and  Gates. — 14,998, 
Wagner,  Ornamental  Covering  for  Floors  and  Walls. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFlCATlONSrACCEPTED. 

1,494,  K Weiss,  F.astenings  for  Doors,  &c.— 11,756,  S. 
Tomlinson,  Windows.— 11,894,  S.  Burgess,  Hooks  and 
Catches  for  Doors- — 11,980^  J.  Lakin  and  C.  Johnson, 
Raising  and  Lowering  Windows  in  Sashes,  and  as  a 
Draught  and  Dust  Excluder.— 12,609,  J-  Hulton,  Flooring 
Cramp. — 13,085,  J.  Booker,  Hinges. — 13,491,  C.  Barr, 
Sash-fastener. — 13,521,  T.  Wyatt,  Clamping  of  Floors, 
Joinerj-,  &c. — 13,556,  S.  Hill  and  R.  Hodges,  Opening 
and  Closing  Fanlight  Windows,  &c. — 11,731,  W.  W.-u-d, 
Turn-Screw.  — 13,860,  D.  Dawson,  Sash  - fasteners. — 
13,867,  H.  Fletcher,  Chimney  Tops. — 13, 926, _ J.  Fillol 
and  others,  Treatment  of  Wood  for  Preserving,  &c. — 
14,018,  J.  Russell,  Imit.ation  Stained  Gla.ss. — 14.027,  H. 
Dawson,  Sliding  and  Hinged  Window-sash  and  Door- 
fasteners. — 14, 081,  F.  Stolte,  Fireproof  Ceilings  and  F'loors. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  for  T-ivo  Months.) 

15,486,  E.  Man  and  J.  Hopwood,  Automalic  Switch  for 
Electric  and  other  Light,  applicable  to  a Door.— 18,615, 
F".  Ham,  Air  Flaps  for  Sewers  and  Ventilation. — 3,743,  G. 
Clarke  .and  others,  Gullies  for  Sinks,  Downspouts,  lava- 
tories, &.C.— 8,623,  K.  Berger,  Wood-planing  Machines. — 
12,651,  A.  Paillct,  Hinges  or  Supports  forGates,  Doors,  &c 
1 ♦ \ 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY r 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

August  7.— By  Debenham,  Tc^vson  &•  Co. .•“The 
Duke's  Head"  Beer  House,  f.,  Duke-st,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  500/. 

August  8.— By  ll'cntheral  dr*  Green:  I.g.r.  of  18/., 
Christie-road,  Hackney,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  305/. — By 
G.  F,  Francis:  22,  Park-rd.,  Wandsworth,  f.,  r.  48A, 
665/. 

August  9. — By  Netvbon  Co.  : 43,  Brenton-st.,  Lime- 
house,  f.,  205/.  ; 3,  Kirkdale-ter.,  Leytonstone,  u.t.  71  yrs., 
g.r.  8/.,  r.  45/.,  iool. ; a plot  of  f.  land,  Prospect-rd.,  Wood- 
ford, 95/.  ; a plot  ofc.  land,  Avenue-rd.,  75?. — By  //.  ll'ard  : 
F.  stabling,  Bollo  Bridge-rd.,  Acton,  r.  70/.  i6s.,  760/.: 
four  plots  of  f.  land,  330^.  ; stabling,  Commerce  Yard, 
Westbourne-grove,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.  r.  65/.,  500/. — 
By  Stiuison  dr*  Sons:  23  to  45  odd,  Granfield-st., 
Battersea,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  54/.,  1,420/.  1 35,  36,  Barniston- 
rd.,  Catford,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  19/.,  r.  62/.,  400/.  ; f.  Beer- 
house, Diinbar-st.,  Norwood,  “TheNo.  i,"  r.  40/.,  600/. 

3 and  5,  Wood-.st.,  f.,  r.  52/.  2s.,  520/. ; 38,  69,  Dunb.ar- 
st.,  r.  49/.  8s.,  265/.  ; 3,  5,  7,  Chaiicellor-rd,  Dulwich, 

f. ,  r.  80/.  I2S.,  725/.  ; 8.  Bellefield-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  70 yrs., 

g. r.  i/.,  r.  38/.,  420/.  ; I.g.r.  of  64/.,  Vassall-rd,,  &c.,  u.t. 
7 yrs.,  285/. ; i.g.r.  of  43/._i9S.,  Loughhoro'-rd.,  u.t.  loyrs., 
g.r.  IS..  260/.;  146,  Sandringham-rd,  Hackney,  u.t.  72 yrs., 
g.r.  6/.  los.,  270/.;  1,  Jenner-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  79 
yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  300/.  ; 7S,  Portland-pl.  North,  Clapham-rd., 
u.t.  8 yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6.s.,  65/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  fisehold ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pt.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.l 


2 3i  0/0/0 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  [continued). 


Teak,  E.I.  ..load  10/0/e  16/0/0 
Sequoia, U.S. ft. cu  2/3  2/6 

Ash.  Canada  load  a/15/0  4/c/o 

Birch,  do a/io/o  3150 

Elm,  do 3/io'o  4/15/0 

Fir,  Dantslc,  ic.  1/5/0  3/0/0 

Oak,  do a/io/n  Jiinin 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  2/15/0 

Do.  YelJow 2/15/0  5/0/0 

Lath,  Dantslc,  fath  4/10/0  5,10/0 
Sl  Petersbujg. . 5/0/0  6/10/0 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log i/io/o  4/15  0 

Odessa,  crown.. ..  2/10/0  4/15^0 
Deals,  Finland 
and  & iststd  100 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga 

St.  Petersbu^, 

1st  yellow 

Do.  and  yellow  8/10/0  10/5/0 

Do.  white 8/10/0  tt/0/0 

Swedish 7/10/e  16,10/a 

White  Sea 7/0/0  is'zola 

Canada,  Pine  ist  as/io/o  ^9/0/0 
Do,  do,  and..,.  17/0/0  18/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd,  Arc.  -iio/o  xo,  10/0 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  3 13/0  ii/o/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 
and 6/id/o  y/io/o 

»T  T, 


6,0/0  7/10/0 


7/10/0  9'io/o 
llo/o  0/10/0 
7/10/0  9/0/0 

lo/c/o  13/to/o 


I3i  /*k 

M 


Battens,  all  kinds  3/a/o  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  I In,  prep. 

«st  e/96  o/i«  6 

Do,  and e/7/0  0/11/6 

Otherqualltles—  0/5/0  0/66 

Cedar,  Cuba. .ft. 

Honduras,  &c. 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 


Mexican  do.  do.  /s 

Tobasco  do.  do.  /«} 

Honduras  do.  . . /3j| 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4/0/0 

Rose,  Rio 7/0/0 

Bahia 6/s/o 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo.... 0/0/5 


METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 

Bar,  Welsh.  In 

London s/12'6  515/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/2/6  s/5/0 

Do.  StatTordsblre, 
in  London ' 6/0/0  6/10/0 


*0°  9/J50  o,'o/o 

English  com, 

brands 915/0  9/17,6 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards 10/15/0  0/0/0 

_Pipe 11/5/0  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  19/0/0  ig/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  lo/io/o  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 68/15/0  69  5/0 

Australian 6q  5/0  69  15/0 

English  Ingots..  7010/0  70/iu/o 

Banca 6B/0/0  68/10/0 

Billiton  67/0/0  67/10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  ao/0/0  ao/s/o 

Cocoaiiut,  Cochin  28/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon  93  0/0  0/0/0 

Palm.  Lagos as  0/0  o;o/o 

Rapesced,  English 

pale 2ii$oti'tslo 

Do.  brown 19/150  ax  00 

Cottonseed  ref. ...  ao/10/0  21/5/0 

Olebe 22/0/0  24/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S,  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refinea  k/o/o  ta/oio 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  o/aa/o  0/0/0 
Archangel......  o/ii/o  0/^0 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS 


CONTRACTS — Continued, 


School  Bulldiugt,  Bridge-atreet  .- 
•ImproTrmpnt  of  Nnvigotloii  of 

Mualciiml  Bullcllii^  

•New  County  Oflleps 

•Miiaeiini  for  Autiqulties,  Cairo  .. 

•Altemtions,  £c.  to  Public  Offices 


I DesIsDi 

By  whom  Advertised.  ! Premiums.  to  be 

I delivered. 


Hurley  (Yorks)  Sch,  B.  Oct.  \ 

River  Bridgwnter  T 0 w u 

Council  105f.  and  26f.  55 Oct-  31 

Kings  LyiiD  Corp 21L  10).  10s Nov.  1 

Durham  C.  C 200?.  and  1091 Nov,  00 

Egl'pt  an  Ouvemraent  , First  600f.  and  4001. 

Coventry  Corp. 


. betweenthenpxtfour  Mar.  1. ’95 
I 1501.  50f.  and  501 Nu  date 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials.  By  whom  Required. 


Twelve  Houses,  Cnini 


Water  Supply  M'trks.  Sandbech .. 

Uraiiite  Rood  MeUl 

Jetlv  and  Lauding  Place,  Knot  End,  near 

Fleetwood,  Laiiirs 

•Brsken  Granite  and  Gravel 

•dewerage  Work. 

Lifebuat  House,  Jic,  Mevagissey,  Cornwall 

Steel  Girder  Bridge  (Ponge  Bridge) 


Gravel  Rnad  Metal  (1.070 yards)  

Iren  or  Steel  F.iotl'ridge 

•Outfall  Sewerage  Works 

•Iruu  and  Stoneware  Pipe  Sewers.  Ac.  ... 

•Infant  School  . 

Street  Works.  Stanley-aveuue,  Ac 

Sewers,  Canal  Bank,  Muutuu  

•Engiue<rlsg  Work  at  Hospital.  Fulham  .. 

•Miiklng-ilp  and  Paving  Road  

•Oak  Park  Fencing 

•.Additions  to  Hospital 

•Filling  up  Basin  of  Market,  Deptford  .... 

♦Sewerage  Works  

•Main  Sewerage  Works 

•Superstrurture  of  Post  Office,  Liverpool.. 

•Er'ction  of  Boy.s'School 

Villa  Residence.Ballywllllam,Donaghadee. 


Additions  to  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Brough- 

ton-street.  Eiinbiiigh  

Eight  Cottages,  Pye  Bridge  Station, 

Leicester i 

Parish  Hall,  Brigliton  grove,  Neweastle- 

un-Tyne  ' 

Four  Houses,  Brook-street,  Carlisle  ' 

Business  Premises,  Blaenavon,  Mon 

Villa,  Railway-terrace.  Penrhiwceilier. 

Wales  

Seven  Houses  and  Shop,  Spring  Bank, 

Nelson,  Lancs 

Extonaious  to  Theatre  Royal,  Leeds 

Alterations  to  Busiuess  Premises.  Maccles- 

fleld  

•Seven  Houses.  Sliaw-road,  Burnley  

•Fulling Down,  Ac.  Shops,  Old  Keut-ru^. 


CongletonR.  S.  A 

Diss  (Norfolk)  Loc.  Bd. 

Improvement  Coiumrs. 
Romford  Local  Bd.  .. 
St.  Paui-Tas  Vestry.... 
Royal  National  Life- 
boat Inst 

Lancs.  County  Council 
and  Bolton  T.  C.  ..  . 
Watford  Highway  Bd, 
Durham  Corp'jratioU 
Uacple  Local  Board  .. 
do. 

Famham  Sch.  Bd 

Eccles  (Laucs.1  Corp... 

Eecles  Corp 

Llsbury  (Ireland  1 Town 

Commissioners 

Met.  Asylums  Board. 
Walthamstow  Loc.  Bd, 
do. 

Bourusraouth  T.  C.  . . 
Cattle  Market  Com.  .. 
Stuethwl.-k  Ia)cal  Bd. 

Cambridge  Corp 

Com  of  H.  M-  Works 
Watford  Sch.  Bd 

A.  Monk 


Mrs.  R,  Fowler  

E.  T,  Richards  

Jas.  TowiLsend 

Walter  Reynolds  .... 

O.  .1  Moulton  A Co.  Ld. 
U.  Butclirle  


! Architect,  Surveyor, 
I or  Engineer. 


W.  L.  Griffiths 

W.  Wyatt 

J.  Alger 


'delivered. 


Sept.  1 
do. 

I do. 


SI-  8.  Oaulter  

'(rtetof  

W.  N.  Blair 

W.  T.  Douglas 

OJIcial  

do. 

do. 

H.  Bancroft 

J.  A.  Eggar  

A.  C.  Turley 

do. 


do. 

do. 

Sept. 

do. 


A^A  C^Harstou 
0.  W,  Holmes 


do. 

F.  W.  Lacey.... 

ffJJM/il  

Harris  A Harris 


Sept.  C 
Sept.  T 

Sept.  10 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  14 


offirifil 
U.  P-  Ayres 


Thus.  Pentl.and  

Buchauau  A Beunett 

Chaa.  Kmipeon  

Crawford  .Hick  A 

Wilkinson 

O.  Dale  Oliver 

E.  A.  Johnson 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised.  ; 


•Sculpture  and  Jlodelliug  Instructor......  Liverpool  School  of 

I Architecture 

•Decoralhe  and  Figure  Painting  Instructor'  do. 

•Surveyor  'Richmond 


11  (Admiralty  Outposts) 


(Surrey) 

_ Council  

Civil  Service  Cora. 


•Art  Master  Northampton  Art  Sch. 


' Sept.  10  , 
I Sept.  15  1 
. No  date  • 


Those  Tnarked  with  an  asterisk  {*)  are  adwrfi'geci  vn  this  Xumber.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  t1.,  vii.,  and  viii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xviii.  and  xk. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editcor,"  and  must  reach  us 
nai  later  than  lo  a.m.  on  Thursday.} 


-huUdinjtS,  for  the  School  1 
Sleaford: — 

Hotter  Sc  Olenn .£490  0 to  I Roberts  .£430  ■ 

Hockley  Sc  Son 456  16  o | Halliday  357  ic 

Blood 456  8 6 I Wadslev  A;  Son, 

Sherwin  439  0 0 I Horbling*  368  i; 

• Accepted. 


RILSTON  (Statfs) Accepted  for  the  erection  of  two  semi. 

detached  houses,  Dover-street.  for  Messrs.  Greenfield  A;  Colley, 
Mr,  J.  Mason,' architect,  Victoria  Chambers,  Bllsion-slreet,  Wolver- 

fharies E.  Burton,  HeathTower,  Wolverhampton ....,£yji 


I EAST  COMPTON)  Dorset). — Accepted  for  buildioj?  a new  coach- 
house, and  alterations  to  siables.  lor  Colonel  R.  Williams.  Mr. 
A.  L.  T-  Tilley,  architect,  16.  Cornhill.  Dorchester:— 

C.  E.  Sl.idc,  Dorchester .£477  ” 


EGHAM- — For  the  erection  of  the  Egliam  Parish 
Mr.  J.  W.  Oades,  architect.  Eghara:— 

Gray  £115  15  0 I Sleep  £. 

bearle  & Sons no  lo  o Beauchamp  & Row- 

Simpson  103  5 8|  land 


Schools. 
ICO  7 9 
83  s6  0 


EWELI-. — For  painting,  repairs,  and  water  supply  to  the  "Spring 
Hotel."  Ewell.  Surrey,  for  Messrs  Nalder  A:  Collyer's  Brewery  Com- 
pany. Limited.  Mr.  Robt.  M.  Chart,  architect  and  surveyor.  Cnion 
Bank  Chambers,  Croydon  : — 

E.  Goulder £112  15  | J.  Hole,  Sutton  (accepted)  ii93  0 


FAY  GATE  fSussex).  — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Beaumont,  Fay  Gate.  Sussex,  for  Mr.  J.  Moore.  Mr.  T.  Potter, 
architect,  49,  London  - road,  Sevenoaks.  Quantities  by  the 


BISHOP'S  WALTHAM  (Hants).— For  additions.  See.,  to  school 
buildings.  See.,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  William  Gilbert, 
architect.  Bishop's  Waltham  :— 


Hale  Bros.  (£950  o 0 1 R^Iey  & Son, 

George  Apps  795  o o Forton.  llospotc*  £698  12  6 

George  Weeks  760  0 o | • Accepted. 


Time,  I Time. 

Wiltshire  & Son  ;£3, 374.-6  mths.  P.  Peters.  Hor- 

Rowland  Bros.  ..  3.T00..6  „ sham^  ,£2.873.. 4 mths. 

J.  Long'ey  & Co.  3.897.-4  I T,Ockenden>VSon  3.871. .9  ,. 
[Architect's  estimate,  £3,888.] 

• Accepted. 


Heckmondwike.  Quantities  by  Surv 

John  Slinger £833  10  I S.  A:  W.  Jowett £671  13 

J.  E.  Kaye 749  o W.  A:  H.  1 lldroyd.  Heck- 

R.  Naylor  & Sons  74S  ol  mondwike  (accepted)..  67010 

r- 0 1 Richard  Parker  660  4 

I Matthew  Hall  631  19 


George  Horsfall  , 


. .-r — the  "Prince  Albert"  Inn, 

Nalder  At  Collyer's  Brewery  Company. 
M.  Chart,  architect.  Union  Bank-chambers, 


Horley,  Surrey, 

Limited.  Mr.  Kobei 
Croydon : — 

Laker £112  10  0 | A.  Crouch.  Worthing^  £87  7 

Wilkinson 107  o 0 I • Accepted. 


Crisp  Se  Smith  £3*9  t' 


Mr. 


I'akerley.  architect  a 


Hardington  & Elliot. .£11.450  0 I Clark  S:  Canett £to, 

T.  A:  H.  Herbert  ....  20.8^  o I.  Jewsbury jo, 

Hutchinson  ,5:  Sons  ..  20.777  to  I Duxhury  & Sons  ....  20, 

Mayor  & Sons... to.7SS  7 1 Kiddett  A:  Sons 9, 

Hinson  Bros.  21,544  0 E.  Fox.  Leicester*  ..  9, 

O.  Wright 20.509  0 I 

♦Accepted  subject  to  Examination  Schedule. 


BROMYARD. — For  the  erection  nf  an  isolation  hospital,  out- 
buildings. A:c..  Burley,  for  the  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr. 
A.  Hill  Parker,  architect,  5,  Foregate-street,  Worcester.  Quantities 
by  architect:— 

Ji.M?  o o 
2,140  0 O 

916  II  4 


W.  Welch £i.oo8  o I 

W,  Bowers  Ac  Co.  ..  1,242  15 

A,  C-  At  C.  Lewis  ..  1,305  o 
A,  Newbold *.154  i 


H.  Stokes 

J-Everal  ' 

W.  James,  Brom- 
yard (accepted).. 


CELRRIDGE  (lreIand).-!-or  the  erecii 
Union  Guardians.  Mr.  Leslie  Connor,  arc 

William  Fennell 

Augustine  Kelly.  Celbridge  (accepted) 


on  of  four  cottages  for  the 
Uitect.  Atliy:— 

£533 


D.ARTFORD. — .Accepted  for  iron  fencing  to  the  Airing  Grounds 
of  the  Gore  Farm  Hospital.  Hartford,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  Messrs.  A.  Sc  C.  Harston,  .Architects,  15.  Leaclenhall-siteet  — 
Bayliss,  Jones,  Ac  Bayliss,  Cannon-street  .£8>:^  21  6 


GATESHEAD.— For  additions.  Arc.,  lo  refreshment-room  at  the 
Town-hall,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  Bower,  C.E..  Borough 
Engineer.  Town-hall.  Gateshead  : — 

R ftlcKew  £811  2 6 I T.  A:  R.  Lamb, 

Joseph  Elliot 740  o o I Grahamsiey  - street, 

} Caieshe.id* £704  8 9 

• Accepted. 


Maitliy,  C.E.,  Borough  Suneyor,  Tunsgaie,  Guiidford;- 
N.  Keti  a’ia^h.  SurhitciH.  Surrey. 

Contract  No.  i — B,\illic-road  • £2 

..  2.— Stable-road*  2 

..  3 — Clandon-riMd*  3 

4- — Lower  Edgeliorough-road 2' 

,,  5-— Upper  Edgeborough-road 3 

J.  W.  franks.  OuUd/ord. 

Contract  No.  i.— £2 


DONCASTER- — For  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses.  South 
Elmsall,  lor  Mr.  Thomas  Brooks.  Mr.  Denton  Brooks,  architect. 
37,  Brunswick -avenue.  Hull : — 

William  Watson,  South  Elmsall  £735 


Accepted, 


LEVTONSTONE. — Far  the  first  portion  of 
sewers  on  the  Walwood  Park  Estate.  Mr. 
Ihnhey.  architect  and  surveyor,  K,  King  Willia 

^hnjackson  & Sons 


new  roads  and 
>'illinm  Barnard 
i-street.  Strand, 


W.  Griffiths 


.£4.785  [ E.  Wilson ,£3.3fi4 

4,400  1 Fry  Bros  3.258 

3,969  I John  Reeves 3,098 

3.51 7 1 Jesse  Jackson.  Leyton*  . . 2.994 
• Accepted. 


LONDON. — Acceptetl  for  paving  and  roadwork  at  Craigallion 
Cardens  and  Grove  Park.  Camberwell,  for  tlic  \ estry  of  Camberwell. 
Mr.  O.  T.  Brown,  surveyor: — 

Mayo  A:  Co..  Peckford-place  Works.  Brixton- 
road  £2.809  8 la 


LONDON.— For  new  sanitary  fittings  and  other  alterations  to  the 
George-yard  Schools.  Whitechapel,  for  the  Trustees,  Messrs.  Wigg, 
Oliver.  &•  Hudson,  architects.  80.  Leman-stteet,  E.,  and  7.  Bedford- 
row,  AV.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  G.  W.  Buss  :— 

Thomas  Little £949  I J-  Outhwaile  A-  Son £&>8 

A.  Eaton  A:  Co. 775  W.  Gladding,  Whitechapel*  643 

J.  A:  H.  Cocks 710  1 • Accepted. 
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/?/*.  Flinders  Petries  E-veavaiions  at 
Koptos,  Egypt. 

have  already  re- 
ferred (see  our 
issue  for  July  28, 
page  52)  to  the 
exhibition  of  vari- 
ous objects,  the 
results  of  Dr. 
Flinders  Petries 
last  season's  work 
in  Egypt.  These 
are  still  on  view  in  the  gallery  set  apart  for 
che  Edwards  Bequest  at  University  College, 
Gower-street,  and  the  exhibition  will  remain 
open  to  the  public,  without  card  of  admission 
or  any  other  formality,  until  the  end  of 
August. 

Dr.  Petrie  has  already  pursued  researches 
at  more  than  one  site  selected  vvitli  some 
special  object.  Thus  the  work  of  the  year 
before  last  was  at  Medum,  in  order  to 
discover  if  there  were  traces  of  very  early 
sculpture  and  work  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty,  which  he  had  previously 
investigated  at  Kahun.  The  excavations 
produced  evidences  that  the  pyramid  was 
the  work  of  Seneferu  ; and  the  small  temple 
found  in  front  of  it  proved  to  be  the  work 
of  the  same  king — one  of  the  most  ancient 
little  buildings  remaining  in  the  mysterious 
land  of  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect. 
VVe  may  ex-press  gratification  at  the  fact 
(hat,  to  save  this  little  treasure  of  ancient 
worh  from  the  searchers  for  building  stone, 
it  was  again  covered  over  with  the  excavated 
eartli. 

The  exhibition  of  last  year  revealed  the 
peculiar  art  to  be  found  at  Tell-el-Amarna, 
and  nowhere  else  in  Egypt.  The  buried 
heaps  of  the  city  founded  by  Khuneaten  and 
•destroyed  by  his  immediate  successors  were 
•e.xcavated,  and  a new  page  of  Egyptian  art 
was  revealed,  showing  a naturalistic  school 
of  design  which  appears  to  have  sprung  into 
oxistence  and  to  have  disappeared  with  the 
short-lived  king. 

The  researches  which  have  produced  this 
year’s  exhibition  were  undertaken  with  a 
clearly-defined  object.  It  was  to  discover, 
if  possible,  traces  of  the  earliest  works  of 
the  Egyptian  race,  and  to  throw  light  upon 
the  question  as  to  whence  the  people  came, 
and  when. 

In  the  dim  traditions  of  the  past,  and  in 
more  than  one  inscription,  the  holy  land  of 
Punt  is  referred  to,  with  the  belief,  streng- 
thened by  many  ethnological  evidences  I 
of  race,  of  language,  and  of  arts,  that  I 


tliis  land  lay  to  the  east,  and  that 
tlie  people,  like  so  many  others,  journeyed 
away  from  the  east,  westward.  There  is  a 
small  town,  marked  on  the  maps  variously 
as  Keft  or  Koft,  whicli  many  a traveller 
has  passed  by  without  thinking  it  worthy  of 
staying  his  course  to  Thebes  to  investigate, 
and  which,  from  the  time  of  Norden  to  our 
own,  hardly  comes  in  even  for  notice  beyond 
that  of  the  mere  name,  even  if  this  is  men- 
tioned. And  yet  this  town,  if  the  name  can 
, be  given  to  the  small  group  of  poor-looking 
^ dwellings  which  at  present  forms  it,  has 
' played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
Egypt.  It  stands  about  twenty-five  miles 
away  from  the  once  huge  metropolis  of 
i Thebes,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  and 
from  it  the  main  roads  across  the  Eastern 
desert  branched  out,  one  proceeding  almost 
' directly  east  to  the  ancient  town  on  the  banks 
i of  the  Red  Sea  now  represented  by  Kosseir, 

I and  another  going  south-east  to  the  sheltered 
J but  far-off  port  of  Berenice.  One  or  other  of 
these  ancient  routes,  used  so  constantly  as  a 
means  of  communication  between  Egypt  and 
the  Eastern  world  beyond,  was  likely  enough 
to  be  the  way  by  which  the  earliest  immigra- 
tions were  made  into  the  land.  But  where 
is  Punt  ? Is  it  merely  the  arid  deserts  of 
Arabia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Red  Sea  ? 
or  is  it  the  more,  congenial  land  of  Persia 
beyond  it  ? Or  is  it  India?  Certain,  how- 
ever, it  is,  that  the  earliest  races,  as  apart 
from  what  appear  to  be  the  aborigines,  have 
been  recognised  by  attributes  which  speak 
of  Semitic  origin  ; and  their  love  of  the  arts 
and  their  intelligence  have  already  been 
alluded  to. 

The  modern  town  is  known  to  have  been 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Koptos,  and  here, 
where  theroads  from  theseaboard  terminated, 
Dr.  Petrie  determined  to  devote  his  energy, 
considering  tliat  here,  the  first  point  where 
immigrants  from  the  East  would  come  upon 
the  waters  of  the  Nile,  would  be  perhaps  the 
most  likely  spot  for  their  first  settlement 
to  be  made.  Abydos  is  known  to  be  a site 
of  very  early  foundation,  but  it  is  far  more  to 
the  north,  and  likely  therefore  to  have  been 
occupied  in  later  years,  after  the  first  arrival 
of  the  incoming  race,  when  they  had  so  far 
mastered  the  land  and  developed  themselves. 
At  Koft  was  the  well-recognised  site  of  a 
temple,  robbed  all  but  entirely  of  its  stone- 
work by  the  villagers,  but  not  yet  ransacked 
by  that  enemy  of  all  knowledge,  the  modern 
digger  of  antiquities  merely  for  commercial 
purposes. 

The  temple  site,  being  the  one  special 
object  in  the  town  likely  to  indicate  the  best 


j traces  of  ancient  times,  was  selected  in 
j preference  to  any  other,  and  it  has  been 
I thoroughly  excavated  during  eleven  Aveeks 
j of  hard  work  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  Dr. 
Petrie,  who  never  leaves  any  object  uninves- 
tigated. The  excavations  have  yielded  im- 
portant results,  fully  justifying  the  choice  of 
the  site,  and  the  objects  found  have  been 
made  to  tell  their  history,  not  only  by  then- 
inscriptions  and  other  evidences,  but  by  the 
positions  in  which  each  object  was  discovered 
having  been  carefully  noted. 

A huge  length  of  sun-dried  bricks,  shorn 
of  its  face  work,  proved  to  be  the  south  wall 
of  enclosure  of  the  ancient  city.  Within  the 
enclosed  area  of  the  town,  and  about  400  ft. 
from  the  \vall  to  the  east,  are  the  remains  of 
the  great  temple.  The  excavations  have 
determined  its  ground  plan.  With  walls  in 
some  cases  25  ft.  thick,  it  measured  322  ft. 
from  east  to  west,  and  218  ft.  from  north  to 
south,  internally,  the  walls  being  formed  of 
sun-dried  brick.  The  axis,  to  be  exact,  how- 
ever, is  9 deg.  north  of  east.  To  the  west, 
outside  the  enclosing  walls,  and  between 
them  and  the  town  wall,  distinct  traces  were 
met  with  of  three  pylons,  or  entrance  gate- 
ways, in  addition  to  a fourth  in  the  wall  of  the 
town  itself.  Two  of  these  \vere  in  line  with 
each  other  from  north  to  south,  like  two 
gateways  in  the  same  wall.  In  front  of  the 
great  temple  were  traces  of  three  flights  of 
steps,  of  different  dates,  and  of  a front  of 
later  workmanship,  of  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies.  It  was  wisely  determined  to 
excavate  the  whole  of  the  area  of  the  site, 
especially  of  the  space  within  the  temple 
w’alls.  The  pickaxe  and  spade  speedily 
revealed  traces  of  other  buildings  within  the 
enclosing  area,  which  latter  itself  proved  to 
contain  a larger  area  than  had  at  one  time 
been  the  case,  for  wails  of  the  same  date  as 
the  front,  built  of  sandstone,  were  found 
within  them  on  three  sides,  arranged  close 
to  them,  but  just  a little  only  out  of  parallel. 
Within  the  temple  enclosure,  the  progress  of 
the  excavations  revealed  the  outline  of  the 
temple  proper,  situated  in  a position  not 
central  with  either  sets  of  the  enclosing 
walls,  and  nearer  to  the  west  than  to  the 
east. 

The  traces  of  the  walling  were  not  very 
distinct,  but  the  building  appears  to  have 
measured  97  ft.  from  east  to  west,  with  a 
width  of  70  ft.  There  were  no  traces  left  as 
to  how  this  wide  space  had  been  roofed  over, 
which  is  somewhat  extraordinary  supposing 
that  the  temple  had  followed  the  usual 
arrangement  in  being  covered  over.  Tlie 
absence  of  tnaces  either  of  columns  or  of 
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their  masonry  foundations  suggests  the  sup- 
position that,  if  roofed  at  all,  it  was  by 
timber  supports  and  beams.  A large  mass 
of  walling,  it  is  true,  was  found  just  within 
the  west  front,  but  in  no  symmetrical  posi- 
tion, and  no  corresponding  mass  was  found 
on  the  south  side.  A curious  discovery  was 
made  when  the  excavations  reached  the 
north-east  angle.  Here  traces  of  a lime- 
stone pavement  were  found,  of  irregular- 
sized blocks,  fitted  badly  to  each  other. 
These  were  taken  up,  and  were  found  to  be 
facing  slabs  of  earlier  work,  covered  with 
sculptures.  On  being  freed  from  their 
mortar  bedding,  they  proved  to  be  of  the 
time  of  Antef  V,,  and  part  of  the  temple 
built  by  him.  It  was  evident  that  at  a very’ 
early  date,  most  probably  on  the  recorded 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  during  the  twelfth 
Dynasty,  these  slabs  were  all  removed,  and 
used  as  paving-stones.  Thus  they  remained 
during  the  many  centuries  that  have  elapsed 
since  they  were  laid  until  they  were  dis- 
covered last  winter.  Beyond  the  temple,  to 
the  east,  was  found,  on  the  north  side,  the 
jamb  of  a door  of  approach  of  the  time  of 
Usertesen,  and  on  the  south  side  was  dis- 
covered another  of  granite. 

Three  huge  statues  of  Min,  of  prehistoric 
work,  were  found  on  the  south  side  of  the 
temple.  The  sculptures  on  these  will  be 
noted  hereafter,  but  the  plan  indicates  the 
position  in  which  each  of  them  was  found. 
They  are  numbered  i,  2,  and  3.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  exhibition  does  not  contain  any 
drawing  of  these  statues,  which  have  been 
retained  by  the  authorities  in  Egy’pt.  The 
head  of  one  of  them,  however,  is  exhibited. 

It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
occupation  of  the  site  by  different  temples 
in  succession  would  leave  relics  of  various 
periods,  and  this  has  been  the  case.  The 
objects  found,  in  reality,  are  of  all  ages 
from  those  of  pre-historic  date  to  fairl}’  late 
Roman  times.  They  consist  not  only  of 
pottery  but  of  monumental  inscriptions  of 
interest ; statues,  sculptured  steles,  and 
slabs,  depicting  scenes  of  temple  worship  ; 


with  a fairly  good  assemblage  of  the  smaller' 
articles,  such  as  beads  and  other  personal 
ornaments,  generally  found  on  Eg\’ptian ' 
sites,  so  greatly  prized  by  the  explorer.  Of 
architectural  features  there  are  compara- 
tively few  in  the  exhibition.  What  these  are 
will  be  noted  later.  But  the  excavations  laid 
bare  what  must  have  been  originally  a charm- 
ing little  chapel,  the  walls  of  which  were 
covered  with  figure  subjects  and  patterns  in 
low  relief,  the  site  of  which  is  noted  on 
the  plan.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  of  the 
objects  found,  the  most  important  have 
been  retained  by  the  Egyptian  Authorities 
for  the  Boulak  IMuseum.  Of  these  the 
principal  are  a fine  group  of  three  sitting 
figures,  representing  Ramessu  II.  between 
Isis  and  Nebhat.  It  is  of  red  granite,  6 ft. 
by  5 ft.  wide,  and  was  found  on  the  temple 
steps.  Two  scenes  of  Usertesen  I.  offering 
to  goddesses,  a long  inscription  of  Antef  V., 
a large  granite  stele  of  Ramessu  III.,  &c., 
have  also  been  retained,  as  well  as  the  three 
statues  of  Min. 

The  objects  found  of  prehistoric  date, 
now  visible,  naturally  claim  our  first 
attention.  We  shall  see,  by  examining 
them,  to  what  extent  Dr.  Petrie's  primary 
object  in  undertaking  the  excavations  has 
been  rewarded.  While  they  do  not  possess 
much  to  arrest  attention  at  first  sight,  they 
are  fraught  with  interest  to  the  earnest 
inquirer.  Here,  in  modern  London,  are 
what  appear  to  be  the  earliest  works  that 
have  yet  been  found  in  Egypt.  One  of  these 
is  the  head  of  one  of  three  colossal  statues 
of  Min.  It  stands  at  present  under  the 
portico  of  the  University.  In  has  no  face, 
except  a few  indentations,  which  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  a wooden  mask  may  have 
been  fitted  on  to  the  face.  The  rest  of  the 
figure,  and  the  other  two,  are  kept  back  at 
Boulak.  They  show  no  sign  whatever  of 
chiselling,  and  their  style  is  so  archaic  as  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  they  were  worked  with 
flint  implements  and  afterwards  smoothed  to 
a fair  face.  Next  is  a bird  of  the  same  early 
work,  found  in  the  temple  area,  and  also  a 


lion,  similar  to  two  larger  ones  now  at  Boulak' 
all  found  in  the  temple.  The  large  lions- 
were  lound  lying  on  the  lowest  bed  of 
clay  met  with,  far  below  the  stairs 
of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  showing  con- 
clusively that  all  tliese  rude  sculptures  could 
not  be  of  any  later  period,  but  that  they 
must  then  have  been  old  and  useless  mate- 
rial. All  the  later  objects  show  traces  of  the 
mode  of  working,  but  there  are  none  on 
these.  On  one  of  the  glass  cases  upstairs 
are  casts — unfortunately  not  the  originals — 
of  some  outlined  patterns  of  unusual  interest. 
Tiiey  are  from  the  primitive  statues  already- 
referred  to.  On  one  the  elephant  and  the 
ostrich  are  dimly  outlined  m faint  lines. 
These  animals  do  not  appear  in  any  historical 
carvings.  There  are  also  indicated  shells  ol 
the  pferoccras,  and  sarv  fish,  which  belong  to 
the  Red  Sea,  " and  the  elephant  point.s  to  a 
southern  district.” 

Dr.  Petrie  has,  in  his  little  printed  notice 
of  these  figures,  some  interesting  remarks 
which  may  be  as  well  transcribed.  He  says, 
in  conclusion  of  his  description  ; — ‘‘  Hence 
the  whole  evidence,  internal  and  e.xternal, 
points  to  these  colossi,  and  the  carv’ings  on 
them,  being  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of 
historical  monuments.  The  close  connexion 
of  these  with  the  Red  Sea  point  to  a time 
when  the  race  was  more  in  contact  with  their 
old  home  in  Punt  than  with  the  newer  home 
on  the  Nile.  This  suggests  that  these  sculp- 
tures may  well  be  even  before  the  Memphite 
government  of  Menes,  or  even  possibly 
before  the  Thinite  dynasty,  which  preceded 
that.  If  the  foregoing  evidence  holds  good, 
these  figures  are  as  likely  to  be  before 
5000  B.c.  as  after  that  date."  Thus  surely 
and  steadily — it  may  be  that  not  in  every 
case  with  e.xact  accuracy — is  the  evidence  of 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  man's  appearance 
in  the  world  accumulating. 

Next  in  order  of  time  are  the  sculptures 
of  Antef  V.,  who  built  a temple  here.  They 
consist  of  the  thin  slabs  of  limestone  already 
referred  to.  Some  of  them  have  figures  in 
relief,  although  the  period  is  thus  early,  but 
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Others  are  incised  in  the  more  usual  way. 

They  have  evidently  formed  the  casings  to 
walls  of  sun-dried  brick,  similar  to  the 
manner  in  which  similar  material  was  faced 
at  Nineveh.  The  position  where  they  were 
found  is  shown  on  the  plan.  The  sculptures 
are  very  fresh,  and  many  of  the  slabs  can  be 
united. 

Next  in  order  of  date,  are  sculptures  of 
Amenemhat  I.  and  Usertesen  I.,  who  rebuilt 
the  temple.  The  granite  jamb  of  the  door- 
way has  been  discovered  and  it  is  on  view. 
It  is  carved  in  slight  intaglio  with  his  names 
and  titles.  There  is  also  a line  head  of 
Osiris  of  this  period. 

These  are  followed  in  period  of  time  by 
objects  of  the  age  of  Tahutmes  III.,  who 
again  rebuilt  the  temple,  followed  by  others 
of  the  Kamessides  and  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
these  again  by  the  later  works  of  Roman 
date. 

Some  of  the  inscriptions  found  are  of 
much  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
clearness  of  the  lettering  and  the  e.xecution, 
but  of  the  subjects  recorded. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  in 
point  of  date,  as  well  as  its  subject,  is  a long 
record  of  a Royal  Commission  sent  to  Koptos 
to  depose  the  prince  for  treachery,  and  to 
instal  a new  family  in  his  place.  He  and 
his  descendants  are  driven  from  the  place 
and  their  property  confiscated.  It  is  of  the 
time  of  Antel  V.  A squeeze  only  is  shown. 
There  is  a portion  of  a fine  tablet,  a hymn 
of  praise  of  Ramessu  II.,  an  inscription  of  a 
Major  Domo  of  Queen  Arsinoe,  who  rebuilt 
the  temple,  and  the  dimensions  are  stated. 
There  are  also  inscriptions  of  various  later 
times.  One  in  Greek  is  by  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  Palmyrene  archers,  Markos 
Aurelios  Belkabos,  dedicated  to  the  great 
god  lerablo  ; another,  also  in  Greek,  re- 
cording the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Quietus  to 
Koptos  : another,  in  Latin,  setting  forth  the 
dedication  of  the  bridge  at  Koptos  in  the 
time  of  Domilian. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  inscriptions  and  the 
sculptures  that  the  rebuildings  of  the  temple 
arc  Ircquently  recorded.  In  addition,  there 
IS  yet  another  setting  forth  that  King 
Rahotep,  of  whom  no  monuments  were 
previously  known,  rebuilt  part  of  it.  The 
ground  plan  indicates  many  of  these  rebuild- 
ings. and  it  would  be  a curious  and  not  at  all 
an  impossible  study,  to  identify  the  various 
periods  of  the  work  with  fair  exactness.  But 
although  the  architectural  features  remaining 
arc  so  few,  the  curious  evidences  of  certain 
foundation  deposits  are  very  noteworthy. 
Dr.  Petrie  has  already  found  similar  ones 
elsewhere,  and  has  established  the  fact  of  their 
existence  in  all  buildings  of  importance. 
Here,  the  positions  where  they  were  found 
is  marked  on  the  plan.  They  were  found 
in  pits  dug  beneath  the  walls,  and  many 
articles  of  pottery  were  placed  in  each.  As 
many  as  about  two  hundred  were  recovered 
from  the  largest  pit.  There  were  also  a few 
alabaster  vases.  These  were  inscribed  for 
Tahutmes  III,,  beloved  of  Min,  of  Koptos. 
There  were  also  models  of  corn-grinders, 
made  of  sandstone  and  inscribed  in  blue! 
In  another  pit  ribbed  beads  were  found  ; also 
bronze  models  of  tools— chisels,  knives,  and 
axes.  The  angles  of  the  Temple  of 
Ptolemaic  times  also  had  their  foundation 
deposits,  consisting  of  specimens  of  pitch, 
alabaster,  basalt,  sandstone,  copper  and  lead 
ores,  and  model  mud  bricks,  plaques  of  red 
and  other  glass,  bricks  of  lead  and  copper,  a 
hollow  silver  case  made  on  wood,  and  lastly, 
limestone  blocks  of  small  size,  gilded. 

The  architectural  details  consist  of  a 
curious  capital  with  twisted  lobes,  and  a 
volute,  said  to  be  of  Roman  date,  but 
jiossibly  older,  which  has  been  painted  in 
bright  colours,  red  and  yellow  on  a blue 
ground  ; a curious  gargoyle  or  spout  from  a 
cornice  of  late  date;  several  interesting 
examples  of  pierced  limestone  slabs  to 
cover  over  the  openings  of  windows,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  wood  lattice-work  is  now 
used  in  Egypt ; but  the  patterns  are  either 
simple  slits  placed  side  by  side,  or  mere 
diagonal  diamond  work  ; one  slab  is,  how- 


ever, pierced  to  form  a cross-Jike  pattern, 
which  an  examination  proves  to  be  the  Tau, 
the  emblem  of  eternity. 

The  sculptured  slabs  exhibit  many 
peculiarities  of  Egyptian  work,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  being  that  which  represents 
Usertesen  dancing  before  Min.  He  holds 
the  hap  and  oar,  and  the  figures,  which  are 
drawn  with  great  precision,  are  executed  in 
the  usual  style  of  Egyptian  sunk  work,  with 
admirable  care.  Since  this  work  may  very 
safely  be  assigned  to  a period  so  remote  as 
3,600  years  B.c.,  it  is  wortliy  of  careful  study 
as  showing  the  condition  of  the  arts  at  this 
remote  period.  It  was  found  covered  with 
stucco  and  used  as  old  material  in  one  of  the 
later  foundations.  But  a still  more  delicate 
piece  of  work,  now  placed  close  beside  the 
above,  is  a part  of  a temple  sculpture  of 
Amenemhat  I.  It  is  in  delicate  low  relief  of 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  This, 
too,  was  found  buried  in  fragments  beneath 
later  work. 

Under  the  portico  of  the  University  is 
large  tablet  of  the  architect  of  the 
Ramesseiim,  which  represents  Ramessu  II. 
offering  incense  before  the  bark  of  Isis  of 
Koptos,  borne  upon  the  priests’  shoulders. 
One  of  the  finest  of  the  later  works  is  a 
granite  head  of  a Roman  Emperor  called 
Caracalla,  and  probably  correctly  so. 

There  is  a large  collection  of  pottery 
objects,  for  the  most  part  of  well-known  and 
familiar  types,  of  which  a great  many 
examples  are  from  the  curious  Foundation 
deposits.  There  are  many  examples  of 
Roman  date,  showing  some  instances  of 
similarity  with  finds  of  the  same  age  in 
Europe,  with  many  interesting  differences. 
But  the  most  noteworthy  objects  are  a few 
examples  of  very  different  nature  to  anything 
hitherto  found  in  Egypt— about  which  Dr. 
Petrie  lias  much  to  say.  They  were  found 
in  the  centre  of  the  oldest  temple,  and  are 
formed  by  hand,  of  very  coarse  Nile  mud 
faced  before  baking  with  a polish  of  red 
haematite.  Elsewhere  are  exhibited  a large 
number  of  Hint  knives  and  Hakes  found  in 
the  town,  lying  upon  the  stratum  of  clay 
belore  referred  to,  and  buried  beneath  20  ft 
of  accumulated  earth.  In  addition,  there  are 
ancient  models  of  sacred  tanks,  altars,  corn- 
pinders,  and  many  other  objects  which 
hardly  can  be  done  justice  to  in  a brief 
article. 

The  plan  is  published  by  Dr.  Petrie’s 
courtesy,  and  is  copied  from  the  drawing 
prepared  by  him,  exhibited  with  the  various 
objects. 


freely  made,  that  Mr.  Bryce  was  able  to 
assure  the  House  that,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
nothing  had  emanated  from  the  masters 
amounting  to  a refusal  on  their  part  to  meet 
the  men,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
take  a gloomy  view  of  the  position. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Wilson 
Tariff  Bill,  although  it  is  far  from  being 
a Free  Trade  measure,  does  something 
towards  lessening  the  heavy  import  duties 
in  the  United  States.  So  far  as  it  goes  it 
will  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  English 
manufacturers,  and  lessen  in  some  measure 
the  heavy  cost  of  many  articles  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  States.  But  after  all  it  is  a 
small  step,  and  does  not  show  any  real 
tendency  in  the  Americans  to  break  away 
from  the  short-sighted  policy  of  fiscal  pro- 
tection. The  Tariff  is  so  full  of  details  that  it 
is  impossible  to  do  more  than  give  the  general 
impression  of  it.  l^y  way  of  example  in 
detail,  however,  the  following  facts  may  be 
stated  Ornamented,  glazed,  painted, 
enamelled,  vitrified,  or  decorated  tiles  will 
pay  a duty  of  forty  per  cent.,  ad  valorem, 
against  forty-five  per  cent. ; on  cast-iron 
pipes  of  every  description,  the  duty  will 
be  sixteenth  of  one  cent,  per  pound,  against 
iiine-tenths  of  one  cent,  per  pound.  White 
lead  and  white  paint  and  pigment  con- 
taining lead,  dry,  or  in  pulp,  or  ground,  or 
mixed  with  oil,  will  be  charged  a duty  of  one 
and  a-ha!f  cents,  per  pound,  as  against  three 
cents,  per  pound.  The  duty  on  steel  rails 
is  reduced  Irom  fifty-eight  to  thirty-five  per 
cent.,  and  on  bars  of  rolled  iron,  from  sixty- 
two  to  forty-five  per  cent.  The  existing 
duties,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  are  still  very 
substantial,  and  in  many  instances  will  be 
still  practically  prohibitive.  Painters  and 
sculptors,  however,  may  fairly  rejoice,  since 
oil-paintings  and  water-colour  drawings,  and 
statuary,  which  are  at  present  subject  to  a 
duty  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  will,  in  future  be 
admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
duty  will  tend  to  brighten  the  prospects 
of  English  and  French  artists  in  their 
relations  with  the  States. 


that 


NOTES. 

EEK  alter  week  passes  without 
any^  settlement  being  arrived 
at  in  the  Scotch  coal  strike. 
The  bulk  of  the  miners  of 
country  liave  now  been  idle  for 
upwards  of  eight  weeks,  and  the  loss  of 
trade  has  been  enormous.  Shipments  from 
all  Scotch  ports  during  last  week  were  the 
smallest  ever  recorded— indeed,  it  is  stated 
that  for  the  last  two  months  the  Scotch  coal 
exports  show  a decrease  of  over  a million 
tons.  There  is  the  inevitable  distress 
amongst  the  men  and  their  unfortunate 
famines,  and  it  appears  doubtful  if  the 
English  miners  will  long  continue  their 
levy,  which  is  raised,  in  some  districts, 
with  considerable  difficulty.  It  would 
have  appeared  strange  that  no  successful 
effort  has  been  made  to  bring  the  dis- 
putants together,  but  that  their  national 
determination  of  character  fully  accounts  for 
an  unwavering  attitude  on  both  sides.  Of 
course,  efforts  have  not  been  wanting  to 
bring  the  masters  and  men  together.  The 
Government  are  willing  enough  to  give  their 
assistance,  but  rightly  hesitate  to  interfere 
prematurely.  The  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Saturday  that  confidential  communica- 
tions were  passing  between  himself  and  the 
parties  interested  with  a view  to  bringing 
about  a settlement.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
note,  in  view  of  statements  which  have  been 


The  award  of  honours  to  artists  exhibiting 
at  the  Antwerp  E.xhibilion  has  recently 
been  published,  and  contains  the  names  of 
comparatively  few  representatives  of  Great 
Britain.  1 he  members  of  the  jury  votin^^  as 
guardians  of  the  interests  of  British  exhibitors 
were  MM.  Albrecht  de  Vriendt,  Fernand 
Khnopff,  Charles  Ooms,  and  Henri  Schaefels. 
Sir  h rederic  Leighton  is  hors  concoitrs  as 
having  already  obtained  the  highest  distinc- 
tion at  the  International  Fine  Art  E.xhibition 
of  1885  ; whilst  the  highest  award,  the  medal 
of  honour,  is  now  received  in  the  section  of 
Painting  by  Mr.  L.  Alma  Tadema.  Sir  John 
Millais,  and  Mr.  Unless.  First-class  medals 
are  awarded  for  painting  to  Sir  E.  Burne- 
Jones,  Henry  W.  B.  Davis,  and  Henry 
Moore.  Second-class  medals  are  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  R.  B.  Nisbet  for  Painting,  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Cutler  for  Architecture,  and  Mr. 
D.  T.  Cameron  for  Engraving. 


An  old  red-brick  house  at  the  north  eiit 
of  the  west  side  of  FuKvood’s  Rents 
High  Holborn,  and  abutting  on  Field-court 
Grays  Inn,  has,  after  the  recent  fire  jus' 
been  dismantled,  and  will  be  pulled  down  Ii 
is  known  that  in  the  Rents  stood  ‘'Squire’s' 
coffee-house  ; Timbs,  in  liis  “ Curiosities  o: 
London,  identifies  as  being  " Squire's  ' the 
house  we  cite,  where,  in  Charles  II.’s  reign 
Medbourne  and  Oates’s  Club  used  to  meet 
and  whence  many  papers  in  the  “Spectator' 
are  dated.  Fulwood's,  commonly  known  as 
Fullers,  Rents,  formed,  long  ago,  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  into  the  Inn  Gardens.  It  is 
named,  it  appears,  after  one  Fulwood 
to  whom,  by  an  order  of  Feb.  5,  1593- 
the  benchers  paid  15c/.  “for  a parce' 
of  ground  in  Holborne  for  building  a 
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gate  out  of  Gray’s  Inn  into  Holborne  , 
in  the  following  year  they  laid  out 
the  present  gateway  in  High  Holborn 
and  the  roadway  leading  to  it  out  of  South- 
square,  olim  Holborn-court.  The  buildings 
formerly  opened  into  field-court,  perhaps  so 
called  from  the  neighbouring  Jockey  s-fields, 
and,  until  1697,  had  been  a place  of 
sanctuary,  with,  in  later  years,  a Court  ol 
Requests  for  debts  under  forty  shillings,  for 
the  Finsbury  Division.  Albeit  of  low  repute 
at  this  day.  Fulwood’s  Rents  enjoyed  some 
note  in  the  eighteenth  century ; here  were 
taverns  and  coffee-houses  of  good  resorh 
including  the  “Golden  Griffin,  the  “ Castle 
(at  its  east  end),  and  “Johns,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  coffee-houses;  as  also  a 
punch-house,  kept  by  Ned  Ward,  author  of 
the  “ London  Spy,’’ who  died  there  in  I73i- 
In  the  British  Museum  are  some  water- 
colour  drawings,  made  by  Archer  for  his 
“ Vestiges  of  Old  London,  of  the  interior 
of  an  early  seventeenth  - century  gabled 
house  on  the  east  side,  showing  the  oaken 
panelling  of  two  rooms,  one  having  carved 
beams  on  its  ceiling,  and  a finely-carved 
mantelpiece,  in  oak,  with  arched  niches  and 
caryatides.  The  register  of  St.  Andrew  s, 
Holborn,  records  the  burial,  "out  of  F ulwood’s 
Rents,”  on  December  i,  i6jS.  of  Jane,  sister 
of  Christopher  Fulwood,  Lsquire. 


The  West  India  Docks,  for  which  new 
entrances  from  the  river  at  Blackwall 
have  just  been  completed,  were  built  in 
1800-2  by  Jessop,  William  Pitt  laying  the 
first  stone.  They  are  the  first  that  were 
constructed  in  London,  and  were  then  the 
largest  in  the  world.  They  consist  of  an 
import  and  an  export  dock,  lying  in  the  Isle 
of  Dogs,  with  entrances  from  Limehouse  and 
Blackwall  Reaches.  The  East  India  Docks, 
lying  to  the  north-east,  were  opened  in 
1S08 ; thirty  years  afterwards  the  two 
companies  became  one.  In  1S69  a new 
entrance  lock  was  made  for  the  East  India 
Docks,  and  two  years  ago  the  directors  of 
the  East  and  W^est  India  Dock  and  the 
London  and  St.  Katharine  Dock  Companies, 
as  united  under  the  Act  of  1888,  decided  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times,  and  to  adapt_  the 
West  India  Docks,  whose  use  had  partially 
ceased,  to  recent  progress  in  shipbuilding. 
Plans  were  accordingly  made  by  hir.  Robert 
Carr  for  a new  entrance  lock  into  the  Black- 
wall basin  from  the  river,  with  new  cuts 
from  the  basin  to  the  two  docks.  As  Mr. 
Carr  unfortunately  fell  ill,  he  was  appointed 
consultative  engineer,  and  Mr.  H.  F. 
Donaldson  was  entrusted  with  the  canning 
out  of  the  work.  The  new  lock  is  480  by 
60  ft.,  with  a uniform  depth  of  30  ft.  over  the 
sills.  Messrs.  Lucas  Aird  contracted 
for'  the  building  operations  ; the  pumping 
machinery  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  Easton 
& Anderson,  Limited,  and  the  hydraulic 
machinery  for  moving  the  gates  by  Sir  W.  G. 
Armstrong,  Mitchell,  & Co.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  lock-gates  were  constructed 
by  the  Thames  Iron  Works  and  Shipbuilding 
Company,  after  Sir  Alexander  M.  Rendel's 
designs ; and  it  is  stated  that  the  original 
estimates  of  200,000/.  are  not  exceeded 
though  some  costly  additions  were  made  to 
the  first  plans,  including  further  provision 
for  the  hardwood  trade.  The  Millwall 
Docks,  south  of  the  West  India  Docks,  were 
opened  in  1S68  ; in  1882,  the  East  and  West 
India  Dock  Company  began  the  construc- 
tion of  the  docks  at  Tilbury. 


WE  understand  that  the  St.  Pancras  and 
Marylebone  Vestries  have  agreed  to 
share  the  cost  of  a sanitary  improvement 
that  should  tend  to  a highly  desirable  object 
— the  purification  of  the  Regent’s  Canal. 
The  St.  Pancras  Vestry  will  supervise  the 
making  of  a new  sewer  for  diverting  the 
drainage  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  from  the 
canal  into  the  main  drainage  system.  Nash 
projected  the  canal  when,  in  181 1,  he  planned 
Regent's  (formerly  Marylebone)  Park,  the 
engineer  being  James  Morgan,  who  also  laid 
out  the  park  from  Nash’s  designs.  The 


canal  passes  for  about  nine  miles  from  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal  at  Paddington  to  the 
Thames  at  Limehouse.  Begun  in  October, 
1812,  it  was  opened  to  the  river  on  August  i, 
1820.  It  has  two  tunnels — beneath  ilaida 
Hill  and  Pentonville — twelve  locks  and  a 
tidal  lock,  the  total  fall  of  the  water-level 
being  nearly  95  ft- 


Mr.  C.  ^V.  WHALL  has  h.ad  on  view  at 
Powell's  Glass  Works  during  this 
week  a pair  of  windows  about  to  be  fixed  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Clement,  Bournemouth, 
which  will  be  well  worth  seeing  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  right  treatment  of 
stained  glass.  The  subjects,  which  were 
dictated  to  Mr.  Whall,  are  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,  and 
the  treatment,  as  might  be  expected  from  so 
earnest  and  individual  a worker  as  Mr. 
Whall,  is  distinctly  original  and  far  removed 
from  the  hackneyed  methods  too  common  in 
modern  windows.  As  a starting-point,  Mr. 
Whall  has  clearly  regaraed  his  work  as  deco- 
ration in  translucent  material,  not  as  picture- 
painting on  glass.  Thus,  in  lieu  of  the  con- 
ventional canopies  of  distorted  and  impos- 
sible .architectural  detail,  the  heads  and  bases 
of  the  windows  are  treated  with  an  orna- 
mental treatment,  which,  though  suggestive 
of  canopy  work  to  some  degree,  is,  strictly 
speaking,  but  flat  decoration  in  neutral 
tones.  Ciareful  attention  to  lead  lines  and 
white  glass,  a rigid  avoidance  of  anything 
resembling  landscape,  and  a well-considered 
colour  scheme  go  to  make  up  an  admirable 
attempt  to  get  tree  from  the  trammels  of 
conventionalism,  and  to  produce  a decorative 
result  worthy  of  the  fine  church  in  which 
the  work  is  to  be  placed. 


IN  Denmark  a German  company  is  busy 
turning  the  island  of  Fanoe  into  a 
bathing-place.  The  typical  Kurhaus  of  the 
foreign  watering-place  has  already  been 
opened,  and  hotels  are  being  erected.  The 
Kurhaus  type  of  building,  besides  contain- 
ing a large  ball-room,  generally  has  a suite 
of  reading  and  refreshment-rooms,  and  the 
great  point  in  the  planning  seems  to  be  its 
adaptability  to  large  or  small  numbers  of 
visitors,  and  the  possibility  of  using  it  for  all 
manner  of  purposes.  It  is  supposed  to  com- 
bine the  advantages  of  a social  club,  a mutiml 
dining-room,  a free  library,  and  a theatre ; 
and  in  wet  weather  it  is  turned  into  a 
children's  play-room.  A small  entrance-fee 
makes  it  a paying  concern.  There  seems  to 
be  a regular  system  in  laying  out  a conti- 
nental watering-place  on  German  lines ; an 
esplanade  on  the  sea-front,  a hotel  quarter, 
hot  baths,  bazaars,  a large  public  park 
inland,  with  playing-grounds,  music-stands, 
cafis,  &c.  At  Fanoe  a Corso  and  Rotten 
Row  are  arranged  for,  and  the  lodging-house 
and  villa  quarters  are  kept  severely  distinct. 
The  authorities  retain  the  power  to  veto  an 
ugly  design  (or  what  they  consider  such),  as 
well  as  a bad  construction  ; though  when  we 
consider  what  passes  for  picturesque  in 
modern  German  villa  architecture,  one  may 
fear  that  the  testhetic  mercies  of  a watering- 
place  under  German  management  will  be 
small  indeed. 


The  last  word  about  Troy  may  possibly 
never  be  said,  but  in  Dr.  Dorpfelds 
book  just  issued  (“Troja,  1893,")  we  have 
probably  the  final  official  report  of  systematic 
excavations.  The  book  in  (juestion  is  the 
necessary  sequel  of  “Troja,”  and  “^Ilios, 
and  in  some  respects  of  “Tiryns’  and 
“ Mycente.  It  contains  a detailed  account, 
with  plans  and  illustrations,  of  the  work 
carried  on  mainly  at  Mdme.  Schliemann's 
expense  during  1893 ! "'ork  carried  out  by 
Dr.  Dorpfeld  in  memory  of  Dr.  Schliemann. 
The  programme  planned  and  executed  was 
fourfold:— I.  To  complete  the  investigation 
of  the  second  stratum,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  fortifications  on  the  west 
and  north;  2.  To  fix  the  order  of 
the  various  strata  by  excavating  vertically 
an  untouched  portion  of  the  Acropolis,  and 


noting  with  absolute  accuracy  the  character 
of  the  objects  in  each  stratum  ; 3.  to  investi- 
gate the  tombs  of  the  various  strata  with  a 
view  to  noting  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  City  of  Troy  ; 4-  Most  impor- 
tant of  all,  to  lay  bare  a large  portion  of  the 
sixth  stratum  (counting  upwards),  being  that 
stratum  in  which  at  the  last  e.xcavation  there 
were  discovered,  not  only  the  remains  of 
important  buildings,  but  fragments  of 
Mycena'  pottery.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  was  assisted 
throughout  by  Dr,  Max  Weigel  (in  the 
interests  of  prc-histoiic  archxology),  Herr 
Wilberg,  as  architect.  Dr.  Alfred  Briickner, 
as  general  archmologist ; while  Dr.  Briickner 
furnished  a supplementary  chapter  on  the 
graves  investigated,  and  also  one  on 
Trojan  ceramics. 


SINCE  Vienna  has  been  transformed  into 
a “ Greater  Vienna,”  the  alteration  of 
its  Building  Act  of  1S83  was  only  a question 
of  time.  Temporary  amendments  were  at 
once  made  in  1890,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
authorities,  with  very  good  sense,  invited 
the  Vienna  Society  of  Architects  and  Civil 
Engineers  to  frame  the  new  Bill  in 
accordance  with  the  technical  requirements 
of  the  day.  The  special  committee  in 
charge  of  this  responsible  duty  has  been 
at  work  for  three  years,  and  we  understand 
that  the  results  of  its  labours  are  being 
received  with  unanimous  approval  by  all 
concerned.  The  proposed  code  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  with  963  clauses  ; but  the 
whole  of  these  are  considered  to  be  to  the 
point,  though  in  many  cases  novel,  and 
probably  constituting  a substantial  reform  in 
building  legislation.  One  of  the  principal 
difficulties  has  lain  in  the  difference  of 
requirements  for  different  parts  of  the  city, 
the  area  being  divided  into  “ zones.” 


OUR  German  contemporaries  have  already 
actually  commenced  describing  the 
architectural  exhibits  of  the  Berlin  SaUm, 
which  was  opened  in  May.  It  appears 
that  they  are  well  satisfied  with  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  work  shown,  and 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  new 
“Vereinigung  Berliner  Architekten,”  who 
managed  to  bring  the  drawings  together,  and 
get  them  well  hung.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Architectural  Room  at  the  Berlin  Salon  has 
been  generally  a farce,  but  this  energetic 
society  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  has 
brought  about  a beneficial  change.  It  is  true 
that  the  drawings  shown  are  not  all  freshly 
prepared  for  this  exhibition,  and  that  a 
number  of  old  friends  from  competitions  are 
on  the  walls.  There  is,  however,  already  a 
noticeable  improvement,  especially  as  nearly 
all  the  leading  German  architects  are  among 
the  exhibitors.  Messrs.  Ende  & Boeckmann 
show  some  large  business  premises  ; Herr 
Wallot  some  interior  views  of  his  new 
Houses  of  Parliament,  dra%vn  by  Messrs. 
Pfann  and  Rieth ; Messrs.  Cremer  and 
Wolfenstein  are  represented  by  a design 
for  a synagogue ; Messrs.  Bruno  Schmitz, 
Otzen,  Schweehten,  Seeling,  and  Messel, 
of  Berlin,  as  well  as  Herr  Hauberisser, 
of  Munich,  Herr  Eggert,  ol  Wiesbaden, 
and  Herr  Schreiterer,  of  Cologne,  have 
all  sent  drawings.  Among  the  com- 
petition drawings  which  take  a prominent 
position  are  several  sets  of  designs  for  the 
proposed  Provincial  Museum  at  Berlin  and 
the  Town  Hall  at  Elberfeld.  Among  the 
many  church  designs  those  for  the  Garrison 
Church  at  Dresden  and  the  Memorial 
Church  to  the  Emperor  William  at  Berlin  are 
the  most  important.  Herr  Seeling  s model 
for  the  Rostock  Theatre  represents  this  class 
of  work.  We  must  congratulate  the 
“ Vereinigung,”  and  hope  next  year's  show 
will  be  a yet  better  one. 


A LETTER  of  Messrs.  Ende  and 
Boeckmann,  of  Berlin,  to  our  contem- 
porary the  Deutsche  BauzeitU7ig,  gives  us 
some  interesting  particulars  of  the  effects  of 
the  late  earthquakes  on  the  new  public  build- 
ings these  architects  have  erected  at  Tokio. 
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I We  reier  to  the  earthquake  that  passed  over 
japan  on  June  20  last.  It  seems  that  the 
; shock  lasted  no  less  than  four  minutes  and 
I fifty  seconds,  and  that  the  buildings  rolled 
I perceptibly.  Whilst  all  the  other  brick 
I buildings  suffered  badly,  Messrs.  Ende  and 
Boeckmann’s  blocks  apparently  withstood 
the  shocks  without  showing  a crack.  This 
j escape  seems  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  the 
I precaution  of  tying  in  all  the  brickwork  with 
' iron  bands,  both  horizontally  and  vertically, 
no  part  of  the  building  being  omitted  ; and, 
further,  in  building,  the  exterior  slightly 
inclined  inwards.  The  walls  are  built 
unusually  thick.  The  designs  purposely 
showed  no  gables,  and  in  vaulting  very 
narrow  spans  were  arranged  for.  On  re- 
ferring to  official  information  regarding  the 
earthquake  we  hear  that  at  Tokio  and 
Yokohama  together  no  less  than  4,551 
buildings  were  damaged,  and  that  sixty-one 
persons  were  killed  and  428  hurt  by  falling 
houses.  Thirty-two  buildings  collapsed  com- 
pletely, and  eighty-one  were  practically 
razed ; five  bridges  gave  way.  Of  course, 
the  majority  of  these  buildings  were  of 
native  construction,  but  these,  as  usual, 
apparently  withstood  the  shock  far  better 
than  the  average  " European  ” structure. 


The  death  ot  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  after 
his  brief  tenure  of  the  office  of  Curator 
to  the  Soane  Museum,  will  be  widely 
regretted.  The  appointment  was  one  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted,  and  which  it 
was  hoped  would  afford  him  some  years 
of  comparative  leisure  in  an  honourable 
position,  after  his  many  years  of  arduous 
labour  on  the  “ Dictionary  of  Architecture.” 
The  latter  work  forms  the  chief  monument 
of  a career  of  useful  and  unostentatious  study 
and  labour;  and  while  we  could  not  help 
expressing  our  opinion,  some  time  since, 
that  the  carrying  on  of  such  a work  as  the 
Dictionary  ought  to  have  been  a matter  of 
co-operation  and  division  of  labour,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  as  the  work  for  the  most 
part  of  one  man,  it  is  a most  remarkable 
production,  and  wonderfully  accurate  in  the 
main.  Mr.  Papworth  was  essentially  a 
student,  and  possessed  a mine  of  information 
on  various  curious  and  out-of-the-way 
departments  of  architectural  history,  and  in 
this  respect  his  place  will  not  be  easily 
supplied. 

1 ♦ I 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 

TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  EXCURSION.* 
Wednesday. 

A LONG  drive  through  heavy  showers  of  rain 
formed  the  first  experience  of  the  excursionists 
on  this  day  on  their  journey  to  Mells,  liut  further 
unrehearsed  incidents  were  useful  in  relieving  the 
tedium  of  the  journey.  The  pole  of  one  of  the 
brakes  was  smashed  a short  distance  from  Wells, 
necessitating  an  irksome  delay  for  the  majority  of 
the  party.  The  minority  went  on,  and,  by 
spending  .some  time  at  the  little  village  of  Stoke 
St.  Michael,  where  there  is  a picturesque  inn, 
reached  the  first  stopping-place  only  a little  before 
the  second  party.  This  was  at  Leigh-upon- 
Mendip,  which,  although  not  on  the  original  pro- 
gramme, was  well  worthy  of  the  time  spent  in 
examining  and  sketching  the  church  of  St.  Giles, 
\vhich,  although  small,  with  three-bay  nave  and 
aisles  and  chancel  of  considerable  less  height 
than  the  nave,  has  considerable  interest.  The 
western  tower  is  of  excellent  design,  even 
if  not  to  be  ranked  in  point  of  size  with 
the  first-class  towers  of  Somerset,  but  resembling 
rather  the  type  seen  at  Kingston  and  Hiiish 
Episcopi.  The  wooden  roofs  are  good  in  form 
and  detail,  and  old  carved  bench-ends  and  some 
ancient  stained  glass  in  the  tower  window  add  to 
the  general  interest.  A very  fine  slab  of  Purbeck 
marble,  exceptional  both  in  size  and  beauty, 
forms  the  altar,  having  been  discovered  during 
some  comparatively  recent  excavations  under  the 
north  chancel  aisle,  where  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  hidden. 

Before  reaching  the  village  of  Mells,  a halt  was 
made  at  the  seat  of  the  Horners,  Mells  Park,  where 
the  architecture  of  Sir  John  Soane  was,  to  the 
visitors,  of  far  less  interest  than  the  fine  collection 

’ Concluded  fromp,  115,  ante. 


of  works  by  Burne  Jones  and  Rossetti — studies, 
oil-paintings,  gesso,  and  embroidery,  by  the  hands, 
or  after  the  designs,  of  these  great  pre-Raphaelites, 
furnishing  a treat  to  the  excursionists,  which  came 
as  a surprise  to  all,  and  a warning  to  those  whom 
the  externa!  appearance  of  the  house  and  a heavy 
shower  almost  induced  to  hurry  away  without  the 
delay  of  entering.  Arriving  at  length  at  Mells  itself, 
luncheon  was  first  disposed  of,  and  a couple  of 
hours  was  spent  at  the  church  and  manor  house, 
both  altered  for  the  worse  since  they  were  visited 
by  members  of  the  Association  fifteen  years  ago. 


The  church  of  St.  Andrew  has  been  most  ruth- 
lessly “restored,”  the  beautiful  oak  pews  of  Charles 

I.  date  having  been  swept  away,  some  stuck  up  in 
meaningless  fashion  against  the  walls,  although 
judicious  repair  might  have  preserved  them  till 
the  present  time  of  their  full  appreciation,  had  not 
the  Gothic  iconoclasm  of  the  rector  wrought  for 
ever  the  incalculable  mischief  which  filled  all  those 
who  had  formerly  seen  the  church  unrestored  with 
feelings  which  might  have  found  unpleasant  vent 
if  the  perpetrator  of  the  vandalism  had  not 
departed  to  the  far  east  to  study  Sanskrit.  The 
manor  house,  as  it  now  stands,  though  still  pictur- 
esque and  interesting  as  an  example  of  Domestic 
work  which  an  extant  document  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VH.  mentions  as  having  been  built 
“within  the  mind  of  man,”  possesses  but  a 
shadow  of  its  former  greatness.  One  wing 
only  remains  of  the  former  H or  E shaped 
plan,  the  remainder  having  been  pulled 
down  by  a former  owner  about  150  years 
ago  to  furnish  material  for  the  building  of 
stables  to  the  great  house  in  Mells  Park.  The 
existing  portion  has  been  greatly  altered,  and  its 
original  planning  obliterated  by  successive 
alterations  to  fit  it  for  a farmhouse,  a boys’  school 
and  a rectory.  The  chimney  corner  in  which 
“little  Jack  Horner”  of  nursery  fame  is  said  to 
have  sat  and  pulled  out  the  historical  plum  of 
10,000/.  still  remains,  but  little  else  within  the 
house  is  original.  Mells  has  recently  added  to  its 
attractions  a real  ghost  story,  a spectral  funeral 
having  been  clearly  seen  by  a local  hard-headed 
Radical  cobbler  and  two  companions  near  the 
cross-roads  traditionally  known  as  St.  Mary’s 
grave. 

On  the  return  journey  a halt  was  made  at 
Shepton  Mallet,  with  its  picturesque  market 
square  and  cross,  the  latter  erected  by  Walter 
and  Alice  Buckland  in  the  year  1500,  but  rebuilt 
within  the  present  century.  The  original  charter 
for  the  market  was  granted  by  Edward  II.  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  but  the  town  is  men- 
tioned in  Domesday  with  a reference  to  the 
pastures,  from  which  the  original  name  of 
Shepton  was  derived.  The  distinguishing  appel- 
lation was  borrowed  from  the  Barons  Mallet, 
lords  of  Shepton  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and 

II.  During  the  bloody  Western  assizes,  after  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth’s  rebellion,  the  town  of 
Shepton  Mallet  suffered  somewhat  severely, 


thirteen  of  the  inhabitants  being  convicted  for 
their  participation  in  that  ill-fated  enterprise. 
The  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  some 
sketches  of  corbels  on  the  nave-piers  of  which 
appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Builder,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  western  tower,  with  the  pic- 
turesque capping  of  unfinished  spire  and  lead 
roof.  Internally,  interest  is  centred  in  the  mag- 
nificent wooden  ceiling  of  the  nave,  containing 
350  panels,  all  of  which  vary  in  detail.  The 
stone  pulpit,  of  Late  Fifteenth  or  Early  Sixteenth 
century  date,  is  worth  noticing,  with  its  intro- 
duction of  Renaissance  detail  in  Perpendicular 
work.  The  pews  and  choir-seats,  recently  carried 
out  from  the  designs  of  the  late  J.  D.  Sedding, 
attracted  considerable  attention  and  some  timid 
and  halting  criticism.  Little  heed  was  paid  to 
the  old  Grammar  School,  situated  northward  of 
the  church,  though  the  original  buildings  of  the 
establishment  founded  by  Sir  George  Strode  and 
others  in  1639,  have  a simple  picturesqueness  that 
is  not  unworthy  of  study.  A pleasant  drive 
through  the  valley-road,  by  Croscombe,  completed 
this  day’s  proceedings. 

Thursday. 

The  refusal  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath  to  allow 
any  sketching  at  Longleat  except  “ outside  the 
gardens,”  determined  the  leaders  of  the  excursion 
party  to  abridge  the  time  allotted  in  the  original 
programme  to  that  house,  and  to  make  a longer 
stay  at  Frome,  or  Froome-Selwood  as  it  was 
originally  named  until  the  railway  nomenclature, 
with  its  usual  topographical  inaccuracy,  was 
adopted.  The  Church  of  St.  Peter  was  first 
visited,  which  has  received  the  addition  of  much 
modern  work  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century, 
chief  amongst  which  are  the  west  front  by  Mr. 
Gough,  the  well-known  Via  Crucis,  arranged  on 
the  ascent  of  the  hill  on  which  the  church 
stands,  the  decoration  and  reredos  in  chancel, 
and  the  recently  - erected  rood-screen  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Kemp,  with 
carved  figures  from  Ober  - Ammergau.  The 
visitors  were  met  by  the  vicar,  who  pointed  out 
the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  church,  includ- 
ing the  unusual  piscina  which  served  for  the  altar 
of  the  ancient  rood-loft,  and  some  good  fragments 
of  Saxon  sculpture,  which  may  possibly  be  part 
of  the  work  of  Aldhem,  Bishop  of  Sherborne, 
who  founded  the  church  and  also  a monastery 
dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist  in  705  a.d.,  the 
church  of  which  remained  to  the  twelfth  century. 


although  the  monastery  was  plundered  by  the 
Danes  and  the  monks  dispersed.  The  church  is 
of  further  note  as  the  burial  place  of  Bishop  Ken, 
whose  curious  wrought-irongrave  monument  is  to  be 
seen  external  to  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  with 
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a canopy  of  stone  designed  by  Mr.  Butterfield. 
The  visitors  greatly  enjoyed  the  exhibition  of  the 
fine  collection  of  chalices,  including  that  of 
Bishop  Ken  and  other  altar  vessels,  as  also  some 
magnificent  vestments  and  embroidery  shown  to 
them  by  the  vicar.  Leaving  the  church,  the  party 
were  taken  by  Mr.  Singer  to  his  well-known  metal- 
working shops,  where  especially  the  various 
processes  of  bronze-casting  were  illustrated  by 
specimens  of  work  in  all  the  various  stages, 
from  the  model  to  the  finished  object.  A 
fine  collection  of  Belgian  processional  crosses, 
and  several  methods  of  artistic  metal-working, 
filled  up  the  all  - too  • brief  time  which  the 
excursionists  were  able  to  spare. 

A charming  drive  brought  the  party  through 
the  woods  to  Longleat  House,  of  which  a 
description  and  views  of  the  principal  fronts 
appeared  in  the  Buihltr  last  week.  The  members 
were  conducted  through  the  principal  show-rooms 
of  the  house  in  stereotyped  tourist  fashion,  and 
thus  briefly  and  superficially  saw’  the  principal 
art  treasures  of  the  interior.  Thus  an  hour’s  stay 
only  was  made  at  Longleat  instead  of  the  three 
originally  allotted  in  the  programme,  and  the 
party  then  went  on  their  way  towards  Stourhcad, 
stopping  en  route  at  the  village  of  I lorningsham 
for  luncheon.  The  church  here,  though  small,  is 
exceedingly  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  village. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining 
entrance  to  the  house  at  Slourhead,  the  place 
being  partly  dismantled  and  in  charge  of  a house- 
keeper, who  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  admit  the 
party,  and  only  did  so  after  keeping  them  waiting 
outside  for  some  time  whilst  she  attended  to  the 
baker.  Stourhead  was  erected  chiefly  from  the 
designs  of  Colin  Campbell,  the  author  of 
“ Vitinivius  Britannicus,”  on  the  site  of  a former 
castle  built  by  John  de  Stourton,  whose  family 
held  the  place  till  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Hoares.  Like  all  Campbell’s  work,  the 
design  is,  to  modem  taste,  flat  and  uninteresting 
in  general,  although  the  detail  leaves  little  to  be 
desired  in  refinement.  There  is  little  to  be 
seen  internally  beyond  the  remaining  pictures, 
and  these  are  chiefly  interesting  as  evidences  of 
past  taste  in  methods  of  drawing  and  painting. 

Leaving  the  house  without  much  regret,  the 
party  set  off  to  walk  to  Alfred’s  tower,  where  it 
had  been  arranged  that  the  conveyances  should  be 


again  met.  A short  glimpse  at  the  picturesque 
church,  with  its  monuments  to  the  Stourtons  and 
Hoares,  and  a glance  at  the  beautiful  High  Cross 
of  Bristol,  which  has  been  removed  from  that 
city  to  this  quiet  village,  and  the  excursionists 
proceeded  through  the  woods  and  pleasure- 
grounds  of  Stourton  or  Stourhead,  giving  scant 
attention  to  the  grottoes  and  temples  with  the 
prospect  of  a train  to  be  caught  and  half-an-hour 
to  walk  a good  couple  of  miles  up  Kingsettle 
Hill,  the  scene  of  several  memorable  contests 
in  early  English  history;  for  here  in  656  a.d. , 
Cenwalh,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  encountered 
an  army  of  the  Britons,  whom  he  defeated  with 
great  slaughter  and  compelled  to  retreat  to 
Petherton.  In  1001,  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Danes  and  the 
Saxons  under  the  command  of  Cola  and  Edsigus, 
in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  in  1016 
another  engagement  took  place  between  the 
Danes,  under  Canute  and  Edmund  Ironside, 
when  the  Danes  in  their  turn  were  the  vanquished. 
Thus  through  these  early  battle-fields,  the  excur- 
sionists hurried  on  to  the  trysting-place  where 
Alfred’s  Tower  marxs  the  spot  on  the  summit 
of  Kingsettle  Hill,  where  in  a.ij.  S79  that 
King,  issuing  from  his  retreat  in  the  isle  of 
Athelney,  erected  his  standard  and  gathered  his 
forces  for  his  successful  battle  against  the  Danes 
at  Edington.  So  the  excursionists,  after  their 
battle  against  lime  and  hills,  gathered  again  on 
Kingsettle  Hill,  and  joined  the  brakes  for  a 
mad  rush  to  Wilham  Station,  which,  and  the 
train,  were  successfully  captured,  arid  Wells  once 
more  safely  reached  after  a day  rich  in  beautiful 
scenery,  though  somewhat  void  of  architectural 
interest. 

Friday. 

After  some  delay  to  allow  of  the  photographers 
of  the  party  taking  their  groups,  the  excursionists 
started  for  Pilton,  where  the  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
though  much  “ restored,”  is  still  of  considerable 
interest,  both  in  itself  and  from  the  picturesque 
situation  in  which  it  stands.  The  two-storied 
arrangement  of  windows  in  the  nave  and  chancel 
is  peculiar,  and  its  origin  curious.  There  is  one 
aisle  only  to  the  north,  and  the  nave  arcade  has 
a range  of  clearstory  windows  as  a matter  of 
course.  To  match  these  the  designer  put  a 
similar  range  of  windows  in  the  south  side 
of  nave,  and  then  follows  naturally  a 


lower  range,  and  the  nave  is  two-storied. 
The  chancel  follows  suit,  and  so  is  evolved 
the  peculiarity,  quite  unconnected  with  any  idea 
of  two  floors.  The  screen  in  the  north  aisle  is 
one  of  those  instances  of  the  use  of  Renaissance 
detail  in  Perpendicular  work,  undoubtedly  due,  ' 
not  to  subsequent  alterations  or  additions,  but  to 
the  employment  of  some  of  the  foreign  carvers, 
who  came  over  here  from  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  Some  portions  of  ancient  embroidered 
vestments  are  preserved  in  the  church,  and  were 
exhibited  to  the  visitors.  The  birn  built  here  by 
the  Abbots  of  Glastonbury  attracted  much 
attention,  and  still  remains  in  useable  condition. 

It  is  similar  in  form  to  the  barn  at  Glastonbury 
illustrated  by  us  last  week,  and  its  detail  is  rich 
and  good. 

From  Pilton  the  excursionists  went  on  to 
Evercreech,  where  there  is  little  beyond  the 
market  cross  and  the  munificent  tower,  but  this 
latter  is  worth  going  many  miles  to  see,  for,  as 
may  be  seen  from  Mr.  Mitchell’s  sketch  in  our 
last  issue,  it  is,  if  not  the  very  finest,  at  least 
among  the  finest  examples  of  its  type.  It  is  20  ft.  j 
square  on  plan  at  base,  and  its  height  is  variously  | 
given  at  130  to  135  ft. 

During  their  stay  at  Evercreech,  some  of  the  ) 
members  took  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  pro-  j 
gress  the  modelling  of  Mr.  Bates’  statue  of  ] 
General  Roberts.  1 

After  Evercreech,  the  party  finished  up  the  I 
day’s  work  at  Bruton,  a quaint  and  picturesque  j 
town,  full  of  bits  for  the  skeicher.  The  old  houses, 
theremarkable  series  of wrought-iron  inn  signs,  and 
the  medley  of  roofs  and  buildings,  rising  from  the 
banks  of  the  Brue  which  runs  through  the  town, 
provide  an  amplitude  of  subjects  almost  sufficient 
to  keep  one  away  from  the  church,  interesting  as 
this  is,  with  its  western  tower,  and  also  a second 
tower  in  the  unusual  position,  shown  in  our 
illustrations  last  week,  over  the  north  porch.  The 
church  of  St.  Mary  has  an  ancient  monastic 
history,  a Benedictine  Abbey  having  been  founded 
by  Algar,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  1005,  which  was 
succeeded  after  the  Conquest  by  a priory  of 
Augustinian  canons  founded  by  William  de 
Mohun  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  The 
tower  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  from  the 
benefactions  of  a mercer  of  Bruton,  the  father  of  • 
Prior  Hampton,  who  gave  an  equivalent  of 
5,000/.  to  the  church  in  1428,  The  church 
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was,  it  is  said,  built  about  1450 — of  course, 
on  the  site  of  the  older  priory  church,  as 
the  crypt,  into  which  some  of  the  members 
descended,  shows  Transitional  Norman  work,  and 
i.s  undoubtedly  part  of  the  church  built  by 
William  de  Mohun.  The  chancel,  ceiling,  and  the 
altar-screen  are  remarkable  specimens  of  plaster 
decoration  of  the  date  1720  A.D.,  and  certainly 
indicate  foreign,  probably  French,  workmanship. 
From  the  position  of  remains  of  stairs  there  seem 
to  have  been  two  rood-screens  in  the  church,  but 
both  have  vanished.  The  old  “hospital”  or 
almshouse,  founded  about  161S,  by  Hugh  Saxey, 
auditor  to  the  household  of  (^uecn  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  and  the  buildings  of  which  were  com- 
pleted about  1636,  and  are  built  around  a 
quadrangle,  is  now  less  interesting  than  formerly 
on  account  of  modern  “ restorations  ” and 
improvements,  but  it  still  retains  enough  of  its 
old  charm  to  justify  a visit.  The  return  to  Wells 
was  made  by  way  of  vShepton  Mallet  and 
Croscombe. 

Friday  evening  being  the  last  on  which  the 
excursionists  were  gathered  together,  the  com- 
mittee for  the  next  year  was,  as  usual,  elected 
after  dinner,  when  Mr.  H.  D.  Searles-Wood, 
who  has  for  many  years  acted  as  hon.  secretary  to 
the  excursion,  expressed  his  desire  to  be  relieved 
from  the  duties,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
other  calls  upon  his  time.  The  idea  of  losing 
their  genial,  hard  - working,  and  experienced 
secretary  naturally  did  not  commend  itself  to  the 
excursionists,  and  it  was  accordingly,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Albert  Murray,  arranged  that, 
instead  of  retiring,  Mr.  Searles-Wood  should 
have  the  assistance  of  a colleague  ; and  Mr. 
W.  Talbot  Brown,  of  Wellingborough,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  roost  regular  members  of  the  excursion, 
was  unanimously  elected  as  joint-secretary  with 
Mr.  Searles-Wood.  A better  arrangement  could 
scarcely  be  devised,  as  the  qualifications  of  the 
two  gentlemen  now  elected  joint-secretaries  form 
a combination  of  abilities  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  in  any  other  two  members. 

Saiurday, 

The  last  morning  of  the  excursion  found  a 
slightly-reduced  number  of  the  members  driving 
to  Glastonbury  to  complete  the  programme  of  the 
excursion  by  visiting  and  studying  the  remains  of 
the  famous  Abbey,  which  forms  No.  3 of  the 
Builder  series  of  “ Abbeys  of  Great  Britain,”  and 
which  was  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  our 
issue  of  the  4th  instant.  The  ruins  of  the  Abbey 
churches,  the  abbot’s  kitchen,  and  the  lithe  barn 
were  visited,  as  were  also,  by  some  of  the 
members,  the  George  Inn,  the  Abbey  court- 
house, usually  known  as  the  Tribunal,  and 
the  parish  churches  of  St.  Benedict,  a sketch 
of  the  tower  of  which  we  gave  last  week,  and 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  latter  with  a tower  whose 
outline  is  considerably  less  graceful  than  that 
of  the  former.  Thus  ended  a pleasant  excursion, 
not  too  full  of  work,  but  very  enjoyable  for  the 
beautiful  scenery,  and  fairly  fortunate  in  the 
matter  of  weather. 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS’  ASSOCIATION: 

ANNUAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  members  of  this  Association  visited 
Ramsgate  on  the  17th  inst.,  in  acceptance  of 
an  invitation  to  hold  there  the  annual  summer 
Conference,  forwarded  to  Sir  Benjamin  Richard- 
son by  the  Mayor  of  Ramsgate  (Mr.  Alderman 
Blackburn).  The  President,  Sir  B.  Richardson, 
was  detained  in  Paris,  his  place  being  taken  by 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  H.  Alexander  (ex-chairman),  Mr. 
Raymond  (treasurer),  Mr.  S.  C.  Legg  (hon.  sec.), 
Mr.  Tidman,  C.E.,  Mr.  Woonton,  Mr.  Dee,  Mr. 
Fairchild,  &c.,  and  a large  number  of  affiliated 
members  from  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Bristol,  Stafford,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Reading,  Maid- 
stone, and  other  provincial  centres.  The  visitors 
were  received  on  arrival  by  the  Mayor,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Alderman  Emmett,  Mr. 
Seebag  Montefiore,  J.P.,  Mr.  W.  A.  Valon,  C.E., 
the  Borough  Engineer,  and  the  Conference  was 
at  once  constituted  in  the  large  room  of  the 
Royal  Hotel,  which  was  completely  filled.  After 
a cordial  welcome  had  been  offered  by  the  Mayor, 
Mr.  Thomas  was  called  upon  to  preside.  After 
complimenting  Ramsgate,  to  which  he  was  no 
stranger,  on  the  great  natural  advantages  which 
rendered  it,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  healthiest 
of  all  health  resorts,  the  Chairman  referred  to  the 
insecurity  of  tenure  of  office,  of  which  the  majority 
of  sanitary  inspectors  had  to  complain.  All 
honest  and  capable  men  should  have  security  of 
tenure  in  their  offices,  should  not  be  subjected  to 
be  reprimanded  or  suspended  for  declaring  un- 
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pleasant  truths,  and  should  not  be  removable 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  They  had  a good  inspector  at  Ramsgate 
(Mr.  Millard),  whose  worthiness  was  completely 
recognised  by  his  Corporation,  and  they  would 
never  dream  of  removing  him  for  fearlessly 
exposing  any  evil,  but  it  was  not  so  with  the 
majority  of  inspectors  in  London  and  in  many 
provincial  centres. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Dr.  T.  G.  Styan, 
had  forwarded  from  Baden-Baden  an  interesting 
paper  to  Alderman  Emmett,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Sanitary  Committee,  who  was  now  called  upon  to 
read  it.  Ramsgate  had  learned  enough  of  the 
value  and  necessity  of  good  sanitation,  said  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  to  make  it  welcome 
cordially  the  visit  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’ 
Association,  the  members  of  which  he  hailed  ^ 

“ comrades-in-arms.”  They  had  met  together  in 
various  inland  centres  of  industry  and  business, 
but  in  a seaside  town  like  Ramsgate,  they  would 
find  the  conditions  totally  different.  The  authori- 
ties had  two  populations  to  provide  for,  one 
resident  and  fairly  constant  in  number,  the  other 
a floating  population  as  changeable  as  the 
weather.  Fine  weather  brought  them  suddenly 
in  great  numbers,  and  a week’s  rain  would  send 
them  as  suddenly  away  again.  In  the  winter 
months  and  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  town 
had  only  a population  of  25,000,  but  in  July  and 
August  one  of  50,000.  If  they  imagined  London 
with  4,306,000  in  December  and  8,612,000  in 
July  they  might  realise  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  Ramsgate.  A supply  of  water  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  smaller  population  might  be 
totally  inadequate  for  the  larger  one,  and  the 
drainage  and  means  of  removing  street  refuse 
would  be  similarly  deficient,  unless  very  special 
arrangements  were  devised  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
Another  special  difficulty  was  the  constant  danger 
they  had  to  run  from  the  importation  of  infectious 
disease,  and  he  regretted  to  say  it  was  at  times 
consciously  imported.  Two  years  ago,  when 
scarlet  fever  was  rife  in  London,  thirteen  distinct 
importations  of  the  disease  had  been  traced  in 
five  weeks,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
other  health  resorts,  within  easy  distance  of 
London,  were  equally  unfortunate.  Isolation  in 
infectious  cases  was  so  expensive  in  a seaside 
town  as  to  be  almost  impracticable,  unless  the 
patient  was  willing  to  go  to  the  town  hospital, 
which  was  seldom  the  case  ; but  as  a rule  the 
friends  of  patients  preferred  to  send  them  to  their 
homes,  and  that  could  be  done  by  means  of 
ambulances,  which  were  carried  on  trucks. 
The  overcrowding  difficulty  was  an  embar- 
rassing one,  and  it  was  not  among  the 
humblest  visitors  that  the  evil  most  prevailed. 
Well-to-do  persons  would  hire  one  or  two  rooms 
for  a large  party,  and  on  the  supposition  that  they 
would  only  be  occupied  for  sleeping  purposes,  as 
many  persons  as  possible  were  crowded  into  each 
room,  with  the  result  that  in  wet  weather  the 
rooms  were  dangerously  overcrowded  for  many 
hours  at  a stretch.  The  residents,  too,  anxious  to 
make  the  most  of  their  houses  during  the  season, 
often  crowded  into  a single  room — not  unfre- 
quently  a cellar  below  ground — and  the  practice 
constituted  a serious  danger  to  the  public  health. 
Another  difficulty  was  the  tendency  to  exaggera- 
tion, through  which  the  occurrence  of  one  or  two 
cases  was  magnified  by  rumour  into  the  outbreak 
of  a dangerous  epidemic.  Not  long  ago  it  was 
dleged  that  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  had  broken 
out  in  the  town,  when  at  that  very  lime  there  was 
not  a single  case  of  diphtheria  throughout  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  and  when  the  zymotic  death-rate 
of  the  previous  quarter  was  only  07  per  1,000. 
It  was  only  the  natural  advantages  of  situation 
possessed  by  Ramsgate  that  enabled  the  authori- 
ties to  contend  successfully  with  all  their  diffi- 
culties. The  drains  had  a natural  fall  which 
permitted  of  the  sewage  being  carried  by  gravita- 
tion well  into  the  strong  tideway,  to  disappear 
promptly  in  the  Channel.  They  had  pure  air  on 
every  side,  coming  laden  with  ozone  fresh  from 
the  sea,  and  from  the  land  side  unspotted  by  the 
noxious  fumes  of  factories.  They  had  close  to 
the  town  an  abundant  source  of  water  supply 
from  the  chalk,  supplying  water  whose  purity 
was  above  suspicion  ; and  they  had  the  advantage 
— not  a small  one — of  municipal  authorities  acting 
always  together  in  the  most  cordial  spirit.  The 
sanitary  inspector’s  share  of  the  work  was  par- 
ticularly difficult  and  important,  and  it  required 
the  exercise  of  much  tact  and  patience  as  well  as 
experience.  The  visit  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’ 
Association  to  Ramsgate  that  day  could  not  fail 
to  further  cement  the  good  feeling  already  existing 
between  the  various  officers  of  the  borough  and 
the  members  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Mayor  supplemented  the  paper  by  a few 


u-uics  with  regard  to  the  outfall  and  the  means  an  examination  of  some  1,300  cases  of  diphtheria, 
adopted  for  flushing  the  drains.  By  lowering  declared  that  the  three  great  factors  _m  its  spread 


the  ' water  of  the  inner  basin  a single  inch 
they  were  able  to  get  a tremendous  flushing 
power  at  the  outfall,  the  surface  of  twelve  acres 
giving  them  for  every  inch  in  depth  1,200  tons  of 
water,  which  could  be  put  on  in  a very  short 
space  of  time.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
flushing  power  in  the  world.  They  had  not 
spent  50/.  on  the  new  drainage  system  in  seven 


years. 

Mr.  Bland  (Barton)  proposed,  and  Mr, 
Worrall  (Liverpool)  seconded  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Corporation  for  its  hospitality,  to  Dr, 
Styar.  for  the  jiaper,  and  to  Alderman  Emmett. 
The  Chairman  having  put  the  resolution,  which 
was  carried  by  acclamation,  said  that  the  question 
of  overcrowding  was  a serious  one.  Each 
person  should  have  at  least  600  cubic  feet  of  air, 
and  if  a by-law  to  that  effect  were  compulsory  it 
would  be  a great  blessing  to  all  seaport  towns. 

The  Alderman  having  replied,  an  address  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  W.  A.  McIntosh  Valon,  C.E. 
(past  President  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  d:c.), 
in  which  the  system  adopted  to  give  the  town  a 
supply  of  good  water,  and  the  means  by  which 
an  effective  system  of  drainage  had  been  secured, 
were  described.  Up  to  1S77,  the  water  supply 
of  Ramsgate  was  in  a by  no  means  satisfactory  con- 
dition, the  company  in  whose  hands  the  business 
was,  only  giving  a supply  which  was  not  simply 
intermittent,  but  was  unable  to  reach  the  upper 
levels  in  the  town  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  valves  in  the  lower  mains  had  been 
closed.  This  crude  method  was  so  unsatisfactory, 
and  must  prove  so  dangerous  in  case  of  an  out- 
break of  fire,  that  the  local  authorities  at  last, 
in  1877,  resolved  to  buy  the  company  out  and  to 
hasten  on  a constant  supply.  The  headings  in 
the  chalk,  which  at  that  time  only  extended  to  600 
yards,  were  lengthened  from  lime  to  time,  until 
they  had  reached  nearly  two  miles,  the  surround- 
ing district  as  well  as  the  town  itself  obtaining  by 
this  means  the  blessing  of  a constant  and  efficient 
supply.  They  had  built  at  the  highest  point  in  the 
neighbourhood  a tower  60  ft.  high  surmounted  by  a 
tank  capable  of  holding  250,000  gallons  of  water, 
which,  being  connected  up  to  a pumping-station, 
and,  when  necessary,  to  the  lower  level  mains,  had 
given  a remarkable  immunity  to  the  town  from 
serious  losses  by  fire.  One  or  two  well-drilled 
firemen  were  able,  with  a hand-barrow,  a flexible 
screw  hose,  and  a hydrant  key,  to  subdue  in  a 
short  time  fires  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  have  caused  great  mischief.  With 
all  the  costly  apparatus  necessary  in  the  London 
system  of  divisional  fire-stations,  not  a tithe  of 
the  efficiency  was  obtainable  that  could  be 
obtained  from  a common  cast-iron  main,  under  an 
unvarying  head  of  water,  such  as  they  possessed 
at  Ramsgate.  This  high  pressure,  combined 
with  the  abundance  of  the  supply,  furnished  an 
easy  means  of  effectually  flushing  and  cleansing 
all  the  main  and  subsidiary  drains.  _ The  water 
was  known  to  be  among  the  purest  in  I.ngland, 
and  Ramsgate  might  fairly  claim  to  have  a water 
supply  which,  in  point  of  excellence  and  quantity, 
was  second  to  no  other  in  the  kingdom.^  This 
abundance  would  enable  the  local  authorities  to 
carry  out,  under  favourable  conditions,  that  most 
desirable  reform,  the  supply  of  water  for  domestic 
purposes  by  meter.  The  progressive  improvements 
effected  in  the  drainage  were  next  described,  from 
the  period  of  the  old  cesspit,  before  the  earlier 
tubular  drains  were  introduced  at  Dover  ; before 
such  drains  were  either  trapped  or  ventilated,  and 
when  the  enclosed  sewer-gas  still  forced  its  way 
through  sinks  into  living  rooms,  and  the  attempt 
to  keep  it  back  by  water-sealed  syphons  proved 
ineffectual,  down  to  the  present  time,  when  well- 
ventilated  intercepting  traps  more  effectually 
protect  the  houses  from  sewer  contamination. 
He  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  compulsion.  Power  should  be  given  to  public 
authorities  to  compel  every  person  who  connected 
his  house  to  tlie  public  sewer  to  do  so  in 
accordance  with  an  approved  plan,  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  a public  officer 
specially  appointed  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
course  of  the  paper  the  almost  absolute  immunity 
of  the  town  from  diphtheria,  on  account  of  the 
improvements  realised,  and  particularly  through 
the  unrivalled  power  of  flushing  they  possessed,  by 
making  the  inner  harbour  act  as  an  enormous 
flushing-tank,  capable  of  discharging  rapidly 
millions  of  gallons  of  water  along  the 
whole  line  of  main  drain,  was  insisted  upon, 
and  he  quoted  extracts  from  the  remarkable 
report  recently  presented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Harris, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Islington,  to  show 
the  direct  relationship  e.xisting  between  perfect 
drainage  and  this  immunity.  Mr.  Harris,  after 


were  school  influences,  defective  sanitary  fittings, 
and  damp.  He  almost  invariably  found  in 
houses  where  diphtheria  had  broken  out 
unlrapped  waste  - pipes  to  sinks,  sinks  con- 
nected directly  with  the  drains,  _ gullies 
in  drains  and  other  such  insanitary  abominations. 

Up  to  fifteen  months  ago  Yerbury-road  School 
possessed  an  unenviable  notoriety  through  the 
frequent  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  which  occurred. 
The  drains  were  overhauled,  and  the  many 
defects  found  therein  were  remedied.  Then  the 
disease  disappeared,  and  from  having  the  worst 
health  record  of  the  district,  this  school  had  now 
the  best.  It  was  to  the  great  energy,  fore- 
sight, and  intelligence  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commissioners  in  1876,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Banks, 
and  the  public  spirit  of  the  local  authorities,  that 
Ramsgate  was  chiefly  indebted  for  these  great 
improvements.  In  concluding  his  paper,  the 
Engineer  referred  to  the  extensive  series  of  im- 
provements which  the  Corporation  was  at  the 
present  time  engaged  in  carrying  out.  These 
include  a new  sea-wall  with  a rising  road 
to  the  west,  with  arches  of  an  ornamental 
character,  a new  serpentine  road  to  the 
east,  having  ornamental  rockwork  and  artificial 
grottoes,  with  clusters  of  shrubs  and  recesses 
for  sheltered  seats,  and  underground  lavatories 
of  the  most  improved  design.  He  trusted  the 
visitors  in  going  away  from  Ramsgate  would  take 
with  them  a conviction  that  the  great  advantages  : 
it  possesses  can  be  equalled  by  few  if  any  similar 
places  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  they  would  place  : 
it  in  the  front  rank  of  all  towns  of  its  sort 
which  are  now  competing  for  public  favour. 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Jones  (Merthyr),  seconded  by  Mr. 
Clark  (Broadstairs),  and  then  a short  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Tidman,  C.E.,  in  which  some  useful 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the  future  work  of  the 
Association  were  made.  The  time  had  arrived 
when  the  Association  might  with  advantage 
extend  the  scope  of  its  operations  by  arranging 
courses  of  lectures  of  a practical  character,  by  ; 
increasing  its  membership,  by  the  establishment 
of  a monthly  journal  of  proceedings,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  a headquarters  for  the  Association,  which  I 
should  include  not  only  rooms  for  meetings  and  for 
the  transaction  of  committee  and  secretarial  busi- 
ness. but  class-rooms,  laboratories,  and  workshops  ■ 
for  technical  education.  A vote  of  thanks  having  ; 
been  accorded,  Mr.  Seebag  Montefiore  was  called  < 
upon  by  Mr.  Thomas  to  address  the  meeting.  ; 
Votes  of  thanks  were  also  accorded  to  the 
Mayor,  and  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Thomas.  • 
The  visitors  were  subsequently  entertained 
at  luncheon  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  at  which  ihei 
Mayor  presided.  The  remainder  of  the  afternoon' 
was  spent  by  the  majority  of  the  members  in  an 
excursion  to  the  Goodwin  Sands  in  the  steamer 
Cynthia^  and  by  the  rest  in  an  excursion  to  thei 
environs  of  the  town. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Schools,  SiiErFiEi.n.— The  usual  monthly: 
meeting  of  the  Sheffield  School  Board  was  held! 
on  the  16th  insl.,  in  the  board-room,  Leopold-! 
street.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Building^ 
Committee  a letter  was  received  from  Mr.  E.  M# 
Gibbs  and  Mr.  C.  Hadfield,  on  behalf  of  the 
council  of  the  Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors,  with  reference  to  competitive  plans 
for  the  Tinsley  Park-road  school,  pointing  out 
that  in  view  of  the  assessors’  report  and' 
the  fact  that  only  three  infants’  class-roonu 
are  shown  on  the  plans  marked  “ Sangliei 
Rouge,”  those  plans  should  have  been  set 
aside,  and  the  first  place  awarded  to  “Multum 
in  Parvo.”  The  committee  recommendec 
that  the  following  reply  shouhl  be  sent; — “Th<. 
Board  regret  to  find  that  objection  has  been  laker 
to  their  decision  upon  the  recent  competition,  bu’. 
I am  to  point  out  that  your  council  has  evidentlj: 
laboured  under  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  ai 
assessor  was  appointed,  whereas  the  Boaro 
simply  asked  for  advice  and  reserved  to  them, 
selves  the  full  power  of  determining  which,  | 
any,  plan  should  be  adopted.  They  made  ihei 
selection  in  perfectly  good  faith,  after  very  carefu 
consideration,  and  they  cannot  alter  thei, 
decision.”  The  committee  also  considered  1 
protest,  signed  by  nine  of  the  competitors,  bii 
they  did  not  recommend  any  action  thereo& 
Mr.  Rawson,  commenting  on  these  _ minutes 
thought  the  architects  and  competitors  hat 
very  good  ground  for  complaint.  When  th 
Board  issued  conditions  it  was  only  reasonabL 
to  suppose  that  they  would  be  adhered  to 
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T he  chairman  said  he  very  much  regreUed  lhat 
the  architects  had  felt  it  necessary  to  make  a pro- 
test, because  there  was  not  the  least  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  board  to  do  anything  unfair.  The 
committee  were  no  doubt  influenced  by  Mr. 
Robson’s  report,  but  they’  acted  on  their  own 
responsibility,  and  were  perfectly  unanimous  in 
.selecting  the  plans  marked  “ Sanglier  Rouge.” 
hie  saw  no  advantage  in  reversing  the  decision. 
The  Rev,  H.  J.  Shaw  said  that  in  the  conditions 
the  word  “must”  was  sometimes  used,  and 
sometimes  the  word  was  “should.”  In  future  it 
would  be  well  to  divide  the  conditions  into  those 
that  were  obligatory  and  those  that  were  merely 
suggestive.  An  expression  of  regret  was  due  to 
the  unsuccessful  competitors.  The  board,  how- 
ever, could  not  go  back  on  their  decision, 
because  they  might  then  be  doing  a greater 
injustice  to  the  successful  competitors.  The 
minutes  were  ultimately  passed. 

New  Central  Higher  Grade  School, 
Bolton. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  School 
Buildings  and  Sites  Committee  of  the  Bolton 
School  Board,  theaward  of  theassessor  in  connexion 


with  the  plans  for  the  New  Centra!  Higher  Grade 
Board  School  was  considered.  It  had  previously 
been  decided  by  the  Board  that  the  competition 
should  be  confined  to  local  architects,  and  seven 
firms  sent  in  plans,  for  winch  premiums  of  50/., 
25/.,  and  10/.  were  offered,  the  first  to  be  merged 
in  the  commission  of  the  successful  architect,  in 
the  event  of  the  Board  accepting  his  designs. 
The  assessor  appointed  was  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson, 
F.S.A.,  of  Westminster,  consulting  architect  to 
the  Education  Department,  who  made  his  award 
as  follows  ; — i.  Mr.  R..  Knill  Freeman, 
F.R.I.B.A.  (under  the  motto  of  “Lux”);  2. 
Mr.  J.  Simpson  ; and  3.  Messrs.  Woodhouse  & 
Potts.  At  a meeting  of  the  Board  since  held, 
this  award  has  been  confirmed,  and  the  carrying 
out  of  the  work  entrusted  to  Jlr.  Freeman.  The 
building  is  to  be  of  four  stories,  and  the  style  is 
Renaissance.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is 
20,000/. 

***  We  cannot  accept  any  statements  of  the 
result  of  competitions  except  from  public 
announcements  or  from  official  communications. 


3Ilustrations. 

BUDAPEST  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

■ UDAI'EST  is  the  only  Continental  capital 
that  has  been  able  to  give  its  legislators 
a site  for  their  new  home  which  rivals 
the  position  of  our  own  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  Hungarians  always  vie  with  the  Viennese 
in  the  erection  of  their  public  monuments,  and 
spare  no  expense  to  give  their  capital  something 
better  than  the  Austrians.  As  far  as  the  selection 
of  this  site  goes,  they  have  certainly  succeeded, 
and  if  size  alone  count,  the  imposing  block  now 
being  roofed  in  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  is 
certainly  a more  important  monument  than 
Vienna’s  classical  building  on  the  “ Ringslrasse.” 

Visitors  to  the  International  Hygienic  Con- 
gress, to  be  held  at  Budapest  next  week,  will 
have  ample  opportunities  for  an  inspection  of  the 
extensive  works  on  which  the  army  of  masons 
and  stone-carvers  are  still  engaged  ; and  Herr 
Steindl,  the  able  architecl-in-chief,  will  pro- 
bably also  be  willing  to  show  his  interesting 
atelier,  where  the  modeller  is  practically  just 
as  busy  as  the  draughtsman.  There  will  be 
ample  facilities  afforded  to  the  Congressjsts 
for  appreciating  the  unique  aspect  of  the  build- 
ing, which  on  one  side  overlooks  one  of  the 
broadest  reaches  of  the  Danube,  lined  with 
fine  embankments  ; whilst  on  the  other  it  faces  a 
large  square  which  serves  as  the  main  approach 
from  the  city.  Just  above  and  below  the  site 
two  large  bridges  cross  the  Danube,  and  on  the 
opposite  bank  is  the  rising  ground,  with  the 
palaces,  terraces,  and  gardens  of  the  Royal 
residence.  The  square  has  several  main  thorough- 
fares opening  into  it,  and  the  buildings  around  it 
are  of  the  five-story  tenement  class,  of  some 
architectural  pretension. 

Contrasting  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at 
Berlin  andBern.whichweredescribcd  in  the 
of  January  and  April  respectively,  the  architect’s 
“ programme  ” in  this  case  distinctly  required  the 
House  of  Deputies  and  the  House  of  Lords  to  be 
treated  as  if  of  identical  importance.  Though  there 
is  a considerable  difference  in  the  number  of  seats 
to  be  provided,  the  two  council  chambers  were  to 
be  equal  in  size,  and  equally  conspicuous  from 
without.  The  “Lords”  wing  was  practically 
to  be  the  exact  facsimile  of  the  “Commons”  wing, 
though  the  requirements  were  by  no  means  the 
same,  and  less  office  accommodation  is  required 
for  the  former.  Each  wing  was  to  have  its  own 
foyer,  of  exactly  equal  importance,  and  both 
were  to  be  extensions  of  a central  salle  ties  pas- 
perdits,  which,  with  a grand  staircase  and  a 
prominent  cupola,  was  to  mark  the  unison  of  the 
two  bodies  and  the  centralisation  of  authority. 
The  idea  of  this  portion  of  the  plan  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  plan  of  our  own 
Houses  of  Parliament.  With  his  “programme” 
so  distinctly  defined,  the  architect,  even  if 
he  had  wished  it,  could  have  but  little  scope 
for  picturesque  grouping.  A symmetrical  plan 
was  essential,  and  one  may  perhaps  regret 
that  a subject  which  lent  itself  so  distinctly  to 
classical  treatment  should  have  been  treated  in  a 
Medueval  style,  where  too  precise  a symmetry 
is  out  of  place.  Why  the  Mediivval  style  was 
selected  we  do  not  know.  The  Hungarian  admira- 
tion for  everything  English  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  or  possibly  the  mere  dislike 
to  have  anything  in  common  with  Vienna. 

The  Budapest  central  salle  des  pa  -pedus  is  a 
rotunda  on  the  first  or  main  floor.  The  grand 
staircase  by  which  it  is  ap[5roached  has  its 
vestibule  in  a line  with  it,  facing  the  square. 
The  staircase  is  curiously  planned.  Leaving  the 
vestibule  a single  broad  flight  takes  the  visitor  to 
a landing  from  which  it  again  starts,  but  this 
lime  accompanied  on  either  side  by  narrow 
flights.  These  three  lead  to  the  cupola.  From 
the  landing  level  two  narrow  flights,  however, 
also  return  on  either  side  of  the  first-mentioned 
flight  and  lead  to  a large  committee-room,  with 
its  foyer  situated  above  the  vestibule.  The 
result  is  that  when  leaving  the  cupola  there  are 
three  parallel  flights  at  the  disposal  of  the  visitor 
to  take  him  half-way  down,  and  then  he  must 
enter  the  single  well.  This  neither  looks 
beautiful,  nor  is  it  good  planning.  If  anything, 
an  exit  should  get  broader,  not  narrower. 

The  salle  ucs  pas-perdiis,  as  indicated  above, 
distinctly  separates  the  two  wings,  which  have 
their  own  foyers  on  the  centre-line  running 
parallel  to  the  Danube.  Common  to  both  wings 
is  a suite  of  reception  and  refreshment-rooms, 
which  take  up  the  central  position  on  the  river 
front.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  only  case  where 
both  “ Houses  ” of  a legislative  institution  have  a 
mutual  department  of  this  kind.  Commun  to 
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Coais  Memorial  Churchy  Paisley : Interior,  looking  East. 


both  divisions  are  also  a number  of  offices  facing 
the  square,  to  which  passage  access  is  gained  by 
the  head  of  the  grand  staircase. 

The  plan  shows  the  general  contents  and 
arrangement  of  the  buil  ling.  The  Ministers  seem 
to  be  e.xceptionally  well  cared  for,  the  dimensions 
of  their  studies  being  almost  extravagant.  The 
refreshment  and  reception  rooms,  common  to 
both  houses,  are  faced  by  a magnificent 
loggia.  English  Members  of  Parliament  would, 
however,  scarcely  appreciate  the  planning  of  this 
section.  The  approaches  are  not  good  enough, 
and  the  lavatories  are  badly  placed  and  insuffi- 
cient. Throughout  the  building,  indeed,  there 
seems  a deficiency  of  lavatory  accommodation,  as 
in  the  Berlin  Houses  of  Parliament.  There  is 
more  spacious  cloak-room  accommodation,  it  is 
true,  than  elsewhere  on  either  side  of  the  cupola 
entrance,  but  a washstand  or  a water-closet  are 
difficult  to  discover. 

Referring  to  the  plan  of  the  “ House  of  Lords  ” 
wing  we  find  that,  independent  of \\.% foyer  approach 
from  the  central  cupola,  there  are  two  main  stair- 
cases from  a vestibule  at  the  further  end  of  the 
block.  This  entrance  is  practically  the  usual  one 
for  members  and  officials.  The  vestibule  and  ' 
staircases  also  lead  to  the  sets  of  committee-rooms 
and  numerous  offices  on  the  ground-floor  and 
mezzanine.  The  plan  explains  itsel.*’,  the  only 
remarkable  point  being  the  number  of  large 
council  chambers  which  have  been  provided  and 
the  extravagant  ante-room  space  each  one 
receives.  Altogether  the  amount  of  corridor' 
space,  ante  - room,  and  foyer  accommodation 
IS  extraordinary,  as  also  the  size  of  individual 
rooms.  The  President  of  the  “House  of 
lords’’  is  provided  with  three  rooms,  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  has  similar  accommodation. 
The  corridor  on  the  river  front  is  practically  again 
&Joyer  in  itself,  and  its  aspect  will  certainly  make 
it  more  popular  than  the  official  ones,  which  are 
only  lighted  from  courtyards.  There  seem  to 


be  a number  of  service  stairs,  gallery  stairs, 
lifts,  lie.,  which  should  certainly  greatly  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  ushers.  The  “ Ixirds’  ” debating 
chamber  has  seats  for  300.  Its  arrangement  will 
be  seen  in  our  illustration.  The  position  of  the 
President’s  seat,  and  the  height  of  the  “orators’ 
tribune,"  are  both  remarkable.  The  gallery 
accommodation  is  exceptionally  large,  and  cer- 
tainly well  planned. 

On  examining  the  plans  of  the  “Commons’’ 
wing  we  find  that  it  is  in  reality  the  simple  fae- 
of  the  “ House  of  Lords.”  The  Deputie.s’ 
Debating  Chamber  alone  shows  more  accom- 
modation for  members,  seats  for  four  hundred 
and  thirty  having  been  provided.  As  will  be 
seen  from  our  illustration,  the  architectural  treat- 
ment of  this  hall  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
first-mentioned  one,  but  its  gallery  accommo- 
dation is  the  same.  Members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  have  their  business  entrance  at  the 
further  extremity  of  their  wing,  and  their  com- 
mittee-rooms and  offices  are  again  on  the  ground- 
floor  and  mezzanine  respectively. 

As  regards  the  general  dimensions  of  this 
block,  its  frontage  is  885  ft.,  and  the  cross  of  the 
cupola  is  31 1 ft.  above  the  pavement.  The 
diameter  of  the  salle  des  fas-perdus  is  65  ft. ; the 
grand  staircase  measures  103  ft.  by  83  ft.  6 in. 
The  height  of  the  floors  from  floor  to  floor  is 
18  ft.  for  the  ground  floor,  and  14  ft.  for  the 
mezzanine.  In  the  main  floors  the  heights  vary 
from  24  ft.  6 in.  in  the  offices,  to  32  ft.  in  the 
committee-rooms.  These  dimensions  are  all  un- 
usually large. 

The  facades  are  fully  explained  in  the  river 
elevation,  of  which  we  show  a jierspective.  The 
material  used  is  a national  freestone,  the  roofing 
is  slate  and  copper,  and  the  glazing  is  plate-glass. 

As  regards  the  construction,  the  foundations 
proved  to  be  interesting  work.  The  bed  of  the 
old  Danube  had  first  to  be  reached,  and  then  a 
layer  of  cement  concrete,  6 ft.  6 in.  deep,  spread 


over  the  whole  site  excepting  where  the  court- 
yards are  shown.  Here  the  layer  was  only 
3 ft.  3 in.  thick.  The  quantities  of  material  used 
were  enormous,  and  a special  testing-station  was 
erected  for  the  regular  analysis  of  the  cement 
used.  The  walls  are  mainly  of  brickwork,  faced 
inside  as  well  as  out  with  various  kinds  of  free- 
stone. About  forty-five  millions  of  bricks  are 
used  on  the  work.  The  masons’  materials  are  from 
the  Hungarian  hills  ; some  gianite,  however,  had 
to  be  imported.  The  flooring  is  of  fire-resisting 
material,  and  the  construction  of  the  rooi  is  of  iron 
girder-work.  Tlie  ceilings  are  to  a great  extent 
faced  with  natural  wood,  and  there  is  much  panel- 
ling. Hungarian  tiles  will  be  used  for  pavements, 
oak  parquetry  for  the  floors.  The  natural  wood 
and  stone  is  to  show  everywhere,  and  no  paint  is 
to  be  used.  The  architect  hopes  to  be  able  to 
get  his  wrought-iron  work  done  in  the  country, 
and  native  artists  will  do  the  fresco  and  sculptural 
work,  of  which  there  will  be  much.  Nothing  is 
said  at  present  about  the  date  of  completion, 
or  the  actual  cost.  The  building  operations  will 
certainly  not  be  hurried,  as  the  block  is  to  serve 
as  a school  for  the  artists  and  craftsmen  of  the 
country. 


COATS  MEMORIAL  CHURCH,  PAISLEY. 

The  accompanying  sketches,  sent  to  us  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  illustrate  this 
large  and  important  church,  which  was  opened  in 
May  of  the  present  year.  The  church  was 
erected  as  a memorial  to  Mr.  Coats,  a life-long 
member  of  the  congregation,  by  his  widow  and 
family. 

The  design  by  Mr.  Blanc  was  chosen  in  a com- 
petition, from  nine  designs  submitted.  The 
object  of  the  architect  has  been  to  give  the  build- 
ing as  far  as  possible  a memorial  character,  hence 
the  “crown”  treatment  of  the  central  tower, 
a kind  of  termination  which  has  been  not  in- 
frequently made  use  of  in  designs  for  monuments, 
ancient  and  modern.  As  in  the  original  con- 
ditions it  was  stipulated  that  a large  hall  shoul<l 
be  jirovided  in  connexion  with  the  church,  it 
appeared  that  on  a slojnng  site  this  could  be  best 
provided  under  the  church,  by  raising  the  latter 
as  on  a platform  at  the  lower  end  of  the  slope  of 
ground.  This  arrangement  not  only  provides  in 
a convenient  manner  for  the  wall,  but  has  the 
effect  of  giving  great  dignity  to  the  western 
entrance  of  the  church,  which  is  approached, 
as  the  sketches  show,  by  a lofty  and  wide 
flight  of  steps,  forming  a striking  feature  in  the 
design. 

After  the  design  had  been  matured  in  its  main 
features,  it  was  decided  to  widen  the  nave  from 
32  to  40  ft.,  but  the  transepts  were  retained  at  the 
original  width.  This  rendered  the  plan  of  the 
crossing  oblong,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the 
tower  also  ; and  in  order  to  bring  the  upper 
portion  to  the  square  form  necessary  for  the 
“crown”  termination,  the  north  and  south  walls 
had  to  be  set  back,  above  the  roof-ridge  line,  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  general  exterior  view. 
This  difficulty  has  been  met  in  such  a manner  as 
to  add  to  rather  than  detract  from  the  effect  of  the 
tower.  The  building  as  a whole  is  a powerful 
and  remark.'ible  specimen  of  modern  church 
architecture. 


MR.  WATERHOUSE  ON  THE  STUDY 
OF  ART  AND  NATURE. 

The  following  remarks  formed  a portion  of  an 
address  recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  buildings  for  the  Technical 
Institution  at  Newbury  : — “ We  hear  much  of  the 
danger  of  foreign  competition  robbing  England 
of  her  trade,  and  consequently  of  her  wealth  ; 
and  such  danger  is  already  at  our  doors.  This 
danger  arises  from  two  causes.  First,  from 
foreign  labour  producing  more  for  less  wages, 
and  secondly,  from  this  labour  being  often 
directed  by  more  intelligence  than  ours.  It  is 
this  latter  cause  of  our  deficiency,  the  lack  of  the 
due  influence  of  mind  on  matter,  that  these 
grants  for  technical  education  are  intended  to 
rectify.  It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  people  of  England  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  now,  perhaps,  for 
the  first  time,  presented  to  them,  and  seek 
to  be  guided  more  and  more  by  intelli- 
gence in  their  work,  and  not  so  much  as 
formerly  by  that  dear  old  “ rule-of-thumb.”  This 
is  the  more  important,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
our  people  over-worked.  Many  of  the  workers 
in  the  most  well-to-do  Continental  nations  labour 
fourteen,  fifteen,  or  sixteen  hours  a day.  This 


A-PEST, — Herr  E,  Steindl,  Architect 
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will  not  do  any  longer  for  us  Englishmen.  We 
must  have  our  time  for  recreation  and  for  improv- 
ing our  minds.  And  quite  right  too  ; only  with- 
out something  worthy  of  our  interest  to  occupy 
our  leisure,  we  may  perhaps  be  better  without  it. 
Let  us  then  put  all  our  energies,  physical  and 
mental,  into  our  work  while  we  are  about  it,  and 
have  a care  that  our  leisure  hours  are  well  spent 
also.  And  where,  may  I ask,  sir,  could  they  be 
better  spent  in  the  long  dark  evenings  of  autumn 
and  winter,  at  any  rate,  than  in  that  temple  of 
technical  instruction  which  you  have  just  raised 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  ol 
Newbury  ? 

For  the  evenings  of  spring  and  summer  there 
is  perhaps  a purer  joy  even  than  those  offered  by 
your  excellent  institution.  I mean  in  the  study 
and  appreciation  of  nature.  To  many  this  may 
seem  a somewhat  vain  and  frivolous  pursuit.  To 
mere  money-making  people  it  is  profitless ; even 
to  those  whose  hearts  are  set  on  higher  things  it 
may  seem  so  too.  But  the  fact  remains  that  we 
have  been  placed  in  a most  beautiful  world,  and 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  is  not  the  least 
beautiful  part  of  it.  Its  wonders,  its  mysteries, 
invite  us  all,  are  open  to  all.  The  poorest  as 
well  as  the  most  well-to-do  of  us  have  offered  to 
them  in  the  beauties  of  nature  an  inexhaustible 
feast,  almost  intoxicating  to  the  senses,  giving 
jny  to  the  heart,  an  antidote  to  the  petty  worries 
t)f  existence.  S'et  how  few  avail  themselves  of 
the  good  thus  provided  for  them?  If  we  search 
for  the  cause  it  is  not  far  to  seek.  We  have  eyes, 
Lilt  they  see  not ; ears,  but  they  hear  not.  The 
cause  of  our  blindness,  our  dulness,  our  apathy 
and  indifference,  is  to  be  found  in  our  ignorance 
and  want  of  study.  We  do  not  train  our  eyes  to 
observe  ; and  we  cannot  see  what  we  know  and 
care  nothing  about.  To  take  a familiar  instance 
or  two.  Many  people  would  say  that  in  summer 
all  trees  are  green,  whereas  they  are  all  grey, 
inclining  to  green  more  or  less  ; with  every 
variety  of  hue  and  tone, — their  upper  surfaces 
bluish  when  reflecting  the  sky  ; their  under 
surfaces  reddish  when  reflecting  sun-lit  earth  ; 
iheir  young  July  shoots  are  yellowish,  or,  as  in 
some  oaks,  rose-colour.  The  unobservant  would 
not  notice  the  way  in  which  various  sorts  of 
trees  receive  the  sunshine,  or  the  diffused  light 
of  a dull  day  ; the  broad  masses  of  it  which 
settle  on  the  elm,  the  bright  points  on 
the  oak,  the  feathery  tufts  of  light  which 
enliven  the  foliage  of  the  ash.  Nor  would  they 
notice  the  peculiarities  of  tree-growth  ; some 
species  inclining  to  a pyramidal  form,  with  central 
stem  and  leader  ; others  with  forked  branches  to 
a more  globular  shape,  or  to  a flattened  head,  or  to 
pendulous  branches.  Nor  would  they  notice  how 
special  circumstances  modify  these  characteristics 
of  race,  how  wind  persistently  blowing  from  one 
quarter  will  incline  the  tree’s  growth  to  leeward  ; 
bow  the  shade  of  other  trees  will  drive  it  to 
strange  manreuvres  in  its  search  for  light  and 
sunshine.  What  pursuit  is  more  fascinating  to 
the  observant  than  the  study  of  reflections  in 
•almost  still  water?  Wayward  they  seem  to  be, 
and  yet  all  submitting  to  inexorable  law,  from 
the  point  where  they  begin,  so  well  defined, 
from  the  opposite  bank  to  where  they  lose  them- 
selves in  the  submerged  sunlit  pebbles  at  our 
feet. 

But  you  will  say,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  new  School  of  Technical  Instruction  we 
are  opening  to-day  ? Why  would  you  send  us 
out  into  the  fields,  woods,  and  commons,  when 
we  have  just  acquired  this  new  source  of 
interest  and  enjoyment  at  our  very  doors  ? To 
the  point,  then,  without  more  to  do.  I notice  that 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  your  students  hitherto 
have  been  those  who  attend  the  drawing- 
classes.  Drawing  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
key  whereby  to  unlock  our  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  it  is  here,  under  the 
able  direction  of  your  Art  Master,  that  you  can 
lie  put  in  possession  of  this  precious  “open 
Sesame.”  If  rightly  practised,  drawing  teaches 
us  to  observe  with  an  intelligent  eye.  It  is  not 
merely  necessary  to  acquire  dexterity  in  the  use 
of  pencil  and  brush.  We  need  work  with  head 
and  heart,  as  well  as  with  hand  ; and  there  is  yet 
another  faculty  which  the  art  student  ought  to 
practice — that  of  memory.  I would  commend 
the  habit,  after  a careful  study  of  any  object  in  the 
schools  or  scene  out-of-doors,  of  reproducing  it 
from  memory  only,  and  then  comparing  it  with 
the  original  study,  or,  better  still,  with  the  subject 
itself.  The  knowledge  beforehand  that  he  is 
going  to  put  his  memory  to  so  severe  a test  will  act 
as  a powerful  incentive  to  (he  student  to  keep  his 
mind,  while  at  his  sketch,  on  the  qui  vive.  He 
will  observe  the  proportions  of  things,  the  subtlety 
of  the  curves  of  .nature^  the  harmony  and  delif^cy 


of  her  colouring  in  a way  unknown  to  those  to 
whom  this  method  is  unfamiliar.  To  the  archi- 
tectural student  I know  this  practice  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value,  a short  cut,  if  such  a thing  there 
be  in  art,  to  available  knowledge  and  self- 
reliance, 

So  then  let  us  learn  to  draw  from  motives  apart 
from  the  hope  of  becoming  professional  artists. 
From  their  own  standpoint  the  world  is  already 
too  full  of  them,  and,  possibly  from  the  very 
prodigality  of  their  output,  is  more  chary  than  it 
used  to  be  of  becoming  possessed  of  modern 
pictures.  Even  painters  of  the  greatest  distinc- 
tion are  now  by  no  means  sure  of  disposing  of 
their  works,  though  such  works  were  eagerly 
sought  for  and  purchased  some  few  years  ago ; 
and  English  art  certainly  shows  no  sign  of  retro- 
gression. I would  not  therefore  by  any  words  of 
mine  encourage  the  production  of  pictures  as  a 
means  of  livelihood ; but  I woiihd  do  all  in  my 
power  to  advocate  the  learning  to  draw,  as  an 
accomplishment  most  useful  in  itself,  as  a source 
of  great  pleasure  to  its  possessor,  and  chiefly  as  a 
means,  and  perhaps  the  most  effective  means,  of 
approaching  the  study  and  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  While  saying  this  I would 
not  have  us  forget  that  a knowledge  of  botany, 
geology,  and  other  branches  of  natural  science  are 
also  important  means  to  this  end. 

Our  national  education,  in  which,  of  course,  I 
include  institutions  of  this  kind,  should,  I think, 
be  made  to  lead  the  rising  generation  to  regard 
as  something  sacred  the  beauties  of  the  world  in 
which  God  has  placed  us,  as  one  of  Ilis  best  gifts 
to  man.  They  should  be  taught  to  look  with 
aversion  on  everything  which  tends  to  degrade 
or  destroy  those  beauties — on  such  things  as 
waste-paper  thrown  carelessly  about  in  meadow 
and  hedgerow,  on  the  discarded  tins,  kettles,  and 
other  litter,  which  now  too  often  give  an  untidy, 
unworthy  character  to  many  an  otherwise 
attractive  Berkshire  village;  and,  above  all, 
our  children  should  be  taught  to  view  with 
abhorrence  the  senseless  and  selfish  work  of  the 
bill-sticker  in  spoiling  and  rendering  sordid  the 
aspect  of  our  towns  and  the  charm.s  of  the  country 
It  takes,  they  say,  a good  deal  to  rouse  the  British 
Lion  ; but  I confess  I am  sometimes  amazed  that 
he  takes  so  quietly,  without  an  occasional  roar 
and  lashing  of  his  tail,  the  disfigurement  of  his 
heritage  at  the  hands  of  the  selfish  and  often  gull- 
ing advertiser.  Not  only  are  the  pleasures  and 
dignity  of  his  existence  imperilled  thereby,  but  he 
has  to  pay  dearer  for  his  wares,  or  else  get  them 
of  inferior  quality  ; for  does  he  not  see  millions  of 
money  spent  annually  in  advertising,  and  is  he  not 
aware  that  all  this  money  comes  out  of  his  own 
pocket  (if  he  have  a pocket?),  poor  old  long- 
suffering  British  Lion.  Now,  if  he  chose,  the 
schoolmaster  could  cure  all  this  in  the  course  of 
another  generation  by  exposing  such  chicanery, 
and  giving  our  children  right  views  as  to  their 
duties  and  obligations  to  help  keep  the  world  in 
its  beauty  for  the  good  and  pleasure  of  all.  A 
healthy  anxiety  for  the  enjoyment  of  others  would, 

I believe,  even  lead  us  further.  ^Ve  should  be 
careful  that  our  persons,  our  houses,  our  gardens 
and  fields  should  be  as  attractive  and  pleasant  as 
our  means  would  admit  of,  not  to  gratify  personal 
vanity,  but  our  own  and  others’  sense  of  the 
decorous  and  beautiful.  This  generally  will  be 
of  easy  accomplishment.  We  shall  have  only  to 
preserve  what  is  beautiful,  and  prevent  its  dis- 
figurement. 

Again,  the  same  spirit  would  make  us  careful 
not  ruthlessly  to  destroy  what  remains  to  us 
of  the  good  work  of  our  ancestors,  especially 
in  the  way  of  architecture.  The  building  art 
in  this  country  was  a traditional  art  up  to 
comparatively  modern  times,  that  is  to  say  the 
style  of  a building  did  not  depend  upon  the 
whim  of  its  designer.  Its  style  was  the  style 
of  the  day,  and  though  style  changed,  it 
changed  very  slowly  and  from  natural  causes.  This 
reality  and  spontaneity  of  style  gave  a charm 
to  old  buildings,  which  modern  ones  in  these 
eclectic  days  can  never  possess  ; and  it  behoves 
us  jealously  to  preserve  what  has  come  down  to 
us  from  the  i>ast,  not  only  for  our  own  admiration 
and  profit,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  our  children. 

I hope,  therefore,  that  the  tow'n  of  Newbury  will 
make  a strenuous  effort  to  keep  intact  and  in 
repair  its  ancient  Cloth  Hall  and  Granaries, 
which  are,  as  I have  before  remarked,  one  of  the 
three  remaining  attestations  of  its  former  renown 
as  an  important  centre  of  England’s  commercial 
and  manufacturing  activity.  Your  wealth  and 
your  taste  may  yet  give  to  Newbury  many  a noble 
building,  but  you  can  never  have  again  another 
Jacobean  Cloth  Hall.  It  is  a possession  which 
the  town  ought  to  be  proud  of,  and  guard  against 
ruin  and  destruction.” 


Corrcspon&cnce. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

"DESIGN”  IN  THE  FLORIN. 

Sir, — The  reverse  of  the  florin  of  'S7  lie.irs 
four  shields  and  four  sceptres,  two  of  each  being 
for  England  and  one  of  each  for  Ireland  and 
Scotland  respectively.  One  sceptre  is  lipped 
with  an  Irish  and  another  with  a Scotch  emblem. 

Upon  the  florin  of  ’93  the  four  shields  are 
reduced  in  number  to  three,  representing  sepa- 
rately the  three  component  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ; and  the  four  sceptres  to  two,  one  for 
England,  surmounted  as  belore  by  a globe  and 
cross,  the  symbol  of  dominion  ; the  other  by  a 
globe,  and  apparently  an  eagle,  for  what,  if  not 
for  either  Ireland  or  Scotland  ? 

As  this  latter  form  of  sceptre  seems  to  be  an 
innovation,  will  some  student  of  numismatics 
be  pleased  to  describe  it  more  precisely,  and  state 
its  import  exactly  ? 

J.  IIOLUIHTON  Sl’ENCER. 


DRAIN  VENTIL.ATION. 

Sir,— I am  still  disposed  to  maintain  that 
fresh  air  should  be  admitted  at  the  bottom 
instead  of  the  top  of  the  inspection  chamber 
wherever  such  a position  is  possible,  and  that 
that  is  the  best  position  in  cases,  commonly 
occurring  in  town,  where  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
the  anti-syphonage  pipe  or  other  outlet  vent  into 
the  top  of  the  chamber,  and  the  only  outlet  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber  through  to  drain 
running  under  the  house. 

In  such  case  the  rush  of  air  caused  by  a.  dis- 
charge through  the  drain  would  force  the  air  in 
the  chamber  through  the  most  convenient  outlet. 
This  would  be  the  inlet  vent,  if  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  chamber,  and  unprotected  by  a mica  flap  ; 
but,  with  the  inlet  vent' placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chamber,  the  motion  of  the  air,  according  to 
my  theory,  would  be  different. 

The  air,  passing  through  the  drain  and  dis- 
placing the  air  in  the  chamber,  would  find  a more 
ready  exit  in  the  reverse  current  at  the  top  of  the 
drain  than  in  the  inlet  vent,  where  it  would  have 
to  displace  a column  of  heavy  cold  air. 

To  make  the  plan  effectual  the  drain  must  be 
of  sufiicient  size  to  allow  of  a reverse  current  ; a 
6-in.  pipe  is  usually  large  enough. 

Considering  the  very  important  position  sani- 
tation occupies  in  the  science  of  building,  it  is 
surprising  that  drain  ventilation  should  still  be 
such  a debatable  question,  but  so  it  must  be 
until  it  can  be  studied  and  settled  experimentally. 

Since  the  Science  Committee  of  the  Institute 
are  endeavouring  to  raise  a fund  for  experimental 
research  into  questions  relating  to  building,  and 
the  Sanitary  Institute  have  made  useful  experi- 
ments on  the  flow  of  water  through  drains,  there 
may  be  some  hope  that  this  important  subject  of 
drains  will  soon  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Arthur  Baker. 


— In  the  correspondence  on  this  subject  few  01 
your  correspondents  have  looked  at  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  question,  namely;  ist.  The  object  of 
the  disconnecting  trap  ; 2nd.  The  object  of  ventilat- 
ing main  sewers.  If  you  can  elicit  further  information 
on  these  questions,  you  will  be  doing  a greatly- 
required  and  long-neglected  public  service. 

.Vs  to  the  first  point — disconnection  ; traps  are  not 
disconnectors,  but  merely  hindrances  to  circulation, 
hence  the  object  of  disconnecting  chamber  with  fresh 
air  inlet  over  trap,  so  that  all  noxious  gases  passing 
through  are  purified,  and  the  disease  germs  killed 
or  so  reduced  or  diffused  as  to  be  innocuous,  and 
certainly  not  likely  to  penetrate  the  second  trap. 

This  chamber  is  thus  in  reality  the  only_ protection 
the  individual  householder  has  from  the  filth  of  the 
whole  community,  and  perhaps  from  the  specific 
infection  of  any  fever-haunted  neighbour.  When  he 
is  compelled  to  abandon  it  and  to  make  the  pure 
and  cleanly  surroundings  of  his  home  the  outlet  for 
the  emanations  from  the  filth  of  the  slums  and 
alleys  laden  with  the  accumulated  disease-germs  of 
the  whole  town,  he  will  no  longer  need  to  boast  that 
an  Englishman's  home  is  his  castle.  .\s  to  the  trap, 
it  certainly  loses  fall,  and  offers  some  little  obstruc- 
tion to  the  flow,  but  these  are  trilling  objections 
compared  with  the  benefits  gained. 

It  may  be  true  that  it  retains  35  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter,  and  yet  may  be  a " well  "-constructed  trap, 
but  whether  this  sewage  will  be  offensive  before 
rechanged  is  a question.  Fresh  sewage  is  not  gene- 
rally offensive  when  in  water  for  several  hours. 
Even  it  it  were,  the  ventilation  above  should  so 
dilute  the  effluvium  as  to  render  it  unobjectionable, 
and  there  is  little  risk  of  disease  infection.  It  may 
occasionally  also  cause  stoppage  when  drains  are 
improperly  used,  but  this  is  certainly  an  advanta^ 
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in  calling  attention  to  the  fact.  Loaves  of  bre^d 
and  sheets  of  newspaper  are  not  desirable  even  in 
main  sewers. 

If  this  trap  is  removed  the  inner  trap  is  only  a 
hindrance  to  the  circulation  of  air  from  the  sewer, 
and  owing  to  the  variation  of  atmospheric  pressure 
between  the  inside  and  outside  of  a house  is  little  use 
even  for  that.  It  would  also  be  liable  to  syplionage 
if  improperly  ventilated  and  when  accidently 
unsealed  anti  in  cases  of  defective  joints,  the  house 
would  become  the  direct  ventilator  of  the  public  sewer, 
which,  de-spite  the  general  foulness  of  our  domestic 
atmosphere,  would  not  tend  to  improve  matters. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  house  drain  is  invariably 
dirty,  but  passing  filthy  sewer-air  through  it  instead 
of  pure  air  is  not  likely  to  improve  it  but  rather  to 
introduce  disease  germs  to  a favourable  home. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  ventilation  of  main 
sewers  seems  yet  to  be  a point  more  for  the  chemist 
and  biologist  than  the  engineer.  The  main  object 
of  ventilation  has  generally  been  to  preserve  the 
seal  of  the  trap  your  correspondents  propose  to 
abolish,  and  secondly,  to  reduce  the  malignancy  of 
the  disease  germs  and  prevent  suffocation  of  persons 
working  in  sewers.  The  latter  point  can  be  dis- 
regarded, as  their  protection  can  always^be  specially 
provided  for.  As  to  the  second,  we  need  to  know  more 
of  the  life  history  of  bacteria — whether  they  can  live 
in  a hermetically  sealed  sewer  without  oxygen ; 
whether  ventilation  reduces  the  malignancy  of 
diseases  arising  from  sewers  and  sewage,  and  if  so, 
why  ; are  the  germs  reduced  in  number  or  in  power 
or  both  ; how  soon  these  germs  will  expire  in  the 
open-air  of  an  ordinary  town,  and  generally  the  best 
protection  from  them  ; what  are  the  ill  effects  of 
sc\\er-air  other  than  from  germs,  and  will  its  dissi- 
pation in  a large  volume  of  air  obviate  them  ; also, 
to  what  extent  ventilation  will  aid  in  stimulating 
putrefaction,  that  is,  decay  having  commenced,  will 
not  ventilation  hasten  it  ? When  these  questions  arc 
answered  ventilation  maybe  more  seriously  discussed, 
but  nut  until.  At  present  the  disconnecting  chamber 
seems  an  effective  barrier  against  disease  germs,  so 
why  not  retain  it  ? 

As  to  any  real  system  of  ventilation  as  architec- 
turally understood,  the  task  seems  impossible;  we 
have  not  yet  learnt  how  to  ventilate  houses.  The 
varying  air-space,  velocity  of  flow,  filthy  sides 
exposed,  and  vapours  given  off,  and  the  varying 
temperature  of  sewage,  the  influence  of  external 
heat  and  wind,  and  the  friction  with  water  and 
pipes,  are  difficulties  awkward  to  overcome,  even  if 
air  currents  were  in  any  way  amenable  to  discipline, 
which  they  are  not.  It  is  questionable  whether 
unlimited  ventilation  would  prevent  the  outlets 
being  a nuisance,  and  as  the  main  object  of  the 
sewers  is  to  get  rid  of  the  filth,  it  is  surely  a 
questionable  policy  to  use  it  to  generate  gases  which 
are  to  be  forced  on  the  public  in  homcepathic  or 
larger  doses,  as  the  case  may  be.  Without  ventila- 
tion, disease  germs  cannot  get  into  the  air,  and  man- 
hole grates  at  intervals  of  say  200  ft.,  protected  as 
chemists  and  authorities  on  bacteria  may  determine, 
seems  to  be  the  wisest  course  to  pursue  until  the 
subject  is  better  understood. 

But,  of  all  systems  proposed,  that  of  ventilating- 
pipes  seems  most  unsatisfactory.  Being  quick 
conductors,  in  a hot  sun  they  are  too  active,  and  in 
the  cold  they  condense  the  vapoui  and  cause  down- 
draught. The  friction  round  the  numerous  curves 
is  a great  objection  if  free  ventilation  is  desired,  and 
the  blockage  by  iron  rust  is  perhaps  the  most 
desirable  end,  as  in  connexion  with  a house  they 
generally  discharge  near  slates  and  chimneys,  where, 
tor  reasons  already  stated,  the  gases  readily  find 
access  to  places  where  they  are  best  calculated  to  do 
the  most  harm.  With  cottage  property  with  already 
too  limited  air-space,  a fall-pipe  per  house  would 
mean  about  forty  per  acre,  whereas  with  villas,  and 
a superabundance  of  air,  perhaps  only  four  per  acre. 

Our  streets  of  cottages  are  invariably  hideous,  and 
the  present  ventilating-pipes  help  to  accentuate  the 
fact.  When  we  have  one  per  house  wriggling  round 
the  front  to  2 ft.  above  the  ridge,  the  blind  will  have 
cause  to  rejoice,  and  the  insanitary  to  be  happy  in 
filth.  John  Brett. 

.-\ugust  21,  1894. 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  TRADE  MARKS 
IN  GERMANY. 

Sir, — A new  law  for  the  Registration  and  Pro- 
tection of  Trade  Marks  has  been  promulgated  in 
tlermany,  and  comes  into  force  on  October  i next. 
This  law,  in  its  main  provisions  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a trade  mark  and  is  registerable  as  such, 
conforms  very  nearly  to  the  Trade  Mark  Section  of 
the  English  Patent  Law  of  1883,  It  also  embodies 
provisions  analogous  to  some  in  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act  of  1887,  which  traders  who  send  goods 
into  Germany  would  do  well  to  make  themselves 
.acquainted  with.  Any  person  who  knowingly  or 
through  gross  carelessness  applies  the  name  or  firm 
•of  another  party,  or  a registered  trade  mark,  is 
liable  for  damages,  and,  further,  to  a heavy  fine, 
or  to  six  months’  imprisonment.  Anyone  who 
wrongfully  applies  a State  coat-of-arnis,  or  coat-of- 
arms  of  a district,  or  of  a municipal  or  corporate 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  confusion  regard- 
ing the  nature  or  value  of  the  goods,  or  any  person 
'who  offers  for  sale  goods  be3.riQg  such  marks,  will 


be  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  Foreign 
products  wbich  wrongfully  bear  the  name  and 
locality  of  a German  firm,  or  a registered  trade 
mark,  on  entering  Germany  as  imports,  or  for 
transit,  are  liable  to  seizure  by  the  Custom  House 
authorities,  and  confiscation.  When  an  illegal 
mark  on  the  goods  cannot  be  removed,  the 
goods  may  be  destroyed.  Where  German 
goods  must  bear  a certain  mark  or  signifi- 
cation on  being  imported  into  a foreign  country, 
to  indicate  that  they  are  of  German  origin, 
or  if  such  goods  are  not  so  favourably  treated  at  the 
Custom  House  in  respect  of  the  trade  marks,  as  the 
goods  of  other  countries,  the  Federal  Council  is 
empowered  to  subject  goods  imported  into  Germany 
from  such  foreign  countries  to  the  same  restrictions, 
and  in  case  of  violation  thereof  to  seize  and  confis- 
cate the  goods.  All  trade  marks  at  present  registered 
in  Germany  must  be  re-registered  under  the  new 
law  within  the  next  four  years — i.e.,  before  the  1st  of 
October,  i8g8  ; there  is  no  necessity,  however,  for 
any  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors 
of  such  marks,  but  at  the  same  time  no  advantage 
is  gained  by  postponing  it. 

W.  V.  Thompson  & Co..  Patent  Agents. 


TESTING  DRYNESS  OF  PLASTER. 

Sir,— I am  in  some  difficulty  as  to  the  safety  of 
occupying  a house  now  in  course  of  erection  which  I 
very  much  wish  to  inhabit  {if  I can  do  so  safely)  at 
Michaelmas  next.  The  house  is  built  on  pure  chalk 
rock,  and  there  are  no  cellars.  The  floors  on  the 
ground  floor  are  to  be  of  the  best  concrete,  but  are 
not  yet  laid.  The  concrete  covered  in  the  sitting- 
rooms  with  wood-block  flooring.  The  walls  (which 
are  double,  with  an  air-space  of  4i^  in.  between  them) 
were  finished,  and  the  roof  also,  about  four  weeks 
ago,  and  the  plastering  of  the  upper  floor  was  com- 
pleted on  the  i6th  inst.  I should  here  mention  that 
I am  not  going  to  paper  any  of  the  rooms  till  at  least 
a year  after  the  house  is  occupied. 

What  I hope  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to 
tell  me  is— Whether  there  is  any  recognised  means 
of  accurately  testing  the  degree  of  dryness  of  the 
plaster,  say,  in  four  weeks’  time  from  now,  and  of 
judging  from  the  result  whether  the  rooms  would  be 
safe  to  sleep  in  on  and  from  September  29. 

Arazaty. 


BUILDING-LINE  QUESTION. 

Sir, — I intend  building  a cottage  on  a plot  of 
ground  adjoining  my  house,  which  is  6 ft.  from  the 
pavement  or  original  building-line.  I am  desirous  of 
building  from  the  old  line,  but  the  Corporation  of 
West  Ham  say  I must  set  the  cottage  back  to  my 
bouse.  As  this  is  a great  hardship  I shall  be  glad 
to  know  what  action  they  can  take  in  the  matter, 
the  road  being  about  40  ft.  wide,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  proijerty  is  built  on  the  old  line. 

D.  S.  McBean. 


TINSLEY  PARK  BOARD  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION,  SHEFFIELD. 

The  following  correspondence  in  reference  to 
the  recent  competition  for  the  Tinsley  Park 
Board  School,  Sheffield,  has  been  sent  to  us  for 
publication : — 

To  THE  Chairman  and  Me.mhers  of  the 
Sheffield  School  Board. 

Gentlemen, — The  Council  of  the  Sheffield 
Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors  have  bad  their 
attention  drawn  by  several  competitors  to  the 
assessor’s  report  on  the  designs  submitted  for  the 
school  at  Tinsley  Park-road,  and  to  the  award  of 
the  first  place  to  the  design,  " Sanglier  Rouge.” 

The  service  rendered  to  the  School  Board  by  the 
architects  of  Sheffield,  in  submitting  fourteen  sets 
of  designs  for  the  school,  at  a cost  to  the  profession 
of  considerably  more  than  the  commission  to  be 
paid  for  the  completed  building,  is,  it  is  hoped,  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  Council  of  the  Sheffield 
Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors  venturing  to 
submit  their  views  to  the  Sheffield  School  Board. 

The  award  appears  to  be  based  upon  one  of  the 
concluding  paragraphs  of  the  assessor's  report 
rather  than  upon  the  preceding  fuller  criticism. 

The  assessor  brackets  together  as  equal  "Sanglier 
Rouge  ” and  " MuUum  in  Parvo,”  the  former  for  his 
higher  qualities  of  architectural  design,  the  latter  for 
his  more  perfect  fitness  of  plan,  and  slates  that  " on 
a third  ground,  viz.,  that  of  suitability  to  site,  he 
prefers  {he/onner,"  although  from  the  detail  report 
the  luiii-r  appears  to  be  the  one  he  prefers. 

The  assessor's  fuller  criticism  of  design,  " Sanglier 
Rouge,”  states  that  it  provides  only  three  infant 
class-rooms  (which  is  contrary  to  the  conditions  of 
the  competition)  ; and.  after  enumerating  points  in 
which  the  plan  does  not  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Education  Department,  states  "but 
although  ranking  artistically  higher  than  any  other, 
the  defect  of  plan  is  serious." 

The  assessor's  fuller  criticism  of  design,  " Multum 
in  Parvo,”  states  that  " the  position  of  the  building 
on  the  land  is  well  managed,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
playgrounds  will  be  sunny, ' ’ that  he  "is  the  only  one 
who' has  met  all  the  difficulties  without  any  waste 
or  surplusage  in  plan  ” ; and  further  that  " he  is  also 
at  the  top  in  point  of  economy.” 


The  conditions  of  the  competition  state  that  the 
buildings  are  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
Education  Department. 

The  rules  to  be  observed  in  planning  schools,  as 
issued  by  that  department,  enumerate  "convenience 
of  plan,  suitable  lighting,  and  proper  sub-division 
into  classes,”  as  leading  essentials,  and  " the  school 
architect  is  recommended  first  to  perfect  his  plan.” 

The  Council  of  the  Sheffield  Society  of  ."irchitects 
and  Surveyors  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  first 
place  should  have  been  awarded  to  "Multum  in 
Parvo”;  and  further,  that  the  design  "Sanglier 
Rouge”  should  have  been  set  aside,  as  not  having 
complied  with  the  conditions  as  to  the  number  of 
class-rooms  for  infants. — We  are,  Gentlemen,  yours 
respectfully, 

(Signed)  Edwd.  M.  Gibbs,  President. 

,,  Charles  Hadfield,  Vice-President. 

Sheffield,  July  28,  1894. 


School  Board  Offices,  Sheffield. 

August  17.  1894. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  directed  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  a letter  signed  by  yourself  and  Mr. 
Hadfield  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Sheffield 
Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors,  and  dated 
July  28,  1894. 

The  Board  regret  to  find  that  an  objection  has 
been  taken  to  their  decision  upon  the  recent  com- 
petition. but  I am  to  point  out  that  your  Council 
has  evidently  laboured  under  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  an  assessor  was  appointed,  whereas 
the  Board  simply  asked  for  advice,  and  reserved  to 
themselves  the  full  power  of  determining  which,  if 
any,  plan  should  be  adopted.  They  made  their 
selection  in  perfectly  good  faith,  after  very  careful 
consideration,  and  they  cannot  alter  their  decision. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  JNO.  F.  'Moss,  Clerk. 

E.  M.  Gibbs,  Esq., 

15,  St.  James'  Pozv,  Sheffield. 


John  F.  Moss,  Esq.,  Clerk  to  the  Sheffield 
StiHOoi.  Board. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  August  17th,  1894. 

The  Council  of  the  Sheffield  Society  o'f  Architects 
and  Surveyors  request  you  to  assure  your  Bo.ird  that 
thev  never  doubted  but  that  the  selection  of  the 
designs  was  made  in  perfectly  good  faith. 

The  Council  have,  however,  to  notice  that  your 
letter  of  August  17th  does  not  reply  to  the  main 
points  of  contention  of  ihe  letter  of  July  aSih,  and 
as  your  letter  has  been  published,  the  Council  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  send  copies  of  the  whole 
correspondence  to  the  professional  papers. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Edward  M.  Gi  bs. 


Ube  Stuhent’s  Coluniii. 

DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
SUPPLY.  — VII 1. 

VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  PUMPS  [contilllicd]. 

nHE  working  barrel  is  formed  of  hard  grey 
metal,  bored  out  and  made  truly 
cylindrical  in  the  larger  punip.%  and 
with  a gun-metal  or  copper  liner  inserted  in  the 
smaller  ones.  The  ends  are  slightly  bell-mouthed, 
and  are  made  sufficiently  long  to  allow  from  3 in. 
to  12  in.  clearance  beyond  the  actual  stroke  of 
the  pump.  The  thickness  of  the  metal  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  rising  main,  owing  to  the  wear 
and  tear,  and  so  as  to  allow  for  re-boring  when 
necessary.  In  forcing  • pumps  the  top  of  the 
barrel  is  made  tight  with  a stuffing-box  or  gland 
packed  with  metallic  material,  which  can  be 
renewed  without  stopping  the  working  of  the 
pump. 

The  clack  or  waist-piece  contains  a turned 
conical  seating  for  the  valve.  In  some  cases,  in 
open-topped  pumps,  a second  seating  of  larger 
diameter  is  provided  above  the  one  generally  in 
use.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
it  enables  a temporary  valve  to  be  lowered,  in 
the  event  of  an  accident,  to  act  until  access  can 
be  had  to  the  defective  valve.  Door-pieces  are  fixed 
.so  as  to  enable  the  bucket  and  clack  to  be  examined 
or  changed.  These,  of  course,  are  only  available 
when  the  water  is  below  the  level  at  which  they 
are  situated.  The  diameter  of  the  suction-pipe 
may  bo  reduced  below  the  level  of  the  clack  or 
valve  to  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  area 
of  the  working-barrel,  except  in  the  case  of  quick- 
running pumps,  when  the  diameter  should  not  be 
less  than  that  of  the  working-barrel. 

The  rose,  windbore,  or  strainer  at  the  bottom 
of  the  suction-pipe  takes  various  shapes,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  make  the  aggregate  area  of  the 
apertures  not  less  than  from  two  to  two  and  a-half 
times  the  area  of  the  suction-pipe. 

The  pump-rods  are  cither  made  of  wrought-iron 
I with  flanged  mints  bolted  together,  or  of  pitch- 
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pine  connected  by  means  of  iron  side-plates  and 
bolts  runninc  through  the  rods.  Hard-wood 
guides  are  affixed  to  the  rods  when  working  in  a 
rising  main,  and  metal  rollers  guide  the  rods  when 
working  a plunger. 

The  valves,  of  which  there  are  at  least  two  in 
every  pump,  either  fixed  or  movable,  require  the 
most  careful  attention,  as  they  fretjuently  cause 
a large  portion  of  the  power  of  the  pumping 
apparatus  to  be  lost.  It  is  essential  that  they 
should  offer  little  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
the  water  in  one  direction,  and  close  the  passage 
quickly  and  entirely  m the  contrary  direction,  so 
as  to  prevent  slip.  The  weight  of  the  valve 
should  be  sufficient  to  close  without  knocking, 
and  be  light  enough  to  be  lifted  without  offering 
undue  resistance  to  the  water.  In  high  lifts  the 
valve  is  usually  calculated  at  l lb.  in  weight  per 
square  inch  of  area,  equal  to  23  ft.  of  water  ; 
and  for  low  lifts  it  varies  from  ■}  lb.  to  i lb.  per 
square  inch  of  area.  The  velocity  of  the  water 
through  the  valves  should  not  exceed  5 ft.  per 
second.  The  valves  used  in  pumps  belong  to  one 
of  two  classes,  the  hinged  or  door,  and  the 
spindle  valve. 

The  flap  or  hinged  valve  (Fig.  8)  consists  of  a 
flap  or  sheet  of  leather,  stiflened  and  weighted 


8 . 

with  mebil  plates,  working  on  .1  hinge,  the  shell 
being  of  wood  or  metal. 

The  butterfly  valve  (Fig.  9)  is  of  frequent 
application,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  wings 
or  flaps,  consisting  of  semi-circular  discs  hinged 


/Vy  9. 

to  the  centre  of  the  shell.  The  wings,  or  flaps, 
are  stiffened  and  weighted  with  metal  plates, 
similar  to  the  flap,  or  hinged,  valve,  and  the  shell 
is  formed  of  wood  or  metal. 

I he  mitre  valve  (Fig.  10),  used  mainly  in 
horizontal  pumps,  consists  of  a circular  metallic 


disc,  with  conical  face,  the  upper  portion  having 
a short  spindle  to  limit  its  lift,  and  feathers  below 
to  guide  the  valve  on  to  its  seat. 

The  rubber  disc  valves  (Fig.  it),  both  single 
and  double,  are  largely  used  for  lift-pumps,  and 
consist  of  an  iron  or  gun-metal  seat  or  grid,  either 
forming  part  of  the  shell  or  fitting  into  a recess  in 
it.  The  rubber  forms  the  valve,  and  prevepted 


from  rising  too  high  by  the  guard  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  apertures  in  the  seat  or  grid  are 
placed  at  an  angle  to  produce  a circular  motion 
in  the  water,  and  thence  in  the  valve.  This  pre- 
vents the  valve  from  falling  in  the  same  position 


and  gradually  cutting  the  rubber.  Sufficient 
clearance  must  be  allowed  around  the  spindle  for 
the  lift  of  the  valve.  Strong  dark  blue  rubber, 
which  is  a liitle  heavier  than  pure  rubber,  stands 
better  for  heavy  work. 

The  double-beat  valve  (Fig.  12)  was  first  intro- 
duced by  the  well-known  firm  of  Harvey  -S;  West, 
of  Ilayle,  for  the  Wicksteed  Cornish  engine  at  the 
East  London  Waterworks.  It  was  designed  to 
overcome  the  battering  and  the  great  wear  and 


tear  of  the  llap-valvcs,  and  has  been  used  with 
little  modification  up  to  the  present  time. 
It  consists  of  a circular  ring,  on  which  the 
lower  part  of  the  valve  beats,  and  a similar 
ring  of  less  diameter  on  the  plate  of  which 
the  upper  part  beats,  forming  “ the  doulde 
beat."  The  beats  are  formed  of  lignum-vitre  or 
white  metal,  and  frequently  of  leather.  They 
are  fixed  to  the  valve  and  beat  on  a gun-metal 
seat.  The  valve  consists  of  a double  cylinder, 
one  within  the  other  forming  one  piece,  open  top 
and  bottom,  and  working  on  a spindle.  The 
webs  connecting  the  parts  together  are  placed  at  a 
slight  angle,  to  cause  the  valve  to  rotate  during 
the  influx  of  water  every  time  it  rises  and  falls, 
which  keeps  the  beats  perfect  and  tends  to 
prevent  grooving.  The  great  advantage  of  this 
valve  is  its  small  lift,  owing  to  the  two  openings 
for  discharge,  and  the  vibration  caused  by  the 
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closing  of  the  valve  being  diminished  in  con- 
sequence. 

The  three  and  four-beat  valves  only  jirosent 
slight  variations,  due  to  the  multiple  number  of 
beats. 

The  Riedler  valve,  which  is  being  largely 
used  on  the  Continent  for  cjuick-spced  pumps, 
is  giving  great  satisfaction.  Professor  Riedler, 
the  inventor  of  the  v.alve,  has  made  a 
series  of  observations  on  the  action  of  valves 
(Indicator-Versuche  au  I’umpen),  and  the  valve 
referred  to  is  the  result  of  his  investigations,  with 
a view  to  remedying  the  defects  of  valves  used  in 
quick-speed  pumps.  The  lift  is  performed  auto- 
matically, and  the  closing  of  the  valve  is  accom- 
plished by  a spring  and  lever. 

The  air-vessel  is  simply  a cylindrical  vessel  of 
cast-  or  wrought-iron  with  a dome  top  and  inlet 
and  outlet  connexions  from  the  pump  at  or  near 
the  base.  The  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel 
is  compressed  until  it  balances  the  pressure  of  the 
water  being  pumped.  At  those  parts  of  the 
stroke  at  which  the  motion  of  the  pump  piston 
exceeds  the  average  speed,  the  surplus  water 
further  compresses  the  air  to  a small  extent,  and 
is  thereby  received  into  the  air-vessel ; again,  at 
those  i)arts  of  the  stroke  where  the  speed  of  the 
piston  is  below  the  average,  the  water  thus  stored 
up  in  the  air-vessel  is  forced  out  by  the  expansion 
of  the  air,  and  supplies  the  deficiency.  The  air- 
vessel  equalises  the  strain  on  the  pumps  and 
pipes  through  which  the  water  flows,  and  renders 
the  delivery  nearly  constant,  and  is  to  the  flow  of 
water  what  the  fly-wheel  is  to  an  engine.  The 
only  trouble  in  practice  is  that  of  keeping  the  air- 
vessel  charged  with  air,  as  compressed  air  in 
contact  with  water  is  more  or  less  rapidly 
absorbed.  Provision  should  be  made  either  by 
having  a small  pump  for  the  purpose  of  pumping 
air  into  the  air-vessel,  or  a small  cock  should  be 
fixed  on  the  suction-pipe  to  allow  air  to  be 
pumped  with  the  water. 

TV/e  quantity  of  water  contained  in  a pipe  i.s 
determined  by  the  formula  x=  '00283  ^ 

which  j'  = quantity  in  gallons,  fl'=diametcr  of  pipe 
in  inches,  and  /=length  of  pipe  in  inches  ; being 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  area  of  a circle  in  square 
inches  is  '7854  d-,  and  a gallon  contains  277  cubic 

inches,  therefore--^ — “ — '00283  d'H  ; and  x 
X io=:weight  in  lbs.,  the  weight  of  a gallon  of 
water  being  10  lbs. 

To  find  the  pressure  oj  water  hi  a pipe.  The 
pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  inch  is  determined  by 
the  formula  Jr=s'433  h,  in  which  .r  = the  pressure 
in  lbs.  per  square  inch,  /i  = tbe  head  or  height  of 
water  in  feet ; being  based  on  the  fact  that  a cubic 
foot  of  water  weighs  62 '4  lbs.  and  a square  foot 
62'4 

contains  144  square  inches,  therefore ——— = '433 
lbs.  ^ 

The  quantity  oj  water  delivered  at  each  stroke 
of  a pump  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  formula 
given  for  the  contents  of  a pipe.  \\  d = the 
diameter  of  the  working  barrel  or  plunger  in 
inches,  / = the  length  of  stroke  in  inches. 

The  quantity  delivered  per  minute  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute  multiplied 
by  *00283 

These  calculations  make  no  allowance  for  slip, 
which  varies  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  pumps.  The  amount 
of  slip  is  determined  by  accurately  measuring  the 
c(uantity  of  water  delivered  by  the  pumps  into  a 
cistern  or  tank  of  known  capacity,  or  over  a weir, 
and  comparing  the  quantity  with  (he  calculated 
deliver)',  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
pump.  The  method  of  gauging  over  weirs  will 
be  described  in  a future  paper. 


OBITUAR  i . 

Mk.  Wvatt  I’Apworth. — We  regret  to  record 
the  death,  which  occurred  last  Sunday  morning.  01 
Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth.  According  to  \'dq.  Jonrnat  of 
the  Institute  of  Architects,  Mr.  Papworth  was 
present,  a boy  of  twelve  year.':,  at  the  first  general 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  held  July  2.  1834.  when  his 
father,  with  eleven  others,  subscribed  their  names  to 
the  first  address,  and  he  attended  the  anniversary 
dinner  held  on  the  and  ult.  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms. 
He  was  born  January  23,  1822,  and  was  the  second 
son  of  lohn  B.  Papworth.  architect  to  the  King  of 
Wiirtemburg.  Educated  at  University  College 
School,  he  received  bis  early  professional  training  in 
the  office  of  his  father.  Serving  for  a time  under  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  Westminster,  he  after- 
wards entered  the  office  of  Sir  John  Rennie,  and 
subsequently  accepted  the  appointment  of  assistant, 
and  later  of  surveyor,  to  the  .\lliance  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  the  branch  office  of  which  at  Ipswich 
was  erected  from  bis  designs.  This  appoint- 
ment he  held  for  over  forty  years,  retiring  in 
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1888.  He  rearranged  the  large  corner  building 
in  King  - street,  St.  James's,  for  the  Junior 
Army  and  Navy  Club,  and  was  successful  in  a 
number  of  competitions,  though  from  one  cause  or 
another  only  three  or  four  of  his  designs  were  carried 
into  execution.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Insti- 
tute in  i860,  and  served  for  many  years  on  the 
Council,  of  which  he  was  a member  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  had  been  Master  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Clothworkers,  and  took  a leading  part 
in  the  promotion  of  technical  education.  He  was 
the  editor  of  the  last  three  editions  of  Gwilt's 
" F.ncyclopasdia,"  the  chief  contributor  to  the 
" Dictionary  of  Architecture,"  which  he  edited  from 
its  beginning,  and  which  he  lived  to  complete. 
Among  his  other  literary  work  may  be  mentioned 
the  "Life  and  W'orks  of  J.  B.  Papworth " (his 
father),  privately  printed  in  1879,  and  his  " Renais- 
sance and  Italian  Styles  of  Architecture  in  Great 
Britain.”  published  in  1883,  He  was  a frequent 
contributor  to  the  Journal  ol  the  Institute,  as  well  as 
to  XoU’s  and  Querks.  The  essay,  " Peculiar  Charac- 
teristics of  the  Palladian  School  of  Architecture,” 
won  him  the  silver  medal  of  the  Institute  in  1849. 
Mr.  Papworth,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  Curator 
of  Sir  John  Soane's  Mus?um. 

Herr  Fr.anz  Schmitz. — We  regret  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Herr  Franz  Selimitz,  the 
" Dombaumeister  " of  Strassburg.  He  succeeded 
August  Hartel  in  the  supervision  of  the  Strass- 
bnrg  Cathedral,  and  is  considered  to  have  most 
ably  filled  this  difficult  post  during  the  present 
important  period  of  its  renovation.  Herr  Schmitz 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  lie  had  only  lield 
office  at  Strassburg  since  i8go.  Before  that  he  was 
for  six  years  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners at  Cologne,  where  he  had  been  trained  as  a 
master  mason  on  the  Cathedral  works.  He  w'as  a 
pupil  of  Von  Schmidt,  of  Vienna.  Soon  after  1864 
Herr  Schmitz  practised  privately,  building  a number 
of  churches  in  the  Rhine  district  and  one  at  Copen- 
hagen. Of  the  many  buildings  which  were  restored 
under  his  supervision  we  may  mention  the  Bonn 
"Minster.”  Of  his  literary  works,  "The  Cologne 
Cathedral ; its  Construction  and  its  Decoration,"  is 
the  best  known. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Chm’el.  Wolverh.ampton  Ori'iian  Asylum 
— The  foundation-stone  of  a new  chapel  at  the 
Wolverhampton  Orphan  Asylum  was  laid  recently. 
The  building  is  Tudor  in  style,  and  its  erection  will 
be  on  the  rising  ground  at  the  southern  end  of  tlie 
present  building.  It  is  cruciform  in  plan,  consisting 
of  nave,  choir,  and  sanctuary,  and  north  and  south, 
transepts,  with  organ  chamber  and  vestry.  The 
dimensions  are — height  45  ft.,  length  100  ft.,  width 
across  the  transepts  50  tt.,  across  nave  and  choir 
24  ft.  The  children's  entrance  is  on  the  north  side, 
and  visitors  will  be  admitted  by  a porch  at  the 
north-west  angle,  while  a western  doorway  is  to  be 
provided  for  exit  for  processions  on  festive  occa- 
sions. Externally  the  new  chapel  will  be  faced 
with  local  bricks  with  diaper  pattern  worked  in 
Hollington  stone  dressings.  The  windows  are  to  be 
filled  in  with  sheet  glass  and  leaded  lights,  and  the 
roof  will  be  constructed  of  red  deal  and  slated.  A 
feature  in  the  western  elevation  towards  the 
Penn-road  will  be  an  oak  turret,  in  which 
will  be  provided  a staircase  for  access  to  the 
root,  and  room  for  a bell  if  required.  Internally 
the  building  is  arranged  to  accommodate  400 
persons.  It  is  proposed  to  finish  the  walls  in  stucco 
relieved  with  stone  dressings  and  bandings,  the 
upper  part  of  the  chancel  walls  being  faced  entirely 
with  stone,  and  the  lower  part  stuccoed  so  as  to 
admit  of  future  decoration  with  frescoes  or  mosaic 
when  desired.  The  aisles  will  be  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles,  the  remainder  of  the  floor  being  of  wood 
blocks.  The  choir,  consisting  of  thirty  stalls,  will 
be  of  oak,  the  remainder  of  the  sittings  being  in  red 
deal.  The  building  of  the  chapel  has  been  entrusted 
to  Messrs.  H.  Willcock  tS:  Co.,  Darlington-strcet. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  F.  T.  Beck,  Darlington. 

New  Catholic  Church,  Bridlin'oton.— This 
building,  which  was  opened  on  Thursday  by 
Cardinal  Vaughan,  has  been  designed  by  and 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Smith,  Brodrick,  5:  Lowther,  architects,  Hull.  The 
church  is  in  an  early  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  consists  of  a nave,  54  ft.  long  by  17  ft.  wide, 
with  north  and  south  aisles  8 ft.  wide,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  aisle  is  a side  chapel ; one  is  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  other  to  the  Sacred 
Heart.  Each  chapel  has  above  the  altar,  and  at 
the  side,  traceried  stone  windows,  which  have 
been  filled  in  with  stained  glass ; the  roofs  are 
groined  with  the  best  selected  pitch-pine  boards,  and 
moulded  ribs,  which  terminate  with  a carved  boss. 
The  sanctuary  is  20  ft.  in  length  and  17  ft.  in 
width,  and  has  an  octagonal  apse,  with  traceried 
stone  windows,  and  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a 
lofty  arch,  resting  on  clustered  shafts  of  polished 
Derbyshire  marble,  and  canitals  richly  carved  in 
Early  English  foliage  and  moulded  bands  and  bases. 
The  arches  separating  the  sanctuary  from  the  side 
chapels  are  filled  in  with  traceried  oak  screens.  The 
nave  is  divided  on  either  side  from  the  aisles  by 
arcades  of  four  bays,  with  moulded  arches  on  octa- 
gonal shafts  of  Hopton  Wood  polished  stone,  and 


moulded  caps  and  bases.  The  nave  has  a clearstory 
of  lancet-headed  windows  and  the  aisles  are  also 
lighted  by  similar  shaped  windows.  The  choir 
gallery  is  at  the  west  end  above  the  main  entrance, 
with  an  organ  chamber  at  one  side.  The  west 
front  of  the  church  is  the  most  prominent  feature  ; it 
is  built  of  the  best  red  stock  bricks  and  stone 
dressings,  and  the  ma-ssive  angle  buttresses  terminate 
in  pinnacles  of  stone.  A long  two-light  traceried 
window  and  a single  light  one  on  either  side  fill 
the  gables  above  the  western  entrance.  Carved 
stone  niches  are  fi.'ced  between  the  centre  and  side 
windows  for  statues  of  the  patron  saints.  The 
gable  is  coped  with  moulded  stone,  and  the  apex  is 
a finely-worked  cross.  There  is  a large  working  and 
private  sacristy,  and  in  a recess  in  the  aisle  w’all  is  the 
Confessional.  A large  heating  chamber  is  formed 
below  the  sacristy  for  a high-pressure  heating  appar- 
atus. The  accommodation  provides  for  about  300 
adults.  The  contract  was  let  to  Mr.  John  Rennard, 
at  1,870/.  Mr.  Bayart,  of  Bruges,  has  executed 
ihe  oak  stalls  and  screens,  Mr.  Ebner,  the 
whole  of  the  marble  terrazzo  floors.  Messrs.  King 
& Co.  supplied  the  heating  apparatus,  and  Messrs. 
Milne  & Son,  of  T.eeds,  the  basket  - shaped  gas 
pendants  which  hang  from  the  centre  of  the  nave 
arches.  Mr.  Frith,  of  Hull,  has  executed  the  stone 
carving,  and  the  stone  altar  in  the  Lady  Chapel  is 
also  his  work. 

Yorkshire  Penny  Bank,  Leeds.— On  the 
lylh  inst.  the  new  Yorkshire  Penny  Bank,  Leeds, 
was  opened.  The  new  building  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Bulmer  (Messrs.  I’erkins  & 
Bulmer).  It  has  a frontage  to  Toronlo-street  of 
115  ft.,  and  the  main  front  to  Infirmary-street 
extends  over  103  ft.,  while  at  the  angle  a tower  rises 
to  a height  of  120  ft.  'I'be  bank  proper,  wliich  is 
located  on  the  ground  floor,  has  two  entrances  from 
Infirmary-street,  and  is  a room  90  ft.  by  40  ft.  A 
series  of  arches  with  carved  stone  caps  and  bases 
run  around  the  room,  those  to  the  front  and  rear 
enclosing  the  windows,  while  the  corresponding 
spaces  on  the  side  walls  are  filled  in  with  marble, 
and  the  spandiels  between  ilie  arches  with  marble 
mosaic.  The  floor  space  in  front  of  the  public 
counter  is  laid  with  marble  mosaic,  the  floor  behind 
being  laid  with  wood  blocks,  and  the  ceiling  is 
panelled  with  fibrous  plaster.  The  desks  and 
counters  are  of  oak,  and  the  same  material  has  been 
employed  in  panelling  the  room.  At  the  far  end 
of  the’  room  is  a hydraulic  lift  which  carries  the 
ledgers,  &c.  .Mown  to  a vault  below.  The  inspection 
screens,  between  the  bank  and  the  adjoining  rooms  of 
the  manager  and  theassistant-manager,  are  filled  with 
coloured  glass,  and  the  room  is  lighted  at  either  side 
by  {five  plate-glass  windows.  Leading  out  of  the 
manager's  room  is  a strong-room,  constructed  of 
steel  plates  and  steel  rails  in  cement.  The  manager’s 
and  sub-manager's  rooms  are  separated  by  a corridor 
leading  from  the  bank  to  the  board-room.  The  sub- 
manager's room  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
corridor,  and  beyond  it  is  the  inspectors'  room  ; 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage  is  a hydraulic 
lift,  communicating  with  all  floors  of  the  building, 
and  intended  for  the  use  of  the  porter.  Beyond  the 
lift  is  what  is  known  as  the  directors’  entrance, 
which  leads  from  Toronto-street,  and  the  directors’ 
cloak-room,  with  floor,  walls,  and  ceiling  of  glazed 
tiles.  The  board-room  is  33^  ft.  by  24  ft.  The 
walls  are  panelled  with  a daefo  of  English  brown 
oak,  the  space  above  being  lined  with  Sienna 
marble,  with  deep  red  bands.  The  floor  is  laid 
with  parquetry.  The  premises  are  lighted  through- 
out with  electricity.  To  the  rear  of  the  bank  room, 
and  at  the  right-hand  of  the  building,  is  a wing, 
with  a separate  entrance  from  Infirmary-street, 
containing  accommodation  for  the  clerks.  On 
the  ground  floor  there  is  a lavatory,  with 
t l-’d  walls  and  ceiling,  and  mosaic  floor.  The 
Lank  is  warmed  on  the  hot-air  principle. 
The  whole  of  the  ground  floor  is  occupied 
by  the  bank  premises.  The  two  upper  floors 
are  laid  out  in  suites  of  offices.  These  are 
approached  by  a stone  staircase,  placed  in  the  tower, 
and  also  by  a hydraulic  passenger  lift,  which  has 
been  erected  by  Mr.  Robert  Middleton,  of  Slieepscar 
Foundry.  There  are  on  each  of  the  upper  floors  five 
suites  of  offices,  with  from  two  to  five  rooms  each. 
On  emerging  from  the  staircase,  on  either  floor  the 
visitor  passes  through  a vestibule,  from  which 
corridors,  running  at  right-angles  along  the  two 
main  lines  of  the  building,  give  access  to  the  offices. 
The  passages  are  laid  with  mosaic,  and  the  walls  and 
ceilings  are  tiled.  All  the  offices  are  in  every  c.ase 
illuminated  by  electricity,  and  lighted  by  windows. 
The  rooms  are  laid  with  wooden  blocks,  and 
are  fitted  with  majolica  fire-places.  The  build- 
ing, which  throughout  is  constructed  as  far 
as  possible  of  fireproof  material,  represents  a 
total  outlay  of  about  50,000/.,  and  has  occupied 
about  three  years  in  erection.  Messrs.  Nicholson  & 
Sons,  of  Leeds,  are  the  general  contractors  ; Messrs. 
Illingworth  & Ingham  have  supplied  the  wood 
block  and  parquetry  floors  ; Messrs.  Marsh,  Jones, 
& Cribb  the  oak  fittings  of  the  bank  and  board- 
rooms  : and  Mr.  Wragge,  of  Manchester,  has 
carried  out  the  wrought-iron  ornamental  work  to  the 
architect’s  designs.  The  marble  and  mosaic  work 
has  been  provided  by  Messrs.  Pattison  & Sons,  of 
Manchester ; the  coloured  glass  by  Messrs.  Powell 
Bros.,  of  Leeds  ; and  Messrs.  Dixon  & Son,  of 
Leeds,  have  supplied  the  wiring  for  the  electric 
lighting.  Mr.  Gilbert  Seal,  of  London,  has  executed 


the  fibrous  plaster  ceilings  ; and  the  system  of  hof 
water  heating  apparatus  has  been  fitted  by  Messrs 
Ashwell  & Nesbit,  Leicester. 

Conservative  Cluh.  Pontypool. — The  foun- 
dation-stone of  the  new  club  in  Osborne-road,  Ponty- 
pool, has  just  been  laid  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hanbury. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  D.  J.  Lougher,  Pontypool,  and 
Messrs.  Monk  & Co.,  of  Newport  and  Crumlin,  are 
tlie  contractors. 

New  Hotel,  Lossiemouth.— Contracts  have 
been  arranged  for  the  erection  of  a hotel  at  Wotfield, 
Lossiemouth,  Elginshire.  The  building  will  be 
built  in  a free  Classic  style,  with  large  public  rooms. 
The  bedroom  accommodation,  in  the  first  instance, 
will  be  for  thirty  guests,  and,  when  finished,  will 
accommodate  forty-five  guests.  The  site  overlooks 
the  golfing  links,  and  in  the  grounds  will  be  a large 
bowling-green  and  tennis-courts  for  the  recreation  of 
visitors.  Mr.  R.  B.  Pratt,  of  Elgin,  is  the  architect. 

Technical  Schools,  Oxford. — The  formal 
opening  of  the  new  block  of  buildings  erected  in 
Church-street,  St.  Ebbe’s,  by  the  Corporation  of 
Oxford,  for  the  purpose  of  a school  for  technical 
instruction,  took  place  on  the  i4tli  inst.  The 
btiilding  has  been  erected  at  a cost,  including 
fittings,  of  about  4,500/.  The  front  elevation  has 
been  designed  by  the  architect  to  consist  partly  of 
the  old  school  bouse  and  partly  of  new  work,  the 
latter  being  of  red  Heaciington  bricks,  with  dressings 
of  box-ground  freestone,  and  gabled.  The  mam 
gateway  leads  through  a wide-arched  corridor  into 
a yard.  From  this  corridor  there  are  entrances  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  to  the  various  class- 
rooms intended  for  the  work  of  the  science,  art, 
commercial,  and  domestic  students,  and  also  to  the 
caretaker’s  rooms.  This  block  of  buildings  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  school. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  yard,  and  facing  the  en- 
trance through  the  corridor,  are  the  workshops  for 
the  wood  and  metal  departments.  The  department 
for  science  students  consists  of  three  rooms,  .1  lecture 
room,  and  chemical  ami  physical  laboratory,  and  a 
master's  room.  The  site  of  these  rooms  was 
formerly  that  of  the  Bluccoat  School.  The  depart- 
ment for  art  students  consists  of  a room,  52  ft. 
by  22  ft.  ; also  two  class-rooms,  together  with 
a master's  room.  The  art  rooms  are  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  new  portion  of  the  buildings  ; on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  same  is  a corridor  opening 
into  three  large  class-rooms,  which  may  be  used  as 
required,  either  by  science,  art,  domestic,  or  com- 
mercial students.  The  buildings  are  heated  by  the 
hot-water  system,  the  boiler  and  storage  rooms 
being  in  the  basement  below.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  H.  W.  Moore  ; the  builder,  Mr.  Charles  Curtis  ; 
and  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  R.  England. 

Board  SrnooLS.  Gateshead. — New  Board 
Schools  have  just  been  completed  at  Gateshead. 
They  are  placed  on  a site  at  the  junction  of  old 
Durham-road  with  Inskip-terrace,  "rherc  is  accom- 
modation for  1,080  children  in  three  departments — 
VIZ.,  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  the  latter  being  a one- 
story  building  in  a separate  block.  Advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  fall  in  the  site  by  providing  a 
manual  instruction  room  and  a cookery  class 
room  in  the  basement  story  of  the  senior  school, 
which  are  accessible  from  both  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
departments.  .A  central  corridor  gives  access  to  all 
the  class-rooms.  The  school-rooms  are  divided  by 
means  of  patent  movable  partitions  ; accommoda- 
tion in  the  way  of  cloak-rooms,  lavatories,  store- 
rooms, &c.,  is  provided.  An  emergency  staircase 
(with  extra  exits)  is  provided  at  the  east  end 
of  the  main  school.  The  playgrounds,  with  play- 
sheds,  offices,  &c. , are  separate  in  each  depart- 
ment. The  materials  are  red  local  bricks,  with 
stone  dressings  for  exterior  walls.  A caretaker's 
house,  consisting  of  a sitting-room,  kitchen,  scullery, 
and  three  bed -rooms,  &c. , is  situated  at  the 
angle  of  old  Durham-road  and  Inskip-terrace,  and 
commands  all  the  entrances.  The  heating  through- 
out is  by  means  of  hot  water  ; at  the  same  time  each 
class-room  is  provided  with  a fireplace.  The  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  Thos.  Hunter,  of  'Washington,  and 
; the  sub-contractors  are: — Slating,  C.  Nicholson, 
Newcastle ; plumbing,  Messrs.  Threlgeld  & 
Wallace,  Newcastle ; plastering,  W.  R.  Dodds, 
Jarrow ; painting  <and  glazing,  Thos.  Metcalf, 
Darlington.  The  heating  is  by  Messrs.  Henry 
Walker  & Sons.  Newcastle.  The  contractor's  price 
for  the  whole  of  the  work  is  8,227/.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Stephen  Piper,  of  Newcastle,  whose  plans  were 
selected  in  competition.  Mr.  Edington  has  acted  as 
clerk  of  works. 

Porch,  Church  ok  St.  Peter.  Gjjeatworth, 
Northants.  — A south  porch,  of  thirteenth- 
century  design,  has  been  added  to  the  parishChurch 
of  St.  Peter,  Greatworth,  Northants.  The  builder 
was  Mr.  Watts,  of  Helmdon,  and  the  architect,  Mr. 
J.  Timms,  of  Banbury. 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel. 
Li.angefoie,  Anglesey. — Plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
R.  G.  Thomas,  of  Menai  Bridge,  have  been  selected 
for  a Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel,  at  IJan- 
gefoie,  Anglesey.  The  cost  of  building  will  be 
about  4,000/.  The  style  adopted  is  Italian,  with 
an  open  portico  of  Corinthian  columns. 

Restoration  of  Folkton  Church,  Scar- 
liOROUGH. — The  Parish  Church  of  Folkton,  near 
Scarborough,  is  now  being  partially  restored.  The 
works  which  are  at  present  being  carried  out  are  the 
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repairs  of  the  masonry  of  the  inside  of  the  church, 
and  also  of  the  walls.  The  floor  of  the  church  is  being 
lowered  to  its  original  level,  the  floor  of  the  sacrarium 
being  tiled.  The  nave  of  the  church  will  be  seated 
with  open  benches,  and  stalls  are  being  placed  in 
the  chancel,  and  new  altar-rails  and  standards,  and 
there  is  to  be  a new  pulpit.  The  wood  windows  on 
the  south  side  have  l>een  replaced  with  stone  ones  of 
fifteenth-century  character,  and  a new  door  is  also 
to  be  placed  on  this  side  of  the  church.  The  whole 
of  the  works  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Smith,  Brodrick,  & Lowther,  architects,  of 
Hull  : and  the  contract  is  being  earned  out  by  Mr. 
k.  Kilvington,  of  Nafferton,  and  Mr.  Rudd,  of 
Driffield. 


SANITAR  YAND  ENGINEERING  NE  lYS. 

Projected  Improvements  at  the  H.\rbour, 
Aberdeen. — Mr.  Henry  H.  Wake,  C.E.,  Harbour 
Engineer,  ^^underland,  who  was  consulted  on  the 
matter,  has  recommended  to  the  Aberdeen  Harbour 
Board  that  a new  entrance  to  the  Upper  Dock  be 
formed  about  70  ft.  to  the  south  of  the  present 
waterway,  and  that  the  existing  narrow  bridge  there 
from  one  side  of  the  docks  to  the  other  be  replaced 
by  a steel  single-swing  cantilever  bridge  with  bow- 
string girders,  capable  of  accommodating  two  lines 
of  railway,  besides  foot  and  carriage  traffic.  He 
also  advises  them  to  widen  Regent  Quay  by  about 
50  ft.  on  an  average  alongside  the  Victoria  Dock  for 
a length  of  700  ft.  eastwards  from  the  new  bridge, 
and  to  erect  two  new  goods-sheds,  45  ft.  wide,  with 
double  line  of  rails  between  the  sheds  and  the  quay 
face.  These  works  (including  hydraulic  machinery, 
abutments,  north  approach  to  bridge,  &c.)  will  cost 
fully  30,000/.  Mr.  Wake  also  recommends  the  widen- 
ing of  Trinity  Quay  and  the  portion  of  Regent  Quay 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Upper  Dock,  and  the  con- 
struction of  other  two  goods-sheds  there  at  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  16,000/.  : and  the  Works  Committee  of 
the  Harbour  Commissioners  have  recommended  that 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  improvements  con- 
templated, further  borrowing  powers,  to  the  extent 
of  50,000/,,  should  be  applied  for  in  the  private  Bill, 
as  to  rates,  &c.,  to  be  promoted  by  them  in  the 
ensuing  session  of  Parliament.  The  resident 
Harbour  Engineer,  Mr.  W.  Smith.  M.  Inst.C.lC., 
has  also  presented  a report  to  the  Commis- 
sioners as  to  the  disposal  of  dredgings  and 
the  increase  of  dock  accommodation.  He  states 
that  in  widening  the  navigation  channel  and 
deepening  it  to  28  ft.  at  high-water  of  spring 
tides,  besides  rock  excavation,  200,000  cubic  yards 
of  soil  and  silt,  to  a great  extent  stiff  red  clay,  will 
have  to  be  dredged  within  three  years.  He  points 
out  that  the  fishing  industry,  besides  occupying  a 
large  portion  of  the  tidal  harbour,  will  monopolise 
the  Albert  Basin,  and  that  there  is  no  room  for  much 
further  expansion  of  the  commercial  shipping  trade 
in  the  Victoria  and  Upper  Docks,  even  with 
widening  of  quays  and  erection  of  sheds.  He 
therefore  proposes  that  the  Commissioners  should 
apply  for  Parliamentary  powers  to  acquire  the 
foreshore  between  the  North  Pier  and  the  Beach 
Battery,  as  well  as  the  ground  at  present 
occupied  by  the  ropeworks  and  timber-yards  at 
Footdee,  anda  portion  of  the  Esplanade  at  the  sea 
beach,  which  was  made  up  by  the  Commissioners. 
The  total  area  of  ground  would  be  70  acres,  and  on 
this  site,  when  required,  might  be  formed  a large 
wet  dock  with  quays,  to  be  entered  from  the 
tidal  harbour  by  a lock  at  Pocra  Jetty.  Mr.  Smith 
suggests  that  the  soil  and  rock  to  be  dredged 
as  above  noted  should  be  utilised  in  forming  a 
watertight  embankment,  about  100  ft.  wide,  pro- 
tected by  a cemented  stone-pitched  slope  and  con- 
crete parapet  along  its  sea  face,  and  extending  from 
the  Old  Round  Head  of  the  North  Pier  to  the 
Beach  Battery,  a distance  of  1,100  yards.  This 
would  reclaim  from  the  sea  30  acres  (included  in 
the  above  70}.  a portion  of  which  would  afterwards 
be  filled  up  with  silt  from  the  harbour  by  means  of 
a sand-pump  placed  on  one  of  the  large  hoppers. 
The  expense  of  the  dock  and  quays  is  not  stated  ; 
but  the  cost  of  the  embankment,  slope,  and  parapet 
is  estimated  at  15,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the 
foreshore  rights  and  of  the  other  property  required. 
It  has  been  remitted  to  the  Works  Committee  to 
report  more  fully  next  month  on  all  the  above 
subjects. 

Sewage  Scheme,  Coventry.— The  General 
Works  Committee  of  the  Coventry  Corporation 
having  agreed  upon  the  following  report,  it  was 
submitted  to  the  City  Council  at  their  meeting  on 
the  14th  inst.  and  adopted: — "Your  committee 
have  received  from  Mr.  Mansergh  a report  on  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the  city.  This  report, 
together  with  the  whole  question  of  sewage  dispofal, 
yourcommittee  referred  to  a sub-committee.  ...  It 
appeared  to  them,  as  it  does  to  your  committee, 
that  the  Baginton  scheme  recommended  by  Mr. 
Mansergh  labours  under  two  disadvantages, 
(1)  the  difficulties  to  be  apprehended  in  dealing 
with  the  proprietors  of  the  land  to  be  acquired  and 
the  adjoining  residences,  (2)  the  restricted  area  of 
land  available,  especially  having  regard  to  the 
probability  of  future  extension.  The  sub-committee 
therefore  requested  Mr.  Mansergh  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  taking  the  effluent  from  the  present 
works  to  a filtration  area  at  Ryton  Bridge  instead  of 


at  Baginton.  Mr.  Mansergh  has  made  a rough 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  a scheme  carried  out  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  Baginton  scheme  mentioned  in 
his  report,  viz.,  enlarging  the  present  tanks  and 
treating  all  the  sewage  and  rainfall  there  up  to  a 
maximum  volume  of  19,000,000  gallons  per  day, 
carrying  half  that  volume  to  the  new  filtration  area, 
and  dealing  with  any  excess  above  half  at  the  present 
filter  area  at  Whitley.  The  estimate  is  56,000/. 
The  filtration  area  would  consist  of  about  120  acres 
of  land  immediately  below  Rvton  Bridge  in  the 
.\von  Valley.  . . . Your  committee  have  adopted 
the  recommendation  of  the  sub-committee  that  Mr. 
Mansergh  be  instructed  to  prepare  detailed  plans 
and  estimates  for  a scheme  based  on  the  doubling  ot 
the  present  lank  capacity,  and  the  acquisition  of  not 
less  than  120  acres  of  land  immediately  below  Ryton 
Bridge  in  the  Avon  Valley  for  the  treatment  of  the 
effluent  water,  in  order  that  application  may  be 
made  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  for  the 
necessary  powers  for  its  e.xecution. " 

Sanitation  in  Cornwall. — In  bis  report  for 
July,  as  Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the 
Cornwall  County  Uouncii,  Mr.  Sifvanus  Trevail  says  : 
— " It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  a tender  has  been 
accepted  for  providing  a water  supply  for  Lostwithiel, 
that  a loan  has  been  sanctioned  for  a water  supply 
to  St.  Austell,  and  also  the  long-looked-for  sanction  to 
the  loan  for  furnishing  the  water  supply  for  the 
Borough  of  Launceston.  The  carrying  of  this 
project  to  a successful  issue,  will  mark  one  of  the 
most  important  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  county,  and  upon  which  both  its  Mayor 
and  Corporation  may  be  heartily  congratulated.  At 
Newquay  the  water  supply  to  the  low  levels  of  the 
town  is  now  reported  as  being  adequate.  Phillack 
Local  Board  appears  to  be  still  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of  life  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  water.  The  Medical  Officer  has 
reported  that  one  of  its  public  wells  is  worse  con- 
taminated than  ever,  and  still  the  recommendation  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  Local  Board  to 
call  in  an  engineer  is  not  attended  to.  Nothing  has 
been  done  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  Porth- 
leven.  Scarlet  fever  is  again  making  its  appearance 
there.  Complaints  continue  to  reach  this  committee  of 
insanitary  conditions  at  Dobwalls,  especially  in 
respect  of  an  offensive  slaughter-house,  and  also  of 
very  offensive  tanneries  at  Grampound  . . . Scarlet- 
fever  cases  have  receded  from  202  in  June  to  117  in 
July,  but  there  has  been  increased  fatality,  and  the 
disease  is  reported  to  be  of  a very  malignant  type 
at  Buffer's  Hill,  Redruth.  There  is  still  the  usual 
complaint  of  want  of  isolation,  and  of  the  means  of 
isolation.  In  only  two  districts  in  the  county  is  the 
subject  of  isolation  hospital  accommodation  appa- 
rently receiving  serious  attention. " 

Sewage  Disposal  and  Electric  Lighting, 
Monmouth, — At  a recent  special  meeting  of  the 
Monmouth  Town  Council,  the  final  report  of 
Messrs.  Bramwell  & Harris,  Westminster,  on 
the  combined  schemes  of  sewage  disposal  and 
the  electric  lighting  of  the  borough,  was  adopted. 
The  cost  is  estimated  to  be  about  17,600/, 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — A great  many  architects  have  sent  in 
their  names  as  intending  competitors  for  the  1900 
Exhibition  building,  but  unfortun.ately  the  list,  so 
far,  does  not  include  any  names  well  known  in  the 

architectural  world. The  Chamber  of  Deputies 

has  voted  45,000  francs  for  the  installation  at  the 
Louvre  of  a splendid  collection  of  Oriental  ceramic 
work,  including  more  that  3.000  pieces,  and  which 
was  offered  to  the  State  by  a learned  collector,  M. 
Grandidier,  who  devoted  more  than  twenty  years 
to  the  collection  of  curious  and  rare  e.xamples  of 
Oriental  china.  The  collection  is  valued  at 

1,600.000  francs. statue  of  the  late  President 

is  to  be  erected  at  Molay,  the  cradle  of  the  Carnot 
family.  A monument  to  M.  Carnot  is  also  to  be 

erected  at  Nice,  on  the  Place  Cassini. At  Roubaix 

there  has  been  a public  competition  for  a monument 
to  the  celebrated  '*  chansonnier,"  Gustave  Nadaud, 
which  has  been  gained  by  M.  Cordonnier,  the 
sculptor.  It  will  comprise  a stone  column  sur- 
mounted by  a bronze  bust  of  Nadaud,  along  with 
two  statues  symbolising  *'  Art " and  " Liberty,”  and 
two  bas-reliefs  illustrating  the  principal  works  of  the 
poet.  The  architectural  portion  has  been  confided  to 

M-  Lefebvre,  architect,  of  Roubaix, The  church  of 

Notre  Dame  at  St.  Did  (Vosges),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  interesting  archaiological  monuments 
in  the  east  of  France,  is  threatened  with  a “com- 
plete restoration."  It  dates  from  the  eleventh 
century,  and  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 

Romanesque  architecture  in  the  country.  A 

bronze  bust  has  been  erected  at  Orange  to  the 
architect,  Caristie,  author  of  the  plan  of  the  theatre 

and  the  scheme  for  its  restoration. A bust  of 

Cervantes  has  been  put  up  in  a grotto  near  .Algiers, 

as  a memorial  of  bis  captivity  in  that  town. M. 

Dalou,  the  eminent  sculptor,  has  just  completed  the 
model  of  the  monument  to  the  late  M.  Alphand, 
which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  square  of  the  tower  of 
St.  Jacques  la  Boucherie,  adjoining  the  Boulevard 
Sebastopol.  The  monument  consists  of  a statue  of 
Alphand,  3 metres  high,  in  the  centre  of  a semi- 
circle of  15  mkres  diameter.  It  will  be  surrounded 
with  four  figures  representing  Painting,  Sculpture, 


Architecture,  and  Engineering. The  restoration 

is  just  completed  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  of 
Hesdin  (Pas  de  Calais)  the  fa9ade  of  which  is 
decorated  with  the  sculptured  arms  of  Charles  V. 
and  those  of  the  Maison  de  France.  The  restora- 
tion has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  M. 

Normand. M.  Boussac  has  been  commissioned 

by  the  Government  to  study  and  rejiort  on  the 
monuments  of  the  Pharaonic  age  in  the  Valley  of 

the  Nile. The  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Medilenanean 

Railway  Company  is  consti'Ucting  a new  terminus 
at  Marseilles,  which  will  be  the  finest  station  on 
its  system.  It  was  commenced  eighteen  months  ago. 
The  estimated  cost  is  more  than  three  million 

francs. M.  Ldon  Cugnot,  the  sculptor,  has 

died  at  Paris  at  the  age  of  filty-nine.  He  oblained 
the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1859.  He  was  a former  pupil 
of  Diebolt  and  Duret,  and  has  left  some  remkrkable 
works:  among  others  “La  Force  et  la  Justice," 
which  adorns  the  front  of  the  Cour  de.Cassation  ; 

“ Le  Patriotisnie,"  in  the  Salle  des  Etats  of  the 
Louvre,  and  the  statues  in  the  Salon  des 
Caryatides  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  of  Paris.  He 
received  medals  in  the  .Salons  of  1863,  1865,  and 
1867  : and  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1874. 

Germany. — The  competition  for  the  design  01 
the  Bismarck  Monument  for  Berlin  has  now  been 
opened.  The  monument  is  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
statue  showing  the  ex-Chancellor  in  his  “ Kuerassier  " 
uniform,  and  will  have  a prominent  position  in  front 
of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  Koenigs- 
platz.  While  the  material  of  the  statue  is  to  be 
bronze,  the  pediment  can  be  of  any  material  the 
artist  may  select.  4,000/.  are  to  be  given  in 
premiums,  the  ten  first  having  a value  of  250/.  each, 
the  ten  second  prizes  too/,  each,  and  the  ten  third 
50/.  Sending-in  day  is  in  June,  1895.  There  will 
be  a committee  of  eight  assessors,  of  whom  three 

are  architects. The  programme  of  the  biennial 

gathering  of  our  German  lonfrircs  has  now  been 
published.  The  Congress  will  be  opened  on  the 
29th  inst.,  with  Herr  Hinckeldeyn  (Berlin)  in  the 
chair,  and  it  will  last  until  the  31st  inst.  There  will 
be  a number  of  interesting  papers,  and  also  some 
excursions.  Stra.ssburg  itself  has  many  interest- 
ing sights  for  an  architect,  whilst  the  battle-fields 
of  the  Franco-German  war  will  be  an  attraction 

for  every  patriot. The  Prussian  Board  of  Works 

Offices  have  been  extended,  the  new  wing  costing 
the  Government  25,000/.  for  the  builders'  work 
alone.  The  wing  has  a front  to  the  J.eipziger 
Strasse,  which  has  been  most  elaborately  treated  in 

a freestone  of  unusually  good  colour. A new 

bridge  is  to  cross  the  Rhine  at  Bonn.  It  will  cost 
about  150,000/.,  and  a competition  has  now  been 
opened  for  the  design.  The  premiums  are  400/., 
300/..  200/.,  and  150/.  respectively,  and  the  work 

will  be  put  before  a committee  of  five  assessors. 

The  Emperor  has  purchased  a bust  of  himself  in 
marble,  by  the  late  Professor  Hoffmeister,  now  being 

exhibited  at  the  Berlin  Salon. His  Majesty  has 

presented  the  German  Archa-ological  Institute  at 
Rome  with  the  means  necessary  for  the  publication 
of  a comprehensive  illustrated  work  on  the  column 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  is  covered  by  relief  repre- 
sentations of  battles  with  the  ancient  German  tribes. 
The  editors  will  be  Professor  Petersen,  head  of  the 
German  Archruological  Institute  at  Rome,  and 

Professor  von  Domaszewski,  of  Heidelburg. The 

entrance  hall  of  the  new  Imperial  Assurance  offices 
in  the  Kaiscrin  Augusta  Strasse  at  Berlin  is  now 
complete  ; two  life-size  statues,  representing  the 
ironworking  and  building  industries,  have  been 

placed  on  the  stairway. The  Arts  and  Crafts 

Committee  of  the  municipality  has  recommended  a 
grant  of  750/.  towards  purchases  of  exhibits  at  the 
proposed  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  in  1896. 

The  Committee  for  the  Schulz  - Delitzsch 

monument  has  again  met  with  a disappoint- 
ment ; this  lime  the  Hausvoigteiplatz  has  been 
denied  them  ; some  lime  ago,  it  will  be 
remembered,  their  application  for  a site  on  the 

Alexanderplatz  was  refused. The  Imperial  Canal 

Commission  at  Munster  is  investigating  the  feasi- 
bility of  a connexion  between  the  Dortmund-Ems 
canal  and  the  river  Ruhr. — —The  new  operative 
theatre  in  the  Surgical  Schools  at  Heidelburg,  built 
from  designs  by  Herr  Koch,  has  recently  been 
opened.  TTie  theatre  is  decorated  with  busts  of 
Chelius,  Simon,  and  Weber,  Professor  Czerny's 

three  predecessors. At  the  recent  meeting 

of  the  “ Kriegerbund,"  at  Hanover,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  constituent  societies  for  the 
remaining  15,000/.  necessary  for  the  Kyff- 

bauser  Emperor  William  Monument. Wit- 

temberg  is  to  have  a statue  in  bronze  of  the  late 
Emperor  Frederick  by  Herr  Hans  Arnoldt,  of  Berlin. 

A Bismarck  memorial  fountain,  from  the  designs 

of  Professor  Hildebrandt,  of  Rome,  has  been  unveiled 

at  Jena. At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Carlsruhe 

Antiquarian  Society,  Dr.  Ernst  Wagner  lectured  on 
the  excavations  carried  out  under  his  direction 
amongst  the  Roman  remains  near  Wdssingen.  in 
Baden.  The  discoveries  included  a Ruman  cellar, 
containing  vases  and  implements  in  iron  and  bronze, 
and  a’Roman  country  villa,  of  which  parts  of  the  walls 
are  preserved.  The  latter  are  painted,  and  the 
frescoes,  by  the  excellence  of  their  execution,  take  a 
high  rank  amongst  those  hitherto  discovered  in 
South  Germany.  The  absence  of  any  further  finds 
renders  it  likely  that  the  settlement  was  abandoned, 
probably,  to  judge  from  a coin  discovered,  dating 
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rom  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  in  the  coni- 

ncncement  of  the  third  century. Discoveries  of 

^oman  architectural  remains  have  also  been  made 
Lt  Blankenheini,  in  the  Eifel  mountains,  where 
|!.xcavations  were  undertaken  under  the  direction  of 

he  archa-ologist  Konen. An  ancient  tomb,  6 

nctres  in  circutnference,  dating  from  the  Stone  Age, 
las  been  uncovered  at  Elisenlund,  near  Apenrade,  on 
j.he  Baltic  coast,  and  restored  by  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Scientific  Know- 
edge. 

Austria. — The  Budapest  Congress  promises  us 
i most  formidable  list  of  papers,  about  700  already 
being  on  the  programme.  The  number  of  official 
representatives  is  also  unusually  great,  some  twenty- 
si.x  Governments  having  sent  together  nearly  one 
hundred  savants.  Over  ninety  local  authorities  will 
send  delegates,  and  forty  universities  are  sending 
members.  As  before  said,  there  is  much  at  Buda- 
pest to  interest  the  architect  and  engineer,  quite 
independent  of  the  "Congress"  lectures,  and  the 
opportunity  is  a good  one  to  see  something  of 
Hungary. 

Bricks  and  Tiles  in  India.— According  to 
a recent  report  of  the  United  States  Consul  at 
Bombay  upon  the  manufactures  of  Western  India, 
as  a rule  bricks  are  hand  - moulded  throughout 
India,  few  factories  having  the  appliances  for 
making  bricks  by  machinery.  The  tile  most  in  use 
is  of  native  design  and  manufacture.  A tube  of 
clay  is  spun  by  hand  on  a very  simple  wheel  made 
of  wood,  and  balanced  and  loaded  with  clay.  It 
turns  on  a peg  like  a top,  and  having  been  set  in 
rapid  rotation,  it  revolves  long  enough  for  the 
operation.  The  tube,  which  is  tapering  in  form  and 
about  I ft.  long  by  4^  in.  wide,  is  split  by  a piece  of 
string  into  halves,  which,  when  dried  and  burned, 
become  the  country  tiles  of  India.  One  layer 
with  edges  up  and  one  layer  with  edges 
down  is  what  is  termed  a single  tiling,  and  twice 
the  quantity  is  double  tiling.  No  fastenings  are 
used,  there  being  only  one  support  at  the  eaves  of 
the  roof  to  prevent  them  from  slipping  oft".  They 
lare  repaired  once  a year  before  the  rainy  season. 
I In  large  towns  the  European  pattern  of  tile  is 
I coming  into  vogue.  The  greater  number  of 
European  tile  factories  in  India  are  in  Malabar  and 
South  Canara,  where  water-carriage  along  the 
coast  affords  a cheap  means  of  transportation.  The 
factories  are  closed  during  the  rainy  season.  Tiles 
have  been  made  in  Bombay  with  clay  from  South 
1 Canara,  the  clay  costing  less  for  transportation  than 
tiles,  and  there  being  no  loss  by  d.amage.  Coal  was 
also  cheaper  at  the  port  of  arrival,  and  it  was 
possible  to  keep  the  work  going  all  the  year  round, 
owing  to  the  smaller  rainfall  at  Bombay,  but  the 
work  was  undertaken  by  inexperienced  people,  and 
did  not  succeed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Forthcoming  Art  Exhhiition  at  Aberdeen. 
— The  Aberdeen  .Artists'  Society  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  hold  their  seventh  annual  exhibition  in  the 
Art  Gallery  in  the  beginning  of  October.  All  works 
for  the  exhibition  have  to  be  delivered  not  later  than 
September  17.  The  Society  has  500  subscribers,  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  financial  success  of  the  exhibition 
is  already  assured.  An  Art  Union  has  also  been 
formed  in  connexion  with  the  Society. 

Leicestershire  Trades  and  Industrial 
Exhiiution. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Trades 
Exhibition  Company,  there  will  be  held  in  the 
1 Moral  Hall,  Leicester,  from  September  29  to 
: November  3,  an  exhibition  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  promoted  by  this  company  in  Plymouth, 
Derby,  Sheffield,  and  Wolverhampton.  Exhibits 
will  be  received  at  the  Hall  on  September  25,  and 
perhaps  earlier,  by  special  arr.angement.  'I'here  will 
be  no  fewer  than  seventeen  sections,  and  all  will  be 
under  the  personal  management  of  Mr.  George 
Stanley, 

Berks  Arch/Kological  and  Architectural 
Society. — On  the  15th  inst.  the  members  and 
friends  of  this  Association  had  an  excursion  to 
Ruscombe,  Waltham  St.  Lawrence,  Shottesbrook 
and  White  Waltham,  the  churches  at  each  place 
being  visited.  Ruscombe  Church  was  first  visited, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Ilenly,  the  vicar,  conducted  the 
party  over  the  edifice,  which  is  dedicated  to  St. 
James  the  Great.  Mr.  Henly  pointed  out  the  older 
portions  of  the  church,  including  indications  of  the 
twelfth-century  work  in  the  chancel,  after  which  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Guilding  made  some  remarks,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  the  church  probably  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Christian  stations  in  Wessex, 
belonging  at  one  time  to  the  Bishopric  of  Sonning. 
The  modern  portion  of  the  church  showed  the  great 
revival  of  Church  life  in  England  after  the  accession 
of  Charles  I.  Waltham  St.  Lawrence  Church  was 
next  visited,  and  its  principal  objects  of  interest 
were  described  by  the  Rev.  G.  Neville,  the 
vicar,  who  said  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
nave  was  the  oldest  portion  of  the  church, 
the  arches  probably  being  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century  work.  The  tower  seemed  to  have  been 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  large  window 
about  1350.  The  transepts  were  very  old.  The  top 
of  the  tower  and  parapet  were  rebuilt  probably 


two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  the  work  now 
proceeding  in  the  tower  having  been  necessitated 
by  the  ravages  made  by  the  weather.  There  were 
remains  of  flat  lead-work,  showing  that  at  some  time 
a spire  was  in  existence.  At  the  north-east  end  of 
the  church  was  the  family  vault  of  the  Nevilles  of 
Billingbear.  The  communion-plate,  some  fine  old 
woodwork,  and  the  well-preserved  carving  found  in 
the  old  church  and  pl.aced  at  the  back  of  the  pulpit 
wore  shown.  A drive  brought  the  visitors  to  Shottes- 
brook Church,  where  Mr.  W.  Ravenscroft,  I'.S.A., 
described  the  chief  characteristics.  The  Hall 
having  been  visited,  a short  visit  was  afterwards  paid 
to  White  Waltham  Church. 

The  Laing  Wharton  and  Down  Con.struc- 
TlON  Syndicate.  Limited,  having  purchased  all 
the  patents,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  Thomson- 
Houston  system  of  electric  lighting,  traction,  and 
power  transmission  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  British  Posses- 
sions in  Europe,  will,  we  are  informed,  in  future 
manufacture  its  apparatus  in  England.  The 
Thomson  • Houston  Company  having  taken  a 
material  interest  in  the  company,  the  Laing 
Wharton  and  Down  Construction  Syndicate, 
Limited,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
has  changed  its  name  to  that  of  " British  Thomson- 
Houston,  Limited,"  under  which  style  it  will  do 
business  in  future. 

Improvement  ok  an  Unhealthy  Area  in 
Aberdeen. — Following  on  complaints  from  certain 
ratepayers,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Aberdeen  (Professor  Matthew  Hay)  has  made 
a representation  that  the  area  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ancient  market-place  of  the  city  from 
the  Municipal  Buildings — viz.,  that  lying  between 
Nos.  55  and  56,  Castle  - street,  on  the  east. 
Castle-street  and  E.xchequer-row  on  the  north, 
Ship-row  (to  No.  31  inclusive)  on  the  west,  and  the 
open  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  said  area  on  the 
south,  is,  in  his  opinion,  an  unhealthy  area,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act,  1890,  and  that  the  evils  connected  with  the 
houses,  courts,  or  alleys  within  the  unhealthy  area, 
and  the  sanitary  defects  in  such  area,  cannot  be 
effectually  remedied  otherwise  than  by  an  improve- 
ment scheme  under  the  statute.  Dr.  Hay  states 
that  the  area  measures  nearly  two-thirds  of  an  acre, 
and  that  in  the  ninety-eight  dwelling-houses,  one 
house  let  in  lodgings,  and  five  common  lodging- 
houses  included  in  these  slums,  there  is  a popula- 
tion of  508,  giving  only  6'3  square  yards  to 
each  person.  The  death  - rate  in  the  area  is 
high,  the  impure  air  facilitating  the  spread  of 
infectious  diseases  ; many  of  the  houses  are  old  and 
dilapidated,  and  the  great  overcrowding  and  bad 
arrangement  of  buildings  render  it  impossible  to 
adequately  light  and  ventilate  individual  dwelling- 
houses,  and  leaving  insufficient  space  for  the 
provision  of  the  necessary  sanitary  conveniences. 
The  total  annual  rental  of  the  property  is  1,121/. 
odd,  and  of  the  occupied  dwelling-houses  thirty-nine 
are  one-roomed  and  forty-three  two-roomed.  There 
are  also  thirteen  shops  and  stores  and  two  offices  in 
occupation.  The  Town  Council  has  resolved  to 
carry  out  an  improvement  scheme  under  Part  I.  of 
the  statute  in  question,  and  to  petition  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  to  confirm  a provisional  order  ac- 
cordingly. The  details  of  the  scheme  are  not  all 
adjusted,  but  the  general  idea  is  for  the  Town 
Council  to  acquire  the  ground  and  property  under 
the  Act,  to  remove  all  but  the  larger  buildings  on 
the  margin,  to  erect  a public  lavatory,  and  to 
provide  a terraced  open  space  and  a children's 
playground — the  site  being  in  the  heart  of  the  East- 
end.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  32,000/.,  but 
the  properties  left  will  yield  an  annual  rental  of 
910/.,  and  the  statute  confers  borrowing  and  r.ating 
powers  for  any  deficiency. 

Independent  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’ 
Society. — A branch  of  this  society  was  opened  at 
the  Spread  Eagle,  Usk-road,  Battersea,  on  the 
4th  inst.  The  secretary  (Mr.  Wheeler),  in  opening 
the  branch,  said  its  object  was  to  form  a society  of 
carpenters  and  joiners  to  work  without  the  federa- 
tion ticket,  and  to  allow  a man  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent as  regards  the  time  he  should  work,  without 
being  dictated  to  by  the  advocates  of  the  eight  hour 
movement.  He  went  on  to  say  that  they  were  but 
young  in  the  field,  having  been  established  only 
about  three  months  ; but  they  were  in  a fair  way  of 
prosperity,  and  several  applications  had  been 
received  from  different  parts  of  London  to  open 
other  branches.  After  the  officers  had  been 
enrolled,  twenty-eight  nominations  were  given  in. 
After  the  lodge  was  closed,  Mr.  Osborn,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Independent  Bricklayers’  Society,  said  it 
was  their  intention  to  open  a lodge  somewhere  near 
Clapham  Junction  within  a short  time. 

Water  Analysis. — In  the  report  for  the  month 
ending  July  31,  on  the  composition  and  quality  of 
daily  samples  of  the  water  supplied  to  London,  by 
Mr.  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor  Dewar, 
F.R.S.,  the  following  paragraph  occurs: — "Owing 
to  an  unexpected  coincidence  between  the  results  of 
analyses  of  two  of  the  waters,  and  the  repetition  of 
this  coincidence  for  several  months  past,  the  con- 
viction has  been  forced  upon  us  that  the  samples  of 
water  collected  for  us  and  presumed  to  be  respectively 
from  the  New  River  and  Chelsea  mains  were, 
through  some  systematic  error,  really  the  same  water. 
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Tills  has  now  been  confirmed  by  tracing  the  origin 
of  the  samples,  which  turn  out  to  have  been  drawn 
from  standpipes,  supposed  to  be  supplied  by  the 
different  companies,  but  really  both  supplied  by  the 
New  River  Company.  Steps  have  now  been  taken 
which  will  render  such  a mistake  impossible  in  the 
future.  Although  this  erroneous  labelling  is  most 
unfortunate,  it  is  not  altogether  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
explains  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  Dr. 
Frankiand's  and  our  figures  in  regard  to  these  two 
supplies,  and  moreover  it  gives,  indirectly,  a con- 
firmatory proof  of  the  extreme  .accuracy  to  which 
water  analysis  has  been  brought,  and  the  complete 
trustworthiness  of  our  own  analytical  results.” 


LEGAL. 

PARTY-WALLS  AT  DENMARK  HILL. 

In  the  Vacation  Court  on  the  15th  inst.  the  case  of 
Sloman  v.  Mulholiand  came  before  Mr.  Justice 
Romer,  it  being  a motion  to  restrain  the  defendant 
from  trespassing  on  the  plaintiff's  ground  by  ihe 
erection  of  a wall  which  the  defendant  had  been 
running  up  by  the  side  of  the  plaintiff’s  premises, 
until  the  trial  of  the  action. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  said  that  his  client 
was  the  owner  of  certain  premises  at  Denmark  Hill, 
under  a long  lease.  The  wall  in  question  was  a 
wall  to  support  a theatre,  which  was  being  built  by 
the  side  of  the  plaintiffs  premises.  The  property 
bad  all  been  laid  out  in  building-plots,  and  the 
plaintiff  took  his  premises  on  the  understanding 
that  the  adjoining  land  would  be  laid  out  in  the 
same  way.  His  contention  was  that  the  defendant, 
with  full  notice  of  the  plaintiffs  rights,  and  after 
taking  certain  preliminary  steps  to  conform  to  those 
rights,  had  trespassed  upon  them  by  erecting  a wall, 
partly  on  his  own  land  and  partly  on  the  plaintiff’s. 
The  defendant  said  that  it  was  absolutely  essential 
that  his  theatre  should  be  supported  by  the  wall, 
and  had  served  the  plaintiff  with  a party-wall  notice 
under  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  .-Vet. 

Mr.  Justice  Romer ; Does  he  admit  that  it  is  on 
your  land  ? 

The  learned  counsel  replied  that  be  thought  the 
defendant  did.  What  he  (defendant)  said  was  that 
be  had  proceeded  under  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act. 

Mr.  Justice  Romer:  Was  thereawall  there  before? 

The  learned  counsel  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Justice  Romer  : I think  there  is  a very  nice 
question  to  be  tried,  and  I won't  do  it. 

The  learned  counsel  said  that  there  were  two 
questions  to  be  tried,  and  one  was  as  to  blocking 
out  the  plaintiff’s  lights.  That  was  a very  nice 
question  to  be  tried. 

Mr.  Justice  Romer : Well,  they  can  be  tried 
together.  I won’t  do  it.  Do  you  think  I am 
going  to  try  that  now  on  motion? 

The  learned  counsel  replied  that  the  trespass  \va.s 
not  disputed. 

Mr.  Justice  Romer  : I am  not  so  sure  of  that.  I 
am  not  going  to  decide  whether  the  defendant  is 
entitled  to  do  what  he  has  done  under  the  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Act  on  motion. 

.After  some  further  discussion,  it  was  arranged  that 
the  motion  should  stand  till  the  trial. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

State  of  Emfloy.ment  in  July.— According  to 
Labour  Gazette,  labour  market  during  July  con- 

tinued on  the  whole  to  show  a downward  tendency. 
Fifty-twoTrade  Unions,  with  an  aggregate  meinber- 
shipof  358,565,  have  made  returns  to  the  Department, 
showing  the  total  number  of  unemployed  memb<.TS 
at  the  end  of  July  to  be  26,576,  or  7‘4  per  cent., 
compared  with  6-3  per  cent,  for  June,  and  6-2  per 
cent,  in  societies  making  returns  for  July,  1893.  On 
the  whole,  the  building  trade  remains  almost 
stationary,  thougli  in  certain  districts  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  men.  The  plumliing  and  painting 
branches  show  a decline.  The  percentage  of 
unemployed  members  in  unions  making  returns  is 
3-6,  compared  with  3-5  at  the  end  of  June.  Sixteen 
disputes  took  place  in  the  trade  during  the 
month,  seven  of  which  were  due  to  demands  for 
increased  wages  and  for  improved  working  rules, 
three  to  demarcation  of  work,  and  the  remaining  six 
to  questions  of  unionism  and  working  arrangements. 

y ♦ 1 

MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  August  25, 

Liverpool  En^’ineerin^  Society.  — E-xcursion  to  the 
Wiiral  Railway  Works  and  Dee  Bridge. 

Glas^mu  Architectural  Associatton.  — V\<\r.  to  New 
Cr.aig  House,  M'Ewan  Hall,  and  University  Union, 
Edinburgh. 

Saturday,  September  i. 

A. A.  Camera  C/k^.— Visit  to  Ely  Cathedral. 

1 I 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

estate  exchange  report. 

August  14. — By  Elliott,  Son  dr'  Boyton:  3,  Belsize* 
grove,  Hampstead,  u,t.  68  yrs,,  g.r.  30/.,  a,too/.  ; 98, 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


*Srir  Schools  

School  BiiiidinKs  

Count7  0tflces  

■Uiiseuni  for  Antiquities,  Cairo 

•New  Building,  Exeter 


By  whom  Adrertlsed. 


Dudley  School  Board 
Morley  (Yorks.)  School 

Boj.rd  

Durham  C.  C.  .. ...  . . 
Egyptian  Oovemroent 

W,  of  E.  Eye  Infirmary 


Dsalgoi 
to  ^ 
delivered. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Uaterials. 


Alterations,  *c.  to  Church  of  St.  Martin, 

HrighoiiBO  

Five  Honie.s,  S:uior-lane,  Iloystoii.  near 

AIl.Tatioua,’  4c.  ’to'  ’M’arke’t  H.'ii  f '.  ’. 

Rnideuce  and  Dispensary,  Enniscroue, 

Ireland  

8t,<rm-water  Sewer.  Mtigon  and  I.«lcester- 


Stoiie  Kerliiiig,  4c.  (1,121 
Bchoobi.  Wintriiighaiu  . 
Omces.  Still  F;u'iu, 


llo;u!-saiid  Sewers.  Rostli  Park,  C.aidiff  .. 

•Stoneware  Pipe  Sewers,  4c 

House.  Hogget  End  Farm,  Egremoot. 

Cninlierlaud 

Two  House*.  Halifax  

Sewerage  Works,  *c.  Forlington 

School*.  Wlnshlll 


Iari«M\r.  Cornnr'' 
«,  Droad-«treet,  I. 
4c.  to  Sliiiiug  i 


Waterwork*.  Handlttch  . 

Kicid  Mnterlal*  

Additional  Wards 


Hotel.  Burnt  Brldee,  Pannal,  Harrogate  . 

Fanil  and  House.  E.irlshcatuU 

•Outfall  Sewerage  Works 

•Iron  and  Stoneware  Pipe  Sewere.  4c.  ... 


By  whom  Required. 


Poole.  ILS.i 
S.  4 J.  Llin: 


T,  H.  RoliliiKon  

Couglelon  R.8.A 

Norwich  Corporation 
Bradford  Oeiieral  In- 
ftnnory  


W.  8.  Barlwr  . 

I.  W.  Wilson  ., 

J.  E.  Swiudiclin 
J.  Hampden  Sh: 

J.E.  Jackson  ., 
U.  C,  Scaping  .. 


R-  ChiiTcliill... 
Jas.  0.  Smith  , 


Mllues  4 France.. 

Thos,  Winn 

OglriiU  

U.  Bancroft 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Natnre  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Schools,  Hale 

Alterations,  4c.  to  Preshyterian  Church, 

Longhftgtiry,  Belfast 

Pipe  9ewer.  Canal  Bank.  .Monton  

Flagging,  Kerbing.  4c.  Stauley-avenue.... 

•Tar  Paving  and  Brlc"  Mgiiigi  Cave’Hi'li' ! 

•M4king-np  and  Paving  Road  

•Oak  Park  Fencing 

•Bo.->rl  Schools.  4c.  Llanrwat 

Additious.  4c.  to  Royal  High  School 

Schools,  4c.  (Jam.  Wales  

(loll  Pavilli.n,  Meyrick  Park  

Restoration  if  Church.  Begnlldy,  Radnor- 
shire  

•Broken  nraiiilo  and  Flinta  

Schools,  Newbuld  Moor,  near  Chesterfield 

•Doctors'  House  and  Nurses'  Quarters  . , 

Brick  and  IMjie  8<>wers  

•Fire  Hydruita  and  Covers 

Four  Shops,  Sc.  Oxford-atreet,  (irliiisby  . 
Additions,  4c.  to  Working  Men's  Club, 

Dewsbury  

Homies.  likley  

Villa  Residence,  Park  Crescent,  Ilkeston.. 
Dairy  Institute,  tlyppcawyk  Park.  Iiwwlch 

Eight  Cottages,  Kiveton  Pork.  Slieflleld  .. 

Church  of  Holy  Trinity.  Torquay  

Stable,  4c.  Trewynte,  LlaoHbaugel.  Wales 
•Residence  for  Women  Students.  AWryst- 

I 


Farnhim  School  Bd. 

Eccles  Corp 

Midsomer  Norton  L,  B 
Met.  Asylums  Board. 
Walthamstow  Loc.  Bd. 
do. 

Llanrwat  Sch.  Bd 

Bdliihurgh  Sch.  Bd... 
Penuiorfa  U.D.  Sch.  B. 
Bouniemouth  T.  0.  .. 

B.irkinitTowu'Lc.  Bd. 
Newbold  4 DnusUm 

Si'liool  Board  

Chcl.icn  OuardUnx.... 
Cambridge  Coriioratioi; 
Hornsey  Local  Board 

Comm  ttee  

Eastern  Counties'  Dai  ry 
Institute,  Limited  . . 
Mrs,  Trueman 

Sami.  Howelis' 

Unireraity  College  of  j 


J.  A,  Eggar 

Wm.  lUtt 

A.  C.  Turley 

C,  N.  Lailey 

O^IWoi  

O.  W.  Holmes  ... 
do. 

R.  Clrieraou 

Uftciat  

do. 

V.  W,  Lacy  

W.  R.  Bryden  ... 
C.  J.  Daw*c.u  .... 

.1.  W,  Feam 

Lansdell  4 Harris 
J.  T.  Wood  

Oficinl  

David  Pick  

lloitoui  4 Fox.... 
Isitt  4 Adkln  ... 
Bainl,  Richards  . 

Eiule  4 .Tohiis  ... 
Jno.  Watson'"... 

C.  J.  Ferguson..., 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  .Appointmen 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•S'Ulpturc  and  Modelling  Instructor ' Liverpool  School  of 

Architecture 

•De.-oratlvo  and  Figure  Painting  lustruclor  do. 

•DraughtstiiiU  (Admiralty  Outp<istii| Civil  Pervioe  Com.  ... 

•Art  Master Soilhampton  Art  Sch. 

Honorary  Architect St.  Julin's  HovpiUI 


Skin  Disc. 


leOf.  4c.  .. 

180f...  ".. 


Those  marked  irith  an  asterisk  are  adoertised  in  this  dumber.  Competitions,  p.  Iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi  , and  v 


Public  AppoinfmentH,  pp.  xxl.  niKi  xxil. 


Great  Porlland-at , Portland  iLstatc,  u.t.  3 yr-s.,  g r.  aS/., 
r.  108/.,  220/. — Uy  £.  !{.  Liii/iley.  The  residence 

“ .Steephill,”  Wimiiledon,  j a,  2 r.  23  p.  ; a plot  uf  land, 
1 a.  o r.  6 p.  : and  f.E.r.  of  46/.,  with  reversion  in  53  yrs., 
9,100/. — By  Dehenhani,  Ttivson  Co.  : " Reed  Court  " 
and  farm,  Strood,  Kent,  39  a.  o r.  28'p.,  r.  275/.,  .5,000/.  ; 
89  to  95  (odd),  Beaufort-st.,  Chelsea  ; and  48,  49,  Camera- 
sq.,  u.t.  4 yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  los.,  225/. 

August  15. — By  Fuller  Fuller:  35,  Leyton-rd  , 
Stratford,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  40/.,  300/.  ; 39  to  4S(odd), 
Leyton-rd.  ; and  i,  3,  5,  Alma-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  20/., 
r.  131/.  J2S.,  960/. 

August  16. — By  Battam  &■*  Co.:  F g.r.  of  60/., 
Maiden  Lane,  Strand,  reversion  in  67  yrs.,  2,050/.  ; f.g.r. 
of  35/.,  Leicester-sq.,  ditto  in  81  yrs  , 1,170/. 

August  17.— By  Kamsey  Co.  : 8 to  14  (even), 
Oareboro-rd  , Deptferd,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  405/.— By 
//.  Hibbard:  3,  Victoria-ter.,  Worthing,  f-,  r.  65/.,  800/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Fists.-~’F .g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  lor  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  tegrace  ; ores,  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.J 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

i7,2i4.-y-TiLE-MAKiNc  Machinkrv:  R.  Stanley.—The 
specification  describes  machinery  for  moulding  and 
pressing  tile.s,  and  is  designed  to  prevent  the  edges  or 
arrises  of  the  tiles  from  being  chipped  and  broken.  The 
edges  are  made  harder  and  denser  than  the  rest  of  the  tile  ; 
the  clay  being  used  in  a semi-dry  condition  and  under 
strong  compression. 

17,227. — Plakf.s  : L,  J.  Forsbery. — ThLs  patent 
relates  to  an  improvement  on  -American  planes  by  fixing 
lugs,  cutters,  and  guides,  and  forming  the  face  of  a single 
sheet  of  metal.  The  cutter  is  also  adjustable  up  and 
down  at  right-angles  to  the  face. 

17,322. — Artificial  Stone:  A.  McLean  andanother. 
— To  carry  out  further  the  movement  for  the  destruction 
of  refuse  by  fire  it  is  here  proposed  to  convert  clinkers  by 
this  process  into  an  artificial  stone.  The  clinker  is  broken 
up  to  powder,  mixed  with  Portland  cement,  and  moulded 
under  great  pressure. 

17,411.— Decora-tive  Material:  ir.  S.  Morton. — 
According  to  this  invention  a woven  fabric  has  a paper 
backing,  and  a varnished  coating  to  form  strips  of  m.aterial 
for  use  in  decorating  walls,  ceilings,  floors.  See. 

21,687.— Drain  Traps  : F.  A.  Green. — The  traps  of 
vitrified  and  glazed  stoneware  are  designed  in  special 
forms  to  prevent  the  stoppage  of  the  same,  and  with 
peculiar  conformations  of  ihe  channels  to  prevent  the  soil 
lodging  in  them. 

23,230.— Concrete  Walls  : J.  W.  Cockrill  and 
ancther. — This  invention  for  the  construction  of  concrete 


walls  without  the  aid  of  framing  or  special  plant,  .md  for 
lining  or  facing  such  walls  has  for  its  object  to  build  up 
cheaply  a wall  that  shall  be  strong,  durable,  and  neat  in 
appearance,  liconsisls  essentially  in  forming  the  main 
body  or  mass  of  the  wall  of  concrete  and  the  exposed  f.ices 
of  the  wall  of  glared  tiles  having  projections  bedded  into 
the  concrete.  The  tiled  faces  of  the  wall  present  a neat 
appearance,  and  when  light-coloured  and  glazed  they  are 
very  light  for  pass.rges,  tunnels,  S:c.,  and  serve  to  protect 
the  wall  from  the  elfecis  of  the  weather.  The  projections 
prevent  the  tiles  Irom  being  detached  from  the  wall,  with 
which  they  arc  practically  solid. 

®3i3*7- — Improvements  in  WATHR-CLia.sETS  : Jf'*. 

Bartholome-v. — To  increase  the  depth  of  water  in  the  pan 
and  to  ensure  an  eflectual  discharge  of  its  contents  modifi- 
cations and  additions  to  the  usual  mechanism  are  intro- 
duced. 

6,605.  — Windows  : F.  —According  to 

this  invention  the  upper  and  lower  sashes  .are  connected 
by  cords.  The  window-frames  .are  specially  constructed 
with  grooves,  &c.,  and  may  be  fastened  in  the  walls 
without  any  special  recesses  or  such  like  provision.  The 
sashes  are  balanced,  and  opening  or  closing  one  also 
actuates  the  other. 

NEW  applications  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

August  7. — 15,094,  Hihvig,  Closed  .Arr.angemeiits 

for  Gates  and  Doors. — 15,102,  K.  H.adden,  Chimney 
Cowls. 

August  8. — 15,118,  R.  Gough,  Locking  Window- 
fasteners. — 15,123,  W.  Peyton,  Chimney  Pot  .and  Venti- 
lator.— 15,149,  L.  Robson,  Windows.— 15,175,  M.  Bohn, 
Roofing  Tiles. 

August  9.-15,241,  E.  Andrews,  AVindow-stishes. 

August  10. — 15,251,  W.  Priest,  Manufacture  of  White 
; Lead.— 15,260,  A.  Rosie,  Culling  the  Teeth  of  .Saws,  &c. 

. — 15,266,  E.  Van  Den  Hoff,  Manufacture  of  White  Lead. 
—15,302,  O.  Elphick,  Water-closets. 

August  11.  — 15,330,  W.  Nicol,  Sash-frames  of 
Windows.— 15,33a,  W.  Bailey,  Mitre-cutting  and  Shooting 
Block. 

provisional  specifications  ACCEPTED. 

11,427,  J.  O'Connell  and  B.  Hillery,  Lime  Kilns.— 
13,127,  C.  Righini,  Flushing  W'ater-clusels. — 13,292,  T, 
Twylord,  Water  - closets. — 13,383,  J.  Rogers,  Syphon 
Cisterns. — 13,945,  E.  Barger,  Producing  the  Circulation  of 
Air  in  Heating  and  Ventilating  Systems,  &c.— 18,459,  D. 
Keith,  Window-sash  Frames. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  /or  Two  Months.) 

18,719,  T.  &J.  Witter,  Protecting  Buildings. — 18,896,  J. 
Duckett  & Son,  Limited,  and  J.  Duckett,  Intercepting 
Traps,  &c. — 20,056,  R.  Harry,  Window  Silencers.— 1,494, 
F.  Weiss,  Fastenings  for  Doors,  &c. — 11,583,  G.  Muller, 
Window  Opening  and  Closing  Apparatus. — 13,401,  C. 
Hitchcock,  Apparatus  to  be  inserted  in  Chimneys,  &c-,  for 
providing  an  Ascending  Current  of  Air  to  carry  off  the 
Smoke  from  Domestic  Fires  and  to  Prevent  Down 
Draught. 


PRICES  CURRENT 


ton  B/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  B.l.  .. load  \ololo  160/0 
Sequola.U.S.Itcu  2/3  a/6 

Ash,  Canada  Load  a/15/0  4(0/0 

Birch,  do a/10/0  3 >5  0 

Elm,  do 3/to,'o  4/t5;o 

Fir,  Dantsle,  Stc.  xi$/o  si'-lo 

Oak.  do alsoia  4/10/0 

Canada 6, '0/0  7/10/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  2/15/0  3/5/0 

Do,  Yellow  ...  */is'o  s/0/0 
Lath,  Dantsle,  fath  4/10/0  s/to/o 
St  Petersburg, . 5/0/0  6/10/0 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

&:c.,  log i/to/o  4/ts  0 

Odessa,  crown — «/io/o  4/15  0 
Deals,  Finland 
and  & tststd  100  jiulo  9T0/D 
Do.  4th  A 3rd ..  7/0/0  o/to,'o 

Do.  Riga 7/ro/o  9/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 
rst  ycl'ow  ....  to/e/o  13/ro/o 
Do,  and  yellow  S/io/o  10/5/0 

Do.  white 8/10/0  ti/o/o 

Swedish 7/10/0  16  lo/o 

White  Sea 7/0/0  15  lo/o 

Canada,  Pine  isi  mfto/o  39/0/0 
Do.  do.  and....  17/0/0  18/0/0 
Do.  do,  3rd,  &C.  7/tO/D  xo/io/o 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  Sij/o  11,0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  St 

and 6/ro/o  7/10/0 

New  Brunswick  6,'o/o  7/5/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq..  1 Id,  prep. 

rst  0/96  0/14  6 

Do.  and 0/7/0  oli’.f. 

Otherqualltles— 

Cedar,  Cuba  . . ft 
Honduras,  Ac. 

Mahogany.  Cuba 
St  Dotningo, 


o/S/o 


— --  /3  t/6 

Mexican  do,  do.  13  n 

Tobasco  do.  do.  /si  ,6 

Honduras  do.  ..  /3{  /^f 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4/0/0  13/0/0 

Rose,  Rio 7'o/o  tS/vo 

Bahia 6/a/o  17/0/0 

Sacln^  S.  Do- 


e/0/5  °/i/o 


OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  (conttnueO). 

Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut  Italian  ..  0/0/3^  o/o/j 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  33  4 o/o/o 

Bar.  Welsh,  in 

London 5/ia  6 5 15/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

In  Wales 5/2/6  t/S'o 

Do.  Stxflordshire, 

In  London  ....  6/0/0  6/to/o 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  Ingot  42/o'e^2I0'o 
Bestselccted  ..  430'04310'D 
Sheets,  strong  . , 51,0/0  0,0/0 

Chili,  bars 40  3 6 40  7 6 

YBLLOWMETAUb  c/e/4  o/o/ti 
L H A D — P Ig  , 

Spanish loo  10/00  10.26 

English  com. 

brands 1226  105/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards,...  10/15/0  0/0/0 

Pipe ti/s/o  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  19/0/0  19/0/0 

Vieilie  Mon- 

tagne  19/10/0  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 71/7/671/17/6 

Australian 71/17/6  72/7,6 

English  Ingots..  71/io/e  ja/o/o 

Banca C8'o^68/ia/o 

BUllloQ  67/0/0  67/10/Q 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  21^5/0  20/12/7 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  29'is/o  30/0/0 

Prdm.  L^os »3  0/e  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

^Paie *i>S0  o’oo 

Do.  brown 20/0/0  ojo  0 

Cottonseed  ref. .. . ao/10/0  21,50 

Oleine 22/0,0  as/o/a 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/e/o  s/0,0 

Do.  refioea  g/o/o  12  o 0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/33/0  e/e/o 
Archangel o/ii/o  0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  " The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  toa.m.  on  Thursday.] 


AYLESBVRY.-For  the  erec 
Bourbon-street,  Aylesbury,  for 
Health.  Mr.  Guest  Luckett, 
Aylesbury : — 

W.  Lee  /£2,9S3 

A.  Groves 2,856 

H.  A C.  Burden 2,780 

W.  AbOott&Son 2,780 

J.  S.  Kimberley a.676 

G.  Darlington 3,6te 

H,  Sherwm  .......  3,545 


ion  of  proposed  public  baths, 
he  Aylesbury  Local  Board  of 
architect,  Virginian  Cottage, 

G.  Gibson /"->  lut 

C.  Hunt 

H.  Hill  

T.  Grimsdale  ..... 
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Building  Stones  at  the  Antwerp  Exhibition. 

H E visit  01  the 
Lord  Mayor  to 
the  Antwerp  Ex- 
hibition not  long 
since  has  revived, 
to  a certain  ex- 
tent, the  interest 
felt  in  that 
hideous  con- 
glomeration o f 
unsightly  buildings  and  tinsel,  with  its 
heterogeneous  assemblage  of  exhibits. 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  some  of 
the  latter  have  only  just  been  finished  ready 
for  inspection.  The  chateau  alrien — that 
Tvonderful  conception  of  laths  and  match- 
boarding proposed  to  be  suspended  in 
imid-air  by  a mass  of  inflated  canvas, 

dn  shape  partly  resembling  a “ fish 
out  of  water,"  partly  the  Czar’s  “cir- 
cular'’ yacht,  and  just  about  as  useful — ^ 
is  exceedingly  well  - named,  for  at  the  j 
present  lime  it  is  truly  a “castle  in  | 

•the  air,”  nothing  more.  The  huge  piece  of 
•canvas  lies  on  the  ground,  and  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  visitors  is  partially  inflated  with  hot 
•air ; at  intervals  small  parties  are  admitted 
lo  the  interior  thereof,  the  whole  proceeding^ 
from  the  payment  of  the  droit  d'estir^e  to  the 
•exit,  savouring  somewhat  of  the  celebrated 
■'  white  elephant.”  But  perhaps  this  state 
-of  things  is  covered  by  the  official  announce- 
ment to  the  effect  that  " Les  installations , 
dans  les  jardins  sont  cclles  cn  cours  d'cxdcu-  ' 
dion." 

The  less  we  say  as  to  the  classification  of 
the  exhibits  the  better.  Those  who  may  be  , 
interested  in  building  stones,  marbles  and  the  I 
like,  will  have  to  search  for  them  in  many  parts 
before  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
<he  whole.  Some  of  the  native  materials  are 
scattered,  without  systematic  classification,  in  , 
the  principal  Belgian  section,  whilst  others  ' 
will  be  found  in  the  grounds  at  the  side  of  the 
aquarium  and  Musec  des  Beaux-Arts  in 
■company  with  an  odd  assortment  of  granites, 
sandstones,  and  marbles  from  Norway, 
Sweden,  Scotland,  and  Prussia.  The  French 
stones  are  disposed  partly  in  the  principal 
French  section,  but  also  in  the  hall  con- 
•secrated  to  electrical  contrivances  and  ma- 
•chinery,  as  well  as  in  the  grounds,  near  a 
section  devoted  to  the  Transvaal,  and  by  the 
•aquarium. 

Emerging  from  this  state  of  chaos,  and 
•endeavouring  to  place  the  exhibits  into  some 
sort  of  order,  we  perceive  that  they  are,  at 


any  rate,  worthy  representatives  of  their 
class.  Dealing  first  with  those  raised  in 
Belgium,  we  are  arrested  almost  on  the 
threshold  of  the  principal  building  by  a 
fine  model  of  the  celebrated  quarries 
at  Quenast,  on  the  scale  of  4 mm. 
to  one  metre,  which  provide  paving-stone 
and  macadam  for  many  large  towns  in 
North-Western  Europe ; and  the  material 
is  well-known  in  the  London  maiket. 
The  quarries  may  be  described  as  two 
openings,  one  of  which  is  a vast  circular 
depression,  and  the  other  a long,  wide 
cutting.  The  stone  is  worked  along  hori- 
zontal shelves  in  a thoroughly  systematic 
manner,  and  the  method  of  getting  and 
haulage  gearing  are  well  worthy  of  close 
examination.  As  to  the  stone  itself,  we  have 
noted  its  mineral  composition  and  qualities 
on  a former  occasion  ; but,  briefly,  it  may  be 
described  as  a porphyritic  rock,  exceedingly 
hard  and  tough,  and  well  suited  for  the 
heaviest  traffic.  We  learn  that  the  quarries 
occupy  an  area  of  155  hectares,  and  employ 
about  2,400  workmen,  with  an  annual  pro- 
duction of — 

Tons. 

25,000,000  paving  stones  = 200,000 

120,000  cubic  metres  of  ma- 
cadam = I So, 000 

70,000  cubic  metres  of  ballast, 

gravel,  &c.  = loo.ooo 

Total  annual  output  480,000 

M.  L.  Schreder  has  erected  a trophy  in  the 
form  of  a castellated  column  of  blocks  of 
light  blue  paving  sandstone  from  his  quarries 
at  Souverain-Pr6  and  Esneux ; whilst  near 
by,  the  proprietors  of  the  large  quarries  at 
Lessines  ha%’e  a trophy  of  their  light  blue 
macadam  and  paving  stones,  surmounted  by 
a bronze  figure  of  Mercury— a very  neat 
exhibit,  contrasting  favourably  with  the 
disorderly  stand  opposite,  containing  many 
samples  of  sandstone  from  the  Ben-Ahin 
quarries,  Tirlemont.  There  is  an  immense 
block,  about  32  ft.  in  length,  and  18 'in.  in 
thickness,  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
known  as  Petit  granit  dc  Thiarviont  Ecans- 
shies,  extremely  solid.  petit  granit 

appears  to  be  rather  frequently  employed  for 
the  manufactured  product  obtained  from  the 
Mountain  Limestone  of  Belgium,  and  is 
rather  misleading.  The  material  is  crystal- 
lineenough,  butin  no  wise  resembles  granite; 
our  neighbours,  however,  are  not  altogether 
peculiar  in  this  respect,  for  similar  stone  is 
denominated  “granite”  in  certain  parts  ot 
the  West  of  England. 


Yellow  and  light-blue  sandstone  slabs, 
troughs,  and  ashlar  from  Vi!lers-le-Temple 
and  other  places  (forming  one  exhibit)  are 
rather  ostentatiously  labelled  to  the  effect 
that  they  strongly  resist  the  deleterious 
acids  of  the  atmosphere,  though  whether 
tiie  block  of  light-blue  stone  already  stained 
brown  (either  from  alteration  underground 
when  in  situ,  or  from  exposure  to  the 
weather)  could  sustain  its  character  in  that 
respect  is  a matter  concerning  which  we 
prefer  to  be  silent.  An  attractive  exhibit  is 
that  of  the  Soci6t6  Anonyme  des  Carri^res 
de  Montourdon-Laclaireau  (nearV’irton),  con- 
sisting of  a tropliy  of  yellow  sandstone, 
prominent  in  which  is  a poorly-designed 
fireplace  of  the  same  material,  picked  out 
with  blue  stone.  Its  speckled  appear- 
ance somewhat  detracts  from  its  value 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  The  sand- 
stone ashlar,  however,  has  an  excellent 
effect,  and  is.  no  doubt,  of  a durable  descrip- 
tion. Stone  of  immense  size  may  be  obtained 
from  these  quarries;  it  is  said  to  be  prac- 
tically non-absorbent,  and  to  have  a mean 
“resistance”  of  550  kilog.  per  square  centi- 
metre. 

The  Hainaut  quarries  at  Soignies  provide 
a striking  exhibit,  being  a large  slab  about 
10  ft.  by  8 ft.,  incised  and  relieved  with  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  stone — a dark-blue 
limestone  {petit  granit) — and  the  company 
which  exploits  it,  from  which  we  glean  that 
the  material  is  used  for  general  building 
purposes,  machine  beds,  &c.,  and  that  the 
annual  output  of  the  workings  is  from  18,000 
to  20,000  cubic  metres.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
employed  for  works  of  art,  though  in  what 
sense  we  could  not  ascertain  ; if  the  slab, 
with  its  geometrical  and  trumpery  patterns 
(over  which  much  time  and  thought  have 
evidently  been  expended)  and  flaring  adver- 
tisement, is  to  be  regarded  as  a sample  01 
the  “ works  of  art,”  we  pity  the  taste  of  the 
designer,  and  feel  for  the  unfortunate  visitors 
to  the  Exhibition  who  are  practically  com- 
pelled to  see  it  as  they  pass  by. 

M.  Pirmez-Moncheur  had  some  samples 
of  Saint  Anne  and  other  marbles  of  several 
tints — yellow,  dark  grey,  red,  and  light- 
brown — from  quarries  at  Gougnies  ; also,  to 
show  their  application,  two  rather  plain 
mantelpieces,  one  in  grey  marble  and  the 
other  red,  speckled  white,  and  light  bluish- 
grey.  lu  another  part  of  the  building  the 
same  exhibitor  shows  two  enormous  marble 
slabs  of  similar  stone.  Other  marbles  are 
shown  from  the  quarries  of  Lienne-Ciney. 
The  black  with  sections  of  crinoids  and 
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corals,  the  light  grey  full  of  shells,  and  the 
red  marble  are  all  worthy  of  mention. 

M.  E.  Rembaux-Roland,  of  Ecaussines, 
exhibits  a general  collection  of  polished 
stones,  including  a cemetery  monument  in 
suitable  marble  of  sombre  tint  (apparently 
Carboniferous  Limestone)  about  12  ft.  in 
height.  M.  Jules  Blondeau  sliows  a large 
polished  blue  limestone  globe  on  a pedestal, 
parts  of  which  are  fine -axed,  from  his 
quarries  at  Ecaussines,  also  some  building 
stones.  The  few  other  Belgian  stone 
exhibits  do  not  appear  to  be  worth  mention- 
ing specifically. 

Turning  now  to  the  French  section  we 
may  note,  as  the  best  example  of  its  kind  in 
the  Exhibition,  the  massive  gateway  made 
of  stones  Irom  various  quarries  belonging  to 
the  well  - known  Parisian  firm  of  Civet, 
Crouet.  Gautier  & Co.,  which  stands  in  the 
grounds  near  the  Transvaal  section.  The 
French  limestones  there  represented,  which 
are  mostly  white  and  light  yellow,  are  very 
extensively  used  in  I’aris,  the  North  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  in  the  better 
class  of  edifices,  and  the  following  parti- 
culars may  therefore  not  be  uninteresting: — 
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The  stones  marked  * are  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  monumintal  gateway  referred  to.  The  posts  round  the 
same  are  of  cranite  from  the  Vosges. 

Glancing  for  a moment  at  the  above  table, 
we  observe  that  the  majority  of  the  stones 
are  very  variable  in  quality — if  we  may  judge 
from  the  results  of  the  experiments.  .A  stone 
such  as  that  from  Lavoux,  for  instance, 
the  "resistance”  fof  which  has  such  a 
wide  range,  must  be  rather  difficult  to 
depend  upon  ; and  that  from  the  Morley 
Forest  must  be  still  worse.  However,  from 
the  samples  in  the  gateway,  and  from  our 
own  observations  on  some  of  the  freestones 
when  built  up,  they  are  fairly  durable, 
though  materials  of  somewhat  similar 
character  used  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  have 
given  birth  to  various  nostrums  for  the 
"preservation  of  stone."  The  harder  lime- 
stones  mentioned  are.  as  a rule,  very 
durable,  but  generally  difficult  to  work.  In 
the  pavilion  behind  the  gateway  are  several 
photographs  of  various  quarries  belonging  to 
the  firm,  which  serve  to  impress  the  visitor 
with  the  enormous  magnitude  of  most  of  the 
workings,  and  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  machinery  used  in  them. 

The  nature  of  the  light-grey  limestone 
from  the  forest  of  Morley  , Meuse)  may  also 
be  judged  from  the  great  block  in  the 
grounds  near  the  aquarium,  exhibited  by  M. 
C.  Mauroy,  which  is  about  25  ft.  in  length, 
8 ft.  in  width,  and  i ft.  in  thickness.  The 
millstones  or  buhrstones  raised  from  the 
Tertiary  beds  of  La  Ferte-soiis-Jouarre. 
known  all  over  the  world,  are  lather  feebly 
represented  by  a lew  worked  specimens  in  ^ 
the  French  section  of  the  Machinery  Hall.  ( 


It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  article 
to  describe  the  sculptured  work  disposed  in 
various  parts  of  the  Exhibition,  but  passing 
through  the  Italian  section  we  could  not  help 
noticing  the  nature  of  the  " marble  " used  for 
many  ot  the  figures  exhibited,  which  caused 
us  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  stands 
in  question— those  of  Sig.  .Antonino  Frilli,  of 
Florence,  well-known  for  productions  of  this 
kind— consist  of  a large  number  of  ser- 
pentine and  Italian  coloured  marble  pede- 
stals, on  which  are  displayed  sculptured  small 
statues,  groups  of  figures,  &c.,  in  wliite 
stone,  some  undoubtedly  being  made  of 
Carrara  marble,  whilst  others  (a  numerous 
class)  were  of  a very  different  kind  of  stone, 
though  similar  to  Carrara  from  a distance, 
and  sufficiently  like  it  to  confound  anyone  | 
but  an  expert.  The  courteous  exhibitor  at 
once  explained  to  us  that  the  last-mentioned 
stone  was  much  softer  than  Carrara,  that  it 
contained  gypsum,  that  in  order  to  render  it 
perfectly  white  it  had  to  undergo  special 
preparation,  and  that  the  sculptured  work 
produced  was  cheaper  than  real  Carrara — 
from  which  we  imagine  the  material  is  a 
species  of  alabaster.  Wc  have  frequently 
seen  this  Italian  stone  on  sale  at  ex- 
hibitions and  elsewhere,  and  our  readers 
are  more  or  less  familiar  with  it.  but 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that 
it  would  conduce  to  a better  understand- 
ing— to  use  no  stronger  term  — were 
the  true  marble  figures  to  bear  distinctive 
labels.  When  tlie  two  kinds  are  indiscrimi- 
nately mixed,  an  inexperienced  purchaser 
is  liable  to  imagine  that  tlie  spurious  article 
is  true  Carrara.  Tlie  texture  and  general 
effect,  to  say  notliing  of  the  workmanship, 
could  not,  of  course,  deceive  the  expert,  nor, 
perhaps,  even  the  advanced  amateur,  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  " Florentine  marble.” 

The  best  Scandinavian  stone  exhibit  is  by 
M.  Ch.  .Anker,  of  Fredrikshald,  who  shows  I 
some  marbles  similar  to  those  recently  on 
view  at  the  Building  Trades’  Exhibition  at 
(he  Agricultural  Hall.  Portugal  is  repre- 
sented by  marbles  from  Estremo^,  Cintra. 
Cascaes  and  Alcabideche  ; and  Spain  by 
odd  samples  exhibited  by  Barcelona  and 
Malaga  firms.  Granites,  syenites,  and  por- 
phyries are  shown  from  the  Fichtelgebirge, 
from  the  same  quarries  that  fourteen  large 
monolithic  columns  of  polislied  red  granite, 

5 metres  in  height,  were  obtained  for  the  new 
church  of  SS.  Michael  and  Peter  at  Antwerp, 
near  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Exhibition. 
M.  Michels,  of  Speicher,  near  Treves,  who 
has  some  red  sandstones,  was  the  only  other 
noteworthy  German  stone  exhibitor.  But 
artificial  stones  of  German  origin  were  repre- 
sented by  trophies  of  Mnhle’s  red  and  yellow 
" sandstones,”  described  in  our  columns 
some  time  since  ; and  another  by  MM.  Kampf 
and  Hollender.  The  Bulgarian  geological 
sun’ey  shows  a collection  of  stones  for  build- 
ing and  decoration  from  the  Principality. 

British  building  stones  furnish  only  one 
exhibit,  by  Messrs.  Edwards,  Macdougal, 

6 Co.,  of  Glasgow,  amongst  which  is  a 
cross  of  polished  Peterhead  granite ; but 
some  of  the  stones  shown  are  from  Scandi- 
navia, though  the  source  of  origin  of  these 
latter  is  not,  apparently,  indicated.  We 
trust  it  will  not  be  imagined  that  the  vulgar 
polished  stone  with  gaudy  Labradorite 
felspar  is  indigenous  to  British  soil,  though 
we  are  sorry  to  see  that  so  much  of  it  has 
secured  a foothold  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
— for  a certain  class  of  work. 

There  are  a number  of  slate  exhibits,  but, 
not  presenting  any  points  of  special  interest 
they  may  be  passed  over.  Asphalt  and  bitu- 
mens of  different  kinds  are  also  well- 
represented. 

Fire-bricks,  and  refractive  materials  gene- 
rally, come  in  for  a goodly  share  of  recogni- 
tion. Messrs.  J.  Grayson,  Lowood,  & Co.,  of 
Sheffield,  and  their  Antwerp  agents,  have  a 
stand  of  silica  and  ganister  bricks  and  ground 
ganister.  The  chemical  composition  of  the 
ganister  bricks  is  stated  to  be  silica  95'40, 

I alumina  3‘io,  and  lime  i‘68.  No  peroxide  of 
' iron,  or  magnesia,  is  present.  This  kind  is 
specially  suitable  for  building  the  regenera- 1 


tive  gas  and  air  chambers  of  Siemens 
furnaces,  glass  furnaces,  and  others  working 
at  intense  heat,  and  subject  to  intermittent 
firing.  The  "Lowood”  silica  bricks  are 
adapted  for  certain  open-hearth  melting  fur- 
naces, Bessemer  converters,  &c.  The  ground 
ganister  is  used  as  a lining  for  furnaces 
subject  to  great  heat  and  the  fluxing  action 
of  metallic  oxides;  in  its  application  it  is 
merely  plastered  or  rammed  to  the  sides  of 
the  furnace  over  the  plates,  or  the  brick,  or 
stone  lining.  The  Walbottle  Fire-Brick 
Company,  ot  Xe;vcastle-nn-Tyne,  has  also  a 
selection  of  refractory  materials  for  similar 
purposes,  including  bricks,  tiles,  lumps, 
retorts,  ^^c.  An  analysis  of  the  earth  of 
which  the  " Walbottle  ” products  are  mader 
is  given  as  follows 

An.alysis  o:'  Fire-Clay. 

Silica 64-15 

Alumina  3^5- 

Peroxide  of  iron  1-43 

Lime •29. 

Manganese  -63. 

Potassium i-83. 

Soda •31: 

100-15 

Messrs.  N.  B.  Allen  & Co.,  of  Cannon- 
street,  and  the  Glenboig  Union  Fire-clay 
Company,  Limited,  likewise  exhibit  fire- 
bricks and  other  refractory  products. 

In  cements  the  Belgian  section  is  naturally 
very  strong.  We  noticed  the  elaborate 
trophy  of  the  Compagnie  Gen^rale  des- 
Ciments  Portland  de  I’Escaut,  Tournai,  built 
of  dark  blue  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
from  which  Roman  and  Portland  cements, 
lime,  &c.,  are  made.  The  same  stone  is- 
also,  in  a lesser  degree,  used  for  building 
purposes.  The  company  employs  some  600 
workmen,  and  the  estimated  output  for  the- 
present  year  is  75,000  tons.  MM.  Dumoi> 
& Cie.,  of  Tournai,  liave  also  a good  show 
of  cements,  lime,  and  stone — and  there  are 
many  other  exhibits  of  the  same  ciiaracter. 

Altogether,  the  Antwerp  Exhibition  is 
great  m materials  of  construction,  and  the 
building  industry  generally  is  exceedingly 
well  represented:  but  the  "classification” 
adopted  is  so  atrocious  that  it  is  next  to- 
impossible  to  thoroughly  appreciate  this. 


IHE  PL.ANNTNG  OF  PUBLIC 
LIBR.ARIES. 

By  G.  Washington  Browne,  A.R.S.A. 

HE  Planning  of  Public  Libraries  is; 
a subject  which,  following  upon  the- 
adopiion  of  the  Public  Libraries' 
Act,  is  undergoing  a development 
similar  to  that  through  which  school-planning, 
passed  following  the  adoption  of  the  Educa- 
tion Acts  of  1S70  and  72,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  School  Boards,  The  principles  of 
Board  School  planning  are  now  reduced  to- 
something  like  an  exact  science,  and  the 
requirements  are  set  forth  and  printed  in  a 
code  of  rules.  The  principles  underlying  the- 
planning  of  Public  Libraries  are  not  yet 
universally  acknowledged,  and  the  require- 
ments have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  a code, 
and  it  appeared  to  me  that  any  contribution, 
however  imperfect  or  inadequate,  which 
might  tend  towards  the  establishment  of  such' 
principles,  or  lead  to  a clearer  appreciation- 
of  the  requirements  of  a Public  Library,, 
might  not  be  without  interest. 

Four  hundred  years  seems  a long  interval 
of  time  between  the  production  of  the  first 
printed  book  and  the  establishment  of 
Municipal  Libraries  under  a popular  Act  of 
Parliament.  In  1455,  or  early  in  1456,  the- 
first  book  printed  with  movable  types — the 
so-called  " Gutenberg  Bible,”  called  also  the 
Mazarine  Bible  — was  issued  from  the 
Alayence  press,  and  in  1855  the  ineffective 
William  Ewart  Act  of  1850  was  repealed  and 
the  present  Public  Libraries  Act  passed. 

The  erection  of  Caxton's  printing-press  in 
the  precincts  of  Westminster  Abbey,  1475 
or  1476,  carries  us  back  more  than  half-way 
to  the  landing  of  the  Conqueror,  and  helps 
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US  to  measure  the  long  interval  between  the 
invention  of  printing  and  the  establishment 
of  Public  Libraries  on  a popular  basis.  Not 
that  libraries,  private  or  public,  are  an  in- 
vention of  this  generation,  or  are  even  the 
outcome  of  the  invention  of  printing.  Far 
otherwise.  Ere  the  preacher’s  day,  it  might 
have  been  said  with  truth  “ of  making  many 
books  there  is  no  end,”  and  when  fob,  in 
ending  his  words,  gave  vent  to  the  anguish 
of  his  soul  in  the  expressed  desire  that  his 
adversary  had  written  a book,  it  is  beyond 
all  doubt  that  Public  Libraries  had  long  been 
established.  There  is  clear  proof  that 
Nineveh,  that  great  city,  possessed  a Public 
Library,  the  works  in  which  were  of  clay 
tablets,  ranging  in  size  from  i in.  to  12  In. 
square.  Egyptian  libraries,  chiefly  of  sacred 
books,  were  in  existence  2,000  years  before 
Christ,  while  Greece  and  Rome  had  many 
libraries,  public  and  private.  Nor  were  these 
ancient  libraries  scantily  furnished  with 
books,  if  the  traditions  concerning  them  are 
reliable. 

Recent  investigation  has  shown  that  the 
number  of  books,  the  multiplication  of  copies, 
and  extent  of  editions,  before  the  invention 
of  printing,  was  much  greater  than  was  for 
long  time  supposed.  In  Rome  especially, 
the  character  of  the  book  trade  appears, 
upon  examination,  very  different  from  what  is 
popularly  assumed;  and  dissimilar  as  were 
the  conditions  of  book  production  from  those 
of  modern  times,  there  are  many  points  of 
analogy  between  what  may  be  called  the 
publishing  trade  of  ancient  Rome  and  that 
of  our  own  day.  Then,  as  now,  there  were 
wealthy  and  enterprising  firms  or  individuals 
who  stood  between  the  authors  and  the 
public,  and  who  employed  the  cheap,  though 
tedious,  resource  of  slave  labour  in  the  tran- 
scription of  books  in  what  it  is  impossible  not 
to  believe  must  have  been,  at  least  occasion- 
ally, large  editions,  Pliny,  in  one  of  his 
letters  speaks  of  one  of  his  friends, 
Regulus,  getting  a thousand  copies  written 
of  a book  wliich  he  composed  on 
occasion  of  the  death  of  his  son ; 
and  when  Augustus  confiscated  and  ordered 
to  be  destroyed  all  the  copies  of  the  false 
Sibylline  Books,  the  number  of  copies 
destroyed  was  more  than  two  thousand. 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  the  general 
supply  of  books  was  other  than  abundant, 
considering  the  comparatively  low  price  at 
which  copies  of  the  works  of  even  popular 
authors  were  sold.  The  first  book  of 
Martial’s  “ Epigrams,”  which  contains  a hun- 
dred and  nineteen  epigrams,  was  sold  in 
handsome  binding  for  five  denarii— within  a 
fraction  of  three  shillings;  and  in  a cheaper 
binding  for  between  six  and  ten  sesterii — 
from  a shilling  to  one  and  eightpence.  For 
the  thirteenth  book,  which  is  about  one-third 
shorter,  the  publishers  charged  four  sestertii, 
but  Martial,  who  had  probably  sold  his  copy- 
right, complains  that  this  price  is  too  high, 
and  that  a fair  profit  might  be  had  by  selling 
it  for  half  that  sum.  From  these  prices  it 
may  be  inferred  that  there  was  no  scant 
supply  of  copies  in  the  market ; and,  besides 
the  copyists  employed  by  the  trade,  each 
large  household  had  among  its  slaves  one  or 
more  (called  “ librarius  ”)  whose  office  was  to 
copy  books;  and  even  the  ladies  of  the 
household  had  their  “ librarioe  ” for  the  same 
purpose. 

During  the  dark  ages  following  the  bar- 
barian invasions  and  the  downfall  oi  the 
Roman  Empire  the  history  of  letters  and  of 
their  external  representative,  libraries,  is 
almost  a blank.  Throughout  that  long  period 
the  monastic  bodies  stand  all  but  alone  as 
book  collectors  and  book  preservers.  Though 
in  the  “Scriptorium”  the  hooded  monk 
wrought  with  cunning  hand  innumerable 
manuscripts,  which  for  beauty  of  caligraphy 
stand  admired  and  unrivalled  at  the  present 
day,  yet,  judging  by  the  extant  catalogues, 
their  store  of  books  was  scanty  enough. 
Even  the  libraries  of  rich  cathedrals  and  of 
Imperial  families  were  numerically  of  small 
account.  Thus  the  cathedral  library  of 
Ratisbon  in  1251  had  but  400  volumes  ; the 
catalogue  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 


printed  by  Mr.  Edward  Edwards,  author  of 
“ Memoirs  of  Libraries,”  contains  but  698 
volumes.  The  library  of  Fulda,  founded  by 
Charlemagne,  contained  774  volumes.  The 
royal  library  of  France  in  1374  had  but  910, 
and  that  of  the  Surbonne  itself,  in  1392, 
barely  reached  the  number  ot  1,000.  If  the 
reputed  figures  of  the  ancient  libraries  pre- 
viously quoted  are  even  approximately 
correct,  one  can  only  regard  the  small 
quantity  preserved  to  us,  merely  as  samples 
of  the  older  literature  of  the  world,  and 
speculate  whether  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  has  been  in  operation  in  their 
preservation. 

With  the  revival  of  letters  the  modern 
history  of  libraries  may  be  said  to  commence. 
They  began  as  manuscript  collections,  and 
but  slowly  availed  themselves  of  the  novel 
facilities  for  reproduction  afforded  by  the 
printing-press.  As  illustrating  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  guardians  or  directors  of 
great  libraries  adhered  to  the  collection  of 
manuscripts  and  rejected  the  newer  method 
of  book  production,  one  may  mention  that, 
when  in  1624  Cardinal  de  Rochefoucauld 
became  Abbot  of  St.  Genevieve,  its  library, 
now  one  of  the  most  important  libraries  for 
the  actual  uses  of  study  in  Paris,  did  not 
contain  a single  printed  volume;  and  even 
that  which  was  long  held  to  be  immeasurably 
the  greatest  of  modern  libraries,  the 
National  Library  of  Paris,  contained  in  1547 
barely  200  volumes  of  printed  books. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  books  in 
ancient  libraries  were  accessible  to  outside 
readers  are  unknown  to  us ; and  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  their  use  in  the 
earlier  of  the  modern  libraries  are  both 
interesting  and  amusing.  The  rarity  of 
books  in  Medieeval  times,  and  the  expense 
ot  duplicating  them  under  the  process  then 
alone  available,  may  sufficiently  account 
for  the  regulation  of  the  library  of 
the  Abbey  of  Croyland.  There  the  “ lending 
of  books,  as  well  the  smaller  without  pictures, 
as  the  larger  with  pictures,  any  loan 
is  forbidden  under  no  less  a penalty 
than  that  of  excommunication.”  Even  after 
the  invention  of  printing  the  restrictions 
upon  borrowing  are  only  less  stringent.  In 
the  year  1471,  when  Louis  XI.  wished  to 
borrow  a book  from  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris,  he  was  required  to  deposit  plate  in 
pledge,  and  to  get  one  of  his  nobles  to  join 
him  in  a guarantee  for  the  safe  return  of  the 
book.  A century  later  we  read,  “ two 
persons  must  always  be  present  before  any 
volume  could  be  consulted  in  the  library  of 
Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge  ; one  Master  or 
Fellow  of  the  college,  the  other  Fellow  or 
scholar.  Should  longer  use  of  the  books  be 
necessary  they  may  be  removed  to  one  of 
the  Fellows’  rooms,  not  more  than  three  at  a 
time,  and  after  due  registration,  but  beyond 
the  college  buildings  they  must  never  go,” 
and  I am  not  sure  but  these  regulations  and 
restrictions  hold  good  to  this  day.  In  the 
earlier  libraries  the  books  were  not  placed 
vertically  upon  shelves  as  at  present,  but 
were  laid  upon  their  sides,  and,  where  open 
to  the  public,  generally  attached  by  chains 
to  their  shelf  or  desk,  so  that  they  could  only 
be  consulted  there  and  not  carried  away. 
This  is  well  shown  in  the  photograph  of  the 
Laurenzian  Library,  Florence  (exhibited). 
It  was  this  practice  of  laying  the  books  upon 
their  sides  that  led  to  the  highly-decorated 
and  generally  artistic  bindings,  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  which  are  visible  in 
the  photograph. 

Though  man  seemed  slow  to  learn  the 
lesson  that  the  greatest  use  of  books  is 
publicity,  the  grievous  restrictions  imposed 
upon  their  use  in  the  earlier  libraries  were 
gradually  relaxed,  and  great  collections  were 
by-and-by  built  up,  not  only  in  the  capitals, 
but  also  in  the  numerous  seats  of  learning 
throughout  Europe.  But  these,  after  all, 
were  national  and  academic  rather  than 
local,  and  though  nominally  public  remained 
practically  accessible  only  to  the  few,  scholars 
and  students,  or  those  professionally  engaged 
in  literature,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  the 
borrowing  of  books  was  prohibited.  These  , 


are  not,  in  any  sense,  citizens’  libraries,  and 
they  lack  the  two  great  popular  elements — 
contemporary  journalism  and  the  privilege  of 
borrowing.  It  was  to  facilitate  and  encourage 
the  establishment  of  libraries  on  these  more 
popular  and  liberal  lines  in  every  municipality 
throughout  the  kingdom  that  the  Public 
Libraries  Act  of  1855  was  passed  for’ England 
and  that  of  1867  for  Scotland.  And  here  let 
me  in  passing  enter  a protest  against  the 
term  /-'rce  Library,  and  an  appeal  for  the 
universal  adoption  of  the  term  “Public 
Library,”  as  being  at  once  the  more  correct 
and  the  more  noble  term.  The  Act  of 
Parliament  for  promoting  the  establishment 
of  Municipal  Libraries  is  intituled  “ Public 
Libraries  Act,  1855.”  and  the  second  clause 
runs  thus;  “In  citing  this  Act  for  any 
purposes  whatever  it  shall  be  sufficient  to 
use  the  expression  ‘The  Public  Libraries 
Act.  1855  ’”  and  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  Act  no  other  phrase  than  “ Public 
Libraries  ” is  used.  It  is  true  the  Act  pro- 
vides in  Clause  XXV.  that  “ the  admission  to 
all  libraries  and  museums  established  under 
this  Act  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  free  of  all 
charge,’’  but  then  it  provides  under  Clause 
XV.  for  the  levying  of  a rate  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Act.  Our  parks  and  gardens  are 
similarly  provided  and  maintained  from  the 
rates,  and  admission  to  them  is  equally  free 
of  charge,  yet  no  one  thinks  of  calling  them 
free  parks,  but  public  parks.  Let  the  same 
term  be  applied  to  the  Municipal  Libraries, 
that  the  citizens  may  feel  when  making  free 
use  of  them,  they  are  but  using  their  own 
property,  paid  for  with  their  own  money. 

Inconsidering  the  subject  I shall  endeavour 
to  set  forth  the  requirements  of  such  a 
library,  and  refer  to  a few  typical  examples 
of  how  these  requirements  have  been  well 
met.  It  may  seem  something  very  like 
vanity  to  place  my  own  design  for  the 
Edinburgh  Public  Library  in  such  a group, 
but  the  eulogies  that  have  been  passed 
upon  it  by  disinterested  writers,  and  my 
familiarity  with  the  working  out  of  its  con- 
ditions and  requirements,  must  be  my 
excuses  for  its  position  in  this  group,  and 
the  frequent  references  I must  perforce 
make  to  it  throughout  the  paper.  And  here, 
let  me  say,  that,  thanks  to  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
munificent  gift,  this  library  is  planned  upon 
a more  liberal  scale  than  is  usual  in  build- 
ings erected  under  the  Act. 

From  the  outset  the  architect  has  to 
consider  that  he  has  two  sorts  of  accommo- 
dation to  provide  for — one,  of  the  public 
who  are  to  use  the  books  ; the  other,  of  the 
books  themselves,  with  which  may  be  linked 
the  staff  who  are  their  guardians.  In 
all  public  libraries  there  are  three  dis- 
tinct departments  for  the  accommodation 
of  three  different  classes  of  literature, 
and  which,  one  might  say,  are  used  by  three 
different  classes  of  the  community.  These 
are  the  news-room,  for  newspapers,  daily  and 
weekly,  and  the  more  popular  of  the  weekly 
and  monthly  journals  and  magazines,  and 
frequented  chiefly  by  the  artisan  and  indus- 
trial class,  employed  and  unemployed  ; the 
lending  library,  used  by  the  general  reader, 
male  and  female,  for  borrowing  and  returning 
books  for  what  may  be  called  household 
reading ; and  the  reference  library,  the 
volumes  in  which  can  only  be  consulted — 
not  borrowed — and  used  chiefly  by  the 
student,  the  litterateur,  and  the  specialist. 
Besides  the  bound  volumes  under  custody 
on  the  shelves,  the  current  number  of  the 
higher  class  of  professional,  artistic,  and 
scientific  journals,  and  the  monthly  and 
quarterly  reviews,  are  generally  displayed 
upon  the  tables  of  the  reference  depart- 
ment, and  are  available  to  the  reader  with- 
out application  to  the  librarian. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  public  use 
these  three  departments  determine  their 
nearness  to  or  remoteness  from  the  principal 
entrance.  The  lending  department,  in  which 
no  reading  is  done,  but  in  which  the  work 
is  merely  that  of  borrowing,  returning,  ex- 
changing, and  renewing  volumes,  and  which, 
in  the  interest  alike  of  the  public  and  the 
staff,  should  be  done  speedily,  is  consequently 
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placed  as  near  the  entrance,  and  in  as  direct 
a line  with  it,  as  possible.  The  news-room, 
into  wliich  people  drop  for  half-an-hour,  to 
read  a newspaper  or  a journal,  may  be 
further  removed  from  the  entrance;  while 
the  reference-room,  used  for  the  more  serious 
purposes  of  study  and  research,  should  be 
most  renKite  from  the  entrance,  to  secure  it 
against  the  noise  and  stir  of  the  traffic  to 
the  other  departments.  In  buildings,  tliere- 
fore,  in  which  all  three  departments  are  upon 
one  floor,  the  lending-room  should  preferably 
be  in  the  centre,  opposite  the  entrance,  with 
the  news-room  upon  one  side  and  the 
reference-room  upon  the  other. 

Such  an  arrangement,  while  simplest  for 
the  public,  is  also  best  for  the  staff.  The 
librarian  would  be,  for  the  most  part, 
engaged  in  the  lending  department,  and 
from  his  service  - counter  can  not  only 
command  the  entrance-hall,  but  by  glass 
screens  can  supervise  and  control  the 
reading-rooms  on  either  side,  as  at  Brechin 
and  Southampton. 

Though  the  question  of  orientation  does 
not  enter  largely  into  the  subject  of  library 
planning,  one  would  naturally,  where  the 
choice  is  open,  place  the  news-room  upon 
the  south  side,  where  the  sun,  entering 
through  the  windows,  would  have  no 
valuable  bindings  to  destroy,  and  would 
not  so  much  disturb  the  cursory  reader  of  a 
magazine  as  it  would  a more  serious  student 
in  the  reference  library. 

But  it  is  only  with  the  smaller  libraries,  or 
on  exceptionally  large  sites,  that  all  three 
departments  can  be  placed  on  one  floor. 
If  two  departments  only  can  be  placed  upon 
one  floor,  then  let  the  lending  library  and 
the  news-room  be  upon  the  entrance  level, 
and  the  reference-room  above,  as  at  Chelsea  ; 
and  if  the  smallness  of  the  site  or  the 
largeness  of  the  rooms  permits  of  only  one 
department  upon  each  floor  level,  then  let 
the  lending-room  be  upon  the  street  level, 
the  news-room  upon  the  first  floor,  and  the 
reference-room  upon  the  second  floor  up — 
unless,  indeed,  you  have  a site  like  that  in 
Edinburgh,  where  the  principal  entrance  is 
from  a street  at  a level  of  4S  ft.  above  the 
ground  upon  which  the  building  rests. 
In  this  case  the  lending  library  is  -placed 
upon  the  entrance  level,  the  news  - room 
upon  the  floor  immediately  helow  it,  and  the 
reference-room  upon  the  floor  immediately 
aho7’C  it : the  best  arrangement  possible 
where  the  three  departments  must  be  upon 
different  floors.  Sometimes  this  disposition 
of  the  departments  is  managed  by  placing 
the  news-room  in  a semi-basement,  a single 
flight  of  steps  below  the  entrance  level,  with 
the  lending-room  a single  flight  above  the 
entrance,  and  the  reference-room  over  that 
again.  Whether  the  library  be  planned  upon 
one,  two,  or  three  floors,  the  approach  to  all 
the  departments  from  the  principal  entrance 
must,  of  course,  be  obvious  and  easy,  not 
tortuous  and  obscure.  There  must  be  no 
groping  about  or  wandering  from  one  floor 
or  part  of  a building  to  another  in  search  of 
the  department  wanted.  Immediately  on 
entering  the  hall  the  visitor  should  be  directed 
by  door-plates  or  finger-posts  to  the  depart- 
ment he  wishes  to  reach  ; and,  as  the  traffic 
to  and  from  all  departments  converges  in  the 
entrance  hall,  it  must  be  spacious  and  well 
lighted. 

The  position  of  the  librarian’s  room  is  of 
some  importance,  and  calls  for  a little  con- 
sideration. I have  seen  it  planned  as  a little 
box  of  a place  enclosed  within  glazed  screens, 
in  the  very  heart  of  a building  and  upon  a 
raised  level  like  the  captain’s  bridge  placed 
amidships,  as  though  the  principal  librarian 
stood  there  and  shouted  his  commands  to 
the  several  members  of  his  staff  in  the 
different  departments.  This  is  not  the 
position  the  librarian  likes.  He  prefers  to 
be  not  too  much  in  the  eye  of  the  public. 
When  in  his  room  he  has  work  to  do,  in 
which  he  cannot  afford  to  be  interrupted  by 
the  idler,  the  gossip,  or  the  faddist,  all  of 
whom  frequent  the  public  library.  His  room 
should  be  placed  less  with  reference  to  the 
public  and  more  with  reference  to  his  staff, 


in  a position  where  he  can  be  conveniently 
found  by  his  staff,  and  from  which  he  can 
readily  control  them  ; and  if  from  his  room 
he  can  see  the  frequenters  of  the  library 
without  being  seen  of  them,  so  much  the 
better ; but  one  must  remember  that  tite 
principal  librarian  is  not  the  hall  porter. 

The  question  whether  there  ought  to  be 
separate  reading  rooms  for  ladies  and  for 
juveniles  is  generally  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  though  the  practice  is  by  no 
means  universal,  and  there  is  much  to  be 
said  on  the  side  of  the  dissenters.  The  first 
objection  against  separate  rooms  is  that  it 
involves  two  additional  attendants,  and  in 
most  cases  this  is  a serious,  and  in  many 
cases  an  impossible,  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  working  staff.  Again  it  is  urged  that 
if  ladies  sit  side  by  side  with  the  sterner  sex 
in  church  and  theatre,  in  railway  carriage  and 
tramway  car,  why  may  they  not  occupy  the 
same  apartment  to  read  in  ? In  the  Edinburgh 
library  it  was  originally  intended  to  have  a 
separate  room,  but  when  the  committee  came 
to  consider  the  question  in  detail,  they  by  a 
unanimous  vote  reversed  their  first  intention. 
The  ladies  are  accommodated  at  separate 
tables  reserved  exclusively  for  them  in  one  of 
the  arms  of  the  reference  library,  an  arrange- 
ment that  seems  to  answer  well. 

Against  a separate  room  for  juveniles  the 
objection  of  an  additional  attendant  holds 
equally  as  with  the  ladies’  room,  while  it  is 
further  urged  that  the  youngsters  are  more 
likely  to  be  quiet  and  orderly  if  in  the 
presence  of  their  elders  than  they  would  be 
in  a room  by  themselves,  and  that  the 
restraint  imposed  by  their  elders  is  a 
salutary  discipline.  In  the  Edinburgh  library 
they  have  a separate  room  containing  a lend- 
ing department  ot  books  specially  selected 
for  juvenile  readers.  In  this  room  they  may 
either  read  the  books  or  sample  their  selec- 
tion before  carrying  it  home  for  reading 
there.  Tliis  room  is  only  opened  after 
school-hours  in  the  afternoon  and  upon 
Saturdays,  and  presents  often  the  brightest 
and  cheeriest  scene  in  the  whole  building. 

If  separate  rooms  are  provided,  the 
juveniles  should  not  be  permitted  to  pene- 
trate the  building  unnecessarily  far  beyond 
the  entrance  hall,  and  their  room  should  be 
in  the  direction  of  the  news-room,  wiiere, 
the  reading  being  of  a less  serious  kind  than 
in  the  reference  room,  less  disturbance 
would  be  produced  by  the  noise  of  the 
youngsters  ; while  the  ladies’  room  should 
be  placed  near  to,  or  cn  suite  with,  the 
reference  library,  both  on  account  of  the 
retired  situation,  and  for  convenience  in 
supplying  them  with  the  books  they  may 
desire  to  consult. 

In  addition  to  these  rooms  for  the  public 
there  must  also  be  provided  sufficient  accom- 
modation for  the  working  of  the  institution 
by  tire  staff,  as  well  as  rooms  for  the 
members  of  the  staff.  Where  there  are  both 
male  and  female  attendants  separate  rooms 
must  be  provided  for  the  sexes  as  hat  and 
cloak  rooms,  and  where  they  can  take  lunch 
or  rest  when  off  duty.  There  must  be  a 
bookbinders’  room,  for  though  it  is  generally 
better  and  cheaper  to  have  the  books  bound  ' 
by  the  trade,  repairs  and  mendings  are  done 
within  the  building.  There  must  be  a 
cataloguing  room  where  new  books  are 
received,  examined,  recorded,  catalogued, 
and  numbered  for  reference  or  lending- 
room,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  dispatched  to 
their  proper  place  on  the  shelves.  Above  all, 
there  must  be  large  storage  accommodation 
for  files  of  newspapers,  for  receiving  and 
collating  the  weekly  and  monthly  issues  of 
magazines  during  the  year,  the  current 
number  only  being  displayed  in  the  library, 
and  the  others  preserv'ed  for  binding  at  the 
end  of  the  year ; also  for  books  which  may 
be  from  time  to  time  weeded  out  of  the 
lending  library,  as  no  longer  asked  for,  to 
make  room  for  newer  works  that  are  in 
demand.  For  these  and  innumberable  other 
purposes  ample  storage  accommodation  is  a 
necessity  upon  which  every  librarian  to 
whom  I have  spoken  has  insisted  with 
greater  or  less  vehemence. 


Nmvs-Room. — Coming  now  to  consider  in 
more  detail  the  requirements  of  each  of  the 
three  main  departments  of  the  l^ublic 
Library,  we  may  take  the  news-room,  or 
light  literature  department,  first,  as  being, 
perhaps,  least  complex  in  its  arrangement. 
This,  as  already  mentioned,  is  for  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  and  for  the  lighter 
periodicals,  which  are  displayed  upon  tables 
andstands.tobe  usedbyall  without  application 
to  the  librarian.  In  some  libraries,  separate 
rooms  are  provided  for  these  two  classes, 
and  you  find  a newspaper-room  and  a 
general  reading-room.  I am  against  such 
division  of  departments  into  separate  rooms, 
involving  additional  staff  and  increasing  the 
difficulties  of  supervision.  It  is  true  the 
newspaper  readers  are  a migrating  lot, 
coming  sometimes  but  to  read  a single 
paragraph,  or  learn  the  result  of  a single 
race,  and  their  coming  and  going  necessarily 
disturbs  the  magazine  readers.  That  can  be 
provided  against,  in  some  degree,  by  group- 
ing the  newspaper  stands  together  in  that 
part  of  the  room  nearest  the  door,  and 
placing  the  magazine  tables  at  the  further 
end,  as  in  the  Chelsea  Library,  and,  in  a less 
marked  way,  in  the  Edinburgh  Library;  or, 
better  still,  for  the  mutual  protection  of  both 
sets  of  readers,  if  the  door  can  be  arrr-.nged 
near  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  the  news- 
paper stands  on  one  hand,  and  the  magazine 
tables  on  the  other. 

The  magazine  readers  are  accommodated 
with  tables  and  chairs,  the  chairs  being 
arranged  along  both  sides  of  the  tables  to 
economise  space.  The  tables,  which  are  tlie 
ordinary  height  of  about  30  in.,  should  not 
be  less  than  3 ft.  broad.  At  Edinburgh  they 
are  made  3 ft.  6 in.  broad,  after  careful  com- 
parison and  consideration.  In  Birmingham 
they  are  as  much  as  5 ft.  3 in.  broad,  but  that 
is  excessive,  and  wastes  space.  At  Leeds 
they  are  4 ft.  broad.  A lineal  allowance  of 
2 ft.  to  2 ft.  3 in.  per  reader  is  necessary,  and 
the  tables  must  be  spaced  at  such  a distance 
apart  as  will  allow  free  passage  between  the 
backs  of  the  chairs  of  adjacent  tables. 

The  result  of  this  spacing,  with,  of  course, 
the  necessary  access  passages  along  the  ends 
of  the  tables,  is  that  an  area  of  about  20  super- 
ficial feet  per  reader  is  absorbed.  This  is  a 
liberal  allowance  ; and  18  superficial  feet  per 
reader  is  the  least  allowance  that  can  be 
made,  consistent  with  a fair  degree  of  com- 
fort to  the  readers.  Of  course,  this  includes 
the  space  occupied  by  tables  and  chairs. 
On  the  table  here  given  the  figures  are  : — 
Edinburgh,  22;  Chelsea,  17^;  Southampton, 
2oi  ; average  of  these  three,  20  square  feet  per 
reader.  Brechin  is  exceptionally,  and,  I fear, 
uncomfortably,  low  at  12  ft.  per  reader,  and  I 
have  not  the  plan  of  the  news-room  at 
Aberdeen.  The  tables  should  be  arranged 
at  right-angles  to  the  windows,  to  allow  the 
light  to  strike  along  their  length,  free  from 
the  shadows  of  readers. 

Various  methods  are  in  use  for  enabling  a 
visitor  to  find  the  particular  journal  he  may 
wish  to  consult.  The  simplest  method  is  to 
have  an  index  fixed  at  the  end  of  each  table 
containing  a list  of  tlie  journals  which  lie 
upon  that  table,  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  the  seatholders’  cards  at  the  end  of 
church  pews,  but  on  a larger  scale,  so  as 
to  be  easier  read.  A second  method  is 
to  have  a book-rest  along  the  centre  of 
each  table,  with  space  along  the  top 
for  the  name.  The  names  can  thus  be 
easily  read  across  the  room,  and  the 
presence  of  the  journal  upon  the  rest  would 
notify  that  it  was  not  in  use,  while  its  absence 
would  indicate  that  it  was  in  use.  One 
objection  to  this  arrangement  is  that  it 
reduces  the  amount  of  moral  supervision 
which  the  readers  upon  opposite  sides  of 
a table  unconsciously  exercise  over  each 
other,  and  which  is  an  important  factor  in 
deterring  evil  - doers  from  injuring  the 
magazines.  A third  method  is  to  have 
magazine  racks  in  convenient  ])Ositions, 
constructed  after  the  model  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kitchen  plate-rack,  but  so  con- 
trived for  economy  of  space  that  the 
magazines  overlap  each  other,  and  only 
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their  tops  project  above  the  dividing-spar 
which  bears  their  name.  This  would  be  an 
excellent  arrangement  i<l  it  would  work,  but 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  the  ordinary 
reader  that  he  will  take  the  trouble  to 
replace  a journal  in  its  proper  place  upon 
the  rack,  or  even  in  the  rack  at  all,  when  he 
has  done  with  it.  In  places  bf  public  resort 
the  simplest  arrangements  are  the  best,  and 
those  only  are  to  be  relied  upon  that  ask 
nothing  of  the  user  ; so,  after  all,  the  simple 
method  of  the  index-plate  at  the  end  of  the 
table  is  the  best,  as  it  asks  nothing  of  the 
reader  but  that  he  shall  leave  the  journal 
where  he  sat,  which,  under  any  arrangement, 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  do. 

The  newspaper  reader  has  less  considera- 
tion shown  him  than  the  magazine  reader, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  not  provided  with  a seat, 
but  must  stand  up  to  his  paper.  Familiar  as 
we  all  are  with  our  morning  newspaper,  I 
dare  say,  if  asked  the  size  of  it,  the  answers 
would  be  as  various  and  as  wide  of  the  mark 
as  those  usually  hazarded  as  to  the  height  of 
a tall  hat.  The  Scotsma7i  is  2 ft.  3 in.  high, 
and,  when  opened  out  to  the  double  page,' 
3 ft.  8 in.  broad  ; the  Glasgow  Herald  is  2 ft. 
2^  in.  high,  and  3 ft.  5 in.  broad  over  the 
double  page  ; while  the  Times  is  24]  in.  high 
and  37  in.  wide. 

These  newspapers  are  arranged  upon 
stands  specially  designed  to  receive  them, 
and  to  which  they  are  attached  by  Cummings 
patent  fastener,  a clever  arrangement,  which 
keeps  them  firmly  fixed  in  position,  and  is 
readily  unlocked  for  removing  the  old  and 
refixing  the  new  issue  each  morning.  The 
desks  or  sides  of  the  stand  upon  which  the 
papers  rest  slope  at  the  angle  of  60  degrees ,* 
so  that  in  a double  stand  the  two  sides  form, 
with  the  base,  an  equilateral  triangle,  each 
side  of  which  measures,  say,  2 ft.  6 in.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  desk  is  3 ft.  3 in.  above 
the  floor,  and  the  top  about  5 ft.  4,1  in.,  which 
places  the  newspaper  at  a convenient  height 
for  the  eye.  An  allowance  of  4 lineal  feet 
per  newspaper  should  be  given,  and  the 
length  of  the  stands  consequently  some 
multiple  of  that  unit.  A top  rail  along  the 
apex  receives  the  name  of  the  newspaper,  so 
that  the  reader  may  easily  find  the  one  he 
wishes  to  consult. 

Though  the  readers,  as  I have  said,  have 
to  stand  to  their  newspapers,  yet  man  seems 
physically  incapable  of  supporting  himself 
erect  and  reading  at  the  same  time.  He 
must  lean  upon  something,  and  if  you  don’t 
give  him  anything  better  he  will  lean  upon 
the  newspaper  and  tear  it  in  the  process. 
Consequently  a rest  is  provided  consisting 
of  a strong  rail  of  brass  or  iron  tubing  pro- 
jecting about  3 in-  from  the  bottom  ledge 
of  the  desk  and  supported  by  strong  iron 
brackets. 

The  newspaper-stands,  like  the  readin- 
tables,  should  be  placed  at  right-angles  to  the 
windows,  or  they  may  be  very  conveniently 
placed,  if  of  single  construction,  i.c.,  with  one 
sloping  side  only,  along  the  wall  under  the 
window  sills,  if  the  sills  are  6 ft.  above  the 
floor  level,  which  they  may  with  advantage 
be.  When  placed  in  successive  rows  they 
should  not  be  spaced  closer  than  9 ft.  centres 
The  spacing  at  Chelsea  is  8 ft.,  which  vvili 
just  do  ; at  Brechin,  6 ft.  6 in.,  which  will  not 
do  ; and  at  Edinburgh,  13  ft.  6 in.,  to  suit  the 
architecture. 

The  requirements  of  Hie  general  reading- 
room  or  news-room,  therefore,  are  very 
simple.  The  chief  points  are  to  have  a 
^fficient  floor  area,  18  ft.  to  20  ft.  per  reader. 
Do  not  seat  the  readers  too  closely  at  the 
tables,  never  less  than  24  in.  each,  and  as- 
near  30  in.  as  possible.  Leave  the  passages 
andgangways  between  tables  and  newspaper- 
stands  sufficiently  wide  to  enable  anyone  to 
pass  through  without  disturbing  the  readers 
on  either  side,  and  place  the  tables  and 
stands  at  right-angles  to  the  light. 

\_To  be  cojichtded  ui  our  next  issue.'] 


NOTES. 

OME  of  the  Scotch  bject 

very  strongly  to  the  strike  pay 
from  their  English  brethren 

^ — • being  seasoned  with  advice. 

Certainly,  they  are  counselled  to  reduce 
their  demand  from  is.  per  day  advance  to 
6d.,  and  they  doubtless  think  that  their 
advisers  would  not  be  so  ready  to  urge 
their  own  men  to  accept  “half a loaf.”  At 
a conference  between  the  Scotch  delegates 
and  a deputation  from  the  English  Miners’ 
federation  last  Saturday,  it  was  decided, 
after  a quarrelsome  discussion,  to  sub- 
mit the  proposal  to  the  men  by  ballot. 
The_  result  is  not  known  at  the  time  of 
writing,  and,  seeing  that  the  action  of  the 
federation  was  characterised  as  “a  brazen- 
faced piece  of  impertinence,”  it  will  not  be 
surprising  if  their  suggestion  is  rejected.  It 
is  safe  to  predict,  however,  that  the  strike 
will  ultimately  be  settled  on  these  lines,  if 
not  immediately.  Only  a section  of  the  men 
are  likely  to  endorse  such  intemperate 
language  as  that  quoted,  and  many  will  be 
glad  to  adopt  a compromise.  If  a settlement 
can  be  arrived  at  on  the  lines  suggested  at 
any  of  the  pits  now  idle,  the  end  cannot  be 
long  delayed  : and,  seeing  that  630,000/.  have 
already  been  lost  in  wages,  and  that  6, 500,000 
tons  less  coal  has  been  raised  through  the 
stoppage,  an  honourable  settlement  should 
be  welcomed  by  both  sides. 


was.  Mr.  K.  R.  Brash  * says,  “the  work  [of 
the  portal]  is  certainly  a century  earlier,”  and 
is  disposed  to  assign  it  to  Peter  O’Mordha, 
a Cistercian  monk,  and  first  Abbot  of  Boyle, 
who  became  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  and  was 
drowned  in  the  Shannon  in  1171.  Rethinks, 
too,  that  O’Mordha  erected  the  nave,  rebuilt, 
in  part,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth. 
Clonfert's  chief  glories  are  its  porch  beneath 
an  acutely-pitched  gable,  at  the  west  end, 
and  the  east  window,  of  which  Mr.  Brash 
gives  detailed  descriptions.  Constructed  of 
a reddish  grey  gritstone,  the  door  - head 
measuring  7 It.  to  the  top  of  the  capitals,  and 
13  ft.  4 in.  in  width  at  base,  from  out  to  out 
of  the  external  piers,  has  si.x  orders  of  arches, 
resting  on  the  same  number  of  inclining 
jamb-shafts  and  piers  at  each  side,  and 
having  capitals  richly  sculptured  with  dogs’ 
heads  in  the  hollows  under  the  square  abaci ; 
the  bells  are  grotesque  human  and  animal 
heads.  He  writes  : — 

The  entire  surfaces  of  the  piers  and  jamb-shafts 
are  covered  with  an  amazing  variety  of  ornament, 
showing  a marvellous  fertility  of  invention.  . . The 
bases  are  unfortunately  buried  in  the  earth.  . . The 

soffets  of  every  member,  as  well  as  the  faces,  are 
carved ; in  fact,  there  is  not  a square  inch  of  any 
portion  of  this  beautiful  doorway  without  the  mark 
of  the  sculptor's  tool,  every  bit  of  the  work  being 
finished  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Faija,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-nine,  has  cut  short 
unexpectedly  the  career  of  a member  of  the 
engineering  profession  who  was  in  his  own 
particular  line  a singularly  thorough  and 
acute  observer  and  experimenter,  and  who,  as 
the  best  authority  of  the  day  on  the  use  and 
properties  of  Portland  cement,  was  brought 
often  into  touch  with  the  architectural  pro- 
fession, who  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
accurate  data  which  he  furnished  for  them  in 
regard  to  an  important  element  in  the  con- 
struction of  large  buildings.  Mr.  Faija  was 
the  author  of  the  set  of  articles  on  “ Lime, 
Cement,  and  their  Uses,”  which  appeared  in 
our  “Students  Column,”  from  January  3 to 
January  24, 1885.  An  example  of  his  ingenuity 
was  shown  in  his  very  clever  and  scientific 
invention  of  a ball-tap  flushing  cistern,  in 
which  the  tap  ran  full  bore  up  to  the  moment 
when  the  cistern  was  filled,  so  that  when 
empty  it  filled  again  in  a few  seconds, 
instead  of  by  the  slow  and  diminishing 
dribble  of  the  ordinary  ball-tap.  He 
furnished  us,  at  our  request,  with  a diagram 
of  this,  which  we  published  in  our  issue 
for  December  24,  1892.  The  last  occasion 
when  we  saw  Mr.  Faija  was  when  we  called 
at  his  office  to  see  the  working  of  this 
cistern,  over  which  he  had  spent  a good  deal 
of  pains  solely  for  his  own  satisfaction  in 
solving  the_  problem,  and  without  any  idea 
of  turning  it  to  pecuniary  account,  of  which 
he  had  never  thought ; he  seemed  quite 
content  with  the  practical  success  of  his 
contrivance. 


The  tower,  square^on  plan  and  in  three  stages, 
with  an  embattled  parapet,  has  been  built 
within  the  nave,  its  front  wall  resting  on  the 
original  west  gable.  The  chancel,  27^  ft.  by 
22  It.  broad,  and  the  oldest  part  of  the  fabric, 
has  an  east  window,  of  dark,  close-grained 
limestone,  like  that  of  Temple  Righ,  at  Clon- 
macnoise.  It  consists  of  two  semi-circular- 
headed openings,  each  8 ft.  high  from  sill  to 
soffit,  and  12-]  in.  wide  externally,  but  with 
jambs  splayed  to  an  inner  width  of  7 ft.  6 in. 
The  exterior  and  inner  angles  are  moulded  ; 
the  splays  have  each,  two  round-headed 
panels  ; the  inside  sills  finish  with  a string  on 
which  rest  the  moulded  bases  of  slender 
shafts  with  carved  caps  from  which  spring 
the  arch  members.  The  other  window- 
openings  are  more  modern.  The  nave,  of 
limestone,  measures  54  ft.  by  27  ft.  6 in.  in  the 
clear  ; the  north  transept  is  gone,  of  the  south 
transept  the  walls  remain.  The  transepts 
stand  at  nearly  the  centre  of  the  nave  ; on 
the  chancel’s  west  side  is  a sacristy,  24  ft.  by 
13  ft.  interior  dimensions,  and  covered  with  a 
pointed  vault.  Mr.  Brash  is  of  opinion  that 
the  chancel  window  is,  perhaps,  late  tenth 
century  or  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century 
in  date. 


dice’s  f 'sSrdSSi 


O UBSCRIPTIONS  are  invited  towards  ^ 
O _ fund  for  repairing  the  chancel  and 
sacristy,  and  refitting  the  interior  of  the 
parish  church  at  Clonfert,  which,  until  the 
death  of  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  sixty  years 
ago,  had  formed  the  cathedral  of  a diocese 
which  was  one  of  the  six  that  constituted 
the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Tuam.  The 
abbey  church,  founded  there  circa  560  by 
St.  Brendan,  son  of  Finlogha,  took  its 
full  share  of  troubles  in  Ireland,  for  it 
was  burnt  six  times  during  the  period 
744-1 179.  and  in  the  interval  949-1065  was 
plundered  thrice  ; in  1541  both  church 
and  monastery  were  almost  destroyed. 
Bishop  Dawsor;  (appointed  1627)  rebuilt  the 
palace,  and  Bishop  Wolley  (1664)  repaired 
the  fabric.  A diversity  of  opinion  exists, 
whether  the  west  front,  including  its  fine 
portal,  was  erected  by  Bishop  John,  an 
Italian  (1266-1296),  as  Ware  considers  it 


TT  has  lately  been  the  custom  to  publish 
X a descriptive  volume  on  each  city  visited 
by  the  German  architects  on  the  occasion  of 
their  biennial  gatherings.  This  time  the  city 
is  Strasburg,  and  hence  a bulky  “ Strasburg 
and  its  Buildings”  has  been  added  to  the 
series,  which  so  far  has  illustrated  Hamburg, 
Cologne,  Frankfort,  and  Leipsic.  The  new 
volume,  like  the  others,  practically  e.xplains 
everything  of  interest  connected  with  the  city. 
There  are  670  pages  of  text  and  650  woodcuts, 
besides  a number  of  plates,  and  the  numerous 
collaborators  include  nearly  every  expert 
in  Strasburg,  from  the  learned  archaiologist 
to  the  Royal  Engineer  in  charge  of  the 
military  works.  In  time  every  German  city 
of  importance  will  be  described  in  this  way, 
as  the  scene  of  the  Congress  always  changes' 
and  a most  valuable  collection  will  be 
formed.  It  is  a pity  we  have  no  occasion  for 
similar  publications  on  our  many  interesting 
towns.  The  dates,  plans,  &c.,  would  be  in- 
valuable for  reference  as  well  as  study.  In 
Germany  it  is  always  the  local  architectural 
society  that  takes  the  matter  in  hand,  finds 
its  honorary  editors,  and  a publisher  who  is 
enthusiastic  enough  about  his  city  to  print 
the  volume  at  cost  price. 


A 


CCORDING  to  our  German  contem- 
poraries the  Architectural  Room  of  the 


* “ Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland.” 
1875.  4to. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Sept,  i,  1894. 


Munich  International  Art  Exhibition  is  not  as 
good  as  the  Berlin  one  referred  to  last  week, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  as  “ international”  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Munich  has  been 
ver>'  active  of  late  in  architectural  matters. 
There  have  been  interesting  competitions  for 
the  proposed  National  Museum,  the  pro- 
posed “ Artists’  Home,  ” and  a number  of 
important  municipal  buildings  are  being 
erected.  These  works,  however,  are  not 
represented  in  the  Exhibition,  and  \yere  it 
not  for  Professor  Thiersch's  new  Law  Courts 
no  drawings  of  Bavarian  monumental  work 
would  be  on  the  walls.  Berlin  is  only  re- 
presented by  Herr  Heim,  who  exhibits 
drawings  of  three  new  hotels.  England  s 
only  representative  is  apparently  Mr.  Ldis, 
who  has  sent  drawings  of  the  two  Con- 
stitutional Clubs  and  a Convalescent  Home. 
Messrs.  Ernst  & Koch,  of  Zurich,  and  M. 
la  Roche,  of  Bale,  represent  Switzerland. 
An  “International”  Architectural  Room  ot 
this  kind  is  really  a farce— it  is  not  even  a 
national  one. 


auditoriums,  theatres,  ball-rooms,  and  public 
dining-halls,  where  a stable  condition  of  the 
audience,  lighting,  &c.,  is  not  assured. 


reproduction  of  the  same  writing  on  three 

different  scales : — 


UNDER  the  head  of  “ Sweating^^in  the 
Government  Departments,  ” Mr 


No.  I. 


ENTRANCE 


T\  /T  ANY  persons  will  hear  with  regret  that 
iVl  the  ancient  papal  city  of  Avignon  is 
to  undergo  extensive  " street  improvements, 
which,  we  are  informed,  will,  to  a great 
extent,  change  its  character  and  destroy 
much  of  its  archaeological  interest.  U1 
course,  the  modern  inhabitants  of  a cdy 
have  the  stronger  claim  in  such  a case,  if 
the  convenience  or  healthfulness  of  their 
daily  lives  is  really  concerned  in  the  changes , 
but  it  is  melancholy  to  see  all  the  relics  of 
ancient  and  medieval  Europe  one  by  one 
slipping  away  from  us  in  this  way. 


The  Frederick  Church,  better  known  as 
llie  " Marble  Church,”  at  Copenhagen, 
was  inaugurated  on  the  19th  inst.  and  will 
henceforward  practically  be  the  cathedral  ol 
this  city  We  have  before  referred  to  the 
curious  history  of  the  building,  which 
commences  as  far  back  as  1749- 
year  Colonel  Eigsved  prepared  the  design 
for  the  building,  by  order  of  the  Danish 
Government,  and  at  once  commenced 
carrying  out  his  plans.  A French  architect 
M.  Jardin,  succeeded  him,  and  at  the  end 
of  1770  the'  building  was  some  75  ft. 
above  ground,  and  had  cost 
five  million  Danish  crowns.  Building 
operations  then  ceased,  or  were  only 
carried  on  in  a desultory  way  until 
1874,  when  the  Privy  Councillor  liegen 
offered  to  complete  the  monument  at  his  o\vn 
expense  and  present  it  to  the  country.  The 
President  of  the  Danish  Royal  Academy, 
Herr  P.  Meldahl,  was  Herr  Tiegen’s  archi- 
tect. The  original  design  was  modified,  and 
we  may  say,  improved  on,  and  though  the 
works  continued  at  a much  slower  rate  than 
need  have  been,  the  results,  at  all  events,  are 
good.  We  hope  to  illustrate  the  building  on 
an  early  occasion  ; so  at  present  we  only 
mention  that  the  main  feature  of  the  church 
is  a Renaissance  dome,  the  diameter  of  which 
measures  about  too  ft.  It  has  been  built  in 
an  excellent  Norwegian  marble.  Its  position 
is  an  unfortunate  one,  as  it  is  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides  by  tenement  buildings. 


Hyndman  addressed  last  week  a communi- 
cation to  the  Press  to  justify  a statement 
recently  made  by  him  to  the  above  effect  at  a 
public  meeting.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  details  of  most  part  of  this  letter, 
but  the  fifth  head  of  Mr.  Hyndman’s  indict- 
ment was  that  “The  Post  Office  work  is 
frequently  done  under  most  insanitary  con- 
ditions, in  cellars,  at  the  backs  of  shops,  and 
the  like,  to  the  permanent  injury  of  the 
health  of  the  men  and  women  employed.” 
The  accusation  would  on  this  point  have 
been  more  effective  had  the  writer  given 
details  to  support  the  statement.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  in  many  of  the  shop 
post-offices  there  is  both  insufficient  space 
and  light,  and  work  is  often  done  under  ve^ 
unsatisfactory  conditions.  To  a certain 
extent  the  Post  Office  is  not  to  blame  for 
this,  since  the  persons  who  own  these  shops 
are  responsible  for  the  premises.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Post  Office  might  well  be 
more  stringent  in  requiring  persons  who  are 
proprietors  of  shops,  and  who  wish  to  have 
post-offices  in  them,  to  put  their  premises 
into  a better  sanitary  state.  There  is  no 
doubt  also  that,  since  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  worked  at  a considerable  profit,  the 
country  will  expect  every  day  more  from  it, 
and  that  its  servants  should  be  well  paid  and 
well  housed.  Primd  facie  a Government 
Department  is  not  intended  to  be  a profit- 
making concern.  It  may  be  very  desirable 
that,  if  possible,  it  should  be  self-supporting, 
but  when  it  does  more  than  this,  and  brings 
in  a large  amount  of  net  profit,  it  is  to  a 
certain  extent  going  beyond  its  proper 
sphere,  as  long  as  any  conveniences  are 
imsupplied  to  the  public,  and  anything 
necessary  is  wanting  to  the  health  of  its 
workpeople. 


No.  2. 

ENTRANCE 


No.  3. 
ENTRANCE 


Here  No.  2 is  exactly  half  the  size  of  No.  i, 
and  No.  3 half  the  size  of  No.  2.  The  widtli 
of  our  page  is  seven  inches,  and  except  in 
the  case  of  large  and  important  plans  to 
which  a whole  page  can  be  devoted,  plans 
reproduced  as  blocks  must  have  their  length 
restricted  to  seven  inches.*  If  the  original 
plan,  therefore,  is  about  fifteen  inches  long, 
any  writing  on  it,  to  appear  as  No.  3 
in  the  above  example,  must  be  written 
as  large  as  No.  2.  If  the  original  plan  is 
somewhere  about  2 ft.  long  (as  it  often  is), 
writing  to  appear  as  No.  3 must  be  written  at 
least  as  large  as  No.  i.  hope  this 

illustration  will  avail  to  render  clear  a very 
simple  matter,  which  we  are  unfortunately 
under  the  necessity  of  explaining  in  private 
correspondence  nearly  every  week,  and  often 
to  no  purpose.t  Another  point  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  preparing  plans  for  publication  as 
blocks  in  the  text,  is  that  any  accompaniments 
to  the  plan,  such  as  title,  scale,  &c.  should 
be  arranged  as  compactly  as  possible,  so  as 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  width  occupied  by 
the  plan  itself.  For  instance,  if  the  accom- 
panying diagram  be  taken  to  represent  part 


1"KOM  the  current  number  of  the 
^ " lournal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  ' we 

gather  that  American  practice  in  the  heating 
and  ventilation  of  large  public  buildings  is 
tending  to  the  adoption  of  the  method  of 
ventilating  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a 
room,  which,  as  we  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out,  is  only  possible  when  electric  lighting  is 
used,  and  even  then  has  its  disadvantages-  - 
indeed  this  is  recognised  to  some  extent  by 
the  provision  of  alternative  openings,  so  that 
on  occasion  the  current  of  air  may  be  ascen- 
sive  rather  than  descensive.  We  also  note 
that  a point  is  observed  which  is  too  often 
overlooked,  the  necessity  for  an  automatic, 
or  at  least  easily-regulated  and  well-managed, 
alteration  of  the  temperature  of  incoming 
fresh  air  in  the  ventilation  of  many  rooms,  as 


S the  summer  draws  off  and  the 
i.  i.  darker  days  approach  it  is  desirable 
again  to  call  attention  to  the  disgraceful  way 
in  which  the  stations  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  the  District  Railways  are  lighted.  At 
many  stations,  it  is  true,  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  summer  and  winter,  but 
still  in  the  winter  more  artificial  light  is 
required  on  the  whole  length  of  line.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  Board  of  Trade  put  some 
pressure  on  these  two  companies  in  this 
respect.  Even  a roomy  station  such  as  Mark 
Lane  is  always  in  a state  of  semi-darkness, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  ones,  such  as  Gower- 
street  and  Baker-street,  are  never  properly 
lighted.  It  is  all  very  well  for  these  com- 
panies to  say  that  they  are  not  in  a flourish- 
ing financial  condition.  That  is  no  answer 
to  the  present  complaint.  The  companies 
are  bound  to  give  reasonable  conveniences 
of  travel  to  the  public,  and  if  a station  is  so 
dark  as  to  be  absolutely  dangerous,  then  the 
company  is  not  fulfilling  the  implied  con- 
tract which  it  makes  with  the  public  when  it 
obtains  a monopoly  for  a particular  work. 
We  may  also  call  attention  to  the  dangerous 
character  of  Baker -street  and  Victoria 
Stations,  the  platforms  of  which  are  now  too 
small  for  the  ordinary  daily  traffic,  not  to 
speak  of  the  traffic  on  special  occasions. 


ICARDEN  ENTRANCE. 


WE  have  before  pointed  out  the  trouble 
which  is  constantly  caused  by  plans 


being  sent  to  us  for  reproduction,  much 
wider  than  the  width  of  our  page,  and 
therefore  requiring  to  be  much  reduced  m 
photographing,  but  in  which  the  lettering  is 
written  the  ordinary  size,  and,  _ therefore,  in 
reduction,  becomes  nearly  illegible.  As  this 
simple  and  (we  should  have  supposed) 
obvious  fact  seems,  however,  to  be  still  un- 
intelligible to  the  majority  of  draughtsmen, 
we  append  an  object-lesson  in  the  shape  of  a 


of  the  right-hand  margin  of  a plan,  with  the 
words  “garden  entrant written  out  at  right- 
angles  to  the  wall  as  shown  here,  the 
size  of  the  block  must  be  fixed  by  the 
point  to  which  that  wi  Ting  extends,  and  all 
the  space  above  and  below  those  words  is 
entirely  wasted,  and  is  only  so  much  blank 
paper.  The  same  witli  scales,  north  points, 
&c.,  which  are  often  put  far  away  in  the 
margin  of  the  drawing,  and  have  to  be  cut 
out  and  pasted  on  or  redrawn  close  up  to  it ; 
all  which  trouble  would  be  saved  if  draughts- 
men would  bear  in  mind  the  conditions 
under  which  plans  for  publication  in  the  text 
have  to  be  produced.  The  matter  is  of  con* 
sequence  to  the  authors  of  the  plans  as  well 
as  to  ourselves,  as  we  are  often  obliged  to 
refuse  a plan  or  send  it  back  to  be  re-drawn, 
because  it  is  drawn  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  writing  on  it  would  be  illegible  when 
published.  _ 


Proposed  Public  Park  for  Taunton. — An 
inquiry  was  held  at  Taunton  on  the  25th  ult.  by 
Col.  Hasted,  R.E..  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  with  reference  m an 
application  from  the  Town  Council  for  permission  to 
borrow  5,700/..  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and 
laying  out  Vivary  Park  and  adjacent  land  as  a 
public  park  for  the  borough.  The  Borough  Sur- 
veyor (Mr.  J.  H.  Smith)  pruditced  the  plans  of  the 
grounds,  and  gave  an  expLination  of  the  way  m 
which  it  was  proposed  to  lay  them  ouL 


• Small  plans  are  reduced  to  the  width  of  two  columns, 
or  inches,  for  which  the  same  u'jporuon  has  to  be 
observed  in  the  original  writing.  • . j-n-  1.  , 

t It  is  amusing  to  find  that  when  one  has  with  difficulty 
persuaded  a draughtsman  that  the  writing  of  the  names  ol 
rooms,  &c.,  on  a plan  must  be  made  large  enough  to  bear 
reduction,  still  nothing  will  persuade  him  that  the  figuring 
of  the  scale  will  have  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Frequently  when  we  have  obtained  the  re-writing  of  the 
names  the  proper  size,  the  plan  comes  back  peverthe  ea 
with  the  numbering  of  the  scale  still  in  infinitesimal 
as  if  it  were  under  some  separate  influence,  and  would  not 
he  reduced  like  the  other  lettering  ' 
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Thk  recent  representations  of  “G^dipus”and 
“ Antigone  ” in  the  Roiran  theatre  at  Orange 
have  drawn  the  attention  o ' artists  and  archteolo- 
gists  to  this  admirable  specimen  of  Classic 
architecture.  The  succes?  obtained  by  these 
lierformances,  given  by  the  chief  artistes  of  the 
Comedie  Francaise  before  a select  audience,  have 
even  suggested  the  idea  of  transforming  the  little 
town  of  Orange  into  a French  Jiayreuth,  where, 
each  year,  by  the  help  of  a grant  from  the  State, 
a certain  number  of  classic  plays  might  be 
performed. 

The  journals  which  have  put  forward  this 
attractive  idea  have,  at  the  same  time,  raised 
anew  the  question  of  the  complete  restoration  of 
the  theatre  at  Orange  ; it  has  even  been  asserted 
that  M.  Formige,  the  architect,  has  been 
instructed  by  the  Commission  of  Historic 
Monuments  to  work  out  for  this  purpose  a 
complete  scheme,  and  this,  we  believe,  is  correct. 
But  up  to  the  present  no  part  of  this  scheme  has 
lieen  carried  out.  By  a fortunaie  chance  the  portion 
of  the  monument  which  has  suffered  least  from 
the  ravages  of  time  and  man  is  the  sceita, 
jjruperly  so  called,  which  from  base  to  summit 
has  been  preserved  intact.  The  wall  against 
which  it  was  planted,  and  the  adjacent  lateral 
constructions,  which  were  called  by  the  ancients 
the  Postscenium,  the  Proscenium,  and  the 
ILarascenium,  still  remain,  as  if  by  a miracle. 
On  the  other  hand  the  semi-circular  portion 
devoted  to  the  audience  hafe  for  some  time  been 
no  more  than  a mass  of  luins,  and  nothing 
remains  of  the  stages  of  seats  wiih  the  exception 
of  the  first  rows,  built  on  the  rock.  It  is  there 
alone  that,  up  to  the  present,  on  account  of  the 
recent  performance.s,  M.  Formige  has  been  obliged 
to  take  measures  of  precaution,  consisting  of  the 
consolidation  and  repair  of  the  banking  I)y  means 
of  cement.  It  appears  that  with  this  his  work 
may  end,  and  that  the  Commission  of  Ancient 
Monuments  is  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  more  important  operations,  which,  while 
ih®y  seem  unnecessary,  may  even  injuriously  affect 
the  integrity  of  the  monument  itself.  The 
work  that  has  been  done  should  certainly 
suflice  for  a long  time  yet  fcr  the  accommodation 
of  the  audiences  coining  each  year  from  Paris  and 
aliroad  to  the  plays  which  we  may  well  wish  to 
see  periodically  performed.  The  only  adverse 
criticism  which  can  be  advanced  is  in  reference  to 
llie  numbering  of  the  benches  in  large  figures 
painted  in  red,  a precaution  possibly  necessary 
fur  the  public,  but  which  produces  a remarkable 
anachronism  and  a very  disagreeable  effect 
amidst  the  Roman  environment  as  left  by  the 
Fmperor  Hadrian.  Such  is,  at  the  present  time, 
the  state  of  alTairs,  and  this  explanation  may,  we 
trust,  be  sufi'icient  to  allay  the  fears  which  have 
been  excited  amongst  archie  ^legists  by  the 
ihrealened  carrying  out  of  work  on  a much  larger 
scale. 

Whilst  we  are  on  archieological  topics,  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  interesting  report  which  has 
just  been  presented  by  M.  Homolle,  Director  of 
the  French  School  at  Athens,  to  the  Academie 
(les  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres,  m the  present 
state  of  the  excavations  made  at  Delphi  since  the 
end  of  March,  1894.  It  appears  from  this  docu- 
ment that  three  chambers  have  been  opened 
under  his  direction — that  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo, 
the  Treasury  of  the  Athenians,  an>l  the  third  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  wall  called  the 
“ Hellenic,’’  in  the  southern  part  of  the  sacred 
enclosure. 

The  upper  lerr.ace,  on  which  the  temple  was 
raised,  has  been  examined  ; the  foundations  of 
the  monument  have  been  discovered,  and  the 
underground  galleries  cleared.  Briefly,  the  chief 
iniercst  of  these  excavations  lies  in  the  discovery 
of  a fine  series  of  sculptures,  photographs  of 
which  M.  Homolle  has  sent  to  the  Aca  lemie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres. 

Recent  events  in  the  extreme  East  lend  an 
enhanced  interest  to  the  collection  made  by  M. 
Varat,  and  just  opened  to  the  public  in  the 
Ciuimet  Museum.  This  collection  throw.s  light 
on  the  curious  manners  and  customs,  costumes 
and  creeds,  of  Corea.  We  may  notice  at  the 
same  lime  the  re-opening  of  the  Japanese  Gallery 
in  iliis  beautiful  museum,  which  has  only  one 
'aul  t , that  of  being  not  sufficiently  central  and  well 
known  by  the  people  of  Paris. 

At  the  Louvre  Museum,  pending  the  public 
exhibition  of  the  magnificent  collection  given  by 
the  late  M.  Grandidier,  there  may  already  be  seen 
the  beautiful  specimens  of  French  pottery  be- 
queathed by  the  late  M.  Girandeau  de  Niorts. 
Moreover,  thanks  to  the  curator,  M.  Molinier, 
the  Ceramic  museum  of  the  Louvre  has  lately 


undergone  considerable  improvements,  and  the 
former  salon  of  Italian  pottery  has,  by  the  addition 
of  adjacent  .space,  become  an  unique  gallery  of 
pottery  of  exceeding  interest. 

Once  more  there  is  an  agitation,  and  this 
time  strongly,  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Luxembourg  Museum,  which,  as  it  at  present 
exists,  is  exceedingly  unsuitable  for  the  pictures, 
several  canvases  having  suffered  seriously 
from  the  atmospheric  fluctuations  of  the 
rooms,  alternately  damp  and  over-heated.  This 
state  of  affairs  has  for  a long  time  been 
pointed  out  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
but  objection  has  always  been  taken  to  the 
expense,  which  would  certainly  be  considerable. 
It  should  have  been  mentioned  that,  with  that 
love  of  half  measures  and  dilatory  expedients 
which  characterises  French  administration,  the 
orangery  of  the  Luxembourg  has  already  been 
allotted  for  the  museum,  displaced  by  the  Senate 
from  the  galleries  of  the  Palace  ; instead  of  which 
a newmuseum  should  have  been  built  for  the  whole 
collection,  large,  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated. 
Now,  if  it  were  decided  to  replace  the  existing 
museum,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  entrench  still  further  on  the  garden  of 
the  Luxembourg,  which  has,  during  the  last 
twenty-nine  years,  been  very  much  cut  up, 
in  order  to  construct  an  entire  quarter  of  open 
streets,  lay  out  small  gardens,  and  build  the 
Pharmaceutical  and  Clinical  schools  and  a Lyceum. 
There  is  no  lack  of  sites  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  a satisfactory  museum  might  be  erected 
without  further  mutilating  what  used  to  be 
without  exception  the  most  beautiful  garden 
in  Paris.  We  must  not  leave  the  Luxem- 
bourg quarter  without  speaking  of  the  monu- 
ment which  the  sculptor  Barriat  has  been 
commissioned  to  execute  to  the  memory  of 
Emile  Augier,  and  which  is  to  adorn  the  Place 
de  I’Odeon.  This  monument  will  consist  of  a 
central  stele  of  marble  surmounted  by  a bronze 
bust  of  the  celebrated  writer,  which  will  face 
towards  the  Rue  de  I’Odeon.  On  the  steps 
forming  the  stylobate  a muse  in  bronze,  facing 
also  to  the  Rue  de  I’Odeon,  will  be  placed  in  the 
act  of  writing  the  name  of  the  poet  on  the  stele. 
Two  other  seated  bronze  figures  will  complete 
the  decorative  scheme  ; one  of  these,  personifying 
Donna  Clorinde,  the  heroine  of  “ L’Aventuriere,” 
will  look  down  the  Rue  Racine  ; the  other,  a boy 
holding  masks,  and  symbolising  the  Genius  of 
Comedy,  will  face  towards  the  Rue  de  Conde. 
One  of  the  masks  is  to  recall  the  features  of 
M.  Got,  the  celebrated  doyen  of  the  Comedie 
Fran9ai.se,  in  the  role  of  “ Giboyer.” 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  Prefecture 
of  the  Seine  has  recently  taken  a step  which 
meets  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Parisian  press.  It  concerns  the  restoration  of  a 
mural  painting  of  Eugene  Delacroix,  little  known 
to  the  public,  which  adorns  a gloomy  chapel  in 
the  church  of  St.  Denis  du  .St.  Sacrament,  in 
the  Rue  de  Turenne.  This  painting,  a “ Descent 
from  the  Cross,”  was  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
south  aisle,  and  had  become  invisible  under  a 
thick  coating  of  smoke  and  dust.  After  com- 
mencing by  lighting  it  by  means  of  a bay  window, 
the  municipality  directed  M.  Ch.  Mercier,  a 
clever  restorer,  to  clean  it,  and  thanks  to  his  wise 
care,  the  masterpiece  of  Delacroix  has  regained 
all  its  beauty,  and  has  become,  though  with  a 
better  lighting  than  before,  what  it  was  in  1843, 
when  the  celebrated  painter  was  paid  for  it  the 
price,  then  considered  large,  but  now  ridiculously 
small,  of  6,000  francs. 

It  is  as  well  to  add  that  the  same  restorer  is 
about  to  execute  some  important  works  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorelte,  where  the 
decorations  in  the  dome  and  chapels  by  Delorme, 
Perrin,  and  Orsel  have  almost  completely 
vanished  in  consequence  of  the  systematic  hostility 
of  the  Municipality  of  Paris  towards  edifices  dedi- 
cated to  religious  purposes.  It  is  in  consequence 
of  this  attitude  of  indifference  to  religion  that  one 
stands  aghast  at  seeing  that  the  beautiful  stone 
groups  which  decorate  the  fa9ade  of  La  Trinite 
rear  their  headless  and  useless  torsos  on  the  four 
corners  of  the  tower,  and  this  notwithstanding 
that  one  of  the  groups  has  come  from  the  chisel  of 
the  illustrious  Carpeaux.  It  is  likewise  by  reason 
of  this  culpable  indifference  that  the  decayed 
stones  broken  off  from  the  capitals  and  columns 
of  the  Madeleine  have  been  recently  falling  into 
the  side  aisles.  Care  for  the  public  safety  has 
obliged  the  diocesan  architect  to  undertake  the 
urgent  repairs  necessary  to  provide  against  serious 
accidents. 

Several  papers  have  recently  noticed  the  speedy 
disappearance  of  the  house  where  Meissonier 
lived  at  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  de 
Malesherbes  and  the  Rue  Legendre.  Already 


the  pick  of  the  housebreaker  has  commenced  its 
work,  and  shortly  nothing  will  be  left  of  the  well- 
known  house  where  the  great  painter  breathed 
his  last  no  more  than  four  years  ago.  It  was 
Meissonier  himself  who  drew  the  plans  and 
designed  all  the  details  of  the  architecture;  ii 
was  likewise  he  himself  who  superintended  the 
carrying  out  of  the  work  with  that  infinite  care 
which  he  gave  to  everything.  One  cannot  but 
regret  the  destruction  of  this  charming  example 
of  Renaissance  architecture,  which,  if  it  might 
not  have  been  made  a Meissonier  Museum,  ought 
at  least  to  have  fitted  the  taste  of  an  amateur  or 
an  artist. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts 
has  entrusted  to  Coulon,  the  sculptor,  a commis- 
sion for  a marble  bust  of  the  deceased  architect 
Bailly.  Two  old  friends  and  colleagues  at  the 
Institute  of  the  regretted  President  of  the  Societc 
des  Artistes  Fran9ais,  MM.  Jules  Thomas  and 
Charles  Gamier,  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  to  superintend  the 
work  in  respect  of  execution  and  fidelity. 
Let  us  add  that  it  is  M.  Thomas  who  is  proposed 
by  Ginant,  the  architect,  to  execute  the  bust  of 
the  Duchess  de  Galliera,  which  is  to  adorn  the 
museum  that  she  has  presented  to  the  town,  and 
which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  niche  above  the  door- 
way of  the  principal  vestibule. 

In  completing  these  items  of  art  gos.sip,  let  u> 
note  what  is  rare  at  this  time  of  year — the 
announcement  of  a competition  for  a large  group 
of  school  buildings  in  the  Rue  des  Boulets  and 
Rue  de  la  Roquette  (Xlth  Arrondissement),  which 
is  about  to  be  erected,  thanks  to  a bequest  made 
to  the  city  of  Paris  by  the  widow  of  Ledru-Rollin. 
This  competition,  starting  on  August  16,  will 
close  October  19  next. 

At  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  the  jury  in 
architecture,  presided  over  by  M.  Daumet,  has 
just  decided  the  annual  competition  in  design,  for 
which  the  subject  was  “ A Museum  of  Zoology 
and  Geology.”  Out  of  eighty-three  designs 
exhibited  first-class  medals  hive  been  awarded  to 
M.  M.  Huilbard  (pupil  of  M.  Laloux),  and 
Melissent  (pupil  of  iM.  Raulin).  M.  M.  Butler 
(pupil  of  M.  Laloux),  Jaussely  (pupil  of  M. 
Esquie),  Albrespic  (pupil  of  M.  Gu.adet),  and 
Nolle  (pupil  of  M.  Bernier),  have  received 
second-class  medals.  The  jury  has  also  awarded 
four  third-class  medals  and  fifty-nine  Iionourable 
mentions. 

The  death  of  the  animal  sculptor,  Auguste  Cain, 
has  already  been  announced  in  the  Bitilder.  We 
may  now  supplement  this  news  by  some 
biographical  details  of  the  lamented  artist  who 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  M.  Cain 
was  a pure  bred  Parisian,  and  passed  his  youth  in 
hard  and  meritorious  labour.  The  son  of  a soldier 
of  the  first  empire,  he  was  early  obliged  to  earn 
his  bread  by  making  ornamental  furniture  in  the 
workshop  of  M.  Guilbonnet.  At  odd  limes  he 
studied  modelling  and  sculpture  at  the  studio  of 
Rude,  who  had  taken  a fancy  to  him.  Sub- 
sequently he  went  througli  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion which  Barye  gave  at  the  Museum  of  Natural 
1 listory,  and  the  latter  was  much  interested  by  the 
efforts  of  his  young  pupil,  who  had  already  made 
a speciality  of  the  small  animal  groups  of  which 
he  himself  was  the  originator.  Becoming  in  1852 
the  son-in-law  of  the  sculptor,  Mene,  they  were 
associated  together  in  the  sale  of  their  joint  works. 
It  was  in  1S46  that  he  exhibited  for  the  first  time, 
and  after  that  he  never  lacked  success.  We  may 
note  among  his  principal  works,  which  are 
attractively  picturesque,  even  though  too  tlieatrical 
in  taste  and  possessing  less  reserve  and  power  than 
those  of  Barye,  a Lioness  of  the  S-ahara  (1864), 
Tiger  and  Crocodile  (1869),  Lion  and  Lioness 
Fighting  over  a Boar  (1879),  Lion  in  Ambush 
(Garden  of  the  Luxembourg),  Tiger  attacking  a 
Crocodile  and  Rhinoceros  attacked  by  Tigers 
(Garden  of  the  Tuileries),  Pack  of  Dogs  (Chateau 
de  Chantilly),  Bull  in  the  Cascade  of  the 
Trocadero,  Seated  Lions  at  the  Doors  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris,  and,  finally,  his  last  work 
which  he  has  bequeathed  to  his  native  town — 
“ I'lagle  and  Vultures  Fighting  over  the  Carcase 
of  a Bear.” 

M.  Cain,  who  left  two  sons,  both  painters, 
Georges  and  Henri  Cain,  received  medals  at  the 
Salons  of  1851,  1863,  1864,  1867,  was  decorated 
in  1S69;  again  received  a medal  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1878,  and  was  promoted  to 
be  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1882. 
Still  in  full  possession  of  his  powers,  young  in 
appearance  and  manners,  he  was  well-known  in 
the  Parisian  world  for  his  dauntless  vivacity  and 
sympathetic  character.  Quite  recently  he  took 
part  in  the  inauguration  of  the  monument  to 
Barye,  and  energetically  applauded  the  tributes 
rendered  by  the  various  speakers  to  his  former 


master.  He  was  already  stricken  with  the  germs 
of  the  fatal  disease  which  some  days  after  snatched 
him  from  the  affection  of  his  family,  the  high 
esteem  of  his  friends,  and  the  admiration  of  those 
who  appreciated  his  genius. 


Methodist  Chafed,  Cork.— On  the  23rd  ult.  the 
foundation-stone  was  laid  of  a new  Methodist  chapel 
at  Barrackton,  Cork.  The  architect  is  Mr.  R,  Walker. 


ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

This  is  a measured  drawing  of  the  gateway  in 
the  centre  of  the  west  side  of  the  third  court  of 
St.  John’s  College,  leading  through  the  cloister 
over  the  so-called  Bridge  of  Sighs  to  the  fourth 
court.  The  foundations  were  laid  in  1669,  by 
which  time  the  Gothic  style  had  given  way  to  the 


Classic  revival.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  some 
attempt  has  been  made  to  assimilate  the  new 
building  with  the  old  Gothic  Library  on  the 
north  side  of  this  court,  and  no  want  of  harmony 
is  perceptible. 

In  general  outline  it  resembles  the  entrance 
to  Clare  Quadrangle  from  the  river.  There 
are  six  bays  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance. 
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A MORNING  IN  CONWAY. 

Propahly  few  of  those  who  pass  through  a 
i corner  of  the  little  town  of  Conway  on  their  way 
1 to  the  mountains  of  Wales  or  the  seaside  resorts 
I which  are  dotted  along  the  shores  at  the  feet  of 
; the  giants  which  lead  up  to  Snowdon,  are  aware 
I of  the  quaintness  of  the  place  they  are  passing. 

1 They  may,  periiaps,  be  attracted  for  a moment  by 
i the  ancient  stone  towers  which  rear  themselves 
I out  of  sight  from  the  carriage  windows,  and  by 
( the  considerable  length  of  embattled  wall  which 
1 flanks  the  railway  for  a minute  or  two  as  the 
I train  draws  up  to  the  station  ; but  unless  they 
I actually  alight  and  visit  the  place  they  would 
I never  realise  that  in  one  respect  it  is  almost,  if  not 
I quite,  unique  among  English  towns,  namely,  in 
I being  still  surrounded  with  its  ancient  walls,  so 
' that  from  the  towers  of  the  castle,  which  occupies 
; a relatively  large  space  in  one  corner,  its  whole 
I extent  can  be  seen  at  a glance  as  clearly  defined 
as  at  any  period  of  its  history.  This  is  a very 
unusual  occurrence  in  England,  and  one  expects 
I that  in  order  to  gain  so  clear  an  idea  of  a 
j Medimval  town  one  must  seek  the  remoter  dis- 
! tricts  of  France  or  Germany ; but  here  at 
i Conway,  close  to  much-frequented  watering- 
: places,  the  same  experience  can  be  gained  in  a 
I morning’s  outing. 

The  castle,  of  course,  is  the  principal  feature, 

: and  its  main  walls  are  well  preserved,  but  all  the 
I delicate  wrought  work  has  suffered,  and  the 
! remains  of  the  window  tracery  would  hardly 
! afford  sufficient  ciue  for  the  most  practised 
restorer.  There  are  a few  stone  hoods  of  fire- 
places left,  and  there  is  a quaint  little  so-called 
oratory  in  the  Queen’s  Tower,  a little  vaulted 
1 recess  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall;  but  these 
comprise  all  the  features  of  particular  interest. 
Ihc  great  Hall,  called  Llewellyn’s,  is  curious  in 
i that  it  is  not  straight  on  plan,  but  slightly  curved 
in  its  length,  following  the  line  of  the  outer  wall 
of  the  castle,  an  arrangement  dictated  by 
necessity,  and  one  that  must  have  greatly 
I detracted  from  its  architectural  appearance  The 
' roof  was  carried  on  stone  arches  which  spanned 
. its  width,  possibly  with  a view  to  cut  the  roof  up 
I into  a number  of  straight  lengths;  although  the 
[ opposite  view  is  also  held— -namely,  that  the  inner 
wall  of  the  hall  was  purposely  built  curved  in 
order  to  be  better  able  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the 
1 arches.  I' or  the  rest,  there  are  the  usual  deeply- 
embrasured  windows  or  loopholes  with  stone 
seals  on  either  side,  the  usual  puzzling  passages, 
and  the  lofty  cylinders  studded  with  the  remains 
of  the  spiral  staircases  ; the  usual  stale  smells,  and 
wondering  tourists  and  amateur  photographers. 
Here,  too,  as  usual,  visitors  are  compelled  to 
get  from  one  part  to  another  in  a haphazard  way, 
regardless  of  doorways  and  of  the  ancient  routes 
of  traffic.  With  a little  trouble  the  original  door- 
ways might  be  made  to  serve  their  proper  purpose  ; 

I and  instead  ofbeingsent  from  one  level  to  another 
up  modern  steps  which  are  a mutilation  of  the  old 
work,  surely  in  such  places  it  might  be  arranged, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  visitor  who  cares  to 
see  beyond  the  ivy  and  ferns,  that  he  should  first 
of  all  enter  them  by  an  ancient  gateway  instead  of 
a window  or  a breach  in  the  wall,  and  when  once 
tin  that  he  should  make  his  tour  of  inspection 

I along  lines  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  them- 
selves could  have  followed,  instead  of  having  to 
go  through  ail  sorts  of  fortuitous  gaps,  which 
bring  him  to  utter  confusion  so  far  as  any 
lintelligible  notion  of  the  plan  is  concerned. 

( From  the  summit  of  the  walls,  and  the  one 
'tower  which  is  now  accessible,  an  excellent  idea 
lof  the  town  and  its  situation  can  be  gained.  One 
•side  of  it  lies  along  the  river  Conway,  and  the 
icastle  is  in  the  corner  of  that  side,  commanding 
!the  ford  over  the  river.  On  to  the  river  bank,  or 
)quay,  three  gates  lead,  one  near  the  castle,  one 
half-way  along  the  wall,  and  one  at  the  extreme 
end,  so  that  access  from  the  waterside  was 
tolerably  easy.  Opposite  the  middle  gate,  across 
the  narrow  width  of  the  town,  is  another  gate 
leading  out  to  the  wild  and  mountainous  country 
west  of  the  river.  Somewhere  about  the  middle 
of  the  town  stands  the  church,  a restored  building 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  beyond  it  the  well- 
known  Plas  Mawr,  or  Great  House. 

To  many  people  this  will  be  the  most  interest- 
ing building  in  Conway,  it  is  so  well  preserved 
and  carefully  kept.  As  an  example  of  Elizabethan 
architecture  it  probably  has  no  rival  in  Wales. 

Of  the  workmanship  too  much  must  not  be  said. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  stonework,  woodwork, 
and,  especially,  plasterwork,  but  the  execution  is 
all  somewhat  rude — as,  indeed,  might  be  expected 
in  a remote  country  like  Wales.  But  the  plan  of 
the  house  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  so,  too, 
are  the  numerous  heraldic  badges  and  coats-of- 
arms  which  abound  in  the  plasterwork.  The 


house  stshids  on  a site  at  the  corner  of  two 
streets ; there  is  a short  side  towards  a fairly 
broad  and  level  street,  and  a long  side  towards  a 
narrow  and  steep  lane.  The  house  itself  is  of  a 
usual  type  of  plan,  having  two  wings  connected 
by  the  body,  the  wings  and  a central  porch  pro- 
jecting slightly  on  the  front.  This  front  lies  back 
from  the  broader  street  and  along  the  narrow  and 
steep  lane,  with  the  result  that  the  central  porch 
is  not  easy  of  access,  both  on  account  of  the 
narrowness  and  the  steejmess  of  the  lane ; 
accordingly,  we  find  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  the  chief  entrance — that  is,  it  does  not 
lead  to  the  hall  through  the  screens  in  the 
usual  fashion,  but  to  the  kitchen  and  servants’ 
department.  In  order  to  gain  a suitable 
entrance  for  the  family,  a sort  of  gatehouse  with 
rooms  over  it  was  built  facing  the  broader  street, 
and  separated  from  the  house  itself  by  a court- 
yard. But,  from  the  steepness  of  the  site,  the 
entrance  through  the  gatehouse  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  floor  of  the  house  itself,  and, 
accordingly,  from  the  court  a flight  of  steps  leads 
on  to  a narrow  terrace  that  runs  the  length  of  the 
wing  of  the  house,  and  from  the  terrace  the  hall 
is_  entered.  This  occupies  a large  part  of  the 
wing,  instead  of  (as  usual)  the  space  between  the 
two  wings.  The  arrangement  is  curious,  and 
evidently  dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  site  ; 
and  the  little  courtyard,  with  the  steps  and 
terrace,  gives  a very  quaint  and  unusual  flavour. 
Inside,  the  house  has  several  rooms  with  orna- 
mental ceilings  and  fireplaces  ; the  former  are 
simple  in  design  and  somewhat  ill-modelled,  the 
latter  belong  to  the  more  extravagant  and  less 
well-digested  types  of  chimneypiece.  Every- 
where inside  occur  heraldic  emblems.  The  age, 
of  course,  delighted  in  such  things,  and  as  a 
Welshman,  as  a rule,  could  produce  many  more 
ancestors  than  an  Englishman,  he  had  a corre- 
sponding advantage  when  he  came  to  decorate  his 
house.  The  Robert  Wynne  who  built  this  house 
derived  his  decent  from  no  less  ancient  and 
respectable  a person  than  Caractacus  ; and  though 
the  arms  of  (hat  worthy  are  rather  far  to  seek, 
still  Robert  Wynne  drew  upon  thearms  of  a good 
many  of  his  intermediate  ancestors  for  the  purpose 
of  decorating  his  house.  Jlis  wife,  Dorothy,  was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Griffith,  of  I’enhryn, 
whose  pedigree  did  not  apparantly  start  from  so 
remote  and  exalted  a source  as  Robert  Wynne’s, 
nevertheless,  it  was  sufficiently  extended  to  afford 
from  its  blazonry  a fair  number  of  badges  and 
devices  wherewith  to  embellish  the  walls  and 
ceilings. 

Altogether,  the  house  is  well  worth  seeing.  It 
has  fortunately  escaped  the  destruction  which 
usually  follows  such  vicissitudes  as  this  has 
experienced  (having  been  cut  up  into  various 
tenements) ; it  has  been  very  carefully  reinstated 
— to  say  “restored”  would  perhaps  convey  an 
unduly  unfavourable  impression  ; and  it  is  very 
carefully  looked  after  by  its  present  tenants,  the 
Royal  Cambrian  Academy  of  Arts.  A stroll 
through  its  rooms,  with  the  guidance  of  the  plans 
published  in  the  monograph  by  Messrs.  Arthur  & 
Herbert  Baker,  will  be  found  an  agreeable  way 
of  spending  an  hour. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS  : 

VISIT  TO  BELGIUM. 

The  members  of  the  Incorporated  Association 
of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers  last  week 
paid  a visit  to  Belgium  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
Continental  methods  of  sanitation,  and  inspecting 
the  various  municipal  engineering  works.  The 
visit  was  arranged  with  a view  of  enabling  the 
members  of  the  Association  to  compare  notes  with 
Belgian  engineers  on  sanitation,  and  the  large 
numbers  of  members  who  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  attending  showed  the  very 
great  interest  taken  in  the  meeting  by  municipal 
engineers  and  by  the  municipal  authorities  which 
they  represent.  The  members  who  were  present 
were — Messrs.  A.  M.  Fowler,  Manchester,  Pre- 
sident ; C.  PI.  Lowe,  Hampstead ; J.  Parker, 
Nottingham  ; Hopkins,  London  County  Council ; 
J.  Parker,  jun.,  Nottingham;  G.  F.  Carter, 
Hewson  ; E.B.  i\Iartin  Frankiand ; J.  Richardson  ; 
C.  Brownridge,  F.  S.  Button,  Burnley ; R. 
Godfrey,  King’s  Norton ; J.  T.  Eayrs, 
West  Bromwich ; C.  G.  Lawson,  Southgate ; 
W.  Fairley,  Mortlake ; H.  W.  Stringfellow, 
Chichester  ; J.  A.  Barber,  Slreatham  ; W.  Tanner, 
Monmouth  ; P’.  W.  Lacey,  Bournemouth  ; W. 
Y eaver,  Kensington;  G.  J.  Shepherd,  Kidder- 
minster; H.  Goodyear,  Colchester;  J.  Price, 
Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool;  J.  C.  Pardoe  ; T.  H. 
N.  Park,  Walsall  ; W.  H.  Savage,  East  Ham ; 


W.  H.  Smith,  Carlisle;  W.  E.  Baker,  Not- 
tingham ; I’.  Massie,  Wakefield  ; J.  Lobley, 
Hanley;  A.  H.  Claypole  ; C.  Mayne,  Shanghai ; 
S.  Stead,  Harrogate  ; J.  W.  Wardle,  Longton  ; 
J.  PI.  Bradley  ; R.  W.  Thomas,  Buckingham  ; 
A.  Salmon,  Wallasey;  J.  Paton,  Plymouth; 

G.  PI.  Lynam,  Aberdeen ; A.  Creer,  York  ; 
J.  L.  Hodge,  Plymouth ; W.  PI.  Leete,  Bed- 
ford; T.  B.  Farrington,  R.  Hughes,  Rhyl; 
W.  G.  Penly,  York  ; J.  E.  Parry ; E.  Jeeves, 
Melton  Mowbray ; C.  C.  Hooley,  Barton-upon- 
Irewell,  Patricroft ; C.  W.  Ward ; J.  Clare, 
Sleaford  ; E.  J.  Harvey,  Yentnor ; and  T.  W. 
Cockrili,  Great  Yarmouth.  The  visitors  included 
iMr.  and  Mrs.  Fiillalove,  Burnley;  Mrs.  Button, 
Burnley  ; Devonport ; E.  G.  R.  Richards ; Mr. 
Bainbridge ; C.  Mayne ; F.  Mayne ; G.  Law, 
junr. , Kidderminster;  A.  Law,  Kidderminster; 

H.  Williams;  Mr.  Benham,  Colchester;  Coun- 
cillor W.  Beck,  Colchester  ; T.  A.  Bayliss ; J. 
Harris  ; and  H.  R.  Wilkinson. 

The  inspection  of  public  works  was  begun  on 
P'riday  morning,  August  17,  under  the  guidance 
of  M.  Putseys,  City  Engineer  of  Brussels.  A 
visit  was  first  paid  to  tlie  General  Collectors  and 
the  Senne,  and  in  a speciaily-built  carriage  the 
niembers  were  taken  through  the  sewer  from  the 
Plcluse  dll  Midi  to  the  Bourse — a distance  of  more 
than  half-a-mile.  The  sewer,  which  is  of  concrete, 
is  a splendid  piece  of  workmanship,  and  of  great 
capacity.  The  main  sewers  run  through  the  city 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  are  so  arranged 
that,  in  the  event  of  exceptional  demands  upon 
the  sewer  from  storms  or  other  causes,  the 
river  will  act  as  an  outfall.  As  a result, 
the  sewers  cope  with  exceptional  demands  upon 
their  capacity  with  great  ease,  but  at  the 
expense  of  very  serious  pollution  of  the  stream 
by  the  mixture  of  crude  sewage  with  the 
river.  The  greater  volume  of  the  sewage  is  not 
carried  through  the  overflow,  and  is  discharged 
into  the  Scheldt  below  Malines.  The  system 
apparently  works  successfully,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  party  travelled  tor  nearly  a 
mile  tlirough  the  sewers,  which  are  comparatively 
free  from  sewer-gases  ; but  the  obvious  defect  is 
the  outlet  into  the  river  at  limes  of  heavy  storms. 
P'rom  the  sewers  a visit  was  paid  to  the  Brussels 
Municipal  Electric  Light  Station,  which  has 
been  constructed  and  is  being  worked  by  the 
India-rubber  Gutta-Percha  and  Telegraph  Works 
Company,  Limited,  Silvertown,  London,  The 
system  selected  by  tlie  Municipality  is  the  three- 
wire  low-pressure  distribution  method  worked  in 
conjunction  with  accumulators,  and  the  India- 
Rubber  Company  are  responsible  for  two  years’ 
working  of  the  .system.  The  works  were 
designed  by  Mr.  Stuart  A.  Russell,  resident  engi- 
neer, and  have  now  been  working  for  eight 
months  with  complete  success.  The  buildings 
include  a boiler  and  machine-room  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  on  the  first-floor  a battery-room,  repair- 
ing-shop, and  stores  over  the  macliine-room, 
whilst  the  coal-store,  water-purifiers,  and  tanks 
are  placed  over  the  boiler-room.  An  electric  lift 
has  been  constructed  to  convey  the  fuel  to  the 
coal-store.  The  present  plant  consists  of  three 
Babcock  & Wilcox  boilers:  each  has  a 
heating  - surface  of  2,440  square  feet,  and  is 
capable  of  evaporating  7,500  lbs.  of  water  per 
hour.  The  machine-room  contains  the  engines, 
dynamos,  and  switchboard,  and  is  fitted  with  an 
overhead  traveller.  Each  engine  drives  two 
dynamos,  which  are  of  the  four-pole  type,  shunt 
wound,  with  drum  armature  running  at  300  to 
360  revolutions  per  minute,  with  an  output  of 
145  kilowatts  as  the  normal  full  load,  but  capable 
of  working  up  to  iSo  kilowatts  for  a continuous 
run  of  twelve  hours,  without  overheating  or 
sparking  at  the  brushes.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  is  the  first  large  central  station  worked 
on  the  low-tension  system  in  which  the  method  of 
distribution  has  been  entirely  carried  outwith  india- 
rubber  insulated  cables.  Tlie  demand  for  the 
light  is  increasing,  and  it  is  believed  that  witli 
the  reduction  in  the  price  per  unit  which  has 
recently  taken  place  the  use  of  the  light  will  be 
very  rapidly  increased  this  winter. 

A visit  was  afterwards  made  to  the  Ferme  des 
Boues,  where  the  dust  - destructors  were  in- 
spected. The  installation  of  incineration-fur- 
naces is  fairly  well  up-to-date,  both  in  point  of 
construction  and  method  of  working,  but  on 
very  similar  lines  to  destructors  in  use  in  England. 

In  the  afternoon  a visit  was  paid  to  the  Gas- 
works, which  are  also  the  property  of  and  worked 
by  the  Municipality  of  Brussels.  The  retort- 
settings  are  entirely  on  the  horizontal  system, 
and  labour-saving  appliances  are  not  nearly  so 
largely  in  use  as  at  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company’s  station  at  Beckton,  or  the  South 
Metropolitan  Company’s  Works  at  Greenwich. 
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In  the  purifying-houses  were  a number  of 
children  suffering  from  whooping-cough,  and  it 
appears  that  children  suffering  from  this  disease 
are  regularly  allowed  admission  to  the  works. 
On  Friday  evening  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation were  entertained  at  a reception  by  the 
Burgomaster  and  the  College  of  Burgomasters  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  many  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  Brussels  also  accepting  invitations  to  meet  the 
Association.  The  Burgomaster  (M.  Buhl)  ex- 
tended a very  hearty  welcome  to  the  Association, 
and  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  services  rendered 
to  sanitation  and  health  by  the  work  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Engineers.  Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  President, 
acknowledged  the  kindly  welcome  given  to  the 
Association  by  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Brussels,  and  reciprocated  the  good  wishes  ex- 
pressed towards  England  by  the  Burgomaster. 

On  Saturday  morning,  August  18,  the  various 
kinds  of  paving  used  in  Brussels — porphyry,  sand- 
stone, wood,  asphalt,  and  macadam — were  in- 
spected ; and  subsequently  visits  were  made  to 
the  underground  chamber  — 25  metres  below 
ground — for  the  gauging  of  the  water  for  ali- 
mentary purposes.  In  the  afternoon  visits  were 
made  to  the  college  in  the  Rue  Haute,  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  methods  of  heating  and 
ventilation,  and  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  where  the 
arrangements  of  the  Courts  and  the  accommodation 
provided  for  the  administration  of  justice  were 
much  admired.  On  Monday,  August  20,  a visit  was 
paid  to  Malines  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
Antwerp  waterworks  and  filter  - beds.  The 
members  of  the  Association  were  met  at  the 
Waterworks  by  Professor  Lemayr,  analytical 
chemist,  who  explained  the  methods  adopted  for 
the  purification  of  the  water,  which  is  a work  of 
much  difficulty-,  as  portion  of  the  supply  drawn 
from  deep  wells  is  impregnated  with  jieat,  and 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  water,  drawn  from 
the  Scheldt,  is  polluted  with  Brussels  sewage, 
from  the  tidal  action  of  the  river.  On  Tuesday 
visits  were  made  to  the  Antwerp  Exhibition. 
The  meeting  was  throughout  a complete  success, 
and  the  knowledge  gained  by  members  of  Con- 
tinental methods  of  sanitation  and  water-supply 
must  prove  of  very  great  v.alue  to  the  munici- 
palities which  they  represent  in  this  country. 


Sllustrations. 

CROVLAND  ABBEY.* 

nHF.  great  Benedictine  mitred  Abbey  of 
Croyland,  or  Crowland,  was  originally 
founded  in  716  by  King  Ethelbald,  in 
fulfilment  of  a promise  made  to  St.  Guthlac  in 
the  event  of  a prophecy  that  the  Crown  of  Mercia 
should  be  his  being  realised.  The  Abbey  thus 
founded  was  built  on  piles  driven  into  the  peat, 
and  existed  until  S70,  when  it  was  burnt  by  the 
Danes.  It  was  restored  by  Abbot  Thurkytel  in 
947,  and  rebuilt  by  Abbot  Ulkeytel  in  1061,  but 
suffered  again  by  fire  thirty  years  afterwards, 
during  the  abbacy  of  Ingulphus,  the  famous 
writer  of  the  “ Chronicles,”  On  March  13,  1113, 
Abbot  Joffrid,  or  Geoffrey,  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  choir  of  a new  church,  but  this  was  consider- 
ably dam.iged  by  an  earthquake  in  the  following 
year,  and  by  a fire  in  1 143.  Perpendicular  limes 
saw  the  entire  remodelling  of  the  nave  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  north  aisle  and  the  great  north- 
west tower.  After  tlie  Dissolution  m 1539,  the 
eastern  arm  and  the  transepts  were  pulled  down  ; 
and  its  vicissitudes  included  a siege  by  Cromwell 
in  1643,  and  the  removal  of  many  of  its  stones  to 
Spalding  after  a great  fire  there  in  1712.  The 
nave  roof  fell  in  1 720,  and  in  1 744  the  south  wall  of 
the  south  aisle  was  taken  down  to  build  buttresses 
for  the  tower  and  the  west  end  of  the  Abbey  t 
The  existing  remains  of  the  Abbey  Church  con- 
sist of  the  ruins  of  the  nave  and  west  front,  a 
north  aisle  still  retaining  its  vaulting,  and  used  as 
the  parish  church,  with  a massive  tower  at  its  west 
end,  the  western  wall  of  which  is  flush,  or  nearly 
so,  wich_  the  facade  of  the  church.  Sufficient 
traces  exist  of  the  Norman  nave  to  show  its  main 
dimensions.  The  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is 
Norman  and  arcaded  throughout,  being  pierced 
only  by  a small  window  with  a deep  inner  splay. 
The  angle  pilaster  buttress  has  now  gone,  but  old 


* The  series  of  the  “Abbeys  of  Great  Britain  " is  continued 
this  month  with  illustrations  of  (No.  IV.)  " Croyland,  ' 
(No.  I.)  “Westminster"  was  given  in  our  New  Year's 
number,  January  6,  1894.  (Nos.  II.  and  III.)  “ Rievaulx  " 
and  • Glastonbury,"  were  given  in  the  Builder  for  July  7 
and  .\ugust  4 respectively.  Particulars  of  this  and  of  the 
three  Cathedral  series  (“England  and  Wales,”  “Scot- 
land," and  “ Ireland  ")  will  be  found  on  p.  162. 


t The  historical  dates  here  given  are  taken  front 
let  published  by  the  Rector  of  Croyland. 


prints  show  it  to  have  been  of  a usual  type,  and  I 
about  6 ft.  on  each  face  west  and  south,  which 
would  make  the  aisle  about  10  ft.  in  width,  inside 
measurement.  The  arcades  of  the  nave  are 
represented  only  by  the  eastern  responds  near  the  ' 
western  tower  arch,  and  an  interesting  fragment  of 
the  western  respond  of  the  north  arcade,  which 
was  discovered  during  the  rep.airs  to  the  tower, 
and  left  exposed.  A portion,  also,  of  a doorway, 
a little  to  the  right  on  entering  the  present 
western  door  under  the  tower,  and  one  or 
two  evidences  of  the  design  at  the  west  being 
slightly  different  to  that  at  the  east,  would  seem 
to  point  to  the  existence  of  a large  tower  at  the 
western  end  of  the  north  aisle,  of  the  same  im- 
portance to  the  Norman  building  as  the  present 
one  bears  to  the  Perpendicular  church.  These 
remains  also  show  that  the  later  arcades,  when 
rebuilt  by  Abbot  Overton  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
followed  pretty  closely  the  lines  of  the  Norman 
church.  Of  the  central  tower  the  western  arch 
with  its  abutments  alone  remains,  and  is  carried 
on  corbels  supported  by  semi-circular  wall-shahs, 
which  bear  many  evidences  of  having  been 
inserted  at  a later  period.  The  whole  of  this 
portion  of  the  ruins  is  in  truth  a patchwork,  and 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  discerning  the  original 
meaning  of  some  of  its  features.  The  Norman 
arcade  had  a triforium  gallery  over  it,  and  what 
must  have  been  a small  clearstory  finished  the 
design.  In  the  Perpendicular  remodelling,  how- 
ever, the  arcade  was  heightened  to  the  level  of  the 
top  of  the  Norman  triforium,  and  above  was  a . 
clearstory  and  triforium  wall  combined,  under  one 
arch.  The  windows  themselves  were  of  four  lights.  , 
This  is  all  plainly  seen  on  the  north  side,  ' 
and  old  engravings  give  roughly  the  tracery  of 
the  clearstory  windows.  The  only  Early  English  ! 
and  Decorated  work  is  to  be  found  in  the 
west  front,  and  is  of  very  beautiful  design. 
Perhaps  no  better  example  could  be  found  of 
the  cleverness  of  the  Medixval  builders  in 
carrying  out  the  spirit  of  a design  through 
successive  styles.  It  is,  in  fact,  of  three  dates. 
The  lower  portion — a double  doorway,  under  a ■ 
richly-moulded  enclosing  arch,  flanked  by  a' 
trefoil-headed  recess  on  either  side — is  Early 
English.  Above  this,  to  the  springing  of  the ' 
great  west  window,  the  design  is  more  Decorated  ' 
in  style,  while  the  rest  of  the  front  above  this' 
level,  and  the  great  western  window  itself,  are 
Perpendicular.  The  whole  is  richly  embel- , 
lished  with  sculpture.  Scenes  from  the  life 
of  St.  Guthlac  fill  the  quatrefoil  in  the 
tympanum  of  the  doorway,  and  in  the  side 
recesses  were  four  statues  of  the  Evangelists. 
Only  a portion  of  the  figure  of  St.  John  remains, 
and  headless.  Above  this  {in  the  Decorated 
portion)  are  figure.*?  of  an  Abbot,  William  I.  and 
his  Queen,  Ingulphus,  the  historian  of  the  Abbey, 
Archbishop  Langfranc,  King  Witlaf,  Waltheof, 
Ear!  of  Northumberland,  and  Abbot  Joffrid,  the 
rebuilder  of  the  choir.  In  the  gable  was  our 
Lord  in  Majesty — now  to  be  seen  on  the  triangular 
bridge  in  the  town — flanked,  doubtless,  by  figures, 
and  below,  in  the  Perpendicular  portion,  were 
fourteen  canopied  niches,  of  which  eleven 
remain,  containing  in  the  upper  tier  the  Apostles, 


and  below  King  Ethelbald,  the  first  founder. 
King  Richard  II.,  the  refounder,  and  SS.  Bar- 
tholomew and  Guthlac,  to  whom,  with  the  Virgin, 
the  church  was  dedicated.  This  magnificent 
front  was  at  one  time  in  great  danger  of  falling, 
and  in  1S60  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  who,  by  means  of  powerful  screw- 
jacks,  once  more  brought  the  walls  into  a 
vertical  position.  The  jambs  of  the  west 
window  are  still  considerably  distorted,  being 
much  further  apart  at  the  springing  than  at 
the  cill  level,  but  in  all  respects  the  front  may 
be  now  said  to  be  secured  from  any  immediate 
danger.  Immediately  to  the  north,  and  ma.sking 
the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  stands  the  great 
tower,  doubtless  a successor  to  an  earlier  and 
smaller  building  of  the  same  kind,  and  now  used 
as  a belfry,  although  at  present  it  is  not  con- 
sidered .safe  to  swing  the  bells.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  west  and  east  walls  are  taken  up 
by  a large  Perpendicular  window  of  six  lights. 
That  on  the  west  has  been  glazed,  and  lights  the 
interior  of  the  tower,  which  is  ceiled  at  the  level 
of  the  string  over  the  window.  The  correspond- 
ing window  on  the  east  side  still  remains  blocked. 
Above  is  a low  belfry  .stage,  the  whole  being 
capped  by  a low  stone  spire.  At  the  angles  of 
the  tower  are  lofty  panelled  buttresses,  having 
considerable  projection.  On  the  north  side  are 
two  other  buttresses  of  later  date  for  strengthen- 
ing the  tower  on  that  side. 

Projecting  from  the  west  face  is  a porch  of  two 
bays,  Late  Perpendicular  in  style,  and  at  one 
time  vaulted.  The  wall  shafts  and  springers, 
however,  only  remain.  Over  is  a room,  now 
approached  by  a modern  staircase  built  by  the 
present  rector,  in  the  chamber  on  the  left  of 
the  porch  on.  entering  {at  one  lime  the  parish 
mortuary),  and  also  by  stairs'  branching  from  the 
tower  stairs  in  its  N.W.  angle.  This  upper  room 
has  now  been  fitted  up  as  a small  chapel.  The 
exterior  of  the  north  aisle  is  in  a much  delapidated 
state,  and  has  been  heavily  buttressed  to  counter- 
act the  thrust  of  the  wall.  The  aisle  is  six  bays 
in  length,  the  westernmost  three  having  chapels 
projecting  from  the  north  side.  The  present  East 
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wall  is  of  post-Reformation  date.  The  interior 
of  this  aisle  has  a very  spacious  appearance,  and 
has  some  simple  and  effective  vaulting  put  up  by 
Prior  Overton.  On  one  of  the  bosses  (see  sketch)  is 
his  rebus,  a pastoral  staff  over  a tun  or  barrel, 
below  is  a bird  holding  a scroll  in  its  beak.  The 
other  bosses  have  conventional  foliage,  the  letters 
Alla  (an  abbreviation  of  hallelujah),  I.H.C.,  and 
grotesques. 

Of  the  three  chapels  on  the  North  side,  the  central 
one  retains  traces  of  a rich  vault.  Across  the  aisle, 
at  the  junction  of  the  filth  and  sixth  bays,  is  a 
wooden  screen,  still  with  considerable  traces  of 
colour  and  gilding.  This  screen  was  one  bay 
westward  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  is  so  shown  in  the  plans  published  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March,  1S29.  The 
font  at  present  in  use  is  of  Perpendicular  date, 
octagonal,  standing  on  a .square  base,  and  raised 
on  one  step  above  the  floor-level.  There  is  a 
second  font  in  a recess  of  the  eastern  tower-arch 
on  the  south  side,  with  vaulting  (both  these  are 
here  illustrated).  A third  font  of  early  date  is 
now  amongst  the  fragments  in  the  southern 
chamber  of  the  western  porch,  where  the  remains 
of  the  Norman  work,  before  noted,  can  be  seen. 

Of  the  Medieval  monuments  only  two  slabs 
remain.  The  first  and  most  interesting  is  a stone 
with  an  incised  effigy  under  a fourteenth-century 
canopy,  flanked  by  pinnacles.  On  the  pinnacle 
and  below  the  effigy  is  a marginal  inscription,  in 
Lombardic  characters: — “ ici  : gist  : mestre 
WTl.LM  : DE  : WERMIGTON  : LE  : MASON  : 
A : LALME  : DE  : KY  : DEVY  : P : SA  : GRACE  : 
POVNEZ  ; ABSOLVTiON.”  The  effigy  holds 
a T square  and  compasses,  and  is  habited 
in  a long  flowing  robe  reaching  to  the  feet, 
and  wea-s  a tight-fitting  cap.  We  here 


north  aisle.  It  is  now  placed  in  an  upright 
position  against  the  south  wall  of  the  tower.  The 
second  stone  is  now  against  the  inner  face  of  the 
west  wail  of  the  nave.  It  has  a marginal 
inscription  in  Lom  bardic  letters,  reading: — 
PETRE  : PRECES  : P : ME.  PETRO  PASTOR  : PIE  : 
p : ME.  In  the  centre  is  a floriated  cross,  and  the 
words  : “ Orate  p . aia  Johanis  Tomson.” 

Under  the  western  arch  of  the  central  tower 
stands  the  rood-screen.  It  has,  however,  been 
turned  round  with  its  panelled  face  eastward,  and 
it  is  conjectural  whether  it  occupies  its  original 
position  or  whether  it  stood  under  the  eastern  arch. 
Traces  of  the  altar  remain  in  the  centre,^  and  on 
either  side  is  a doorway.  The  panelling  has 
been  much  defaced  by  time  and  exposure.  Every- 
thing eastward  of  this  has  been  destroyed.  The 
old  plans  of  the  Abbey,  however,  show  transepts 
of  two  bays  with  eastern  chapels,  but  no  western 
aisles,  and  a choir  with  an  eastern  apse,  and 
square-ended  aisles  on  either  side.  There  was 
originally  also  a belfry  east  of  the  church,  an  un- 
usual position,  and  placed  there  for  reasons  that 
are  not  now  apparent.  The  cloisters  were  on  tlie 
south,  and  what  appear  to  be  the  bases  of  the 
western  doorway  from  the  south  aisle  of  the 
nave  has  been  incorporated  with  the  modern 
wall,  which  now  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  site  of  the  church  and  that  of  the 
cloister.  A corresponding  doorway  has  been 
shown  on  the  plan  in  the  easternmost  bay 
of  the  aisle,  next  the  transept.  The  plan 
published  by  Rev.  Canon  Moore  shows,  however, 
a departure  from  this  arrangement,  giving  the 
transept  a western  aisle,  carrying  the  aisles  round 
the  apse,  and  moving  both  cloister  doors  one  bay 
further  westward.  We  do  not,  however,  see 
any  explanation  for  this  view,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  older  plans  it  seems  an  unlikely  theory. 

The  conventual  buildings  have  been  also 
entirely  destroyed.  The  great  gate  was  standing 
till  within,  we  believe,  the  present  century. 

As  in  many  other  instances,  the  Medireval 
builders  at  Croyland  paid  but  little  attention  to 
their  foundations,  and  owing  to  the  peaty  nature 
of  the  ground  the  building  has  caused  con- 
siderable trouble.*  Four  different  kinds  of 
stones  were  used — Helpston,  Caistor,  Stamford, 
and  Barnack.  The  great  N.W.  tower  has 
been  underpinned  and  the  foundation  built 
on  the  gravel  underlying  the  peat,  and 
this  portion  of  the  building,  together  with 
the  west  front,  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
in  i860,  may  be  said  to  be  secure.  A large 
amount  of  work  is  still  necessary,  however,  in  the 
north  aisle,  which  has  been  heavily  buttressed  and  I 
shored  up,  and  the  interior,  although  the  gallery 
at  the  east  end  has  been  happily  cleared  away,  is 
still  disfigured  by  one  at  the  west  end,  and 
another  which  fills  up  the  three  chapels  on  the 


• The  defective  n.vture  of  the  foundations  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  description  of  that  of  the  S.-W  . Pier  of 
the  Western  Tower  : — 

I ft.  6 in.  of  Peat  (oak  piles,  in  length  si  ft.,  were 
found  driven  through  this  peat  bed  and 
into  the  gravel.) 

1 ft.  4 in.  Helpston  Stone  laid  dry  {i-t-  without 
mortar)  and  on  their  edge, 
o in.  Light  stone  quarry  dust. 

10  in.  Helpston  Stone,  very  small,  laid  on  their 

bed. 

I ft.  I in.  Light  stone  quarry  dust. 

11  in.  Helpston  Stone,  very  small,  l.nd  on 

their  bed. 

I ft.  3 in.  Tower  base  below  present  ground  level. 


TpIaJ  depth  7 


ft.  8 in.  from  ground  level. 

—Prom  tUe.  Ixector  of  Croylarvd's  report. 


north  side.  Most  of  the  recent  work  has  been 
done  through  the  energy  of  the  present  Rector, 
Rev.  T.  H.  Le  B'uaf,  and  all  lovers  of  Medireval 
work  will  be  thankful  for  the  care  with  which 
everything  has  been  done  to  preserve  this  fine 
fragment  from  further  decay. 


SLINDON  CHURCH,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

This  church  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Eccles- 
hall,  which  was  till  lately  the  home  of  the  Bishops 
of  Lichfield,  and  is  built  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
John  Charles  Salt.  The  stone  used  is  a mottled 
sandstone,  quarried  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. The  seats  and  fittings  throughout  are  of 
oak.  The  porch  and  choir  are  stone-vaulted. 
Mr.  R.  Bridgeman,  of  Lichfield,  is  the  builder, 
and  the  stained  glass  of  the  east  window  is  by  Mr; 
C.  E.  Kempe. 

The  church  is  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Chad. 

Bash.  Champneys. 


REREDOS  IN  PRIVATE  CHAPEL, 
DOUGLAS  CASTLE. 

The  reredos  about  to  be  erected  in  the  private 
chapel  of  Douglas  Castle  is  to  be  made  of  oak, 
carved,  inlaid,  and  otherwise  decorated.  The 
central  figure  is  Our  Lord  and  the  Children, 
while  the  niches  are  filled  by  figures  of  the  twelve 
Apostles.  The  subjects  of  the  paintings  in  the 
panels  are  : the  Leading  of  the  Shepherds,  the 
Visit  of  the  Kings,  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
Angels.  The  small  panels  beneath  hold  descrip- 
tive scrolls. 

The  altar-rail  will  be  ol  inlaid  Devonshire 
marble  ; the  steps  and  pavement  will  also  be 
of  marble.  The  roof  has  been  decorated  by  Mr. 
Christopher  \V.  Whall,  who  will  also  do  the 
paintings  and  the  stained  glass. 

II.  Wilson. 


®ooks. 


“ IVork  and  IVages"  ; being  papers  and  addresses 
by  Lord  Brassey.  Edited  by  J.  Potter. 
With  an  introduction  by  Ceorge  Howell, 
M.P.  London:  Longmans,  Green  & Co. 
1894. 

nl-IESE  speeches  and  addresses  on  various 
points  connected  with  labour  and 
its  remuneration,  by  one  who  com- 
bines in  an  unusual  degree  practical  knowledge 
with  fairness  and  impartiality  of  judgment, 
were  well  worth  collecting  and  putting  on 
record.  Although  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
belong  to  a period  too  far  past,  in  the  present 
rapid  movement  of  public  opinion  on  such 
questions,  to  be  applicable  at  the  present  moment, 
they  form  at  all  events  valuable  landmarks  of  the 
stages  through  which  thought  and  practical 
change  have  gone  ; and  a great  deal  of  the 
information  and  advice  contained  in  them  is  far 
more  permanently  true  and  applicable  than  recent 
leaders  in  the  labour  movement  would  at  all  like 
to  think. 

The  even  balance  of  mind  as  between  the 
interests  of  employers  and  employed  which  is 
displayed  throughout  these  essays  and  speeches  is 
remarkable.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  conclude 
from  internai  evidence  alctfie,  whether  the  author 
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were  a capitalist  or  a “labour  member,”  except 
that  there  is  evidence  of  that  wide  practical 
experience  and  knowledge  which  is  hardly  possible 
except  to  those  who  have  been  in  a position  to 
make  an  extended  survey  of  contemporary  life. 
Cradled  as  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  amidst 
some  of  the  greatest  labour  enterprises  of  the 
century,  Lord  Brassey  has  been  in  a peculiarly 
favourable  position  for  appreciating  both  the 
capitalist’s  and  labourer’s  point  of  view,  and  for 
bringing  forward  practical  lessons  from  events 
with  which  he  was  closely  connected,  and 
the  significance  of  which  is  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten.  He  reminds  the  reader  more  than 
once  in  these  pages  of  that  remarkable  invasion  of 
I'rance  by  5,000  English  workmen  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Paris  and  Rouen  railway ; an 
event  which  was  accepted  by  the  French  employh 
without  any  hostility  ; and  points  to  the  English 
artisan  the  lesson  that  such  transference  of  labour 
is  as  fair  one  way  as  another;  that  he  would  have 
no  more  right  to  complain  of  the  importation  of 
5,000  artisans  from  the  Continent  who  could  do 
any  particular  class  of  work  belter  or  more 
cheaply  than  English  labour  would  do  it,  than  the 
French  artisan  had  a right  to  complain  of  that 
celebrated  importation  of  navvies  by  Mr.  Brassey. 
Vet  if  any  analogous  importation  were  actually 
made  into  England,  what  diatribes  of  platform  , 
oratory  we  should  hear,  what  incitements  to  the 
“ peaceful  picketing  ” (as  it  is  jocosely  termed)  of 
the  works  on  which  such  imported  labourers  were 
employed ! 

It  is  more  especially  as  an  example  of  calm  and 
judicial  consideration  of  both  sides  of  the  (juestion 
that  this  book  of  Lord  Brassey’s  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  practically 
interested  in  labour  questions.  When  the  author 
tells  us  his  father's  experience  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  uniformity  of  cost  in  the  production 
of  the  same  kind  of  work  all  over  the  world,  not- 
withstanding differences  in  wages;  that  the  English 
navviesat  5s.  adayin  h' ranee  did  thesame  amount 
of  work  more  cheaply  than  the  French  labourers 
'at  2s.  6d.  a day  ; that  the  cost  of  railway  work  in 
India  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  England,  although 
the  wages  paid  to  the  native  coolies  were  only 
about  6d.  a day  ; he  may  be  taken  as  a practical 
advocate  of  one  of  the  favourite  doctrines  of  the 
labour-leader  of  the  present  moment — viz.,  that 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  mean  more  work 
for  the  money.  But  those  who  welcome  this  piece 
of  practical  testimony  on  their  side  will  scarcely 
be  equally  pleased  with  Lord  Brassey 's  persistent 
and  almost  unqualified  recommendation  of  the 
system  of  piece-work,  and  his  quotation  of  his 
father’s  testimony  and  experience  in  its  favour, 
as  the  system  which,  under  adequate  supervision, 

“ is  equitable  alike  to  the  employer,  the  work- 
man, and  the  public.” 

" There  can  be  no  objection  to  mechanics  earning 
7s.  or  8s.  a day,  provided  they  have  fairly  earned 
their  wages  by  a just  amount  of  work.  The  employer 
will  raise  no  objection  to  the  payment  of  a liberal 
scale,  so  long  as  he  knows  what  he  will  be  required 
to  pay,  and  how  much  work  will  be  done  day  by 
day.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  utterly  wrong  that 
cood  men  and  bad  men  should  be  paid  at  a uniform 
rate  of  loA.  per  hour*  It  is  a system  which  never 
could  have  been  forced  on  the  building  trades  but 
for  the  unusual  scarcity  of  labour.  . . . No  indus- 
trial organisation  can  be  sound  in  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  ‘ duty  done  and 
income  gained  do  not  go  hand  in  hand ' ; and  the 
failure  will  be  great  in  proportion  as  the  dependence 
of  income  upon  duty  is  remote,  "f 

That  at  least  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  seventeen 
years  ago  ; it  is  a general  principle  applicable  to 
questions  of  labour  and  remuneration  all  over  the 
world  and  for  all  time,  and  one  which  in  some 
quarters  seems  in  danger  of  being  utterly  for- 
gotten. Such  forgetfulness  will  infallibly  bring  a 
retribution  after  it,  sooner  or  later. 

Another  important  point  which  is  touched  upon 
more  than  once  in  these  papers  is  the  superior 
force  of  circumstances  over  any  organisation,  in 
the  long  run,  in  determining  the  state  of  wages. 
In  the  same  paper  from  which  the  above  extract 
was  taken,  we  find  a memorandum  in  the  form 
of  a table  showing  the  increase  in  the  rate 
of  wages  in  various  trades  over  a period 
of  ten  years  (1S65  to  1875),  coupled  with  the 
remark  that  the  table  shows  that  the  price  of 
labour  is  not  determined  by  the  completeness  of 
its  trade  organisation,  but  by  its  relative  scarcity. 
“In  the  instances  before  us  we  see  that  the 
advance  has  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  case  of 
labourers  who  have  no  trades  union  organisation.” 
And  on  another  page  we  find  the  same  thing  put 


* The  italics  are  ours. 

t “On  the  Rise  of  Wages  in  the  Building  Trades  of 
London  ’’ ; read  before  the  1 nstitute  of  .Architects,  February 


even  more  strongly  : “ An  ext^gerated  impression 
prevails  of  the  power  of  the  trades  unions  to 
advance  wages  by  the  mere  completeness  of  their 
organisation.  . . . They  cannot  possibly  force 
the  employers  to  carry  on  their  operations  at  a 
loss,  neither  can  they  compel  the  public  to  buy 
an  article  or  build  a house  at  a price  which  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  and  other  plain  and 
incontrovertible  truths,  coming  from  a writer  who 
shows  over  and  over  again  his  sympathy  with 
labour,  may  come  under  the  notice  of  those  who 
need  to  have  such  truths  brought  home  to  them, 
and  be  read,  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly 
digested. 


Hints  to  Operative  Painters.  By  William 
Fourniss.  London:  Painters' Hall.  1894. 
This  small  and  cheap  pamphlet  consists  of  four 
lectures  delivered  by  the  author  in  Painters’  Hall 
at  the  desire  of  the  Paper-stainers’  Company. 
They  are  very  practical  and  sensible  lectures,  and 
may  be  of  use  to  others  than  operative  painters, 
in  giving  a summarj’  of  the  practical  process  of 
house-painting.  The  author's  esthetic  position 
in  regard  to  such  matters  as  marbling  and 
graining  is,  however,  considerably  out  of  date. 
“Graining,”  he  says,  “is  a very  desirable 
decorative  adjunct  to  painting,  as  it  wears  well, 
looks  well,  and  meets  the  requirements  of  people 
who  could  not  perhaps  pay  for  the  real  woods 
or  marbles  specially  selected  for  uniformity  of 
grain.”  The  simplicity  of  this  latter  remark  is 
pathetic.  “ If  you  have  originality  and  invention 
you  can  vary  the  markings  to  that  extent  that 
people  who  see  your  work  will  give  you  the 
tribute  of  honest  admiration.”  Marbling,  it  is 
said,  presents  a wide  and  interesting  field  for 
imitative  talent.  The  author  advises  that  in  all 
cases  “a  piece  of  real  marble,  or  at  least  a good 
specimen  of  imitation,  should  be  obtained  as  a 
guide  as  to  character  and  to  practise  from.”  The 
italics  are  ours.  It  is  a pity  Mr.  Fourniss  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  practical  side  of 
painters'  work  ; in  other  respects  his  book  is  a 
good  and  useful  one. 


Trigonometry  in  a Nutshell.  By  W.  H.  Bidder. 

London  : Gale  & Polden. 

This  is  a folding  card,  containing  on  one  page  a 
table  of  natural  sines  and  cosines  for  every  degree 
in  the  quadrant,  the  other  page  containing 
formulx  for  calculating  sides  and  angles  of  right- 
angled  and  other  triangles  from  given  data.  The 
card  is  very  small,  and  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES,  &C. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson, 
& Viney  the  Gas,  Water,  and  Electric- Lighting 
Company’s  Directory  for  the  year  from  June,  1893, 

to  June,  1894. From  Mr.  Duncan  Tucker, 

Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot  Water  Engineer, 
we  have  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  greenhouses, 
boilers,  hot-water  pipes  and  connexions,  and 

other  fittings  required  in  horticultural  work. 

Messrs.  Rmssell  & Co.,  Electrical  Engineers  and 
Contractors,  send  us  a large  and  important  cata- 
logue, illustrated  jwith  elaborate  drawings  of 
various  forms  of  dynamo  engines  for  furnishing 
power  for  electric  light  supply,  and  electric  bell 
and  light  furniture  of  every  kind.  Their  cata- 
logue contains  also  a good  deal  of  useful  practical 
information  and  suggestion  as  to  the  points  to  be 
considered  in  providing  for  an  electric  installation. 

We  have  received  the  illustrated  catalogue  of 

the  “Tubular  Lock  Syndicate,”  who  have  made 
some  improvements  in  the  internal  make  of  these 
locks  calculated  to  remedy  a weak  point  that 
formerly  e.\isted  in  the  construction.  This  lock 
possesses  many  convenient  points,  as  it  can  be 
used  either  as  a right  or  left  hand  lock  by  means 
of  its  reversible  bolt,  and  the  same  bolt  acts 
either  as  a latch  or  as  a lock,  and  can  be 
used  with  a key  only  or  with  a latch  and 
key.  There  may  be  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  constructive  advantage  of  the  circular 
mortise  over  the  rectangular  one ; the  latter 
actually  cuts  away  more  wood,  but  the  tubular 
lock  takes  up  rather  more  of  the  thickness  of  the 
door.  In  the  main,  however,  this  is  a very  clever 

lock,  which  deserves  attention. We  have  also 

the  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  “ Water  Carriage 
Engineering  Company,”  of  Sheffield,  containing 
illustrations  of  their  automatic  flush  tank  and  of 
their  various  forms  of  trough  closets  and  single 
closets,  and  their  seat-action  closets  for  railway 
stations,  hospitals,  &c.  If  they  have  produced  a 
seat-action  closet  that  can  be  depended  on  to 


remain  in  working  order,  it  ought  to  have  a success. 
Generally  speaking  these  things  are  found  out  of 
working  order  at  railway  stations.  This  one 
seems  carefully  designed  for  its  purpose.  The 
“ornamental”  lavatory  - stands  are  the  only 
things  we  object  to  in  the  catalogue  ; as  usual, 
they  are  not  ornamental  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  The  best  is  the  “ range  ” one,  which 
is  sensibly  designed  and  simple  in  form. 

1 I 

(Torresponbence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


SEWER  AND  DRAIN  VENTILATION. 

Sir, — The  majority  of  believers  in  the  interceptor 
appear  to  assume,  first,  that  every  house-drain  is 
connected  to  a large  brick  culvert  big  enough  for  a 
man  to  enter  ; secondly,  that  a 4-in.  soil-pipe 
ventilator,  in  the  absence  of  the  interceptor,  is  able 
to  draw  air  from  any  part  of  a system  of  sewers  in 
unlimited  quantities  ; and.  thirdly,  that  the  inter- 
ceptor is  a perfect  barrier  to  this  action. 

A system  of  sewers  to  which  house-drains  are 
attached,  consists  chiefly  of  glazed  stoneware  pipes 
ranging  from  9 in.  to  18  in,  diameter,  the  lengths 
decreasing  as  the  diameters  increase  ; these  dis- 
charge into  the  brick  sewers,  which  form  the  lower 
parts  of  the  system,  where  the  laigc  factories  are 
generally  placed.  In  an  ordinary  town  the  brick 
sewers  are  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  system. 

With  an  efficient  water  supply  to  the  water- 
closets,  and  the  drains  and  sewers  properly  laid,  to 
give  a minimum  velocity  in  the  latter  of  3 ft.  per 
second,  they  are  practically  self-cleansing ; it  is 
only  in  a few  isolated  cases  \vhere  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  this  velocity,  and  there  special 
flushing  is  required  to  assist  it.  Every  Borough 
Surveyor  has  a few  lengths  of  sewer  of  this  kind, 
and  the  public  are  very  apt  to  take  the  worst  unit  as 
a sample  of  the  whole,  and  condemn  the  system 
accordingly  ; hence  the  faith  in  traps. 

Ventilation  was  only  adopted  reluctantly,  as  an 
unavoidable  necessity,  after  everything  else  had 
failed,  and  the  advantage  of  ventilation  properly 
applied  is,  that  it  deals  with  the  vapour  arising  from 
fresh  sewage,  and  renders  it  harmless  before 
decomposition  sets  in  ; but  ventilation  should  not 
be  asked  to  deal  with  decomposing  sewage,  nor  be 
blamed  for  defects  of  design  or  construction  in  the 
drains  and  sewers,  or  it  has  not  a fair  chance. 

Street-gratings  alone,  and  shafts  alone,  are 
neither  of  them  ventilation,  but  simply  vents  for 
the  relief  of  pressure,  but  it  requires  the  judicious 
combination  of  both  to  produce  proper  ventilation. 
The  interceptor  is  a re-aclion  in  favour  of  partially 
bottling  up  the  sewer  air,  which  does  more  harm 
than  good,  and  attempts  to  deal  with  the  symptoms 
instead  of  with  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Caink's  patent  cotton-wool  filter  is  an 
ingenious  but  expensive  plug,  or  will  be,  in  a short 
time,  when  it  gets  clogged  up  with  road  dust,  and 
is  applied  to  more  than  five  street-gratings  upon  a 
length  of  300  yds.  of  sewer ; it  is  this  limited 
application  which  accounts  for  the  pressure  being  so 
light  in  the  Worcester  experiment. 

With  small  street-gratings  at  every  100  yds.,  and 
every  drain  and  soil  pipe  acting  as  a vent  shaft,  each 
length  of  100  yds.  of  sewer  can  be  completely 
isolated,  as  far  as  the  acirial  contents  are  concerned, 
without  traps  or  flaps,  or  other  obstructions,  because 
each  additional  shaft  simply  increases  the  draught 
of  air  entering  the  nearest  street-grating,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  any  shaft  to  draw  air,  or  gas,  from 
any  greater  distance  than  the  nearest  street-grating, 
just  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  impossible  for  a pump 
to  draw  water  if  there  is  a hole  in  the  suction  pipe — 
the  action  of  the  pump  is  limited  by  the  position  of 
the  hole. 

Mr.  Buchan’s  ideas  of  logic  are  hazy.  The  intercep- 
tor, it  is  true,  is  a syphon  trap,  but  it  is  under  totally 
different  conditions  to  that  connected  with  the 
closet  : the  interceptor  is  an  unventilated  trap  on  the 
sewer  side,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  forced  ; while 
the  closet  trap  is  ventilated  by  a 4-in.  soil  pipe,  and 
if  a fan  were  set  to  work  to  exhaust  the  air  from  the 
top  of  the  soil-pipe  it  would  have  no  effect  upon  the 
trap  as  long  as  the  inlet  below  was  kept  open- 

Waste  of  water  from  leaky  fittings  is  fortunately 
not  universal,  as  a rule  about  12  or  15  per  cent,  of 
the  house  supplies  leak  at  night,  but  the  waste  is  so 
sub-divided  that  it  is  useless  for  flushing. 

My  friend  Mr.  Phillips  quotes  Bristol,  where  the 
sewers  are  not  intentionally  ventilated,  but  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  unventilated  sewer  ; it  will 
ventilate  itself  somehow,  either  by  the  rain-water 
pipes  or  elsewhere ; and  as  to  flushing  they  are 
exceptionally  well  off,  as  they  can  turn  the  river 
Frome  and  the  dock-water  through  the  sewers. 
Leeds  is  a town  with  a large  number  of  pail  closets, 
and  should  not  be  compared  with  a water-closet 
town  like  Bristol. 

As  yet  no  one  has  attempted  to  explain  away 
the  facts  as  regards  Frankfort,  Memphis,  and 
Lewisham,  and  the  experiments  at  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  which  speak  for  themselves,  and  I agree 
with  Mr.  Phillips  that  further  experiments  on  a large 
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tscale  are  needed,  and  further,  I think  that  contro- 
versial details  should  not  be  made  compulsory  by 
legal  enactment.  R.  Read. 

I August  7th,  1894.  City  Surveyor,  Gloucester. 

***  The  above  letter,  which  we  received  two  or 
|hrec  weeks  ago,  we  now  insert  at  the  close  of  this 
(correspondence,  which  we  cannot  continue  further 
It  present,  as  we  do  not  seem  to  be  gaining  much 
by  it  so  far.  While  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  some  of 
Mr.  Read's  points  are  very  well  put  and  arc  worth 
careful  attention,  he  certainly  has  not  persuaded  us 
:o  think  that  it  is  time  to  abolish  the  intercepting 
.rap  to  make  way  for  the  last  new  theory,  or  that  it 
s wise  to  live  in  houses  directly  connected  with  the 
lewer  system  of  a town ; and  we  must  say  that  his 
•emark  that  “ the  interceptor  is  an  unventilated  trap 
bn  the  sewer  side"  is  rather  disingenuous  when  he 
knows  quite  well  that  the  interceptor  can  be  ven- 
tilated on  the  sewer  side,  and  that  this  has  been 
bone  systematically  in  the  town  where  he  recently 
endeavoured  to  make  converts  at  a meeting  of 
^unicipal  engineers,  and  where  the  efficiency  of  the 
kystem  there  employed  was  fully  admitted  by  the 
biajority  of  the  debaters.  Indeed,  we  should  con- 
:ider  that  the  result  of  the  recent  Torquay  meeting 
vas  a complete  answer  to  Mr.  Read  on  his  main 
)oint. — Ed. 


; BUILDING-LINE  QUESTION. 

il  Sir, — I have  to  state  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  by 
D.  S.  McBean  in  your  last  issue,  that  he  cannot 
Jmder  the  Public  Health  (Buildings  in  Streets)  Act, 
(888,  "without  the  written  consent  of  the  Urban 
'Authority,  erect  or  bring  forward  any  house  or 
building  in  any  street  or  any  part  of  such  house  or 
building  beyond  the  front  main  wall  of  Ih'e  house  or 
^uildiny  on  either  side  thereof  in  the  same  street, 
lor  build  any  addition  to  any  house  or  building 
beyond  the  front  main  wall  of  the  bouse  or  building 
(in  either  side  of  the  same." 

I “Any  person  offending  against  this  enactment 
Iball  be  liable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  forty 
(hillings  for  every  day  during  which  the  offence  is 
loniinued,"  &c.  Hugh  S.  Cregeen, 

^ Consulting  Surveyor  to  the  Bromley  Local  Board. 


t Sir, — The  authority  is  acting  quite  within  its 
fowers  under  Section  155  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
J875,  in  requiring  your  correspondent  to  set  his  new 
juildmg  back  from  the  old  building  line.  The 
Section  gives  the  authority  power  to  “ prescribe  the 
|ne  in  which  any  house  or  building  ....  shall 
►e  erected,"  and  such  power  would  appear  to  be 
inlimited.  and  applies  equally  to  rebuilding.  The 
fetter  p^t  of  the  said  Section,  however,  makes  it 
nperative  for  the  authority  to  pay  “ compensation 

3 the  owner for  any  loss  or  damage  he  may 

listam  in  consequence  of  his  house  or  building 
eing  set  back  ! " Harry  G.  Assitek. 


I ITbc  Stubent’s  Column. 

(DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
SUPPLY.  — IX. 

‘ AINFAI.I,,  SPRINGS,  STREAMS,  AND  THEIR  MODE 
OF  MEASUREMENT. 

S^^jllE  moisture  which  is  constantly  being 
evaporated  from  the  sea  and  other  water 
surfaces  is  carried  by  the  air,  and  is 
ituriicil  as  rain  and  snow  to  feed  the  springs  and 
-.reams,  and  is  again,  in  turn,  evaporated  to 
-ipply  the  sources  of  rainfall.  There  is  always 
loisture  present  in  the  air,  varj'ing  according  to 
ne  season  and  situation.  In  this  country  the 
^erage  proportion  is  stated  by  eminent  authori- 
to  be  about  per  cent.  When  there  is  a 
bnsideralile  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air, 
^proaching  saturation,  a slight  reduction  of 
‘mperature  causes  the  moisture  to  become 
Isible  in  the  form  of  mist,  rain,  hail,  or  snow. 

I The  rainfall  of  a district  depends  largely  upon 
4e  position  of  its  mountain  ranges  and  forests, 
(gether  with  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  winds. 

= is  a matter  of  common  observation  in  this 
^untry  that  the  western  and  southern  shores 
ive  an  annual  rainfall  considerably  in  excess  of 

te  eastern  shore.  The  rainfall  on  the  western 
ast  varies  from  40  in.  to  70  in.  per  annum,  and  in 
exceptional  case  in  1883  the  great  depth  of 
JO'28  in.  was  recorded  at  The  Stye,  in  Cuinber- 
nd.  The  rainfall  on  the  southern  coast  varies 
)m  30  in.  to  40  in. , and  on  the  eastern  coast  from 
» in.  to  30  in.,  with  an  extremely  low  rainfall  in 
S3  of  1871  in.  at  Clacton,  in  Essex. 
iThe  distribution  of  rainfall  is  very  variable  over 
e surface  of  the  globe,  due  to  the  peculiar  con- 
uons  prevailing  in  each  district.  In  Great 
itain  the  average  fall  is  about  33  in.,  with  con- 
lerable  variation.  Spain  has  about  roo  in.  on 
■j  Atlantic  coast,  and  from  8 in.  to  10  in.  at 
adrid  ; India,  from  10  in.  to  600  in.  ; in 
istralia  the  average  fall  is  about  25  in.  ; North 


A.merica,  40  in.  to  90  in.  ; South  America,  from 
nil  up  to  270  in.  ; and  in  Africa,  from  nil  up  to 
40  in.  The  areas  over  which  an  occasional 
shower  falls  at  long  intervals,  exceeding  a year  in 
many  cases,  and  termed  rainless  districts,  are  the 
deserts  of  North  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia, 
Beloochistan,  Thibet,  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
California,  Peru,  and  Chili. 

There  are  many  cases  recorded  of  excessive 
rainfall  occurring  within  short  periods  in  this 
country,  causing  the  bursting  of  embankments, 
and  floods  of  great  magnitude,  where  sufficient 
means  of  discharging  the  flood-waters,  at  such 
periods,  is  absent.  Buchan  states  that  3 in.  is 
not  infrequently  recorded  in  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  At  Seathwaite,  in 
Cumberland,  6-62  in.  fell  on  November  27,  1S48. 
A remarkable  fall  was  recorded  at  the  Newport 
Waterworks  reservoir  during  the  twenty-four 
hours  ending  9 a.m.  on  July  15,  1S75,  of  5-33  in., 
which  caused  two  reservoir  disasters,  viz.,  at  the 
Rogers  Pond  reservoir,  at  Cwm  Cam,  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  at  the  Blaker.ey  Brook  reservoir 
at  Cinderford,  in  Gloucestershire. 

In  estimating  the  available  rainfall  for  water 
supply,  it  is  the  minimum  rainfall  on  which  all 
the  calculations  must  be  based.  Mr.  G.  J. 
Symons,  f.R.S.,  who  has  done  such  valuable 
service  to  the  country  in  organising  the  complete 
system  of  record  of  rainfall  observations,  gives 
the  following  proportions  as  the  limits  of  fluctua- 
tion in  the  rainfall.  These  are  the  result  of  a 
large  number  of  observations  extending  over 
many  years,  and  which,  he  states,  will  be  within 
7 per  cent,  of  the  actual  fall : — 

Wettest  year 45  per  cent,  more  than  the  average 

k>nest  33  ,,  less 

Driest  two  con- 
secutive years  . 26  ,,  ,, 

Driest  three  con- 

secutive  years  .21  ,,  ,, 

The  rainfall  of  a district  is  estimated  from 
actual  measurement  by  means  of  rain-gauges. 
These  observations  should  be  taken  daily  at  or 
about  the  same  time,  usually  9 a.m.  The 
number  of  gauges  for  any  district  depends  upon 
the  extent_  of  the  catchment  area,  or  water-shed, 
and  upon  its  altitude.  The  “Snowdon”  pattern 
of  rain-gauge  (Figure  13)  is  frequently  adopted 


in  vapour,  has  received  the  attention  of  many 
eminent  observers,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Evans,  at  Nash  Mills  ; 
Gilbert  and  Lawes,  at  Rothampstead ; and  Greaves, 
at  Lea  Bridge,  near  London.  The  latter  found 
the  annual  evaporation  from  large  water  surfaces 
was  about  21  in.,  and  was  distributed  in  the 
following  proportion  during  the  year  : 

January  to  March  4 in. 

April  to  May  8 „ 

June  to  September 7 ,, 

October  to  December  2 ,, 

The  amount  of  evaporation  from  large  water 
areas  is  in  most  cases  equal  to  the  rainfall,  there- 
fore in  estimating  the  yield  of  a watershed  or 
catchment  the  area  of  the  lake  or  reservoir  should 
be  excluded.  The  evaporation  from  land  surfaces 
varies  according  to  the  geological  and  physical 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  district,  and  any  fixed 
rule  is  impossible.  Steep  slopes  in  the  lower 
series  of  rocks  afford  the  greatest  flow  over  the 
surface  and  little  evaporation  and  percolation. 
Plantations  lessen  the  loss  by  evaporation.  The 
amount  of  evaporation  on  land  surfaces  in  this 
country  varies  from  8 to  20  in.,  and  in  hotter 
climates  is  much  greater  ; in  parts  of  India  it 
varies  from  55  to  90  in.,  and  on  water  surfaces 
the  average  is  usually  taken  at  72  in. 

The  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  afford 
examples  of  great  evaporation. 

2. — Percolation,,  or  the  passage  of  rainfall 
through  the  surface  of  the  ground,  varies  also 
according  to  the  geological  and  physical  condi- 
tions. The  first  recorded  experiments  in  this 
country  were  made  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  by  Dr.  Dalton,  of  Manchester,  and  have 
been  continued  by  Dickenson  and  Evans,  Gilbert 
and  Lawes,  Greaves,  Latham,  and  others.  In 
the  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  011 
Metropolitan  Water  Supply,  1S93,  the  following 
particulars  were  given  as  to  the  percolation 
through  3 ft.  of  soil,  with  grass  growing  on  the 
surface,  and  3 ft.  of  chalk,  also  with  grass  growing 
on  the  surface,  at  Nash  Mills,  Hemel- Hempstead, 
and  to  these  are  appended  the  results  obtained 
from  Lea  Bridge  and  Rothampstead  : — 


District. 

Period. 

Medium 

Rainfall 

Perco- 

lation. 

Nash  Mills  

Lea  Bridge  

Rothampstead ... 

1842  to  1884 
1854  to  1884 
1852  to  1873 
iSyt  to  1892 

feet. 
Soil  3 
Chalk  3 
Soil  3 
Soil  5 

27-40 

27-84 

2S'94 

inches 

6'77 

JO’SS 

7-02 

r3'90 

for  water-works  purposes.  It  has  a diameter  of 
5 or  8 inches.  It  should  be  placed  on  a level 
base  of  stone  or  other  material,  and  either  a recess 
cut  in  the  stone  to  admit  the  gauge,  or  pegs 
driven  around  the  cylinder  to  prevent  lateral 
movement.  The  site  should  be  on  even  ground, 
with  plenty  of  open  space,  and  at  a distance  of 
not  less  than  one  and  a-half  times  the  height 
measured  horizontally  from  plantations  or 
buildings.  The  top  of  the  gauge  should  stand 
12  inches  clear  of  the  ground.  The  gauge 
consists  of  a copper  cylinder,  provided  with  a 
funnel  of  the  same  metal  to  receive  the  rain  and 
prevent  evaporation.  The  tube  of  the  funnel 
terminates  in  a glass  "cylinder,  which  retains  the 
rain-water  until  the  observer  has  measured  the 
depth  of  water  in  a graduated  glass  measure  for 
the  purpose.  The  altitude  of  the  rain-gauge 
should  be  carefully  taken  by  connecting  its  height 
with  the  nearest  ordnance  bench  mark. 

The  rain  and  snow  which  fall  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  are  disposed  of  in  the  following  ways  : — 

1.  — Evaporation. 

2.  — Percolation. 

3- — The  remainder  flows  off  as  storm  or  flood 
water. 

I- — Eva^<?ra(iou , or  the  power  gf  water  to  rise  | 


In  the  Rothamptead  experiments  a solid  block 
of  earth  was  enclosed  in  a water-tight  tank,  and 
in  each  case  the  experiments  were  madq.  with 
level  surfaces. 

3-  — The  storm  or  flood  varies  according 

to  the  absorbent  power  of  the  ground  over  which 
it  flows,  together  with  the  amount  of  evaporation. 
It  either  flows  off  the  surface  to  form  streams  and 
rivers,  which  supply  many  towns,  such  as  London, 
York,  and  Chester,  or  it  may  be  impounded  in 
the  head-waters  for  the  supply  of  towns  at  a 
distance.  The  average  summer  flow  of  water- 
sheds with  rocks  of  medium  absorbing  power  and 
steep  slopes  does  not,  as  a rule,  exceed  3'i2 
gallons  per  i,cx>o  acres  per  second.  In  times  of 
flood  the  flow  off  such  water-sheds  requires  special 
precautions.  Heavy  rainfalls,  causing  excessive 
floods,  have  occurred  during  the  construction  of 
reservoir  dams,  and  are  not  by  any  means  un- 
usual ; among  others  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  — 


1 per 
icres. 

5 g 

Reservoir. 

Owner. 

Date. 

ifi 

Woodhead 
Rhodes 
Wood... 
Vyrmvy... 
Vartry  ... 
Tansa  

Manchester  Corp 

Liverpool  Corp. 
Dublin  Corp. 
Eombay  Corp. 

Oct.,  1849 

Feb.,  1852 
Jan  , 1883 

Gals. 

1,562 

3,202 

4,640 

.7' 

s'96 

4-24 

17-71 

An  inch  of  rainfall  per  twenty-four  hours  per 
1,000  acres  is  equivalent  to  42‘Oi  cubic  ft.,  or 
2fif95t  gals,  per  second  : — 

I in.  per  acre  = 100  tons  = 22,400  gals. 

Although  such  extraordinary  floods  are  of  short 
duration,  and  occur  at  intervals  of  some  years, 
yet  the  circumstances  attending  them  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  reservoir  works,  by  providing 
means  of  passing  such  floods  through  the  works 
without  eiidangering  them,  and  that  such  means 
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of  exit  shall  be  at  all  times  clear,  without  the  aid 
of  manual  or  mechanical  labour  being  required. 

The  average  daily  How  of  some  of  the  large 
rivers  is  civen  below  : — 

Per  day. 

River  Thames,  at  Ditton...  906  million  gals. 

,,  Severn 300  ,, 

„ Ouse,  at  York  140  » 

,,  Tiber  (Italy)  SiS^o 

To  arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  water  available  in  a catchment  area,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  rain-gauges  fixed  as  previously  staled, 
and  recorded  every  day  with  simultaneous  gaugings 
of  the  flow  of  water  in  the  streams  and  springs. 
Careful  attention  must  be  given  to  the  stratifica- 
tion and  dip  of  the  rocks,  as  it  is  by  no  means  an 
infrequent  occurrence  for  a large  portion  of  the 
rainfall  to  follow  the  dip  of  the  strata  and  rise  as 
springs  in  an  adjoining  watershed.  The  gauging 
of  the  rainfall,  streams,  and  springs  should  extend 
over  as  long  a period  as  possible,  in  order  that 
the  necessary  calculations  may  be  based  upon 
reliable  data.  The  experiments  and  results  given 
as  to  evaporation  and  percolation  are  instructive 
and  interesting  from  a scientific  point  of  view,  but 
have  been  carried  out  on  too  limited  a scale  to  be 
relied  upon  for  the  general  purposes  of  water 
engineering. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  H.  FaijA. — We  regret  to  record  the  death 
of  Mr.  Henry  Faija,  M.Inst.C.E.,  which  occurred 
at  his  residence,  Riverbank,  Sunbury-on-Thanies, 
on  the  2ist  ult.  He  was  the  son  of  G.  Faija,  the 
artist  and  miniature  painter  to  the  Queen,  and  was 
born  at  Alfred-place.  Bedford-square,  W.C.,  in 
1844.  and  educated  at  University  College  School. 
He  was  articled  to  the  firm  of  Westwood,  Baillie, 
Campbell,  & Co.,  shipbuilders,  of  the  Isle  of 
Dogs,  E.,  but  the  firm  failed  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  articles.  He  then  went  north,  and,  for  a 
young  man,  occupied  important  positions — first  with 
Messrs.  Hopper,  of  Hull,  and  afterwards  with  a 
firm  of  shipbuilders  on  the  Tyne.  After  a brief 
p^lnersbip  with  a firm  of  engineers  at  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  he  came  to  London  about  1870,  and 
started  practice  as  an  engineer  in  John-street, 
Bedford-row.  On  obtaining  a commission  to  design 
and  erect  some  cement  works,  the  rough-and-ready 
methods  then  in  vogue  impressed  him  with  the  vast 
field  for  improvement  in  that  branch  of  industry, 
both  from  an  engineering  and  scientific  point  of 
view  ; from  that  time  he  made  a speciality  of  cement 
works,  and  thus  commenced  his  career  as  an  ex  [:«rt 
in  all  matters  relating  to  cement  and  cement-making 
materials.  He  has  since  designed  and  erected 
works  for  the  production  of  cement  in  various  parts 
of  England  and  abroad,  including  Brazil  and  the 
United  States,  .-\bout  1880  he  removed  to  4,  Great 
Queen-street,  Westminster,  and  there  established  a 
cement  - testing  room  and  chemical  laboratory, 
where  cement  and  cement  - producing  materials 
were  examined  and  reported  upon ; the  steady 
growth  of  this  branch  of  his  practice  was 
an  indication  of  how  much  his  opinion  was 
valued,  and  in  1888  he  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  to  larger  premises.  Mr.  Faija  was  a 
member  of  the  principal  engineering  and  learned 
societies,  viz..  The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  (1869-1889), 
British  Association,  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  (Honora^  Associate),  Society  of  Arts, 
and  Society  of  Engineers,  of  which  latter  body  he 
was  Vice-President  at  the  time  ol  his  death.  He  at 
various  times  contributed  papers  to  all  the  above 
Societies  on  the  subject  of  which  he  had  made  a 
special  study,  and  was  awarded  premiums  by  the 
Society  of  Engineers  for  papers  read  before  that  body 
in  1888  and  1889.  The  latter  papers  were  prepared 
with  the  object  of  combatlingthe  “magnesia  ” scare 
which  occured  at  that  time  owing  to  the  Aberdeen 
failures,  and  were  written  to  prove  that 
supposed  destructive  effect  of  sea  water  i 
properly-manipulated  cement  concrete  was  a scare 
and  nothing  more.  In  i88t  he  wrote  a treatise 
entitled  “Portland  Cement  for  Users."  and  has 
been  a contributor  to  the  Builder,  Engineer, 
Engineering,  and  the  leading  professional  papers. 
During  a long  experience  Mr.  Faija  accumulated  a 
vast  amount  of  precise  scientific  data,  based  upon 
careful  experiments  with  cements  and  cement- 
producing  materials  from  ail  parts  ol  the  world. 
These  experiments  and  tests  have  been  made  with 
instruments  chiefly  of  his  own  invention.  Mr.  Faija 
was  specially  invited  by  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  to  communicate  a paper  on  the 
subject  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition  last  year,  extracts 
of  which  were  published  in  the  Builder  for  Sept- 
ember 16,  1893.  The  work  of  his  office  and 
laboratory  will  be  carried  on  by  Mr.  Butler,  who 
for  many  years  has  worked  with  Mr.  Faija  as  his 
chief  assistant. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Restoration  of  Cherkley  Court,  Leather- 
head.  Surrey.  — This  building  has  just  been 
restored,  after  fire,  and  additions,  consisting  of  new 
study  and  extension  of  the  portico  at  north  entrance, 
have  been  made.  Messrs,  fiolland  & Hitmen, 


London,  have  been  the  builders  employed  to  carry 
out  the  works.  The  building  throughout  is  con- 
structed as  far  as  possible  of  fireproof  materials, 
and  represents  a total  outlay  of  about  17.000/.  The 
sub-contractors  are  : — Heating,  H.  Hope,  Birming- 
ham ; wiring  for  the  electric  lighting,  the  Planet 
Company,  London;  electric  bells,  &c. , A.  W.  Jack- 
son,  London;  luggage-lift,  &c. ,Waygood  & Co., 
London  ; parquet  flooring,  Mr.  Ebner,  London  ; 
revolving  shutters,  Messrs.  Francis  iScCo.,  London. 

Fire  hydrants,  hot  and  cold  water  supply,  kitcheners, 

6cc. , have  been  supplied  and  fitted  up  by  Mr.  T. 
Boulting,  London.  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  supplied 
baths,  and  portions  of  the  stoves,  and  glazed-ware 
chimney-pieces  ; and  Messrs.  Walker  & Sons  portion 
of  stoves  and  wood  chimney  • pieces,  &c.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  P.  B.  Chambers,  of  Brighton. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Verrell  has  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 

Additions  to  Buildings,  Kew  Gardens. — 
Extensions  are  about  to  be  made  to  the  Temperate 
House  in  Kew  Gardens  by  adding  two  wings  at  the 
north  and  south  ends,  which  will  increase  the  size  of 
the  building  by  about  half  its  present  dimensions. 
The  cost  will  amount  to  about  i2,coo/.  Among 
other  improvements  which  are  being  carried  out  is 
the  overhauling  and  re-arranging  of  the  whole  of  the 
heating  apparatus  in  connexion  with  the  Palm 
House,  and  the  provision  of  additional  piping, 
which  is  to  be  placed  round  the  lantern  in  the  roof. 
The  south  wing  ol  the  large  conservatory,  known  as 
No.  4 House,  is  also  in  course  of  reconstruction  to 
meet  modern  requirements.  This  is  the  final  instal- 
ment of  the  work  taken  in  hand  in  connexion  with 
this  house  three  years  ago,  and  completes  the  re- 
construction of  the  conservatory.— Post. 

United  Methodist  Chapel  and  Schools. 
West  H.\rtlepool  — On  the  22nd  ult.  the  founda- 
tion-stones of  the  new  United  Methodist  Free 
Chapel  and  Schools,  in  York-road.  West  Hartlepool, 
were  laid.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  structures 
amounts  to  4,250/.  Their  total  length  will  be  133  ft. 
by  73  ft.,  and  the  chapel  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style, 
having  both  tower  and  spire.  It  will  seat  500  persons. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Dunnipace,  and  the  builders 
Messrs.  Cockbum  & Sons,  both  of  West  Hartlepool. 

The  Building  Trade  in  Glasgow.— While, 
in  consequence  of  the  coal  strike  nod  from  other 
causes,  the  majority  of  industrial  trades  in  Glasgow 
are  at  present  quiet,  this  is  not  the  case  with 
the  building  trade,  in  which  the  operative  masons 
and  stonecutters  are  fully  employed,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  from  500  to  600  additional  masons 
and  builders  could  easily  find  employment  in 
the  city.  Notwithstanding  the  depression  in  other 
trades,  master  masons  have  been  short  of  men 
for  a considerable  time  now,  and  there  is  a 
standing  difficulty  in  procuring  a sufficient  number 
of  tradesmen  to  carry  on  the  various  works  in 
process  of  erection  so  as  to  fulfil  contracts. 
Besides  a large  number  of  tenement  buildings, 
there  is  unusual  briskness  in  erecting  handsome 
structures  in  the  city,  which  gives  steady  employ- 
ment to  a considerable  body  of  the  men.  An  excel- 
lent arrangement  which  prevails  between  the 
employers  and  operatives  is  that  there  is  an  annual 
conference  held  in  April,  which  fi.xes  the  standard 
wages  for  the  year.  It  works  well,  and  the  present 
standard  is  8.1.d.  per  hour.  Those  conferences  have 
existed  for  the  last  ten  years,  during  which  time 
there  has  been  no  friction,  either  in  respect  of  wages 
or  of  the  conditions  of  employment.  There  are  said 
to  be  large  numbers  of  men  in  the  South  who  cannot 
get  employment ; and  even  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  customary  for  many  of  our  countrymen  to 
seek  employment  in  summer,  returning  to  their 
homes  in  winter,  the  building  trade  is  in  a depressed 
state.  Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  the 
city,  it  is  said  that  in  1874  and  1875  there  were  more 
masons,  builders,  and  hewers  than  there  are  at 
present. — Glasgow  Herald. 

New  Church  at  Felixstowe.— A new  church 
is  being  erected  at  Felixstowe,  from  plans  prepared 
by  Sir  .Arthur  Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  & Sons.  In  the 
building  at  present  in  course  of  erection  accom- 
modation will  be  provided  for  688  worshippers,  the 
cost,  exclusive  of  the  site,  being  estimated  at 
4,500/.  The  site  of  the  new  church  is  situated  in 
Tower-road,  on  what  was  a portion  of  Wadgate 
Farm.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  J.  Dorey  & 
Co.,  of  Brentford.  The  building  will  for  the  present 
be  confined  to  a nave  and  north  and  south  aisles, 
with  south  and  west  porches,  and  a tower  at  the 
west  end.  The  foundation-stone,  of  brown  Port- 
land, is  placed  in  the  south-west  buttress  of  this 
tower.  The  sitting  accommodation  will  be  as 
follows North  aisle,  162 ; south  aisle,  150  ; 
nave,  376.  The  body  of  the  church  will  be 
80  ft.  in  length,  and  58  ft.  wide,  not  including  the 
porches.  At  the  east  end,  where  it  is  intended 
the  church  should  be  completed,  a temporary  wall 
will  be  erected.  The  building  will  be  of  red  brick, 
locally  made,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  in 
Early  English  style.  Light  is  to  be  provided  by  a 
series  of  clearstory  quatrefoil  windows,  and  filled 
with  cathedral  - glass.  The  roof  will  be  open- 
timbered,  the  nave  covered  with  Broseley  tiles,  and 
the  aisles  with  lead.  The  floor  will  be  of  pitch-pine, 
and  for  the  present  chairs  will  be  used.  A heating- 
chamber  will  be  built  under  the  north-east  corner, 
and  a hot-water  system  will  probably  be  adopted. 
The  portion  which  will  remain  to  be  built  consists  of 
prgan-chamber,  vestry,  chancel,  qnfi  chancel  aisle. 


Cottage  Hospital,  Wood  Green.— On  the 
25th  ult.  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of  a Cottage 
Hospital  for  Wood  Green.  The  architect  of  the 
new  building  is  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  Salters  Hall- 
court,  and  the  builder  Mr.  Charles  Wall,  of  Chelsea. 

Enlargement  of  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Paul- 
ton,  Somerset. — The  enlargement  of  Paulton 
Wesleyan  Chapel  has  just  been  completed.  The 
architect  was  Mr,  W.  F,  Bird,  ofMidsomer  Norton, 
and  the  contractor  Mr.  Gait,  Ston  Easton.  The 
chapel  will  now  seat  510  people.  There  are  two 
new  vestries,  and  a new  organ  chamber  has  been 
built,  allowing  a lengthening  of  the  gallery. 

The  Building  Trade  in  Dundee.— While  so 
many  other  trades  are  suffering  severely  from  the 
general  depression  overhanging  the  city,  the  building 
trade  in  Dundee,  says  Dundee  Advertiser,  is  at 
present,  and  is  likely  to  be  during  the  approaching 
winter,  in  a prosperous  condition.  In  the  early 
spring  appearances  pointed  to  a very  slack  summer 
and  autumn,  but  as  the  year  wore  on  contracts 
became  numerous,  and  operations  have  become 
increasingly  brisk.  The  new  work  consists  almost 
entirely  of  the  erection  of  tenements  of  dwelling- 
houses  of  different  classes.  Besides  these,  however, 
there  are  at  present  on  hand  several  large  buildings 
which  will  give  employment  to  many  workmen  for 
months  to  come.  Of  these  the  chief  are  the 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Balgay.  Lochee  Public 
Baths  and  Library,  the  Smallpox  Hospital,  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Ward-road,  and  the  Royal  Hotel 
extension.  The  dwelling-houses  which  are  being,  or 
are  about  to  be,  erected,  are  pretty  equally  distributed 
over  the  city.  The  masons  are  fully  employed,  and 
it  is  said  that  if  more  could  be  obtained  from  other 
cities— such  as  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  where 
building  is  also  brisk— they  would  be  at  once 
engaged.  Meantime  slaters  and  joiners  are  not  so 
busy,  but  this  condition  of  affairs  will  be  altered  in 
the  course  of  a few  months,  when  their  services  will 
be  required  upon  the  many  buildings  now  in  course 
of  erection. 


SANITAR  YAND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS.  . 

Peterhead  Hariiour  of  Refuge. — According 
to  a recent  Parliamentary  paper  containing  the 
Engineer's  Report  for  the  year  1893-4.  as  to 
the  above,  and  the  Memorandum  of  the 
Navy  Director  of  Works  thereon,  progress 
is  being  made  both  with  the  South  Breakwater 
and  Barge  Harbour,  Peterhead.  The  former 
was  extended  105  ft.,  the  foundations  of  a further 
length  of  40  ft.  were  prepared,  and  the  work  was 
brought  up  partly  to  the  level  of  2^  ft.  above,  and 
partly  to  4 ft.  below,  low  water.  As  during  the 
previous  year,  the  foundation  work  involved  a great 
deal  of  rock  e.xcavation  and  levelling  under  water 
by  divers.  A length  of  156  lineal  feet  of  the  Barge  I • 
Harbour  Sea-wall  was  built  and  backed  with  rubble.  , 
The  whole  of  the  blocks  for  the  sea  and  quay  walls  J 
have  been  made.  The  staging  in  the  harbour  was  I 
extended  about  200  lineal  feet,  and  the  necessary 
approaches  thereto  were  made.  The  rock  excavated  1 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  form  the  new  basin  was, 
above  low-water-level,  1,067  cubic  yards:  below  ' 
low-water-level  945  cubic  yards.  The  quarry  has  I i 
been  further  opened  out  by  the  removal  of  decom- 
posed rock,  and  tbeworkyard.  railway,  &c.,  have  i 
been  properly  maintained.  Additional  plant  hits); 
been  provided,  consisting  of  steam-cranes,  travellers,  , 
trollies,  diving-gear,  &c.  The  daily  average  numbers|. 
of  men  employed  upon  the  works  were  : Free  men,  , 
133  ; convicts,  229.  As  far  as  can  be  seen  at  \ 
present,  the  original  estimates  will  not  be  exceeded.  |;. 

Waterworks,  Morley,- The  new  waterworks  ; 
constructed  by  the  Morley  Corporation  were 
opened  on  the  25th  ult.  Mr.  R.  B.  Hopkins  • 
(Town  Clerk)  said  that  the  waterworks  had  becnji 
constructed  under  powers  conferred  upon  the  Cor-  , 
poration  by  the  Morley  Corporation  Water  Act,  1 
1890.  The  scheme  comprised  a storage  reservoir, 
called  the  Withens  Clough  Reservoir,  at  Wilhens.l 
about  3^  miles  from  Mytholmroyd  ; two  catcli-watcrl 
conduits,  and  an  iron-pipe  aqueduct,  through  wtuchj 
the  water  is  conveyed  from  the  reservoir  to  Morley.  1 
The  supplies  of  water  are  obtained  from  gathering- j- 
grounds  1,200  acres  in  extent.  The  minimum  dry* 
weather  quantity  is  about  250,000  gallons  per  day,  ? 
the  maximum  quantity  during  the  wet  seasons) 
being  very  considerable.  Compensation  water  is  sent ; 
down  the  streams  from  the  reservoir  at  the  rate  of 
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works  occupy  an  area  of  80  acres,  the  water  area 
the  reservoir  when  full  being  65  acres.  The  capaciiy^ 
of  the  reservoir  is  330  million  gallons,  and  the  deptl 
of  water  above  the  drawing-off  culvert  is  60  ft.  I hi 
greatest  depth  of  water  in  the  reservoir  is  72  ft. , am 
the  centre  height  of  the  embankment  above  Ihe 
stream  level  is  85  ft.  The  level  of  the  overflow  of 
the  reservoir  is  960  feet  Ordnance  datum,  and  the 
level  at  which  the  water  is  drawn  off  for  supply  is 
Qoo  • and  the  aqueduct  which  conveys  the  wat« 
from  Withens  Clough  to  Morley  is  21  miles  m 
length,  and  is  a line  of  15-in.  iron  pipes  throughout^ 
The  sources  of  supply  were  selected  and  the  works 
have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Charles  Gott.  C.E. , of 
Bradford  ; and  the  contractors  for  the  various  works 
were  as  follows  -.—For  the  reservoir  works,  Messrs 
Fotherby  & Sons,  Burnley ; for  the  making  and 
delivery  of  iron  pipes,  the  Staveley  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  ; for  laying  the  pipes  and  iron  girdCT 
bridges.  Mr.  David  Barry,  Ratcliffe-on-Trent,  the 
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iron  girders  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  John  Butler 
& Sons,  Stanningley  ; and  the  valves,  hydrants,  and 
Sittings  by  Messrs.  J.  Blakeborough  & Sons, 
(Brighouse. 


'STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

. Window,  Trklleck  Church.— A stained  glass 
window  has  recently  been  placed  in  Trelleck  Church. 
Inear  Monmouth,  consisting  of  three  lights  and 
itraceries,  representing  “The  Resurrection."  The 
jdesigners  were  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne, 
London. 

* Decoration,  Catholic  Cathedral,  Not- 
(TINGHAM. — The  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St.  Barnabas, 
iNottingham,  was  rc-opened  on  the  26th  ult.,  after 
linterior  restoration  and  decoration,  the  style 
.employed  being  pure  Early  English,  corresponding 
iwith  that  of  the  cathedral  throughout,  from 
[designs  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Norman,  ecclesiastical 
decorator,  Warwick. 

Cjiancel  Window,  Wakiiam  Church,  Nor- 
[kolk. — 'I'he  chancel  window  of  the  ancient  church 
of  Warham  All  Saints  has  just  been  enriched  with 
stained  glass.  The  centre  light  represents  our 
I Lord  crowning  child  saints.  The  south  light  is 
I embellished  with  female  saints — viz,,  the  \'irgin 
i Mary,  St.  Cecilia,  and  St.  Eunice  leading  Timothy, 
i which  represents  the  education  of  the  Church.  The 
[ north  light  is  figured  with  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St. 

I Stephen,  St.  John  the  Divine,  and  St,  Peter,  kneeling 
in  front  with  the  keys.  The  designer  was  Mr. 
Lonsdale  of  London,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Reeve  of 
London  was  the  architect.  The  staining  and  glass 
work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton  & Butler,  of 
London,  while  the  stone-work  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Hawes,  of  Norwich. 


' FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

! France. — The  work  for  the  foundations  of  the 
new  Opdra  Comique  has  been  commenced,  under 

I the  direction  of  the  architect,  M.  Bernier. A 

I competition  is  to  be  opened  at  Rib^mont  (Somme) 

I for  the  erection  of  a monument  to  Fran9ois  Blondel, 

I the  architect. A new  travelling  suspension  bridge 

is  to  be  built  at  Bordeaux  on  the  same  plan  as  one 
in  operation  at  Bilbao.  It  will  consist  of  steel 
I girders  carried  at  an  elevation  of  45  metres  above 
I the  water  level  of  the  Garonne  by  chains  attached  to 
: steel  lowers  95  metres  in  height.  These  girders  will 
carry  a car  moved  by  electric  power  from  either  end, 

; beneath  which  will  be  suspended  a travelling  plal- 
I form  with  seals  and  slickers  for  passengers.  The 
I crossing  is  to  occupy  about  two  minutes,  and  the 
I plAlforni  will  be  capable  of  taking  150  persons  at 
I each  trip.  The  width  of  the  river  at  the  point  of  the 

proposed  bridge  is  410  mitres. M.  Fournier's 

great  picture,  “ Les  Gloires  de  Lyon,"  which  we 
remarked  upon  in  noticing  the  Salon  of  this  year, 
has  just  been  fi.xed  up  in  the  Council-room  of  the 

Prifecture  of  the  Rhone. The  Minister  of  Public 

Works,  accompanied  by  M.  Krantz.  member  of  the 
I Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  by  the  ' ‘ Directeur  Gdniral 
des  Chemins-de-Fer,"  has  been  visiting  London  and 
Liverpool,  to  study  the  working  of  the  Metropolitan 
railway  in  the  one  city  and  the  electric  railway  in  the 

other. The  monument  to  Testelin,  to  which  we 

have  already  referred,  and  which  was  a conspicuous 
object  in  the  Salon  of  ibis  year,  lia.s  just  been  erected 
in  the  Place  de  Strasbourg,  at  Lille,  and  was  inaugu- 
rated last  Sunday.  It  consists  of  a stele  of  white 
marble  supporting  a marble  bust  of  Testelin,  while 
around  the  stele  are  grouped  three  soldiers 
encouraged  by  a winged  figure  in  the  rear,  who 
seems  to  point  out  the  enemy  to  them.  On  the 
other  side  is  a sealed  figure  representing  the 
town  of  Lille.  These  various  figures  are  in 
bronze.  The  whole  stands  on  a pedestal  of  blue 
Soignies  stone,  with  a margin  of  turf  round  it, 
bounded  by  a balustrade  of  the  same  stone.  The 
whole  of  this  is  again  raised  on  a stone  plinth, 
decorated  on  its  principal  face  with  a seated  figure 
of  the  Republic  in  white  stone.  M.  Cordonnier  is 
the  sculptor,  and  M.  Bonnier  the  architect  of  the 

monument. The  monument  to  the  memory  of 

Claude  Bernard  is  to  be  inaugurated  at  Lyons  on 

October  28. A committee  has  been  formed  at 

AngoulOme  to  raise  a monument  to  the  memory  of 
President  Carnot.  This  monument,  on  which 

40.000  francs  are  to  be  expended,  will  be  the  subject 
of  a competition,  restricted  to  architects  and  sculptors 
born  in  the  Department  of  the  Cliarenie. 

Sweden. — The  death  is  announced  of  the  well- 
known  Swedish  architect,  Herr  Aksel  Fredrik 
Nystrdm,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  Since  1863  he 
held  the  .appointment  of  Crown  Architect,  being  the 
designer  of  various  important  public  buildings,  as 
for  instance  the  Naval  College  and  the  Public  Record 
Office,  Stockholm,  the  great  theatre  in  Gefie,  Berga 
Church,  and  others.  His  architectural  building 

operations  were  very  extensive. The  cost  of  the 

buildings  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  to  be  held  in 
Malmo  in  1896  is  estimated  at  95,000  kr.  The 
constructor  will  be  the  City  Architect,  Herr 

S.  Sorensen. The  production  of  fire-proof 

bricks  and  tiles  at  the  great  Huganas  Brick 
Works  in  1893  amounted  to  7,389,000,  as  against 

9.590.000  in  1892,  or  a decrease  of  2,201,000.  The 
sales  amounted  to  7,622,000,  as  against  7,716,000  in 
1892,  of  which  1,950,000  were  sold  inland,  and 

5.672.000  abroad.  The  Swedish  Consul  at  Melbourne 
calls  attention  to  the  excellent  market  to  be  found 
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therefor  Swedish  cement,  granite,  and  marble.— 
“ Kiiman,"  or  the  great  tower  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  Helsingborg,  on  the  Sound,  the  only  remains  of  the 
latter,  has  now  been  restored  at  a cost  of  40,000  kr. 
It  was  hitherto  in  ruins,  with  a striking  and 
picturesque  aspect,  and  complaint  has  been  made  of 
the  “modernisation  " of  the  old  tower. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

British  Building  Materials  for  Roust- 
chouk,  Bulgaria. — According  to  a recent  report 
of  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Roustchouk  u'pon 
the  trade  of  that  district,  a good  deal  of  build- 
ing has  been  going  on  in  Roustchouk.  The 
local  stone  is  not  very  good,  but,  being 
easily  worked,  is  capable  of  making  good 
fa9ades,  and  is  always  backed  with  brick  to  keep 
out  damp.  The  buildings  are  mostly  roofed  with 
tin-plate  or  sheet-iron  of  some  sort.  These  articles 
are  of  British  production,  but  the  quality  of  the 
former  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be.  Local  tiles 
are  still  used,  but  they  are  not  good,  and  many 
people  have  tried  French  tiles,  but  these  have 
not  been  very  successful.  Austrian  tiles  keep 
out  rain  and  snow  better.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  appeared  to  be  a large  field 
for  the  numerous  terra-cotta  , articles  produced 
in  Great  Britain,  and  several  British  manufacturers 
were  communicated  with  for  prices-current,  with 
the  idea  of  getting  some  local  man  to  take  up  the 
agency.  These  articles  being  made  to  scale  of 
inches,  prices  were  quoted  by  squares,  feet,  inches, 
or  some  other  measure  unknown  here.  The 
weights  were  in  tons,  cwts.,  lbs.,  and  the  money  in 

s d. , while  people  here  use  the  metric  system  in 
the  former  case  and  the  decimal  system  in  the 
latter.  The  result  was  that  no  one  has  been  found 
with  patience  enough  to  think  the  enterprise  worth 
his  trouble  ; and  any  flooring-tiles,  roofing-tiles,  or 
terra-cotta  ornaments  have  up  till  now  been  furnished 
by  Austria,  where  the  metric  and  decimal  systems 
are  also  used. 

Pitch  v.  Cement  Grouting.  — At  a recen 
meeting  of  the  Works  Committee  of  the  St.  Pancras 
Vestry,  Mr.  Purchese  said  be  wished  to  ask  Mr. 
Blair,  the  Surveyor,  whether  any  blocks,  and  how 
many,  had  been  replaced  in  Tottenham  Court-road 
and  Fitzroy-street ; whether  any  kerbing,  and  how 
much,  had  been  replaced  there  ; whether  there  was 
any  contract  for  the  supply  of  pitch  and  oil ; and 
what  extra  cost  it  had  been  to  the  parish  and  to  the 
water  companies  and  gas  companies  when  the 
relaying  of  trenches  had  been  done  by  pitch-grouting. 
Mr,  Blair  replied  he  could  not  say  how  many  blocks 
in  Tottenham  Court-road  had  been  taken  up,  but 
in  no  instance,  except  three,  had  they  been  taken  up 
for  water-trenches.  In  those  three  cases  openings 
had  been  made  to  the  extent  of  3 ft.  or  4 ft. 
square  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  moving  of 
the  blocks.  In  Tottenham  Court-road  no  kerbing 
had  had  to  be  re-set  owing  to  tiie  expansion 
of  the  wood.  In  Fitzroy-street  the  kerbing 
had  had  to  be  re-set,  but  that  was  owing  to 
the  masons  not  being  able  to  straighten  the  kerb 
before  the  carriage-way  was  down.  As  to  a relative 
cost,  he  would  say  that  pilch  cost  about  id.  a yard 
more  than  cement.  There  was  no  contract  for  pitch 
and  oil,  but  these  were  bought  at  the  ordinary 
market  rates,  and  there  could  be  contracts  if  the 
Committee  desired  it.  Mr.  Purchese  moved  that  an 
instruction  be  given  to  Mr.  Blair  to  use  cement- 
grout  in  tlie  paving  of  Albany-slreet.  Mr.  Blair,  he 
said,  pointed  to  Argyll-slreet  and  Park-street  as 
evidence  of  the  superiority  of  pilch  ; but  in 
Pancras-road,  opposite  the  Vestry  Hall,  the 
wood-paving,  within  twelve  months  of  being  laid 
down,  had  begun  to  show  signs  of  giving  way.  If 
they  looked  up  College-street,  it  reminded  them 
of  a miniature  switchback.  Let  them  look  at  the 
road  opposite  the  Infirmary,  where  the  tram-lines 
were  an  inch  and  a-half  below  the  blocks.  There, 
after  a shower,  they  could  see  four  little  streams 
running  down  by  the  sides  of  the  lines,  because  the 
water  could  not  get  to  the  channels.  He  pointed  to 
the  south  side  of  Gordon-square  and  the  south  side 
of  Tavistock-square,  where,  although  Jarrah  blocks 
and  the  best  pitch  had  been  used,  the  blocks 
had  risen  and  become  unlevel  because  pitch- 
grout  bad  been  used  in  preference  to  cement. 
Mr.  Munday  seconded  the  motion,  urging  that 
cement-grouting  had  never  been  a failure  in  a single 
instance.  Mr.  Hawkin  moved  an  amendment  in 
favour  of  using  pitch.  Mr.  Cooper  thought  too 
much  reference  had  been  made  loTottenham  Court- 
road.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  was  paved 
were  unfortunate.  To  save  ten  shillings  a thousand, 
the  blocks  were  obtained  of  different  heights  ; they 
were  not  gauged,  and  there  were  no  laths  between 
the  blocks.  The  men  also  were  unskilful  in  the  use 
of  pitch,  but  since  then  they  had  vastly  improved. 
Mr.  McCrae  pointed  to  Chancery-lane,  Long  Acre, 
and  Cranbourne-street  as  evidences  of  the  superiority 
of  pitch  over  cement.  The  amendment,  having 
been  seconded,  was  agreed  to,  eight  voting  for  and 
six  against  the  use  of  pitch. 

Preservation  of  Kikkstall  Abbey. — The 
work  of  preserving  the  historic  abbey  ruins  at  Kirk- 
stall  is,  says  the  Leeds  Mercury,  progressing  but 
slowly.  It  is  a difficult  task,  and  one  not  altogether 
free  from  danger.  Three  years  have  elapsed  since 
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the  masons  first  commenced  their  labours,  and  for 
another  twelve  months  at  least  they  will  be  busily 
engaged.  The  expenditure  by  the  Corporation  upon 
the  abbey  and  grounds  amounts  already  to  about 
5,500/.  The  repairing  of  the  vaulting  of  the  chancel 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  tower  is  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  the 
architect.  In  1779  the  north-west  pier  and  the 
north  and  west  arches  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
fall  of  itwo  sides  of  the  tower.  What  is  left  of  the 
tower  had.  up  to  recently,  nothing  to  support  it  on 
the  north  side,  and  an  unusually  violent  gale  might 
at  any  time  have  brought  it  down.  Even  now,  the 
masonry  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  in  a very 
crumbling  and  unstable  condition.  The  chancel  is 
at  present  filled  with  a network  of  scaffolding  poles. 
The  greatest  possible  care  has  to  be  exercised  in  fixing 
this  scaffolding,  the  slightest  touch  in  certain  parts 
of  the  ruins  being  sufficient  to  detach  large  pieces  of 
masonry.  The  western  portion  of  the  church  has 
been  secured  for  posterity.  In  an  especially  good  state 
of  preservation  is  the  west  entrance,  where  very  little 
new  work  has  been  required.  With  the  north 
transept,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  rebuild  a considerable  portion.  After  the  pre- 
servation of  the  abbey  itself  has  been  completed,  the 
architect  will  deal  with  the  cloisters,  which  are  now 
in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition.  Traces  of  the 
destructive  effect  of  ivy  roots  are  everywhere  evident. 
For  a time  the  clinging  ivy,  no  doubt,  strengthened 
the  ruins.  When,  however,  the  roots  of  the  creeping 
foliage  had  once  worked  their  way  between  the 
stones,  the  latter  were  displaced  as  the  roots  ex- 
panded. The  grounds  around  the  abbey  are  not  as 
they  might  be,  though  certainly  there  has  been  a slight 
improvement  during  the  past  twelve  months.  Walks 
have  been  laid  out,  an  embankment  built  along  the 
river-side  and  planted  with  willows,  and  a portion 
of  the  ground  banked  off,  to  eventually  be  flooded 
and  made  into  a lake.  Mr.  Irvine  is  the  clerk  of  the 
works. 

Annual  Outing. — The  employes  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Roger  D.awson,  Limited,  electric  light 
engineers,  Berners-street.  took  their  annual  bean- 
feast last  Saturday.  The  party,  which  numbered 
close  upon  roo,  journeyed  by  early  morning  train  to 
Portsmouth,  where  dinner  was  served  at  the  Sussex 
Hotel.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Roger  Dawson,  his 
co-director,  Mr.  H.  B.  Johnson,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  lie  referred  to  the 
recent  opening  of  their  new  works  for  the  manu- 
facture of  electric  light  fittings,  and  the  new  show- 
rooms about  to  be  opened  in  Berners-street. 

Lifts. — Messrs.  R.Waygood&Co.,  ofFalmouth- 
road.  Great  Dover-street,  S.E.,  have  the  contract 
for  supplying  and  fixing  three  lifts,  together  with 
pumping-jilant , at  ihe  Admiralty  Extension  Buildings. 


MEETINGS. 

SaTUROAY,  SEPTENinER  I. 

A. A.  Camera  C/k^.— Visit  to  Ely  Cathedr.i'. 

Tuesday,  SErxEMHER  4. 

Glasgeno  Architectural  Association.— Opening  Address 
of  the  President,  Mr.  A.  N.  Paterson. 

Wednesday,  Septemuer  5. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks'  0/  Works  Institution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  Members.  8.30  p.ni. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

11,981. — Varnish  or  Paint-can  : E.  IV.  Barnsley. — 
The  receptacle  which  is  the  subject  of  this  patent  has 
some  peculiar  features.  A bottle  of  ordinary  construction 
is  divided  through  the  centre,  and  a wire  handle  is  attached 
so  as  to  form  a paint-kettle  ; when  this  is  turned  over  it 
forms  a combined  funnel  .and  strainer.  After  use  as  a 
varnish  or  oil  bottle,  the  pans  are  attached  by  heating  the 
solder  round  the  centre,  and  may  then  be  utilised  sepa- 
rately as  bottles  or  receptacles  for  paint  and  varnish. 

17,509. — P’lRE-GRATEs,  Stoves,  &c.  : J.  R.  Crosthwaite. 
— Mechanical  combinations  relating  to  the  arrangement  of 
fire-bars  are  so  placed  as  to  ena'ble  the  fire-grate  or  fuel 
basket  to  be  adjustable  to  a greater  or  less  capacity, 
according  to  the  amount  of  w.armth  to  be  derived  from  the 
fire.  The  same  stove  can  be  used  with  an  enlarged  fuel 
capacity  at  one  time  and  a diminished  fuel  capacity  at 
another,  being  regulated  by  the  person  in  control  of  its  use. 

19,038. — Bolts  for  Panic  Doors  : T.  Jones. — A disc 
or  eccentric  controls  the  movement  of  the  bolts,  and  this  is 
so  arranged  that  by  one  movement  the  bolts  are  withdrawn 
at  need.  A key  is  used  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  apparatus 
without  authority. 

713. — Bricks  : 5'.  I.  Adams. — To  form  a better  bond  the 
brick  is  constructed  with  two  “dovetail  keyed  frogs" 
e.xiending  through  the  width  of  both  sides  of  brick.  The 
mortar  keys  the  bricks  together,  and  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  frog  or  key  ensures  a thorough  bond. 

3,544.— Chimney-pots  : R.  Baxendale. — This  is  a slight 
modification  of  methods  already  in  use.  A casing  is  formed 
round  the  upper  portion  of  the  chimney-pot  with  a space 
between  the  pot  and  the  casing.  Grooves  or  recesses  with 
inclined  surfaces  are  added  to  deflect  the  air,  and  cause  an 
upward  and  prevent  a downward  draught. 

7,465. — Oil  Paints  : A.  Ansel. — Some  alterations  in 
the  manufacture  of  “ Polarite  and  similar  paints  are 
described. 

8,475.— Artificial  Plaster  OF  Paris  : hCerr.— 
Utilises  a residue  of  lime  from  ammoniacal  manufacturers. 
It  is  dried  on  a retort,  till  it  becomes  a powder,  which  may 
be  used  in  the  same  way  as  plaster  of  Paris. 

NEW  applications  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

August  13. — 15,368,  T.  Martin  andothers,  Brick  Kilns. — 
15,369,  J.  Shaw,  Automatic  Down  Draught  Preventer  for 
Ventilators,  Chimney  Tops,  Soil  Pipes,  &c. — 15,374,  G. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS — Continued, 


Nature  Work. 


•School.  Broiigliam-tcrrai'n  ....... 

•Uiiseuiu  for  Aiitiquitlrn,  Cairo  . 
•New  Biiildinif,  Enetcr 


. DMlgm 
I to  b« 

delivered. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Uateri&Is. 


Aihiitiolis  to  Schools, 


Nature  of  Work  or  Uaterlale. 


Its,  Chickeuly  Heath,  Dews- 


ii  to  Bulldloye  . 


tecthig  Wti  oi'i.'  ic.' ! ! 
ting.  4c.  Weetbonrne- 


Sewera.  4u.  Onl 
•Peoce  Wall,  Ui, 

Road  Wurks, 

Additioua,  Sc,  to  W'orklioiup  

Alterations,  sc.  to  PreshyUrlan  Cliurch, 

Loiighnghry,  Belfast ..... 

Sewerage  Outfall  Works,  Weltoii.  Somerset 


Pipe  Sewer,  Motibiii.. 

Residence.  4c.  Bicbmoiid  Lodge  Ratal 

(Contract  No. '>C) 

Latiudry  Buildings,  Newtown,  Carlisle  , 


Flags  and  Set 
R.cad  Metal  .. 


Sewage 

Addition 


les,  Stratford 

Chorltoii-iuio-Hardy, 


By  wbom  Required. 


Dewsl.ury  Working 

Men's  Chill 

Aberdeen  TowuCoun. 
Poplar  Board  of  Wka, 


StAinUind  (Yorks)  Loc. 

Board  

BiaydonKin-Tyne  Loc. 
Board  


I.  A.  T.  Morse  4 


Holtoro  .t  Pox 

Oy»ck 

Oficiai  


do. 


Will.  Batt 

C.  N.  Lailey 

A.  C.  Turley 

Juo.  Price 

Johnstone  Bros 

J.  H.  Walker  

W.  S.  Simpson 

U.  C.  Sutpiog 

H.  Grierson  

C^.J.,  HorafalUl 

E.  J.  Colnmn  

Newman  4 Jacqnes 

A.  H.  MounUIn  .... 
OfflcuU  ........... 


•Kerliing.  Tarpaviug.  Metalling 

Waterworks.  Tramure 

Brick  and  Pipe  Sewers  

Brick  Sewers,  near  Binuiiighn 
Main  and  Branch  Sewers,  neat 
Additions  to  Schouta,  Ponkvy 

SebooU.  Draytun-roml 

Water  Sopply  Works  

Alterations,  4c.  to  Worklic 


Chestarfleld 
r.  4p,  Work 


hill  , 


Thro 


Rochdale 

A'illa.  Gr.algweii,  Pontypridd 
Alteratiiui.H,  4c.  to  No.  4.  dtoi 
Four  Heuses.  HaU-lauc  Est; 

newton.  Leeds  

•Factory  and  Warehouse,  Cardl 


id  Builway  (Loiidun 


By  whom  Required. 


I'euuiorfa  School 
aidhurst  II.R.B.A, 
Lord  VilUers'  I^ulge  of 
Oddfellows 


Blackburn  Brewery  Co. 
Faru  worth  ( L a u c a ) 

Local  Board  

Cardiff  Union  OUns... 
Newliold  4 Duustou 

School  Board 

Lewisham  Bd.  ofWks. 
Waterford  Union  .... 

Cambridge  Corp 

Smethwick  Loc.  Bd,  .. 
Whitworth  Loc.  Bd... 
Kuabon  School  Boaril 
Portsmouth  8ch.  Bd. 

Mansfield  Corp 

Carlisle  UniouQdus... 

KuW.  Lord  


Spillors  NeplifW! 

Biscuit  Co.  Ltd.  .. . 
Corsham  Sch.  Bil.  ... 
Redruth  Loc.  Bd  . . . 


OfficLU  

Jolm.Tom-s  

R.  S.  Griffiths 

J.  Bertwlstle  

W.  J.  Louiat  

E,  Seward 

y/Boidf  

do. 

Mr.  Uuffln 

J.  T.  Wood  

Harris  4 

If.  L.  Hiunell 

Offlcinl  

A.  H.  Bone  

Geo.  UodHou  

Geo.  Armstrong  .... 

NorcUffe  Mills 

T.  R.  Phillips 

M.  W.  Lewis 

Clias,  Spicey 

Neall  4 Sant 

H.  Brakspeor  ...... 

11.  K,  Anderson  .... 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  AdTsrtlsad. 


Applica- 
tions te 
be  In. 


•Sculpture  and  Modelling  Instructor Lirerpool  School  of 

Architecture 2501.  4c. 

♦Decorative  and  Figure  Painting  I nstniclor  do.  irsi/.  *e. 

•Dranghtainau  (Admiralty  Outposts) Civil  Service  Com... 

Architect L.  C.  C.  Asylum  Com. 


Those  marked  vnth  an  asterisk  (*)  ore  advertised  in  this  Number,  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  Iv.,  vi.,  and  viii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xvili.,  xix.,  o»ii  xx. 


Dymond,  Saw-Sharptning  Machine. — 15,380,  R.  Rosoman, 
Ventilators.— 15,417,  W.  Haslam,  Domestic  Fireplaces. 
August  14, — 15,440,  A.  Dandriilfie,  Tunnels. — 15,443,  I. 


Carruthers,  Bench  Vice. — 15,447,  J.  Foote,  Window  Sash 
lepherd  and  F.  Dashwood,  Corn- 


Fasteners. — 15,460,  J.  Shepi  

Lined  Fireproof  Flcor  and  Ceiling.— 15,465,  J.  & J. 
Hampton,  Bench  Cramp.s. — 15,474,  T.  Beevers  and  others, 
Sash  Fasteners. — 15,488,  W.  Hinton,  Surveying  Instru- 
ments. 

August  15.-15,507,  J.  Barker  and  T.  Handley,  Joint 
for  Connecting  Water  'I'nps  and  Service  Pipes. — 15,530, 
T.  .^hillito,  Display  Stand  for  Paperhangings. — 15,531,  H. 
Diamond,  Indicating  Device  for  Doors. 

August  16.-15,580,  F.  Jung,  Pla.stenng  for  Ceilings 
and  Partitions. — 15,635,  H.  Fox,  Window  Fasteners. — 
15,636,  F.  Stewart,  Sash  Fasteners. 

August  17. — 15,651,  R.  Lawion,  Gully  Traps. — 15,670, 
J.  Lauder,  Concrete  or  Composition  Stairs  or  Steps. — 
151676,  J.  & A.  Tennant,  Composition  Paint.— 15,678, 
R.  & 1).  Craine,  Bakers'  Ovens. — 15,677,  J.  Evans, 
Sliding  Window-sash  Holder. 

August  18.-15,729,  R.  Pap6neau  and  C.  Beresford, 
Preservation  of  Buildings  in  Case  of  Fire. — 15,740,  L. 
Brandis,  Water-closets. — 15,7SS,  J.  Elliott,  Slone  Com- 
position for  Repairing  any  Natural  Stone,  and  Refacing 
Cement  Floors,  Steps,  &c.,  also  for  Making  Imitation 
Stone  and  Bricks  of  any  colour. — 15,775,  E.  Taylor,  Fire- 
iisting  Curtaini.  for  Closing  the  Proscenium  Openings  of 


land  adjoining,  f.,  305/.  j “ Redlands  Farm,”  containing 
35  a.  3r.  21  p.,  f.,  925/. 

August  23. — By  Stinrson  Sons:  149,  Trinity-rd., 
Tooting,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  12s.,  300/. ; 123,  Hanipion- 
rd.,  Forest  Gate,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  '6s.,  r.  35/.,  300/.  ; 104, 
ro6,  and  to8,  Woodbine-grove,  Penge.  f.,  530/.;  56, 
Lavender-hill,  Battersea,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  50/.,  550/.  ; 

to  19,  Milton-st.,  Wandsworth,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  25/., 
580/. ; II  and  13,  Camden-grove,  Cambenvell,  f.,  8^.  ; 46, 
and  48,  Peckham-grove,  f.,  r.  70/.,  880/. 

[Coniracitons  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  fieehotd  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street  ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd  for  yard,  &c.J 


TENDERS. 


[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  " The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  loa.tn.  on  Thursday.^ 


ABHRDEEN. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  .shops,  .stores,  and 
houses.  Rosemount-place.  for  the  Northern  Co-operative  Company. 
Limited.  Mr.  Alex.  Mavor,  architect,  211,  Union-str«.-et,  Aberdeen. 
■Juanlities  by  the  architect 

William  Farquharson .£3.740  0 e 

Carfitntry. — D.  Macandrew  dr  Co.  1.900  0 0 

George  Davidson,  jun 79  o 0 

John  F.  Anderson 450  11  0 

Plaslertng. — Scott  & Sellar 798  jB  o 

Painting  and  Glasins;. — James  Garvie  & Sons  285  jo  o 

/row.Ti'ori.— Win.  McKinnon  dt  Co 431  3 4 

[AQ  of  Aberdeen.] 


Theatres,  &c. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

12,419,  Plant,  Jackson  & Co.,  Zinc  or  other  Metal  Clip 
for  Fastening  the  Roll  Caps  of  Metal  Roofirg  Sheets. — 
12.422,  F.  J.  R^mn  and  F.  J.  Ryan,  Junior,  Instnunents 
for  Obtaining  Levels,  Bevels,  and  Perpendiculars  on 
Buildings,  &c. — 12.805,  J.  Parsons,  Sanitary  Dust-Bin. — 
13,617,  P.  HitchcocK,  Syphon  Cisterns.  — 13,692,  J. 
Spencer,  Coiislruclural  Arr.nngements  of  Buildings. — 
13173*1  J-  Shanks,  Water-closet  App-tratus, — 13.782,  T. 
Robinson,  Connecting  Metal  and  Earthenware  Pipes 
together,  also  Applicable  for  Connecting  other  Metal 
Pipes  together.— 14,342,  F.  Brooke,  Bricks  for  Paving, 
&c. — 1^,482,  A.  Cripps,  Balusters  and  in  the  Method  and 
Attaching  and  Fixing  same.  — 14,701,  R.  Davidson, 
Window-sttsh  Fasteners. 


PRICES  CURRENT 

TIMBER. 

GreenbexTt,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  o/o/s 
Texk.  E.I,  ..load  lo/o/o  16/0/e 
Sequola,U.S.ft.cu  a/3  a/6 

Ash.  Canada  load  e/15/a  4/0/0 

Birch,  do a/io/o  JjIS'o 

Elm,  do 3/:o.'o  4/15/0 

Fir,  Dantslc,  Sec.  1/5/0  3/0/0 

Oak,  do B/io/o  4/10/e 

Canada 6/0/e  7/10/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  8/15/0  3/5/0 

Do.  Yellow  ... . a/is/o  5/0/0 
Lath,  Dantslc,  fath  ei/io/o  5/10/0 
SL  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga. 

&c..log i/io/o  4/iS'o 

Odessa,  crown.. ,.  a/io/o  4/15'a 
Deals.  Finland 
anddi  iststd  100  7/12/0  9'io/o 
• Do.  4Ch  dr  3rd  . . 7/0/0  8/10/0 

Do.  Riga 7/10/0  9/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 
ist yellow  ....  10/0/013/10/0 


OF  M.\TERIALS. 

TIMBER  tamtinued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 


BADSEY  (Worcester).— For  new  Board  Schools,  at  Hadscy.  Mr. 
E.  H.  I.ingen  Barker,  architect,  Hereford;— 

W.  Dowland  ZTi.SOO  o I J-.  W,  Gardner.  Eve- 

A.  EspIeydtCo 1,455  °\  sham  (accepted)  ....£i.oSo  o 

11.  Taylor  1,381  s I D.  Pantcr 99815 


Walnut,  Italian  . 


Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  a3'3  0/0/0 

Bar.  Welsh,  la 

London g/ia  6 5 15/0 


Do,  do.  at  works 

In  Wales 5/2/6  5/5/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

In  London  ....  6/a/o  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  Ingot  <210/0  43'11/e 


BARNHII.L,  BROUGHTY  FERRY.  N.B.-For  building  nave 
J the  proposed  chuten  of  St,  Margaret.  Mr.  D,  Carmichael, 
architect,  London.  Qu.antities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Elsmore,  Barnes ; — 

Masonry.— 1.  Scoit,  Broughty  Ferry  <£1.550  0 O 

yoinery. — Ellis  A Maehar,  Broughty  Ferry....  487  2 iij 

Slating. — J.  Labum  St  Sons,  Dundee 67  17  8 

Plumt’ing. — P.  Loriraer.  Broughty  Ferry 85  ii  o 

Plasteriuc—}.  Labum.  Dundee 29  14  6 

Ctazing. — R.  Farquharson  St  Sons,  Dundee  ..  94  s a 

PainUnc.—V/.  Norwell.  Dundee 50  18  8 

Healing. — J.  Boyd  & Sons,  Paisley 40  10  0 

lArchilecfs  estimate,  .£2,370.] 


Best  selected 

Sheets,  strong  . . 5t/o'o  . 

Chili,  bars 40^340/11/3 

YELLOWMETxUb  oja/ii  o/d/4| 


Spanisl 
English  com. 

brands 

Sheet,  English, 

6 Ibv  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards ....  1 

Pipe 

: I N C — English 


i/S/o 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition/or  Tivo  Months.) 


5,725,  M.  Sycr,  Syphoo  Water-waste  Preventer.— 


Ladders. — 19,266,  J.  Taylor  and  I, 
fasteners. — 9.773i  T.  Atkins,  Waste-water  Preventer 


Cisterns. — 12,233,  A.  Ward,  Non-slippej^  Pavements, 
Stair  Tre.-ids,  &c.— 13,593,  E.  Lovegrove,  Chimney  Cowl. 


Do.  white 8/10/0 

Swedish 7/10/0  16110/0 

White  Sea 7/0/0  i5'io/o 

Canada.  Pine  ist  aa/io/o  29/0/0 
Do.  do.  and....  17/0/0  18/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd.  Ac.  v/io/o  to/io/o 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  8 to/o  ii/o/o 
Do.  do.  3id  Si 

and 6/io/e  fite/o 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/5/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  g/o/a  igl^o 
Flooring  boards, 


BROMLEY  (Kent).- For  the  e 

for  Mr.  W.  Bowlev-  **'  '' ” 

Kent 

R.  Harmer £635  0 I J.  Fodger  £ss3 

'V.  Grubb  s&j  o W.  Prelible  A Co ® 1 

'■  ■ ■■  524  o|T.  Graty* 519  o' 

Accepted  subject  to  slight  modification.  1 


F.  Uuthoit 


VieiUe  Mon- 

tagne  

Tin— Straits 

Australian 

English  Ingots.. 

Bimton”!!;!!!!! 


19/0/0  19/0/0 


19/10/0  o/o/o 
71/2,6  71/1V/6 
71/126  72/a.6 
72/0/0  72/10/0 
72/0/0  jo/to/a 
71/10/0  72/0/0 


0/9/6  0/14,6 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

August  21.— By  IF.  J.  Coltman:  f.g.r.  of  68/.  15s., 
Brook-rd.,  &c.,  Holloway,  reversion  in  69 yrs.,  1,710/. ; 133, 
A!exandra-rd.,  St.  John's  Wood,  u.t.  6j  yrs.,  g.r.  16/., 
r.  60/.,  590/. ; 23,  Brook-st.,  Holborn,  f.,  sold  pnvately. — By 
Bean,  Burnett,  Eldridge:  28  to  32,  Dilslon-grove, 
Rotherhithe,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  ^/.,  8^. — By  King 
Chasentore : “Voakes  Farm,”  Thakeh.un,  Su.ssex,  and 
io3  a.  or.  6p.,  f.,  1,395/.  J “ Picketty  Cottages"  and  plot  of 


Do.  and 

Other  quail  ties— 

Cedar,  Cuba  . . ft. 

Honduras,  Ac, 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

cargo  av.  I3  1/6 

Mexican  do.  do.  13  it 

Tobasco  do.  do.  13k  i’<i 

Honduras  do.  ..  /3I  ls\ 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4/0/0  13/^0 

Rose.  Rio 7/0/0  18/cvo 

Bahia 6/3/0  17/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo.......,^,.. c/o/S  0/1/0 


OILS. 


Linseed  too  23/2623,1 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  ag/io/o  o 

Do.  C^lon  34  lo/o  o 

Palm,  Lagos >5oio  o. 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale ..21/150  o 

Do.  blown 33/010  o 

Cottonseed  ref. .. . ao/io/o  ai 

Oleine aa/o/o  34 

Lubricating,  U.S.  t'o/o  5 
Do.  icfinecT  ......  sJo/o  12 

Tar  — Stockholm 

battui  0/22/0  0 

Archangel......  o/ii/o  0 


BURNLEY.— For  the  erection  of  Weavers'  Institute,  Charlotte. 
street.  Mr.  Samuel  Keighley,  architect,  Nlcholas-slreet,  Burnley. 
Ijuantitics  by  the  architect 

Masonry  and  Bricklaying, 

A.  A R.  Parker £s.Sv  ] J.  A A.  Parker  XTs./Sr 

Smith  Bros 3.B15  I Heap  A Harrison,  Burn- 

Thos.  Smith 3,800!  ley*,... 3,610 

Carf  entry  and  yoinery. 

Clegg  Bros .£<1389  I Geo.  Smith  A Suns,  Burn- 

R.  Dean  A Sons 1.350  I ley* .£1.300 

Slating. 

Pickles  Bros .£114  o I Wm.  Steinworth,  Bum- 

Otmorod,  Whittaker ... . 9413  ley*  -.-.£7919 

Wm.  Schofield  ........ ..  £9  >9  J Samuel  Barnes  A Sons  ..  7816 

Plumbing. 

Albert  Sh.ickelton.  Burnley  • .£325  10 

Plasttring  and  Painting. 

Robt.  Rawlinson  A Sons.  Burnley  • £33P  13 

The  Pborm-x  Fireproof  Co.  Manchester  * <£431 

• Accepted. 


^be  Builber. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Selected  Design  f^r  the  “ Park  " Infectious  Diseases  Hospital.-Mr.  E.  T.  Hall,  F.R.I.B..A..,  Architect  Three  Double  Page  Ink-Photos. 

New  Church  of  St.  George,  Worcester:  Interior  of  Chancel.— Mr.  Aston  Webb,  F.K.l.B.A.,  Architect  Double  Page  Photo-Litho. 


Blocks  in  Text. 


Diagrams  illustrating  article  on  the  Planning  of  Public  Libraries Pages  165.  166 

Sketches  in  Clouc^istersljire  and  Worcestershire  Page 


Sketches,  St.  Paul's  Church.  Eastchester,  New 
Diagrams  illustrating  “ Student's  Column  " . 


lingineeriug  Construction 

The  Planning  of  Public  Libraries  

Notes 

Magazines  and  Reviews 

The  Trades'  Union  Congress 

Sketches  in  Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershii 

Competitions  

The  “ Park  " Hospital 

St.  George’s,  Worcester 
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Engineering  Constmciioyi. 

T is  a curious  as 
well  as  a melan- 
choly fact,  that 
the  authors  of 
nearly  every  book 
on  the  theory  of 
engineering  con- 
struction com- 
mence their  pre- 
face by  saying  “ In 
undertaking  this  work  my  principal  object 
has  been  to  supply  the  want,  long  and 
universally  felt  among  students  of  engi- 
neering and  architecture,  of  a concise  text- 
book on  structures,”  and  then  proceed  to 
write,  chapter  after  chapter,  on  the  strength 
of  materials  and  such  matters,  as  if  they 
were  the  first  to  really  bring  these  subjects 
to  the  notice  of  those  about  to  enter  one  or 
other  of  these  professions. 

The  " principal  object  ” of  the  student  is 
to  choose  the  best,  from  the  large  number  of. 
books  already  written  on  the  same  subject, 
tind  the  idea  that  he  ever  possessed  “a  long- 
felt  want,”  for  any  more  literature  of  this 
character,  which  only  goes  over  the  old 
ground  again,  is  entirely  erroneous. 

If  authors,  therefore,  before  commencing; 
to  compile  a treatise  upon  any  engineering 
subject,  would  but  ask  themselves  whether  i 
they  are  able  to  add  anything  that  is  new  to 
the  information  that  has  already  been  pub-  i 
lished  on  that  subject,  the  number  of  new 
books  would  be  very  much  reduced,  and  at : 
the  same  time  their  value  would  be  greatly' 
increased. 

The  literature  we  already  possess  on  the 
theory  relating  to  engineering  structures  is  ' 
so  exhaustive  that  to  write  a comprehensive 
v/ork  on  the  subject  necessitates  the  restate-  ‘ 
ment  of  those  principles,  already  so  ably 
explained  by  such  well-known  authors  as 
Kankine,  Stoney,  and  a host  of  others,  who 
give  in  their  books  formulas  for  determining 
the  strength  of  girders  loaded  in  every  con- 
ceivable manner,  and  also  for  ascertaining 
their  deflection  under  all  possible  conditions. 
The  information  regarding  the  strength  of 
columns  is  practically  the  same  in  all  these 
books,  and  yet  it  is  given  over  and  over 
again  in  every  new  work  on  construc- 
tional ironwork.  We  are  first  introduced 
to  short  columns,  then  to  long  columns, 
round  columns  and  square  columns, 
columns  with  fixed  ends  and  with  their  ends 
free,  until  the  attentive  reader  knows  the 
family  history  of  the  whole  species,  even  to 


j the  minutest  detail.  In  most  books  Euler’s 
formulse  are  next  given,  these  affording  an 
opportunity  for  introducing  a page  or  two  of 
ditferential  and  integral  calculus,  and  even  a 
differential  equation.  We  have  no  sooner 
made  our  escape  from  the  chapter  on 
columns  than  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  chapter  on  the  theory  of  the  con- 
tinuous girder.  This  portion  of  the  subject 
must  always  be  looked  forward  to  by 
mathematical  authors,  as  here  again  the 
use  of  the  calculus  is  most  essential.  After 
I a few  preliminary  remarks  we  are  again 
I re-introduced  to  our  very  old  and  respected 
! friend — 

the  ultimate  result  of  the  close  relationship 
' expressed  in  the  equation,  being,  of  course, 
the  theorem  of  three  moments. 

Now  we  were  always  of  opinion  that, 
notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  engineering 
. literature,  yet  a book  might  still  be  written 
which  would  connect  more  closely  the 
theory  of  the  subject  with  every-day  prac- 
tice. We  have  seen  students,  after  passing 
through  one  of  the  best  engineering  courses 
obtainable  at  any  college  in  this  country, 
during  which  they  were  thoroughly  grounded 
in  theory,  unable,  on  entering  an  engineer's 
office,  to  make  a drawing  of  a simple  plate- 
girder  that  could  be  sent  to  the  works  to  be 
constructed. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  students  on 
leaving  an  engineering  college  have  no  idea 
how  the  theoretical  knowledge  they  have : 
acquired  is  applied  in  practice.  What  they 
require  to  be  taught  on  entering  the  pro- 
fession is  not  how  to  obtain  the  stresses  on 
the  various  parts  of  a structure,  under  every 
imaginable  conditions  of  loading,  but  what  to 
do  with  them  when  they  have  obtained  them. 
When  the  necessary  calculations  have  all 
been  made,  how  are  they  to  be  translated 
into  a working  drawing  of  the  structure 
that  the  contractor  can  work  from?  Such 
comparatively  simple  knowledge  could,  of 
course,  be  easily  taught  at  any  technical 
college,  but  it  rarely  is,  because,  as  a general 
rule,  the  Professors  are  not  practical  men. 
The  consequence  of  tliis  system  of  educa- 
tion is,  that  after  a student  has  gone  through 
a long  college  course,  and  naturally  thinks 
his  knowledge  has  a certain  market  value, 
he  finds  after  all  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
enter  an  engineer’s  office,  as  a pupil,  to 
learn  his  profession. 

Now  Professor  W.  H.  Warren,  the  author 


of  the  book*  which  has  suggested  the  title  and 
substance  of  this  article,  has  evidently  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  a good  deal  may  yet  be 
written  on  the  connecting  links  between 
theory  and  practice.  The  special  feature  ot 
his  book  lies  in  the  various  examples,  which 
are  really  working  drawings,  that  illustrate 
the  design  of  the  most  important  classes  of 
structures  in  iron,  steel,  and  timber,  all  of 
which  have  been  selected  from  existing 
works. 

Of  course,  working  drawings  of  various 
structures  are  often  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  the  technical  journals,  and  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  several  engineering  societies,  but  such 
generally  appear  without  the  detailed  calcu- 
lations upon  which  they  are  designed,  and 
consequently,  although  valuable  to  the 
initiated,  are  almost  useless  to  the  student 
commencing  the  study  of  engineering. 

The  first  of  these  examples  given  by 
Professor  Warren  is  one  for  a wrought-iron 
plate  girder  bridge,  of  62  ft.  clear  span,  for 
carrying  a double  line  of  railway.  He  first 
states  what  is  required,  then  proceeds 
to  make  his  calculations,  very  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  would  be  made  in 
an  engineer's  office,  and  finally  gives  the 
working  drawing  of  the  bridge,  which  is  so 
complete  that  were  it  to  be  cut  out  of  the 
book  and  sent  to  a contractor  it  could  be 
constructed  without  any  further  information 
being  asked  for.  Before  leaving  this  bridge 
the  author  shows  how  "the  quantities  are 
taken  out  ” ; in  fact,  the  student  is  shown 
the  whole  operation,  step  by  step,  from 
beginning  to  end. 

The  second  example  shows  the  method  of 
procedure  in  designing  an  American  steel 
truss  bridge,  with  pin  connexions,  for  a 
single  line  of  railway.  The  span  of  this 
bridge  is  220  ft.,  and  here  again  the  working 
drawing  given  in  the  book  is  excellent.  The 
next  example  illustrates  the  construction 
of  a three-span  coniinuous  lattice  girder 
road  bridge,  supported  upon  iron  cylinders. 
The  necessary  calculations  are,  in  this  case, 
of  a somewhat  more  complicated  nature,  but 
they  are  all  clearly  given,  and  the  working 
drawing  of  the  bridge  and  its  piers  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

To  illustrate  the  design  of  a swing  bridge 
revolving  upon  a central  pier,  the  author 
gives  four  plates,  which  contain  all  the 
details  of  the  structure,  including  the 
machinery,  and  six  additional  plates  are 
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given  to  illustrate  the  details  of  a three- 
hinged  arch  bridge,  and  a stiffened  suspension 
bridge. 

Now  if  this  book  contained  nothing  else 
than  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  it 
would  still  be  one  of  the  most  useful  works 
that  a student  could  possess.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  however,  it  does  contain  a large 
amount  of  practical  information,  although, 
perhaps,  too  much  space  has  been  given  to 
those  subjects  that  are  common  to  all  text- 
books of  this  character.  In  considering  the 
strength  and  elasticity  of  iron,  steel,  and 
timber,  the  author  explains  the  methods  of 
testing  specimens,  and  describes  many  of 
the  experiments  recently  made,  which  have 
added  so  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  physical  properties  of  materials.  Hardly 
sufficient  prominence,  however,  has  been 
given  to  that  portion  of  the  subject  which 
deals  with  the  size  and  preparation  of  the 
specimens  of  iron  and  steel  which  are  to  be 
tested.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  no  generally-adopted  form  of 
test-piece  used,  the  consequence  being  that 
specimens  taken  from  metal  of  precisely  the 
same  quality  may  be  made  to  indicate  very 
different  results  when  tested,  since,  in  order 
to  obtain  from  any  sample  of  metal  relatively 
high  percentages  of  ultimate  elongation,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  modify  the  form  of  the 
test-piece. 

The  fact  that  short  or  thick  test-pieces 
give  a higher  percentage  of  stretching  than 
longer  or  thinner  pieces,  is  well  known,  and 
to  secure  reliable  tests,  the  length  in  which 
the  elongation  is  to  be  measured,  is,  usually, 
although  not  always,  stated.  The  width  and 
thickness,  however,  of  such  specimens  are 
rarely  if  ever  specified,  so  that,  in  the  hands 
of  a skilful  experimenter,  the  material  could 
be  shown  to  possess  almost  any  degree  of 
elasticity  that  might  be  required.  In  speci- 
fications for  steel,  such  as  is  now  used  tor 
bridge-work,  it  is  generally  stated  that  the 
breaking  strength  of  specimens  must  lie 
between  certain  limits,  and  the  elongation 
of  the  specimen  tested  must  not  be  less  than 
a fixed  percentage  measured  in  a length  of 
8 in. 

The  fatigue  of  metals,  which  Professor 
Unwin  defines  as  the  loss  of  power  of  yield- 
ing in  the  particles  near  tlie  plane  of  weak- 
ness at  which  fracture  occurs,  is  also  con- 
sidered by  the  author  at  some  length.  The 
experiments  of  Herr  Wohler  demonstrate 
that  rupture  maybe  caused  not  only  by  a 
steady  load  which  exceeds  the  carr>'ing 
strength,  but  also  by  repeated  applications 
of  stresses,  none  of  which  are  equal  to  this 
carrying  strength.  Tliis  is  confirmed  by  the 
exhaustive  series  of  experiments  made  by 
Professor  Bauschinger,  who  has  shown  that 
wrought  iron  which  has  an  ultimate  statical 
strength  of  about  23  tons  per  square  inch 
will  fail  after  fifteen  million  repetitions  of  a 
load  which  only  caused  it  to  be  stressed 
from  zero  to  13  tons  per  square  inch,  or  the 
same  number  of  applications  of  a load 
causing  alternate  tensional  and  compressive 
stresses  of  but  7 tons  per  square  inch. 

Sir  B.  Baker,  during  the  construction  of 
the  Forth  Bridge,  made  various  experiments 
on  the  fatigue  of  metals.  He  found  that 
when  a shaft  was  loaded  w'ith  one-half  its 
breaking  weight  and  set  rotating,  about 

5,000  reversals  of  stress  would  produce 
fracture:  and  he  also  proved  by  experiment 
that  the  effect  of  repeated  stresses  is  more 
prejudicial  in  tension  than  in  compression. 

In  practice  the  fatigue  of  materials  is 
more  noticeable  in  machinery  than  in 
engineering  structures,  although  in  some 
parts  of  railway  bridges  its  effects  cannot 
be  ignored.  The  Board  of  Trade  rule  for 
such  structures  is  simply  to  limit  the 
working  stresses  in  iron  to  5 tons  per 
square  inch  in  tension  and  4 tons  in 
compression ; in  steel  bridges,  however,  the 
limiting  stress  is  increased  to  6A  tons  per 
square  inch.  No  experienced  engineer 
would  always  work  up  to  these  limits. 
In  some  parts  of  the  main  girders  he  would 
feel  justified  in  taking  lull  advantage  of  the 
regulations,  and  adopting  the  maximum 


stress  allowed,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
bridge,  such  as  the  cross-girders  and  rail- 
bearers,  where  the  load  is  suddenly  applied, 
he  would  not  permit  the  working  stress,  per 
square  inch,  to  exceed  50  to  75  per  cent,  of 
the  above  limits. 

In  America,  where  the  magnitude  of  the 
bridges  often  allows  of  great  refinements 
being  obser\'ed,  much  more  attention  is  paid 
to  these  matters  than  in  this  country,  and  very 
elaborate  specifications  have  been  prepared 
to  govern  the  designs  of  important  structures. 

Much  information  will  also  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  Professor  Warren’s  book  on 
the  strength  of  timber,  and  the  method  of 
using  this  material  for  the  construction  of 
viaducts,  trestles,  piles,  and  for  various  other 
purposes.  He  also  gives  a resume  of  all  that 
is  at  present  known  regarding  wind-pressure, 
and  how  its  effect  must  be  provided  for 
under  various  conditions. 

In  our  opinion,  the  student  who  will 
carefully  work  through  the  book  will  find, 
when  he  has  mastered  its  contents,  that  he 
has  an  amount  of  knowledge  that  will  secure 
for  him  remunerative  employment  in  an 
engineer's  office  ; and  although  this  may  not 
' be  the  only  object  of  study,  yet  at  the 
present  day  it  is  one  that  can  seldom  be 
neglected,  and  we  feel,  therefore,  justified  in 
recommending  a book  that  will  lead  to  such 
! a desirable  result. 


THE  PLANNING  OF  PUBLIC 
LIBR.ARIES.* 

By  G.  \V,\shington  Browne,  A.R.S..A. 

I.endhig  Library. 

E now  come  to  the  Lending  Library, 
the  arrangements  ol  which  pre- 
' various  points  of  much  in- 

I terest,  which  are  well  worthy 

careful  consideration.  The  nature  of  the 
work  carried  on  in  this  department  is 
nearly  identical  with  that  carried  on 
in  the  telling-room  of  a bank,  the  matter 
changing  hands  being  books  instead  of 
money ; and  I take  it  that  the  plan  found  by 
experience  to  be  most  convenient  forthe  one 
business  will  be  well  adapted  for  the  other. 
Thus,  where  a large  amount  of  business  is  to 
be  transacted,  the  model  would  be  the  telling- 
room  in  the  head  office  ot  a bank  ; and  for 
smaller  business,  the  corresponding-room 
in  a branch  bank.  The  former  was  the 
model  adopted  for  the  lending-room  in  the 
Edinburgii  Library,  and  the  librarian,  after 
two  or  three  years’  experience,  declares  it  to 
be  a mode!  lending-room,  permitting  the 
highest  possible  efficiency  in  sendee.  Con- 
trast with  this  the  meagre,  narrow,  confined 
spaces,  called  “borrowers’  lobbies,"  in  many 
English  plans,  lobbies  in  which  it  seems  to  me 
physically  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Supposing  the  total  number  of  daily  appli- 
cants to  borrow,  renew,  or  return  books, 
came  in  a uniform  stream  at  regular  intervals 
ihroughout  the  whole  twelve  hours  during 
which  the  libran,’  is  open,  it  might  %vork  well 
enough.  But  :and  this  is  especially  the  case 
in  industrial  communities!,  the  truth  is  they 
come  in  large  numbers  within  the  few  minutes 
near  the  beginning  and  close  of  meal  hours, 
and  in  the  evening  after  tea.  when  hopeless 
crowding,  with  its  resultant  grumbling  and 
disappointment,  is  inevitable. 

The  key  to  the  whole  plan  ol  the  lending- 
room  is  the  indicator,  that  most  useful  of  all 
appliances  in  a Public  Library,  saving  the  time 
and  temper  of  the  public  and  the  staff  alike, 
and  enabling  the  work  to  be  carried  on  with 
a smoothness  and  a quickness  otherwise 
unattainable. 

To  the  venerable  Mr.  Kennedy,  a retired 
school-master  in  Dundee,  belongs,  I under- 
stand, the  credit  for  the  original  conception 
ol  the  principle  of  the  indicator,  and  those 
invented  by  him  are  still  in  use  in  the  Public 
Library  in  Dundee,  though  they  have  now 
become  obsolete  and  generally  superseded 
by  the  improved  patterns  brought  out 
by  Mr.  Elliot  and  Jlr.  Cotgreave.  Col- 
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greave’s  is  in  use  at  the  Edinburgh  Library, 
and  possesses,  among  its  other  merits, 
the  advantage  of  being  the  most  com- 
pact. The  space  within  each  frame  is 
divided  by  thin  metal  plates  into  4,000 
small  pigeon-holes,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
tablet  bearing  upon  either  end  a number 
corresponding  with  that  of  a book  upon  the 
adjoining  shelves.  The  number  is  printed 
in  blue  upon  one  end  of  the  tablet,  and  in 
red  on  the  other.  So  long  as  a book  is  on 
the  shell  the  corresponding  number  is  dis- 
played with  the  blue  end  of  the  tablet  towards 
the  public ; the  moment  that  book  is  given 
out  to  a borrower  the  attendant  reverses  the 
tablet,  turning  the  red  figuring  to  the  public, 
and  as  upon  the  frame  of  the  indicator  is 
printed  the  words  “red  is  out  ’ the  public 
know  not  to  apply  for  a book  whose  number 
is  displayed  in  that  colour.  In  issuing  books 
no  ledgers  are  required,  the  only  entry  being 
the  number  of  the  reader’s  ticket  upon  the 
small  record-book  incorporated  with  the 
tablet  bearing  the  number  of  the  borrowed 
book.  In  exchange  for  a book  the  borrower 
gives  up  his  reader’s  ticket,  upon  which  is 
written  his  name  and  address.  This  is 
deposited  in  the  pigeon-hole  along  with  the 
tablet  bearing  the  number  of  the  borrowed 
book,  and  remains  there  until  the  book  is 
returned,  when  it  is  handed  back  to  the 
reader.  So  long,  then,  as  the  reader’s  ticket 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  librarian,  it  serves 
as  a receipt  for  the  book  borrowed ; while  its 
possession  by  the  reader  is  his  proof  that 
the  book  has  been  returned. 

The  total  height  of  the  indicator  as  used 
in  ordinary  practice  is  4 ft.,  the  nett  space 
occupied  by  the  figured  pigeon-holes  being 
3 ft.  3^  in.  Its  length  is  15  in.  for  every 

1.000  books  recorded,  and  it  is  made  in  5-ft. 
lengths,  each  length  indicating  4,000  volumes. 
If  these  are  arranged  in  pairs,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  most  serviceable  and  economical 
grouping,  they  occupy  a length  of  counter  of, 
say,  10  ft.  3 in., — allowing  a trifle  for  some 
kind  of  wooden  case  to  enclose  the  some- 
what uncouth  iron  framework — 10  ft.  3 in., 
for  a record  of  8, 000  volumes.  Now,  ex- 
perience shows  that  this  is  just  about  the 
number  of  volumes  that  one,  or,  where  there 
are  a number,  each  attendant  can  serve  from, 
with  reasonable  speed.  So  that,  fur  each 

8.000  volumes,  you  require  a service  space 
which  cannot  be  less  than  iS  in.  or  20  in.,, 
and  this  space  would  probably  be  sufficient 
between  the  pairs  of  indicators  if  the  appli- 
cants came  at  regular  intervals  all  day  long. 
But,  as  we  find  they  come  at  certain  hours- 
quicker  than  they  can  be  served,  you  have 
three  four,  or  hall-a-dozen  people  waiting 
their  turn  at  each  service  opening  at  certain 
hours,  just  as  you  have  at  the  ticket-office  oi 
a railway  station  a few  minutes  before  the 
departure  of  a train.  Now,  if  the  indicators 
were  placed  close  up  to  each  side  of  the 
service  openings,  those  persons  waiting  their 
turn  would  be  standing  in  front  of  the 
indicator,  completely  preventing  new  comers 
from  seeing  whether  the  books  they  desired 
were  in  or  out.  Consequently,  it  is  necessary 
to  place  the  pairs  of  indicators  at  some 
distance  apart,  that  they  may  always  stand 
free  for  examination,  and  this  distance 
cannot  well  be  less  than  5 ft.  Now,  5 ft., 
pl/(s  the  length  of  the  indicators  with  their 
frames,  10  It.  3 in.  = i5  ft.  3 in.  lineal  ol 
counter  for  every  8,000  volumes,  which  is 
exactly  23  in.,  or,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  2 
lineal  ft.  of  counter  for  every  1,000  volumes 
in  the  librar>’.  This,  then,  is  a most- 
important  and  valuable  factor;  and  no  plan 
of  a lending  library  can  be  considered  satis- 
factory which  does  not  provide  something 
very  near  this  proportion  of  counter  space- 
to  the  number  of  volumes  shelved.  As  we- 
shall  see  presently,  under  favourable  condi- 
tions this  may  be  reduced  to  a minimum  of 
20  in.  per  1,000  volumes,  but  under  the- 
ordinary  conditions  of  practice  the  higher 
figure  will  be  found  necessary.  As  the 
counter  forms  the  barrier  between  the  public 
and  the  staff,  you  must  provide  in  front  of  it 
a sufficient  space  for  your  public  coming  and 
going  and  passing  from  one  indicator  to 
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another  with  perfect  freedom ; and  the 
absence  of  this  free  space  is  another  of  the 
conspicuous  defects  too  frequently  found  in 
English  plans ; indeed  the  two  defects  of 
insufficient  length  of  counter  to  accommodate 
the  indicators,  and  inadequate  space  for  the 
public  in  front  of  them,  invariably  go  together, 
each  being  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
the  other.  Behind  the  counter  you  must 
provide  space  for  shelving  books  equal  to 

1,000  for  every  3 ft.  lineal  of  counter, 
besides  free  space  for  the  attendant 
passing  to  and  from  the  bookshelves, 
the  service  opening,  and  the  indicator. 
Now  you  cannot  get  more  than  ten  volumes 
in  each  lineal  foot  of  shelf,  taking  the  average 
all  through,  or  twenty  volumes  per  shell  in 
the  3 ft.  of  corresponding  counter  length, 
and,  as  the  shelves  average  lo  in.  from 
centre  to  centre  in  height,  it  follows  that, 
to  hold  1,000  volumes,  you  require  the 
shelving  500  in.,  or  41  ft.  8 in.  high,  if  it  were 
ranged  singly  against  the  wall  behind  the 
counter,  3 ft.  lineal  of  shelving  and  3 ft. 
lineal  of  counter  representing  1,000  volumes 
of  books  alike  on  shelves  and  in  indicators, 
with  their  accompanying  service  openings. 
As  this  would  be  a ludicrous,  not  to  say, 
impossible,  height,  the  shelving  is  generally 
ranged  at  right -angles  to  the  counter, 
between  it  and  the  wall,  as  at  Edinburgh  and 
Brechin,  where  there  is  a liberal  allowance 
of  counter  space,  or  ranged  in  receding 
rows  parallel  to  the  counter,  as  in  Chelsea 
and  Southanjpton,  where  the  counter-space 
is  more  restricted.  A glance  at  these  plans 
will  show  how  much  more  efficient  the 
service  must  be  by  the  former  than  by  the 
latter  of  these  two  methods. 

The  proper  spacing  ot  the  cases  Irom 
centre  to  centre,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
shelves  themselves,  are  next  to  be  considered. 
As  octavo  is  the  largest  size  of  volume  that 
prevails  in  the  lending  department,  a depth 
of  7^'  in.  from  front  to  back  of  shelves  may 
generally  be  considered  sufficient,  and,  as 
the  cases  are  usually  double,  the  books  being 
inserted  from  two  faces,  we  get  a total 


breadth  of  15  in.  The  double  shelving  has 
rarely  a back  or  division  between  the  two 
fronts,  as,  when  open  right  through,  no 
corners  are  formed  for  the  lodgment  of 
dirt,  the  shelves  are  more  easily  and  effectu- 
ally dusted,  while  the  free  circulation  of  air 
is  better  for  the  books.  The  clear  passage 
between  two  sets  of  bookcases  should  not 
be  less  than  3 ft.  6 in.,  which,  with  the  1 5 in. 
required  for  the  shelves,  gives  a minimum 
, from  centre  to  centre  of4  ft.  9in.  In  the  original 
plan  of  Aberdeen  the  spacing  is  a trifle  under 
4 ft.  centre  to  centre;  in  the  plan  adopted 
the  spacing  is  increased  to  4 ft.  6 in.  In 
Chelsea  and  Brechin  it  is  just  a fraction 
under  5 ft.,  and  in  Southampton  plan  it  is 
shown  about  6 ft.  6 in.,  but  would  have 
to  be  closed  up  to  get  the  necessary  space 
for  the  public  and  counter  ; and  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  they  take  their  spacing  from 
the  architectural  bays  of  the  room,  they 
stand  6 ft.  9 in.  centre  to  centre. 

The  height  of  the  shelving  above  the 
flodr  should  never  be  greater  than  that  which 
permits  the  books  upon  the  top  shelf  to  be 
reached  by  a person  of  average  height  without 
the  aid  of  steps  or  ladders,  fixed  or  movable. 
All  such  expedients  are  objectionable,  and 
result  in  injury  to  the  books,  and  also  to  the 
shelving,  and  sometimes  to  the  person,  and 
should  be  avoided.  The  maximum  height 
of  the  top  shelf  above  the  floor  should  be 
6 ft.  6 in.,  giving  a reach  under  7 ft.,  and 
enabling  the  range  of  shelving,  with  its 
cornice,  to  finish  within  8 ft.  Within  this 
limit  of  height  you  get  eight  rows  of  shelves, 
and,  allowing  ten  volumes  to  the  foot  in 
each  row,  you  require  12  ft.  6 in.  clear  length 
of  shelving  for  every  1,000  volumes,  or, 
adding  6 in.  for  the  vertical  supports  and 
divisions,  13  ft.  lineal  of  shelving  accessible 
by  hand  from  the  floor,  and  2 ft,  lineal  of 
counter  length  for  every  1,000  volumes  in  the 
lending  library. 

Still  adhering  to  the  unit  of  1,000  volumes, 
our  next  point  of  enquiry  is — what  area  of 
floor  space  in  superficial  feet  is  necessary  in 
the  lending  library  to  provide  accommodation 


for  books  and  indicators,  staff  and  public, 
upon  the  scale  just  laid  down  as  necessary 
for  efficiency  ? 

I have  shown  on  the  accompanying  table 
the  proportions  of  storage  room  and  floor 
area,  &c.,  in  the  libraries  I have  selected  as 
good  types,*  and  I find  the  floor  space  per 

1,000  volumes  wonderfully  uniform  all 
through.  The  figures  are: — PJdinburgh, 
88  superficial  feet  of  floor  space  per  1,000 
volumes ; Brechin,  77 ; Chelsea,  73,  or,  if 
corrected,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  squaring  up 
the  space  for  public,  78  ; Southampton,  83  ; 
and  Aberdeen,  as  originally  proposed,  84. 
This  is  not  a wide  divergence,  the  greatest 
difference,  considering  Chelsea  to  be  cor- 
rected, being  ii,  and  the  average  of  the 
figures  as  they  stand  8i  superficial  feet  of 
floor  space  to  every  1 ,000  volumes.  Aberdeen 
plan,  as  executed,  shows  a much  less  favour- 
able result — viz.,  105  superficial  feet  per 

1,000  volumes. 

With  the  view  ot  arriving  at  the  maximum 
number  of  volumes  it  is  possible  under  any 
circumstances  to  obtain  in  a lending  library, 
while  providing  the  requisite  length  of 
counter  to  place  the  indicators,  and  sufficient 
service  openings  to  secure  efficiency  of 
service,  I have  prepared  two  plans  of  rooms, 
each  having  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the 
lending  - room  of  the  Edinburgh  Public 
Library,  viz.,  42,000  square  feet.  I have 
arranged  this  area  into  a quadrilateral  apart- 
ment of  the  most  suitable  proportions  for 
each  case.  In  the  one  instance,  Plan  A,  I 
have  assumed  unrestricted  light  on  all  four 
sides,  and  have  ranged  the  bookcases  at 
right-angles  to  the  walls,  and  restricted  them 
in  height  as  before,  so  that  every  volume  is 
accessible  by  hand  from  the  floor  level.  The 
space  for  the  public  is  in  the  centre,  and 
measures  42  ft.  by  23  ft. — a good,  free,  open 
space.  By  this  arrangement  1 obtain  book- 
case accommodation  for  72,000  volumes  upon 
the  standard  adopted  throughout  this  paper 


• The  upper  portion  of  this  table  gives  the  proportion  of 
space  in  News-rooms,  referred  to  in  the  portion  of  the 
article  published  last  week.— Ed. 
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of  ten  volumes  per  lineal  foot  of  clear  shelf, 
and  eight  rows  of  shelves  in  height.  I obtain 
also  120  lineal  feet  of  counter,  measured 
along  the  line  of  indicators,  giving  accommo- 
dation for  the  requisite  number  of  indicators, 
18  at  4,000  each,  and  for  six  service  openings 
of  5 ft.  each  ; that  is  to  say,  one  service 
opening  with  space  for  applicants  standing 
clear  of  indicators  to  every  three  indicators. 
In  the  conditions  already  considered,  I liave 
taken  one  service  opening  for  every  two 
indicators,  but  the  nearness  of  every  book  to 
the  attendant  under  this  plan  would  permit 
of  quite  satisfactory  efficiency  with  one 
service  opening  to  three  indicators.  A 
comparison  of  this  plan  with  those  of 
Chelsea  and  Southampton,  will,  I think, 
bear  this  out,  yet  both  of  these  have  but  one 
service  opening  to  every  three  indicators,  so 
that  a higher  standard  of  efficiency  would  be 
obtained  than  in  these  two  instances,  though 
perhaps  not  reaching  the  ideal  as  at  Edin- 
’burgh  and  Brechin.  The  space  between  the 
counter  and  the  ends  of  the  bookcases  may 
appear  little  enough,  but  in  the  plan  the 
counter  is  drawn  6 in.  too  broad.  Tliis  6 in. 
would  be  thrown  into  the  passage,  making  it 
3 ft.  wide.  The  figures  brought  out  by  this 
plan,  and  shown  upon  the  table  previously 
given,  are  58  ft.  superficial  of  floor  space, 
and  20  in.  lineal  of  counter  space  for  every 
1,000  volumes. 

In  plan  B I have  worked  upon  the  same 
superficial  area  of  42,000  ft.,  and  have 
assumed  no  light  obtainable  from  any  of  the 
sides,  but  the  room  entirely  top-lighted. 
Under  such  conditions  I have  stacked  the 
books  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  three  tiers 
higlj,  under  a glass  roof  (as  at  the  British 
Museum),  encircled  the  bookcases  with  the 
service  and  indicator  counter,  and  placed  the 
space  for  the  public  in  the  form  of  a con- 
tinuous corridor  or  ambulatory,  10  ft.  wide, 
between  the  counters  and  the  enclosing 
walls  of  the  room. 

By  this  arrangement  I obtain  book-case 
accommodation  for  88,000  volumes,  allowing 
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10  volumes  per  lineal  foot  of  shelf  as  before, 
and  taking  advantage  of  three  rows  of 
shelves  obtained  under  the  counter  all 
round.  For  this  number  ot  volumes  22  in- 
:dicators  are  required,  and  at  least  half  that 
number  of  service  openings.  The  counter 
;space  obtained  is  168  lineal  feet,  giving 
lexactly  the  length  required  for  ri  pairs  of 
indicators  at  10  ft.  3 in.  each,  and  ii  service 
'Openings  of  5 ft.  each — one  service  opening 
tfor  every  two  indicators,  which,  in  such  a 
iplan,  involving  slower  service  on  account  of 
I the  time  occupied  in  getting  volumes  down 
from  the  upper  tiers,  would  be  absolutely 
; necessary. 

The  figures  brought  out  by  this  plan,  and 
.shown  upon  the  table,  aie  48  feet  super- 
; ficial  of  floor  space,  and  23  inches  lineal  of 
counter  space  for  every  1,000  volumes. 

In  both  these  plans,  by  which  such  high 
i results  are  obtained,  I have  considered  my- 
j self  wholly  untrammelled  as  to  dimensions 
I and  shape  of  ground,  mode  of  access,  means 
j of  lighting,  &c. ; indeed,  in  each  case,  I have 
: made  my  own  conditions  as  to  surroundings, 
i and,  of  course,  made  them  the  most  favour- 
I able  for  my  purpose.  And  while  in  neither 
j case  have  I assumed  anything  either  impos- 
I sible  or  unreasonable,  it  would  be  but  rarely 
I that  one  would  find  oneself  with  so  free  a 
' hand  in  actual  practice.  Consequently,  the 
1 results  so  obtained  are  not  the  results  to  be 
' expected  in  practice,  but  they  may  be 
, advanced  as  the  theoretical  standard, 

I towards  which  one’s  aim  should  be  directed 
I in  practice,  and  below  which  one  need  only 
. fall  by  the  limitations  of  unfavourable  or 
modifying  conditions. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  connexion 
with  lending  libraries,  though  it  may  be  said 
to  belong  rather  to  administration  than  to 
planning,  is  the  classification  of  books  under 
their  general  subjects.  The  usual  classifica- 
tion is  a vertical  one,  giving  in  one  bay  or 
division,  say,  Theology,  in  the  next,  say 
Science,  then  Art,  and  so  on  through 
History,  Biography,  Travel,  Fiction,  &c. 
You  can  see  that  such  an  arrangement  in  a 
public  lending  library  would  throw  an 
immense  strain  upon  those  members  of  the 
staff  who  had  the  section  of  fiction,  while 
those  having  law  and  theology  might  go  to 
sleep  half  the  day.  This  may  be  alleviated 
by  increasing  the  number  of  attendants  at 
the  over-taxed  service  openings,  but  the 
attendants  then  get  into  each  other’s  way. 
The  true  solution,  and  that  which  distributes 
the  work  equally  among  the  staff  and  gives 
the  most  efficient  service  to  the  public,  is 
the  classification  adopted  by  Mr.  Morrison, 
the  chief  librarian  at  the  Edinburgh  Public 
Library,  and  originated,  I understand,  by 
him.  viz.,  horizontal  classification. 

Here  the  several  subjects,  as  Philosophy 
and  Theology,  Science  and  Art,  History, 
Travel,  and  Biography,  Fiction,  and  General 
Literature,  occupy  one  or  more  shelves  as 
their  numbers  require  right  round  the  library 
from  one  end  of  the  bookcases  to  the  other, 
and  thus  each  attendant  has  a fair  share  of 
the  work  belonging  to  each  section  of 
literature. 

I have  dwelt  at  great  length  upon  the 
lending  library,  because  I feel  it  is  the 
department  that  presents  the  most  interesting 
problem  in  the  planning  of  a public  library, 
and  is  a department  which  is  capable,  with 
all  its  complexity,  of  being  reduced  to  a few 
fixed  rules,  which  I have  endeavoured  to 
establish,  of  floor  space,  counter  space,  and 
shelf  space.  These  once  established  and 
recognised,  their  distribution  and  application 
to  the  varying  conditions  of  site  and  amount 
of  accommodation  required  are  matters  of 
detail,  which  the  ordinarily  skilful  archi- 
tect will  successfully  apply  to  each  case  he 
is  called  upon  to  deal  with. 

Reference  Library. — The  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  reference  library  are  so  varied, 
ranging  from  what  is  apparently  a single 
book-case  in  Brechin  up  to  a maximum 
whose  limit  is  set  only  by  the  sum  of 
the  world’s  literature,  that  I do  not  pro- 
pose to  attempt  the  task  of  reducing  its 
requirements  to  fixed  standards,  as  I have 


done  with  the  news-room  and  lending-room. 
The  first  important  question  that  confronts 
us,  in  considering  the  reference  library,  is 
that  of  the  housing  of  the  books.  Shall  they 
be  housed  in  the  reference-room  or  in  a 
separate  book  store  ? The  old  time-honoured 
method  is  to  have  them  in  the  reference- 
room,  the  newer  method  is  to  stack  them  in 
a store  behind.  The  latter  is  probably  the 
more  scientific  method  ; but,  as  in  the  matter 
of  house-warming,  one’s  sentiments  cling  to 
the  old  unscientific  open  fire,  so  also  one's 
sentiments  cling  to  seeing  the  books  upon 
the  shelves  in  the  room,  public  or  private, 
which  we  call  a library.  There  is  cer- 
tainly an  educative  influence,  combined 
with  an  incentive  to  further  reading,  excited 
by  the  presence  of  the  volumes  around  one 
which  would  be  lacking  were  they  absent 
from  the  walls,  and  to  stimulate  the  desire 
for  further  knowledge  is  not  the  least  among 
the  missions  of  the  Public  Library.  There 
is  the  wall  space  ready  to  hand  for  storing 
books,  and  I know  of  no  good  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  utilised  for  this  purpose.  I 
think,  probably,  a combination  of  both 
methods  is  good,  and  in  process  of  time  both 
will  become  necessary.  Public  reference 
libraries,  as  we  are  considering  them,  are 
yet  in  their  infancy,  and  who  shall  say  to 
what  proportions  they  may  not  grow.  Once 
the  reasonably  available  wall  or  other  space 
within  the  reference-room  is  occupied,  and 
a receptacle  to  receive  the  overflow  becomes 
necessary,  it  is  expedient  that  the  receptacle 
be  a properly  constructed  and  lighted  book- 
store, and  not  a dark,  dingy,  and  inaccessible 
cellar  or  attic.  This  has  been  done  in  the 
British  Museum  Library.  The  great  rotunda, 
used  as  the  reading-room,  is  lined  with  book- 
shelves right  up  to  the  springing  of  the 
dome,  and  beyond  the  circular  walls  are  the 
great  stores,  constructed  as  I have  already 
explained.  So,  in  Edinburgh,  the  solid  walls 
in  the  arms  of  the  cross,  and  the  spaces 
between  pillar  and  pier,  are  set  off  in  book- 
cases, three  tiers  high,  with  access  galleries 
reached  by  the  enclosed  circular  stairs  in  the 
angle  piers ; but  the  plans  provide  for  a 
book-store,  constructed  as  at  the  British 
Museum,  to  be  erected  as  an  extension 
whenever  the  necessity  may  arise.  At 
Chelsea,  the  original  plan  of  having  book- 
cases in  two  tiers  with  a gallery  round  the 
walls  of  the  reference-room,  was  abandoned, 
and  the  books  were  stacked  at  once  in  the 
store  behind. 

In  whichever  place  the  books  are  kept,  a 
standard  different  from  that  of  the  lending 
library  must  be  adopted  in  calculating  the 
shelving  necessary  to  accommodate  a given 
number  of  volumes.  The  publications  found 
in  a reference  library  range  in  size  from  the 
bijou  32  mo.  to  the  stateliest  folio,  and  in 
thickness  from  the  lean  and  slender  pamphlet 
to  the  corpulence  of  the  omnivorous  encyclo- 
predia.  Upon  an  average,  one  cannot  count 
upon  more  than  seven  and  a-half  volumes 
per  lineal  foot  of  shelf,  while  the  height  will 
average  one  shelf  to  the  foot — that  is  to  say, 
that  while  in  the  lending  library  you  may 
reckon  upon  twelve  volumes  per  superficial 
foot  of  shelving  frontage,  in  the  reference 
library  you  cannot  reckon  upon  more  than 
seven  and  a-half,  or,  at  the  outside,  eight 
volumes  in  the  same  space.  In  other  words, 
within  a given  superficial  frontage  of  book- 
case, the  number  of  volumes  pertaining  to  a 
reference  library  that  could  be  shelved  would 
be,  to  the  number  pertaining  to  a lending 
library  that  could  be  shelved  within  the 
same  frontage,  as  two  to  three. 

The  tables  in  the  reference  library  should 
be  single,  not  double,  so  that  the  readers  sit 
at  one  side  only,  and  all  face  the  librarian's 
desk.  This  affords  opportunity  for  better 
surveillance,  and  checks  the  depredations 
of  the  book-ghoul.  An  allowance  of  not 
less  than  2 ft.  6 in.  should  be  made  for  each 
reader  at  a table.  This  is  the  allowance 
given  in  some  of  the  best  English  libraries 
as  Leeds  and  Birmingham,  and  was  adopted 
at  Edinburgh.  The  British  Museum  reader 
has  the  princely  allowance  of  4 ft.  2 in.  The 
single  tables  are  2 ft  broad,  and  should  be 


spaced  3 ft.  apart.  Short  tables  are  preferable 
to  long  ones,  and  special  tables,  somewhat 
broaded  than  the  single  ones,  should  be  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  accredited  students 
reading  up  a special  subject  for  which  they 
may  require  several  volumes  at  a time  for 
cross  reference.  The  alcove  principle  for 
planning  a reference  library,  besides  offer- 
ing the  amplest  opportunities  for  shelving 
within  the  room,  affords  also  excellent  bays 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  special  student 
beyond  the  central  floor  space  occupied  by 
the  general  readers. 

There  are  other  points  of  considerable 
importance  in  their  relation  to  the  “life”  of 
books,  readers,  and  staff,  which  call  for 
careful  consideration  in  the  planning  of 
Public  Libraries  — such  as  lighting,  heat- 
ing, and  ventilation — which  I cannot  close 
this  paper  without  a passing  reference  to, 
though  I shall  confine  myself  to  a single 
sentence  upon  each. 

On  the  general  question  of  lighting, 
natural  and  artificial,  one  would  say,  carry 
out  the  injunction  contained  in  the  quotation 
Mr.  Carnegie  inscribes  over  the  doorway 
of  every  Public  Library  he  builds — “Let 
there  be  light.”  In  natural  lighting  a top- 
light,  where  obtainable,  has  many  advan- 
tages. It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  external 
lighting  that  can  be  obtained  within  a 
building.  It  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  light 
for  seeing  paintings  in,  and  it  cannot  be  a 
bad  one  for  seeing  books  in.  For  artificial 
lighting,  the  electric  light  should  be  adopted 
wherever  obtainable,  for  reasons  which  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  discuss. 

Regarding  heating  and  ventilation,  one 
might  paraphrase  the  old  proverb  and  say. 

Take  care  of  the  ventilation  and  the  heat- 
ing will  take  care  of  itself.”  I have  been  in 
many  libraries  that  were  over-heated  and 
lacked  ventilation,  but  1 never  was  in  one 
that  was  over-ventilated  and  lacked  heating. 


NOTES. 

HE  Scotch  coal  strike  is  not  yet 
at  an  end,  although,  as  the  result 
of  the  ballot  to  which  we  re- 
ferred last  week,  the  men  have 
declared  themselves  in  favour  of  a com- 
promise. The  majority  was  only  4,475 
on  a total  poll  of  46,359,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  vote  was  not  upon  an 
offer  of  the  masters,  but  upon  a suggestion 
from  an  outside  body.  Still,  the  fact  remains 
that  a majority  of  those  voting  have  registered 
their  willingness  to  forego  half  their  original 
demand,  and  this  should  certainly  facilitate  a 
settlement.  There  is  a “rider”  to  the 
resolution  which  the  Scotch  coalowners 
doubtless  object  to,  viz. — that  if  the  sixpence 
advance  be  given,  it  shall  be  guaranteed 
for  two  years.  The  masters  do  not  seem 
much  inclined  at  present  to  grant  the  6d.,  or 
to  make  any  concession  at  all,  and  they  are 
therefore  hardly  likely  to  consent  to  bind 
themselves  in  the  manner  suggested.  The 
men,  generally,  are  determined  not  to  resume 
work  on  the  old  terms,  or  to  permit  those 
who  would ; and  bad  feeling  is  being 
engendered,  which  is  causing  much  uneasi- 
ness and  apprehension.  At  some  of  the  pits 
where  the  men  are  willing  to  work,  they  are 
confronted  by  the  “ peaceful  picket  ” with  the 
usual  methods  of  persuasion,  and  some 
rather  serious  encounters  have  taken  place 
this  week. 


IT  will  be  anything  but  reassuring  to 
nervous  passengers  to  read  Major 
Marindin’s  report  of  the  recent  buffer-stop 
smash  at  St.  Pancras.  The  report  amply 
confirms  the  opinions  expressed  in  these 
columns  regarding  the  cause  of  the  accident, 
and  cannot  but  tend  to  somewhat  shake 
public  confidence  in  this  generally  well- 
managed  line.  The  driver  trusted  to  the 
continuous  brake-power  to  pull  up  before 
reaching  the  buffer  - stops,  although  for- 
bidden by  the  rules  of  the  company 
to  enter  a terminus  at  a speed  higher 
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than  a hand-brake  stopping  speed.  More- 
over, 'hat  this  is  systematically  done  is, 
says  the  report,  ‘‘a  notorious  fact.”  Here 
is  a rule  involving  the  safety  of  pas- 
sengers observed,  apparently,  in  a precisely 
similar  manner  to  that  relating  to  tips.  It 
seriously  weakens  the  value  of  the  whole 
book  of  rules,  as  safeguarding  the  travelling 
public,  if  one  of  such  importance  can  be 
' notoriously  ” disregarded  with  impunity. 
It  is  well  for  the  company  that  they  escaped 
as  they  did,  although  they  will  quite  likely 
find  tiiat  they  have  lost  some  of  their  com- 
petitive passenger  traffic,  in  addition  to  the 
money  out-of-pocket  for  compensation. 


There  seem  to  have  been  an  unfortu- 
nate number  of  hotel  fires  at  summer 
resorts  of  late.  Two  reports  reached  us 
from  Switzerland  alone  last  week — one  from 
St.  Moritz,  and  the  other  from  Beatenberg. 
To  anyone  who  has  watched  some  of  the 
Swiss  Hotels  being  constructed,  and  has 
noticed  the  dearth  or  inefficiency  of  the 
extinguishing  apparatus  in  this  class  of 
building,  the  disasters  must  seem  wonder- 
fully few.  It  would  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  Swiss  if  their  Government  were  to 
enforce  some  preventive  regulations,  as 
a list  of  casualties  would  probably  at 
least  temporarily  prevent  many  from  sleeping 
in  these  dangerous  match-boxes.  Since  the 
introduction  of  lifts  even  staircase  accommo- 
dation is  getting  scarce  in  the  Swiss  hotels, 
and  a night  panic  would  be  most  disastrous. 
In  these  buildings  the  least  that  could  be 
done  would  be  to  supply  rope-ladders  and 
shoots  for  life-saving  purposes.  Safe  hotel 
plans  require  no  room  to  be  farther  from  a 
staircase  than  60  ft.,  and  they  must  be  so 
planned  that  in  case  of  one  exit  being 
blocked  a second  can  be  found.  As  to 
extinguishing  gear,  buckets  and  small  hand- 
pumps  generally  do  the  best  service  in  risks 
of  this  kind.  So-called  “grenades”  and 
“extinguishers ” are  unreliable. 


SOME  two  years  back  two  enterprising 
architects  at  Stuttgart  commenced 
issuing  regular  illustrated  reports  on  the 
leading  architectural  competitions  held  in 
Germany.  The  complete  sets  of  drawings 
of  the  successful  competitors  were  published, 
and  a selection  made  from  the  sheets  of  the 
less  fortunate  contributors.  A plan  of  the 
site,  the  competition  regulations,  and  the 
assessor’s  remarks  were  added,  and  the 
whole  formed  an  invaluable  record,  especially 
for  those  who  wished  to  benefit  from  their 
competition  efforts,  but  had  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  work  exhibited  in  the  usual  way. 
Now  the  same  architects  have  commenced 
publishing  a Competition  Gazette  in  con- 
nexion with  their  illustrated  iournal.  All 
competition  news,  rumours,  correspondence, 
&c.,  will  be  found  room  .lor  in  its  pages,  and 
there  will  be  criticisms  on  the  competition 
work  from  well-known  pens,  besides  the 
report  of  the  assessors.  The  unwary 
will  be  warned  of  the  ways  of  the 
questionable  competition  promoter,  and  the 
tricky  “programme”  will  be  carefully 
analysed  for  the  benefit  of  rash,  would- 
be  competitors.  As  this  enterprise  is  in 
good  hands  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  exceedingly 
uselul  and  the  standard  of  competitions  will 
be  raised.  There  is  quite  scope  enough  for 
a Gazette  of  this  kind  in  Germany,  where 
the  number  of  competitions  is  always  very 
great. 


The  final  report  of  Mr,  Little,  the  senior 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Labour 
Commission  on  the  condition  of  the 
Agricultural  Labourer  which  has  recently 
been  published,  undoubtedly  shows  that  the 
housing  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has  not 
improved  in  an  equal  degree  with  his  food, 
education  and  position  generally.  It  is  also 
noticeable  that  it  is  on  the  estates  of  the 
great  landlords,  who  are  among  the  best- 
abused  people  of  the  day,  that  the  best 


cottages  are  to  be  found.  The  agricultural 
labourer  is  in  truth  somewhat  careless  about 
the  state  of  his  dwelling,  and  the  result  is 
that  where  there  is  not  a public-spirited 
landed  proprietor  desirous  of  having  his 
cottages  in  a sound  and  iiabitable  state, 
the  cottages  are  often  not  up  to  the 
mark,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the 
labourer  is  content  with  a bad  dwelling. 
He  does  not  set  sufficient  value  on  sanitary 
matters  and  material  comfort  so  as  to  avoid 
cottages  which  are  of  an  inferior  character. 
It  is  only  fair  also  to  add  that  in  many 
places  the  labourer  has  not  a choice  between 
a good  and  a bad  dwelling.  He  must  live 
within  a reasonable  distance  of  his  work, 
and  within  that  distance  comfortable  and 
healthy  cottages  are  not  aU\’ays  to  be  found. 
Here  we  find  the  need  for  greater  energy 
and  zeal  by  the  rural  sanitary  authorities. 
Undoubtedly  many  of  these  bodies  are  very 
neglectful  of  their  duties  ; their  inspectors  do 
net  look  about  the  country  with  any  system 
or  care,  and  the  authorities  do  not  endeavour 
to  carry  out  the  law.  However,  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes  in  rural  districts  mu.st  be 
aroused ; it  is  a question  not  only  of  comfort 
but  of  health. 


WE  have  before  us,  in  a pamphlet  form, 
a special  report  on  what  is  called 
the  “ Scott  Moncrieff  System  for  the 
Bacteriological  Purification  of  Sewage.”* 
Briefly,  the  system  is  founded  on  two 
biological  changes,  fermentation  (and  putre- 
faction is  a kind  of  fermentation^,  and  nitri- 
fication. A century  ago  it  was  discovered 
that  the  putrefaction  of  organic  matter 
was  due  to  bacteria.  These  are  no%v 

known  to  be  vegetable  organisms  (schizo- 
mycetes),  whose  energy  is  displayed  in 
decomposing  nitrogenous  matter,  and 
consequently  in  producing  free  ammonia. 
The  second  change,  namely,  nitrification, 
was,  until,  about  seventeen  years  ago, 
believed  to  be  of  a purely  chemical  nature, 
but  it  has  since  been  demonstrated  that  this, 
too,  is  due  to  micro-organisms,  which 
act  on  the  “free  ammonia  ” in  the  presence 
of  a salifiable  base  (such  as  lime,  soda, 
&c.),  and  convert  it  into  harmless  inorganic 
nitrites  and  nitrates  of  that  base.  It  is 
evident,  although  he  does  not  say  so,  that 
Mr.  Moncrieff's  system  is  merely  an  attempt 
to  put  into  practice  the  ideas  expressed  by 
Mr.  Robert  Warington  in  his  paper  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  18S2  ; we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr.  Warington’s 
own  words : — 

“Sewage  also  contains  the  organisms  necessary 
for  its  own  destruction,  and  under  favourable  condi- 
tions these  may  be  so  cultivated  as  to  effect  the 
purpose.  A filtering  medium  of  pure  sand  and 
limestone,  treated  intermittently  with  sewage,  will, 
after  a time,  display  considerable  purifying  powers, 
the  surfaces  becoming  covered  with  oxidising 
organisms  derived  from  the  sewage.  No  such 
medium  will,  however,  equal  in  effect  a porous  soil 
rich  in  organic  life." 

Mr.  MoncriefTs  partial  application  of  these 
ideas  consists  of  a “ Cultivation  Filter-Bed  ” 
made  up  of  layers  of  flint,  coke  and  gravel 
(of  a total  depth  of  14  in.),  through  which 
the  sewage  filters  upwards ; and  of  a 
“Nitrifying  Channel”  filled  with  coke,  along 
which  the  effluent  from  the  filter-bed  passes 
for  further  purification.  The  experiments 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Houston  showed  that  the 
filter  increased  in  efficiency  for  a certain 
length  ol  time,  as  Mr.  Warington  predicted, 
but  afteivvards  deteriorated  somewhat.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Moncrieff  modified 
his  plans  by  using  two  filter-beds  and 
channels  to  allow  for  alternate  aeration  ; this 
necessity  of  intermittency  was  also  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Warington.  But  after  all,  the 
final  effluent,  although  much  improved,  was 
far  from  pure;  eight  analyses  showed  that 
on  the  average  no  less  than  0‘64  grains  of 
albuminoid  ammonia  remained  in  each 


* "Report  upon  the  Scott  Moncrieff  System  for  the 
Bacteriological  Purification  of  Sewage."  By  Alexander  C. 
Houston,  M.B.,  D.Sc.  Edinburgh.  Published  by  Waierlow 
Bros.,  Ltd.,  London. 


gallon  of  effluent,  nearly  50  per  cent,  more 
than  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  found  in  the  effluent 
of  London  sewage  after  treatment  by  electro- 
lysis. Mr.  Houston's  analyses,  however, 
were  made  in  mid-winter,  a most  un- 
favourable time  for  the  development  ot 
bacteria.  It  appears  probable,  too.  that 
the  household  sewage,  on  which  his 
experiments  were  made,  was  much  more 
concentrated  than  the  London  sewage,  but 
no  analysis  whatever  of  the  crude  sewage  is 
given,  and  no  accurate  idea  of  the  purification 
effected  by  the  process  can  therefore  be 
formed.  This  is  a weak  point  in  the  report. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  a greater  depth  of 
filter  will  be  found  necessary,  and  that  the 
best  results  will  be  obtained  by  allowing  each 
filter  and  channel  to  have  some  hours'  rest 
everyday,  instead  of  dosing  tliem  continuously 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  We  trust  that  Mr. 
Moncrieff  will  proceed  with  his  investigations, 
for  it  appears  probable  that  his  system  may 
be  so  modified  as  to  prove  really  useful, 
seeing  that  its  aim  is  to  work  hand-in-hand 
with  nature,  and  merely  to  accelerate  her 
process  of  purification  by  multiplying  her 
innumerable  army  of  minute  scavengers. 


An  interesting  paper  in  the  new  issue 
of  the  Athenian  MiUheilungoi  (1894, 
XIX.),  is  devoted  to  the  fragments  of 
sculpture  from  the  Temple  of  Asklepios  at 
Epidaurus,  which  are  in  part  presumably 
from  the  hand  of  Timotheos.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  excavations  at  Epidaurus 
Timotheos  was  known  to  us  only  from  some 
late  Grceco-Roman  copies  of  his  works,  and 
as  one  of  the  four  sculptors  who  decorated 
tlie  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassos,  the  others 
being  Scopas,  Bryaxis,  and  Leocliares.  The 
Epidaurus  sculptures  are  of  special  impor- 
tance, because  we  know  from  an  inscription 
dealing  with  the  building  of  the  Temple  of 
Asklepios,  and  found  in  situ,  that  Timotheos 
made  the  models  for  the  entire  sculptural 
decoration  of  the  temple,  and,  in  addition, 
executed  the  figures  for  one  of  the  pediments 
with  his  own  hand.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
are  not  told  which  pediment — east  or  west. 
The  fragment  selected  for  publication  is  a 
Nereid  seated  on  a sea-horse,  and  side  by 
side  with  it  Dr.  Winter  places  the  Lcda  and 
the  swan  of  the  Capitol,  a reputed  copy  of  a 
work  by  Timotheos  ; the  analogy  in  pose, 
proportions  of  the  figure,  treatment  of  the 
drapery,  will  not  escape  the  most  superficial 
observer — and  the  differences  are  just  those 
of  weakening  and  exaggeration  tliat  will  be 
expected  between  an  original  and  the  work 
of  a copyist.  The  head  of  the  Nereid  is, 
unfortunately,  lost  ; but  some  of  those  from 
the  west  pediment  are  preserved,  and  are 
closely  analogous  to  the  Leda  head.  No  less 
remarkable,  too.  are  the  points  of  comparison 
with  the  Nike  balustrade  on  the  one  hand 
and  some  of  the  slabs  of  the  Mausoleum 
frieze  on  the  other.  Altogether  the  Epi- 
daurus fragments  promise  to  throw  a fiood  of 
light  on  the  school  of  the  younger  contem- 
poraries of  Scopas  and  their  relation  to  their 
predecessors. 


'^P'HE  eminent  German  archaeologist  Pro- 
-L  fessor  Curtius  celebrated  his  eightietli 
birthday  on  Sunday  last,  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  complimentary  ovations 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  A number  of 
admirers  subscribed  to  a memorial  in  form 
of  a bust  of  the  savant,  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  new  museum 
at  Olympia;  and  the  Emperor,  we  under- 
stand, has  given  the  learned  archaeologist  a 
much-prized  distinction.  Professor  Curtius 
first  visited  Greece  as  secretary  to  the  late 
Professor  Brandis.  This  was  in  1837. 
In  1841  he  returned  to  Germany,  and 
soon  after  held  a post  as  demonstrator  at 
the  Berlin  University.  A professorship  fol- 
lowed, and  then  in  1S44  he  was  engaged 
as  tutor  to  the  late  Emperor  Frederick, 
%vho  was  studying  at  Bonn.  In  1850  he 
took  up  his  old  post  at  Berlin,  but 
temporarily  left  it  in  1856  lor  a chair  at 
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he  Goettingen  University,  returning  to  the 
i:apital  again  in  iSGSas  Professor  Boeckh's 
tiiuccessor.  After  1870,  thanks  greatly  to  his 
■mfluence  at  Court,  he  was  able  to  do  much 
o encourage  archccological  research  among 
lis  countrymen.  He  practically  started  the 
German  Archreological  School  at  Athens, 
ilmd  organised  the  Olympia  excavations 
1,1875-1881).  It  would  lead  too  far  to  notice 
lis  many  valuable  writings.  His  “ History 
))f  Greece,”  “The  Excavations  at  Olympia,” 
knd  his  “ History  of  Athens  ” are,  we  believe, 
|he  most  appreciated.  As  an  orator  his 
iliame  still  ranks  first  throughout  Germany. 
As  a University  teacher  he  is  very  popular. 


CCORDING  to  custom,  the  biennial 
gathering  of  the  German  architects 

Cas  again  preceded  by  a business  meeting 
the  delegates  of  the  numerous  archi- 
fiectural  societies  which,  together,  form 
jjhe  Vcrbitiid,  or  Union.  Much  valuable 
research  work  was  reported  on,  and  a 
number  of  new  subjects  arranged  for  dis- 
cussion. The  reports  of  the  various  bodies 
’in  fire-resisting  instruction  have  not  yet 
aeen  edited,  but  a risiime  is  promised 
or  next  year.  Similar  reports  are  to  be 
lollected  on  the  salting  of  bricks,  and  the 
i^reventive  measures  lately  introduced  in 
arious  German  brickfields.  The  Union  has 
^ow  practically  decided  to  have  its  own 
ournal,  and  there  is  some  talk  of  the  well- 
•nown  Transactions  of  the  Hanover  Archi- 
^kten-Verein  being  remodelled  to  answer 
his  purpose.  The  new  journal  will  appear 
monthly.  The  Union  is  growing  rapidly,  as 
birty-eight  societies  with  7,050  members 
low  take  part  in  the  work.  Herr  Baurath 
■linckeldeyn  has  been  re-elected  President, 
‘lerr  Pinkenburg  is  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
fhe  annual  expenses  of  the  Union  are 
Ibout  600/.  The  next  biennial  gathering 
/ill  be  held  at  Berlin. 


rHE  terrible  catastrophe  of  the  forest 
fire  in  America,  the  worst  that  we 
temember  of  a long  list  of  similar  disasters, 
;eems  to  make  it  a duty  imperative  on  the 
jJnited  States  Government  to  take  some 
lecisive  steps,  at  whatever  cost,  towards 
ibviating  the  possibility  of  siicli  terrible 
Iccurrences  for  the  future.  A solitary  settler 
ere  and  there  in  the  midst  of  a forest  might 
'e  expected  to  take  the  risks  of  his  situation, 
lit  it  seems  absolutely  wrong  that  towns  of 
; considerable  number  of  inhabitants  should 
i>e  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  possi- 
pility  of  being  burned  up  wholesale  by  the 
iccidental  firing  of  a forest  in  dry  weather, 
i'here  ought  to  be  a legal  enactment  com- 
nelling  the  formation  of  safety  zones  of 
ilearage  round  such  towns,  or  possibly  that 
T alleys  of  ciearage  isolating  different 
lortions  of  the  forest  country,  so  as  to  keep 
I fire  within  limits.  The  latter  might,  how- 
'ver,  be  too  large  an  undertaking  ; but  the 
Qfety  zone  round  a town  seems  to  be  a 
;racticable  scheme,  and  if  so,  it  certainly 
iught  to  be  rendered  compulsory  by 
Egislation. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.* 
i In  the  A)i  Journal  an  article  on  domestic 
1-chiteclure  in  Norfolk,  by  “ Z.,”  gives  a sympa- 
Celic  and  appreciative  notice  of  a few  of  the 
est  examples  of  the  fine  old  brick  houses  of  East 
Lnglia,  with  woodcut  illustrations  of  small  size 
id  no  great  excellence.  The  houses  dealt  with 
fe  Oxburgh  Hall,  Middleton  Towers,  East  Bars- 
im,  Great  Hautbois,  and  the  vicarage  and 
[mshouses  of  King’s  Lynn.  The  picturesque 
jiurtyard  of  Oxburgh  and  its  wealth  of  old  fur- 
ture  and  embroidery  might  surely  have  claimed 
: least  passing  mention.  A third  article  on 
I The  New  Sculpture”  is  continued  by  Mr. 
dmund  Gosse. 


• The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  anything  in 
e contents  of  the  current  magazines  which  is  of  special 
;erest  to  our  readers,  with  occa.sional  brief  criticisms  on 
views  expressed  in  such  articles.  When  a magazine 
lich  has  been  sent  to  us  is  not  noticedj  it  is  because  that 
mber  contains  nothing  that  it  is  within  our  province  to 
mmcnt  upon. 


The  Magazine  of  Art  contains  the  first  part 
of  an  interesting  article  on  the  pavement  of 
the  cathedral  at  Siena,  under  the  title  of  “The 
Wonder  at  Siena,”  by  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day,  in 
which  he  deals  with  the  work  in  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  its  execution,  and  from  that  ex- 
plains its  apparently  mad  confusion.  The  author’s 
drawings  in  illustration  add  to  the  value  of  the 
article,  which  his  attempts  at  humour  do  not. 
The  recent  “International  Exhibition  of  Book- 
bindings” at  the  Caxton  Head  is  the  subject  of  a 
critical  notice  by  Mr.  Will,  H.  Edmunds. 

The  sketching  ground  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Studio  is  “Shrewsbury,”  whereof,  and  its 
fruitfulness  in  subject,  Mr.  C.  G.  Harper  gives  a 
sufficiently  enticing  account,  not  omitting  mention 
of  such  neighbouring  spots  of  interest  as  Ludlow, 
Bromfield,  and  the  ever-delightful  Stokesay,  of 
which  a pleasant  sketch  is  given  amongst  other 
illustrations.  Recent  designs  by  Mr.  Herbert  S. 
Pepper  form  the  basis  of  an  article  entitled  “ A 
New  Designer  for  Metal-Work,”  by  Mr.  Edward 
F.  Strange,  whose  enthusiasm  leads  him  to 
somewhat  over-rate  the  originality  and  ignore  the 
mannerism  already  apparent  of  even  this  new 
designer,  as  shown  by  the  illustrations  given. 
The  article  “ On  Gesso,  and  some  Designs  in  a 
Competition  for  a.Finger-plate,”  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Webb,  is  useful  in  its  criticism  of  what  is  and 
what  is  not  suitable  design  for  gesso,  and  with  its 
hints  on  treatment,  a valuable  addition  to  the 
excellent  article  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane  in  a former 
number. 

The  continues  its  series  of  “Notes 

on  Archreology  in  Provincial  Museums ’’with  a 
description  of  the  principal  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest  in  the  museum  at  Northampton,  written 
by  M.  Roach  le  Schouix.  The  address  delivered 
(as  President)  by  Sir  Henry  Howarth  at  the 
recent  Shrewsbury  meeting  of  the  Archreological 
Institute  is  printed  in  extenso,  and  is  well  worth 
careful  reading  as  an  exposition  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  archceology,  or,  as  the  title  expresses 
it,  “ The  Methods  of  Archreological  Research.” 

The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  gives  us  an 
article  by  Major  Ricketts  on  the  charmingly 
picturesque  mansion,  five  miles  from  Maidstone, 
known  as  Leeds  Castle,  though  it  is  scarcely 
strictly  correct  to  call  it  “ The  Moated  Castle  of 
Leeds,”  as  it  is  rather  a castle  in  a lake,  and  the 
greater  part,  even  so,  dates  no  further  back  than 
1S22.  Several  sketches  give  a fair  idea  of  the 
picturesque  character  of  the  house  and  its  sur- 
roundings, though  its  greatest  charm,  that  of 
colour,  is  necessarily  absent.  “ Memories  of 
Prato,”  by  Mary  F.  Robinson,  is  an  interesting 
account  of  the  little  Italian  city,  with  some  ex- 
cellent illustrations  of  the  cathedral  and  the 
Pretoria!  palace. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  contains  a gossippy 
article  on  “Diocletian’s  Palace  at  Spalato,”  by 
Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  chiefly  made  up  of  excerpts 
from  the  writings  of  Robert  Adam,  T.  G. 
Jackson,  Lady  Strangferd,  and  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  ; well  adapted,  therefore,  to  excite  the 
interest  of  those  to  whom  the  existence  of 
Diocletian’s  magnificient  home  is  almost  un- 
known, but  of  little  value  to  those  who  would 
wish  to  know  something  definite  of  the  architec- 
ture of  this  interesting  example  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture of  the  later  Empire. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  there  is  an  account 
of  “ The  Work  of  Mr.  Pater,”  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Johnson,  well  worth  reading  for  a description  of 
the  writer  whose  work  is  justly  to  be  highly 
esteemed,  whether  as  artistic  literature  or  as 
valuable  criticism  on  many  and  varied  forms  of 
artistic  work.  We  find  also  an  article  on  “The 
Museums  of  Paris,”  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
which  contains  wholesome  instructions  for  our 
municipal  rulers  and  guidance  for  our  students 
who  aspire  to  be  “professors  of  plaster  and 
brick,”  even  though  they  be  flaunted  by 
the  author’s  somewhat  unnecessarily  reproachful 
term,  genus  irritabile  stmetorum." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  a topographical 
paper  on  “ Westminster”  by  Mr.  Walter  Besant, 
which  in  its  present  Chapter  I.  brings  the  history 
of  the  city  without  citizens  to  the  time  of  King 
Cnut  the  Dane. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  articles  which  may 
have  interest  for  our  readers  are  to  be  found  in 
the  conclusion  of  Prince  Kropotkin’s  “ Mutual 
Aid  in  the  Medireval  City  ; ” and  a reply  to  “ Mrs. 
Sydney  Webb’s  Attack  on  the  Labour  Commis- 
sion,” by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage,  secretary  to  the 
Commission. 

Major  C.  R.  Conder,  in  his  article  on 
“Palestine  Research — Pa.st  and  Future,”  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  summarises  what  has  been 
done,  and  speculates  on  what  may  be  done,  in  the 
way  of  exploration  in  the  Holy  Land,  especially 


emphasising  the  importance  of  the  investigations 
amongst  the  evidences  of  Hittite  activity. 

The  article  on  “ Playgrounds  for  City  Schools,” 
by  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Rus,  in  the  Century  Magazine, 
is  an  astounding  revelation  of  the  utterly  insani- 
tary condition  of  too  many  of  the  public  schools 
of  New  York,  which  is  surprising  in  the  extreme, 
and  shows  a callous  indifference  to  the  actua 
existence  of  her  youthful  citizens,  which  is  but  too 
general  in  America,  where,  it  must  be  feared,  the 
conditions  of  life  for  the  “masses”  are  often  far 
harder  than  can  well  be  paralleled  in  this  effete 
old  country. 

Scribner's  Magazine  has  an  article  on  “The 
Tapestry  of  the  New  World,”  by  Fanny  D. 
Bergen,  which  attempts  to  reduce  to  something 
like  system  the  favourite  designs  of  patchwork 
quilt-makers,  some  of  which  seem  to  have 
remained  in  vogue  from  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  to 
the  present  time,  and  whose  ancestry  might 
doubtless  be  traced  through  “Colonial”  days  to 
the  still  older  traditions  of  the  mother  country. 

Harper  s Magazine  shows  that  Japan  and  all 
things  Japanese  are  still  reliable  fetish  with  which 
to  attract  the  American  public,  by  the  inclusion 
of  a paper  on  “Early  Summer  in  Japan,”  by 
Alfred  Parsons,  excellently  illustrated  and 
eminently  readable.  More  sterling  in  educa- 
tional value  is  the  article  on  “ Some  Records  of 
the  Ice  Age  about  New  York,”  by  T.  Mitchell 
Prudden,  pointing  out  how  visible  even  to-day  are 
the  evidences  of  the  great  glacial  epoch,  when 
North  America  north  of  the  parallel  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  was  covered  with  ice 
fields. 

Members  of  the  Hellenic  Society  may  be 
recommended  to  read  Mr.  Andrew  Lang’s  witty 
and  good-natured  banter  \x\  LongmaiP s Magazine, 
under  “The  Sign  of  the  Ship,”  on  the 
manner  in  which  speculations  on  points  of  Greek 
archceology  are  sometimes  carried  on  now-a-days. 
The  satire  is  not  uncalled  for.  ' In  the  same 
magazine  is  the  concluding  number  of  Mr.  Trevor- 
Battye’s  “White  Sea  Letters,”  which  contains 
some  interesting  information  as  to  Archangel  and 
other  localities  of  the  neighbourhood. 

CassieAs  Magazine  deals  with  American  engi- 
neering in  a series  of  articles,  readable  by  the 
laic  as  much  as  by  the  professor,  and  dealing 
with  such  diverse  subjects  as  “The  Ferryboat  of 
To-day,”  “ Modern  Lighthouse  Service,”  “First 
Stationary  Engines  in  America,”  “ The  Earliest 
Ironclad,”  “ Refrigeration  from  Central  Stations,” 
“The  First  Steam  Screw  Propeller  Boats,” 

“ Biography  of  Dr.  Henry  Morton,”  and  “The 
Ideal  Preparatory  School  for  Engineering 
Students,”  pleasantly  written  and  excellently 
illustrated. 


THE  TRADES’  UNION  CONGRESS. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  Trades’  Union 
Congress  opened  on  Monday  at  Norwich,  when 
Mr.  F.  J.  Delves  was  elected  President. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee’s  Report,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Charles  Fenwick,  M.P.,  contained 
the  following  passages  : — 

Federation  of  Trades. 

“The  instruction  given  to  us  by  the  last 
congress,  to  prepare  a basis  of  federation  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  all  trades  and  labour  organi- 
sations into  closer  touch  and  sympathy  with  each 
other,  is  one  which  has  been  considered  by 
several  previous  congresses.  Only  four  years  ago 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  carefully  considered 
the  question,  and  prepared  a code  of  rules  which 
were  submitted  to  the  trades,  but  without  any 
result  following  therefrom.  The  committee  at 
that  time  were  of  opinion  that  ‘ a federation,  to 
be  really  powerful,  should  be  exclusively  com- 
posed of  trades  already  organised  on  a sound 
financial  basis,  capable  of  successfully  grappling 
with  any  ordinary  difficulty,  and  only  needing 
the  assistance  of  the  federation  in  cases  of  great 
emergency.’  We  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
reproduce  the  rules  prepared  by  our  predecessors 
in  office,  copies  of  which  will  be  supplied  to  each 
delegate  attending  the  congress. 

Labour  Commission, 

The  final  report  of  the  Labour  Commission  was 
presented  to  Parliament  in  June  last.  It  is 
scarcely  necessaiy  for  us  to  say  that  the  Com- 
missioners are  hopelessly  divided  in  their  opinions 
on  almost  every  question  of  importance  that  came 
within  the  scope  of  their  inquiry.  We  have, 
therefore,  nearly  as  many  reports  of  one  kind  and 
another  as  there  were  members  on  the  Commis- 
sion. Your  committee  clearly  foresaw  this  diffi- 
culty at  the  time  when  the  Commission  was 
appointed,  and  entered  a strong  protest  against  the 
overwhelming  balanc?  of  representation  given  to 
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the  capitalist  interest,  as  compared  with  that  given 
to  the  interests  of  Labour.  The  result  of  the 
inquiry  has  more  than  justified  our  representa- 
tions to  the  Government  against  the  unfair 
manner  in  which  the  Commission  was  consti- 
tuted. After  all  the  money  and  valuable  services 
which  have  been  expended  upon  this  inquiry,  it 
was  most  unfortunate  to  find  that  no  immediate 
practical  results  are  likely  to  be  derived  from  it. 
An  important  suggestion  is  made  by  a small — 
though  influential — section  of  the  Commission  to 
the  effect  that  trade  unions  should  be  invested 
with  ‘ corporate  powers,'  wherever  they  desire  to 
possess  the  same.  This  suggestion  is  one  which 
will  require  to  be  carefully  watched,  otherwise 
alterations  of  an  important  character  maybe  made 
in  the  law  relating  to  trade  unions,  the  effect  of 
which  may  completely  change  the  constitution  of 
these  societies.  Further  relerenre  to  this  matter 
will  be  made  in  a separate  paper,  which  will  be 
placed  before  you  during  the  course  of  the  week. 

Bills  of  the  Session. 

Notice  of  Bills  dealing  with  the  following 
subjects  was  given  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session — viz.,  Conciliation  ; Cotton  Trade  (Forty- 
eight  Hours) ; Eight  Hours,  or  Forty-eight  per 
Week,  for  all  Trades  and  Industries  ; Factories 
and  Workshops,  Fatal  Accidents  Inquiry  (Scot- 
land), Jury  Law  Amendment,  Merchandise 
Marks,  Mining  Accidents  in  Scotland,  Nationali- 
sation of  Mines  and  Minerals,  Old  Age  Pensions, 
Plumbers’  Registration,  Shop  Hours,  Steam 
Engines  (Certificates  for  Persons  in  Charge), 
Tramways,  and  Workmen’s  Dwellings.  These 
Bills  were  either  so  unfortunately  placed  in  the 
ballot  that  they  were  not  introduced,  or  had  to  be 
ultimately  abandoned  for  want  of  an  opportunity 
to  deal  with  them. 

Limitation  of  Hours. 

The  Mines  Eight  Hours  Bill  obtained  its  second 
reading  on  April  25  by  a majority  of  eighty-seven 
votes.  The  Government  having  pledged  them- 
selves to  give  * facilities  ’ for  its  further  consideri- 
tion,  the  Committee  stage  was  reached  on 
August  13,  when  an  amendment  was  accepted 
limiting  its  operation  to  a period  of  five  years. 
A further  amendment  was  proposed  in  favour  of 
local  option  in  the  following  terms: — 

' In  any  district  as  hereinafter  determined  in 
which  a majority  of  the  workmen  employed  under- 
ground in  the  mines  therein  shall  so  resolve  in 
manner  hereinafter  provided,  and  so  long  as  such 
resolution  shall  remain  unrescinded.' 

After  considerable  debate,  we  regret  to  say  that 
this  amendment  was  carried  by  a majority  of  five 
votes,  and  the  Bill  was  thereupon  withdrawn. 

Reduction,  of  Hours. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  Labour 
Gazette^  shows  the  extent  by  which  the  hours  of 
labour  have  been  reduced  in  various  industries 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  since  September, 
1S93 
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8 
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Total  

16,508 

To  4S  hours  per  week,  91,313.  In  this  latter 
case  we  have  included  the  employees  in  Govern- 
ment Departments,  many  of  whom  have  also 
received  an  increase  of  wages  varying  from  is.  to 
2s.  per  sveek,  involving  an  additional  charge  upon 
the  Estimates  of  30,000/.  per  annum. 

General  Remarks. 

Shortly  after  the  Belfast  congress,  the  chairman 
of  your  committee  wrote  to  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  calling  his  attention 
to  the  large  number  of  able-bodied  workmen  who 
were  unable  to  find  employment,  and  requesting 


that  a circular  should  be  sent  to  the  various 
local  authorities,  urging  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  such  cases  as  far  as  po.ssible. 
The  President  of  the  Board  at  once  replied  in 
sympathetic  terms,  and  a circular  was  issued, 
which  in  many  cases  we  believe  was  followed 
with  beneficial  results.  The  dispute  which  ex- 
isted in  the  coal  trade  at  the  time  of  our  last 
meeting,  and  which  lasted  over  sixteen  weeks, 
was  successfully  brought  to  an  end  through  the 
mediation  of  the  present  Prime  Minister,  the 
workmen  returning  to  work  at  the  old  rate  of 
wages.  A board  of  conciliation  was  afterwards 
established  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  wage 
questions  in  future  within  the  area  of  the 
federated  district  ....  Towards  the  end 
of  the  month  of  June  last  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  miners  in  Scotland  left  their  employ- 
ment, in  consequence  of  a demand  for  a 
restitution  in  their  wages  amounting  to  is.  a day. 
The  prolonged  character  of  this  dispute  is  causing 
much  inconvenience  in  other  industries  dependent 
on  the  coal  trade.  Various  efforts  have  been 
made  to  bring  about  a satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  dispute,  but  without  success.  The  workmen’s 
representatives  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
obtain  funds  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
the  conflict,  and  so  far  have  succeeded  fairly  well, 
but  more  liberal  assistance  is  greatly  needed. 
Trade  on  the  Tees,  Wear,  and  Tyne  has  been 
greatly  depressed  for  some  considerable  time 
past,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  demand 
made  by  the  ironfounders  and  pattern-makers, 
who  asked  for  an  advance  equal  to  the  reductions 
made  some  time  ago  in  their  wages,  and  which 
were  promised  to  them  on  the  revival  of  trade. 
We  regret  to  say  that  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  a settlement,  the  dispute  having 
existed  since  March  19  of  this  year.  In  con- 
clusion, we  would  strongly  urge  upon  you  the 
importance  of  providing,  as  far  as  possible,  some 
more  rational  and  less  barbarous  method  of 
dealing  with  these  questions,  either  by  arbitra- 
tion or  boards  of  conciliation,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
suffering  and  misery  which  invariably  accompany 
a strike  or  lock-out.” 

The  Presidents  Address. 

In  the  course  of  his  Presidential  address  on 
Tuesday,  Mr.  Delves  said,  the  present  state  of 
Labour  conditions  was  over-population  followed 
by  stagnation.  This  travesty  of  industrial 
organisation  w-as  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
markets  dominated  men,  instead  of  men  con- 
trolling markets.  The  only  direction  in  which 
they  could  look  for  an  ultimate  solution  of  their 
industrial  problem  was  that  of  Collectivism. 
What  Unionists  must  do  for  themselves  Parlia- 
ment must  do  for  workers  as  a whole.  lie  did 
not  think  that  one  uniform  day  of  eight  hours 
could  at  once  be  forced  in  all  trades.  Perhaps 
each  trade  must  be  left  to  determine  for  itself 
whether  it  should  come  under  a tra<le  exemption 
clause  : but  trades  must  work  together.  It  must 
be  trade  exemption,  and  not  local  option,  unless 
organised  labour  was  to  he  swamped  by  unor- 
ganised employed  labour.  They  must  insist  on 
steps  being  taken  immediately  to  relieve  the 
Labour  market.  The  age  of  chihi  labour  must 
be  raised.  Women  must  be  paid  the  same  as 
men  and  tre.ited  as  their  equals,  hours  must  be 
reduced,  and  the  unemployed  must  be  absorbed  ; 
and  instead  of  fighting  for  work  they  must  divide 
it.  He  was  opposed  to  preventing  pauper  immi- 
gration. The  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  strict 
sanitary  laws  and  in  perfect  trades  organisation. 
In  concluding  his  address  the  President  said 
he  hailed  the  work  of  the  London  County  Council 
in  the  elimination  of  the  middleman  as  a long 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Here  was  the  ultimate 
safeguard  against  sweating  and  scamping.  In 
reierence  to  the  Employers’  Liability  Bill,  its 
abandonment  in  the  Commons  after  its  destruction 
in  .the  Lords,  had  his  entire  approval.  Delays 
caused  by  sticking  to  their  principles  were 
in  such  cases  shorter  than  those  involved 
in  the  acceptance  of  a compromise.  In 
another  part  of  his  address  Mr.  Delves  said, 
in  winning  the  reforms  of  which  he  h.ad  spoken, 
they  must  fight  everything  which  undermined  the 
character  of  their  fellow  unionists.  Was  he  too 
sweeping  when  he  said  that  they  had  more  to  fear 
from  drinking  and  gambling  than  from  all  the 
capitalists  put  together  ? 

Following  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Delves  for 
his  address,  the  congress  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  after 
which  they  adjourned  for  the  day. 

Inspection  of  Public  IVorks. 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  John  Ward  moved,  and 
Mr.  A.  Humphreys  seconded,  the  following 
resolution:  “That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Con- 


gress it  is  highly  desirable  that  competent  practical 
inspectors  should  be  at  once  appointed  to  sujier-  | 
vise  the  construction  of  all  public  works  requiring  . 
the  sanction  of  Parliament.” 

Mr.  John  Burns  drew  attention  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee’s  report  on  this  point,  and 
said  that  they  had  convinced  the  Home  Secretary  1 
that  it  was  neces.sary  that  this  should  be  done, 
and  it  would  be  included  in  the  New  Factory  Act. 

Names  oj  Contreutors. 

Mr.  Robert  Knight  (Newcastle),  moved  : “ (a) 
That  this  Congress  instruct  the  Parliamentary  . 
Committee  to  take  immediate  steps  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Government  to  have  the 
names  of  all  contractors  entering  into  contracts 
with  the  Government,  also  the  nature  of  the 
contracts  entered  into,  and  in  what  portion  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  such  contracts  are  being 
executed,  printed  and  placed  in  the  Lobbies  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  in  some  other  ^ 
convenient  place  of  access  to  Members  of  • 
Parliament,  so  that  the  member  or  members  of 
any  constituency  can,  on  application  being  made  : 
to  them  for  such  information,  supply  the  same 
without  giving  notice  of  the  question  to  heads  of 
departments,  and  thus  prevent  delay  of  informa- 
tion ; (b)  we  also  ask  the  Government,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public,  to  record  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Labour  Gazette,  appearing  after 
such  contract  has  been  let,  the  same  information  ; 
as  they  are  asked  to  supply  to  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment.” 

Mr.  Sheldon  (Dublin)  seconded,  and  Mr.  Tom  \ 
Walker  supported  the  resolution.  The  latter  gave  : 
instances  of  the  way  in  which  Government  work  ; 
was  done,  and  said  that  that  work  was  always  } 
done  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate.  I le  suggested  1 1 
that  the  remedy  was  the  direct  employment  of  f 
labour.  ' 

The  resolution  was  carried.  ' 

Hours  of  I.abour. 

Mr.  T.  Jenkins  moved  : — “That  this  Congress  i' 
urges  upon  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  1 
introduce  a Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
fixing  the  hours  of  work  in  bakehouses  at  eight  . 
per  day  or  forty-eight  hours  per  week.” 

Mr.  H.  Emery  (Hanley)  seconded  the  resolu-  • 
tion. 

Mr.  Ben  Tillett  moved  to  insert  after  the  word  1 
“ Bakehouses,”  the  words  “and  all  other  trades  i 
and  occupations.” 

Mr.  lenkins  and  Mr.  Emery  at  once  accepted  1 
Mr.  Ti'llett's  amendment,  and  the  chairman  was  ; 
about  to  declare  the  resolution  carried  unani-  f 
mously,  when  a division  was  challenged,  and  the  ; 
voting  was — for  the  amended  resolution,  256 ; ; 
against,  5. 

Compensation  for  Loss  of  Tools. 

Mr.  Reid  (Glasgow)  moved: — “That  this  ; 
Trades  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  employers  • 
shall  he  responsible  to  workmen  for  loss  and  1 
damage  to  tools  by  fire  while  on  their  premises,  , 
and  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  take  steps  i 
to  have  this  resolution  carried  into  effect.” 

Mr.  Parnell  seconded  the  resolution,  which  1 
after  discussion  was  carried. 

Employers'  Liability  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Collins  moved,  and  Mr.  Bowers  • 
seconded:  “That  the  Parliamentary  Committee  ; 
be  instructed  to  press  upon  the  Government  the^ 
necessity  of  at  once  re-introducing  the  Employers’  ; 
Liability  Bill.” 

Mr.  Ward  moved  the  suspension  of  the  Stand-  • 
ing  Orders  so  that  the  whole  question  might  be  . 
discussed.  ' 

Mr.  Will  Crooks  moved  as  an  amendment : ■ 
“That  this  Congress  heartily  approves  of  the  . 
Employers’  Liability  Bill  as  introduced  to  Parlia-  ' 
ment  in  the  last  session  of  the  House,  containing 
as  it  did  the  principal  points  for  which  we  as  ,1 
workmen  have  contended  for  years ; the  mostj, 
important  being  the  provision  against  contracting 
out  of  the  Act,  without  which  no  measure  will  be  , 
acceptable  to  the  workers  of  the  United  King- 
dom. We,  therefore,  call  upon  the  Government 
to  re-introduce  the  measure,  and  further  instruct 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  insert  a clause 
making  emplo3’ers  financially  and  criminally  liable 
for  all  accidents  caused  by  defective  plant  and 
machinery.” 

Mr.  P.  Curran  seconded  the  amendment,  which 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Thorne  moved  to  add  words  which  would 
compel  employers  to  give  a statement  of  their 
case  before  any  action  for  injury  w-as  tried.  He 
said  that  all  those  who  had  any  experience  in  the' 
working  of  these  actions  would  realise  the 
necessity  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Sexton  seconded  the  amendment,  which 
was  agreed  to  unanimously,  and  the  amended 
resolution  was  also  accepted. 


Sept.  8,  1894.] 
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SKETCHES  IN  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
AND  WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The  first  sketch  is  of  a very  fine  ruined  Tithe 
Barn  at  Sudeley  Castle,  a large  house,  for  many 
years  left  in  a very  ruinous  state,  but  restorations 
were  very  judiciously  made  by  the  late  owners, 


and  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  banquetting* 
hall,  it  is  mostly  inhabitable. 

No.  2,  at  Broadway,  is  a fine  example  of  a 
house  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
with  later  additions  of  the  fifteenth.  The  earlier 
part  of  the  house  contains  a small  hall  with  good 
oak  roof,  a solar,  and  a very  small  chapel  on  the 
upper  floor,  lighted  by  a traceried  window  of 
two  lights.  It  is  built  of  the  local  stone,  which, 
toned  by  age,  is  of  a lovely  colour,  and  covered 
with  stone  slates. 

No.  3 is  an  example  of  many  that  might  be 
given  of  interesting  stone  houses  and  cottages  for 
which  Broadway  is  so  justly  celebrated.  The 
detail  in  most  of  these  houses  is  very  good  and 
refined,  and  their  charm  is  very  much  enhanced 
by  the  picturesque  way  in  which  they  are  dotted 
about  the  long,  wide,  and  straggling  village 
street. 

No.  4 is  a very  fine  stone  house  at  Aston 
Subedge,  adjoining  the  church,  l_-shaped  in  plan 
and  more  interesting  externally  than  internally. 

No.  5 is  a Lodge  at  Chipping  Campden,  and 
what  was  Campden  House,  a very  much  illus- 
trated and  described  mansion  which  was  burnt 
down,  only  a few  picturesque  ruins  now  remaining. 

No.  6,  a “Smithy”  at  Chipping  Campden,  is 
not  of  any  architectural  interest,  but  noticeable  in 
this  district,  where  all  stone  cottages,  almost 
without  exception,  are  roofed  with  stone  slates, 
for  its  thatched  roof  of  exquisite  colour. 

Ernest  C.  Bewlay. 


COMPETITIONS. 

PtiRLTC  Halt.,  Cleethori'ES.— The  competi- 
tion for  a Public  Hall  at  Cleelhorpes,  Lincoln- 
shire, has  just  been  decided  as  follows : — First 
premiated  design,  Mr.  John  R.  Withers,  St. 
Mary’s-court,  Shrewsbury  ; second,  Mr.  Solomon 
Ford,  3,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. ; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Mitchell  Bottoniley,  28,  Albert- 
road,  Middlesbrough. 

Devon  Volunteer  Commemoration.— On 
the  31st  ult.  the  Devon  Volunteer  Commemora- 
tion Committee  held  a meeting  at  the  Exeter 
Guildhall,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor, 
for  the  purpose  of  further  discussing  the  designs 
submitted  to  them.  The  designs  under  con- 
sideration bore  the  mottoes  “Exon,”  “Jan 
Ridd,”  and  “ Fortiter.”  The  majority  of  the 
votes  were  given  in  favour  of  the  design  “ Exon,” 
and  on  the  sealed  envelope  being  opened  it  was 
found  that  the  author  of  this  was  Mr.  S.  K. 
Greenslade,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  University  Hall, 
London.  Mr.  Greenslade  enclosed,  under  cover, 
a tender  from  Messrs.  H.  Hems  & Sons,  Exeter, 
who  undertook  to  carry  out  the  y/ork  and  erect 


the  memorial  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee 
for  the  total  sum  of  200/.,  including  architect’s 
charges.  The  committee  resolved  to  adopt 
“Exon’s”  design,  subject  to  the  City  Council 
assenting  to  its  being  placed  on  the  Lower-terrace, 
outside  the  Assize  Courts,  on  Northemhay.  The 
memorial  takes  the  form  of  a pedestal  raised  on 
two  steps,  and  surmounted  by  a square  shaft, 
having  a cap  with  the  Royal  Crown  as  a terminal. 
There  are  four  panels.  On  one  is  the  profile  of 
Dr.  Bucknill  in  high  relief,  and  on  the  other 
panels  inscriptions  are  to  be  inserted.  Above 
the  panels  are  medallions  in  which  will  be 
inserted  the  figures  1S52,  1S94,  the  monogram 
“V.R.,”  and  the  City  Arms.  The  memorial 
will  be  over  20  ft.  in  height.  The  premium  of 
5/.  was  awarded  to  the  author  of  “Fortiter,” 
subject  to  the  provision  that  the  Council  assent  to 
“ Exon’s  ” memorial  being  erected  as  proposed. 
This  design  was  the  work  of  Messrs.  J. 
Whitehead  & Sons,  of  Aberdeen. 

***  We  cannot  accept  any  statements  of  the 
result  of  competitions  except  from  public 
announcements  or  from  official  communications. 


The  Glasgow  Schooi.  of  Art.— The  results 
of  the  examinations  and  competitions  in  connexion 
with  the  Science  and  .\rt  Department  received  for 
this  school,  s.ays  the  GUisgaio  Herald,  show  that  the 
past  session  has  been  very  successful,  the  school 
fully  maintaining  the  high  position  it  holds  amongst 
the  schools  of  art  of  the  United  Kingdom.^  In  the 
national  competition  32  medals  and  Queen's  prizes 
have  been  received,  being  ii  more  than  last  year. 
These  comprise  i gold  medal  (out  of  9 granted  to  the 
whole  kingdom).  2 silver  medals,  14  bronze  medals, 
and  15  Queen's  prizes.  The  gold  and  silver 
medals,  together  with  4 bronze  medals  and  5 
Queen's  prizes,  are  awarded  for  architecture, 
7 bronze  medals  and  i Queen’s  prize  are  given 
for  design,  2 bronze  medals  and  8 (Jueen's  prizes 
for  modelling,  and  a bronze  medal  and  Queen's  prize 
for  life  drawing.  Three  national  book  prizes  are 
also  awarded  for  the  special  e.xcellencc  of  individual 
sets  of  works.  Thirteen  free  scholarships  of  the 
value  of  3/.  each  have  been  granted  to  artisan 
students  of  the  evening  classes.  In  the  advanced 
local  examinations  640  passed  (283  first  class  and 
357  second  class)  are  registered.  Of  the  six 
students  submitted  for  the  three  days'  architectural 
design  examination,  two  passed  excellent,  three 
passed  first  class,  and  one  second  class.  The 
“Haldane”  scholarship,  value  50/.,  was  awarded 
for  the  seventh  consecutive  year  to  the  school.  The 
“ Alexander  Thomson  ” scholarship  of  60/.  was 
also  gained  by  a student,  as  also  a Royal  Academy 
three  years'  studentship  in  architecture.  Eight 
students  have  obtained  situations  as  designers, 
teachers,  &c.,  through  the  agency  of  the  school. 
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THE  “PARK”  HOSPITAL. 

Be  publish  this  week  the  general  plan,  and 
the  details  of  two  classes  of  wards,  of  the 
accepted  design  for  this  hospital,  by 
Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall.  As  we  consider  it  an 
exceptionally  well-planned  building  of  its  class, 
and  one  in  which  the  details  have  been  very  fully 
considered,  we  give  the  architect’s  descriptive 
report  nearly  in  full : — 

■'Report,  Specikication,  and  Estimate. 
Block  Plan. 

The  problems  presented  to  architects  in  designing 
this  hospital  were  how  to  conveniently  dispose  the 
various  buildings  on  a very  irregular  site  varying  in 
level  from  north  to  south  31  It.  and  from  east  to 
west  23  ft.  with  the  necessary  condition  of  avoiding 
steps  in  the  various  channels  of  communication  on 
the  ground  Hoor. 

In  this  design  the  author  submits  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Board  his  solution  of  these  problems. 

Speaking  of  the  scheme  generally,  the  author 
wishes  to  submit  that  he  has  paid  great  attention  to 
the  architectural  grouping  and  treatment  of  the 
whole. 

While  avoiding  any  outlay  that  can  for  a moment 
be  classed  as  extravagant,  an  endeavour  has  been 
made  in  the  composition  to  attain  quiet  dignity  and 
reposefulness  with  pleasant  detail,  and  with  these 
ends  in  view  it  has  been  sought  to  retain,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  surrounding  trees,  which  on  sanitary 
grounds  are  desirable.  It  may  be  noted  in  this 
connexion  that  the  superintendent's  house  has  been 
placed  in  part  of  the  pleasure  garden  of  the  old  house. 

The  composition,  then,  consists  in  a group  of  pic- 
turesque buildings  by  the  entrance  to  the  right, 
mostly  of  one  story,  between  which  the  road  leads 
to  the  centre  block.  In  this  position  a three-storied 
residence,  with  recessed  front  and  flanking  gables, 
terminating  in  a wavy  skyline,  screens  from  view  the 
less  interesting  business  department  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Well  in  advance,  and  at  the  foot  of  this,  is 
a one-storied  block,  studiously  plain  in  design,  which 
serves  to  give  scale  to  the  residence  itself,  while  high 
above  it,  to  the  rear,  is  the  clock  and  water-tower, 
with  its  steep  roof. 

Right  and  left  at  wide  intervals  range  the  eight 
pavilions,  which  face  towards  the  road,  terminated 
with  their  apparently-detached  towers,  which  serve 
to  emphasise  the  whole  design. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  levels,  the  author  has 
fi.xed,  on  a level  floor  to  the  main  corridor,  the  full 
width  of  the  central  group  of  buildings.  From  this 
level  easy  gradients  follow  the  general  rise  or  fall  of 
the  ground  in  various  directions.  As  the  main 
corridor  is  connected  with  pavilions,  which  are 
necessarily  different  in  level,  an  arcade  cloister 
treatment  is  given,  the  curved  lines  carrying  the  eye 
from  one  block  to  the  other  without  offence. 

This  corridor,  which  from  end  to  end  of  each 
group  of  pavilions  carries  the  airing  balcony  for  first- 
floor  wards,  is,  between  the  groups,  kept  down  to  a 
height  of  about  10  ft. 

Convenience  of  access  being  of  importance,  the 
entrance  gate  has  been  placed  at  the  nearest 
point  to  the  main  road  from  London.  The  gates 
open  into  a roadway  30  ft.  wide,  and  are  flanked  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  porter’s  lodge  and  residence  of 
the  medical  superintendent,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  block  for  discharge  of  patients,  while  imme- 
diately in  face  are  the  offices  for  general  supervision. 
I he  road  opposite  these  offices  branches  right  and 
left,  and  is  continued  20  ft.  wide  all  round  the 
hospital.  Adjoining,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
discharge  block,  is  that  for  medical  education,  with 
which  is  inco'-porated  the  laboratory  and  post- 
mortem rooms,  and,  naturally,  the  mortuary  is 
placed  behind  these  in  a position  to  which  bodies 
can  readily  be  removed  from  the  hospital  by  the 
corridor  at  the  west  of  the  central  admini.'itration 
buildings,  and  from  which  they  can  be  removed 
directly  to  the  road. 

To  the  east  of  this  block  the  steward's  residence 
commands  the  cartway  entrance  to  his  stores  yard. 

The  hospital  entrance  and  reception  block  is 
placed  in  a central  situation.  The  middle  door  and 
hall  are  for  the  staff  and  for  business  visitors  to  the 
matron  and  others,  all  being  under  the  control  of  a 
porter.  On  one  side  of  this  hall  are  the  rooms  for 
ambulance  nurses  and  the  night  superintendent,  on 
the  other  the  general  waiting-room  for  visitors  to 
patients,  with  cloak-rooms  attached.  The  east  and 
west  doors  in  the  block  give  access  to  the  patients' 
examination-rooms  for  the  diphtheria  and  enteric 
wards  on  the  one  side,  and  for  the  scarlet-fever 
wards  on  the  other,  accessible  through  the  corridors 
to  left  and  right. 

Behind,  and  rising  far  above  this  one-storied 
block,  are  the  residences  for  the  matron  and  female 
servants,  and  the  male  servants,  and  the  kitchen  and 
steward's  stores,  with  large  yard. 

The  matron’s  quarters  have  been  placed  in  the 
female  block  rather  than  in  a separate  house,  because 
she  has  thus  her  subordinate  female  officers  near  her 
She  is  close  to  her  office  and  needle-room,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  readily  accessible  to  visitors 
All  these  buildings  are  central  for  the  general 
service  of  the  hospital,  and  it  has  been  sought  to 
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make  them  also  very  open  to  both  sun  and  wind, 
while  internal  aeration  has  been  carefully  studied. 

To  the  east  of  these  buildings  is  the  residence  of 
the  assistant  medical  officers,  in  convenient  con- 
tiguity to  the  entrance  to  the  diphtheria  wards,  and 
equally  convenient  for  service  from  the  kitchen. 

To  the  east  of  the  central  administrative  block  are 
the  pavilions  for  diphtheria  and  enteric  diseases. 
These  are  disposed  on  two  floors,  the  upper  floor 
approached  by  a staircase  and  lift  placed  internally, 
but  approached  from  the  outer  air  quite  separate 
from  the  lower  ward  entrance. 

If  it  should  be  requisite  at  any  future  time  to  add 
other  short  pavilions  to  the  south  of  the  corridor, 
space  has  been  left  for  the  purpose,  in  which  case  it 
is  suggested  that  one  staircase  and  one  lift  (marked 
E on  plan)  would  sen-e  both  north  and  south  blocks, 
as  described  further  on  in  relation  to  scarlet-fever 
wards.  The  roof  of  the  main  corridor  is  made  to 
serve  as  an  airing  balcony  at  the  south  end  of  the 
upper  wards,  and  it  is  lioped  it  would  prove  a boon 
to  the  patients  able  to  bask  in  the  sun. 

The  height  from  the  ground  floor  level  of  the 
diphtheria  wards  to  the  eaves  of  the  roof  of  each 
block  is  30  ft. , the  space  between  each  pair  of  twelve 
bed  wards  being  76  ft. 

To  the  south,  distant  150  ft.  from  these  pavilions, 
is  the  nurses'  home.  This  position  has  been  chosen 
for  the  following  reasons ; — It  is  handy  for  service 
from  the  general  kitchen,  it  is  almost  equally  con- 
venient for  nurses  in  the  diphtheria,  scarlet,  and 
isolation  wards.  It  is  in  the  quietest  position,  and 
to  the  houses  on  adjacent  properties  it  is  free  from 
the  objections  attaching  to  the  proximity  of  any 
other  hospital  building.  The  bedrooms  for  night 
nurses  are  at  the  east  end,  at  the  remotest  distance 
from  the  necessary  noise  attaching  to  the  service  and 
dav  work. 

The  dispensary  faces  the  infirmary  in  a central 
position. 

The  infirmary  is  to  the  south  of  the  central 
administration  blocks,  and  where  there  are  attached 
wards  provision  is  made  for  through  currents  of  air. 

Between  this  building  and  the  kitchen  is  a tower 
to  support  a large  water-tank,  for  primary  use  in  the 
event  of  fire.  The  tower  is  also  utilised  for  a clock, 
and  also  for  the  necessary  telephone  exchange  and 
fire-alarm  indicator.  It  will  have  a lightning  con- 
ductor. 

To  the  west  of  the  centre,  in  the  front,  are  placed 
eight  pavilions  of  two  stories  each  for  scarlet  fever, 
of  the  same  height  as  the  diphtheria  wards,  and  at 
similar  distances  apart.  Two  separate  arrangements 
for  access  to  the  upper  floors  are  shown,  the  first  with 
internal  warmed  staircases.  This  necessitates  a stair- 
case and  lift  to  each  pavilion  north  and  south  of  the 
corridor.  An  alternative  arrangement  is,  however, 
shown  on  the  scale  drawing,  and  illustrated  by 
i-in.  scale  details,  by  which  one  staircase  and  lift 
are  made  to  serve  for  the  two  pavilions.  It  is 
proposed  to  treat  this  staircase  in  all  respects  as  a 
part  or  continuation  of  the  open  corridor.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  open 
corridor  would  justify  this  treatment  on  sanitary 
grounds,  while  the  manifest  economy  of  working 
one  lift  is  submitted  as  a justification  for  the 
arrangement.  If  this  be  adopted,  a nurees'  duty- 
room  may  be  attached  to  the  large  twenty-bed 
wards,  and,  with  so  many  beds,  this  may  be  found 
a great  convenience  for  the  transaction  of  the 
statistical  and  report  work. 

To  the  south  of  the  scarlet  fever  hospital  are 
placed  the  isolation  wards,  served  from  a separate 
corridor. 

The  laundry  and  workshops  are  placed  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  site,  in  an  inconspicuous 
position,  but,  as  they  should  be,  in  an  open  spot. 
They  are  high,  so  that  all  smoke,  &c.,  may  be 
carried  well  above  the  hospital  wards. 

In  the  yard  are  steeping  tanks  for  foul  articles. 

Attached  to  the  staff  laundry  is  a good  bleaching- 
ground.  The  artificer's  shops,  engine-room,  &c., 
surround  a yard,  which  enables  everything  to  be 
kept  tidy. 

it  will  be  noted  that  the  general  trend  of  all  the 
wards  is  north  and  south,  giving  the  maximum  of 
sunlight  to  all  walls.  Windows  are  also  placed 
close  to  the  angles  of  the  wards,  so  that  no  part 
may  be  left  untouched  by  the  sunlight. 

The  wards  are  protected  from  the  cold  north 
winds  by  towers  containing  the  baths,  water-closets, 
&c.,  and  in  like  manner  the  airing-courts  are  pro- 
tected by  walls. 

Description  of  a Ward. 

A description  of  one  large  ward  will  suffice  for 
all,  premising  it  by  saying  that  the  specified  wall 
space,  floor  area,  and  cube  have  been  strictly 
adhered  to.  The  ward,  then,  is  14  ft.  in  clear 
height.  It  is  approached  from  the  main  corridor 
and  it  has  at  its  other  end  an  external  staircase  for 
fire-escape  and  for  subsidiary  access  to  the  airing- 
court.  The  floor  of  the  lower  story  is  placed  at  an 
average  of  not  less  than  4 ft.  above  the  ground. 
The  floor  is  of  steel  and  concrete,  covered  with  inch 
polished  wainscot  bedded  in  bituminous  mastic 
directly  on  the  concrete,  leaving  no  space  whatever 
beneath.  The  walls  are  without  skirting  or  any  other 
projection,  all  angles  being  rounded. 

The  heating  is  by  open  flies  and  hot-water 
radiators.  The^e  are  four  open  fires  in  the  centre  of 
the  width,  so  arranged  that  all  parts  of  the  >var4  get 
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a share  of  radiant  heat,  while  every  patient  is  abl<' 
to  see  the  fire.  The  brick  stack  Iwtween  the  fiooc 
and  the  mantelshelf  is  entirely  faced  with  glazec 
bricks  of  a quiet  tint.  There  is  no  chimney-piece' 
but  the  glazed  bricks  form  the  fireplace,  the  fire 
being  on  the  floor,  the  hearth  being  raised.  Thi 
fire  is  fed  by  air  drawn  from  above  the  floor  undef 
the  hearth,  and  this  forms  an  outlet  ventilator  fo  i 
the  heavy  air  in  the  room. 

At  the  ceiling  level  it  is  proposed  to  construct  r; 
longitudinal  air-shaft  of  metal.  This  is  to  withdrav, 
the  super-heated  air  from  the  top  of  the  room,  ana 
will  be  fitted  with  valves. 

Fresh  air  is  introduced  through  a grated  aperturt 
from  without  into  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  radiatoric 
placed  under  alternate  windows. 

These  radiators  serve  to  supplement  the  heat  fronr 
the  open  fires,  and  as  the  centres  from  which  heat  is 
obtained  are  thus  distributed  around  the  walls  anrt 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  an  equable  temperature  car, 
be  obtained. 

Each  window  has  a pair  of  sashes  and  a transonri 
light  hung  with  butts  and  worked  by  an  Adams: 
rod-opener.  All  windows  are  carried  up  to  Ihell 
ceiling,  by  which  means  greater  cleanliness  anc: 
more  reflected  light  is  obtained.  Narrow  windo^^»J 
are  also  placed  close  to  the  angles  of  rooms,  as  beforei 
noted. 

The  doors  to  the  large  w.ard  are  to  be  hung  in  si 
pair  with  check-action  swing-hinges.  The  door» 
have  fanlights  carried  up  to  the  ceiling  made  tc 
open  for  through  currents  of  air. 

The  lobbies,  bath-rooms,  passages,  and  internan 
staircases  are  healed  by  similar  water-radiators  ancr 
the  small  ward  by  open  fire  and  radiators.  Thf'i 
construction  of  windows,  &c.,  is,  in  all  cases,  sirailai! 
to  that  in  large  wards. 

All  bath,  lavatory,  and  sink  external  wastes  dis^i 
charge  with  rounded  shoes  into  open  trenches  ancr 
thence  to  gulleys  placed  18  in.  from  the  walls. 

The  lavatories  have  been  purposely  placed  where 
they  are  readily  visible  by  the  ward  nurse  on  openingr 
the  door  from  ward.  This  enables  better  control  K : 
be  maintained,  especially  in  the  case  of  children.’i 

A separate  lavatory  and  water-closet  have  bcert 
attached  to  each  two-bed  ward  the  lavatory  in  ah 
cases  forming  a cross  ventilation  ante  to  the  watei  •. 
closet. 

A similar  arrangement  is  adopted  for  the  nurse.  . 

Generally. 

The  same  principles  have  been  adopted  tlirough'l 
out  the  hospital  and  it  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  ici 
repeat  a description  of  them. 

It  may,  however,  be  appropriate  to  mention  Ihai; 
the  modes  of  placing  all  the  baths,  w'ater-closels  l 
&c.,  in  a " disconnected"  tower  has  been  aclootece 
for  nurses,  matrons,  and  servants'  houses,  storest 
kitchen,  and  laundry;  indeed,  for  all  but  the  private 
residences,  and  in  all  cases  (as  in  the  nurses’  home)’ 
where  there  are  corridors  leading  to  the  towers,  twe* 
pairs  of  windows  are  placed  in  the  neck  or  bridge^ 
with  a door  between,  so  that  while  the  tower  is  cuv 
off  by  the  door,  there  is  ventilation  to  the  corridor.  , 

It  may  now  be  convenient  to  describe  the  general 
arrangements  in  more  detail : — 

Ptnver. 

The  boiler-house  for  the  entire  service  of  thei 
hospital  is  placed  as  part  of  the  l.nundry  block. 

The  boilers  are  under  the  drying-closets  of  thd 
laundries,  so  placed  because  the  heat  there  is  ol 
service,  and  because  the  arrangement  lends  itself  tc 
convenience  in  several  ways.  Thus,  while  the  face' 
of  the  boilers  are  in  a lofty  well-lighted  and  venlini 
lated  chamber  some  18  ft.  high,  the  steam  piper 
are  taken  from  the  back  direct  through  a subway  tc 
the  south  main  corridor.  Coal  vaults  containing: 
about  150  tons  arc  at  the  rear  or  south  of  the  boilers.i 
accessible  to  carts  from  the  back  road,  aud  thus  thel 
place  is  kept  free  from  dirt. 

The  total  nominal  b.p.  provided  is  adequate  toi 
allow  of  one  boiler  always  being  out  of  use  as  a 
stand-by. 

The  engine-room  is  made  large  to  give  ample 
space.  It  is  proposed  to  have  separate  engines  to 
work  the  laundry  and  the  electric  plant.  These  have 
each  special  work  to  do,  and  special  types  are  more 
economical  for  the  work  to  be  done  respectively. 

This  room  will  contain  the  accumulator  lor  the 
high-pressure  lifts,  the  fire-engine,  &c.,  to  be 
described  later  on. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a convenient  yard  is  attached' 
to  the  engine-room  for  stores,  repairs,  &c.,  andi 
adjacent  to  it  an  open  store  for  an  additional  12c 
tons  of  coal. 

Lifts. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  nine  hydraulic  direct-acting 
high-pressure  lifts  for  the  general  service  of  the 
wards.  These  will  each  have  cages  about  7 ft.  by  4 ft. 
to  take  a patient  lying  down.  There  will  be  one 
in  each  of  the  four  diphtheria  pavilions,  one  to  each 
pair  of  scarlet-fever  pavilions,  and  one  in  the  most 
eastern  of  the  isolation  pavilions.  The  author  has 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  put  a lift  to  each  isolation 
, pavilion,  but  has  left  a place  so  that  this  may  be 
added  at  any  time. 

A suspended  hydraulic  lift  is  provided  in  steward’s 
stores,  capable  of  raising  10  cwt.  at  a time. 

A similar  lift  is  provided  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nurses'  home  to  raise  coals,  &c.,  to  the  upper  floors, 
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(and  at  the  east  end  a hand-power  lift  is  also  pro- 
ivided  as  an  auxiliary. 

I All  exhaust  water  will  be  pumped  back  for  re-use. 

Heating. 

I The  heating  is  proposed  to  be  by  low-pressure  hot 
iwater.  A separate  circulating  service  will  be  taken 
to  each  pavilion,  and  to  the  infirmary. 

Jlol-wafer  Supplies, 

The  hot-water  supply  to  baths,  lavatories,  sinks, 
&c. , throughout  the  wards,  infirmary,  and  cenlra- 
residences,  nurses'  home,  kitchen  and  scullery,  will 
be  on  a similar  system  but  kept  quite  distinct  from 
that  for  warming.  'I'he  natural  rise  of  the  ground 
favours  a rapid  and  hot  circulation  to  every  part. 

Lighting, 

The  lighting  throughout  all  buildings  including 
residences  will  be  electric.  The  roadway  within  the 
hospital  curtilage  has  been  similarly  lighted.  The 
engine  plant  to  be  used  consists  of  three  large  and 
one  small  engine  and  dynamo  combined  of  the 
“ Brush  Falcon  " type.  Two  of  the  large  ones  will 
supply  the  full  demand,  the  tiiird  being  astand-by  in 
case  of  break  down.  The  small  one  is  to  take  the 
night  service  when  the  lights  are  down. 

Telephones. 

In  complying  with  the  condition  that  there  should 
be  telephonic  communication  throughout,  the  initial 
expense  and  maintenance  bad  to  receive  considera- 
tion, and  the  author  has  worked  out  the  schedule 
hereto  appended  at  page  29  [author’s  report], 
showing  fifty-two  stations. 

It  is  proposed  to  adopt  Running's  transmitter  at 
each  station,  and  to  have  a central  exchange  in  the 
water-tower. 

Fire  Alarms. 

The  author  proposes  to  fix  at  each  of  the  points 
enumerated  hereunder  electric  pulls  or  pushes,  each 
one  of  which  will  ring  alarms  at  three  points  at  the 
same  time  — namely,  at  the  engine-room,  at  the 
men's  quarters,  and  at  the  gate-lodge,  while  an 
indicator  in  the  tower  exchange  will  notify  the  place 
of  origin  of  the  alarm. 


Schedule  of  Fire  Alarms. 

One  at  the  entrance  end  of  each  ward  . 36 

One  in  the  female  servants'  home  i 

One  in  the  men  servants'  home  i 

One  in  the  stores i 

Two  in  the  nurses’  home  2 

Three  in  the  infirmary  3 

One  in  the  laundry  r 

Total 45 

Fire  Appliances. 


It  is  proposed  to  place  a cast-iron  tank,  to  contain 
30,000  gallons,  or,  say,  130  tons  of  water,  at  the  top 
of  the  central  tower.  The  intention  is  that  this 
reserve  shall  always  keep  the  fire- mains  charged  at  a 
pressure  to  well  command  the  highest  part  of  the 
hospital,  so  that  at  the  first  outbreak  there  may  be 
water  available.  It  is  probable  that  this  supply 
alone  would  effectually  control  any  fire  likely  to 
arise. 

Off  the  4-in.  service  mains  3-in.  branches  will  be 
taken  to  sixty-one  hydrants. 

Kitchen  Fittings. 

It  is  intended  to  do  all  the  cooking  by  steam  and 
gas.  The  steam  will  be  from  the  main  to  heating- 
chamber.  The  kitchen  will  be  fitted  wiih  roasting 
and  baking  ovens,  steam-jacketed  boiling-pans  for 
meat,  soups,  stews,  &c.,  boiling  vessels  for  water, 
beef-tea  pans,  &c. . all  of  the  most  modern  type. 

The  scullery  will  have  wooden,  copper-lined  sinks, 
tanks  for  vegetables,  cabbage  boilers,  potato 
steamers,  &c. 

Laundry,  b’c. 

The  disinfecting  apparatus  proposed  to  be  used 
is  Lyons'  patent. 

Steeping  tanks  are  provided  in  the  yards  in  a con- 
venient position  out  of  the  traffic  run.’ 

On  the  plan  the  general  arrangement  of  plant  in 
the  laundry  proper  is  shown. 

It  is  of  the  most  modern  type,  and  hardly  needs 
detailed  description.  Attention  is,  however,  drawn 
to  two  or  three  points.  1.  To  obviate  the  wear  and 
tear  of  clothes  in  the  boiling  tanks  by  use  of  the 
ordinary  copper-sticks,  it  is  proposed  to  have  the 
tank  fitted  with  galvanised  iron  cage,  lifting  gear 
and  overhead  traveller  for  running  the  cage  into  the 
rinsing  tank. 

2.  Ihe  wash  troughs  are  to  be  of  enamelled 
porcelain. 

3.  The  drying  closets  are  fitted  with  horses  of  the 
usual  modern  type,  but  the  drying  is  not  as  in  old 
times,  by  natural  evaporation.  It  is  proposed  to  fit, 
where  shown,  a steam-heated  battery,  drawing  air 
from  the  ironing-room,  and  driving  about  5,000 
cubic  feet  of  heated  air  per  minute  through  the 
closet  at  a maximum  temperature  of  135  deg.  This 
ensures  rapid  drying. 

!j  The  receiving  and  delivery  rooms  will  be  heated 
)y  steam-pi|)es. 

The  airing-room  h^  been  kept  distinct  from  the 
roning-rooin.  This  is  better  in  many  ways. 

The  whole  building  is  well  lignted  by  a large  lan- 
ern,  extending  from  end  to  end,  and,  in  addition, 
)y  windows  where  most  required,  as  shown  on  plan, 
['he  extraction  of  steam  is  by  means  of  a 36-in. 
jfan  at  the  east  end.  'I'he  shaft  is  proposed  to  be  gf  j 
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stock  brick,  with  a stone  cap,  as  shown,  fitted  with 
a lightning  conductor. 

Attached  to  the  shaft  is  a Crane's  destructor,  as 
required. 

Materials  for  Building. 

The  materials  proposed  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction are  as  follows  : — 

Concrete  in  trenches,  i part  of  blue  lias  lime  and  5 
of  gravel  ballast  and  sand. 

Concrete  in  floors,  i cement  to  4 coke  breeze. 

Stock  bricks  are  used  throughout,  with  dressings 
and  mouldings  of  red  bricks. 

Copings  to  be  of  red  terra-cotta. 

The  inner  face  of  walls  of  laundry  and  soda-store 
are  of  glazed  bricks,  and  so  are  the  faces  of  boilers. 

The  columns  and  entablature  of  the  education 
block,  &c.,  to  be  of  Portland  stone. 

The  floors  to  be  of  steel  girders  and  concrete,  in 
all  but  the  private  residences,  where  they  ai'e  pro- 
posed to  be  of  fir  of  the  usual  construction. 

The  covering  of  floors  in  sanitary  towers,  water- 
closets,  lavatories,  corridors,  airing-balconies,  stores, 
basement,  coal-stores,  staff-scullery,  and  similar 
places,  is  of  granolithic  cement. 

Ward  floors  of  polished  wainscot ; others  of  deal. 

Roofs  are  to  have  on  the  rafters  boarding,  felt 
vertical  battens,  slating  battens,  and  Bangor  slates, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  medical  superintendent's 
residence,  where  Broseley  tiles  are  proposed  to  be 
used. 

Walls  and  ceilings  of  buildings  for  patients  and  of 
disinfector  are  finished  with  Parian  cement,  ceilings 
of  corridors  with  trowelled  Portland  cement,  walls 
and  ceilings  of  residences  generally  with  plaster. 

Drainage. 

Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the  drains  and 
notes  on  the  block  plan. 

The  drainage  scheme  is  there  described  and  shown 
in  some  detail. 

The  scheme  may  generally  be  described  to  con- 
template : — 

1.  The  separation  of  all  drains  of  infected  build- 
ings from  all  of  non-infected  buildings. 

2.  The  effectual  ventilation  of  all  foul  drains. 

3.  At  the  head  of  the  drains,  where  advisable,  the 
batb-wastes  have  been  taken  to  syphon-flushing 
tanks,  so  that  a volume  of  water  may  periodically 
flush  or  scour  the  drain. 

4.  It  is  assumed  that  th«  rain-water  must,  in 
compliance  with  the  Act,  go  into  the  sewer,  other- 
wise it  might  be  taken  to  an  ornamental  pond,  and, 
if  thought  desirable,  it  could  be  pumped  up  for  use 
on  the  premises.  Its  volume  is  considerable. 

Airing  Courts. 

The  whole  of  these  courts  and  Ihe  space  under 
pavilions  is  proposed  to  be  paved  with  granolithic 
cement. 

Roads  and  Paths. 

The  roads  are  proposed  to  be  4-in.  coarse  core, 
4-in.  burnt  ballast,  and  4-in.  gravel.  They  will  be 
drained  into  the  main  rain  drain.  'These  roads  will 
all  be  electrically  lighted. 

Fencing,  &rc.,  and  Laying  out  Grounds. 

Having  regard  to  the  trees  about  the  whole 
boundary,  in  many  cases  close  to  the  fence,  it  is  not 
thought  desirable  to  build  brick  walls,  as  the  roots 
would  in  time  crack  and  twist  them.  It  is  therefoie 
proposed  to  use  7 ft.  oak  “ park"  fencing  for  the 
general  enclosing  of  the  site,  but  in  places  shown  on 
plan  brick  walls  will  be  constructed.  The  entrance 
will  have  massive  plain  piers,  surmounted  by  electric 
light,  and  wroughl-iron  gates  of  suitable  design. 

The  Estimates. 

The  estimates  have  been  prepared  with  every  care, 
and  in  considerable  detail.  Approximate  quan- 
tities have  been  taken  out  by  a well-known  surveyor 
for  one  of  the  large  pavilions,  and  for  a bay 
of  the  corridor  and  subway.  These  quantities 
have  been  priced  by  a firm  of  contractors  of  high 
standing,  and  on  their  estimate  the  prices  have  been 
based. 

In  the  pavilion  bills,  the  sanitary  tower,  the  large 
ward,  and  the  south  block  were  each  kept  separate. 
By  means  of  the  first  of  these  accurate  data  exists 
for  pricing  all  sanitary  towers  throughout,  and  by 
means  of  the  other  divisions  for  pricing  all  patients' 
buildings.  Quantities  were  also  taken  out  for 
drainage,  paving  of  courts,  roads  and  paths,  walls, 
fencing,  &c.,  lifts  and  services,  heating,  hot  water 
supplies,  electric  lighting,  telephones,  fire-alarms, 
fire  appliances,  kitchen  and  scullery  fittings,  laundry 
fittings,  engines  and  boilers,  and  estimates  similarly 
obtained  from  builders  and  specialists. 

The  total  cost  of  the  whole  hospital  gives,  on  the 
basis  of  500  patients'  beds,  a cost  per  bed  of  nearly 
370/.,  and  having  regard  to  the  modern  standard  of 
a first-class  fever  hospital,  it  is  submitted  that  this 
is  moderate.” 


ST.  GEORGE’S,  WORCESTER. 

This  church  is  being  built  at  the  end  of  St. 
George’s-square,  Worcester,  to  replace  a small 
and  inconvenient  church  erected  some  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago.  It  will  seat  about  730  persons,  and  , 
will  cost  about  7,500/.  The  total  width  is  60  ft., 
and  the  length  117  ft.  The  internal  width  of 
j nave  and  chancel  is  27’4ft.,  and  the  height  to 
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ridge  51  'o  ft.  The  materials  used  are  red  Stone- 
house  bricks  and  Bath  stone,  the  roof  being 
covered  with  Westmoreland  slates.  The  decora- 
tion and  some  of  the  fittings  will  be  executed  as 
funds  permit.  The  church  will  be -lighted  with 
electricity.  Messrs.  Thomas  Collins  & Godfrey 
are  the  builders,  Mr.  Birch  acting  as  clerk  of  the 
works  and  Mr,  Rumsey  as  foreman. 

Aston  Webb. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


PROPOSED  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CATHEDRAL  IN  LONDON. 

Sir, — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Cardinal 
Wiseman  and  the  late  Cardinal  Manning.  The 
authorities  secured  a most  suitable  site  for  such 
a building  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Cardinal 
Manning,  and  have  now  decided  to  erect  a 
cathedral  worthy  of  its  name.  To  do  this  suc- 
cessfully it  is  most  desirable  to  invite  architects 
to  compete  for  the  proposed  cathedral,  and  thus 
to  secure  the  best  and  most  suitable  plan  for  such 
an  important  edifice.  To  arrive  at  an  unprejudiced 
decision  the  jury  should  consist,  say,  of  the  heads 
of  the  principal  academies  of  Europe — viz-, 
Rome,  Munich,  Paris,  Berlin,  &c.  Roman. 


CROYLAND  ABBEY. 

Sir, — The  writer  of  your  short  paper  on  Croy- 
land  Abbey  seems  to  think  that  Canon  Moore's  plan 
was  purely  conjectural.  In  this  he  is  mistaken. 
The  position  of  bolh  the  Abbot's  and  the  Monk's 
door  could  be  seen  m the  remains  of  the  old  south 
aisle  wall  before  it  was  destroyed  in  1859.  'Flie 
Abbot's  door  was  opposite  the  third  bay,  and  the 
Monks'  door  opposite  the  eight!)  bay.  Your  writer 
also  seems  to  think  that  the  transepts  had  no 
western  aisle.  A few  years  ago,  and  for  aught  I 
know  now,  the  weathering  of  the  west  aisle  of  the 
south  transept  could  be  seen  on  the  remains  of  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  central  tower.  Though 
western  aisles  to  transepts  were  not  very  common, 
the  south  transept  of  Peterborough  Cathedral 
and  the  transepts  of  Spalding  Parish  Church  (both 
near  Croyland)  show  that  they  did  sometimes  exist. 

Canon  Moore’s  papers  on  Croyland  were  edited  by 
the  Rev.  K.  Manners  Sanderson,  and  printed  by 
Robert  .Appleby,  of  Spalding.  They  give  a fairly 
full  account  of  the  Abbey,  and  are  well  worth  read- 
ing. Unfortunately  they  do  not  say  a word  (for 
reasons  which  some  people  will  understand)  of  his 
own  great  personal  exertions  to  preserve  the 
splendid  west  front  of  the  nave  from  ruin. 

J.  H.  Green. 


VENTILATION  FROM  ABOVE  OR 
BELOW. 

Sir, — Having  for  many  years  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  this  class  of  work  as  carried  out  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  I think  my  information  is 
fairly  up  to  date  in  what  has  been  accomplished. 
It  has  perhaps  been  the  more  interesting  to  me,  as 
the  greatest  simplicity  is  shown  in  their  endeavour  to 
overcome  this  very  difficult  subject.  That  success 
lies  with  them  in  their  system  of  floor  ventilation  is  a 
fact,  and  for  this  reason  I do  not  think  it  should  be 
lightly  passed  over  simply  on  the  ground  of  the 
products  from  the  burning  of  gas.  We  are  told  that 
the  more  deleterious  elements  descend  to  the  floor  as 
it  is — in  consequence  of  their  greater  specific  gravity. 
The  iniensely-rarified  air  that  hovers  near  the  ceiling 
would  be  so  diluted  by  the  incoming  fresh  air  that 
only  an  agreeable  warmth  would  be  apparent  in  its 
descent  to  the  floor. 

Again,  many  people  are  troubled  with  cold  feet, 
and  yet  everything  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  can 
scheme  goes  to  support  and  further,  yea,  to  invite, 
the  cold  air  currents  along  the  floor.  Is  this  in  the 
wake  of  progress  ? I am  inclined  to  say,  go  to  the 
Chinese  and  learn  of  them. 

I cannot  help  thinking  if  some  of  our  eminent 
architects  who  are  anxious  to  secure  the  best  results 
for  their  clients  would  ask  a few  engineers  for  a 
scheme  in  competition  they  would  stand  a chance  of 
seeing  a better  way  than  the  present  unsatisfactory 
one  of  attracting  the  foul  air  from  abcnie. 

R.  C. 


BUILDING  STONES  AT  THE  ANTWERP 
EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — In  your  capital  article  under  this  heading, 
reference  is  made  to  the  frequent  use  in  the  Italian 
section  of  a soft  white  material  that  had  undergone 
special  preparation,  in  lieu  of  statuary  marble,  for 
statues,  groups  of  figures,  &c.  This  is,  as  the 
writer  rightly  assumes,  a kind  of  gypsum,  a while 
alabaster  we  know  in  the  trade  as  Castillino  marble. 
The  “preparation"  is  particularly  simple,  and 
merely  consists  of  boiling  the  figure  or  panel  after  it 
is  closely  roughed  out.  By  this  process  all  irans- 
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parency  is  taken  out  of  the  stuff,  and  it  becomes  a 
dead  white.  Everyday*sort-of-things  gel  fine  names 
sometimes,  as  the  following  will  illustrate At 
Chicago,  last  year,  models  of  a determined-looking 
female,  wearing  a breastplate  with  the  words 
“ 1 Will,"  upon  it,  were  sold  in  that  city  at  a rather 
long  price.  Examining  one  of  these  one  day  I 
remarked  upon  the  great  cost,  and  added  "Why, 
they  are  only  plaster  of  Paris  casts."  In  reply,  after 
the  fashion  of  his  class  in  that  city,  the  man  contra- 
dicted me  bluntly,  and  said  “They're  made  of  a 
preparation  of  Alabaster  !'' 

Harry  Hems. 


ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH,  EASTCHESTER, 
NEW  YORK. 

This  little  church  was  erected  in  the  year 
A.i'.  1765,  by  a tax  levied  upon  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  alike,  then  becoming,  under  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  Jaw,  the  property  of  the 
Church  established  by  law,  Lr.,  the  Anglican. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect  that  its  first  Encum- 
bent not  only  claimed  the  building,  but  tried  to 
keep  the  Dissenters  out  after  they  had  been 
taxed  towards  its  erection.  The  stone  spire  was 
built  a few  years  ago,  following  the  lines  of  the 
original  wooden  one.  The  Communion  plate 
(flagon,  four  chalices  and  paten)  dates  from  1S29. 

E.  E.  D. 


ttbc  Stuhent’s  Column. 

DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
SUPPLY.  — X. 

MEASUREMENT  AND  ESTIMATION  OF  THE  FLOW 
OF  W.ATER. 

Hue  units  of  measurement  usually  adopted 
in  gauging  the  flow  of  water  are  the  cubic 
foot  and  gallon  for  capacity,  and  a 
minute,  second,  or  twenty-four  hours  for  time. 

An  imperial  gallon  of  water  at  a temperature  of 
62  deg.  Fahr.,  and  a barometric  pressure  of  thirty 
inches,  weighs  10  lbs.  ; and  a aibic  foot  contains 
6-235  (practically  6i)  gallons. 

The  flow  of  water  through  sluices,  pipes,  or 
channels  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  falling 
bodies,  and  its  motion  would  be  uniformly 
accelerated  but  for  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
friction  and  form  of  the  channel. 

The  theoretical  velocity  due  to  the  force  of 
gravitation,  friction  being  neglected,  is  expressed 

by  the  formula,  

V = -f  2 g h. 


Wheic  t'  = velocity  in  feet  per  second. 

,,  g ■=.  the  force  of  gravitation,  or  the  velo- 
city acquired  by  a body  falling  through 
space  under  the  influence  of  the 
attraction  of  the  earth,  in  one  second. 

,,  h = the  head,  vertical  distance  through 
which  the  water  has  fallen,  or  differ- 
ence in  level  of  the  tw’o  ends  of  the 
channel,  in  feet. 

The  numerical  value  of  ^varies  slightly  accord- 
ing to  the  altitude  and  the  latitude.  In  England 
the  value  usually  adopted  is  32-2  ft.  per  second. 
The  above  formula  may  therefore  be  written, 

V = 8-025  •<! 

If  to  the  natural  head  artificial  pressure  equiva- 
lent to  h'  ft.  has  been  added,  then 

V = S'025  -f  h + h' . 

These  formulte  require  modification  according 
to  the  particular  form  of  orifice  through  w-hich 
water  is  discharged. 

Gauging  by  Means  of  an  Orifice. 

The  discharge  of  water  through  an  orifice  is 
proportional  to  the  area  of  the  orifice  and  the 
mean  velocity  of  discharge.  Theoretically  the 
discharge  from  an  orifice  should  be  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  velocity  of  discharge  and  the  area 
of  the  orifice.  Experiment  has  shown,  however, 
that  the  converging  currents  of  water  as  they 
approach  the  aperture  produce  a contraction  in 
the  area  of  the  issuing  stream,  varying  in  degree 
according  to  the  form  of  the  orifice.  This  is 
called  the  “vena  contracta.”  A co-efficient, 
determined  by  experiment,  has  therefore  to  be 
applied  in  each  case,  so  as  to  make  allowance  for 
this  contraction. 

The  formula  for  discharge  through  an  orifice 
may  therefore  be  written,  _ 

Q = 8-025  f ° 

\\Tiere  Q = discharge  in  cubic  ft.  per  second. 

,,  a = area  of  orifice  in  square  ft. 

k = head  in  ft.,  or  the  height  of  the  .sur- 
face of  the  water  above  the  centre 
of  the  orifice. 

e = a co-efficient  applicable  to  the 
particular  form  of  orifice. 

The  following  values  for  c are  adapted  from 
those  given  in  Spon’s  Engineering  Tables  : — 
Round  or  square  orifices  in  a thin 

plate '62 

Sluice  at  end  of  a rectangular 

channel  '7° 

Short  tubes  (three  diameters  and 

under)  with  square  edges ’Si 

Short  tubes,  when  the  tube_  pro- 
jects into  a reservoir  or  cistern  71 


The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  experi- 
ments made  by  eminent  observers  upon  circular 
orifices  with  sharp  inner  edges  ; — 


Name. 

Head. 

Diameter 
of  Orifice. 

Co -efficient.  1 

Abbii  Bossut 

Feet. 

0-6 

Inches. 

0-649  ; 

=•7 

Venturi  

=■9 

1-6 

0-622  ' 

Rennie  

fo 

0 633 

1-0 

Eytelweiii 

2'4 

0-618 

Weisbach  

s*o 



Mr.  Mair-Rumley,  in  his  experiments  at  Messrs. 
Simpson  & Co.’s  works  at  Pimlico,  recorded  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, found  that  the  co-efficient  of  discharge  was 
affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  water. 

The  discharge  through  a submerged  orifice  is 
calculated  in  ‘exactly  the  same  manner,  except 
that  the  difference  in  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  on  either  side  of  the  orifice  is  taken  as  the 
head. 

Gauging  by  Means  of  JYeirs. 

For  thi.s  purpose  a sharp-edged  weir,  Figs.  14 
and  1 5,  gives  the  most  satisfactory  results.  A still- 


water  pond  should  be  formed  on  the  up-stream  side 
of  the  weir,  to  steady  the  flow  of  the  water.  A peg 
should  be  driven  at  a point  in  this  pond  as  far  as 


possible  from  the  weir,  and  the  upper  surface  of 
the  peg  should  be  made  perfectly  level  with  the 
upper  edge  of  the  weir.  As  it  is  difficult  to  drive 
.a  peg  with  precision  under  water,  especially  when 
the  bottom  of  the  pond  is  hard  and  stony,  the 
following  is  a useful  practice  : — Drive  the  peg  so 
that  its  upper  surface  is  slightly  below  the 
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required  level,  and  then  drive  a long  flat-headed 
nail  into  the  lop  of  the  peg.  By  means  of  a 
hammer  the  nail  may  be  easily  driven  until  its 
head  is  exactly  level  with  the  upper  surface,  or 
sill,  of  the  weir.  To  construct  a weir  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  discharge  of  a stream 
of  water,  a water-tight  dam  must  be  formed,  the 
best  material  for  which  is  clay.  In  this  dam  the 
weir  is  fixed,  which  usually  consists  of  a plank  or 
frame  of  wood,  with  a rectangular  notch  cut  in  its 
upper  edge.  The  plank  is  kept  in  a vertical 
position  by  means  of  stakes  driven  on  either  side 
of  it.  The  horizontal  edge  of  the  notch,  over 
which  the  water  flows,  must  be  fixed  perfectly 
level,  and  must  be  bevelled  so  as  to  present 
a thin  edge  on  the  up-stream  side.  The 
depth  of  the  water  below  the  sill  of  the  weir 
on  the  up-stream  side  should  not  be  less  than 
three  times  the  depth  of  the  water  flowing  over 
the  weir  ; and  the  difference  in  level  between  the 
surface  of  the  water  on  the  down-stream  side  of 
the  weir  and  the  sill  of  the  weir  should  not  be 
less  than  half  the  maximum  depth  of  the  water 
flowing  over  the  weir. 

The  theoretical  formula  for  the  discharge  of 
water  through  rectangular  notches  is, 

Q=f/v'(U)nT: 

where  / = length  of  notch  in  feet. 

II  = height  in  feet  of  the  free-level  of  the 
discharging  water  above  the  sill. 

Q = discharge  over  weir  in  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

Owing  to  the  interference  with  the  free  flow  of 
the  stream  occasioned  by  the  ends  and  sill  of  the 
notch,  a co-efficient,  f,  has  to  be  applied  to  this 
equation,  bringing  it  to  the  form — 

Q = ^{2g)  Ilf- 

The  co-efficient  c varies  with  / and  H. 

With  values  of  II  between  ‘25  and  2,  and 
with  / not  less  than  2,  the  co-efficient  c is  fairly 
constant,  and  may  be  taken  as  '62,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  for  the  discharge  of  water  through 
round  or  square  orifices  in  a thin  plate,  given 
above. 

In  cases  where  extreme  accuracy  is  not  re- 
quired. the  following  formula,  proposed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley,  h'.R.S.,  may  be 
employed  : — 

^ 2 

Where  Q'  = discharge  over  weir  in  gallons  per 
second. 

,,  /i  = depth  of  water  flowing  over  weir  in 
inches. 

,,  / = length  of  notch  in  feet. 

The  following  table  has  been  calculated  from 
tliis  formula  : — 


ing  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid  exposed  to  the  solid 
in  contact  therewith,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
quantity  of  fluid ; that  is,  the  friction  for  any 
given  quantity  of  water  is  as  the  surface  of  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  a river  directly,  and  as  the 
whole  quantity  of  water  in  the  river  inversely. 
Therefore,  supposing  the  whole  quantity  of  water 
to  be  spread  on  a horizontal  surface  equal  to  the 
bottom  and  sides,  the  friction  is  inversely  as  the 
height  at  which  the  river  would  then  stand,  which 
is  called  the  Hydraulic  Mean  Depth  (Eytelwein’s 
Hydraulics).  The  Plydraulic  Mean  Depth  may 
be  simply  stated  as  the  sectional  area  of  a stream 
divided  by  its  wetted  perimeter. 

Perhaps  the  most  generally  useful  formula  is 
that  devised  by  Eytelwein,  and  slightly  modified 
liy  Beardmore  : — 

V = \/  A X 2/ 

Where  v = velocity  in  feet  per  minute. 

,,  /i  = hydraulic  mean  depth. 

,,  f ~ fall  in  feet  per  mile. 

This  formula  must,  however,  be  used  with 
caution. 

The  following  formula  is  given  in  Box's 
“ Hydraulics  ” for  long  channels,  neglecting  head 
due  to  velocity  of  entry,  which  in  long  channels  is 
inappreciable : — 

C ^ X F X AU  ^ ^ 

\ L X P } 

Where  L = length  of  channel  in  yards. 

,,  A = cross  • sectional  area  of  stream  in 
square  feet. 

,,  P = wetted  perimeter. 

,,  F = fall  in  inches. 

,,  C = cubic  feet  discharged  per  minute. 

Gauging  by  Ricans  oj  Surface  Velocity. 

The  discharge  of  a stream  may  be  found  by 
observing  the  surface  velocity  by  means  of  a 
wooden  float  or  weighted  lube.  The  time 
occupied  by  the  float  in  passing  over  a measured 
distance  (which  should  be  as  great  as  possible)  is 
noted,  and  the  velocity  reduced  to  lineal  feet  pet 
second.  As  the  surface  velocity  in  the  centre  of 
a stream  is  greater  than  the  mean  velocity  of  the 
whole  body  of  water,  a proper  allowance  must  be 
made. 

The  proportion  which  the  mean  velocity  of  the 
water  in  a stream  of  tolerably  uniform  section 
bears  to  the  surface  velocity  at  the  centre  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  much  investigation. 
The  following  formula;,  amongst  others,  have 
been  proposed  : — 

U=  Mean  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 

V=  Surface  velocity  at  centre  in  feet  per  second. 

I. — Prony  : — 


y^V(V  + 7 783) 

V+iO'34S 


niSriIA.Rr.K  in  OAt.l.n.NS  I'KR  24  iiobrs  for  racii  foot  in  width  of  sill. 
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247,283 
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4 
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358.6.=2 

371.8.'.! 

385.291, 

398,7^1 

412,380 
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5 

497.548 

512.346 

527,088 

542,072 

619,078 

634,884 

650,788 

066,894 

683,094 

699,439 

715.899 

732.473 

749,186 

766,008 

782,966 

6 

All  measurements  of  depth  should  be  taken  at 
the  peg  above  referred  to,  which  should  be 
situated  at  least  3 ft.  above  the  weir.  A thin 
steel  rule  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Where,  however,  only  the  approximate  dis- 
charge is  required,  the  measurement  may  be  taken 
over  the  sill  of  the  weir.  This  method  will 
obviously  give  a low  discharge. 

Gauging  by  Rleans  of  Uniform  Channels. 

The  calculation  of  the  discharge  by  uniform 
channels,  such  as  canals  and  bye-washes,  is  of 
great  importance  in  waterworks  engineering,  and 
has  received  much  attention. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  it  was 
stated  that  the  flow  of  water  through  sluice- 
pipes  or  channels  is  governed  by  the  same  laws 
as  falling  bodies,  and  its  motion  would  be  uni- 
formly accelerated  but  for  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  friction  and  form  of  the  channel.  The 
principal  part  of  the  friction  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  velocity,  and  is  nearly  the  same  at  [ 
all  depths.  The  friction,  however,  varies  accord’ 


2.  — Neville  (for  velocities  less  than  10  ft.  per 
second,  in  small  channel.s) : — 

U = -8i6  V. 

3.  — Boileau  (depth  not  exceeding  i ft.)  : — 

U = 785  V to  '865  V. 

4.  — Beardmore  : — 

U = (V-t-2-5)-  ^5  V7 

The  discharge  is  found  by  mutiplying  the  mean 
sectional  area  by  the  mean  velocity  of  the  stream. 

On  a l^rge  scalean  instrument  called  a current- 
meter  is  frequently  used  to  determine  the  velocity, 
and  hence  the  discharge  of  a stream. 

The  results  arrived  at  by  the  above  methods 
are  only  to  be  adopted  when  more  reliable  data 
cannot  be  obtained. 

Very  small  streams  may  be  gauged  by  allowing 
the  water  to  flow  into  a vessel  of  known  capacity 
{e.i;.,  a fail  or  cistern),  and  noting  the  lime 
taken  in  filling. 

Rlemoranda. 

Cubic  ft,  per  minute  x 9,ooo  = gals.  per  24 hours. 

Gallons  X '1,604  = cubic  ft. 

Cubic  ft.  X 6'25  = gallons. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Additions  to  Bicrwick  Church,  Shrews- 
bury.— This  church,  which  stands  in  Berwick  Park, 
has  been  built  at  different  periods,  the  older  portions 
of  the  nave  dating  back  probably  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  Until  recently  it  consisted  of  a nave,  tower, 
and  porch.  The  tower  was  built  about  the  year 
1672  by  Sir  Samuel  Jones,  who  endowed  the  church 
and  built  and  endowed  the  adjoining  almshouses  and 
hospitals.  The  church  has  recently  been  enlarged  by 
Mr.  James  Watson  (for  many  years  M.  P.  for  Shrews- 
bury) by  the  erection  of  a new  chancel,  south  chancel 
aisle,  organ-chamber,  clergy  and  choir  vestries  and 
north  and  south  porches,  which  were  consecrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  on  the  28th  ult.  The  build- 
ings are  of  Grinsill  stone,  in  the  Classical  style  of  the 
buildings  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  semi- 
circular chancel  arch  is  the  full  height  of  the  nave, 
so  as  to  afford  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  east  end. 
There  are  four  inuUioned  windows  lighting  the 
chancel  and  organ-chamber.  The  ceilings  are  semi- 
circular vaults  panelled  with  moulded  ribs.  The  east 
window  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
Comere  & Capronnier,  of  Brussels,  representing 
“Christ  Blessing  Little  Children.  ” The  other  windows 
are  in  geometrical  patterns  by  Messrs.  Camm,  Bros,, 
of  Smethwick.  The  seventeenth-century  wrought- 
iron  altar  railing  has  been  restored  and  refixed. 
The  chancel  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles  from 
Messrs.  Godwin's  Lugwardine  Tileries.  Hereford. 
The  south  chancel  aisle  contains  oak  seats  for  the 
inmates  of  the  adjoining  almshouses.  The  ancient 
oak  pulpit  has  been  restored  and  refixed.  The 
oak  choir  seats,  prayer-desk,  and  eagle  lectern  have 
been  made  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  from  designs 
prepared  by  the  architect.  The  two-manual  organ 
has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Walker  & Sons,  of 
London.  The  whole  of  the  walls  of  nave  and  chancel, 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  have  been  panelled  in  oak  with 
carved  cornices,  the  east  end  having  emblematical 
carvings  by  Mr.  T.  Catley,  of  London.  The  hot-water 
heating,  gas-fittings,  and  ironwork,  are  by  Lea,  Sons 
& Co.  of  Shrewsbury.  The  whole  of  the  works  have 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Osborn,  architect,  of 
Birmingham,  the  contractors  being  Messrs.  W. 
Rowdier  & Sons,  of  Shrewsbury,  Mr.  James 
Thorneloe  having  been  clerk  of  the  works. 

Buildings  Extension  Scheme,  University 
OF  Aberdeen. — The  e.xecutive  committee  has  issued 
a further  appeal  for  additional  funds  to  complete 
this  scheme.  The  University  Court  has  contracted 
for  building  at  Marischal  College  an  east  wing, 
accommodating  the  Mitchell  Graduation  and  Exa- 
mination Hall,  Students'  Union,  and  Anatomical 
Department ; a north  wing,  accommodating  che- 
mistry, pathology,  surgery,  and  botany ; and 
heightening  the  central  tower ; and  at  King's 
College  a new  pavilion,  containing  gymnasium, 
refreshment-rooms,  and  attendant’s  house,  besides 
separate  accommodation  for  lady  students.  These 
buildings  are  now  in  progress,  part  of  the  east  wing 
being  roofed,  and  the  central  tower  already  forming 
a prominent  feature  in  the  view  from  high-lying 
parts  of  the  cit)'.  The  further  buildings  contem- 
plated at  Marischal  College  consist  of  a front  block 
to  Broad-street,  accommodating  administrative 
offices,  law,  practice  of  medicine,  agriculture, 
and  other  departments,  and  a south  wing 
accommodating  the  natural  philosophy  department. 
The  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen  has  undertaken 
to  rebuild  Greyfriars  Church,  an  ancient  edifice, 
formerly  the  college  kirk,  now  a quoad  sacra  parish 
church,  the  present  site  of  which  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  extension — the  new  church  costing  at  least 
6,000/.  The  Town  Council  has  also  handed  over 
to  the  University  Court,  free  of  cost,  the  Old  Water 
House  in  Broad-street,  valued  at  800/.,  and  has 
purchased,  at  a cost  of  3,350/.,  the  property  at  the 
corner  of  Broad-street  and  Queen-street,  with  the 
view  of  taking  down  the  buildings  and  completing 
the  improvement.  Mr.  A.  Marshall  Mackenzie, 
A.  R-S.A, , Aberdeen,  is  architect.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  mention  that  the  old  buildings  in  Broad- 
street  to  be  removed  to  make  way  for  the  extension 
include  the  house  where  Lord  Byron  lived  for  a 
time  while  a schoolboy  in  Aberdeen. 

Wicker  Goods  'Station,  Sheffield. — The 
Midland  Railway  Company's  Wicker  Goods  Station 
has  just  been  reopened,  after  alterations,  which  have 
been  going  on  there  since  June,  1892.  The  new  offices 
have  a frontage  to  Savile-street.  They  cover  an  area 
of  about  650  square  yards,  are  erected  of  redbrick, 
relieved  with  terra-cotta,  and  consist  of  three  sepa- 
rate floors.  On  the  ground-floor  is  the  general 
correspondence  office  and  offices  for  the  cashier,  staff 
clerks,  store-rooms,  &c.  On  the  second  floor  are 
offices  for  officials,  and  on  the  third  floor  are  similar 
offices.  The  offices  will  be  lighted  throughout  with 
electric  light,  and  for  general  working  convenience 
are  connected  by  a balcony  and  bridge  with  the 
goods  warehouse  and  by  spiral  staircases  with  the 
platforms  on  the  ground-floor  and  the  stock  ware- 
house above.  The  new  warehouse  consists  of  base- 
ment, ground  floor,  and  upper  floor.  The  base- 
ment is  used  for  the  stoiage  of  wines  and  spirits 
under  bond,  and  ale  in  casks,  and  has  a storage  area 
of  5,500  square  yards.  The  ground  floor  and  upper 
floor  are  each  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  they  are 
fitted  with  hydraulic  cranes,  lifts,  capstans,  and 
traverse  tables.  In  the  two  floors  there  is  a total 
area  available  for  general  storage  of  about  8,200 
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square  yards.  In  the  constiuction  of  these  buildings 
a large  amount  of  ironwork  has  been  used,  all 
of  which  is  of  English  make.  The  space  between 
the  offices  and  the  warehouse,  as  well  as  at  either 
end,  is  covered  with  a glass  awning,  measuring  some 
4,100  square  yards.  The  floor  is  laid  with  wood. 
The  goods-yard  has  been  entirely  remodelled,  and 
on  the  Spita’l  Hill  side  of  the  yard  an  engine-house 
has  been  erected,  in  which  are  placed  the  engines, 
boilers,  dynamos,  &c. , for  working  the  hydraulic 
appliances  and  the  electric  light.  The  electric  light 
installation  consists  of  three  single  cylinder  hori- 
zontal engines,  by  Marshall  & Sons,  Gainsbro', 
two  indicating  80  horse-power  each,  and  one  30 
horse -power,  four  35-light  arc  dynamos  of  the 
Thompson-Houslon  pattern,  and  one  incan- 
descent dynamo  for  300  16  candle-power  lamps, 
by  Mathen  & Platt.  The  incandescent  lamps 
are  for  the  offices,  and  in  the  Wicker 
warehouses  and  yard,  and  the  engine  - shed, 
Cardigan  and  Grimesthorpe  sidings,  there  will  be 
upwards  of  no  arc  lamps,  each  of  2,000  candle-power. 
The  general  contractors  are  Messrs.  G.  Longden 
& Sons,  Xeepsend,  and  sub-contracts  were  issued 
to  the  following  firms  : — For  ironwork,  of  which 
some  2,000  tons  have  been  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  warehouse,  all  of  English  make  : Messrs. 
Eastwood,  Swingler,  & Co.,  Derby.  Hydraulic 
cranes  and  hoists ; Messrs.  Armstrong,  Mitchell,  & 
Co,.  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Hydraulic  capstans,  &c.  : 
Messrs.  Tannett,  Walker,  & Co.,  Leeds.  Painting; 
Messrs  Bagnall  & Co. , Shipley,  Yorkshire.  Plumb- 
ing : Messrs.  J.  B,  Corrie  & Sons.  Sheffield.  The 
company’s  architect,  Mr.  C.  Trubshaw,  has  had 
control  of  the  new  work,  and  he  has  been  assisted 
by  Mr.  G.  E.  Hardy,  as  clerk  of  works.  Mr.  S.  W. 
Johnson,  the  company's  principal  engineer,  has 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  hydraulic  machin- 
ery, Mr.  W.  Langdon,  the  company's  electrical 
engineer,  is  responsible  for  the  electric  light  installa- 
tion. 

Restor.\tion  of  Swinford  Church. — The 
restoration  of  Swinford  Church,  near  Rugby,  bas 
commenced  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  M. 
Townsend.  Diocesan  Architect,  Peterborough,  who 
has  also  prepared  the  plans.  The  work  includes  the 
erection  of  a new  chancel  with  apsidal  terminations. 
It  is  proposed  to  re-floor  and  re-seat  the  nave,  and 
to  remove  the  western  gallery.  The  east  end  of  the 
church  will  be  raised  by  seven  steps  in  the  nave,  and 
provision  is  made  for  an  organ-chamber  and  vestry, 
approached  by  arches  from  each  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  above  work  forms  part  of  a scheme  for  the 
restoration  of  the  church,  the  cost  of  that  at  present 
taken  in  hand  being  estimated  at  r,ooo/.  The  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  H.  K.  Franklin,  of  Deddington. 

Co-oi’F.RATivE  Stores,  Leeds. — On  the  ist 
inst.,  extensions  to  the  Co-operative  Stores  were 
opened  at  Leeds.  The  extension,  of  which  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Braithwaile,  of  Leeds,  is  the  architect, 
stands  on  the  west  side  of  Albion-street,  to  which  it 
has  a frontage  of  Soft.,  with  a depth  extending  to 
Upper  Mill  Hill  of  104  ft.  It  covers  an  area  of 
1. 000  yards.  For  the  most  part  it  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  drapery  and  furniture  business.  The  ground 
floor  is  to  be  given  up  to  the  furnishing  department, 
with  the  exception  of  two  front  windows  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  entrance.  The  floor  is  reached  by  the 
large  central  entrance,  and  purchasers  may  go  from 
one  department  to  another  without  coming  outside. 
The  first  floor  forms  the  drapery  and  millinery 
department.  The  second  floor  is  to  be  devoted  to 
workrooms  for  dress  and  mantle  making.  The  third 
floor  is  the  tailors'  workroom.  The  basement  has 
been  given  up  to  the  furnishing  department.  The 
building  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity.  Under 
the  basement  are  the  boiler-house,  air-trunks,  and 
receivers.  The  elevation  to  Albion-street  is  of  stone 
from  the  Halifax  district,  that  to  Upper  Mill  Hill  of 
pressed  brick,  and  the  rest  of  glazed  brick.  The 
floors  are  supported  by  iron  columns,  with  English 
steel  and  iron  beams  and  girders,  and  each  is,  as  far 
as  practicable,  fireproof.  The  flooring  is  of  wood 
blocks,  and  the  ceilings,  which  are  lofty,  are 
panelled  in  concrete.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
17,000/.  The  contractors  are — Mr.  C.  Myers,  stone 
and  brick  work  ; Messrs.  Bagshaw  & Sons,  Batley, 
iron  roofs,  girders,  and  columns  ; Messrs.  A.  & J. 
Wbeater,  concrete  fireproof  flooring ; Mr.  Tbos, 
Moore,  plasterers'  work  ; Messrs.  Watson  & 
Worsnop,  slaters ; the  society's  own  workmen, 
who,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Philemon  Rump, 
the  clerk  of  works,  have  done  the  carpenters'  and 
joiners'  work,  and  the  plumbing,  painting,  and 
glazing;  Mr.  Edwin  Oldroyd,  the  ventilating  and 
warming  appliances ; Messrs.  Tannett,  Walker, 
& Co.  have  constructed  the  hydraulic  hoist  by 
which  goods  will  be  conveyed  to  and  from  the 
several  floors ; and  Mr.  J.  A.  Edmandson,  the 
electric  lighting. 


SANITAR  Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  lYS. 

The  Hermite  System  of  Sewage  Purifica- 
tion.— The  United  States  Consul  at  Havre,  in  a 
recent  report  on  "Electrical  Sanitation,"  observes; 
The  report  of  a scientific  and  technical  commission, 
composed  of  eminent  chemists,  engineers,  and 
sanitarians,  appointed  by  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Havre  to  investigate  the  Hermite  system,  states  that 
after  prolonged  experiments  on  an  elaborate  5<;;ale 


carried  out  thereon  in  the  quarter  St.  Franfais,  the 
results  show  that  while  the  system  gave  excellent 
results  from  a sanitary  standpoint,  it  cannot  be 
considered  an  economical  system,  but  requires  further 
study  and  improvement  before  it  can  be  recom- 
mended as  applicable  to  large  cities  and  towns.  The 
conclusions  of  the  commission  in  detail  are  : 
Electrolysed  sea  water  is  a powerful  antiseptic  and 
germicide.  The  activity  of  the  agent  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  by  weight  of  chlorine  used. 
The  disinfecting  action  of  the  liquid  is  not 
instantaneous,  but  continues  as  long  as  there  is 
an  e.xcess  of  chlorine  remaining — that  77J  grains 
of  active  chlorine  will,  with  sufficient  time,  com- 
pletely disinfect  the  excreta  of  a normal  "stool" 
or  dejection,  and  after  two  hours  of  contact  all  patho- 
genic germs  will  be  destroyed  and  disappear.  The 
commission  considers  Mr.  Hermite's  process  of  sani- 
tation by  electrolysed  sea-water  under  the  following 
conditions  to  be  of  great  value  ; — To  act  efficiently  on 
the  material  to  be  disinfected  the  electrolysed  water 
must  be  sufficient  in  quantity,  and  contain  at  least 
4^  grains  of  free  chlorine  per  pint.  The  excreta 
must  be  kept  in  contact  with  the  liquid  in  the 
syphon  of  the  closet  or  other  receptacle  a sufficient 
length  of  time  to  ensure  the  antiseptic  action  ol  the 
liquid  before  being  discharged  into  the  drain  or 
sewer.  Some  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  whether  a 
chlorine  liquid  of  the  kind  can  be  applied  freely  to 
dwellings  without  producing  disagreeable,  if  not 
unwholesome,  effects,  and  without  destructive 
corrosion  of  metal  pipes.  It  is  believed  that  the 
chlorine  gas  will  pervade  the  house  to  a greater  or 
Jesser  extent,  imparting  its  disagreeable  odour  to 
articles  of  food  it  may  come  in  contact  with,  and 
irritating  the  lungs  of  the  occupants. 

Sewage  Schemes,  Glasgow. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Sewage  Committee  of  Glasgow  Police  Commis- 
sioners on  Monday,  approval  was  given  to  a scheme 
prepared  by  Mr.  M'Donald,  the  City  Engineer,  for 
the  erection  of  sewage  purification  works  at  Dalmuir, 
similar  to  those  at  Dalmarnock,  for  dealing  with  that 
part  of  the  sewage  of  the  city  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Clyde  not  touched  by  the  cast-end  works.  The 
scheme  proposes  that  the  greater  part  of  the  drainage 
area  to  be  dealt  with,  covering  4,500  acres,  shall  be 
carried  in  a gravitation  sewer,  without  pumping,  to 
the  Corporation  lands  at  Dalmuir  and  there  purified ; 
and  it  is  also  proposed  that  the  lower  levels  of 
Glasgow  and  Partick,  extending  within  the  city 
boundary  to  800  acres,  be  pumped  into  an  outfall 
sewer  at  a station  on  the  Kelvin.  An  estimate  of 
the  cost  will  be  prepared. 

Sewage  Treatment  in  Upper  Airedale.— 
Mr.  Frederick  Herbert  Tulloch,  M.lnst.C.E.,  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  on  the 
31st  ult.  at  the  School  Board,  Eastburn,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  application  of  the  Keighley  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  for  power  to  borrow  money  for 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  at  the  villages  of 
Sutton,  Sutton  Mill,  and  Eastburn,  and  disposal 
works  for  the  village  of  Steeton.  Mr.  R.  B.  Broster 
(engineer),  of  Messrs.  Barber,  Hopkinson,  & Co., 
and  members  and  other  officials  of  the  authority 
were  present.  It  was  explained  that  in  Sutton, 
Sutton  Mill,  and  Eastburn,  with  a total  of  534 
houses,  the  daily  sewage  from  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  2,670,  was  estimated  at  80,100  gallons, 
and  this  it  was  proposed  to  treat  on  a four-acre 
site ; the  total  cost  of  the  undertaking  being 
6.476/.  9s.  3d.  Steeton  had  already  constructed  a 
sewerage  system,  and  a field  had  been  purchased 
adjoining  the  Aire,  the  cost  of  the  scheme  being 
1,546/.  15s.  gd.  Both  systems  would  be  on  the 
principle  of  intermittent  downward  filtration.  It 
was  proposed  to  allocate  the  expenditure  as  under ; — 
Sutton  propier,  5,400/.  ; Eastburn,  1,100/.  ; Steeton, 
x.SjO  : total,  as  applied  for,  8,050/. 

Water  Supply,  Wyre  and  Bisiiampton, 
Worcestershire. — The  Pershore  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  have  instructed  Mr.  J.  E.  Willcox,  C.E., 
of  Birmingham,  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications 
and  obtain  tenders  for  the  works  of  water  supply  at 
Wyre  and  Bishampton. 

Sewage  Disposal.  Pelsall  and  Rushall, 
Staffordshire. — The  Walsall  Union  Rural  Sani- 
tary Authority  have  called  in  Mr.  J.  E.  Willcox, 
C.E.,  of  Birmingham,  to  prepare  schemes  for  the 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  of  the  districts  of 
Pelsall  and  Rushall. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

Fra.nce. — M.  Baithon,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  on  his  return  from  his  visit  to  England,  has 
informed  the  editor  of  Le  Temps  that  he  was  at 
once  astonished  and  jealous  at  the  facilities  of 
transport  in  England,  and  especially  in  London; 
and  he  is  determined  to  press  on  the  Chamber,  as 
soon  as  it  meets,  the  immediate  commencement  of 
the  Paris  metropolian  railway,  the  construction  of 
which,  he  says,  presents  no  such  difficulties  as  those 
of  the  London  line. ' It  is  to  be  feared  however  that 
M.  Barthon  will  find  difficulties  of  another  and 
semi-political  kind  opposed  to  the  realisation  of  the 
scheme.  A metropolitan  railway  would  enable 
many  Parisians  to  live  outside  the  octroi  barrier,  to 
the  diminishing  of  that  important  source  of  income 
to  the  municipality  ; and  that  fact  alone  is  likely  to 
be  an  important  pbstacl?.-* — The  works  for  the 


enlargement  of  the  Ecole  de  Droit,  Rue  Soufflot  and 
Rue  St.  Jacques,  are  being  actively  carried  on, 
and  it  is  expected  the  building  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  year. -There  is 

talk  of  pulling  down  the  Eden  Theatre,  and 
appropriating  the  site  to  a building  for  business 

purposes. M.  Maiilard,  the  sculptor,  has  been 

commissioned  by  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  to 
e.xecute  a monument  to  Brantome,  to  be  erected  in 

the  little  village  of  Bourdeilles. It  is  announced 

that  the  prison  of  the  Chateau  at  Amiens  bas  been 

destroyed  by  fire. The  Conseil-G6n^ial  of 

Vaucluse  has  recently  passed  a vote  to  demand 
from  the  Government  the  complete  restoration 

of  the  Roman  Theatre  at  Orange. The 

towns  of  Eu,  Mers,  and  Treport  have  had  an 
artesian  well  bored,  at  their  joint  expense, 
which  is  intended  to  furnish  drinking  water  for  the 
whole  district  in  which  these  towns  are  situated,  and 
which  is  so  much  frequented  during  the  bathing 

season. M.  Metzer,  Ing/mieur-en-Chef  des  Fonts 

et  Chaussdes,  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly- 
created  post  of  Inspector-General  of  Public  Works 

in  the  Colonies. The  French  Government  has 

decided  on  the  erection  of  a house  for  the  French 
Embassy  at  Vienna.  It  is  to  be  built  by  a French 

architect. The  juryof  the  International  Exhibition 

at  Antwerp  has  awarded  Medals  of  Honour  to  M. 
Deglane  and  M.  Loriot,  architects,  of  France. 

Germany. — The  Emperor  and  Empress  were 
present  at  the  consecration  of  the  sarcophagi  of  the 
Emperor  William  I.  and  his  Consort  in  the  mauso- 
leum at  Charlottenburg.  The  works  are  by 
Professor  Encke,  and  are  executed  in  Carrara 

marble. The  new  Imperial  Houses  of  Parliament 

at  Berlin  are  to  be  completed  by  October  i,  and 
overtime  is  being  worked  in  order  to  have  all  ready 
by  that  date.  Herr  Wallot  is  now  engaged  on  the 

designs  for  the  laying  out  of  the  approaches. 

The  contract  for  the  main  building  of  the  1896 
Industrial  Exhibition  is  to  be  settled  this  year,  so 
that  building  may  be  commenced  early  next  spring. 

The  new  tramway  lines  over  the  Linden  are  to 

be  opened  for  traffic  on  the  isth. The  following 

gentlemen  have  been  nominated  members  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  " Bauwesen  " ; Messrs.  Wichert, 
Reimann,  Hinckeldeyn,  Wolff,  Wallot,  von  der 

Hude,  Cramer,  Haack  and  v.  Beyer. On  the 

occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new  Imperial  Houses  of 
Parliament,  Professor  Wallot  will  receive  the  degree 
of  Phil.  Dr.,  honoris  causa,  from  the  University  of 

Giessen. The  Government  has  granted  travelling 

stipendia  of  150/.  each  to  five  nominees  o' 

the  Arcbmological  Institute. The  designs  sent 

in  by  the  nine  sculptors  to  whom  the  competition 
for  the  statuary  for  the  Emperor  William  Memorial 
Church  was  limited,  are  now  being  considered  by 

the  National  Art  Commission. On  the  occasion 

of  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  University 
of  Halle,  the  Emperor  has  presented  his  portrait  and 
a sum  of  1,800/.  to  the  Festival  Committee.  To 
commemorate  the  occasion  the  Province  renovated 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  on  the  Moritz- 
burg.  at  acost  of  9, 500/.,  and  the  city  gave  a bust  of 
Thomasius.  A statue  of  the  renowned  surgeon, 
Richard  Volkmann,  was  unveiled  in  the  entrance  to 
the  Surgical  Schools. The  Dresden  Art  Exhibi- 

tion. which  was  recently  opened  by  the  King  of 
Sa.xony,  is  held  for  the  first  time  in  the  new  building 
designed  by  the  late  Professor  Lipsius.  Eight 
hundred  works  of  art  are  exhibited  out  of  a total 
of  2,150  sent  in.  The  Royal  Galleries  have 
lalelv  acquired  the  Earl  of  Dudley’s  famous 

Murillo,  "The  Death  of  St.  Clara." Thu 

Provincial  Diet  of  Gotha  is  about  to  purchase 
the  Palace  of  Friedrichsthal  from  the  Duke  for 

14,400/. A fresco  portrait  of  the  Duke  Frederick 

of  Teck,  hitherto  painted  out,  has  been  discovered 
in  the  lower  engine-room  of  the  Small  Arms  Factory 
of  Mauser,  at  Oberndorf.  The  room  formerly  served 
as  the  refectory  of  the  Augustinian  Monastery 

founded  by  the  Dukes  of  Teck. A monument 

to  the  poet  Heinrich  Laube  is  to  be  erected  at 

Sproltau,  his  native  town. It  is  proposed  to  place 

all  the  relics  collected  during  the  f.imes  investi^rt- 
tions  in  the  German  National  Museum  at  Nurem- 
berg.  Near  Nidden,  on  the  Kurische  Nehrung 

(Baltic  coast),  traces  have  been  discovered  of  dwell- 
ings dating  from  the  Stone  Age,  by  Herr  Hollack,  of 
the  Prussia  Museum.  The  finds  are  from  10  ft.  to 
12  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  partly  under  water. 
They  consist  of  rude  stone  implements  for  the  most 
part,  and,  judging  from  the  different  strata  super- 
imposed. are  supposed  to  date  from  about  3.000 

years  before  the  Christian  era. The  sculptor, 

Mathias  Vordermayer,  principally  known  for  liis 
works  in  wood,  has  died  at  an  early  age.  A figuie 
of  his.  representing  Domestic  Industry  as  a maiden 
spinning,  has  attracted  much  favourable  attention  at 
this  year's  Berlin  Art  Exhibition. 

Russia. — The  Ministry  of  Communications  is 
considering  a proposal  to  construct  a direct  water- 
way between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  uiilismg 
the  rivers  Dwina  and  Dneiper  on  the  way.  The 
scheme,  which  would  be  of  great  strategical  value 
as  connecting  the  two  fleets,  includes  the  building 

of  a harbour  either  at  Chersson  or  Kachowka. 

To  commemorate  the  marriage  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Xenia  the  Czar  is  establishing  an  educa- 
tional institute  for  girls,  and  has  given  400,000 
roubles  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  palace  of  the 
late  Grand  Duke  Nikolai  Nikolajewitch  for  this 
purpose. 
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Belgium. — Two  Roman  monoliths  have  bsen 
recently  unearthed  in  the  Medardus  Church  at 
Wcrwica,  in  West  Flanders.  The  church  dates 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  and  occupies  the  place 
of  a Roman  temple  mentioned  by  Cossar  as  the 
Veroviacum. 

Denmark. — The  contracts  for  the  building  of  the 
Copenhagen  Town  Hall  have  been  distributed. 
The  cost  of  the  main  building  will  be  506,000  kr.. 
and  that  of  the  annexe  374,000  kr.  The  greater 

part  of  the  work  is  to  be  completed  in  1895. A 

new  municipal  church  is  to  be  built  in  Copenhagen 

at  a cost  of  85,000  kr. The  Administration  of  the 

Danish  State  Railways  has  decided  to  construct 
extensive  new  goods  depots  in  Copenhagen  at  a 

cost  of  575,000  kr. The  construction  of  the  great 

offices  of  administration  and  depots  of  the  " free 
harbour  " in  Copenhagen  is  now  being  carried  on 
by  a large  staff  of  workmen  from  designs  by  Herr 

Dahlerup,  architect  and  Councillor  d’Etat. One 

of  the  most  important  buildings  added  to  modern 
Copenhagen,  in  recent  times,  is  that  containing  the 
new  premises  of  the  Great  NortOern  Telegraph 
Company,  whose  head  offices  are  located  in  that 
city,  and  those  of  the  Copenhagen  Private  Bank, 
each  company  occupying  one-half  of  the  building. 
The  building  has  been  constructed  from  Bremen 
sandstone,  with  plaques  of  fine  red  tiles,  and  columns 
of  red  granite  from  the  island  of  Bornholm.  The 
ornamentations  are  executed  in  calcined  and 
glazed  clay,  harmonising  with  the  tone  of  the  sand- 
stone. The  ^building  is  crowned  by  a bronze 
statue  of  “ Electra,"  holding  a torch,  whence 
the  electric  light  will  be  flashed,  modelled  by 
the  Norwegian  sculptor  Herr  Stephan  Binding. 
The  reliefs  m the  ceiling  of  the  portal  have  been 
^signed  by  Herr  H.  Brasen.  and  modelled  by  Herr 
H.  Ch.  Petersen,  the  sculptor,  who  executed  the 
works  in  the  Palace  of  Frederiksborg.  The  architect 

is  Herr  Blichfeldt. The  Danish  Government  has 

I decided  to  construct  new  Customs  Houses  and 
; free  depots  in  the  city  of  Aarhus,  the  capital  of 
I Jutland.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  300,000  kr., 
^d  the  structures  will  take  three  years  to  complete' 
The  architect  is  Herr  Kampman. Several  inte- 

resting ancient  buildings  are  now  in  course  of 
construction  in  Denmark.  The  old  Helligaaiids- 
kirke,  or  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  being 
restored  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Storck, 
the  antiquariari  architect,  at  a cost  of  55,000  kr.’ 
The  interior  is  to  be  restored  in  exact  con- 
formity with  its  appearance,  &c.,  in  the  Middle 

Ages. The  Danish  Minister  of  Culture  and  other 

authorities  have  visited  Ribe  Cathedral,  the  most 
important  ecclesiastic  edifice  in  Jutland,  in  order  to 
make  arrangements  for  its  restoration,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  site. In  the  town  of  Randers. 

Jutland,  the  ancient  historical  Helligaandshus,  or 
House  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  famous  as  a monastery  and 
nospitium  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  to  be  restored,  and  the 
market-square  in  its  front  enlarged  and  improved.— 
A historical  museum  has  been  established,  after  much 
labour,  in  the  restored  northern  wing  of  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Castleof  Koldinghus.  It  contains  antiquities 

1 of  much  value. The  Danish  Minister  of  Public 

I \yorks  has  issued  a circular  calling  upon  all  pro- 
I vincial  authorities  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of 
I ancient  _ buildings,  memorials,  and  remains,  with 
I antiquities  found  in  the  earth.  There  are  now  over 
I 2,000  of  the  former  in  Denmark,  all  registered  and 
I preserved  as  Crown  property. 

I Norway.  — The  Norwegian  Association  of 
I Engineers  and  Architects  has  elected  Herr  Johan 

I Roshann  president  for  the  ensuing  year. A 

I business  house  erected  by  Herr  Nissen,  four  stories 
m height,  in  the  Bank  Plads,  is  worthy  of  notice  as 
! It  has  been  painted  with  so-called  “ Munich  colour,” 

I the  building  being  tlie  first  in  Christiania  treated  i’n 
' this  manner.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  this 

I colour  will  resist  the  rigid  climate  of  Norway. 

j We  referred  recently  to  the  project  of  erecting 
! new  premises  for  the  Bank  of  Norway  in 
jTrondhjem,  where  its  he.'id-office  is  situated,  and 
I that  only  a limited  number  of  architects  was  to  com- 
1 pete  for  the  designs  and  plans.  It  now  appears  that 
such  is  actually  the  case,  and  a well-known  architect, 

I Herr  Henry  Bucher,  strongly  protests  in  the  Morgen- 
\blad  against  this  course  being  followed  with  respect 

to  a building  of  such  national  importance. We 

I also  referred  some  time  ago  to  a competition  between 
.Norwegian,  BA'edish,  and  Danish  architects,  for 
1 designs  for  a villa  to  be  built  on  an  island  near  Chris- 
tiania for  a Swedish  operatic  singer,  which  has 
jatlracled  unusual  notice  in  Scandinavian  architectural 
^circles.  The  jury  consisted  of  three  Stockholm  archi- 
itects,  and  they  have  awarded  all  the  three  premiums 
lofiered  to  Stockholm  architects.  The  successful 
larchitect  is  Herr  Folke  Zettervall,  Stockholm,  who 
•receives  800  kr. ; the  two  other  premiums  were  400  kr. 
land  200  kr.  There  were  received  in  all  forty  designs. 
These  are  now  being  exhibited  in  Christiania,  and 
Recording  to  the  Teknisk  Ugeblad  the  Swedish 
architects  show  a decided  English-American  influence 
I in  their  style,  whereas  the  Norwegians  have  mainly 
(drawn  from  the  old  Norse  timber  structures.  By 
I ^he  side  of  these  chief  characteristics  may  be  traced  a 
jGerman  training  with  the  architects  of  both  nations, 

H A large  municipal  church  has  been  completed 

n the  town  of  Skien,  the  ornaments  being  executed 
In  Norwegian  marble.  The  architect  is  Herr  Berg. 

S A new  museum  is  being  erected  in  the  town  of 


a new  Governor's  residence  is  to  be  built,  at  a cost 
of  55,000  kr.  The  first  story  will  be  executed 

in  granite.  The  architect  is  Herr  Fiirst. 

Herr  Henr.  Nissen  has  just  completed  designs  and 
plans  for  a new  Governor's  residence  in  the  Arctic 

province  of  I'inmarken. The  Norwegian  Society 

of  Engineers  and  Architects  is  strongly  advocating 
the  establishment  in  Norway  of  a technical  high 
college  with  State  grant,  and  (he  leading  journals 

are  echoing  the  demand. The  Storthing  has 

granted  a sum  of  38,000  kr.  towards  the  restoration 
of  the  so-called  ‘ ‘ Munk’s  Church  ” in  Stavanger  and 
the  Utsiein  Cloister  Church,  on  the  island  of  that 
name,  two  of  the  most  interesting  historical  edifices 
in  Norway.  The  plans  for  the  restoration  have  been 
prepared  by  Herr  Johan  Meyer,  architect,  who  will 
also  carry  out  the  work. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill.— We 
are  informed  that  the  Bill  promoted  by  the  London 
County  Council,  the  London  Streets  and  Buildings 
Bill,  has  received  the  Royal  Assent,  and  comes  into 
force  on  January  i. 

A Black  Sea-Baltic  Canal, — The  Russian 
Minister  of  Communications  is  elaborating  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a canal  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Baltic  through  the  rivers  Dnjepr  and 
the  western  Dwina.  The  preliminary  surveys  have 
already  been  commenced.  First,  a canal  is  to  be 
constructed  through  the  lower  course  of  the  Dnjepr  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  river  will  have  to  be  deepened 
where  a port  is  .to  be  constructed,  for  which  is  pro- 
jected either  of  the  two  towns  of  Cherson  or 
Kachowka.  Part  of  the  river  Bug  would  also  be 
included  in  the  scheme. 

Lectures  on  Gothic  Architecture  at 
Newca.stle. — In  connexion  with  the  University 
Extension,  a course  of  lectures  on  " Gothic  Archi- 
tecture," by  Mr.  D.  H.  S.  Cranage,  M.A.,  has  been 
arranged  for  at  NewcaslIe-on-Tyne.  The  lectures 
which  will  be  delivered  on  Thursdays,  will  be  given 
in  the  Theatre  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  at  eight  p.m.,  preceded  by  aclass  at  seven, 
and  will  commence  on  the  20th  inst.,  and  terminate 
on  the  6th  of  December. 

Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian 
Society.— Between  fifty  and  sixty  members  of  the 
Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Societv  jour- 
neyed to  Malton  on  the  ist  inst.  They  first  visited 
St.  Leonard's  Church,  and  from  thence  they  passed 
the  site  of  the  Roman  encampment,  and  on  to  Old 
Malton.  An  inspection  was  made  of  the  old 
Gilbertine  church.  Assembling  later  at  the  west 
front,  near  the  Norman  doorway,  Mr.  T.  T. 
Empsell,  chairman  of  the  society,  introduced  Mr.  c! 
H.  Channon,  of  Malton,  who,  in  the  course  of  a 
paper,  said  the  most  interesting  feature  of  Malton, 

both  from  its  historical  associations  and  architectural 

beauties,  was  the  Priory  Church.  The  present  build- 
ing was  but  the  fragment  of  a once  glorious  minster,  ■ 
but  in  ecclesiastical  history  it  stood  alone  as  the  only  I 
existing  church  in  the  country  founded  by  a purely  I 
English  Order  in  which  public  worship  is  still 
held.  It  was  founded  by  Eustace  Fitz-John  for 
Gilbertine  canons  in  1150,  only  two  years  after  the 
establishment  of  that  Order.  St.  Gilbert  ofSempring- 
ham,  the  founder  of  the  Order,  he  said,  did  not  enter 
his  own  Order  till  several  years  after  its  foundation, 
and  when  he  did  so  received  the  habit  from  his  friend 
Roger,  Prior  of  Malton,  whom  he  appointed  to 
succeed  him  as  Master  of  the  Order.  Roger's 
name,  he  pointed  out,  was  in  the  capital  of  the 
fourth  pier  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  with  the 
inscription:— " Rogerus  Pri.  Orate  p.  bon.  Fratri 
Cari.”  The  name  was  inserted  (it  is  supposed  as  a 
sign  of  humility),  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a rebus 
—a  holt  through  a tun.  Some  of  the  Priors  repre- 
sented Malton  in  Parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  Having  referred  to  the  chartulary  of  the 
priory  now  amongst  the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  Mr.  Channonlexhibited  plans  and  sections, 
giving  full  details  of  the  church  as  it  was  and  as  it 
is,  together  with  the  monastic  buildings,  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  the  crypt  under  the  adjoining 
house  called  the  Abbey.  He  tr.aced  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Priory  Church,  and  concluded  with  a 
reference  to  the  recent  restoration.  After  leaving 
the  church  the  parly  proceeded  to  the  crypt.  The 
old  Lodge  at  Nlalton  was  also  visited. 

Fair  Wage.s  and  the  Leeds  Corporation.— 

In  May  last  the  J^eeds  City  Council  ordered  the 
report  of  a special  committee  upon  wages  and  the 
subletting  of  contracts  to  be  sent  back  to  that  body, 
in  order  that  it  might  take  into  consideration  the 
representations  of  employers  and  employed,  with 
respect  to  what  was  set  forth  in  the  document. 
Since  then  the  committee  has  had  interviews  with 
representatives  of  the  Conciliation  Board,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Master  Builders’ Association, 
the  Coal-masters’  Association,  and  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Council,  with  whom  the  proposals  contained 
in  the  report  have  been  discussed.  The  result  is  that 
the  committee  has  decided  to  recommend  certain 
alterations  to  be  made.  These  are  to  be  found 
amongst  the  stipulations  to  be  imposed  upon  con- 
tractors. “ In  No.  I the  words  within  parenthesis  are 


contract  on  any  part  thereof)  wages,  and  wages 
for  overtime  respectively,  at  rates  not  less  than  the 
standard  rate  of  wages  in  each  branch  of  trade 
recognised  in  the  district  where  the  work  or  any  part 
of  it  may  be  done.”  Nos.  2 and  3 will  lead  as 
follows  :— (2)  “The  contractor  shall  observe  and 
cause  to  be  observed  by  such  workmen  hours  of 
labour  not  greater  than  the  hours  of  labour— and 
also  the  conditions  of  labour — usually  observed  in 
such  district,  other  than  any  condition  that  Union 
men  only  shall  be  employed.”  (3)  “The  foregoing 
conditions  shall  not  apply  to  any  trade  or  trades 
during  the  existence  of  a general  lock-out  in  such 
trade  or  trades.  The  corporation  shall  be  the  .sole 
judges  as  to  whether  such  a gener.il  lock-out  exists. 
Then  No.  5 has  been  altered  to  read  ;— “ The  con- 
tractor shall,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Clouncil, 
provide  and  keep  proper  books,  in  which  shall  be 
correctly  and  promptly  entered  from  time  to  time 
the  names  of.  and  the  wages  paid  to,  and  the  hours 
of  labour  observed  by,  all  workmen  employed  by 
him,  and  shall  from  time  to  time,  when  required,  if 
the  Corporation  conclude  they  have  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  above  conditions  are 
not  being  complied  with,  j)roduce  such  books  to  the 
Town  Clerk  or  Deputy  Town  Clerk,  to  inspect  the 
same,  and  allow  him  to  take  copies  of,  or  e.xtracts 
from,  such  books,  or  any  of  them.  ” — Leeds  Mercury. 

Oak  Doors  fur  the  Guildhall.— A pair  of 
oak  doors  have  just  been  added  to  the  main  entrance 
of  the  Guildhall,  at  a cost  of  200  guineas.  They 
have  been  designed  by  Mr.  A.  Murray,  the  City 
Surveyor,  in  the  fifteenth-century  style. 

The  Dwellings  of  the  Poor.- The  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Mansion-house  Council  on  the  Dwel- 
lings of  the  Poor  (of  which  the  Lord  Mayor  is 
president),  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  John  Hamer 
m the  chair.  The  secretary  read  the  report  of  the 
work  which  showed  that  a special  reinspection 
had  been  made  of  319  houses  in  the  Battersea 
district,  where  the  number  of  defects  had  been 
reduced  from  1.022  in  the  first  instance  to 
417-  Insanitary  conditions  had  also  been  deal 
with  in  Hackney,  Islington,  Bethnal  - green 
.Shoreditch,  Camberwell,  Mile-end,  Whitechapel’ 
Poplar,  Hampstead,  Marylebone,  Newington  St 
George-the-Martyr,  Hammersmith,  Wandsworth' 
Westminster.  Strand,  Clerkenwell,  West  Ham' 
Limehouse,  Chelsea,  St.  Luke's,  Lewisham  St' 
George’s  East,  Rotherhithe,  and  the  City.  a'cIos- 
ing  order  had  been  applied  for  in  the  case  of  twentv- 
two  cottages  comprising  Jerusalem  - gardens, 
Hackney,  which  were  found  to  be  in  a very  bad  con- 
dition most  of  the  closets  having  no  water  supply. 

J he  London  Health  Laws  compiled  for  the 
Council  had  been  publisheil  and  sent  to  the  Press. 

The  Reading-room  of  the  British  Mufsu’m 
— Mr.  J.  Munroe,  C.E.,  writes  to  the  Times'.— 
Now  that  the  Reading-room  of  the  British 
Museum  is  closed  for  cleaning  and  repairs  I 
would  with  your  permission,  call  attention  to  'the 
very  bad  air  and  insufficient  ventilation  of  this 
public  institution,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  staflf 
and  the  readers.  Every  other  convenience  has 
I been  provided  there,  good  light,  easy  chairs, 
and  so  on;  but  good  air,  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  health,  especially  of  the  brain-worker,  and 
consequently  to  the  value  of  his  work,  is  denied 
I Mpy  complaints  are  made  of  headaches  and  other 
eftects  of  bad  air  amongst  the  readers,  but  students 
are  proverbially  negligent  of  such  matters,  and  the 
evil  IS  allowed  to  go  on.  The  air  is  always  heavy 
and  foul  in  the  reading-room,  especially  in  the  after- 
noon. but  It  is  worse  on  some  days  than  others. 
Ihe  ventilation  is  defective,  and  should  be  improved 
possible.  This  might  be  done  at  a 
trifling  cost  by  means  of  air  propellers.  There 
should  be  a constant  renewal  of  the  air  in  the  room.” 


ill  i.> u.  1.  luc  wulub  wuuin  parentnesis  are 
r— « new  museum  IS  Being  erected  in  the  town  of  struck  out.  The  contractor  shall  pay  all  workmen 
iitavanger  under  a State  grant. In  Christiansand  j employed  by  him  (in  or  about  the  e.xecution  of  this 


LEGAL.. 

SCAI.ES  AND  CAIN  v.  TRE.ASURE  & SON, 
At  the  Clerkenwell  Police-court  on  the  30th  ult. 
J.  Scales,  a bricklayer,  and  T.  Cain,  a labourer, 
summoned  Messrs.  Treasure  & Son,  the  contractors 
lor  St.  Marks  Hospital,  City-road,  for  gjd.  and  6\d 
respectively,  in  consequence  of  not  being  paid  their 
wages  at  the  expiration  of  one  hour’.s  notice  of  their 
intention  to  leave  work.  Messrs.  Treasure’s  case 
was  that  there  were  between  forty  and  fifty  men  on 
the  works,  of  whom  eleven  bricklayers  and  seven 
abourers  gpe  notice  at  4 p.ni.  on  August  22  of 
their  intention  to  leave  at  5 o’clock.  At  5 o’clock 
they  demanded  their  wages,  but  the  foreman,  not 
having  sufficient  money,  told  them  that,  under  the 
rules  agreed  upon  by  the  employers  and  workmen 
It  more  than  to  per  cent,  of  the  men  employed  on 
any  job  give  notice  to  leave  they  are  not  entitled  to 
receive  their  wages  till  the  following  Saturday  at 
noon,  but  if  they  liked  to  call  the  next  morning. 
Ihursday,  at  7 a.m.,  he  would  have  their  money 
ready.  On  presenting  themselves  they  were  paid 
their  wages  in  full  up  to  5 p.m.  on  August  22,  but 
demanded  one  hour’s  pay  for  attending.  This  was 
relused,  hence  the  present  proceedings.  The 
magistrate  dismissed  the  summons  in  each  case. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUE. 
Lock-out  in  the  Bolton  Building  Trade. 
-An  attempt  to  settle  the  dispute  resulting  in 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  wbam  Adrertlaed. 

Fremluins. 

Deslgni 
to  be 
delivered. 

i 1 

West  Hartlepool 

Ort.  31 

Mar.  1. '94 

Egyptian  Goveniment 

First  eOd.  and  400(. 
between  the  next  lour 

CONTRACTS— 


Nature  ot  Work  or  MaterUls. 


Olreriton  D.R.S.A.  ..  , J.  OreeiiwocKl  . , 

Ureenwlcli  BU.  of  Wks.j  OlBrtoi  

St.  Georgw-in-tlie-Eiut  I Wilson.  Sou.  . 


•New  Schools  

Police  Station  Works.  Ooodall-street  . 
•Coiiatriictilig  Reservoir 


Schools,  Lee  Mount  

School  Extension.  Tirphil.  8.  Wales.. 
School  Buildings,  *c 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


B7  whom  Required. 


Wesleyan  Chapel  and  School.  Booth  Moor, 

CO.  Durham  ' '.I,!.' " i 

Caet-iron  Pipes  aud  Castings  (IS.OOO  toivsl 
'Kerblng.  Tarpaving,  Metalling,  ic.  Work 
Wnll  vds.j  


Quay  Wall  (iCd  yds.!  

Sewers,  Oswald  aud  other  Streets  

Additions  to  Hospital,  Northallerton  . . . . ' 
•Heating  Apparatus.  S.  E.  . ••••• 

♦Digging  Graves,  Building  Brick  Graves, 

LevelilngVBpiug.'ic.'BMkChristCliurch- 

etrert.  4c 


M.  H.  Kellett 

Swansea  Town  Council 
Lewisham  Bd.  ofWks. 
Ayr  Harbour  Truster- 


Eaglesham  ... 

Rochdale  Corporation  8,  B.  Plntt 

' C-  Hodgson  Fowler  , 

Met.  Asylums  Boanl.  OJ/lcUU  


Sept  12 
Sept  12 


Baiiitary  Offices.  Montrose 
Police  Station,  Tiirton,  ne 
.Additions  to  Schools,  Has, 


Ihitoey  Burial  Board 
ton  llamcs.)  Corp,  ' 


vd-riaid. 


Khkstall-roi 


Gas  Mains  , 

Laying  Cast-iron  Gas  Man 
Hotel.  Old  Toll  Bar. 

Le^s  

Hotel,  Cardigan  A 

Leeds  

Works  at  Union  Office-  

Sewage  Works.  Londridge  near 
Additions  to  Police  Sta"""  niile 

Chester  

Kitchen  and  School  Class-ri 
land-road  ... 

•Supply  of  Stores 


s.  County  Couiii'l! 
Clayton  and  Keyincr 
lU.D.)  School  Board 
Brighonse  |Yirke)Crp.  : 


J.  Parkinson  ! Sept  1 


Snirl.  Scurrah  ........  . Thos. 

BeiiJ.  Greaves  . . 


•Low  I^evel  Sewerage  Works 

Two  Wool  Warehouses,  Squai 

Halifax  

•Refuse  Destructor,  Buildings.  4c. 
•Fii-e  Escape  Staircases,  Dartford.. 

•.New  School  Rooms  

♦Sewerage  Works,  Floodgates,  Ac. 


Buildings  at  Central  Station,  Vaatem- 

road 

Additions  to  ''  Falrlleld."  Pontypridd 
•Cottages  in  South  bom’  ' 

Eaten!  ■ ' — 


By  whom  Required. 


Saxinuudhain  Bcb.  Bd.  QfflcirU  . 


sikll  Corpon 


Cromer  Water  Works 

Co.  Ltd J,  C.  Mellisa  .. . 

Halifax  Sch.  Bd J.  F-  Walsh  . . . 

Galligaer  Sch,  Bd | J.  Williams  ... 

~ atli  NormantonScli.  I 

.ofttii  ! J.  T.  Shordlow. 

•ndou  Local  Board..  1 S.  8.  Orlmley  . 


Board  . | A.  4 C.  Harston 

SeafVrd  School  Board  Qfflclal  

Melton  hlowbray  Local 


Redruth  Local  Board.. 
8t.  MarylelKjue  P.  B. 
4 W.  Couimrs....... 


Working  Men's  Co-op. 

Society 

Reading  ElectricSnpply 

Co,  Ltd 

! T.  K.  Hamien-WlUiums 


A.  E.  L.  Oswell. . 
E.  R.  Ridgway.. 


)t  preinisea.  Femhlll 


Fred,  W.  Albur 
T,  R.  Ptii:iii«  . 
K.  Tompkins... 


Sept.  21 
do. 

Sept.  22 


•Schools  at  Corshain 


^ W,  H.  Wngstaffe.. 
H,  llrak*i>ear  .... 


DUley. 


Mld- 


Htanhope  Bull 

Board  Bailey  4 McConnal  . 


Hospital.  Vauihall-Laue 

Additions  to  Schools.  Argyle-«tr 
•Oats.  Hay.  Clover,  and  Straw  .. 

•Erection of  Public  Library 

•Making-up  and  Paving  Roods.. 


i'alsall  Schi 

. London  TiUmry  aim 
I Soutlieiid  Railway 

, I S<iutbV>orough  Loc.  Bii  W Hi 


. I Tultvliliain  Loc.  B 


F.  E.  Blwhopp. 
P.  E.  Murphy  . . 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment 


' By  whom  Advertised.  . 


be  In. 


•Draugbtsman  (Admiralty  Outposts) 1 j''  ■”  ,oni  .T 

.A..i.u„u  (Si.  1,.  i. I S:  ■■  ”■  r'’ 


BreiilCord  Loc.  I 


Those  marked  with  an 


strike  of  the  BoUon  stonemasons  five  weeks  ago, 
.ind  also  that  among  a section  of  Bolton  plumlxrs, 
having  failed,  the  employers  on  August  31  resolved 
to  lock  out  on  the  next  day  the  whole  of  the  opera- 
tives in  the  building  trades— numbering  over  LO<»— 
until  several  disputed  questions  are  either  settled  or 
referred  to  the  Conciliation  Board.  The  employers 
say  that  the  result  of  the  operatives'  action  will  be  a 
general  introduction  of  machinery  and  a reduction  in 
the  number  of  men. 

Plastf.rers'  Strike,  Paisley. — The  plasterers 
employed  in  Paisley  came  out  on  strike  on  Monday. 
The  rate  of  wages  presently  paid  the  plasterers  is 
8d.  per  hour,  and  the  demand  put  forward  by  the 
men  is  that  Ibis  should  be  increased  to  8id. . with  an 
increase  of  an  additional  ^d.  at  March  next,  loe 
masters  have  refused  to  concede  this  demand,  and 
tliey  state  that,  according  to  an  arrangement  made 
last  March,  the  present  rale  of  wages  was  to  continue 
in  force  till  March  of  next  year.  The  building  trade 
is  unusually  busy  in  Paisley. 


,3  075.— Floors,  Stair-treads,  and  Pavements  : 
I.  According  to  this  piitenl  pieces  of  wood  are 

iserted  in  lloors,  stair-treads,  &c.,  at  suitable  distances 
apart  so  that  portions  of  the  surfaces  of  the  said  pieces 
when  they  are  m place  are  flush  with  or  about  on  the  same 
level  as  the  .surfaces  of  the  pavement,  fie.  The  piece.s  of 
•ood  .are  fixed  so  that  the  gram  of  the  wood  is  at  right- 
angles,  or  nearly  right-angles,  to  the  surface  of  the  pave- 
inent.  „ , , r-  -I’l.- 

22,146.— Tiles,  Mouldings, _&c.  : /.  H.  This 

patent  relates  to  improvement-,  in  machinerj’  fot_  the  tpanu- 
facture  of  tiles  “made  in  dust,"  consisting  chiefly  m the 
indiaruhber  moulding  or  die  which,  after  being 
compressed  by  stamping,  rights  itself  and  lifts  the  moulding 
offthe  bottom  die.  „. 

y^gjy.—RAiNWATKR-i'li-Ks:  IK  Moc/^rjane.  — 


MEETINGS. 


Saturday,  September  8. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.— 'ExcMtsxOTi  Meet- 
ing at  Axwcll  Psuk. 

Monday,  September  10. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Associalion  {Carpenter's  Hall). 
Monthly  Meeting,  8.0  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Septe.mber  11. 

Clasgenv  Architectural  Association.—S''&\\.  to  Con- 
serA'acive  Club,  Both  well-street,  5.15  p.m. 

Saturday,  September  15. 

Architectural  Association.  — Vikh  Summer  Visit, 
Kettering  and  Rushton  Hall,  Nortbants. 

London  and  Provincial  Builders'  Foremens  Assoc^- 

tion  (Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon-road,  £'.C.).— Monthly 

Meeting,  7.0  p m. 


Fasteners.— 16,185,  Yates.  Sash  Fasteners. — 16,219,  J. 
Couddas,  Secuiing  Sheets  of  Corrugated  Iron  to  Buildings. 
— 16,245,  G.  Vogt,  Chimney-top  Mounting. — 16,250,  J. 
Bond,  Brick-making  Machines,  &c. — 16,351.  J.  Bond, 
Hinges  for  Gates,  &c.~i6.26i,  W.  Hemmings,  Sash 
Fastener.— 16,266,  W.  Carter,  Window-sash  Fasteners. — 
6,268,  E.  Blunden,  Window-sash  Fastener. 


ohject'of  this  invention  is  to  provide  means  for  any  length 

of  pipe  in  a “ sulk"  of  pipes  to  be  removed  and  replaced 
with  great  facility  and  without  disturbing  the  others  ; and 
also  a device  whereby  any  matter  which  enters  the  pipes 
and  obstructs  them  is  intercepted  and  may  be  removed. 
By  means  of  a faucet,  spigot,  and  a grating  these  are 
accomplished.  -•/„  u 

,,  ,gj. — RooFiNC-TiLES : h . M.  AK/miTCllorghorst). 

A lipped  roofing-tile  in  which  the  lips  are  arranged  in  such 
a way  as  to  enable  the  roofing  to  he  done  in  a perfectly  .Air  • 
light  manner,  rendering  special  fastening  devices  un- 

"^ir^e^'-^TooLS  (Braces.  Bit-stocks,  »tc.) : A.  BmIhh 
(Berlin).— A bit-holding  device  for  braces,  fic.,  enabling  a 
ready  and  secure  clamping  of  the  bit  to  be  effected,  pre- 
venting it  from  slipping  out  of  the  socket  when  the  motion 
of  the  brace  is  reversed  for  withdr.Twal, 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

•August  ••o — 15,8001  J.  Clayton,  Waste  Water-closet. 
Hopper  and  Basins,  and  Waste  Water  Flushing  Apparatus. 
—IS  811.  F.  Jacks,  Back  Draught  Preventing  Chimney- 
top  and  Ventilator.— 15,834,  H.  Wood,  Manufacture  of 
Bricks.— 15,840,  W.  Garland  and  W.  Shears,  Raising, 
I,owering,  and  Securing  Window-sashes.— 15,845,  W. 
White,  Swing  Gates.— 15, 8S4i  A.  Slater,  Machinery  for 
Painting. 

August  21. — 15,863,  W.  Stead,  Combined  Crating  B-sx 
and  Door  Trap  for  Sewers,  Gullies,  &c.— 15,875,  I.. 
Walker,  Fixing  Wood  Paving  and  Flooring  to  Concrete  or 
other  Foundation,  and  for  obtaining  greater  Surface  Wear.— 
15.936,  C.  Parsons,  Window  Fasteners.— 15,944,  J-  and  B. 
Craven,  Machines  for  Pressing  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. 

August  22. 15,982,  D.  Williams,  Paint.— 16,010,  C. 

Polden,  Window-sash  Fastener. 


,a«TUseiinm.S^-,«be,.  p.  pp.  Iv., -i.,  »«!  viii.  FMic  Appoinm^nU,  pp.  a,ul  KK.  | 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

12,919,  J.  Williams,  Boring,  Tunnelling,  and  Excavation 
of  Earth,  and  to  apparatus  therefor. — 13,116,  J.  Gordon, 
Making  Glazed  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. — 13,181.— Gi  Brindley 
and  others.  Syphon,  Cisterns  and  Water  Waste  Pre- 
venters.—13,804,  T.  Robinson,  Pipe  Joints. -5-^3, 814,  W. 
Wilkinson  and  H.  Alexander,  Brick  and  Tile  Presses. — 
12,244,  B.  Von  Possanner  Ehrenthal,  Plumbing  Seals. — 
14,688,  J.  and  A.  Binks,  Clearing  of  Conge.sted  Drains  and 
Sewers.— 14,715,  J.  Quarnby,  Traps  for  Drains,  Water- 
closets,  &c. — 14,752,  L.  Robson,  Connecting  Sash-cords  to 
Window  Sashes. — 14,779,  L.  Seager,  Jointing  Pipc.s, 
Tubes,  &c. — 14,786,  W.  .Sharpe  and  W.  Cruickshanks, 
Multiple  Flushing  Syphon  for  giving  any  number  of  syphon 
flashes  from  large  cisterns.— 14,877.  J.  Travis,  Sash 
Fasteners  for  Window.s. — 14, 87^,  A.  Taylor,  Service 
Flushing  Cisterns.— 14,952,  T.  Knowles,  Revolving  Re- 
ceptacles for  Waste  Water  to  be  used  in  the  flushing  of 
Water-closets  flu.shcd  with  Waste  - water.— 15,241,  E. 
Andrews,  Window  - sashe.i. — 15.251.  W.  Priest,  White 

Lead.— 15,266,  E.  Van  den  Hoff,  White  Lead. 15. 33?, 

W.  Nicol,  Sash-frames  of  Windows. — 15,368,  J.  Marlin 
and  others,  Brick  Kilns. — 15,380,  R.  Ro.somaii,  Ventilators. 
— 15,488,  W.  Hinton,  Surveying  Instruments. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 


(Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

19,681,  H.  Barrance  & E.  Simmon.s,  Attachment  of  I 
Knobs  to  Spindles  —10,043,  J.  Jones,  Stoppers  for  Drains.  ! 
—3,110,  A.  and  F.  Johnson,  Waier-closeis.— 13,334,  A. 
Fitchew,  Combined  Casement  Stay  and  Hook. — 13,991, 
W.  Gibbin,  Junior,  Window-sashes. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

—y.SQUARES  : /.  P.  Mapnnis.—'IV'&  patent 
consists  of  an  attachment  to  an  ordinary  T-square  m the 
form  of  a fiat  bar  of  wood  with  a working  edge  made  truly 
and  perfectly  strmght.  This  bar  is  of  sui*  a form  that  it 
maybe  placed  between  the  head  of  any  ordinary  T-squ^e 
and  the  working-edge  of  the  drawing-board,  and  is  las- 
tened  or  adjusted  by  slots  and  suitable  bolts  or  screws. 


August  23.-16,021,  C.  Buchanan  and  J.  Barr,  Pivot 
Sash  and  Case  Window.— 16,031,  J.  Sinclair,  Window- 
sashes.— 16,051,  G.  Bullock,  Disinfecting  Ventilator  for 


sashes. — i6,oyi. 

Public  Buildings,  &c. 

August  24. — 16,109,  E.  Sheldrick,  Window-sash.- 
16,125,  J.  Earnsbaw,  Chimney  Flue  for  Cottages  and  other 
Buildings.— 16,152,  E.  Hughes,  Firepoof-floor  and  Celling 
Constructions.— 16,176,  A.  Slater,  Rebating  and  Chamfer- 
ing Machines.— 16,179.  B.  Dallyn.  Sash  Fasteners.- 16,181, 
S.  Gurd,  Sash  Fasteners.— 16,182,  D.  Moody,  Fastenings 
for  Windows,  Cupboards,  Doors,  &c.— 16,183,  T.  Holmes. 
Sash  Fasteners.— 16,184.— H.  Tucker,  Window-sash 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

August  23. — By  WorHold  «5r*  Hayward,  at  Dover  :| 
“ The  Guildhall  Vaults  ” Public  House,  Bench-st.,  Dover,  ■ 
" , r.  80/.,  2,6oof. 

August  28. — By  W.  W.  fenkinson'.  f.g.r.  of  18/.  los., ' 
Peckham-pk.-rd.,  Old  Kcnt-rd.,  reversion  in  19  yrs., 
1,010/.  ; 40,  42,  44,  and  46,  Sumner-rd.,  Peckham,  u.t. 
66  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  16s.,  810/.  j 8,  10,  12,  14  and  16,  Besson- 
st.,  New  Qoss,  f.,  610/.  ; 24,  26,  28  and  30,  Besson-st.,  and 
a^.r.  of  10/.  f.  750/. ; f.g.r.  of  12/.  i6s.,  Archbishop’s-pLJ 
Bnxton,  reversion  in  56  yrs.,  320/. 

August  30. — By  Scimson  ev  Sons  ; An  improved  rental 
of  22/.  los.,  Plaistow-rd.,  West  Ham,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  245/.; 
an  improved  rental  of  53/.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  900/.  ; improved 
rentals  of  36/.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  4^5/  ' — *' 


Islington,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  400A  ; 4,  5,  and  6,  Fleming* 
st.,  Kingsland,  u.t.  i yr.,  g.r.  15/.,  16/.;  62  and  64, 
Albany-rd.,  Old  Kent-rd.,  f.,  r.  52/.,  675/. ; 66  to  76  (evenj, 


Sept. 


Albrmy-rd.,  f.,  i,88o/.  ; 70,  80,  82,  84,  88  and  90,  Albany- 
rd.,  r.,  1,700/. ; 53  to  61  (odd),  A!baiiy-rd.,  f.,  1,300/. ; 5 and 
7,  Odell-st.,  f.,  500/.  : 58  to  70  (even),  I’agshot-st.,  f., 
1,780/. — By  A.  A.  Field',  62  and  64,  Ballance- 
rd.,  Homerton,  u.l.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  290/. — 
By  Newbon  6*  Co.  : 1,  3,  5,  yand  11,  Bryantwood-rd., 
Higlibiiry,  f.,  r.  192/.,  2,750/.;  f.g.r.  of  61.  10s.,  Bry.ant- 
woocl-rd.,  reversion  in  69  yrs.,  155/.  ; “ The  Manor 
House,"  HolcrofiTd.,  Hackney,  f.,  225/.  ; 26,  Montagu-rd., 
Hornsey,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  250/.  ; i,  Roche.ster-ter., 
Caijulen-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  50/.,  410/. ; 30,  Glyn- 
st,,  Vauxhall,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  360/.  ; 24,  Auckland-st., 
u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  5/ . 250/.— By  Phillips,  Lea,  6*  Davies : 
I,  Newnham-st,  Whitechapel,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  10s., 
300/.  ; 2 to  12,  Newnham-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  38/.  los.,  r. 
29'/-.  3i32o/- ; 13  and  14,  Newnham-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r. 
61.  los.,  r.  57/.  los.,  745/.  ; 15  1027,  Newnham-.st.,  u.t.  34 
yrs.,  g.r.  52/.  5s.,  r.  346/.,  3,735/.  ; 31,  Newnham-st.,  u.t. 
34  i’fs.,  g.r.  3/.,  r.  30/.,  325/.;  2,  Tenier-st.  West,  u.t. 
34  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  5s.,  r.  25/.  los.,  340/. ; a range  of  sheds  in 
rear  of  II,  12  and  13,  Newnhtun-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  2/., 
85/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street  ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres,  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.J 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greonheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak.  E.I.  ..load  lo/o/o  16/0/0 
Sequola.U.S.ft.cu  0/3 
Ash,  Canada  load  3/15/0 

Birch,  do 2/10/0 

Elm.  do 3/10/0 

Fir.  Dantsic,  ic.  1/5/0  3/0/0 

Oak,  do 2/10/0  4/10/0 

Canada 6/0/0  7/10/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  2/15/0  3/5/0 

Do.  Yellow....  2/15/0  s/0/0 

L4ith,  Dantsic,  tath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot.  Riga, 
ic..  iog 

Deals.  Finland 
2nd  !t  iststd  ic 
Do.  4th  & 3td  . 

Oo.  Riga  ...... 

St.  Petersburg, 
ist yellow  ....  10/0/013/10/0 

Do.  and  yellow  8/id/o  10/5/0 

Do.  white 8/10/0  ti/0/0 

Swedish 7/10/0  16/10/0 

White  Sea 7/0/0  ts'io/o 

22/10/0  29-0/0 


TIMBER  {continueii). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3}  0/0/7 


Iron— Pig,  In  Scot. 

ton  23/7  0/0/c 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/12  6 515/0 


7/10/0  9-10/0 
7/o/q  (i/io/o 
7/10/0  9/0/0 


6/10/0 
6/0/0  7/5/0 

a/0/0  is/0/0 


Canada,  Pine  it.  . 

Do.  do.  and.... 

Do.  do.  3rd,  Sec.  ' 

Do.  Spruce,  1st 
Do.  do.  3rd  St 

New  Bnmswlck 
Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  bo.trds, 
sq.,  I In.  prep. 

Do.  and., ...... 

Other  qualities— 

Cedar,  Cuba  . . It 
Honduras,  Sec. 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican  do.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do.  . . 

Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio 7/0/0 

Bahia  6/0/0  17/0/0 


/3‘  /& 

,/3i  Isi 

4/b/o  13/0/0 


Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  42  5/042/15-0 
Best  selected  ..  42/10, ’o  43/10-0 
Sheets,  strong  , . 51/0/0  o/o/o 

ChUi.  bars 40/26  40-7/6 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/0/4I  o/OUi 
Lead--  " 

Spanish. 

English  

brands 10/26 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
andupwards....  it/5/0  0/0/0 

_ Pipe ii/is/o  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet... ton  19/0/0  19/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 
tague   19/10/0  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 71A7/6  72/7/6 

Australian 72/7/6  72/17,6 

English  Ingots. . 73/0/0  73-10/0 

74/0/0  74'io/o 

Billiton  72/10/0  73'o/o 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  ao/2/6  20/7/6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  20/10/0  0/0/0 

C^Ion  25/0/0  o/e/o 

hn,  Lagos 2510/0  26.0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 21/15-0  o/o'o 

Do.  brown oo/o/o  o/o  0 

Cottonseed  ref.. ..  ao/5/0  ai/5'0 

Oleine 22/0/0  24/0/c 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4-0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  tefinetf i/olo  iz'o/o 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/22/a  0/0/0 

Archangel... 0/11/0  o/o/o 


FERMOY  (Ireland), — For  the  erection  of  three  labou  re 
• the  Union  Guardians : — 

James  Collins £t^S  each  cottage. 

Thomas  Nelligan,  Ballyhooly  * 123  „ 

• Accepted. 


GREAT  WRATTING  (Suffolk). —For  the  erection  of  stabling. 
&e..  at  Great  Wratting  Hall,  for  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P. 
Mr.  C.  P.  Ayres,  architect.  14.  High-street,  Watford 

Crimwooil ;£=.'37  I Mason  S:  Son.  Haverhill, 

Arlier a.ios  I (accepted) .£2.050 

Jatvis --ii-j-. 2,067  ! 


hy  Mr.  J.  Watson,  quantity  surveyor. 

Guy  & Gooseman^/ro.ssi  13  9 I Ilewins  & Good- 
J.  M.  Thompson  6:  hand,  Grimsby  • j£8,S72 

Sons 9,087  00  • Accepted. 

11.  J.  Vickcr-  no-,,  o .1 


HALIFAX.— Accepted  for  rebuilding  the  "Wheatsheaf  " Inn 
Market-street.  Messrs.  Jackson  & Fox.  architects,  2a,  George 
street,  Halifax.  Quantities  by  the  architects  ; — 
xeavati'Kjr  attri  Masonry.— ^\\omTls  Pickles.  Ludden- 

denfoot  £1,490  ( 

Carpentry  and  yginery  Fielden  i:  Bottomley, 

Halifax  

Plumbing  and  G/ar/wg.— John  Naylor  & Son,  Halifax.. 

Statni);  and  Joseph  Bancroft  & Son, 

Halifax  

Coni'rtli7is. — Geo.  Greenwood  & Son,  Halifax 


P.irker 

W.  Brown 

J.  Smith  Se  Sons  . 


£4.432  14 
3.82s 

3.74S 

3.70s 


T.  Hiscock  3.205 

J.  F.  Collinson.... . . 3,294 


HARROGATE, 
valesccnt  Home. 

Sunderhnd.  Quantities”  by  architect 

Wim  NWioUon  £3.840  ) T.  Linskill ^3,-7! 


W.  Sexton... 

D.^impson  . 


3.574  W.  Tophain 
3,460  W,  Ives  & Co... 
3.390 1 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  to  a.tn.  on  Thursday.'^ 


ALNWICIC.  -Fqr  the  erection  of  St.  James's  Presbyterian 
Church.  Mr.  W.  Lister  Ncwconibc,  architect,  89,  Pilgrim-street 
Newcastle-oii-Tyne.  Quantities  by  the  architect:— 

Carse&Son,  Amhle  £5.474  a e. 


KESTON  (Kent).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  two  cottages  at 
Keston,  Kent,  lor  Mr.  A.  C.  Nonnan.  Messrs.  Waring  & Nicholson 
architects,  55.  Parliament-street,  Westminster.  S.W. 

Wm.  Smith 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  "Two 
Brewers"  public-house,  and  warehouse  adjoining,  Dysott-street 
W.C.,  for  Messrs.  Meux  Se  Co..  Limited.  Messrs.  Gardiner,  Son,  & 
Theobald,  architects  and  surveyors 


Allen  & Sons  3,565 

liurmnn 3,500 

Aiisell 3,456 


LONDON.— For  reliuilding  Nos.  50  and  52,  Page's-wallc  Eer- 
loncUey.  for  Sir  Francis  Powell.  Messrs.  Waring  & Nicholson, 
rchitects,  55.  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

£731  oil.  F.  Ford £679  0 

Maryland  705  o K.  Hall* 67010 

705  o| 


Smith 


BLAENAVON  (Mon.),— For  the  erecllon  of  business  premises 
or  Mrs.  R.  Fowler.  Mr.  E.  A.  Johnson,  architect.  Abergavenny! 


— Johnson,  . 

Quantities  by  architect 

-T.  Sevan  £1.317  S 7 I J-H.  Burgoyne,  Llaen. 

Morgan 912  0 o)  avon  (accepted)  .. ..£595  o 


BLAGDON  (Somerset).— For  additions,  A'c..  to  school  buildings, 
for  the  District  School  Board.  Mr.  Frank  W.  Wills,  architect 
Foster  s-chambers.  Small-street,  Bristol 


, j.  Lovett. . 

j Sales  Cook 

G.  Dennis  

I I J.  & C.  Clark,  Elagdon* 


KINGSTEIGNTON  (Devon),— For  .additions  to  "the  National 
Schools,  for  the  Rev.  Percival  Jackson.  Mr.  Samuel  Seagar  archi- 
tect. Union-street,  Newton  Abbott— 

Francis  Bros £368  15  [ Win.  Gillard.'Kingsteign- 

359  0 ton  (accepted)  £31 

Hugh  Mills 337  17  I 


MANSFIELD,— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  "Antrer' 
Inn,  Clown,  for  the  Mansfield  Brewery  Co.  Mr.  R.  Frank  Vallance 
architect,  Mansfield : — ' 

John  Greenwood . . ..£■164 

S.  & G.  Frisby 33^ 

J.  Collingham  ......  305 

Rcvill  & Sharman  ..  296 


Henry  Baker 


LANGLEY  MOOR  (Durham).— For  the  erection  of  a house.  Mr. 
Frankland  Smith,  architect,  Brancepeth,  Durham  i— 

Wm.  Rhodes  £247  i 

Shepherd  Se  Oyston,  Langley  Moor  (accepted)  ....  210  S 


MANSFIELD.— Foi 
for  Mr.  Webster.  Mr. 
John  Braiisford*. 

Hy.  Vickers*  ... , 

W.  A.  Vallance  .. 

H.  Alsop  ........ 

John  Greenwood 


icerectiqn  of  a warehouse.  Peacock-street, 


Macandrews 

Richardson  6c  Son.. 


H'hole  of  the  -.vori. 
....£1,6991  M-  Martin. 
. ...  1,579  Stubbs  .. . 


Mr.  John  I3oherty,  of  Galbally.  clerk  of  works 

Daniel  Hayes  £1,250  | Nicholas  Gaffney,  Kilmal- 

DenisCrecdon  1.150  lock,  co.  Limerick • ....  £840 


I BOURNEMOUTH.  . 

iPark.  for  Messrs.  CJarke  &-Shoi., 

' W.  J.  Clunchen,  East  Cliff  Gardens 


•For  building  a villa  residence  at  Courtliill 
rchitects,  Parkstone  i— 

£563 


For  building  a golf  pavilion  at  Meyrick 
iPark,  for  the  Corporation  t— 

IT.  Hoare  & Son £1,039  I W.  J,  Chinchen £940 

Jj-hears  & Son  995  M-WiUiam  & Son  897 

0- White 950  I 


i BRIGHOUSE  (Yorks.).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  new  bank 
Tor  the  London  and  l-orUshire  Bank.  Mr.  C.  S.  Nelson,  architect 
to,  Park-row,  Leeds.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

A/aronry.— Charles  Fcamiey,  Brighoiise  ....q 

yoinery.—T.  Bottomley,  Brighouse | 

Plurnbinfr  and  Glazins-  — Waddington  & 

Roebuck,  Brighouse  ^£2187 

AVar/4riMg.—C.  Heponstall,  Brighouse I ’ ‘ 

Slatinit.—'].  Smithies,  Bradford 

Paintins.—1.  W.  Turner,  Brighouse J 


Brentnall  £712  I Tebbatt £625 

Stubbs  672  I Lee,  Nottingham*  593 


Hanson £533  I Cole  

Williamson  450  Lee,  Nottinghi 

Tebbatt 407  Stubbs  

Bailey 355  | 


PlasUrinz. 

^Villiamson  £120  I Tebbatt 

Brentnall 110  Lee,  Nottingham 

Woolley 109  I Stubbs  

Plumbing. 

Shaw  £200  I Bamber 

Burnham  186  Lee 

Getliffe 179  Pallet 

Rowlatt  & Freer  172  j Burton,  Alfreton  • 

Painting. 

Williamson £65  I Stubbs 

Burnham 63  I Lee  


i8o 
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RADLETT  (Herts).— Accepted  for  the  section  of  a,  pair  of 
villa  residences,  for  Mr.  K.  Wilson.  Mr.  C.  P.  Ayres,  architect,  u. 
High-street.  Watford ^ 
Brightman  (Watford)  


SUBSCRIPTION. 

DIRECT  from  theOffice  to  residents 
dom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  ’Europe,  America,  Australia  New 
Zealand.  India.  China.  Ceylon,  &c.  a6s.  pet  annum.  ROTlttances 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addres^ 


TERMS  OF 

THEBUILDER  'Issupplled DIRECT 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at 
-r.  -n  —rts  of  Europe, 


WALSALL.— For  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  Queen  Mary  s 
Schools.  Walsall.  Messrs.  Bailey  & McConnal.  architects.  Quanti- 
■ !s  by  the  architects 

.t.  fr. 


(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressra  ci 
the  Publisher  of  "The  BUILDER,"  No.  46,  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 


H.  WUlcock  * Co.. 

R. Jones  

B.imsley  & Sons  . 

H.  Lovatt 

T.  Rowbotham  . . , 
W.  Kendrick  


H.trlcv  5;  Son  .. 


V.  Wisunce  ... 
V.  itJ.Webb  . 
V.  Hopkins 


S 

4.084 


4 High-street,  Watford.  Quanti- 


Extra  for  hall 
faced  with 
Arlsey  bricks. 


Brown  Si  Sons  . 
Yerburv  Sc  Sons 

tDaivlU 


Neal 

A.  KelletC 

Foster  & Didksee  ... 
Webster  & Cannon  . 
.Somerford  Ai  Sons  ... 
C.  4t  I.  Waterman  . .. 
& Co 


rdi 

4.584 


(rough  Sc  C 
G.  Wiggs  . 


4.379 

IS 


r.  Ltd.  .. 

C,  Eames  

Parnell  & Sons.. . . 
Andrews  & Sons.. 

F.  Dupont 

^ ■ tn,  Watford* 

k Shaw  . 


4.300 

S 


c'.  Brighman,  ^ 
Kerridge  & St 


(Atchiiecfs  estimate,  ^14.400.1 
* Accepted  subject  to  approval  of  the  Education  Department 


WATFORD  (Herts.).— For  the  erection  of  a hospital  for  mfeclious 
diseases,  for  the  Watford  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  Charles 
P.  Ayres,  architect.  14.  High-street  Watford:— 

Andrews  & Son,  Watford* *”,390 

•Approved  by  the  Local  (government  Board  and  accepted. 


WEYMOUTH.— For  alterations  to  bar.  See..  " The  Portland  Rail- 
way Hotel,"  for  Messrs.  Hall  & Woodhouse.  Mr.  A.  L.  T.  TiUey. 
architect,  16.  ciomhll!,  Dorchester 

[.  Innes ■ 

J.  A:  H.  Bagg,  Weymouth  (accepted)  . 


..•i;>33  >' 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES. 

Ht^ifrtdTeUgrapfuc Address,  ‘The  Builder, 'London. 


THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  LXVI.  (Jan.  to  June. 

1S94)  were  given  as  a supplement  with  the  number  for 

CLOTH  c/s£s\o*r  Binding  the  Numbers,  price  as.  6d.  each ; also 
READING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  price  yd.  each  ; also 
THESIXTY-SIXTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (bound),  price 


Twelve  Shillings  and 
SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  r 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS.  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  fid. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contracts.  Sales  by  AucUoo, 
&C  . may  be  obtained  on  appUcarion  to  the  Publisher. 

• * SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under as.  fii 

Each  additlona]  line  (about  ten  words) os.  fid. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*.*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 


.w  DOUG' 

of  "The  builder,"  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week'-  — • 
THREE  o'clock  p. 


received  up  to 

THURSDAY,  but  "Classification'  cannot 

be  guaranteed  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF-PAST 
01^  o m.  on  that  day.  Those  iotended  for  t'  ' ~ 

be  In  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 


le  front  Page  should 


SPECIAL.- 

■t?CiWTTTTTnr 


.ALTERATIONS  !N  STANDING 
ADVERTISEMENTS  or  ORDERS  TO 
; must  reach  the  Office  before  10  a.in.  on 


.onslblo  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS. &c.,  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
. ...  J-...  — — /-opiESONLYsbouldbeseat 


>Qgly  recommends  that  of  Che  latterCOrl 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  "TheBullder, "may 

Ce  Ike  Omn.  46.  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C..  free  ej 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

TOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STOITB. 

FLUATB,  for  Hardening  and  Preaerrlng 
Calcarenu.e  Stones  and  Marbles. 


HAM  HILL  STONE; 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colour 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stoke  • 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E .A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalle  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
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Some  Recent  Books  on  Sewage  Disposal. 

LTHOUGH  Eng- 
land awoke  to  the 
necessity  of  con- 
sidering the  ques- 
tions of  sewerage 
and  sewage  dis- 
posal only  about 
fifty  years  ago, 
tliere  is  some 
satisfaction  in 
Ictiowing  that  she 
was,  after  all,  the  first  to  undertake 

in  earnest  the  Augean  labour.  Our 

A-merican  cousins  lay  claim  to  superiority  j 
and  to  priority  in  a great  many  matters, 
but  in  this,  at  least,  they  are  willing 
Co  yield  us  the  honours.  Our  right 
to  them  is  gracefully  admitted  by  the 
authors  of  a new  American  book  on  sewage- 
'disposal  ;*  " It  is  cheerfully  conceded,” 

the  authors  say,  “inasmuch  as  the  necessity 
for  sewage  purification  first  arose  abroad, 
that  consequently  the  foreign  engineers  had 
Che  opportunity  to  attack  the  problem  first, 
and  we  may  very  properly  profit  by  their 
■experience.”  They  began  to  profit  by  this 
•experience  as  long  ago  as  1855,  when  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  Chicago  was  sent  to 
England  to  learn  “ whatever  new  or  useful 
had  been  developed  under  the  active  agita- 
tion of  sanitary  questions  which  then  pre- 
f.’ailed  in  England.”  And  they  have  con- 
tinued to  profit  in  the  same  way  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  book  under  consideration 
cs  further  evidence  of  the  fact,  for  a great 
part  of  it  consists  of  abstracts  and  quotations 
from  British  sources.  The  Reports  of  Royal 
Commissions,  the  journals  of  our  learned 
societies,  and  the  books  of  English  sani- 
tarians, have  all  been  freely  drawn  upon. 
But  to  this,  it  must  be  said,  a great  mass  of 
indigenous  American  information  has  been 
added.  The  candour  of  the  authors  in 
acknowledging  their  indebtedness  to  pre- 
vious inquirers,  and  the  honourable  way  in 
which  they  quote  their  authorities,  at  once 
u'i,n  the  reader’s  favour.  The  following 
words  of  the  preface  give  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  book,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  exhibit  the  authors’  frankness  and 
modesty : — 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of  original 

• “ Sewage  Disposal  in  the  United  States.”  By  George 
W.  Rafter,  M.Am.Soc.C.E.,  and  M.  N.  Baker,  Ph.B., 
Associate  Editor  Engineering  Nnvs.  New  York  : D. 
Vai’  Nostrand  Comp.any.  London  : Sampson  Low, 
Marston  5:  Company,  Limited.  1894.  Pp.  .\xvii.,  598  ; 
[ti  tables,  7 plates,  and  116  illustrations  in  the  te.xt.  [The 
preface,  we  may  add,  is  dated  June  i,  1893.] 


matter  in  the  book  is  relatively  small.  This  is 
partially  owing  to  the  use  of  the  language  of  the 
authorities  drawn  upon,  instead  of  veiling  its 
identity  under  slight  verbal  changes.  ...  In  all 
cases  the  aim  has  been  to  present  as  clearly  and  yet 
as  briefly  as  possible  the  best  available  information 
on  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  to  indicate  the 
sources  of  information.  . . . We  have  assumed,  in 
short,  that  the  making  of  the  ideal  sewage-disposal 
manual  is  to  some  e.xtent  a matter  of  discreet  editing. 

Opinions  may  perhaps  differ  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  the  editing  has 
been  done,  but  every  reader  of  the  book  will 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  large 
mass  of  information  which  the  authors  have 
collected.  They  have  ransacked  the  journals 
of  learned  societies,  and  the  reports  of 
scientists,  as  well  as  books  on  all  manner 
of  subjects,  from  pisciculture  to  the  con- 
struction of  siloes.  Very  little  indeed  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked.  The  latest  authori- 
ties on  the  various  branches  of  the  question 
are  quoted  or  referred  to,  and  to  complete 
the  usefulness  of  the  book  in  tliis  direction 
lists  of  papers,  pamphlets,  and  books  are 
given  in  which  the  student  will  find  further 
information  on  most  of  the  points  connected 
with  sewage  and  its  disposal. 

But  the  very  bulkiness  of  the  information 
collected  by  the  authors  has  proved  a source 
of  difficulty  to  them.  The  material  has 
accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that,  like 
sewage-sludge,  it  cannot  easily  be  disposed 
of.  Here  and  there  we  find  evidence  that  the 
authors  have  suffered  from  plethora  of 
information  ; they  have  received  more  than 
they  could  assimilate,  and  lack  of  order  and 
of  perspicuity  is  the  result.  For  instance, 
Chapter  VL,  entitled  “ Legal  Aspects  of  the 
Case,”  is  sandwiched  between  two  chapters 
on  “The  Composition  of  Sewage  Muds  ” and 
“Quantity  of  Sewage  and  Variation  in  Rate 
of  Flow.”  The  important  subject  of  “Nitri- 
fication and  the  Nitrifying  Organism,”  which 
ought  to  have  been  considered  as  a “first 
principle”  or  in  connexion  with  irrigation  or 
filtration,  is  preceded  by  a chapter  on 
the  discharge  of  sewage  “ into  tidal  or  other 
j large  bodies  of  water,”  and  followed  by  one 
on  “ Chemical  Precipitation.”  The  self-purifi- 
i cation  of  running  streams  is  discussed  in 
I no  less  than  three  different  chapters,  which 
’ also  contain  information  on  subjects  as 
i far  apart  as  the  sources  of  river-pollution  and 
the  money  value  of  sewage,  protective 
I legislation,  and  the  effect  of  sewage  on  sea 
I fisheries.  Again,  Part  i of  the  book  is 
I entitled  “Discussion  of  Principles,’’  while 
Part  2 contains  “ Descriptions  of  Works,” 

I and  yet  we  find  that  the  plan  and  description 


of  the  Boston  Main  Drainage  are  given  in 
Chapter  IX.,  and  that  the  chief  examples  of 
the  treatment  of  manufacturing-refuse  are 
described  and  illustrated  in  Chapter  XVI., 
both  in  Part  i.  Other  instances  of  disorder 
could  be  given,  but  we  have  quoted  enough 
to  illustrate  our  point.  It  may  perhaps  be 
urged  that  these  are  trifling  or  inevitable 
lapses.  We  do  not  agree  with  this  view. 
They  are  not  inevitable,  for  technical  books 
on  subjects  perhaps  equally  abstruse  and 
intricate  can  be  found  (few  in  number,  doubt- 
less), which  are  both  lucid  and  orderly. 
They  are  not  trifling,  because  the  reader's 
attention  is  distracted  by  this  repeated 
flitting  from  one  subject  to  another  and  back 
again,  and  a thorough  grasp  of  the  whole  is 
therefore  attainable  only  with  much  difficulty. 

The  book,  large  as  it  is,  has  its 
limitations.  “ I.  The  use  of  privies  and 
cesspools,  II.  Colleclion  by  pail  systems, 

III.  The  pneumatic  systems  of  Liernur, 
Berber,  Shone,  and  others,”  are  not 
considered  at  all,  “except  that  a short 
chapter  is  included  in  Part  II.,  descriptive  of 
the  pail  system  at  Hemlock  Lake,  N.Y.” ; 

IV.  Simple  subsidence  or  sedimentation ; 
and  V.  Simple  filtration  * through  some 
artificial  substance,  as  coke,  excelsior,  or 
ashes,”  are  not  considered  “ any  further 
than  as  useful  adjuncts  to  the  more  positive 
systems  of  purification.  Experience  in 
England  has  amply  demonstrated  that  they 
have  little  claim  to  be  considered  systems  of 
purification  by  themselves.’’  There  remain 
for  consideration,  then,  according  to  the 
author's  classification,  five  methods  of  sewage 
disposal,  namely ; — 

n \’p — Discharge  of  crude  sewage  into  tidal 
or  other  large  bodies  of  water. 

VH. — Chemical  precipitation. 

VIII. — Broad  irrigation. 

IX. — Intermittent  filtration. 

X. — Electrolysis.” 

Electrolysis,  however,  which,  according  to 
the  authors,  “while  promising  good  results, 
must  still  be  considered  as  in  the  experi- 
mental state,”  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
tried  in  America  except  on  a very  small 
scale  indeed, t and,  presumably  in  con- 

* It  should  be  explained  that  by  “ simple  filtration  " 
the  authors  mean  "simple  straining”  \ the  subject  of 
filtration  through  land  and  artificial  filters  occupies  con- 
siderable space  in  the  book,  and  is  illustrated  by  reference  1 

to  the  extremely  valuable  experiments  carried  out  for  the 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  four  or  five  years  ago. 

t -At  Brewsters,  a vill.age  of  about  thirty-five  buildings, 
fifty-two  miles  from  New  York,  an  electrical  treatment  is 
in  operation.  It  difTers  considerably  from  Webster’s 
Electrolysis,  which  was  tried  at  Crossness,  and  which  ba.s 
since  proved  so  efficient  in  the  well-known  Salford  trials. 
These  trials  are  not  mentioned  by  Messrs  Rafter  8c  Baker. 
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bcc-uence  of  this,  it  also  is  eliminated  from 
consideration.  The  book  therefore  resolves 
itself  into  a discussion  of  the  other  four 
methods  of  disposal.-  Although  the  authors 
make  no  mention  of  it  in  their  classification, 
a variety  of  broad  irrigation  should  be 
mentioned  (namely,  sub-surface  irrigation), 
seeing  that  a whole  chapter  (rather  more  than 
o/i£  page  in  length,  be  it  said),  is  specially 
devoted  to  it,  while  three  or  four  more  pages 
are  occupied  with  the  description  of  its 
practical  application  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  and  at 
the  Lawrenceville  (New  Jersey)  School  for 
Boys. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  book 
is  divided  into  two  parts  : I.  “Discussion  of 
Principles,”  and  II.  “Description  of  Works.’ 
This  is  the  arrangement  previously  adopted 
in  a well-known  English  book,  of  which  a 
second  edition  has  just  been  issued.*  In 
this.  Part  I.  contains  “General  Details,' 
while  Part  II.  is  styled  "Sewage  Disposal 
Works  in  Operation.”  In  the  American 
book  the  description  of  works  occupies 
rather  less  half  the  volume,  in  the  English 
book  rather  more  than  half.  As  the 
American  book,  however,  contains  more  than 
twice  as  much  matter  as  the  other,  really  more 
space  in  it  is  devoted  to  the  description  of 
works  than  in  Mr.  Crimp's  book.  Indeed,  this 
American  volume  is  a fnagjium  opus ; and 
in  the  space  of  one  article  it  would  be 
impossible  to  discuss  the  whole  of  the 
matters  of  which  it  treats.  We  have  already 
indicated  the  general  scope  of  it,  and  can 
only  add  the  barest  summary  of  its  contents, 
together  with  a few  comments  on  the  main 
conclusions  at  which  the  authors  have 
arrived. 

Before  entering  upon  a discussion  of  the 
actual  methods  of  disposal,  the  authors 
rightly  essay  the  consideration  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  subject.  A short  statement 
of  the  germ-theory  of  disease  is  illustrated 
by  a long  reference  to  typhoid  fever  and  to 
various  epidemics  of  that  disease,  but  par- 
ticularly to  those  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 
An  experiment  made  in  connexion  with  this 
outbreak  revealed  the  fact  that  typhoid  bacilli 
of  the  sturdiest  sort  would  live  for  three  weeks, 
even  in  water  kept  nearly  at  freezing-point. 
This  period  would  suffice  for  a stream,  fiow- 
ing  only  a mile  an  hour,  to  carry  the  germs 
about  500  miles.  It  is  matter  for  congratu- 
lation, however,  that  in  a running  stream 
various  causes,  such  as  minute  animals  and 
plants,  operate  to  prevent  the  pathogenic 
bacilli  from  attaining  the  undesirable 
longevity  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  experi- 
mental bottle. 

The  infectious  diseases  of  animals  and 
their  relation  to  the  diseases  of  human  beings 
form  the  subject  of  the  second  chapter;  but 
the  communication  of  diseases  by  the  milk 
of  cattle  which  have  drunk  polluted  water  is 
not  dwelt  upon.  This  is  followed  by  various 
reports  on  river-pollution,  prepared  at  the 
instance  of  several  State  Boards  of  Health, 
Massachusetts  being  the  first  and  the  most 
consistent  labourer  in  this  respect.  A valuable 
report  was,  however,  made  to  the  Con- 
necticut Board  in  1886  by  Professor  Williston, 
of  Yale  College,  and  his  copious  descrip- 
tions of  various  manufacturing  processes  and 
their  refuse  are  quoted  in  full. 

Chapter  IV.  is  a hodge-podge  of  ingre- 
dients of  various  values— the  self-purifica- 
tion of  a running  stream  from  the  biological 
point  of  view,  the  manorial  constituents  of 
sewage,  the  money  value  of  sewage,  sewage- 
disposal  works  “not  properly  subject  to 
franchise  by  private  companies,”  the  rational 
view  of  disposal  into  tide-water  and  fresh- 
water, &c.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
chapter  is  that  devoted  to  the  purifying 
action  _ which  minute  animals  and  plants 
exert  in  streams,  and  the  most  important 
contribution  to  this  discussion  is  a long 
extract  from  Dr.  H.  C.  Sorby’s  valuable 

• “ Snvage  Disposal  iVorks;  a guide  tothe  construction 
of  works  for  the  firevention  of  the  oollution  by  sewage  of 
nversand  estuaries."  By  V/.  Santo  Crimp,  M.lnst.C.E., 
F.S.I.,  &c.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged! 
London : Charles  Griffin  & Co.,  Limited.  1894.  Pp.  xv., 
349:  3°  tables;  37  lithographed  plates,  and  14  figures  in  ; 


paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Micro- 
scopical Society  for  1SS4.  Dr.  Sorby’s 
experiments  led  him  to  the  conclusion — 

That  when  the  amount  of  sewage  discharged  into 
a river  is  not  too  great,  it  furnishes  food  for  a vast 
number  of  animals  who  perform  a most  important 
part  in  removing  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  dis- 
charge be  too  great,  it  may  be  injurious  to  them  and 
this  process  of  purification  may  cease. 

The  authorities  of  English  towns  have  for 
, ages  had  a childlike  faith  in  the  self- 
purifying  powers  of  running  streams.  Their 
faith  was  somewhat  shaken  when  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Commissioners  wrote  their  memo- 
randum on  the  Calder  at  Dewsbury  with  the 
river  water  instead  of  ink  ; but  faiths  die 
hard,  and  to-day  there  are  hundreds  of 
towns  and  villages  which  still  cling  to  the  old 
idea.  The  less  faith  that  is  put  in  the  self- 
purifying  power  of  a stream,  the  better  will 
it  be  tor  the  health  and  comfort  of  all  who 
draw  their  water-supply  from  it  or  who 
reside  near  its  banks. 

Biological  researches  have  thrown  a 
wonderful  light  on  the  causes  of  the  purifi- 
cation effected  not  only  in  water  but  also  in 
soil  and  filters.  The  fact  that  a filter  of 
coarse  sand,  treated  at  intervals  with  doses 
of  crude  sewage,  will  purify  the  sewage  to 
a considerable  extent,  and  at  the  same  time 
remain  clean  itself  for  years,  was  ine.xpli- 
cable  until  the  promulgation  of  the  bio- 
logical theory.  The  nitrification  of  sewage 
in  soils,  with  which  the  name  of  Mr. 
Warington  will  always  be  associated,  also 
depends  on  an  innumerable  company  oi 
these  micro-organisms,  intent  on  converting 
the  dangerous  organic  impurities  into  harm- 
less nitrates.  This  new  theory  of  sewage- 
purification  is  fully  explained  in  Messrs. 
Rafter  & Baker’s  book  by  copious  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  English  scientists,  and  ■ 
also  from  a long  and  interesting  report  pre- 
pared by  Edwin  O.  Jordan  and  Ellen  H. 
Richards,  and  presented  to  the  Massa-  \ 
chusetts  State  Board  of  Health  in  1S90. 

Among  tire  other  preliminary  matters  ' 
treated  of  are  the  composition  of  sewage  j 
muds,  and  the  quantity  of  sewage  and  the 
variation  in  rate  of  flow.  Tables  are  given  ; 
showing  the  average  daily  consumption  of 
water  in  195  cities  of  the  United  States.  The 
quantity  used  per  head  is  on  the  average  . 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount  used  in  | 
England,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  American 
sewage  is  so  much  weaker  than  English.  | 
The  heaviest  recorded  rainfalls  at  various 
cities  in  the  States  are  tabulated,  and  the  } 
difficult  question  of  storm-water  is  discussed.  \ 
The  authors’  opinion  is — 

“That  in  the  great  cities  the  quantity  of  water 
derived  from  the  rainfall  is  so  great  that  to  hold  it  in  i 
storage  and  treat  it  becomes  a oractical  impossibility.  1 
As  a compromise,  then,  we  could  only  hope  to  pro- 
vide for  treating  the  first  flow  of  rain-water,  which.  : 
as  containing  the  bulk  of  the  street-washings,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  most  important.  In  this  view  ' 
we  would  provide  for,  perhaps,  5 to  10  per  cent,  of 
the  maximum  twenty-four  hours’  nainfall." 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  : 
authors  come  to  the  conclusion  that ; — ! 

“When  some  form  of  purification  is  to  be  pro- 
vided, a separate  system  of  sewerage  appears  pre- 
ferable to  the  combined  system  by  reason  of  not 
only  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  more  uniform 
flow  of  the  separate  system  can  be  treated,  but  also 
by  reason  of  the  materially  reduced  expense  of  such 
treatment." 

This  opinion  is  shared  by  most,  if  not  all, 
English  sanitarians,  but  the  initial  cost  of 
separate  sewers  has  prevented  their  complete 
adoption,  except  in  comparatively  few  cases. 
In  many  towns,  however,  new  streets  are 
being  sewered  on  the  duplicate  system,  and 
in  this’way  the  increase  of  storm-water  in 
the  sewers  is  prevented.  Mr.  Santo  Crimp, 
while  in  favour  of  the  separate  system,  con- 
siders that  it  will  generally  be  necessary  “ to 
take  the  drainage  from  the  backs  of  the 
houses  and  from  back-yards  into  the  sewage 
sewers.” 

Chapter  VIII.  of  Messrs.  Rafter  & Baker  s 
book  reminds  us  of  the  pnichcro  pot  of  a 
Spanish  housewife.  Stray  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  topics  has  been  thrown  into 
it,  and  labelled,  “General  Data  of  Sewage 


Disposal.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  quote- 
the  fifteen  heads  under  which  this  informa- 
tion is  presented,  as  a further  example  of  the 
authors’  lack  of  order,  but  it  must  suffice  to 
say  that  they  range  from  “ Sewerage-systems 
— Separate  or  Combined.”  to  “The  Composi- 
tion of  London  Sewage,”  and  from  “The 
Data  of  Human  Excrements,”  to  “Quality 
of  Material  required  for  Intermittent  Filtra- 
tion.” This  chapter  completes  the  discus- 
sion of  what  we  have  called  the  “ first 
principles  " of  sewage-disposal,  and  leaves 
the  way  clear  for  a general  exposition  of  the 
four  chief  methods  of  disposal  to  which  we- 
have  already  alluded. 

The  first  method — ^'Discharge  of  scivage 
into  tidal  or  other  large  bodies  of  ivater" — is 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  difficulties 
experienced  at  Chicago,  where  the  sewage  is 
turned  into  Lake  Michigan,  and  to  the 
success  at  Boston,  the  sewage  of  which  is 
conducted  to  Moon  Island  (about  2^  miles 
from  the  city),  and  there  poured  into  the 
sea  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide. 

The  second  method  is  that  of  Chemical 
Precipitation,  to  which  probably  more 
thought  and  ingenuity  has  been  devoted  by 
sanitarians  than  to  all  the  other  methods 
put  together.  Patents  almost  innumerable 
have  been  taken  out  by  sanguine  inventors,, 
in  hopes  to  solve  the  sewage  problem  once 
for  all  by  some  magical  precipitant.  Mr. 
Slater,  in  his  book  on  “Sewage  Treatment,. 
Purification  and  Utilisation,’’  mentions  several 
hundreds  of  patents  relating  to  the  chemical 
treatment  of  sewage.  Mr.  Santo  Crimp 
describes  twelve  metliods  which  have  been 
adopted  in  England,  while  another  recent 
writer,  Mr.  Thomas  Wardle,  whose  book’ 
we  have  received,  describes  sixteen  methods. 
Very  few  indeed  of  the  numerous  systems 
have  been  of  sufficient  merit  to  insure  more 
than  an  ephemeral  existence  ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  undoubtedly  in 
England  to-day  several  methods  in  use 
which  go  a long  way  towards  clarifying  and 
deodorising  the  sewage,  even  although  they 
do  not  purify  it  sufficiently  for  the  effluent 
to  be  turned  without  further  treatment 
into  the  nearest  stream.  Chief  among, 
these  is  the  “International”  process,  iiv 
which  the  sewage  is  first  clarified  by 
means  of  the  salts-of-iron  precipitant  called 
“ ferozone,”  and  the  effluent  then  passed 
through  filters  of  sand  and  polarite  about 
33  in.  in  total  depth.  This  system  is  working, 
well  at  Acton,  Swindon,  Hendon,  and  other 
places,  and  has  earned  the  praises  of  many 
eminent  chemists  and  sanitarians.  It  is 
described  both  by  I\Ir.  Crimp  and  Mr.  Wardle, 
and  has  also  been  fully  described  and  illus- 
trated in  these  columns.f  It  seems  strange, 
therefore,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  a 
book  of  the  dimensions  of  Messrs.  Rafter  & 
Baker’s.  Neither  are  the  other  chemical 
systems  now  in  use  in  this  country  named 
therein,  such  as  the  Amines  process,  in 
which  lime  and  herring-brine  combine  to- 
precipitate  and  sterilise  the  sewage.  We 
presume  that  these  methods  have  not  been 
tried  in  America,  and  that  the  authors  have 
therefore  thought  it  needless  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  them  ; but  in  other  parts  of  the  book 
they  have  not  preserved  such  reticence  about 
distinctly  British  matters.  Messrs.  Rafter  & 
Baker’s  chapter  on  Chemical  Precipitation  is, 
however,  e.xtremely  useful.  They  declare- 
(and  this  is  almost  as  true  of  our  own  country 
as  of  America)  that  the  really  useful  chemical 
agents  for  purifying  sewage  have  dwindled 
to  three  or  four — namely,  lime,  sulphate 
of  alumina  (alum),  ferrous  sulphate  (cop- 
peras), and  perhaps  ferric  sulphate.  The- 
results  of  the  valuable  experiments  made 
four  or  five  years  ago  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,, 
are  given  in  several  tables,  and  from  these- 
the  authors  have  drawn  twenty-six  deduc- 
tions, which  would  have  been  more  telling  il 
they  had  been  better  arranged.  The  use  of 
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lime,  with  ferric  sulphate,  or  aluminum  sul- 
phate, is  said  to  be  of  very  little  benefit. 
Other  deductions  read  as  follows  : — 

'‘(17.)  The  practical  difficulties  of  working  the 
lime  process  renders  (jzc)  the  results  in  general  inferior 
to  those  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  same  cost  in 
other  ways. 

(6.)  The  use  of  copperas  alone  is  without  much 
' useful  effect 

(18.)  Copperas  and  lime  treatment  is  difficult  in 
1 practice  owing  to  the  necessity  for  adjusting  the 
quantity  of  lime,  although  when  such  adjustment  is 
properly  made  a good  result  is  obtained. 

(9.)  Other  things  being  equal,  ferric  salts  are 

preferable  to  ferrous  salts 

{21.)  The  results  with  ferric  sulphate  have  been 
on  the  whole  more  satisfactory  than  those  with 
aluminum  sulphate. 

I (24.)  By  the  use  of  a proper  amount  of  either  an 
’ iron  or  aluminum  salt,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 

I the  organic  matter  of  sewage  may  be  removed 

I With  the  process  carried  out  in  detail  the  effiuent 
can  be  discharged  into  a running  stream  without 
producing  a nuisance." 

In  juxtaposition  to  this  last  it  will  be 
interesting  to  place  the  authors'  deduction, 
No.  14 : — 

“(14,)  . . . The  best  of  the  various  chemical 
treatment.s  leave  a relatively  large  number  of  bacteria 
in  the  efHiient,  together  with  such  quantities  of 
organic  matter  as  may  lead  in  a short  time  to  the 

! development  of  as  many  as  were  present  in  the 
original  sewage.  If  any  so  left  are  disease  germs, 

itbe  effluent  may  be  nearly  as  dangerous  to  public 
health  as  the  original  sewage." 

The  authors’  conclusions  are  expressed 
|f  in  their  deductions,  No.  22  and  No.  25  : — 
“(22.)  By  reason  of  (a)  variations  in  the  com- 
position of  sewage  at  different  places;  and  (i) 
changes  in  price  of  the  re-agents,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  that  one  [chemical]  treatment  is  universally 
belter  than  another. 

(25  ) The  incompleteness  of  the  purification  in 
comparison  with  the  cost  of  the  proces.s  will  be 
likely  to  confine  the  application  of  chemical  purifica- 
tion to  narrow  limits." 

While  every  one  will  agree  with  the  first 
I of  these  two  final  conclusions,  opinions  will 
J differ  as  to  the  last.  Certainly  in  England 
I the  opinion  seems  to  be  steadily  gaining 
I ground  that  the  chemical  clarification  and 
( deodorisation  of  sewage,  especially  when 
1 this  is  of  a foul  nature,  are  necessary, 
i although  at  the  same  time  it  is  admitted  that 
r further  treatment  of  the  effluent,  by  filtration 
j or  irrigation,  will  be  required.  Into  the 
I author’s  careful  and  exhaustive  discussion  of 
; filtration  and  irrigation,  we  cannot  enter 
1 now. 

I Although  comparisons  are  odious  to  the 
j persons  compared,  they  may  be  not  only 
} entertaining  but  useful  to  others.  In  review- 
I ing  the  three  books  now  under  notice,  it  is 
; impossible  to  avoid  ascertaining  and  com- 
■ paring  the  opinions  expressed  in  each  of 
i them  on  the  most  important  divisions  of  the 

(subject  under  consideration.  One  of  the 
questions,  which  naturally  suggests  itself 
is — What  method  of  treatment  does  each 
book  recommend';'  And  a second  ques- 
tion, born  of  years  of  animated  discussion, 
quickly  follows: — What  does  each  book  say 
about  Broad  Irrigation  ? We  have  searched 
for  answers  to  these  questions,  and  append 
them  here  as  instructive,  and  also  as  showing 
how  “doctors  disagree."  But  in  making 
this  comparison,  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  weakness  of  American  sewage  in 
comparison  with  English,  and  for  variation 
in  other  conditions. 

Question. 

j Which  method  of  sewage-treatment  do  you 
I consider  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  best  ? 
j Answers. 

1 Messrs.  Rafler  and  Baker, 

■'The  most  efficient  means  of  purifying  sewage 
; yet  known,  intermittent  sand  filtration."  . , . . 

■ (P-  ’3-) 

In  estimating  the  relative  value  of  chemical 
vcrstis  [intermittent]  filtration  processes  of  purifica- 
tion, the  practical  question  arises  as  to  which  process 
may  be  e.vpected  to  furnish  an  effluent  least  adapted 
to  support  the  life  of  bacteria.  Experiments  upon 
the  effluents  from  the  coarse-sand  filters  indicate  that 
the  organic  matter  remaining  therein  is  in  no  case 
■ well-adapted  to  support  bacteria.  . . . Judging  by 
> chemical  analysis  alone,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
I effluents  known,  or  even  suspected  by  chemists,  to 
be  harmful.  . . . Although  not  absolutely  proven, 
there  are  nevertheless  strong  reasons  for  believing 


that  the  effluents  fromyf;i^  sand  filters  are  entirely 
free  from  bacteria  of  every  sort  and  kind,  and  if,  on 
further  study,  it  turns  out  that  this  is  true,  so  far  as 
present  information  goes,  there  is  no  reason  to  be 
urged  against  drinking  the  effluents  from  such 
filters."  (pp.  289,  290.) 

Mr.  VVardle. 

' ' There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a chemical  treat- 
ment by  precipitation  is  the  safest  and  cleanliest 
method,  especially  if  such  treatment  effects  microbic 
sterilisation."  (p.  42.) 

“From  all  the  information  I have  been  able  to 
obtain  in  this  lengthened  investigation  and  research, 

I am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  only  safe 
method  of  sewage-disposal  is  first  by  chemical 
precipitation,  then  land  (or  other)  filtration,  and 
afterwards  river  or  other  water-course  oxidation. 
Precipitation  by  chemical  reagents  removes  much 
dissolved  organic  matter  from  the  sewage,  yet  it 
leaves  some  for  further  disposal  ; land-irrigation 
removes  much  of  this,  but  not  all,  as  has  been  often 
enough  shown  in  these  chapters.  The  diminished 
proportion.  ...  is  effectively  dealt  with  by  river 
oxidation."  (pp.  249,  2t;o.} 

;!//-.  Crimp. 

[Mr.  Crimp,  we  may  say,  is  extremely 
cautious.  He  almost  invariably  prefers  to 
cpiote  the  Report  of  some  Commission  or 
the  words  of  some  eminent  doctor  or 
chemist,  rather  tlian  state  his  own 

opinion.  The  nearest  answer  of  his, 
which  vve  can  find  to  our  question,  is  the 
following.] 

“Notwithstanding  the  fact  that the 

chemical  treatment  of  sewage  has  received  the  con- 
centrated attention  of  the  most  eminent  chemists,  it 
is  still  recognised  that,  in  order  to  produce  a sewage 
effluent  of  any  substantial  degree  of  purity,  land 
miost  be  employed  in  some  form  or  other,  or  tbe 
effiuent  must  be  passed  through  artificial  filters." 
(P-  30- ) 

Question. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  broad  irrigation 
as  a method  of  sewage  disposal  ? 

Answers. 

Messrs.  Rafter  and  Baker. 

“ The  opinion  has  been  expressed  frequently  that 
broad  irrigation  will  not,  by  reason  of  the  large 
amount  of  labour  required,  and  the  relatively  high 
price  of  the  same,  be  generally  used  in  this  country. 
There  will,  however,  be  some  e.xceptions  to  this  in 
especially  favourable  localities,  and  in  the  case  of 
such  public  institutions  as  asylums,  almshouses,  and 
reformatories,  where  labour  may  be  furnished  by  the 
inmates  without  expense."  (p.  225.) 

“There  are  some  fallacies  in  regard  to  sewage- 
farming floating  about,  which,  while  exploded  many 
years  ago  in  England,  where  they  mostly  had  birth, 
are  occasionally  cropping  up  in  this  country  with  as 
much  vigour  as  though  they  were  new  discoveries. 
One  of  these  is  that  vegetables  from  sewage-irrigated 
farms  are  of  necessity  watery  ; another  is  that  cows 
fed  on  sewage-grown  grass  give  less  rich  milk  than 
those  fed  on  ordinary  grass  ; and  a third,  which  may 
be  considered  a corollary  to  the  first  two,  that 
sewage-grown  products  are  less  healthful  than  those 
from  an  ordinary  farm."  (p.  234. ) 

“There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  well- 
managed  sewage-farms  are  not  only  not  unhealthfiii 
to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  are  situated, 
but  that  they  maybe  even  in  some  degree  the  source 
of  an  increased  bealthfulness  of  the  region  imme- 
diately surrounding  them."  (p.  252.) 

Mr.  W'ardle. 

“I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  both  the 
possibility  and  the  probability  of  danger  to  cattle 
feeding  on  pastures  irrigated  by  crude  sewage, 
urban  or  suburban."  (p.  326.) 

“ It  is  conclusively  proved  that  disease  germs  are 
conveyed  to  the  blood  and  milk  of  cows  by  feeding 
on  such  polluted  vegetation — that  is,  vegetation  in 
contact  with  sewage  above  ground."  (p.  56.) 

“ May  we  not  safely  infer  ....  that  both  milk 
and  animal  tissue  must  be  vitiated  by  such  per- 
nicious influences,  and.  by  being  used  as  food, 
convey  the  virus  and  bacterial  germs  into  the 
human  economy,  so  causing  zymotic  and  other 
forms  of  disease  and  a general  lowering  of  health  ? " 
(P-  3S4-) 

“The  facts  show  incontrovertibly  that  many 
emanations  [from  sewage-irrigated  ground]  may  be 
and  are  the  cause  of  dysentery,  diarrheea,  and 
typhoid  fever."  (p.  354.) 

Mr.  Crimp. 

“ That  sewage  possesses  a certain  manurial  value 
is  too  well  established  to  need  comment,  but 
whether  that  value  can  be  profitably  reclaimed  by 
applying  sewage  to  land  must  depend  upon  a variety 
of  circumstances."  (p.  142.) 

“ Briefly  it  may  be  said  that,  provided  the  area  of 
land  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  that  it  has 
been  properly  laid  out,  no  nuisance  need  neces- 
sarily arise  if  the  works  are  properly  managed." 
(P-  143.) 

“ Although  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  under 
all  circumstances  sewage  farming  will  not  prove 
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inimical  to  health,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  any 
general  condition  of  unhealthiness  resulting  from  its 
proper  application  is  altogether  wanting."  (p.  145.) 

What  is  truth  ? we  ask  after  reading  the 
bold  paradox  of  Messrs.  Rafter  & Baker,  on 
the  one  hand,  as  to  the  positively  sanatory 
properties  of  sewage-farms,  and  the  equally 
bold  statements  of  Mr.  Wardle,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  denounces  them  as  hot-beds  of 
disease  and  death.  Mr.  Crimp's  caution 
again  stands  him  in  good  stead — if  the  land 
is  sufficient,  and  if  it  has  been  properly  laid 
out,  and  if  the  works  are  properly  managed, 
no  nuisance  “ ?iccessari/y”  arise.  The 
truth  is  tliat  irrigation,  and  filtration,  and 
precipitation  may  all  prove  good  or  bad 
according  to  circumstances.  There  must 
be  a brain  at  the  head  of  all  sewage  works, 
and  constant  care  must  be  observed.  It  is 
the  lack  of  thought  and  care  which  has  in 
many  cases  brought  one  or  other  system 
into  disrepute.  Pope’s  dictum  about  forms 
of  government  may  be  applied  almost  as 
truly  to  methods  of  sewage  disposal. 

For  forms  of  [treatment  still]  let  fools  contest, 

■Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best. 

Space  forbids  us  entering  into  details 
respecting  the  descriptions  and  illustrations 
of  sewage-disposal  works  contained  in  the 
second  parts  of  Messrs.  Rafter  & Baker’s  and 
Mr.  Crimp’s  books,  and  scattered  throughout 
Mr.  Wardle's  work.  The  first  two  are  much 
more  complete  in  this  respect  than  the  last, 
the  American  book  being  of  the  three  the 
most  interesting  to  architects,  as  the  methods 
of  treating  the  sewage  from  several  blocks  of 
public  buildings  are  described  and  illustrated. 
Among  these  vve  find  that  broad  irrigation  is 
adopted  at  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Worcester  (Mass.),  at  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory,  Concord,  and  at  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Institutions.  Intermittent  filtra- 
tion is  in  use  at  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feebleminded,  and  (in  conjunction 
with  broad  irrigation)  at  the  London 
(Ontario)  Hospital  for  the  Insane;  sub- 
surface irrigation  is  adopted  at  the  Lawrence- 
ville  (New  Jersey)  School  for  Boys,  but  the 
results  are  not  quite  satisfactory;  and 
chemical  precipitation,  followed  by  inter- 
mittent filtration  through  land,  has  recently 
been  adopted  for  the  Rochester  (Minnesota) 
Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

In  conclusion,  Messrs.  Rafter  & Baker's 
important  volume  contains  a large  mass  of 
useful  information,  culled  from  the  best 
authorities  and  gathered  from  actual  inspec- 
tion of  executed  works.  The  authors  have 
carefully  weighed  all  the  evidence  available, 
and  in  no  case  have  they  leapt  to  a hasty 
conclusion.  The  book  is  excellently  printed 
on  good  paper,  and  the  illustrations  are  re- 
markably clear  and  complete.  The  mis- 
prints are  few  and  far  between  ; we  may, 
however,  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
four  illustrations  on  pp.  289-291  are  wrongly 
numbered  in  the  letterpress.  There  is  a 
good  index.  The  book  will  undoubtedly 
prove  a valuable  work  of  reference,  although, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  order  displayed  in 
Part  I.,  it  is  not  quite  as  interesting  to  read 
as  it  might  have  been  ; we  trust  that  the 
authors  will  be  able  to  remedy  this  defect 
when  a second  edition  of  the  book  is  called 
for. 

Mr.  Crimp’s  “ Sewage  Disposal  Works  ” 
has  already  attained  the  dignity  of  a second 
edition,  and  its  author  can  therefore  look 
with  equanimity  upon  the  remarks  which 
reviewers  may  be  disposed  to  make 
respecting  it.  This  edition  contains  various 
alterations  and  additions  which  bring  the 
theoretical  part  of  the  book  up  to  date,  and 
important  chapters  have  been  added  in 
Part  II.  on  the  Sewage-Disposal  Systems  of 
London,  Berlin,  and  Margate.  It  is,  as  the 
title  of  the  book  implies,  with  the  practical 
part  of  the  subject  that  Mr.  Crimp  mainly 
deals,  and  we  liave  no  doubt  that  engineers 
will  give  as  cordial  a welcome  to  this  edition 
as  they  gave  to  the  first.  The  book  contains 
a good  index,  but  at  least  one  omission 
ought  to  be  rectified — sitb-irrigation  is  not 
mentioned  in  it,  although  described  (very 
briefly,  it  is  true),  on  p.  194. 
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Wliile  Messrs.  Rafter  & Baker  may  be 
said  to  write  as  sanitary  litterateurSy  and 
Mr.  Crimp  as  an  engineer,  Mr.  Wardle 
undoubtedly  writes  as  a chemist.  His 
book  deals  principally  with  sewage-disposal 
in  its  biological  and  chemical  aspects,  and 
(of  course)  his  own  Ozonine  - Ferricum 
Process  obtains  long  and  favourable 
notice,  apparently,  however,  not  un- 
deservedly. From  the  extracts  we  have 
already  made,  it  will  have  been  gathered 
that  Mr.  Wardle  does  not  observe  the  caution 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Crimp,  but 
proclaims  the  dangers  of  irrigation  and  the 
blessings  of  precipitation  with  considerable 
vigour.  The  book,  however,  is  marred  by  a 
great  number  of  misprints,  of  inelegant  and 
inexact  expressions,  and  of  ill-constructed 
sentences.  On  p.  92,  Swinton  is  said  to 
have  a population  of  24,000,  and  a sewage-flow 
of  “ about  240,000  gals,  daily,  or  15  [j/c]  gals, 
per  head  of  population  ; ” on  the  same  page 
the  filter-beds  are  said  to  have  "four  pipes  ’ 
(instead  of  " four-inch  pipes  ’),  and  to  be 
capable  of  filtering  "650  gals,  of  effluent 
per  twenty-four  hours."  What  becomes  of 
the  other  200,000  gals.  Mr.  Wardle  does  not 
say.  On  the  following  page  we  are  told 
enigmatically  that  "the  total  working  ex- 
penses amount  to  420/.  per  annum,  or  about 
6id.  per  head  of  the  population,  which  is  a 
very  low  rate,  as  it  is  well  known  generally 
that  the  sewage  can  be  treated  at  a total 
inclusive  cost  of  is.  per  head."  What 
this  sentence  means  we  do  not  quite 
understand,  but  the  error  in  the  cost 
per  head  is  manifest, — 420/.  divided  by 
24,000  gives  4‘2d.,  and  not  6^-d.  The 
numbers  of  twenty-one  answers  on  pp.  174 
and  175  do  not  correspond  with  the  numbers 
of  the  questions.  " Bacillae  ” occurs  on 
p.  316.  On  p.  229  Mr.  Wardle  declares  that 
"upwards  of”  sixty  sewage-works  have 
been  described  in  chap.  xiv. ; he  means 
"nearly,”  for  only  fifty -five  have  been 
noticed.  Here  are  a few  choice  sentences  • — 

"The  effluent  [from  precipitation  tanks]  should 
be  so  purified  as  to  be  fit  to  turn  into  a river 
containing  at  least  eight  volumes  of  water  to  one  of 
effluent  without  having  been  previously  used  for 
irrigation,"  p.  236.  ".Should  it  be  deemed  ad- 
visable to  remove  what  is  called  the  storm-water 
from  the  sewers,  by  which  is  meant  both  storm- 
water and  that  from  ordinary  rainfall,  I am  con- 
vinced that,  generally  speaking,  only  actual  storm- 
overflows  need  be  diverted,”  p.  357.  "Cultivated  by 
a proper  rotation  of  rye-grass,  three-years’  roots, 
one  year  cereals,  one  year  the  latter  without 
sewage,"  p.  38.  " My  experience  of  sewage  farms 
is  that  they  are  more  or  less  of  a nuisance,  with  rare 
exceptions,  owing  to  exceptionally  careful  manage- 
ment!" * 

On  page  296,  Mr.  Wardle  speaks  of  some 
**  immensely  minute  ” micrococci,  and  is 
guilty  of  the  inelegant  expression  " and  so 
thus  there  are.”  We  are  told  on  page  360 
that  Manchester  has  "a  fairly  good  water- 
supply  of  excellent  purity.”  Many  other 
instances  could  be  quoted  to  show  the  care- 
lessness with  which  the  book  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  but  we  have  said 
enough.  We  regret  that  these  blemishes 
appear,  for  they  tend  to  bring  discredit  on  a 
book  which  contains  much  useful  informa- 
tion, and  which  is  evidently  the  outcome 
of  reading,  observ’ation,  and  experiment 
extending  over  several  years. 


SURVEYORSHIH,  RICHMOND  (SURREY).— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Town  Council  of  Richmond  held  on 
the  nth  instant,  the  Town  Clerk  reported  that  133 
applications  had  been  received  for  the  appointment 
of  Borough  Surveyor.  The  applications  were 
referred  to  a sub-committee,  who  will  select  a 
certain  number  of  candidates  to  come  before  the 
special  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  to  be  held  on 
the  2Sth  instant,  upon  which  date  it  is  anticipated 
the  appointment  will  be  made.  It  was  further 
resolved  to  present  the  retiring  Surveyor,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Lovegrovc  (who  takes  up  his  duties  at  Hornsey  on 
the  29th  instant)  with  a sealed  illuminated  testi- 
monial. together  with  a cheque  for  100  guineas,  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  the  services  he 
has  rendered  to  the  Borough  and  the  Council. 


* The  italics  are  ours. 


NOTES. 

tendency  to  a great  activity  in 
"improvements”  on  the  Bedford 
ilS  Estate  seems  to  be  taking  a form 

which  may  have  a ver}'  prejudicial 
effect  on  what  is  at  present  said  to  be 
the  healthiest  district  in  London.  A great 
many  tall  buildings  for  !l6uses  in  flats  have 
recently  been  erected  on  sitesbetweenGovver- 
street  and  Tottenham  Court-road,  which,  if 
fully  occupied,  must  considerably  increase  the 
population  per  acre  in  this  part  of  Blooms- 
bury ; but  these  are  entirely  out-done  by  a 
huge  block  which  is  just  being  completed  in 
Charlotte-street,  between  Bedford -square 
and  Oxford  - street.  How  much  these 
buildings  have  injured  the  adjacent  old- 
fashioned  houses  in  the  matter  of  light 
and  air  may  be  imagined,  but  a more 
serious  aspect  of  the  case  is  that  if  this 
kind  of  thing  is  to  go  on,  the  population 
on  the  estate  must  inevitably  be  increased 
(if  all  these  flats  let)  to  a point  a great  deal 
beyond  what  on  sanitary  grounds  ought  to 
be  permitted.  Ground  has  been  cleared  for 
another  large  rebuilding  in  Russell-square, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  the 
same  policy  will  be  pursued  here.  If  this 
goes  on,  the  architectural  effect  of  the  old 
Bloomsbury  squares,  which  in  its  way  is 
quiet  and  pleasing,  will  be  entirely  spoiled ; 
but  the  more  serious  point  is  that  the  neigli- 
bourhood  will  be  dangerously  overcrowded 
in  the  effort  of  the  ducal  landlord  (or  of  his 
enterprising  estate  agent)  to  screw  out  of 
the  land  the  utmost  return  that  can  be 
got  from  it.  The  matter  is  of  serious 
concern  to  a large  district  of  London. 
Bloomsbury  is  now,  for  residential  purposes, 
as  thickly  planted  with  houses  as  it  can  be 
consistently  with  due  regard  to  sanitary  con- 
ditions. To  say  that  no  more  square  yards 
of  ground  are  occupied  by  the  new  buildings 
that  are  going  on  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
It  has  long  been  recognised  by  sanitarians 
that  you  cannot  crowd  more  than  a certain 
number  of  persons  on  a certain  space  of 
ground  with  safety  to  their  health,  and 
whether  they  are  crowded  together  horizon- 
tally or  piled  above  each  otlier  vertically 
makes  little  difference  in  a sanitary  sense. 
Something  ought  to  be  done,  on  public 
grounds,  to  put  a check  to  this  over-building. 
To  appeal  to  the  conscience  or  sanitary 
perception  of  the  Bedford  estate  office  would, 
of  course,  be  useless. 


After  much  unfortunate  controversy 
the  site  for  the  great  National  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Berlin  in  1896  has  now  been  definitely 
decided  on,  and  the  preliminary  plans  of  the 
architect  passed.  Herr  Hoffacker,  who  is 
quite  a recognised  specialist  in  exhibition 
work,  Herr  Bruno  Schmitz,  of  competition 
fame,  and  Herr  Griesebach,  a representative 
ol  the  most  modern  school  of  Berlin  archi- 
tecture, will  jointly  act  as  advisers  of  the 
Exhibition  executive.  As  there  is  ample 
scope  and  a liberal  exchequer,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  three  architects  will  be  able 
among  them  to  produce  a fine  example  of  an 
exhibirion  building.  If  we  understand 
rightly,  full  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the 
river  frontage,  on  which  a number  of  minor 
buildings  are  to  be  erected.  The  main 
block  will  probably  cover  about  50,ocx> 
square  metres.  The  Crystal  Palace  covers 
approximately  the  same  ground,  whilst  the 
superficial  of  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie  at 
Paris  is  just  about  half  this. 


The  Cathedral  of  Parenzo  in  Istria,  near 
Trieste,  is  known  by  repute  at  least 
to  all  architectural  students  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  buildings  in  Western  Europe. 
It  was  built  by  Bishop  Euphrasius  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  is  a very 
complete  example  of  an  early  Christian 
church  of  the  basilica  type.  It  closely  re- 
sembles the  two  famous  basilicas  at  Ravenna, 
but  differs  from  them  to  the  extent  that  the 
basilica  at  Parenzo  retains  the  octagonal 


baptistery  and  the  square  tower  at  the 
western  end,  which  the  Ravenna  chnrches 
have  lost.  The  mosaics  are  of  singular 
beauty  and  completeness:  they  have,  until 
lately,  been  ascribed  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, but  are  now  believed  to  be  of  the  same 
date  as  the  church  itself.  The  mosaics  in 
the  half-dome  of  the  central  apse  at  the  west 
end  were  uncovered  about  four  years  ago, 
and  have  a dedicatory  inscription  by  Bishop 
Euphrasius  in  Roman  uncials.  Cav.  Boni,  of 
the  Department  of  Antiquities  and  Fine  Arts 
at  Rome,  has  recently  published  a pamphlet 
reprinted  from  the  Archivio  Storico  Veniio, 
illustrated  by  a series  of  photographs, 
descriptive  of  the  cathedral  and  the  mosaics, 
a copy  of  which  is  in  the  Library  at  South 
Kensington,  and  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  every  student  of  art.  It  is  a subject  for 
great  regret  that  these  unique  mosaics  are 
being  " restored”  in  a manner  which  will  go 
far  to  destroy  their  archceological,  as  well  as 
their  artistic,  value.  Cav.  Boni,  in  his  pam- 
phlet, describes  the  treatment  to  which  these 
decorations  have  been  subjected,  and  con- 
trasts it  with  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  mosaics  in  the  apse  of  San  Giusto  at 
Trieste  were  preserved  from  imminent 
destruction  without  impairing  their  authentic 
character,  as  related  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson  in 
his  "Dalmatia,  the  Quarnero,  and  Istria” 
(iii.  364). 


IN  the  new  number  of  the  American 
"Journal  of  Archaeology  ” (1894 — 2),  Mr. 

L.  Frothingham  calls  the  attention  of 
students  of  architecture  to  a very  curious 
dome  structure  discovered  at  Vetulonia,  in 
the  artificial  tumulus  known  as  La  Pietrera 
The  general  arrangement  of  this  hypogeum 
is  analogous  to  those  of  the  Mycenaean 
funeral  structures  of  the  "beehive”  type: 
but  there  is  one  fundamental  difference, 
which  marks  the  Vetulonia  tomb  out  from 
all  similar  structures,  both  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  and  that  is  that  in  all  these  the 
circular  dome  building  begins  from  the 
foundations,  whereas  at  Vetulonia  the  ground 
plan  is  square.  A secondary  difference  is  I 
that  in  Greece  the  slant  ot  the  circular  walls  j 
begins  at  once,  whereas  at  Vetulonia  the  square  1 
walls  are  exactly  vertical  till  they  reach  the  \ 
base  of  the  dome,  and  the  dome  itself  is  not 
so  sharply  pointed  as  in  Greece.  In  neither 
case,  as  Mr.  Frothingham  points  out,  have 
we  a true  dome,  but  in  the  Mycenfean 
structures  we  have  the  prototype  of  the  • 
Pantheon,  while  at  Ventulonia  we  have  a 
forerunner  of  the  more  advanced  Byzantine  ; 
dome  on  pendentives.  The  problem  remains  I 
— why  at  Ventulonia  have  we  the  combina-  | 
tion  of  the  dome  on  the  square  ground  plan?  , 
The  dome  tomb  is  a natural  form  growing  | 
out  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  1 
pressure  of  the  superimposed  earth.  All 
tradition  was  in  its  favour.  Two  hypotheses 
are  suggested  to  account  for  the  square  plan  ; 

I.  The  ancient  Italian  tomb-chamber  was 
rectangular,  and  the  new-comers  settling  in 
Italy  came  under  the  influence  of  certain 
religious  ideas  connected  with  the  form,  and 
adopted  it  (this  seems  a little  far-fetched. 

2.  The  adoption  of  the  square  ground-plan 
had  an  earlier  origin  outside  of  Italy,  in  the 
East,  and  the  tomb  of  Ventulonia  may  be 
lineally  connected  with  squares  halls  of 
Assyrian  palaces  covered  in  by  domes.  The 
same  number  of  the  journal  gives  an  account 
of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
apropos  of  the  publication  of  a catalogue 
of  the  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman  vases. 

It  will  surprise  many  to  hear  that  the  Boston  ' 
Museum  contains  a fine  representative  collec- 
tion of  Crreek  ceramics,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  896  pieces,  of  which  144  are  from 
Naukratis.  These  last  were  presented  to 
the  Museum  by  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund 
in  acknowledgment  of  American  subscribers. 
The  collection  is  specially  rich  in  Attic  vases 
of  the  black  and  red  figured  styles.  The 
weak  point  of  the  collection  is  the  absence 
of  any  specimens  of  ware  from  Hissarlik  and 
Thera.  The  catalogue  has  a good  preface 
on  the  history  of  Greek  vases,  and  an  account 
of  the  process  of  their  manufacture. 
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The  Archaologischer  Anzeiger  for  1894 
(pages  1-23)  contains  an  elaborate  and 
fully-illustrated  discussion  of  the  Sidon 
sarcophagi  by  Dr.  F.  Winter.  It  deals 
I chiefly  with  the  question  of  the  relative 
: dates  of  seven  chambers  with  the  seventeen 
. sarcophagi.  The  oldest,  according  to  Dr. 

' Winter,  are  the  "Lycian”  and  the  Satrap 
sarcophagi — he  dates  both  as  belonging  to 
the  fifth  century  b.c.  The  sarcophagi  of  the 
‘ ‘ mourning  women  " is  roughly  contemporary 
I with  the  sculptures  of  the  mausoleum  at 
I Halicarnassus.  These  wonderful  monu- 
I ments  were  made,  he  thinks,  not  originally 
I at  Sidon,  but  probably  at  Athens,  and  were 
I afterwards  brought  to  Sidon.  Of  the  scenes 
' depicted  on  the  famous  “Alexander”  sar- 
: cophagus  no  precise  interpetatioii  is  as  yet 
offered.  The  account  is  prefaced  by  a very 
. complimentary  notice  of  the  activity  of 
Hamdey  Bey  and  his  work  in  relation  to  the 
new  museum  at  Constantinople. 


j ''T''HE  German  architectural  journals  seem 
1 to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  success  of 
the  ninth  biennial  gathering  of  architects  at 
Strasburg.  After  the  business  meeting  of 
the  delegates  of  the  allied  architectural 
societies,  to  which  we  referred  last  week, 

; the  “ Congress  ” was  formally  opened  by  the 
' President,  whose  address  was  most  enthusi- 
astically received.  Some  four  hundred  archi- 
' tects  were  present,  and  the  local  authorities 
, were  well  represented.  As  usual,  the  sight- 
I seeing,  banqueting,  and  amusements  were 
I the  chief  features  of  the  gathering,  but  these 
I were  exceedingly  well  arranged,  and  the 
city  certainly  afforded  ample  opportunities 
I for  an  instructive  as  well  as  pleasurable  stay. 

* Among  the  papers  read  were  a description 
of  the  development  of  Strasburg,  by  Herr 

. Ott,  and  two  by  Messrs.  Barkhausen  and 
. Lauter,  on  the  training  of  the  younger  gene- 
i ration  of  German  architects,  which  led  to  an 
excellent  discussion.  Of  the  various  excur- 
sions arranged,  one  to  the  neighbouring 
: Colmar  was  much  appreciated.  Among  non- 
German  architects  attending  the  Congress 
' we  notice  the  names  of  Herr  von  Gruber,  of 
. Vienna,  and  Herr  Ritter,  of  Zurich.  The 

• Society  of  German  Engineers  have 
this  year  held  their  thirty  - fifth  annual 

. gathering  at  Berlin,  where  a special  en- 
; gineering  exhibition  was  arranged  for  the 
( occasion.  As  the  Society  counts  no  less 
I than  ten  thousand  members,  of  whom  some 
one  thousand  five  hundred  attended,  the 
meeting  was  a very  representative  one. 
The  exhibition,  however,  was  practically 
; only  a re-arrangement  of  the  German  en- 
i gineering  exhibits  sent  to  Chicago.  The 
: repetition  was  so  complete  that  even  the  old 
Chicago  catalogue  was  re-used. 


in  the  United  States,  because  it  develops  an 
entirely  new  feature  of  the  trade  union 
question.  The  rules  of  all  American  labour 
organisations  require  local  branches  to  quit 
work  at  the  order  of  the  national  officers. 
If  it  should  become  an  establised  fact  in  the 
United  States  that  the  members  of  a local 
branch  can  turn  to  the  central  body  for  the 
recovery  of  monetary  losses  experienced  in 
strikes  that  have  been  duly  ordered,  it  will 
make  a radical  change  in  trade  union  move- 
ments, and  general  strikes  at  the  bidding  ot 
individuals  would  become  a thing  of  the 
past. 


The  Report  of  Dr.  Bruce  Low  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  an  out- 
break of  anomalous  illness  in  the  Parish  of 
Laxfield,  Suffolk,  is  mainly  concerned  with 
the  purely  medical  aspect  of  the  problem, 
nor  is  the  illness  connected  definitely  with 
any  special  sanitary  defect  in  the  parish. 
But  the  general  conditions  of  Laxfield,  as 
briefly  set  forth  in  the  report,  seem  decidedly 
favourable  to  the  development  of  ill-health. 
The  water  supply  of  the  village  is  provided 
for  somewhat  more  systematically,  it  is  true, 
than  in  many  rural  parishes.  Surface  water 
from  adjoining  fields  is  collected  in  a deep 
pond  or  reservoir,  situated  at  the  higher  end 
of  the  village,  and  adjoining  the  high  road, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  by  a pipe  to  a filter 
bed  consisting  of  layers  of  charcoal,  sand, 
and  gravel  to  a depth  of  3 ft.  The  water 
after  passing  through  this  filter-bed  is  piped 
to  a well  or  tank,  situate  near  the  middle  of 
the  village,  and  provided  with  a pump.  The 
villagers  have  to  fetch  from  this  pump  what 
water  they  require  for  domestic  use.  At  the 
date  of  Dr.  Low's  first  visit,  April  17,  the 
filter-bed  had  not  been  cleaned  out,  or  the 
materials  renewed,  for  two  years.  The  water 
supply  ran  short  last  year  during  the  summer 
months.  There  is  no  proper  sewerage. 
Some  drain-pipes  are  laid  behind  houses  to 
convey  away  slop  water,  which  finds  its  way 
sooner  or  later  into  the  brook.  Excrement 
disposal  is  by  means  of  cesspit  privies 
emptied  at  long  intervals.  Refuse  disposal 
is  by  means  of  uncovered  ashpits,  often  little 
better  than  holes  dug  in  the  backyards. 
The  contents  ot  these  ashpits  are  from  time 
to  time  disposed  of  upon  garden  land  or 
allotments  by  the  occupier.  The  dwellings 
are  fairly  good,  though  here,  as  in  other 
rural  districts,  there  is  often  noticed  a 
reluctance  to  properly  ventilate  bedrooms  by 
opening  the  windows  during  the  daytime. 
This  is  a drawback  to  health  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  poorer  classes  both  in  town  and 
country  against  which  the  only  practical 
influence  is  that  of  better  education,  which 
will  have  its  effect  in  time. 


A UNION  of  railway  men  at  Buffalo,  in 
i X.  the  State  of  New  York,  has  just 
brought  an  action  against  its  officials  for  the 
payment  of  strike  money  claimed  to  be  due. 
During  the  strike  on  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  last  year,  the  local  branch  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  at  Buffalo, 

. was  ordered  out  by  the  National  or  Central 
: officers  of  the  organisation.  The  men 
: obeyed  the  order,  and,  when  the  strike  was 
over,  they  presented  their  claims  of  pay  for 
the  time  lost.  The  central  body  of  the 
organisation  rejected  the  claims,  and  now 
forty-seven  members  of  the  Buffalo  branch 
have  entered  separate  suits  against  the  Order 
for  the  recovery  of  from  200  dols.  to  250  dols. 
each  as  strike  pay.  The  defence  set  up 
illustrates  the  tendency  amongst  American 
trade  unions  to  evade  anything  like  respon- 
sibility before  the  law.  The  head  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  argues  that,  if 
the  Order  had  made  any  contract  with  the 
members  to  pay  them  their  salary  for  quit- 
ting their  employment  under  the  circum- 
1 stances,  such  contract  was  against  public 
policy  and  in  restraint  of  trade,  and,  there- 
fore, void.  The  defence  also  pleads  that  the 
Order  is  not  incorporated,  and  cannot  be  sued. 

I T he  case  is  naturally  exciting  unusual  interest 


A LARGE  house  is  being  built  at  Jordans, 
for  Mr.  Ritchie,  by  Mr.  H.  Flint,  of 
High  Wycombe,  contractor,  after,  we  are  in- 
formed, Mr.  Macartney’s  designs.  Jordans 
is  a site  of  some  interest.  It  lies  about 
midway  between  Chalfont  St.  Giles  and 
Beaconsfield,  in  what  has  been  termed 
“ Puritan  Buckinghamshire.”  In  the  wooded 
hollow,  and  screened  by  Wilton  Park 
Woods,  stand  Stone  Dean  and  the 
Quakers’  Meeting-House,  with  its  burial- 
ground.  The  Meeting-House,  built  te}7^p. 
James  II.,  and  the  graveyard,  about  half 
an  acre  in  extent,  have  long  been  an 
object  of  pilgrimage  to  Americans  and 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
For  there  are  the  graves,  distinguished  by 
modern  head-stones,  of  William  Penn, 
founder  of  Pennsylvania  (1718),  his  two 
wives,  Gulielma  (1693)  and  Hannah  (1726), 
and  five  of  their  children;  of  Springett 
Penn  (1696),  William  Penn’s  eldest  son ; 
of  John  Penington  (1710),  Isaac  Penington 
(1679),  Mary  Ellwood  (1708).  and  her 
husband,  Thomas  Ellwood  (1713),  the  friend 
of  Milton  and  Penington,  and  who,  when 
living  with  the  Peningtons  at  Bottrells,  took 
for  Milton,  in  1665,  what  he  calls  in  his  own 
“History”:  “a  pretty  box  ...  in  Giles 
Chalfont,  a mile  from  me.”  Entries  oi  these 
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interments,  and  of  several  whereof  the 
graves  cannot  be  identified  now,  are  made  in 
the  registers  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles’  parish. 
W’illiam  Penn  lived  at  Heronsgate,  six  miles 
distant,  afterwards  at  Worninghurst,  Sussex, 
and  then  at  Ruscombe,  near  Twytord,  in 
Berkshire.  From  these  places,  members  of 
his  family  were  brought  to  Jordans  for  burial. 
His  first  wife  was  a daughter  of  Lady' 
Springett,  who  had  married  Isaac  Penington, 
of  the  Grange,  Chalfont  St.  Peter.  It  is 
often  stated  that  he  lived  at  Stoke  Poges : 
but  the  property  there  was  bought  by  his 
second  son,  Thomas;  James  Wyatt  built  the 
Manor  House,  now  Stoke  Park,  circa  1799, 
for  John,  son  of  Thomas.  It  was  Ellwood 
who  acquired  Jordans  from  William  Russell 
in  1671,  as  a burial-place  for  the  Society;  in 
1748  the  graveyard  was  enlarged,  by  the 
gift  of  Samuel  Vandewall,  whose  family 
vault  may  be  seen  on  the  higher  ground 
beneath  the  trees. 


A WORD  may  be  added  here  in  special 
reference  to  Milton’s  home  at  Chalfont 
St.  Giles.  The  six-roomed  half-timbered 
cottage,  being  one  of  two  back-to-back 
tenements  formerly  owned  by  the  Fleet- 
wood  family  of  The  Vache,  has  been 
carefully  repaired  by  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott. 
The  cottage  has  been  saved,  by  public 
subscription,  from  the  Americans,  who, 
however,  could  not  have  taken  with  it  the 
pretty  garden  and  the  open  prospect  up 
the  rising  Dean  (or  Dene)  Way,  and  so 
to  a picturesque  group  of  old  houses  at  Three 
Households.  The  small  low  kitchen,  with  its 
old  fireplace  and  quaint  little  side  larder  ; the 
larger  sitting-room  across  the  passage — these 
suffice  to  us  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  blind 
poet’s  domestic  life  at  Chalfont,  where  he 
gave  Ellwood  a manuscript  of  “ Paradise 
Lost,”and,  it  is  supposed,  wrote  his  “ Paradise 
Regained  ” ; and  our  picture  is  very  different 
from  that  presented  by  the  room  as  now  pre- 
pared for  visitors,  ’^’’e  prefer  to  think  of 
Milton  as  he  lived ; we  can  well  spare  the 
old  pikes  and  Cromwell’s  cannon-balls. 
The  parish  church,  built  of  flint  and  squared 
blocks  of  clunch,  contains  features  of  all  the 
styles  from  Late  Norman  to  Perpendicular. 
In  or  about  1220  the  chancel,  which  inclines 
to  the  soutli,  was  lengthened  ; the  fabric  was 
restored  by  Street  in  1861-3,  and  by  Mr. 
Oldrid  Scott  in  1S89.  In  1883-4,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Seddon  extended  the  south  aisle  eastwards 
for  an  organ-chamber.  On  the  east  wall  of 
the  south  aisle,  and  just  over  the  William 
Gardyner  altar-tomb  (1558-60),  is  a marble 
tablet  set  in  blue  and  green  mosaic  foliated 
work,  in  memory  of  Milton. 


The  scheme  of  papers  for  the  next 
session  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion promises  to  be  of  more  than  usual  inte- 
rest and  variety,  both  on  the  artistic  and 
practical  side.  Mr.  Walter  Crane  on  “The 
Influence  of  Architectural  Style  on  Design”; 
Mr.  Beresford  Pite  on  “ The  Study  of 
Modern  Architecture  ” ; Mr.  Stirling  Lee  on 
“The  Use  of  Sculptural  Decoration  at  the 
Present  Time  ” ; Mr.  C.  W.  Whall  on  " Paint- 
ing and  its  Relation  to  Architecture";  these 
are  announcements  which  ought  at  all  events 
to  secure  the  full  attendances  that  are  so 
much  desired.  Among  more  practical  sub- 
jects Mr.  Keith  D.  Young  is  to  treat  of 
“Sanitation  in  Regard  to  Hospitals  and 
Infirmaries  ’ ; Mr.  E.  O.  Sachs  is  to 
read  a paper  on  “The  Modern  Theatre  of 
the  Continent,”  a subject  which  he  has 
made  a special  study;  Mr.  John  Slater  con- 
tributes a paper  on  “Bricks,”  a practical 
subject  on  which  there  is  an  immense 
amount  to  be  said  ; and  “ specifications ’’are 
to  be  treated  on  one  evening  “ from  a 
builder’s  point  of  view,”  by  Mr.  Holloway, 
and  “from  an  architect’s  point  of  view,”  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Pinks.  This  last  couple  of  papers 
ought  to  be  both  interesting  and  instructive 
to  those  who  have  yet  to  familiarise  them- 
selves with  the  practice  of  specification- 
writing. 


THE  BUILDER 
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Old  " S~v:d£'s  Chiirth,''  Wilwingtoii,  Delaxvarf : North-West  Vifiv. — F/om  a Sketch  by  Mr.  E.  Eldon  Deane. 


Old  Swede's  Church.,"  Wilmington,  Delaware:  South-West  View, — From  a Sketch  by  Mr.  E.  Eldon  Deane. 
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HOLY  TRINITY  CHURCH 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


This  picturesque  church  (formerly  Holy 
Trinity,  Christina,  Pennsylvania)  was  erected  by 
the  Swedish  Lutherans  and  set  apart  for  sacred 
use  in  the  year  1699.  It  is  recorded  that  at  the 
time  of  its  erection,  such  of  the  people  as  were 
too  poor  to  contribute  to  the  building  fund  lent 
their  physical  energies  to  the  work,  the  women 
carrying  the  mortar  in  their  aprons.  Rev.  Eric 
Bjork,  its  first  minister,  was  recalled  to  Sweden 
I in  1714  by  order  of  Charles  XIL,  and  appointed 
i pastor  of  the  church  in  the  mining  town  of 
Fahlun  and  provost  of  the  district.  We  may 
surmise  it  was  by  his  interest  that  the  mining 
: company  of  Fahlun  presented,  in  171S,  the  hand- 
I some  church-plate  comprising  chalice,  paten,  and 
I pyx,  which  are  still  in  use — though  after  the 
I Anglican  ritual.  This,  and  the  Gloria  Dei 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  are  two  of  the  old 
Swedes’  churches  that,  after  the  Revolution,  came 
; under  the  control  of  the  Episcopal  Denomination. 

E.  E.  D. 


THE  HYGIENIC  CONGRESS  AT 
BUDAPEST. 

The  eighth  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demo- 
graphy, which  has  been  held  during  last  week  and 
I part  of  the  present  at  Budapest,  appears  to  have 
I been  as  successful  in  regard  to  the  numbers 
attending  and  the  general  interest  in  the  pro- 
I ceedings  as  was  expected,  though  the  number  of 
attendances  has  not  equalled  that  of  the  London 
I congress,  the  best  attended  of  any  that  have  been 
lield.  The  number  of  English  professional 
men,  however,  attending  the  Budapest  con- 
: gress  has  been  larger  than  at  any  previous 
. congress  held  in  a Continental  city.  The 
: influx  of  visitors  was  divided  between  many 
countries,  North  and  South  America,  as  well  as 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  sending  their  contin- 
gents of  representatives.  Great  Britain  sent  no 
' official  representatives  of  the  Government  or  any 
of  its  departments,  but  the  leading  universities, 
colleges,  and  learned  societies  sent  as  delegates 
some  of  their  most  distinguished  members.  The 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  represented 
by  three  of  its  Fellows,  Mr.  T.  W.  Cutler, 
Mr.  John  Slater,  and  Mr,  Arthur  Cates  ; the 
Surveyors’  Institution  was  represented  by  Mr.  T. 
Blashill,  Architect  to  the  London  County  Council, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  ; the  Sanitary  Institute  by 
Sir  Douglas  Galton,  Professor  Corfield,  Mr. 
Cutler,  Professor  J.  Lane  Notter,  and  Ur.  John 
Sykes.  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  who  was  nomi- 
nated also  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Arts,  was 
unable  to  be  present,  but  was  a contributor  of 
several  important  napers.  Professor  Roger 
Smith  represented  King's  College,  the  London 
School  Board,  and  the  British  Institute  of 
Public  Health.  Professor  Banister  Fletcher 
represented  the  Corporation  of  London ; Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham,  the  Royal  Meteorological 
Society;  and  Professor  Victor  Horsley,  the  Royal 
Institution.  The  medical  profession  was,  of 
course,  largely  represented.  Among  English 
architects  present  there  were  also  Mr.  Aldwinckle 
and  Mr,  Locke  Worthington.  In  one  respect 
a disappointment  awaited  the  Congress  at  the 
outset.  Dr.  Joseph  Kbrbsi  had  found  that 
the  subject  for  which  he  offered  a prize  of 
1,500  francs  for  the  best  work  on  “Demo- 
graphy : its  Progress  in  the  Chief  Countries  of 
Europe  and  America,”  had  .branched  out  into  so 
colossal  an  enquiry  that  three  years  would  be 
too  small  to  be  devoted  to  the  subject.  It  has 
been  decided  to  divide  the  subject  into  three 
parts — 1.  The  statistical  aspect  of  demography 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  census,  11.  Natal 
statistics,  III.  Mortal  or  death  statistics.  Each 
branch  will  be  given  for  competition  at  a different 
Congress,  Branch  I.  at  the  next  Congress  in  1897, 
with  two  years  interval  of  preparation  ; H.  in 
1900,  with  a similar  interval  ; and  HI.  in  1903. 

An  enormous  programme  of  work  had  been 
provided,  over  Soo  papers  on  the  various  subjects 
having  been  forwarded,  of  which  about  10  per 
cent,  were  in  English,  from  either  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  British  Colonies  or  possessions,  or 
the  United  States.  The  sittings  of  the  Congress 
are  held  in  a series  of  seven  nearly  contiguous 
buildings,  forming  the  museum  and  class-rooms  in 
connexion  with  the  Polytechnicum  and  the  Crown 
Park— and  it  was  in  one  of  the  central  blocks  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  park  that  the  “ Fete  of 
Welcome”  on  Saturday  night,  September  i,  was 
given.  The  Hungarian  Home  Minister,  M. 
Charles  Hieronymi,  received  and  welcomed  the 
visitors.  The  ceremonial  opening  of  the  Congress 


took  place  on  Sunday  morning,  when  the  brother 
of  the  Emperor-King,  Archduke  Charles  Louis, 
was  present  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor,  who  was 
the  patron  of  the  Congress.  At  the  Polytechnicum, 
the  central  building  of  the  group  in  which  the 
Congress  was  held,  was  an  exhibition  of  objects 
illustrating  the  progress  of  sanitary  science. 

The  real  work  of  the  Congress  commenced  on 
Monday  the  3rd  with  the  sitting  of  the  sections. 
To  facilitate  the  huge  business,  the  central  build- 
ing of  the  Polytechnicum  was  disposed  in  offices, 
conversation-room  for  meeting  of  members,  a long 
room  with  a staff  of  clerks  and  interpreters,  in 
which  each  member  found  at  a certain  spot, 
indicated  by  the  initial  of  his  name,  the  papers, 
tickets,  books,  or  other  objects  he  is  entitled  to 
receive.  Certain  of  the  sections,  indicated  on  a 
plan  jjublished  in  a daily  conference  journal,  met 
in  the  upper  rooms  of  this  central  building,  and  on 
passing  through  the  court-yard  the  other  sections 
were  to  be  found  in  various  other  buildings  of  the 
Polytechnicum,  indicated  by  enormous  alphabetic 
letters.  The  business  of  the  sections  was  supposed 
to  commence  at  nine  o’clock,  but  in  most,  the 
machinery  not  being  on  the  first  morning  in  perfect 
going  order,  there  was  some  delay.  In  section  i, 
devoted  to  bacteriology,  there  was  a large  attend- 
ance, and  it  was  evident  that  throughout  the 
Congress  this  would  be  one  of  the  subjects  which 
would  be  the  most  closely  followed.  Unfortunately 
the  printed  abstracts  of  papers  were  in  but  few 
instances  available  during  the  morning  sitting. 

Into  a large  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
sections  we  cannot  of  course  enter.  The  discus-  ' 
sions  and  papers  in  Section  I.,  on  the  first  day, 
for  example,  were  too  completely  medical  and 
chemical  for  our  columns.  In  the  course  of  the 
simultaneous  proceedings  in  Sections  II.  and  HI., 
on  typhus,  small-pox,  and  diseases  prevalent  in 
the  tropics,  Mr.  Ackworth  read  a paper  by  Miss 
Nightingale  on  “Village  Sanitation  in  India,” 
and  Professor  E.  Line  Notter,  of  Netley  Hos- 
pital, one  on  the  “ Hygiene  of  the  Tropics.”  Miss 
Nightingale  suggested  a resolution  in  favour  of 
Government  help  to  improve  the  sanitation  of 
Indian  villages,  a matter  of  more  that  local , 
interest,  as  epidemics  often  arose  from  such 
villages,  and  spread  far  and  wide.  This  sugges- 
tion was  adopted,  and  it  was  further  suggested 
that  systematic  endeavours  should  be  made  to 
instruct  the  native  population  in  the  simplest 
elements  of  sanitation.  The  most  pressing  need, 
it  was  stated,  was  the  supply  of  wholesome  and 
pure  water,  and  the  removal  of  refuse  and  in- 
sanitary matter  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
dwellings. 

Mr.  Ackworth’s  paper  described  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
for  isolating  and  treating  small-pox  patients  in 
the  metropolis  on  the  group  of  three  ships  off 
Erith,  of  which  the  principal  one  is  the  twin-ship 
Castalia.  In  any  extension  of  that  accommoda- 
tion which  the  future  would  inevitably  render 
necessary,  it  was  not  proposed  further  to  extend 
the  system  of  hospital  ships,  but  to  obtain  a 
riverain  site  in  the  vicinity,  where  a hospital, 
combining  all  the  modern  improvements,  could 
be  built.  There  were  three  principal  reasons  for 
not  extending  the  hospital-ship  system — ist,  a 
ship  as  a structure  was  less  stable  than  a building 
on  land  ; it  might  lake  fire,  or  be  destroyed  by  a 
collision  or  a gale  ; 2nd,  it  was  impossible 
thoroughly  to  disinfect  a ship  without  an  entirely 
new  equipment  of  fittings  periodically,  as  had  to 
be  done  in  the  case  of  emigrant  ships,  by  the  rules 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  ; and  3rd,  the  extension,  if 
proposed,  would  give  great  umbrage  to  the 
traders  and  merchants  of  the  port  of  London,  who 
would  rise  in  arms  against  it. 

In  the  fourth  Section  three  papers  in  French, 
one  in  German,  and  one  in  Hungarian  were  read, 
dealing  with  the  health  of  workmen  as  affected 
by  their  hours  of  labour  and  their  habits.  The 
Hungarian,  Mr.  Axniann,  of  Budapest,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  hours  of  labour  question,  discussed 
the  extent  to  which  accidents  to  workmen  were 
due  to  the  use  of  alcoholics,  and  he  carried  the 
following  resolution  : — 

“Considering  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  accidents 
happening  in  factories  and  workshops  are  caused  by 
the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  the  attention  of  all 
Governments  ought  to  be  called  to  this  fact.  Dr. 
Axmann  proposes  that  the  price  of  drinks  such  as 
beer,  which  are  less  harmful,  should  be  lowered  as 
far  as  possibU,  whilst  that  of  strong  intoxicants 
should  be  raised  high  enough  to  render  their  con- 
sumption more  difficult." 

In  Section  V.  nine  papers  dealing  with  infant 
mortality,  and  in  Section  VI.  nine  upon  the 
physical  education  of  school  children  were  read, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  one  forwarded 
by  Sir  Douglas  Galton ; but  as  these  dealt  with 
physical  education  rather  than  sanitary  conditions 


of  school-building,  they  are  out  of  our  range.  In 
Section  VII.  Mr.  deCourcey  Meade  read  a paper 
on  the  “Practical  Ventilation  of  Sewers  in 
Towns,”  and  Mr.  H.  Robinson  one  on  “ Sewage 
Water  and  Purification  by  Filtration.”  A paper 
advocating  a new  system  of  separating  the  solid 
fmcal  matter  from  the  liquid,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a strong  manure  on  one  hand 
and  a comparatively  pure  effluent  on  the 
other,  was  read  by  a Russian  engineer,  M. 
Nadeine  (of  St.  Petersburg).  In  this  system 
the  flush  of  water  is  used  to  set  in  motion  a sort 
of  little  water  wheel  fixed  under  the  closet-pan  or 
sink,  which  at  once  separates  automatically  the 
solid  Irecal  matter  from  the  liquid,  the  twe 
streams  falling  severally  upon  peat,  the  one  as 
effluent  to  be  purified,  the  other  to  form,  with  the 
peat,  manure,  or  if  there  is  infectious  disease  in  the 
house,  to  be  at  once  removed  and  burnt.  Traps  and 
ventilators  would,  it  is  claimed,  be  unnecessary 
because  the  ffecal  matter  never  liquefies  nor  gets 
into  the  sewers,  and  the  water  in  the  house  drain, 
and  even  in  the  main  drain,  is  never  foul.  The 
solid  excreta,  when  it  has  passed  by  another 
channel  to  its  proper  receptacle,  which  is  movable, 
is  covered  over  by  a shower  of  earth  or  peat 
as  in  the  earth-closet  system.  A compost 
is  thus  formed  of  the  peat  and  solid  excreta 
valuable  as  manure,  while  nothing  goes  to  the 
sewer  except  water.  The  objection  to  the  system 
is  the  initial  cost  of  fitting  every  house  and  every 
closet  and  sink  with  the  automatic  apparatus,  but 
no  cost  would  be  incurred  in  subsequently  carry- 
ing the  contents  of  the  sewers  out  to  sea  or  in 
separation  and  disinfection  at  the  outfall  or  in 
irrigation  works.  An  estimate  is  given  of  the 
cost  for  a town  of  10,000  houses  requiring 
three  sets  of  apparatus  per  house,  which 
would  cost  147,000/.  annually  to  maintain,  in- 
cluding 10,000/  for  expenses  of  administration, 
the  compost  sold  as  manure  being  credited  with 
an  annual  revenue  of  200,000/.,  showing  a profit 
much  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  upon 
the  first  cost  of  the  separating  apparatus. 
According  to  certificates  of  Russian  experts  the 
system  has  been  successfully  used  since  1888  at 
Petrowsky  barracks,  and  in  some  private  houses  in 
Sc.  Petersburg  ; we  accordingly  give  the  par- 
ticulars, but  we  regard  the  idea  as  perfectly 
chimerical  for  general  use. 

Section  IX.  (Hygiene  of  Public  Buildings), 
and  Section  X.  (Hygiene  of  Dwellings),  were 
worked  throughout  as  one  section.  One  of  the 
most  important  papers  was  by  Professor  Corfield 
on  “ The  Protection  of  Residences  against  Sewer- 
air,”  of  which  the  following  is  a summary  : — 

“i.  Sewer-air  to  include  the  air  of  private  bouse 
sewers,  commonly  called  house-drains,  as  well  as  of 
the  public  street  sewers. 

2.  The  formation  of  sewer-air  should  be  prevented 
by  providing  against  the  accumulation  of  foul 
matters  in  the  sewers  and  their  consequent  decom- 
position. 

3.  To  this  end  sewers  should  be  made  of  oval  or 
circular  section  so  as  to  have  no  angles,  and  with 
smooth  internal  surfaces  and  to  have  a sufficient  fall. 
They  should  also  be  made  as  small  as  possible,  so 
that  the  water  passing  down  them  may  flush  them, 
and  prevent  air  accumulation  of  deposit. 

4.  They  should  be  well  flushed  by  the  water 
which  passes  down  them,  supplemented  where 
necessary  by  the  discharge  from  automatic  flush- 
tanks. 

5.  They  should  be  freely  ventilated  by  means  of 
frequent  openings  at  the  level  of  the  streets  so  as  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  foul  air  in  them. 
Where  such  openings  become  a nuisance  from  the 
escape  of  large  quantities  of  loul  air,  which  is  often 
the  case  in  the  upper  part  of  sewers  of  steep 
gradients  even  though  they  be  well  flushed,  pipes 
carried  up  above  the  houses  should  be  substituted 
for  the  ventilators  at  the  street  level.  Trays  of 
charcoal  fixed  underneath  the  ventilating  openings 
soon  become  useless  as  the  charcoal  gets  damp  and 
blocks  the  passage  of  the  air. 

6.  Even  with  all  precautions  for  the  proper 
ventilation  of  the  street  sewers  and  the  dilution  of 
the  air  in  them  with  fresh  air  the  escape  of  air  from 
the  sewers  into  the  houses  must  be  prevented  as  it 
causes  sore  throats  and  diarrhcea  and  in  certain 
instances  specific  diseases.  Sewer  air  said  by  some 
to  be  innocuous.  The  experienced  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  knows  better  than  this.  One  example 
sufficient.  Deaths  at  an  Infants  Home  from 
choleraic  diarrhcea  produced  by  escape  of  foul  sewer 
air.  owing  to  an  improperly  fixed  disconnecting 
trap. 

7.  Methods  adopted  to  prevent  entrance  of  sewer 
air  into  houses.  Flap-traps,  mason's  traps,  syphon- 
trap.  A water-trap  practically  a satisfactory  pre- 
ventive of  the  passage  of  foul  air. 

8.  House  drains  (<i)  must  be  impervious  to  water 
and,  practicallv  speaking,  to  air  also  ; {d)  must  have 
a good  fall,  say  i in  120  ; (r)  glazed  stoneware 
pipes,  coated  iron  pipes — watertight  joints — testing 
of  bouse  drains  ; (</)  free  ventilation  of  house  drains 
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— necessity  of  outlet— pipe  recognised  first  in  order  ' 
to  relieve  pressure  of  foul  air  on  the  water-traps ; | 
(e)  necessity  of  air — inlet  now  recognised  ; it  should  1 
be  close  to  the  trap  on  the  house  drain,  and  on  the  | 
house  side  of  the  trap  maybe  in  connexion  with  the 
manhole  for  access  to  the  trap;  (f)  the  air  inlet  | 
only  acts  as  such  when  the  outlet  is  properly  placed  ; 
if  outlet  is  sheltered  by  higher  buildings  or  chimneys, 
the  air  inlet  will  often  be  converted  into  an  outlet, 
and  foul  air  will  escape  from  it ; if  the  air  inlet  is 
properly  placed  no  valve  is  required  for  it ; {^)  by 
disconnecting  trap  is  meant  water-trap  provided 
with  an  air  inlet. 

9.  Access  of  air  from  house-drains  to  be  prevented 
by  the  drain  itself  being  practically  air-tight  ; (a)  by 
the  drains  being  as  far  as  possible  outside  the  house  ; 
{d)  by  the  substance  of  the  drains  being  air-tight ; 
(«-)  by  the  disconnexion  of  the  waste-pipes  and  rain- 
water pipes  from  the  drains,  so  that  air  from  the 
latter  cannot  get  into  them  ; (o')  sometimes  by  the 
disconnexion  of  the  soil-pipes  also  from  the  drains  ; 
but  generally  these  are  used  as  ventilating-pipes  to 
the  drains,  and  are  connected  directly  with  them  ; 
(e)  by  the  soil-pipes  being  fi.xed  outside  the  house 
and  being  made  air-tight : to  this  end  strong  lead 
pipes  with  soldered  joints  are  the  best ; (/)  by 

continuing  the  soil-pipes  up  above  the  ridge  of 
the  roof  as  ventilating-pipes  ; {g)  by  fixing  anti- 
syphonage  pipes  to  the  arms,  connecting  the  traps 
of  the  webs  with  the  soil-pipes,  and  carrying  such 
anti-syphonage  pipes  up  above  the  house  to  end  in 
the  ventilator  of  the  soil-pipe  above  the  arm  from 
the  highest  water-closet ; (A)  by  fixing  water -traps 
under  the  apparatus  of  the  water-closets,  to  prevent 
air  from  the  soil-pipes  escaping  into  the  water- 
closets,  and  so  into  the  house,  the  simpler  forms  of 
such  traps  the  best,  but  anti-syphonage  pipes  to  be 
fixed  in  all  cases  to  prevent  the  traps  being  unsealed 
by  syphonage  ; (/)  the  waste-pipes  of  sinks,  baths, 
and  lavatory^asins  to  have  ventilated  syphon-traps 
to  prevent  outer  air  getting  into  the  house  through 
those  foul  waste-pipes,  the  gully  receiving  the  waste- 
pipes  of  the  scullery  sink,  to  be  flushed  out  by  means 
of  an  automatic  flush-tank  so  as  to  remove  the 
grease,  sand,  &c.  which  collect  in  it  ; (/)  the 
waste-pipes  of  all  cisterns  to  be  disconnected  from 
the  drains,  soil-pipes,  water-closet  apparatus,  and 
other  waste-pipes,  and  to  be  made  to  discharge  in 
the  open  air,  so  as  to  prevent  foul  air  from  the 
drains,  &c.,  getting  up  them  into  the  cistern." 

Dr.  Corfield,  by  means  of  diagrams  and  black- 
board illustrations,  explained  the  difference 
between  some  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  dis- 
connecting traps  and  between  effective  and 
defective  trapping,  and  pointed  out  in  what 
respects  the  various  traps  were  good  or  bad. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Fiankland, 
the  foul  air  could  not  pass  through  the  water 
unless  it  was  agitated,  which  in  that  case  would 
be  indicated  by  bubbles.  The  best  system  of 
drainage  would  be  useless  if  not  everywhere 
perfectly  water-tight,  and  to  test  this  it  was 
necessary  to  fill  it  from  end  to  end  with  water,  to 
plug  the  ends  and  then  watch  it  for  half-an-hour ; 
unless  the  water  remained  stationary  at  the  same 
level  for*  that  time  the  system  was  useless. 
Professor  Corfield  then  went  on  to  give  various 
details  as  to  ventilating  pipes,  siphonage,  wastes, 
&c.,  which  our  readers  can  easily  imagine  for 
themselves,  but  which  may  have  been  new  to 
some,  perhaps  to  many,  of  the  Continental 
members. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  (London)  said  the  warmest 


thanks  of  the  section  were  due  to  Professor 
Corfield  for  the  able  exposition  of  the  present 
position  and  practice  of  sanitation,  which  had  been 
built  up  by  the  researches  of  a succession  of 
eminent  men,  not  the  least  important  of  whom 
was  Professor  Corfield  himself.  He  had  shown 
us  how  to  keep  out  that  most  fatal  of  all  enemies, 
sewer  gas.  lie  had  shown  us  how  necessary  it  was 
that  there  should  be  nothing  passing  through 
those  pipes  but  fresh  air,  and  how  to  form  our 
drains  and  intercepting  traps  so  that  there  could  be 
no  lodgment  of  foul  matter  in  the  interior  to 
generate  the  fatal  gas.  In  fact,  the  street  and  the  , 
house  drains  should  be  always  clear.  Excellent  v 


cleansing,  and  also  to  prevent  contamination  of  tlie 
subsoil. 

3.  That  the  access  of  ground-air  and  moisture  to 
houses  should  be  prevented  wherever  necessary  by 
means  of  an  impervious  basement  floor,  and  a damp- 
proof  course  in  the  walls. 

4.  That  house-drains  should  be  water-tight,  and 
should  each  be  provided  with  a disconnecting  trap 
to  prevent  access  of  foul  air  from  the  sewer,  and  be 
freely  ventilated. 

5.  That  street  sewers  should  be  ventilated  in  such 
a manner  as  to  prevent  foul  air  from  entering  ilie 
houses  and  streets,  and  should  be  well  flushed,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  foul  deposits  in 


, , i_ ' -I  j 1 f I o.  That  the  minimum  width  of  streets  should  be 

schemes  of  drainage  had  been  spoiled  by  Irac-  j metres  between  houses,  and  that  the  houses 

tured  joints  which  caused  escapes,  or  defective  , ghould  not  be  higher  than  the  street  in  which  they 


construction  which  allowed  of  the  accumulation  of 
foul  matter,  and  therefore  it  was  desirable  that 
the  drain  should  be  constructed  as  perfectly  as 
possible.  For  many  years  it  had  been  thought 
that  ventilation  of  the  drain  was  sufficient,  but 
the  professor  had  clearly  shown  that  it  was  not 
enough,  but  that  we  must  have  also  a clean  flow. 
He  could  well  recollect  the  controversy  between 
the  advocates  of  the  large  drain  and  those  in 
favour  of  the  small  drain.  They  had  now  come 


built  back-to-back. 

7.  That  regukalions  should  be  made  by  ibe  public 
authorities,  with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  herein  laid  down." 

We  will  continue  our  notes  of  the  proceedings 
next  week. 


OLD  FARM-HOUSE  NEAR  NEW  YORK. 


, ...  , - J • ,j  I This  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  very 

to  the  conviction  that  so  long  as  a drain  could  ^ country  buildings  still  to  be 

always  take  all  the  water  that  could  o^d  its  | 

way  into  it,  the  smaller  the  dram  the  better.  , ^iod  of  colonisation,  when  English  tastes  and 
It  might  seem  to  be  temerity  on  h.s  part  o , 

were  still  prevalent.  The 

impugn  the  regulations  of  the  London  County  i neighbourhood  of  Boston  is,  we  believe,  the  best 
Council,  but  he  feared  that  the  ^00  stringent 

regulations  drawn  up  by  that  body  would  tend  to  ™cial  example  is  at  Eastchester,  iu  New  York 
perpetuate  the  very  evils  they  were  intended  to  illustration  is  from  a sketch  by  Mr. 

prevent,  and  that  they  would  produce  more  evil  ^ pidon  Deane 
than  good.  He  was  satisfied  that  within  a short ! ' ' 

period  those  regulations  \vould  have  to  be  re- . ' ♦ • 

modelled.  We  could  not  obtain  absolute  per- 
fection, and  they  would  have  to  revise  these 
regulations  if  they  were  ever  to  receive  any , Llandudno  Municitai.  Buildings. — The 
extended  practical  application.  1 Llandudno  Improvement  Commissionei's  have 

Mr.  John  Slater  (London)  seconded  the  vote  of  I avvarded  the  first  premium  in  the  above  compe- 
thanks,  adding  a few  practical  observations.  L I lition  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Silcock,  B.Sc.,  F.S.I., 
was  exceedingly  important  that  the  trap  itself  j jj^th  ; and  the  second  premium  to  Mr.  John  II. 
should  be  scoured  out,  and  he  had  been  accus- 1 Currey,  A.U.I.B..A..,  Sutton,  Surrey, 
tomed  jo  pre^ribe_  that  they  should  be  laid  with  [ sruooi.s.  WEDNESFIELD.-An  adjourned 


COMPETITIONS. 


Schools, 

o,  ,-u  . . . • .1.  I P • f'  • 'meeting  of  the  Weclnesfield  School  Board  was 

a ways  at  liberty  to  pu  in  the  best  s.re  of  pje 


good  falls.  The  builder  was  unfortunately  not  1 


‘ 1,  J . . • £ •_  neiQ  on  me  0111  llisi.  ill  me  oiiiee,  ai  ixcniii 

He  was  often  eompelled  to  Put,'"  » C-n-  P'Pe  ; .Town,  to  decide  tbe  competition  for  tbe  new 
where  a 4-m  p.pe  would  be  sufficent  , ■ Wednesfleld.  A report 

Prof.  Corheld,  in  replying  to  the  vote  of  thanks,  . consulting  architect 

confirmed  the  vmws  expressed  by  Mr.  Slater  as  to  Edueation  Department,  on  his  examination 

. good  scour  berng  riecessary,  belf-acting  valves  P competition  for  the  school, 

ere  often  preserrbed,  but  they  were  an  obstruc-  « " P „ .. 


tion  to  the  free  entrance  of  air  and  were  always  a 
sign  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of 
any  system  of  drains,  in  which  it  might  be  em- 
ployed. 

At  a subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings  Dr. 
Corfield  put  forward  the  following  series  of  resolu- 
tions, which  he  urged  the  section  to  adopt.  They 
were  accepted  subject  to  discussion  on  a following 
day.  The  resolutions  were  as  follows  : — 

• I.  That  the  general  health  of  the  populati 


staling  that  the  plan  marked  “ Creon  ” was  the 
best,  and  that  marked  “Compact’’  was  secon<l. 
Mr.  Pool  proposed,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Pockney 
seconded,  that  the  plan  “Creon’’  be  adopted. 
On  the  letters  containing  the  names  of  the 
competitors  being  opened  it  transpired  that 
the  plan  “Creon”  was  by  Mr.  Tlioraas  II. 
Fleeming,  architect,  Wolvernampton  ; and  that 
“Compact”  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  H.  Fanner, 
architect,  Darlaston.  It  was  resolved  to  appoint 
Mr.  Fleeming,  the  architect  for  the  superin- 


improved  and  the  spread  of  diseMe  prevented  in  ' 4^  erection  of  tbe  scbool.  ' The 

i competitors  included  Messrs.  Stanger, 

2.  That  the  paving  Of  streeti  Should  be  .smooth,  ' ^.fall.  Lavender,  R.  Rowe,  T.  Bale,  and  J.  H. 
and  as  far  as  practicable  impervious,  to  facilitate : Gibbons. 
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3IIustrations, 


THE  TRADES’  UNION  CONGRESS. 

At  Thursday’s  meeting  of  the  Trades’  Union 
Congre.ss,  which  was  held  at  Norwich  last 
week, 

Mr.  Terence  Flynn  moved  ; — “That  this  Con- 
gress is  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  made  a penal 
offence  for  any  employer  to  bring,  or  cause  to  be 
brought,  to  any  locality  extra  labour,  where  the 
already  existing  supply  is  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  district.’’ 

Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  M.P.,  seconded.  The 
time  was  coming  when  this  question  would  have 
to  be  faced.  They  had  had  to  deal  with  black- 
legs, but  he  thought  the  time  was  coming  when 
they  ought  to  deal  with  those  who  imported 
blacklegs,  and  who  brought  men  to  towns  on  the 
pretence  that  there  was  a scarcity  of  labour  there. 
He  hoped  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
would  take  the  matter  up,  as  it  was  one  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  unskilled  labour. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

Labour  Commission. 

Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst,  M.P. , moved  : — “ That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress  the  supplementary 
report  of  a section  of  the  Labour  Commission, 
signed  by  the  president,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
recommending  additional  legislation  to  the  Trade 
Union  Act  of  1871,  wherein  trade  societies  may 
sue  and  be  sued  in  a court  of  law  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  agreements,  or  for  the  acts  of  their 
individual  members,  is  calculated  to  impose 
grave  obligations,  and  to  seriously  imperil  the 
position  of  trade  unions  of  this  country,  and  do 
hereby  instruct  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  be 
alert  in  resisting  any  legislation  of  that  character, 
as  being  utterly  injurious  to  the  true  interests 
of  trade  unionism,  and  calculated  to  plunge 
us  into  costly  and  unnecessary  litigation.” 
He  said  a minority  report  of  the  Labour 
Commission,  the  original  of  which  had  been 
altered,  had  suggested  that  the  unions  should  be 
registered,  and  entitled  to  sue  all  persons  for  all 
purposes,  and  that  all  persons  for  all  purposes 
should  be  able  to  sue  the  trade  unions.  If  these 
proposals  had  received  legislative  effect,  every 
trade  union  would  have  been  subjected  to  an 
action  at  law  for  any  action  done  or  words  used 
by  any  of  its  agents  or  members.  His  opinion 
was  that  if  this  were  to  be  so,  in  a very  few  years 
there  would  not  be  a trade  union  left  in  this  coun- 
try. The  case  of  “ Russell  v,  Temperton  ’’ 
showed  the  danger  which  they  were  in  even 
under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  but  if  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire’s  suggestion  were  acted  upon 
they  would  be  practically  annihilated.  The 
minority  report,  signed  by  Mr.  Mann,  Mr. 
Mawdsley,  Mr.  Abram,  and  Mr.  Austin  had 
exposed  the  dangers  of  the  suggestion,  which  was 
ultimately  simmered  down  into  a milk-and-water 
suggestion  that  the  unions  might  enrol  themselves 
if  they  wished.  He  thought  the  thanks  of  the 
Congress  and  the  trade  unions  generally  were  due 
to  those  who,  in  the  minority  report,  had  pointed 
out  the  dangers  of  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Weighell  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  carried. 

Sanitary  House  Accommodation. 

Mr.  John  Ward  moved,  and  Mr.  A.  Humphreys 
seconded  : “That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress 
all  Bills  passing  through  Parliament  giving 
sanction  for  public  works  which  require  a large 
influx  of  labour  should  contain  a clause  making  it 
compulsory  upon  the  promoters  to  provide  suitable 
sanitary  house  accommodation  for  the  workmen.” 

Mr.  C.  Hurley  moved  to  add  the  following 
words: — “And  that  practical  inspectors  should 
be  appointed  to  ensure  the  same  being  carried 
out.” 

Mr.  Galloway  seconded,  and  the  resolution, 
with  the  addition,  was  carried. 

The  Congress  was  brought  to  a close  on 
Saturday. 

1 ♦ \ 

Birmingham  General  Hospital.  — On  the 
plh  inst.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  General  Hospital  at 
Birmingham,  the  architect  of  which  is  Mr.  William 
Henman.  The  total  cost  of  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  the  hospital  is  something  like  206.000/., 
including  50,000/.  for  the  site,  5,000/.  for  Messrs. 
Barnsley  & Sons'  first  contract  for  preparing  the 
foundations,  and  117,888/.  their  second  contract  for 
the  actual  buildings.  Full  descriptions  of  the 
building  have  appeared  in  our  issues  for  March  19 
and  26,  1892;  and  on  March  26  of  that  year,  and 
November  18,  1893,  will  be  found  several  illustra- 
tions of  the  structure. 

New  Address. — Messrs.  Jones  & Attwood,  of 
Stourbridge,  ask  us  to  mention  that  they  have 
opened  a London  office  at  no,  Cannon-street. 


ST.  MARY’S,  SUMMERSTOWN, 

WANDSWORTH. 

HIS  church  is  about  to  be  erected  in 
the  place  of  a smaller  one  built,  some 
fifty  years  ago,  so  badly  that,  after 
having  had  the  east  and  south  walls  under- 
pinned at  different  ^limes,  it  finally  became 
so  ruinous,  owing  to  the  great  drought  of 
last  summer,  that  it  was  condemned  by  the 
London  County  Council  and  pulled  down.  The 
present  design  is  extremely  simple  in  character, 
and  is  to  cost  about  5,000/.  The  plan  shows  the 
arrangement  of  the  interior,  and  chairs  will  be 
provided  for  500  people.  The  early  character  of 
the  chancel  is  due  to  the  desire  of  the  Vicar,  the 
Rev.  J.  Y.  Morton,  to  retain  portions  of  the 
original  church,  and  especially  some  stained-glass 
windows  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  founders. 

The  materials  used  will  be  red  brick  and 
Westmoreland  green  slates  for  the  external  walls 
and  roof.  E.  W.  Mountford. 


PROPOSED  CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN, 
WHITTINGTON. 

This  design,  though  prepared  in  accordance 
with  a boiu'i -fide  commission  for  an  intended 
church,  and  approved  by  the  committee,  has  un- 
fortunately not  been  carried  out,  owing  to  a variety 
of  hindrances.  The  architect  informs  us  there- 
fore, that  he  can  hardly  say  anything  in  the  way 
of  description  of  a building  which  has  not  been 
carried  out,  and  which  must  therefore  be  regarded 
simply  as  a design  for  a church.  The  plan  is 
appended  (see  page  190),  and  forms  a sufficient 
explanation  of  the  design.  Both  the  views  were 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  this  year. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  CHURCH,  DORKING. 

This  church  is  being  erected  to  replace  the 
existing  temporary  Catholic  School  Chapel.  The 
site  was  given  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  also 
contributed  3,000/.  towards  the  cost  of  the 
building,  his  Grace  being  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
The  church,  which  comprises  nave,  chancel, 
aisles,  tower  and  baptistery  at  west-end,  stands  in 
a commanding  position  overlooking  the  town. 
The  style  is  a severe  form  of  Early  English. 
Externally  the  walls  are  of  Bargate  stone,  with 
Bath  Slone  dressings,  the  roof  being  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles.  Internally  the  masonry  is  of  Beer 
stone,  the  capitals  of  the  arcade  and  generally 


throughout  being  moulded,  scarcely  any  carving 
being  employed.  The  chancel  is  groined  in 
wood  with  stone  springers,  while  the  nave  and 
aisles  have  open  timber  roofs.  The  tower  and 
one  aisle  will  be  temporarily  omitted,  leaving, 
however,  in  the  position  completed,  accommoda- 
tion for  400  persons.  The  present  contract  is  for 
5,500/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Fredk.  A.  Walters, 
F.S.A.,  of  Westminster,  the  builders  being 
Messrs.  James  Longley  & Co.,  of  Crawley, 
Sussex. 


A MOORLAND  CHURCH. 

This  little  sketch  is  the  outcome  of  a subject 
set  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  for  the  Royal 
Academy  Travelling  Studentship  in  1893. 

The  problem  was  “a  moorland  church  for 
200  people,  to  have  in  close  proximity,  but  not 
touching,  a room  for  Sunday-school,  and  a shelter 
for  the  horses  and  vehicles  ol  distant  parishioners.” 
It  seemed  to  the  author  that  the  first  principle  in 
a design  of  this  kind  would  naturally  be  simplicity, 
and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  out  this 
idea  through  the  whole  design.  Effect  has  been 
sought  after  by  picturesque  grouping  and  the 
employment  of  rough  blocks  of  local  stone  in 
uncoursed  rubble  walling.  The  tower  would  be 
useful  as  a landmark  ; it  would  contain  a belfry, 
and  on  the  floor  level  would  act  as  a crush  space 
for  people  leaving  the  church.  The  Sunday- 
school  is  connected  by  an  arcade  of  wooden  posts 
and  “s'one  slate”  icofing,  an  entrance  for 
parishioners  arriving  by  carriage  being  placed  on 
each  side.  The  school-room  is  treated  with  solid 
half-timbering  and  rough-cast  filling,  so  as  to  give 
it  a more  domestic  look,  the  shelter  for  horses 
being  formed  underneath,  the  ground  sloping 
sufficiently  for  the  purpose.  The  conditions  of 
the  original  competition  did  not,  unfortunately, 
allow  of  a perspective  being  exhibited,  although, 
of  course,  one  had  to  be  prepared,  a building  of 
this  description  depending  so  much  on  the 
effective  combination  of  its  various  parts. 

B.  F.  Fletcher. 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  COCKING- 
TON  CHURCH,  DEVON. 

The  de.-iign  was  intended  to  accoinmodate  six 
hundred,  exclusive  of  choir.  The  sittings  have 
been  somewhat  centralised  upon  the  axis  of  the 
transepts,  this  central  massing  giving,  it  is 
believed,  a dignity  to  a plan  which  is  often 
rendered  impossible  by  adhering  rigidly  to  the 
Latin  cross.  The  arcade  has  subordinated  itself 
to  the  central  idea,  and  yet  preserved  its  essential 


character.  A strict  uniformity  of  arcade  arch  has 
not  been  observed,  the  designers  demanding 
rather  that  the  outline  shall  lend  itself  to  its 


position. 

The  materials  proposed  to  be  used  were  local 
Red  Rock  for  walling,  with  dressings,  piers,  and 
arches,  &c.,  of  Doulting  stone.  Roofs  to  be 
covered  with  brindle  colour  Broseley  tiles.  A 
]X3rtion  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  walls  of 
chancel  and  baptistry  was  intended  to  be 
plastered  for  treatment  with  colour  decoration. 
Elsewhere,  the  interior  was  to  be  faced  with  the 
Red  Rock. 

The  roof  to  be  of  the  ordinary  tie-beam 
character,  screened  at  a slight  pitch  with  a 
wooden  ceiling,  panelled  and  decorated  : The 
wood-work  of  ceilings  and  dados  to  arcade  piers, 
&c.,  to  be  of  deal,  in  the  latter  case  stained  a 
dark  green,  and  “dull”  polished;  the  floor  of 
the  sacrarium  within  the  altar-steps  to  be  of  oak 
and  walnut  parquet,  with  steps  of  solid  teak. 
The  floor  of  the  chancel  to  be  of  marble  mosaic, 
with  steps  of  polished  Devonshire  marble. 

The  design  was  submitted  in  competition  by 
Messrs.  Tait  & Harvey,  of  Exeter. 
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“Ben/  Hamn."  Part  II.  By  Percy  E. 
Newberry,  with  appendix,  plans,  and 
measurements  of  the  Tombs  by  G. 
WiLi.oi  (/HBY  Fraser,  F.S.A.  London: 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trlibner,  & Co.,  Limited, 
1893.  Folio,  pp.  S5,  with  preface. 

nHIS  is  one  of  the  annual  volumes  issued 
by  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  forming 
part  of  the  Archreological  Survey  of  the 
Country,  edited  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Griffith,  B.A., 
F.S.A.  It  completes  the  description  of  the  re- 
markable series  of  rock-cut  tombs  at  Beni  Hasan, 
some  of  which  are  so  well  known  to  architectural 
students  from  the  resemblance  of  the  pillars  in 
front  to  early  Greek  Doric  columns,  although  the 
date  of  erection  is  much  earlier. 

_The  tombs  stand  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile,  the  face  of  the  low-lying  hills  having  been 
cut  away  for  their  formation,  and  being  elevated 
above  the  level  belt  of  land,  which  is  covered 
more  or  less  by  the  rising  waters  when  the  river 
19  m flood,  they  command  a view  of  the  Nile  for 
a considerable  distance.  The  entrances  are 
facing  the  west,  so  that  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  must  have  been  full  upon  them.  This  pecu- 
liarity of  position  of  the  entire  group  is  not,  how- 
ever, dwelt  upon  in  the  book  before  us,  and  we 
are  left  without  evidence  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
is  merely  a matter  of  chance  or  otherwise.  The 
better-known  tombs  have  been  described  in  the 
previous  volume,  and  the  series  is  now  completed 
by  a detailed  description  of  the  tombs,  numbered 
^5  ‘o  39. 


, .-..v.-.w  a, A,  niiiK.li  iuiuicMv  ciuucareu  I 

Kingdom  of  Egyptian  history,  from  about  2S00  | the  roof.  These,  like  the  chamber,  are  roci 
to  25oon.c.,__and  although,  as  we  are  told,  this  hewn,  and  are  formed  by  tapering  shafts, 


was  a time  of  great  wealth  among  the  nobles,  yet 
the  costly  work  of  the  tombs  consists  in  the 
painted  decorations  more  than  in  the  architectural 
features.  They  vary  considerably  in  size  and  in 
importance,  and  a great  number  were  never 
finished,  in  fact,  one  or  two  show  hardly  more  than 
the  commencement.  At  a lower  level  in  the  side 
of  the  hill  are  a series  of  sunken  shafts,  or  mummy 
pits,  but  in  the  upper  range  the  pits  are  covered 
by  excavated  chambers.  These  chambers  have  in 
front  an  open  space  formed  by  cutting  away  the 
sloping  rock  until  sufficient  elevation  was  reached, 
which  formed  the  face  of  the  tomb.  The 
entrance  doorway  in  every  case  occupies  a 
central  position  in  the  fronts,  and  is  approached 
at  once  from  the  open  space,  although  in 
some  few  instances  a portico  of  two  columns  has 
stood  in  front  of  it.  The  chambers,  excavated 
in  the  solid  rock,  have  mostly  a square  or  quad- 
rangular plan,  the  sides  having  been  cut  with 
more  or  less  degrees  of  even  finish  ; the  roofs  are 
sometimes  arched,  and  with  beams  supported  by 


plan  a quatrefoil,  which  stand  on  low  chamfcrer 
circular  bases  and  terminate  in  bell-shaped  capital; 
of  the  same  plan  as  the  shafts,  but  with  sma'j 
square  abaci.  They  have  been  painted  over  tht 
entire  surface  with  a bright  orange  ground,  o. 
which  are  three  broad  bands  of  green  and  one  c 
deep  red.  The  caps  are  lined  out  with  green  am 
white.  ^ In  other  tombs  some  of  the  columns  ara 
of  similar  design,  very  graceful  and  elegant  ii 
their  proportions,  but  far  too  slender  in  appear: 
ance  as  supports  to  the  stone  roofs.  They  hav« 
fallen  for  the  most  part,  leaving  their  caps  susi 
pended  from  the  ceilings,  as  if  to  show  iheit 
entire  uselessness  as  a support  to  the  living  rock; 
Elsewhere  there  are  octagonal  columns,  whicli 
are  supposed  to  be  the  more  usual  sixteen-sided 
shafts  in  an  unfinished  condition. 

The  details  of  the  tombs  are  carefully  rendereo 
in  every  case,  there  being  plans  of  all,  am: 
sections  and  elevations  to  a scale  larger  or  smalleil 
as  their  importance  and  interest  seem  to  merit. 

But  while  the  architectural  features  of  the  series 


inner  columns,  in  one  tomb  {No.  18),  by  four  j are  but  few  their  costly  nature  is  indicated  by  thel 
rows  of  three  each.  A capital  reproduction  of  a ' fact  that  they  were  covered  with  wall-painting- 
photograph  illustrates  this  tomb,  which  is  one  of  1 and  inscriptions  of  great  beauty  and  value  to  thel 
the  inost  curious  of  the  series.  In  many  cases,  student  of  Egyptian  history.  The  tombs,  in  fact  • 
mne  in  the  thirty-nine  tombs,  the  entrance  into  I must  have  been  a blaze  of  vivid  decoration,  andi 
the  underworld  is  represented  by  the  jambs  and  | much  as  we  may  regret  the  many  blanks  in  (hd 
architrave  of  a doorway,  known  as  the  “ false  1 illustrations,  showing  where  the  work  has 
door.'  In  one  instance  it  is  painted  only,  in  all  • . - . 

the  others  they  are  represented  in  relief  or  by 
sculptured  lines,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  architectural 


appearance.  They  do  not  occur,  as  might  be 
supposed,  oppiosite  the  entrance,  or  with  regard 
to  symmetrical  arrangement.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  placed  mostly  to  the  west.  These 
doorways,  as  their  name  implies,  are  decorxtions 
only,  and  in  no  case  do  they  form  entrances. 

In  some  few  of  the  tombs,  there  are  smalt  inner 
chambers  or  shrines,  opening  from  the  eastern 
wall,  opposite  the  entrance.  The  floors  of  the 
chambers  are  perforated  with  shafts,  the  mummy 
pits,  which  form  the  tombs  proper,  of  which  there 
are  mostly  several  in  each  chamber.  One  of 
these,  probably,  as  is  stated  in  an  appendix 
report  by  Mr.  Willoughby  Fraser,  the  deepest 
shaft  that  has  yet  been  cleared  out  in  Egypt, 
descended  to  the  great  depth  of  105  ft.  3 in. 

The  doors  appear  to  have  been  of  wood, 
pivoted  above  into  a wooden  lintel,  and  resting 
below  upon  a pivot  block  of  hard  material  let 
into  a socket.  None  of  the  doors  remain,  but 
their  indications  are  sufficient  to  show  which 
were  double  hung,  and  which  were  single  doors 
only. 

The  architectural  features  are  mainly  limited  to 
the  columns,  although  in  two  of  the  tombs, 
described  in  detail  in  the  previous  volume,  dentils 
representing  the  ends  of  beams  as  if  of  wooden 
construction  are  represented.  There  are  in  tomb 
No.  17,  still  remaining,  two  beautiful  columns  out 


perished,  yet  it  must  be  matter  of  congratulation: 
to  find  so  much  still  remains  after  the  vicissitudes 
of  much  more  than  four  thousand  years. 

The  paintings  consist  of  architectural  decora- 
tions, inscriptions,  and  scenes  mostly  of  everyday 
life,  wrestling,  processions,  various  occupations  of 
husbandry,  with  some,  but  not  many,  temple 
scenes,  offerings  to  deities,  and  such  like.  They 
are  painted  on  a fine-grained  coat  of  plaster,  the 
pigments,  which  are  mostly'  mineral,  are  recl.i 
blue,  black,  yellow,  green,  and  white,  laid  on 
probably  with  a white  of  egg  medium.  While 
the  waifs  are  entirely  covered  with  painting,: 
the  ceilings  are  left  plain  in  all  except  three 
examples.  The  walks  have  a frieze  above  the 
figure  scenes,  which  latter  occupy  the  whole  of: 
the  space  above  the  painted  dado  which  is 
common  to  all  the  examples.  While  the  bulk  of 
the  dados  are  plain,  in  two  instances  they  arc 
painted  pink  and  then  splashed  with  red,  green, 
and  black  to  resemble  rose  granite.  The  doors, 
jambs,  architraves,  and  columns,  are  all  highly 
painted,  and  the  imitation  of  ro.se  granite  is  not 
unfrequeutly  found.  The  scenes  are  mostly 
represented  by  rows  of  figures  arranged  horizon- 
tally without  backgrounds,  but  frequently  figures 
of  large  size  are  introduced.  In  others,  the 
artists  have  represented  the  sandy  desert  on  the 
top  of  the  pictures  while  wav^  lines  below  them 
represent  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  subjects,  the  copying  of  various  paint- 
ings from  one  tomb  to  another  and  many  such 
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I matters  are  noted  in  the  book  before  us,  but  into 
i which  we  have  no  need  to  enter. 

*1  ^ Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  investiga- 
t tions  made  consist  in  the  reading  of  the  hiero- 
I'glyphics.  From  these  a series  of  biographies 
I have  been  formed  of  the  owners  of  the  tombs, 
ti  Genealogies,  too,  have  been  constructed,  and  are 
I given.  Each  owner  of  the  tombs  has  rendered  a 
I record  of  his  life,  with  references  to  events, 
j places,  his  family  relations,  and  with  many  other 
I details,  which  now,  alter  so  long  a lapse  of  time, 
|may  be  studied  with  surprise  at  the  mass  of 
Jinformation  of  the  hitherto  unknown  past,  which 
is  now  placed  within  easy  reach. 

Not  only  are  the  inscriptions  rendered  as  they 
appear  on  the  walls,  but  they  are  printed  in 
hieroglyphics  and  translated.  Plate  after  plate 
of  elaborate  detail  now  preserves  for  us  represen- 
tations of  what  has  existed  on  the  walls  of  the 
tombs  during  so  many  past  centuries,  and  the 
volume  before  us  is  not  a little  interesting  as 
showing  the  progress  of  research  in  recent  years, 
when  at  last  the  key  has  been  found  to  unlock 
the  meaning  of  the  writings  on  the  walls  which 
were  regarded  with  so  much  surprise  a few 
generations  since.  The  Egypt  Exploration 
Society  has  rendered  good  ser\’ices  by  the  publi- 
cation of  this  volume,  and  to  all  who  are  concerned 
in  its  jiroduction  hearty  praise  should  be  rendered. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan, 
xUhough  rifled  of  their  contents  at  a period  many 
centuries  past,  present  but  few  evidences  of  later 
occupation,  certainly  of  no  later  interments.  One. 
of  the  tombs  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a 
Coptic  school.  Others  have  later  inscriptions 
recording  visits  of  travellers,  while  others  seem  to 
lave  beeri  occupied  by  hermits  in  Christian  times. 
A.  few  articles  of  interest  were  discovered  during 
recent  investigations,  but  the  painstaking  work  of 
dearing  the  deep  shaft  already  mentioned,  which 
vas  filled  with  rubbish,  does  not  appear  to  have 
•esulted  in  discoveries  sufficient  to  reward  the 
imount  of  pains  and  labour  bestowed  upon  the 
vork.  We  heartily  recommend  the  work  of  the 
Egypt  Society,  and  this  book  in  particular,  to  all 
vho  are  interested  in  the  study  of  the  records  of 
he  past.  It  is  a new  and  an  important  addition  to 
rr-gyplian  history,  and  it  is  indicative  of  other 
mporfant  results  to  be  obtained  from  the  written 
ecords  on  the  monuments. 


T'/ie  Ce)itleina)i' s J\Tagaziiie  L,it>r<iry : a classi' 

ffied  collection  of  the  chief  contents  of  the 

' Gentleman's  Magazine,^  from  1731  to  1S68. 

Edited  by  G.  Laurence  Go.mme,  F.S.A. 

Ecclesiology : Edited  by  F.  A.  Mii.ne,  M.A. 
London  ; Elliot  Stock.  1S94. 

HIS  is  another  of  the  interesting  series  of 
sprints  from  the  old  numbers  of  the  Gentleman's 
/agazine,  at  a time  when  it  was  apparently  the 
rincipal  organ  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  of 
iterest  in  connexion  with  literature  and  art.  We 
ave  before  referred  to  a previous  volume  of 
lese  reprints  ; the  present  volume,  containing 
le  collected  papers  on  ecclesiological  subjects,  is 
f great  interest  as  a record  of  the  opinions  and 
lelings  of  educated  people  on  the  subject  a good 
lany  years  back,  and  in  some  cases  also  as  con- 
aning  information  as  to  the  then  condition  of 
lurches  which  have  since  been  altered  by  restora- 
on.  The  first  section  of  this  volume,  on 
Buildings  of  the  Tenth  Century,”  does  not  go 
:ry  far  back,  as  the  names  of  “ T.  H.  Parker” 
id  “Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott”  appended  to 
me  of  the  communications  at  once  inform  us  ; 
IS  a record  of  a good  deal  of  controversy  as  to 
e real  age  of  buildings  which  were  held  by 
me  to  be  earlier,  by  others  later,  than  the 
nth  century ; a controversy  which  has  still 
't  quite  died  out,  though  there  is  much  clearer 
:ht  upon  it  now.  Parker,  in  one  of  the  com- 
anications,  relates  how  in  j86i  Viollet-le-Duc 
d him  that  he  would  show  him,  at  Rheinis  a 
urch  of  the  ninth  century— St.  Remi  to  wit ; 
d how,  after  they  had  examined  it  together 
2 T-rench  architect  agreed  with  him  that  the 
rhest  part  of  the  existing  fabric  was  of  the 
:venlh  century,  and  that  the  ornamentation  had 
en  altered  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  apse 
aed  in  the  thirteenth.  French  archreologists 
VQ  always  had  a tendency,  however,  to  exagge- 
e the  antiquity  of  buildings  on  their  own  soil, 
ihe  section  on  “Church  Interiors”  belongs 
stly  to  the  same  period,  though  commencing 
n some  notes  by  “ Indagator,”  under  date 
7,  on  parochial  churches,  “explaining  the 
s in  which  (sic)  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
ticulars  yet  remaining  about  our  ancient  parish 
rches  were  employed  ” ; remarks  the  naivete 
vyhich  IS  curious  from  the  present  standpoint, 
'lou.s  papers  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 


century,  mostly  about  1840  to  1S60,  on  confes- 
sionals, chantries,  rood-lofts.  &:c.,  contain  a good 
deal  of  varied  information  ; and  a series  of  papers 
by  “An  Architectural  Antiquary”  on  “Sculp- 
ture as  Accessory  to  Architecture,”  dated  1S33, 
and  dealing  entirely  with  Medieval  sculp- 
ture and  carving,  are  well  worth  reading  ; 
one  would  like  to  know  who  the  writer 
was.  The  rernarks  on  “The  Progress  of 
Stained  Glass  in  England”  (1817)  give  an 
interesting  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
subject  was  regarded  by  well-educated  persons  at 
that  date.  “ The  old  glass-stainers  excelled  each 
other  merely  in  dexterity  of  placing  distinct  pieces 
of  a single  colour  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of 
light  and  shade,  but  in  an  imperfect  degree,  from 
the  harshness  of  the  outline.  . . . But  the 
attempt  at  an  exact  imitation  of  painting  on 
canvas,  as  if  the  subject  were  merely  transferred 
from  one  substance  or  superficies  to  another  was 
reserved  to  the  present  age,”  viz.,  to  Reynolds’s 
windows  at  New  College  ; and  the  writer  goes  on 
to  observe  how  “ the  late  Lord  Orford”  (Horace 
Walpole)  “ withheld  his  suffrage  from  the  praise 
which  an  attempt  at  once  new  and  successful  had 
universally  received  from  men  of  taste  ” ; and  he 
quotes  T.  Warton’s  poem  addressed  to  Reynolds 
on  the  subject.  Referring  to  the  Mediaeval  glass, 
Warton  writes  : — 

'*  Where  superstition  with  capricious  band 
In  many  a maze  the  wreathed  window  plann'd, 
With  hues  romantic  ting’d  the  gorgeous  pane, ' 

To  fill  with  holy  light  the  wondrous  fane." 

But  contemplating  the  “ Classic  merit  ” of 
Reynolds’s  design,  he  exclaims — 

"Thy  powerful  hand  has  broke  the  Gothic  chain, 

And  brought  my  bosom  back  to  truth  again." 

Will  the  time  ever  come  round,  one  wonders, 
when  men  will  think  Warton  was  right  and  we 
are  wrong  ? 

The  section  on  “Church  Bells”  gives  us,  with- 
out any  satiric  intent,  some  characteristic 
contrasts  in  regard  to  inscriptions  on  bells  ; “ Soli 
Deo  Gloria,  1664.”  for  instance,  may  be  profitably 
contrasted  with  “Cast  by  John  Warner  & Sons, 
London,  1859.”  This  is  it  is  to  live  in  an  age  of 
progress  and  business  capacity.  The  section  on 
Church  History  contains  some  notices  on 
“ Cathedrals  Prior  to  the  Civil  Wars,”  from  an 
old  MS.  of  three  gentlemen  of  Norwich,  which  is 
really  curious  and  well  worth  preservation.  The 
notes  on  the  “ Documentary  History  of  English 
Cathedrals”  collect  together  references  to,  and 
quotations  from,  a number  of  Mediaeval  docu- 
ments. We  should  mention  also  an  article  dated 
1S62,  by  Mr.  C.  A Buckley  (architect),  “Notes 
on  the  Churches  of  the  Friars  Preachers.”  We 
can  recommend  the  publication  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  church  architecture,  and  in  the 
history  of  the  Mediievalist  revival  and  the 
influences  which  led  up  to  it. 


The  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  and  Weekly  Wage- 
earners  in  and  ai-ound  Toivns.  By  T Locke 
WokTHiNGTON,  A.R.I.B.A.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  G.  V.  Poore,  M.D.,  P'.R.C.P. 
London  : Swan,  Sonnenschein  & Co.  1893. 
Dr.  Poore’s  introduction  is  little  more  than  a 
complimentary  recommendation  of  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton’s thoughtful  little  book,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  consider  some  points  in  regard  to  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor  in  large  cities  ; the  possibility  of 
liaving  them  home-like,  sanitary,  and  remunera- 
tive to  the  landlord.  The  author  lays  stress  on 
the  advisability  of  encouraging  the  dwelling  of 
artisans  outside  of  towns,  by  the  further  develop- 
ment of  cheap  trains  for  working-men,  and  on  the 
preference  for  cottage  homes  rather  than  " model  ” 
houses  of  the  barrack  type.  In  this  latter  respect 
he  will  find  much  support  for  his  views.  All  who 
pay  any  attention  to  the  subject  are  beginning  to 
see  that  capitalists  who  house  people  in  large  con- 
centrated block  dwellings,  “while  perhaps  bene- 
fiting a small  portion  of  the  community,  are  en- 
couraging the  overcrowding  on  space  for  which 
the  modern  town  has  an  unenviable  reputation  ; ” 
and  on  another  page  he  recommends,  and  rightly, 
that  “ the  maximum  number  of  persons  who  can 
be  safely  and  well  housed  on  an  acre  should  be 
clearly  stated  by  law,  and  enforced  by  the  local 
authorities  j”  or,  say  rather,  the  restriction  to 
the  limit  should  be  enforced. 

In  regard  to  out-of-town  dwellings  for  artisans, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  further  demands 
can  well^  be  made  on  the  railway  companies 
without  in  fact  calling  upon  them  to  take  a 
kind  of  philanthropic  line  of  action  in  providing 
much  more  cheap  travelling  than  it  can  at  all  be  in 
their  interests  to  provide.  It  may  be  doubted  too, 
whether  it  is  quite  true  that  “well-designed 
houses,  with  good  plan  and  suitable  exterioi  and 


interior,  often  secure  a better  return  than  badly- 
planned  dwellings  with  ugly  exteriors.  ” It  would 
no  doubt  be  true  if  small  houses  were  more 
plentiful  than  people  to  live  in  them  ; but  as  long 
as  there  are  such  a number  of  people  who  must 
have  houses  of  some  kind,  the  cheaply-built  ones 
may  command  nearly  the  same  rent  as  the  better 
ones.  For  the  well-to-do  artisan  a good  house 
can  be  provided  at  a remunerative  rental  which 
he  can  aftbrd  to  pay  ; the  difficulty  is  rather  with 
the  poorest  class. 

Mr.  Worthington  devotes  a chapter  to  French 
cottage  homes,  and  another  to  French  block 
dwellings,  giving  several  plans,  and  comparing 
them  with  English. 

The  recommendations  as  to  light,  ventilation, 
and  drainage  are  intended,  we  presume,  for  general 
readers  interested  in  the  subject,  as  a guide  to  the 
right  course  to  be  taken  and  the  right  objects  to 
be  kept  in  view ; and  are  such  as  are  generally 
agreed  upon  now  among  sanitarians,  though  we 
do  not  see  why  Mr.  Worthington  recommends 
that  intercepting  traps  and  inspection  chambers 
should  be  “ as  near  as  possible  to  the  sewer.” 

The  important  subject  of  “House  Refuse” 
occupies  a chapter,  and  some  details  as  to  the 
average  amount  of  this  per  head  per  annum  in 
towns,  and  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  it,  will 
open  the  eyes  of  readers  who  have  no  previous 
information  on  the  subject,  A short  outline  of 
legislation  in  regard  to  old  buildings  and  new 
buildings  occupies  two  chapters.  The  general 
conclusions  on  the  subject  are  summed  up  in 
eighteen  paragraphs  in  the  final  chapter,  em- 
bodying conclusions  which  are  fairly  deduced 
from  the  premisses,  and  to  which  we  recommend 
the  attention  of  philanthropic  capitalists  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor. 

The  value  of  the  book  consists  in  the  fact  that 
it  gives,  within  a small  compass  and  in  a readable 
manner,  a summary  of  the  present  situation  in 
regard  to  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  with  a good 
many  suggestions  for  the  future  which  are  worthy 
of  consideration.  We  must  not,  however,  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  part  of  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding housing  for  the  very  poor — the  actual  exis- 
tence, in  fact,  of  the  very  poor — arises  in  great 
measure  from  improvident  marriages  and  other 
causes  for  which  the  poor  in  a mass  are  them- 
selves responsible,  and  that  to  endeavour  to  make 
things  abnormally  cheap  for  them  in  the  way  of 
living  and  travelling  is  only  to  approach  a form 
of  pauperisation.  There  is  a line  to  be  drawn 
beyond  which  we  cannot  wisely  go. 


The  Sanitary  Arrangement  of  Dwelling-houses. 

By  A.  J.  Wai.lis-Tayi.er,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 

London  : Crosby  Lockwood  & Son.  1S94. 

This  is  described  as  “a  handbook  for  house- 
holders and  owners  of  houses,”  and  is  intended, 
as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  to  supply  the  want 
of  a cheap  and  not  loo  technical  treatise  on  sanita- 
tion for  those  who  wish  to  have  a general  under- 
standing of  tne  subject.  Our  impression  is  that 
small  and  inexpensive  books  on  sanitation  are 
really  rather  numerous ; certainly  we  have 
received  a good  mariy  of  late  years  of  various 
degrees  of  merit.  This  one  is  above  the  average 
and  is  well  illustrated  with  a number  of  diagrams 
of  various  kinds  of  drain-pipes,  traps,  closets,  &c  • 
the  illustrations  are  well  selected  and  the  explana- 
tions clear.  There  seems  to  be  a curious  slip  in 
the  description  of  the  forms  of  closet-basin  illus- 
trated  in  Figs.  39  and  40,  as  having  the  advan- 
tage of  having  “the  dead  water  in  the  basins 
unusually  deep,”  whereas  the  sections  show 
the  reverse  to  be  the  case;  the  syphonic 
closet,  Fig.  48,  illustrates  what  may  be  properly 
called  a deep-water  basin,  which  is  one  of  the 
Isest  characteristics  of  this  basin,  which,  in  fact, 
is  an  admirable  one  in  every  way  as  long  as 
one  can  always  depend  on  the  syphon  to  act. 
There  is,  however,  an  element  of  uncerfainty 
about  a syphon-closet  action,  and  if  it  does  on 
any  occasion  fail  to  act  the  result  is  awkward  to 
deal  with. 

We  can  recommend  this  book  for  the  class  of 
readers  for  whom  it  is  intended  ; tliey  will  get  a 
good  outline  of  the  subject  from  it,  and  it  is  in 
most  respects  well  up-to-date. 


Practical  Building  Construction.  A handbook 
for  students  preparing  for  the  examinations  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  &c.  By 
John  Parnell  Allen,  Surveyor.  London  : 
Crosby  Lockwood  & Son.  1893. 

This  is_a  large  book  containing  a great  deal  of 
information  accompanied  by  nearly  a thousand 
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diagrams  illustrating  points  in  ordinary  con- 
struction, and  is  in  the  main  very  well  done  and 
very  complete.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
students  in  every  trade  connected  with  building 
construction,  and  will  form  a very  good  primer 
for  obtaining  a knowledge  of  the  general  pro- 
cesses of  building  construction  ; but  it  must  be 
added  that  it  is  rather  a statement  and  illustra- 
tion of  general  practice  than  of  principles.  For 
instance,  it  is  stated  that  fireplace  openings  “are 
arched  over  by  a chimney-bar  curved  to  the  form 
required”  (it  should  be  rather  said  they  are 
arched  on  a chimney-bar)  ; this  is  the  case  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  but  not  universally  ; 
and  it  should  have  been  pointed  out  that  this  is 
a bad  principle,  as  the  bar  wouldtend  to  straighten 
in  a case  where  any  heavy  thrust  came  on  it,  and 
therefore  become  useless  as  a tie.  This  is  a small 
matter  in  itself,  but  it  indicates  that  the  author 
has  taken  what  is  done  as  the  criterion,  rather 
than  what  should  be  done.  Under  the  head  of 
“ Damp-Course.s  ” again,  we  have  a number  of 
expedients  given,  but  no  very  definite  guide  as  to 
which  is  the  best  method  ; and  the  same  with 
fireproof  floors,  &c.  The  book,  in  fact,  is  a 
kind  of  elementary  dictionary  of  construction  as 
ordinarily  carried  out,  only  not  arranged  alpha- 
betically ; it  is  however  very  fully  indexed.  As 
such  it  may  be  recommended  as  giving  a great 
amount  of  elementary  information  compressed 
into  a volume  of  no  great  size  or  cost,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  very  useful  to  many 
students  as  a first  book  to  give  them  an  all-round 
view  of  the  general  processes  of  construction. 
The  author  is  Lecturer  on  Building  Construction 
at  the  Durham  College  of  Science. 


(IoiT*espon&ence. 


To  iht  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


PROPOSED  CATHOLIC  CATHEDRAL 
at  WESTMINSTER. 

SiK, — I scarcely  agree  with  your  correspondent 
“ Roman  " as  to  the  advisability  of  an  international 
competition  for  designs  for  the  proposed 
cathedral.  Such  a competition  is  apt  to  call  forth 
too  much  of  the  prize  medal  order  of  design,  whereas 
the  requirements  of  an  edifice,  which  will  be  both  a 
cathedral  and  a collegiate  church,  are  very  minute 
and  exacting,  and  call  for  a long  and  careful  study 
of  the  subject.  I believe  the  work  will  be  safe  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Bentley,  who.  I hear,  proposes  to 
make  a special  study  of  the  b^ilicas  of  Italy  so  far 
as  they  offer  suggestions  for  his  new  work.  Unfor- 
tunately the  site  is  very  much  enclosed,  and  will 
hardly  be  visible  at  all  from  Victoria  - street. 
Westminster.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a 
detached  tower  and  baptistery  ? The  former  might  be 
made  a prominent  feature ; otherwise,  if  earned  out  on 
strict  basilican  lines,  the  building  will  be  invisible 
from  any  side  until  close  upon  it.  Basilica. 

•»,*  We  certainly  think  that  the  matter  is  quite 
safe  in  Mr.  lientley's  hands. — Ed. 


The  area  of  each  enclosure,  together  with  a 

reference  number,  is  printed  within  it  on  the  jilan. 
The  brace  S on  the  plans  indicates  that  the  spaces 
so  braced  are  included  under  the  same  reference 
number.  Areas  are  computed  to  the  centre  of 
the  fence  or  other  boundary  of  the  enclosure, 
except  in  the  following  cases 

I.— When  the  fence  or  other  boundary  is  also 
the  lioundary  of  a parish  or  other  civil  division 
which  does  not  follow  the  centre  of  the  fence,  the 
area  is  calculated  to  the  parish  or  other  boundary, 
and  not  to  the  centre. 

—The  fences,  &c.,  bounding  either  side  of  :i 


railway  are  included  wholly  within  its  area. 

Altitudes  are  given  in  feet  above  the 


Building  Construction.  Key  to  Examination  of 
.Science  and  Art  Department  (Subject  HI.) 
By  Henry  Adams,  M.Inst.C.E.,  &c.  London 
Chapman  & Hall.  1894. 

Tins  is  a small  but  very  useful  book,  as  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  laid  out  encourages  the 
student  to  think  for  himself  as  to  the  methods 
and  principles  of  construction,  and  the  reasons 
for  them.  It  is  in  question-and-answer  form,  the 
melhod  being  mainly  to  ask  the  student  to  draw 
a diagram,  for  instance,  of  a roof  for  a certain 
span  under  certain  conditions,  the  correct  or  best 
way  of  doing  it  being  given  in  a diagram  as  the 
‘ ‘ answer  ” ; or  in  other  places  to  ask  the  student 
to  correct  or  fill  in  a diagram  which  is  purposely 
incomplete.  A student  who  “means  business,” 
and  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  tempted  to  look 
at  the  answers  till  he  has  thought  out  the  question 
for  himself,  may  gain  a great  deal  from  this  small 
book,  and  the  name  of  its  author  js  a guarantee 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  “ answers.  ’ 


PICTORIAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

SlK. — In  the  issue  of  Black  and  White  for 
August  25,  is  published  an  illustration  represenbng 
the  picture  by  Mr.  Frederick  Roe,  entitled 
Trial  of  Joan  of  Arc." 

Inasmuch  as  the  trial  took  place  at  Rouen,  it 
becomes  a question  as  to  how  far  the  artist  was 
justified  in  depicting  it  as  being  conducted  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Church,  Smithfield.  That  this 
impression  is  conveyed  by  the  picture  in  question, 
will,  I venture  to  think,  be  apparent  to  all  students 
of  architecture,  and  to  the  majority  of  the  intelligent 
public. 

I send  by  the  same  post  a copy  of  the  publication 
I refer  to,  and  a view  of  the  church  which  is  repro- 
duced from  a photograph. 

Student  R.I.B.A. 

*,*  Whether  from  St.  Bartholomew's  or  not,  the 
representation  is  of  English  architecture,  and  repre- 
sents nothing  that  could  have  existed  at  Rouen.  It 
is  one  more  example  of  the  curious  indifference  of 
popular  illustrators,  scene-painters.  &c.,  to  architec- 
tural truth. — En. 


approximate  mean  water  at  1-iverpool.  Tiiose 
indicated  thus  — A 54'7.  refer  to  marks 
made  on  buildings,  walls,  &c.,  and  arc  c^lied 
bench  - marks.  Trinity  high-water-mark,  winch 
is  the  level  of  the  lower  edge  of  a stone  fixed  m 
the  face  of  the  river  wall  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Hermitage  entrance  ol  the  London  Docks,  is 
12-48  feet  above  Ordnance  datum. 

3.  Six  in.  to  the  mile.  Each  sheet  represents 
six  miles  by  four  miles.  For  certain  counties 
quarter  sheets,  which  are  reductions  of  the  ^r,',,,,lh 
plans,  may  be  obtained;  these  represent  lliree 
miles  by  two  miles.  Price,  full  sheets  2s.  and 
2s.  6d.,  quarter  sheets  is.  each. 

4.  One  in.  to  the  mile.  Each  sheet  representa 
eighteen  miles  by  twelve  miles.  Price  (with  I'ne 
or  two  exceptions)  is.  each. 

Before  ordering  plans  an  index  map  of  the 
county,  parish,  or  town  in  question  should  lie 
obtained  from  Mr.  Stanford.  This  will  gic.illy 
facilitate  the  purchase,  and  save  much  delay  and 
annoyance.  It  is  generally  best  to  have  the 
sheets  mounted  on  brown  holland  before  they 
are  sent.  The  charge  i.s  not  heavy  and  ilie 
results  are  excellent. 

The  jsVm^h,  commonly  known  as  the  25  in.  to 


the  mile^  scale  is  usually  the  most  suitable  for  !ho 
r,lcin  rvf  n waterworks.  Upon  this  plan 


LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS. 

Sir,— Some  time  ago,  a circular  was  sent  to  my 
office  by  a firm  offering  to  supply  small  lithographic 
outfits  suitable  for  use  in  offices.  As  I have  mislaid 
their  circular,  can  any  of  your  readers  supply  me 
with  the  address  of  the  firm  who  sent  it  out  ? 

J.  R. 


A Few  Chapters  on  Workshop  Reconstriution 
and  Citizenship.  By  C.  R.  AshbeE,  M.A., 
Architect,  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Guild 
and  School  of  Hamlicraft,  Essex  House,  Mile 
Pind-road.  London.  1894. 

We  have  seen  some  good  work,  of  a simple  kind, 
turned  out  from  the  School  of  Handicraft  which 
Mr.  Ashbee  has  been  instrumental  in  forming, 
but  we  do  not  think  he  will  improve  his  position 
or  that  of  his  “Guild”  by  literary  ventures  of 
this  kind,  consisting  of  essays  in  which  imaginary 
puppets  under  the  significant  names  of  “Mr. 
Pushington,”  “Mr.  Trudge,”  Sec.,  are  made  the 
vehicle  of  social  and  artistic  satire  of  that  easy 
school  which  consists  in  decrying  everything  and 
everybody  at  present  existing,  sneering  at  the 
Kryal  Academy  and  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
and  at  nearly  all  the  architecture  and  art  of  the 
day.  In  a literary  sense  there  is  nothing 
more  vulgar  than  this  kind  of  writing,  nor  of 
which  the  trick  is  more  easily  acquired;  and  if 
architecture  were  really  in  as  wretched  a state  at 
present  as  the  author  would  have  us  believe,  it 
would  not  be  revived  or  enlightened  by  a style  of 
criticism  which  suggests  the  reflection  that  the 
remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.  The  ugly  and 
grotesque  scrawl  on  the  cover  of  the  volume, 
apparently  intended  for  a “landscape  with 
geyser”  (as  they  say  “ landscape  with  cattle”  in 
old  catalogues)  is  but  a too  characteristic  symbol 
of  the  contents  inside  the  covers. 


^be  Stubent’s  Coluinn. 


DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
SUPPLY.  — XI. 


general  plan  of  a waterworks, 
the  position  of  reservoirs  and  pumping-station! 
and  the  lines  of  mains  and  branches  are  marked, 
the  dimensions  of  the  pij-es  being  figured  uponi 
them.  The  positions  of  sluice-valves  air-vaWes 
hydrants,  &c.,  are  also  indicated.  The  natiK^  ut 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  all  lands  upon  which 
it  is  proposed  to  construct  works  or  lay  piprs 
should  be  written  in  the  enclosures  ; and  the 
names  of  owners  and  occupiers  of  mills  or  oilu-t 
property  in  connexion  with  which  claims  may  be 
made  as  regards  riparian  tights,  should  also  be 
entered  against  the  property  in  ciueslion. 

Careful  levellings  must  be  made  along  tbs 
proposed  lines  of  pipes,  and  these  should  be 
plotted  to  the  same  horizontal  scale  as  the  general 
plan  and  to  a vertical  scale  of  20  ft.  to  the  incb. 

Detail  plans  and  sections  of  reservoirs,  pmii]i^ 
ing-stations,  &c.,  should  be  drawn  to  a scale  ul 
not  less  than  8 ft.  to  an  inch. 

The  hydraulic  mean  gradients  should  be  ilrawn 
upon  the  sections  of  the  main  and  branch  P'P^^' 


Rebuii.ding  OK  Premises  FOR  Institution  ok 
Civil  Engineers.  — The  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  are  rebuilding  their  premises  in  Great 
George-street,  Westminster,  at  a cost  of  about 
45,000/.  Mr.  Cbas.  Barry,  F.S.A.  is  the  architect, 
and  Messrs.  Mowlem  are  the  contractors.  The 
whole  of  the  floors  are  to  be  fireproof,  on  the  Fawcett 
system. 


PLAN.S,  SEl.'TIONS,  LEVELLING,  NECESSARY 
DATA. 

■ AVING  investigated  the  available  source.s 
of  suitable  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  district  to  be  supplied,  made  careful 
gaugings,  levellings,  and  obtained  all  possible  infor- 
mation as  to  permanency  of  supply,  compensation 
for  water-rights,  probable  demands  for  easements 
or  purchase  of  land,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground 
with  regard  to  excavation  for  reservoirs,  laying 
mains,  See.,  it  becomes  necessary  to  embody  or 
record  the  results  obtained  in  the  form  of  Plans, 
Sections,  and  Reports. 

Water  engineers  have  nowadays  much  to  be 
thankful  for  in  being  able  to  obtain  at  a low  cost 
he  accurate  surveys  afforded  by  the  Ordnance 
Department,  instead  of  having  to  make  special 
surveys  for  themselves— always  tedious  and  often 
unnecessary.  The  Ordnance  Surveys  are  issued 
on  several  scales,  and  can  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Edward  Stanford,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.\y., 
sole  agent  for  England  & Wales.  The  following 
information  is  extracted  from  a small  pamphlet 
issued  gratis  by  Mr.  Stanford  : — 

1,  — ( = 10-56  ft.  to  a mile)  for  towns  with 

population  over  4,000,  Some  towns  have  been 
published  on  the  scales  of  -5^^  ( = 10  ft.  to  a mile) 
and  ( = 5 ft.  to  a mile).  _ 

Each  sheet  represents  24  chains  by  10  chains. 
Price,  uncoloured,  2s.  each.  Coloured,  2s.  6d. 
to  los.  6d. 

2. — 25 '344  inches  to  a mile).  Each 
sheet  represents  lA  mile  by  i mile.  Price, 
uncoloured,  2s.  6d,  each  (with  areas  printed  on, 
3s.).  Coloured,  2s.  6d.  to  23s. 

Approximately  i square  inch  on  these  plans 
equals  i acre. 


luu  me  v...  ...“  ■ ■ . 1.  ^ 

The  following  example  will  show  yhe^nielhoffl 


of  calculation  by  which  the  losses  of  head  due  U 


friction,  and  hence  the  hydraulic  mean  gradients. 


are  found.  Suppose  the  storage  reservo 


to  he 


situated  at  A (Fig.  16)  and  that  8,^0  gals,  pet 
day  are  to  be  delivered  at  the  point  C,  11,520  at 
the  point  E,  and  14.400  at  the  point  i'.  ihe 
lengths  of  the  main  and  branches  are  shown  un 
the  section  ; also  the  levels  at  each  point. 

-Vs  the  demand  during  the  summer  is  greater 
than  that  in  the  winter,  and  the  demand  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  much  exceeds  that  ol  the 
remainder,  it  is  usual  to  take  three  bnies  the 
average  rate  of  supply  as  the  basis  upon  which 
the  diametei-s  of  the  mains  and  branchc^ 
calculated.  Reducing  the  rale  per  day  to  pllol 


ner  minute,  the  system  must  be  so  designed  as  lu 
* 1 1 _o  I nar  miniiit*  to  be  dis- 


enable 18.  24,  and  30  gals,  per  minute  to  be  di^ 
charged  at  the  points  C,  P.,  and  P,  respectis  djis 
with  the  head  available. 

Assume  a 4-in.  pipe  from  A to  B, 

3-in.  pipe  from  B to  D, 

2-in.  pipe  from  D to  P. 

Draw  the  horizontal  line  AA' through  A.  am 
nroduce  the  ordinates  through  B,  D,  C,  P. 
ks  to  cut  AA’,  at  B',  D',  C',  F;,  K respecli'^f 

by  the  fot,-,.ula  " (or  ir 


nraclice  by  a set  of  tables),  the  loss  of  heail  due  t‘ 
K ,.  . ' - _r.o  1 1 ..e.. .70  ml.  Tipr  niinut. 


the  discharge  of  18-I-24+30  — 72  gals,  per 
through  the  pipe  A B is  found  to  be  83  It. 

Make  B'B''  = 83  ft.  and  join  AB  . Then  AP 


AB 


is  the  hydraulic  mean  gradient  for  the  section 
provided  that  no  point  in  the  pipe  AB  rises  al.o% 


the  line  AB".  , 

In  the  same  manner  the  loss  of  head  due  to  u 
discharge  of  24  t 30  = 54  gals-  Per 
the  pipe  BD  is  79  ft.  Make  DD  =Sj  + 79- 
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the  case  may  require,  the  level  by  means  of  the 
capstan-headed  screws,  and  half  by  the  parallel 
plate-screws. 

If,  however,  the  level,  after  the  most  careful 
adjustment,  refuses  to  reverse  correctly,  it  should 
be  sent  to  the  makers.  In  the  meantime,  the 
bubble  should  be  centred  at  each  reading  by 
means  of  the  plate-screws. 

To  adjust  the  level  for  collimation,  select  a 
fairly  level  piece  of  ground  and  measure  out 
three  chains,  and  place  pieces  of  Hat  stone  or 
slate  for  the  staff  to  rest  upon  at  the  commence- 
ment and  terminations.  Call  these  A B C 1). 
Set  up  the  level  at  B and  read  the  staff  on 
A and  C.  This  will  give  the  true  difference  of 
level  between  A and  C,  as  the  errors  of  adjust- 
ment would  be  the  same  on  either  side,  the 
distance  being  equal,  and  would  neutralise  each 
other.  Then  set  up  the  level  at  D,  and  read  the 
staff  again  on  A and  C.  If,,  on  comparing  the 
last  reading  with  the  previous  ones,  the  difference 
of  level  between  A and  C is  the  same  in  each 
case,  the  level  is  in  adjustment.  If,  however,  the 
second  operation  does  not  agree  with  the  first  an 
error  is  present.  This  error  is  proportional  to 
the  length  of  the  sight,  and  is,  therefore  (in  llie 
second  operation),  three  limes  as  great  on  A as 
on  C ; half  the  error  in  level  being  the  error  due 
to  one  chain  in  distance.  This  error  must  be 
corrected  by  raising  or  lowering,  as  the  case  may 
require,  the  cross-hair  of  the  level  by  means  of 
the  collimating  .screws,  until  the  readings  of  the 
staff  when  placed  on  A and  C give  the  same 


I162  ft.  and  join  B"D  , which  is  the  hydraulic  mean 
gradient  for  the  pipe  BI). 

^ Again  the  loss  of  head  due  to  the  discharge  of 


In  calculating  the  diameters  of  the  various  pipes 
necessary  to  afford  a stated  supply  at  a given 
point,  the  head  required  at  the  point  to  be 
supplied  must  be  taken  into  account.  Supposing 
the  level  of  the  source  of  supply  to  be  500  ft. 
above  a certain  village,  but  that  a head  of  100  ft. 
is  required  at  the  village  ilself,  to  force  the  water 
to  the  top  stories  of  the  houses,  or  for  fire- 
extinguishing  purposes,  then  the  available  head 
upon  which  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  leading  from 
the  source  to  the  village  must  be  based  will  be 
only  500  — too  = 400  ft. 

In  calculating  the  diameters  of  the  pipes  from 
the  maximum  daily  rate  of  supply,  a certain 
minimum  must  be  observed.  For  instance,  a 
branch  may  be  laid  to  supply  a block  of  three 
cottages  containing  a population  of  fifteen  people. 
Allowing  10  gals,  per  day  for  each  person,  the 
average  daily  rate  of  flow  to  afford  this  supply 
would  be  ‘104  gals,  per  minute.  Trebling  this 
fora  maximum  daily  supply  would  give  ’312  (or 
less  than  J gal.  per  minute),  and  the  time  taken  in 
filling  an  ordinary  3 gal.  bucket  would  be  nearly 
ten  minutes.  A system  should  be  arranged  so 
that  a discharge  at  a rate  of  3 gals,  per  minute 


may  be  obtained  at  each  connexion.  At  farm- 
houses, where  the  water  is  used  for  refrigerating 
the  milk,  a supply  of  at  least  3 gals,  per  minute  is 
required. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
lay  down  a branch  main  of  considerably  larger 
diameter  than  would  be  necessary  to  afford  the 
requisite  supply.  As  this  often  leads  to  waste  of 
water  (especially  where  the  place  to  be  supplied 
is  isolated),  which  may  interfere  with  the  hydraulic 
mean  gradients  of  the  entire  system,  reduced 
fittings  may  be  enforced,  or  the  supply  may  be 
regulated  by  a sluice  valve  under  the  sole  con- 
trol of  the  undertakers,  fixed  at  the  termination  of 
the  branch.  The  following  formulce  will  enable 


Bay. — The  new  gymnasium,  Rydal  Mount  School, 
Colwyn  Bay,  for  Mr.  T.  G.  Osborn,  M.A.,  J.R.,  is 
being  erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
r Lidiard  James, 


superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Lidiard  James, 
architect  to  the  school.  London,  the  builder  being 
Mr.  J.  B.  Jones,  of  Colwyn  Bay. 

The  Building 'Trade  in  Aberdeen,  ... 

sequence  of  the  financial  disturbances  in  Australia 
and  .America,  and  the  resulting  desire  to  find  safer 
investments  at  home,  the  selling  price  of  buildings 
in  Aberdeen  advanced  considerably  last  spring, 
while  feu-duties  and  ground-rents  were  pretty  freely 
bought  at  thirty  years'  purchase.  Tnis  gave  ati 
impetus  to  fresh  building,  and  during  this  year,  so 
far  as  it  has  gone,  the  Town  Council  has  had  more 
plans  submitted  for  sanction  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  city  in  the  course  of  a like  period  of 
time.  From  the  January  to  the  .August  meeting 
that  body  approved  of  the  plans  of  174  d*'elling- 

/orkshops,  6 cottages,  13  public  buildings  (in- 

__  2 hotels,  30 

miscellaneous  buildings  (including  shed; 


of  Colwyn  Bay. 

_ .-r-..  ...  . ..  — In  con- 


From  the  January  to  the  .August  meeting 

houses.  4 blocks  of  shops  and  dwelling-houses, 
20  _■  ' ' ’ 

eluding  rebuildings  and  additions), 
miscellaneous  buildings  (including  sheds,  offices, 
stables,  and  small  warehouses),  and  34  .alteratic 
and  additions  to  various  premises,  'i't;-  pl.'.r.;  ef 
dwelling-houses  in  one  street  were  disapproved 


ited,  and  are  tabulated  as  follows 

Diameter  Dischai 

Section. 


■Velocity 
(ft.  per 


of  pipe  (gals,  pi 

A to  B 4 72 

BloD  3 54 

, Id  to  r 2 30 

I B to  C 2.i  18 

D to  E 2^  24 

These  velocities  are  below  3 ft. 


^ , 'ons 

'i'he  plans  of.-'o 

, J of 

until  the  width  of  the  back  lanes  be  made  satis- 
factory. The  majority  of  the  buildings  described  as 
“ dwelling-houses  " will  accommodate  six  families, 
and  the  “ cottages  ’’  two  families.  Many  large  con- 
tracts are  still  unfinished.  The  activity  alluded  to 
led,  as  was  expected,  to  the  success  of  the  men  in 
the  joiners' strike  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
on  the  subject  of  by-laws  and  against  a threatened 
reduction  of  pay,  and  the  standard  wages  remain 
at  7^d.  an  hour.  This  is  also  the  figure  for 
masons.  Employers  advertising  for  both  builders 
and  hewers  find  difficulty  in  getting  them,  and 
some  of  the  former  class  of  workmen  receive 
8d.,  or  even  pd.,  an  hour.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  "boom,"  the  granite  quarry-owners  in  the 


- ...  per  sec.  (see 

iper  \'.),  with  the  exception  of  the  section  D to 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  point  F was 
ft.  below  the  hydraulic  mean  gradient.  Taking 
'th  these  circumstances  into  account,  it  would 
advisable  to  increase  the  diameter  of  the  pipe 
im  D to  F to  2j  in.  This  alteration  will  reduce 
velocity  in  this  section  to  23- ft.  per  second, 
iid  will  raise  the  hydraulic  mean  gradient  at  F 

192  ft.  above  it.  The  system  may  now  be  con- 
lered  satisfactory. 

Supposing  that  at  any  point  the  line  of  pipe 
d risen  above  its  hydraulic  mean  gradient,  then 
J pipes  preceding  that  point  would  have  to  be 
,^rged  to  such  an  extent  as  would  raise  the 
idraulic  mean  gradient  above  the  pipe  at  that 
int.  As  an  alternative  the  line  of  pipe  may  be 
tvered  by  means  of  a tunnel  or  deep  cutting, 
it  this  is  rarely  economical  or  expedient. 


'V  / ' i-394t^  + r'/ 

As  the  calculations  from  which  the  diameters  of 
the  mains  and  branches  of  a water-works  are 
obtained  are  based  upon  the  results  of  the 
preceding  levelling  operations,  a few  words  upon 
levelling  may  not  be  out  of  place.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  engineer  should  never  neglect  to 
test  his  level  before  commencing  work.  The 
testing  need  not  extend  further  than  to  prove  that 
the  level  will  “ reverse  ” truly,  and  that  the  line  of 
sight  lies  in  the  plane  of  collimation. 

If,  when  the  instrument  has  been  set  up,  the 
bubble  does  not  remain  stationary  in  the  middle 
of  the  tube  on  the  level  being  revolved,  the  error 
must  be  rectified  half  by  raising  or  lowering,  as 
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their  intention  meantime,  and  it  is  understood  that 
speculative  builders  erecting  large  dwelling-houses 
in  “lands,"  recoup  themselves  to  a considerable 
extent  by  the  profit  made  on  sales,  when  they  split 
up  the  areas  taken  out  by  them  into  individual  sub- 
divisions at  higher  ground-annuals  than  the  rate  of 
feu-duty  paid  by  themselves.  The  number  of  plans 
lodged  with  the  Town  Council  is  therefore  not  an 
absolutely  exact  criterion  as  to  the  amount  of  build- 
ing likely  to  go  on  in  the  city ; while  the  doubling 
of  the  line  to  Culter,  about  seven  and  a-half  miles 
distant  on  the  Deeside  railway,  and  the  establishment 
of  a suburban  train-service  on  the  branch,  is  leading 
to  a good  deal  of  house-building  in  that  beautiful 
district,  where  granite  stone,  of  a good  colour,  can 
be  got  comparatively  cheap.  The  monumental  and 
ornamental  granite  trade  is  still  handicapped,^  con- 
trasted with  what  was  the  case  before  the  McKinley 
Act.  and  the  recent  Tariff  reform,  though  it  has 
put  matters  on  a better  footing  for  the  granite 
merchants  in  Aberdeen,  will  not  produce  its  full 
effect  till  business  generally  improves  in  the  United 
States. 

Workhouse,  Patricroft,  Lancashire.— On 
the  5th  inst.  Mr.  J.  Bingham,  chairman  of  the 
Barton  Board  of  Guardians,  opened  the  new  work- 
house  at  Patricroft.  The  total  cost  of  the  buildings, 
exclusive  of  the  land  and  properties,  is  20,000/.  The 
site,  including  that  of  the  old  workhouse,  covers  an 
area  of  over  six  acres.  The  new  workhouse  when 
completed  will  afford  accommodation  for  about  500 
inmates.  It  has  been  found  desirable  to  erect  the 
new  premises  in  sections,  and  those  already  com- 
pleted comprise  the  administrative  block,  the  wards 
for  the  aged,  infirm,  and  able-bodied  inmates,  and 
the  tramp  wards.  The  old  workhouse  is  to  be 
transformed  into  a temporary  hospital.  Messrs. 
Mangnall  & Littlewoods  are  the  architects. 

Mercers'  Sciiooi.s,  B.^rnard's  Inn,  Holborn. 
— The  Mercers'  Company  in  1892  purchased  the  site 
of  Barnard's  Inn.  Holborn,  an  area  of  27,000  ft.  super- 
ficial, including  the  buildings  standing  thereon,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a new  school.  Amongst  these 
buildings  was  the  Old  Inn  Hall,  wliich  the  company 
decided  to  retain  and  make  it  part  and  parcel  of  the 
new  school  premises.  The  new  school  is  faced  with 
red  bricks,  with  Ancaster  stone  dressings.  There 
are  two  entrances  to  the  main  block  of  buildings, 
and  one  of  these  is  surmounted  by  a clock  tower. 
The  Old  Inn  Hall  has  been  retained  and  redecorated, 
to  be  now  used  by  the  boys  as  a dining-room,  and 
with  this  object  kitchens,  sculleries,  &c. , have  been 
built  in  close  proximity.  The  bead  master’s  room 
is  adjacent  to  the  dining  hall,  and  then  the  main 
block  of  buildings  follow— with  its  large  assembly 
hall  on  the  ground  floor,  a room  70  ft.  by 
40  ft.,  with  an  arcade  on  its  western  side. 
On  the  same  floor  a large  lecture  room  is 
provided,  and  also  the  physical  laboratory  and 
science  master’s  room,  and  a special  class-room  for 
the  head  master.  On  the  first  floor  are  six  large 
class-rooms,  and  the  second  floor  has  a similar 
number.  These  rooms  are  lighted  from  the  left- 
hand  side,  with  glass  screens  to  the  corridors.  They 
are  fitted  with  open  warm  air  stoves,  and  the  larger 
rooms  and  all  the  staircases  and  corridors  are 
heated  with  low  pressure  hot-water,  which  is  also 
used  for  extract  purposes  in  a large  trunk  placed  on 
the  roof.  Under  the  lecture-room  block  a covered 
playground  has  been  provided  for  the  boys’  use  in 
bad  weather.  A separate  building  of  three  floors, 
placed  backing  into  Fetter-lane,  contains  the 
chemical  laboratory  and  the  drawing  school.  The 
whole  of  the  buildings  are  fireproof  throughout,  and 
they  have  been  fitted  both  with  fire  hydrants  and 
with  the  electric  light,  no  gas  mains  being  intro- 
duced into  the  premises.  The  total  accommodation 
is  for  300  boys,  exclusive  of  the  lecture-room,  labora- 
tory, and  drawing-school.  The  class-rooms  are 
being  fitted  with  single  desks,  and  a separate  locker 
is  provided  for  every  boy’s  hat  and  coat.  The  whole 
of  the  lavatories  are  situated  in  a distinct  building  in 
the  playground.  The  builders  who  have  carried  out 
the  works  are  Messrs.  F.  Lawrance  & Sons,  of 
Wharf-road,  City-road,  from  designs  prepared  by 
Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  under  whose  personal 
direction  and  that  of  his  son  and  partner,  Mr. 
Howard  C.  Clarke,  the  buildings  have  been  erected. 
Mr.  J.  P.  King  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 
Fittings  and  furniture  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
G.  M.  Hammer  & Co. 

Schools,  Derby. — The  new  schools  which  have 
been  erected  in  Devonshire-street,  in  connexion  with 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Derby,  were  opened  on  the  5ih 
inst.  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Derby.  The  contract  for 
the  work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Walker 
and  Slater,  and  the  plans,  &c.,  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Birmingham.  The  building  is  of  best 
pressed  bricks,  but  to  about  the  height  of  four  feet 


Chancel,  All  Saints'  Church,  Xewtow'N 
Linford,  Leicestershire. — At  All  Saints'  Church, 
Newtown  Linford,  an  old  gallery  has  been  taken 
away  and  a new  chancel  and  north  aisle  built,  at  a 
cost  of  a little  over  600/.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Roberts  and  Simpson  (Leicester),  and  the  contractor, 
Mr.  Mason  (Kirby). 

Hospital,  Birkenhead. —The  new  hospiial 
which  is  being  erected  by  the  Birkenhead  Corpora- 
tion. from  the  plans  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Borough  Engineer,  Mr.  C.  Brownridge,  is  now 
nearing  completion.  It  is  being  warmed  and  venti- 
lated by  means  of  Shorland’s  patent  Manchester 
stoves,  with  descending  smoke  flues. 

New  Post  Office,  Liverpool.— On  the  10th 
inst.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  laid  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  new  Liverpool  Post  Office.  To 
Victoria-street  the  fa9ade  will  be  280  ft.,  to  Sir 
Thomas-streel  and  Stanley-street  oyer  300  ft.  m each 
instance.  The  material  of  wliich  the  building 
will  be  constructed  will  be  Portland  stone.  The 
architect,  Mr.  Henry  Tanner,  has  adopted  the 
style  of  the  French  Renaissance.  The  front  to 
victoria-street,  says  the  Liverpool  Post,  will  be 
adorned  by  sixteen  sculptured  figures.  Two  of 
these,  in  a sitting  posture,  will  be  placed  imme- 
diately over  the  main  entrance.  On  either  side  of 
this  will  be  four  pillars  of  Shap  granite  18  ft.  high. 
The  height  of  the  doorway  will  be  14  ft.  As 
to  entrances  there  are  six.  Passing  to  the  interior, 
the  public  entrance  gives  access  to  a vestibule  20  ft. 
by  16  ft,  From  Ibis,  turning  to  the  right  and  left, 
the  public  office  is  reached,  an  apartment  72  ft.  by 
67  ft.  Like  the  vestibule  it  will  be  lined  with 
polished  pillars  and  panels  of  Hoptonwood  stone. 
Behind  the  public  office,  and  lighted  from  the 
interior  courtyard,  will  be  situate  the  office  for  the 
transaction  of  registered  letter  business,  and  to  the 
right,  from  Victoria-street,  a telephone-room.  The 
remainder  of  the  ground  floor  will  practically  be 
occupied  by  the  parcels  and  sorting  offices.  The 
parcels  office,  facing  Stanley-street,  is  designed  to 
be  222  ft.  long  by  70  ft.  wide;  with  an  annex  or 
alcove  passing  round  to  the  rear  of  the  building. 
The  sorting  office  is  even  arger.  occupying  the 
ground  floor  area  fronting  Sir  Thomas-street.  A 
feature  of  boih  these  offices  will  be  the  pillars 
supporting  the  subdivisions  on  the  floors  above, 
The  main  support  of  the  roofs  and  of  the  floors 
throughout  will  consist  of  steel  girders  ; in  the  base- 
ment every  provision  has  been  made  for  convenience. 
The  messenger  entrance  gives  access  to  a staircase 
which  descends  to  an  office  (at  the  corner  of 
Victoria-street  and  Stanley-street)  for  the  delivery  of 
telegrams.  At  the  rear  of  the  buildings  are  placed 
the  boiler-house  and  engine-room,  for  the  electric 
light  (which  will  be  used  throughout),  the  hydraulic 
lifts,  and  the  heating  appliances.  Stores  and 
kitchens  are  also  provided  for.  The  general  lava- 
tories and  conveniences  are  in  the  base  of  the 
interior  court,  and  are  ventilated  up  to  the 
roof  by  Kershaw  & Lancaster's  patent  extract 
ventilators.  The  same  ventilating  system  will  be 
applied  to  the  entire  building.  Lighted  from 
the  court,  are  on  either  side  two  strong  rooms. 
On  the  first  floor  is  a corridor,  280  ft.  in  length 
running  parallel  with  Victoria-street,  and  having  at 
either  end  a staircase  leading  to  entrances  in  Stanley- 
street  and  Sir  Thomas-street  respectively.^  From 
this  corridor,  the  windows  of  which  look  into  the 
inner  court,  open  the  principal  departmental  offices. 
.-\t  the  west  or  Stanley-street  end,  however,  it  widens 
out  into  a ball,  on  the  Victoria-street  side  of  which  are 
situate  the  offices  of  the  postmaster,  attainable  also 
from  Victoria,  street  by  a priv.ate  entrance  and  stair. 
This  stairway  will  be  panelled  with  Hoptonwood 
marble.  Other  offices  on  this  floor  are  the  public 
inr[uiry  office,  the  correspondence  office,  and  the 
offices  of  the  district  surveyors.  .A.t  the  Sir  Thomas- 
street  end  is  situate  the  returned  letter  department ; 
next  to  it,  with  frontage  to  Sir  Thomas-street,  the 
postal  stores,  and  next  a room  of  108  ft.  by  61  ft. 
for  postmen.  Opening  from  the  latter  are  the  post- 
men’s kitchen  and  access  to  lavatories,  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  building.  From  the  hall,  down  the 
Stanley-street  side,  are  rooms  for  superintendents,^ 
examination  of  candidates,  medical  officer,  engineers’ 
offices,  and  board  of  works  offices.  The  staircases 
at  the  ends  of  the  corridor,  as  well  as  a stair  from  the 
telegraphist's  entrance  in  Stanley-street,  lead  to  the 
second  floor.  This  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  the 
telegraphists.  In  the  front  of  the  building  overlook- 
ing Victoria-street  is  the  instrument-room,  280  ft.  by 
68  ft.  There  are  separate  large  dining-rooms  for  male 
and  female  telegraph  clerks,  a telegraph  school, 
offices  for  the  telegraph  superintendents,  and  a tele- 
graph stores.  In  addition,  cloak-rooms,  lavatories. 
&c. , are  provided.  The  walls  of  the  latter  will  be 
faced  throughout  the  building  with  ivory  white 


executed  in  the  method  patented  by  Messrs.  Mellows, 
of  Sheffield.  All  the  floors  will  be  fireproof,  and 
asphalted  by  Mr.  Roger  Lowe,  of  Farnworth.  Up 
to  the  present  the  general  contract  for  the  building 
has  not  been  let,  but  the  removal  of  buildings  on 
the  site,  together  with  the  excavating  of  the  foun- 
dations, putting  in  the  foundation  walls,  erection  of 
coal  vaults,  &c. , has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  W. 
Thornton  & Sons,  of  Liverpool.  The  Board  of 
Works  are  represented  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Wolven,  clerk  of  works. 


SANITAR  Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE IVS. 

Sanitary  Improvements,  Malvern  College. 
—The  sanitary  improvements  w-hich  have  been 
recently  carried  out  at  Malvern  College  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  Millcox,  C.E.,  of  Birrriingharn, 
are  now  completed,  embracing  a reorganisation  of  the 
whole  of  the  drainage  system  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, at  all  the  College  buildings,  and  each  of  the 
masters’  houses  in  the  College  grounds.  The  under- 
taking necessitated  the  employment  for  several 
weeks  of  some  200  men.  including  forty  plumbers, 
and  was  completed  without  having  to  close  the 
College.  The  whole  of  the  plumbing  was  earned 
out  by  Mr.  E.  France,  of  Birmingham,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  drainage  by  Messrs.  Wood  & 
Loach,  of  Handsworth  ; whilst  the  structural  altera- 
tions, new  sanitary  blocks,  and  part  of  the  drainage 
were  executed  by  Mr.  T.  Broad  and  Mr.  \^.  1 orter, 
both  of  Great  Malvern.  The  sanitary  specialities, 
urinals,  latrines  and  lavatory  ranges,  &c..  were  by 
Messrs.  Adams  & Co.,  of  London,  the  school 
lavatories  being  of  white  glazed  ware,  and  the 
urinals  consisting  of  white  glazed  angular  backs, 
with  glazed  ware  capping  and  base  combined,  in  one 
piece,  and  special  corrugated  drip  - tiles.  The 
flushing  grease  traps  and  drain  interceptors  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Dent  & Hellyer,  of  London, 
and  the  pedestal  closets  used  were  Twyford's 
Deluge  M.  Messrs.  W.  1.  Williams  and  T.  R.  Day 
acted  as  clerks  of  the  work. 

Sewerage  Disposal,  Ripon.— On  the  yih  inst. 
Mr.  Frederick  Herbert  Tulloch,  M.Inst.C.E.,  an 
inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an 
inquiry  at  the  Town  Hall,  Ripon,  with  respect  to  an 
application  by  the  Ripen  Corporation  for  sanction 
to  borrow  19,000/.  for  purposes  of  sewerage  and 
sewage  disposal,  and  1,050/.  for  works  of  street 
improvement.  The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  M.  Kirkley) 
appeared  for  the  Corporation,  with  Mr,  A.  E. 
Preston,  of  Bradford,  the  engineer  for  the  works. 
Mr.  T.  Kidd,  sanitary  inspector.  Mr.  W.  Edson, 
city  surveyor,  were  also  present.  Mr.  .-X.  E. 
Preston  afterwards  explained  the  plans  in  detail, 
pointing  out  the  site  of  the  proposed  sewage  works 
about  a mile  east  of  Ripon  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Ureand  .Skell.  Thewhole  of  the  intercepting 
sewers  were  new,  but  in  the  city  the  new  sewer  would 
replace  existing  ones  in  most  places.  The  population 
of  Ripon  in  1881  was  7,390.  and  in  1891  7.5i2._  'Ihe 
sewerage  works  were  designed  for  a population  of 
10.000.  The  area  of  ground  for  the  works  was  30 
acres,  an  additional  5 acres  being  obtained  from  land, 
the  property  of  the  corporation,  beyond  the  24^  acres 
referred  to  by  the  'I'own  Clerk.  Mr.  Preston  con- 
sidered that  25  acres  would  be  sufficient  to  lay  out 
-it  present  in  a scheme  of  intermittent  downward 
filtration.  A plan  of  the  beds  was  presented  on  to 
which  it  was  proposed  to  deliver  the  sewage  at 
63‘Qft  above  ordnance  datum.  There  were  afiluents 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  for  the  discharge  of 
water  The  nature  of  the  subsoil  was  sandy  loam 
to  a depth  of  3 to  $ ft.,  with  a lower  stratum  of 
gravel.  No  chemicals  would  be  used.  In  order  to 
meet  floods  a considerable  bank  would  be  placed 
round  the  ground,  The  inspector  afterwards  visit^ 
the  site  of  the  proposed  sewerage  works  and  ihe 
roads  to  be  widened. 

The  Tihri.mere  Water  Sche.me. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Manchester  City  Council  on  the  5lh  inst., 
Sir  John  Harwood  announced  that  the  recent  heavy 
rainfall  had  brought  so  much  water  into  the  lake  at 
Thirlmere,  that  the  20  ft.  level  had  been  reached. 
For  this  reason  the  Waterworks  Committee  iiad 
considered  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
bring  the  water  to  Manchester  earlier  than  was 
anticipated.  It  was  proposed  to  open  the  works 
next  month,  and  to  invite  the  Prince  of  Wales  ti* 
perform  the  opening  ceremony  at  Thirlmere,  which 
r , L i_„j  ,.-.;1q<.  f,-nm  Manfhpcter.  Ihe 


from  the  ground  the  walls  are  faced  with  glazed  i glazed  bricks,  made  by  Dennis,  of  Ruabon;  the 
bricks,  both  inside  and  out.  On  the  ground  floor  is  i lavatory  fittings  will  be  by  Doulton  and  Finch,  of 
a large  school-room,  which  can  be  divided  by  means  [ London.  The  kitchen  and  domestic  offices  for  the 
of  a roller  partition.  Adjoining  the  infants’  room  j convenience  of  the  telegraphists  are  situate  on  the 
are  lavatories,  a cloak-room,  and  an  apartment  for  top  floor  over  the  dining-rooms.  The  larger  por- 
cooking,  &c.,  with  a pantry.  Underneath  these  [ lion,  however,  of  the  top  floors  will  be  occupied  by 
rooms  are  cellars  containing  hot  water  apparatus  for  ' the  battery-room,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of 
heating  purposes.  The  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  the  principal  front,  and  partly  along  the  Sir  Thomas- 
school-rooms  are  fitted  with  Hawke's  patent  treads,  street  frontage  also.  Workshops  for  the  e^cln- 
Upstairs,  one  large  school-room  is  54  ft.  long,  by  dans  and  other  general  offices  are  planned  adjoin- 
20  ft.  wide.  It  contains  eleven  windows.  second  ing.  The  roofing  will  be  of  Buttermere  and 
room  is  26  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  wide,  and  a third  apart-;  Penrhyn  slates.^  Internally,  the  woodwork  of  dows 
ment  to  ft.  lone  by  21  fu  wide.  ! and  windows  will  be  of  teak,  1 he  glflzipg  is  to  be 


.0  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Manchester. 
Council  concurred  in  the  proposal. 

I.MI’ROVEMENTS  ON  THE  BRIGHTON  MARINE 
Frontage.— At  an  estimated  cost  of  47.000".  works 
for  the  defence  and  improvement  of  the  Brigmon 
Marine  Front  are  contemplated  by  the  Brighton 
Town  CounciL  The  scheme  comprises  the  erection 
of  erovnes  and  retaining  wall  at  Black  Rock ; cor- 
responding improvements  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  seashore;  and  the  extension  of  the  Madeira 
Terrace  and  Colonnade  as  far  westward  as  the 
Chain  Pier.  The  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  is 
Mr.  F.  T.  C.  May.  . ■, 

Sewerage  Scheme,  Monmouth.— A special 
meeting  of  the  Monmouth  Town  Council  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  when  it  was  decided  to  engage  Mr. 
Lailey  C E.,  Westminster,  to  carry  out  the  sewage 
schethe,  up  to  the  delivery  at  the  pumping-stalion. 
and  Messrs.  Bramwellic  Hams  Condom 


ngaged  to 'complete  the  purification  scheme,  . 

® tVio  j>lprtTir  inStaila- 


and  to  prepare  specifications  for  the  electric  mst 
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FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  jury  commissioned  to  decide  the 
competition  for  the  monument  to  be  erected  at 
Havre  to  the  memory  of  Admiral  Mouchez,  has 
awarded  the  first  premium  to  M.  Ernest  Dubois, 

sculptor. M.  Coulon,  who  was  commissioned  to 

execute,  for  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  the  bust  of 
the  late  architect  M.  Bailly,  has  also  been  selected 
to  execute  the  statue  ot  Thi^odore  de  Banville 

intended  for  the  town  of  Moulins. The  iriliugu- 

ration  of  the  monument  to  Duban,  the  eminent 
architect,  executed  by  M.  Guillaume,  is  to  take 

place  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arls  on  October  5. 

A subscription  has  been  opened  to  erect  a monument 
at  Amiens  to  the  late  President  Carnot,  who  during 
iight  years  exercised  in  that  town  the  functions  ot 
Ingdnieur  des  1‘onls  et  Cbauss^es. Some  impor- 

tant restoration  work  has  just  been  completed  at 
the  Church  of  Saint  Philippe  du  Roule.  The  vault 
•las  been  decorated  with  a number  of  medallions 
executed  by  M.  Aubrun,  the  mural  paintings  are 
by  M.  Vivier,  and  the  figure  subjects  for  six  new 
A-indows  have  been  executed  by  M.  Champigneulle 

■fom  the  cartoons  of  M.  Albert  Maignan. The 

iubscriplion  opened  in  the  department  of  La  Vendee 
to  raise,  at  Roche-sur-Von,  a monument  to  Baudry, 
•he  painter,  has  not  been  very  successful,  and 
I is  proposed  to  raise  the  remainder  of 
he  funds  required  by  a new  exhibition  of 
he  painter’s  works  at  Paris,  under  the  management 

3t  M-  Botiguereau, A Hotel  de  Ville  is  to  be 

auilt  at  Dunkerque,  the  design  to  be  selected  in 
)ublic  competition.  The  style  is  to  be  Flemish 
Renaissance,  and  it  is  proposed  to  spend  about 

t,5oo,ooofr.  on  the  building M.  Marcel  Jacques, 

iculptor,  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Munici- 
jality  of  Cherbourg  to  execute  a monument  to  F. 
Hillet,  the  painter,  to  be  erected  on  the  Place  de 

jr^ville. On  Sunday  the  i6th  a monument  is  to 

)e  unveiled  at  Enghien  to  Villemessant,  the 

ournalist,  and  founder  of  the  Figaro.. The 

leath  is  announced  of  M.  Leopold  A'm6d6e  Hardy, 
jovernment  Architect  and  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
donour.  He  died  at  Chatellon-sur-Loing,  at 
he  age  of  sixty-five.  M.  Hardy  was  a pupil  of 
■JicoHe  and  a student  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. 
de  had  been  Diocesan  Architect  at  Nancy.  Albi  and 
Jambrai,  and  had  carried  out  some  important 
eligious  edifices,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
he  fapade  of  the  church  at  Presles  (Seine-et-Oise), 
he  church  at  Colmey  (Meurthe-et-Moselle),  and  the 
ihurch  '•  Du  Rosaire"  at  Lourdes,  as  well  as  the 
ipproaches  to  that  remarkable  building,  of  which 
ve  gave  an  illustration  in  the5«z7(frrof  Jan.  14, 1893. 
^mong  civil  buildings  executed  by  him  may  be 
nentioned  the  College  de  Romans  (Dr6me),  the 
estoration  of  the  Ecole  de  Pharmacie,  and  the  build- 
rigof  the  Instilut  Agronomique,  at  Paris.  In  1862 
d.  Hardy  was  sent  to  London  as  architect  in 
pnnexion  with  the  French  section  of  the  exhibition 
f that  year.  He  became  subsequently  Directing 
architect  of  the  exhibitions  of  1867  and  1878  at 
'aris. 

Germany. — The  Emperor  and  Empress  were 
resent  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Emperor  William's 
lonument,  which  recently  took  place  in  Konigsberg. 
'he  statue  of  the  Emperor  is  in  bronze,  by  Professor 
leusch.  Speaking  at  the  subsequent  banquet,  His 
lajesty  mentioned  that  during  his  reign  over 
!ghty-five  millions  of  marks  had  been  spent  by  the 
overnment  in  the  province  of  East  Prussia  on 
.ilways,  dykes,  the  regulation  of  the  Vistula,  canal 
instruction,  and  other  beneficial  engineering  works. 
— The  Emperor,  it  is  expected,  will  be  present  at 
e opening  for  navigation  through  Berlin  of  the 
.nalised  .Spree.  By  means  of  the  now  completed 
lepening  of  the  channel  the  largest  Elbe  and  Oder 
lats  will  be  able  to  pass  through  the  city, 
he  last  piece  of  work  jet  to  be  done  is  the 
imoval  of  the  pillars  of  the  old  Kurfiirsten  Bridge. 
— -An  artificial  ice  skating-rink  is  to  be  con- 
'ucted  in  Berlin  on  the  same  system  as  that 
lopcecl  in  London  .and  Paris.  The  estimated 
St  of  building  and  machinery  is  15,000/. — 
le  works  on  the  new  \’ictoria  Park  have  already 
st  the  municipality  about  142.000/.,  of  which 

b, 000/.  was  for  purchase  of  land  and  rights. 

be  plans  for  an  overhead  electrical  metropolitan 
tlway,  in  opposition  to  the  Siemens'  scheme, 
nning  through  the  south  of  the  city,  is  being  con- , 
Jered  by  the  municipality.  This  line  would  run 
im  the  Silesian  terminus  to  the  Zoological  Garden. 

wonder  that  no  English  firm  has  as  yet  tried  for 

e job. Blocks  of  copper  “slack”  are  being 

[perinientally  laid  down  between  some  of  the  tram 
es.  It  is  claimed  that  this  paving  affords  a better 

p than  either  asphalte  or  wood. An  Inter- 

tional  Heraldic  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  in 
avember  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition.  Pro- 
sor  Hildenbrandt  is  receiving  the  applications  for 

ice. The  public  are  now  admitted  to  view 

ofessor  Encke's  sarcophagi  of  the  late  Emperor 
illiam  and  his  consort  at  the  Charlottenberg 
lusolcum.  On  entering  attention  is  arrested  by  a 
lOssal  angel  in  white  marble,  who,  with  sword  and 
:kler,  warns  off  the  intruder.  The  most  successful 
are  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  Empress,  who  is 
ist  naturally  depicted  in  deep  sleep.  A good 
nparison  between  modern  realism  and  the 
alism  of  the  first  part  of  this  century 
afforded  by  the  contrast  with  Rauch's 
ghbouring  sarcophagus  of  gueen  Luise. 


At  the  Strassburg  Architectural  and  Engineering 
Congress,  Herr  von  Schraut  stated  that  Alsace  has 
spent  23,000,000  marks  on  Rhine  regulation  since 

1870. The  bronze  groups  for  the  fountains  on 

the  Albert  Platz  at  Dresden  have  recently  been 

unveiled.  The  sculptor  is  Robert  Diez. A 

monument  to  Basedow  is  to  be  erected  at  Dessau 
according  to  the  designs  of  the  architect  Rathke. 

The  King  of  Saxony  has  presented  the  German 

National  Museum  at  Nuremberg  with  a large 
plaster  cast  of  the  monument  to  Frederick  the  Wise 
(Elector  of  Saxony,  1525),  in  the  .Schlosskirche  at 
Wittenberg.  The  original  is  the  work  of  Peter 
Vischer  of  Nuremberg,  bearing  the  date  1527,  and 
represents  the  prince  life  size  in  his  electoral  robes. 
Another  cast  is  destined  for  Stuttgart,  and 

a third  for  the  Alberlinum  at  Dresden. 

The  Redemptorists  have  purchased  a plot  of 
ground  near  Saargemiind  for  3.000/.  with  a 

view  to  the  erection  of  a monastery  there. In  the 

course  of  the  construction  of  a wharf  on  the  Main 
canal  at  Hanau  the  northern  end  of  the  Roman 
Main  bridge  was  laid  bare.  Most  of  the  coins 

found  dale  from  81-117  a.d. By  the  discovery  of 

a Roman  Castellum  in  the  burg  of  Friedberg,  Herr 
Kofler,  the  District  Commissioner  for  Hesse,  has 
solved  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the 
Limes  Investigations,  viz.,  the  fortification  of  tlie 
angle  running  out  northwards  from  the  Saalburg 
and  Gross  Kotzenburg  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Giessen.  Professor  Dieffenbach,  who  died  there  in 
i852,  had  already  shown  that  Friedberg,  from 
which  Roman  roads  radiate  in  all  directions,  had 
been  a Roman  settlement,  but  it  remained  for  Herr 
Korter  to  find  the  first  real  traces  of  the  Roman  fort. 
These  were  parts  of  a Roman  gateway,  which  he 
assumes  to  be  the  “ Porta  Decumana.”  He  also 
located  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Castellum, 
and  the  south-eastern  corner,  which  practically  coin- 
cided with  the  present  boundaries.  Hence  the 
ancient  castellum  was  practically  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  Burg  or  244  by  154  m6lres. 

Austria. — The  monument  “ In  commemoration 
of  the  delivery  of  Vienna  from  the  Turks  in  1683," 
which  is  to  be  unveiled  next  month  is  now  being  put 
up,  The  monument  represents  Rudiger  von  Star- 
hemberg  on  horseback  surrounded  by  types  of  the 
defenders  of  Vienna,  above  whom  floatsthe  Goddess 
of  Victory,  .Around  this  group  are  statues  of  Bishop 
Kollunik,  Burgomaster  Liebenberg,  and  the 
“ ISaviours  ” of  Vienna,  to  wit  Sobieski,  King  of 
Poland,  Max  Emanuel,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  Johann 
George  III.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Charles  VI., 
Duke  of  Lorraine.  The  architectural  parts  of  the 
monument,  which  is  the  work  of  Professor  Hellmer, 
are  in  red  marble  ; the  figures  are  in  white  Carrara 
marble. 

Russia. — According  to  the  Noiwsti  more  of 
Prince  Wittgenstein's  estates  in  Ritssia  have  been 
sold  recently,  among  them  Smobewitchi  for 
r. 300, 000  roubles.  The  princess  still  retains  the 
well-known  residence  of  Werki,  near  Wilna,  ' 
Naliboki,  and  Ljubteha,  the  two  latter  properties 
have  already  been  bid  for  on  account  of  Finnish 
capitalists.  Werki,  with  its  magnificent  palace  and 
park,  occupies  the  place  of  a hunting  box  built  in 
the  fourteenth  century  by  the  Lithuanian  Prince 
Witen.  At  the  end  of  that  century  Prince  Jagello, 
who  was  also  King  of  Poland,  assigned  Werki  as  a 
residence  to  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Wilna,  and  it 
was  one  of  these,  Bishop  Brzosowski,  who  built  the 
castle  and  palace  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
estate  passed  from  Bishop  Massalki  to  the  Princes 
of  Radzivvill,  and  thence  to  its  present  proprietress. 

Sanitation  in  Copenhagen. — The  Association 
of  Landowners  of  Copenhagen  has  presented  a 
scheme  to  the  Corporation,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Herr  Winslow  and  Herr  Hausen, 
engineers,  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  removal  of  faecal  matter  in  the  Danish  capital. 
The  Association  maintains  that  the  frecal  matter  of 
the  city  is  its  property,  and  that  it  has,  therefore,  the 
first  claim  to  settle  this  question.  Nor  will  this 
proposal  in  any  way  arrest  the  introduction  of 
water-closets,  so  greatly  desired  by  a large  portion 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  proposed  that  the  faecal 
barrels  shall  be  emptied  every  week,  and  that  the 
latter  shall  be  of  steel,  and  air-tight,  and  be 
cleansed  well  after  each  emptying.  The  latrine 
is  to  be  conveyed  by  special  light  railwaj’s  to  two 
stations,  one  being  the  existing  station  on  the  r.er 
Lake,  and  which  will  receive  two-thirds  of  the 
production,  and  one  on  the  Sound,  which  will  take 
the  remainder.  An  engagement  is  to  be  concluded 
with  some  contractors  for  the  daily  removal  of  the 
fa?cal  matter  from  these  stations.  Should  an 
epidemic  arise  it  is  proposed  to  transport  the  entire 
product  to  the  station  on  the  Sound,  where  pumping 
machinery  is  to  be  mounted,  which  will  pump  the 
matter  through  a closed  shoot  info  the  deepest 
waters  in  the  course  of  ten  hours.  The  same  course 
would  be  followed  in  case  of  any  accumulation. 
The  stations  would  be  capable  of  storing  the 
product  of  three  days,  and  fitted  with  complete  plant 
for  cleansing  and  repairing  the  barrels,  thawing  the 
matter  in  winter,  &c.  The  fx'cal  matter  would  be  taken 
away  by  agricultural  contractors,  the  farmers,  and 
market  gardeners  around  the  town  being  ready  to 
purchase  it,  particularly  in  its  raw  state,  and  free 
from  water.  The  barrels  are  to  be  removed  at 
night  from  dwelling-houses.  If  steel  barrels  can 
be  procured  the  new  arrangement  would  come  into 


fores  by  November  r,  1895,  or  some  of  the  present 
wooden  barrels  would  be  made  use  of  for  a time. 
The  cost  of  the  entire  undertaking  is  estimated  at 
48,500/,  including  a sum  of  5,500/.  as  compensation 
to  the  present  “Renovation”  Company.  This 
would  be  an  average  expenditure  of  iis.  per  barrel 
a year.  This  scheme  has  been  approved  by  3,500 
owners  of  house  property  in  the  city,  and  it  will  no 
doubt  be  adopted.  A company  has  already  been 
formed  for  removing  the  manure  from  the  two 
stations,  with  a capital  of  150,000  kr. 

1 \ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical 
College. — The  eight  honours  students  in  building 
construction  who  went  to  London  in  June  for  the 
practical  design  part  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment e.xamination  have  all  passed,  a bronze  medal 
and  first-class  certificate  having  been  won  by  Wilham 
M'Lauchlan.  In  the  advanced  there  are  14  first- 
classes  out  of  29  passes  ; while  in  the  elementary 
39  students  pass  in  the  first-class  standard  and  10 
pass  “ fair.”  In  the  art  examination  in  architectural 
design  all  the  students  presented  have  passed — two 
excellent,  one  first  and  one  second  class.  In  archi- 
tecture 10  students  have  passed,  6 obtaining  first- 
class  certificates.  In  the  national  competition  a 
bronze  medal  is  awarded  to  Albert  H.  Hodge  for  a 
design  for  a market  and  corn  exchange.  Eight  other 
prizes  are  awarded  for  designs  and  for  measured 
drawings  of  portions  of  Glasgow  Cathedral.  Two 
students,  John  Fairweather  and  James  Lochhead, 
having  passed  the  qualifying  examination  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  ArchitecLs,  have  been 
elected  Associates.  Messrs.  Thomas  S.  Fraser  and 
Thomas  A.  Moodie,  distinguished  honours  students 
of  the  college  and  Queen’s  prizemen  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  Science  and  Art  Examination  in 
Building  Construction,  1892,  have  been  appointed 
assistants. 

“ OvvKN  Jones”  Prize. — This  competition  was 
instituted,  in  1878,  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  as  trustees  of  the  sum  of  400/.,  presented  to 
them  by  the  Owen  Jones  Memorial  Committee, 
being  the  balance  of  subscriptions  to  that  fund, 
upon  condition  of  their  expending  the  inteiest 
thereof  in  prizes  to  “ Students  of  the  School  of  Art 
who,  in  actual  competition,  produce  the  best  designs 
for  household  furniture,  carpets,  wall-papers  and 
hangings,  damask,  chintzes,  &c. , regulated  by  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Owen  Jones."  The  prizes 
are  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  annual  competi- 
tion of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Six  prizes 
were  offered  for  competition  in  the  present  year,  each 
prize  consisting  of  a bound  copy  of  Owen  Jones’s 
“ Principles  of  Design,”  and  a bronze  med.il.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  successful  candidates:  — 
Fred.  Appleyard,  School  of  Art,  Scarborough, 
design  for  wall-paper  ; Ernest  G.  Gillick,  School  of 
Art,  Nottingham,  design  for  lace  curtain  ; Ernest 
G.  Slater,  School  of  Art,  Scarborough,  design  for  a 
damask  ; Constance  T.  Smith,  School  of  Art,  Glas- 
gow, design  for  a printed  velvet ; Edwin  Francis, 
School  of  Art,  Durham,  design  for  a carpet  ; Samuel 
Palmer,  School  of  .Art,  Macclesfield,  design  for  floor 
tiles.  The  next  award  will  be  made  in  1895.  when 
six  prizes  will  be  offered  for  competition. 

Public  Works  in  Corunna  and  \'igo. — 
According  to  a recent  report  of  the  British  Consul  at 
Corunna  upon  the  Commerce  and  Trade  of  Galicia 
and  Asturias,  the  project  for  supplying  Corunna 
with  pure  drinking  water  was  advanced  a stage  in 
1893,  the  British  Company — Corunna  Water- 
works Company — gave  the  contract  for  the  works 
to  Messrs.  Bayliss  & Son,  a British  firm  who 
have  been  doing  business  in  Spain  for  some  time. 
Work  was  not  commenced,  the  engineers  of  the 
company  having  discovered  that  the  plans  drawn  up 
by  Seilor  Yafier,  the  Spanish  district  engineer, 
as  long  ago  as  1881,  contained  a mistake  in  the 
levels  which  would  render  the  delivery  of 
the  stipulated  quantity  of  water  impossible. 

A fresh  survey  made  by  independent  engineers  con- 
firmed the  view  taken  by  the  engineers  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  commencement  of  operations  had  to 
be  deferred  pending  negotiations  with  the  Spanish 
authorities.  The  error  is  not  only  a cause  of  great 
inconvenience  to  the  British  company  and  con- 
tractors, but  to  the  inhabitants  of  Corunna,  who 
continue  to  incur  the  risks  to  health  resulting  from 
an  imperfect  and  impure  water  supply.  The 
harbour  works  at  Vigo  progress,  and  are  expected  to 
be  shortly  completed.  The  iron  pier  is  finished,  and 
ships  load  and  discharge  alongside  it.  The  con- 
tract for  a railway  between  the  pier  and  the  railway 
station  has  been  let  to  the  Compailia  de  h'erro- 
Carriles  de  Medina  del  Campo  a Zamora  y de 
Orense  a Vigo,  who  have  made  the  requisite  deposit, 
and  it  is  expected  will  soon  begin  work. 

Thf.  Roman  Wall.  — The  examination  of 
Hadrian’s  Wall,  promoted  by  the  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland  antiquaries  in  conjunction  with 
Professor  Pelham  and  Mr.  F.  Haverfield,  was 
carried  on  actively  in  both  counties  until  the  end 
of  August,  when  the  Cumberland  excavations  were 
suspended.  Sections  were  cut  in  the  vallum  at 
various  places,  especially  at  Brunstock,  Whitsmoss, 
Lanercost,  and  Greatchesters,  with  the  result  that 
its  general  system  was  laid  open,  and  it  was  made 
plain  that  the  mounds  of  this  great  earthwork  were 
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3^P^3._Gullies,  &c.  \ G.  J.  M.  Clarke.— The 
improvements  consist  in  a dish  brick  or  gully  block  for 
sinks  and  the  like.  Two  inlets  are  formed,  right  and  left 
hand,  leading  into  channels  to  the  grate,  so  that  the  block 
is  reversible  and  is  capable  of  being  used  right  or  left  band 
respectively.  _ ■ 

0,2^1. — Building  Blocks,  &:c. : /.  C.  Sellars.— % 
Minerals,  metallic  substances,  or  compounds  of  same  are 
combined  and  formed  into  a type  of  stoneware,  bemg 
pressed  into  moulds,  &c.,  to  form  building  blocks  or  other 
appliances.  ' 

,o_o35._Paving  Bricks  : /.  H.  Fo.x.—To  prevent 
trouble  in  laying  the  paving  bricks  are  provided  with 
diagonal  grooves.  In  laying  they  break  joint  in  the  same 
manner  as  smooth  bricks,  the  grooves,  however,  exccndinffi 

across  the  stall  to  the  central  channel  or  gutter. 

— Improvements  in  Hinges,  &c.  : A.  Faillet. 
—This  invention  consists  essentially  in  the  use  of  inrtal 
balls  or  rings  to  reduce  the  friction  specially  applicable  to 
the  ironwork  of  doors  or  gates  of  large  size.  The  pivot  or 
support  consists  of  balls  always  immersed  in  oil  and  pr(> 
tected  from  dust,  &c.,  by  a cover.  The  friction  is  reduced 
till  the  working  is  very  smooth  and  easy,  with  great 


— Accordin?  to  plans  just  published,  the  Baltic- 
North  Sea  Canal  will  be  lighted  entirely  by  the  elec- 
tric light.  On  either  side  of  the  canal,  at  intervals 
of  250  yards,  glow-lamps  of  twenty-five  candle  power 
each  are  to  be  fixed  on  poles  12  ft.  in  height.  The 
number  of  the  latter  will  be  over  a thousand. 
The  lock  works  are  to  be  lighted  by  twelve  glow- 
lamps.  whilst  the  entrances  will  be  marked  by 
coloured  glow-lamps  visible  from  a long  distance. 
Only  where  the  canal  runs  through  lakes  the  route 
will  be  marked  with  buoved  petroleum  lamps.  The 


mainly  excavated  from  its  central  ditch.  Sections 
cut  from  the  wall  to  the  vallum  showed  the  Roman 
military  road  in  good  preservation,  and  revealed  also 
a paved  footpath,  or  something  very  like  it.  close 
behind  the  wall.  Of  the  “ Gromatie  ditch."  so 
noticeable  on  the  German  limes,  no  certain  traces 
were  found,  either  in  front  of  the  vallum  or  in  front 
of  the  wall  ; but  this  point,  we  understand,  will  be 
further  prosecuted  next  summer.  At  Greatchesters 
(.Ksica)  the  excavators  attacked  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  Roman  fortress,  arid  unearthed  a well- 
preserved  turret  and  several  buildings  of  uncertain 
use,  and  ascertained  further  that  the  occupation  of 
the  camp  had  been  once  or  twice  interrupted,  as  was 
the  case  apparently  with  other  camps  along  the 
Roman  wall. — Manchester  Guardian. 

Sykes's  Interceptor. — This  interceptor,ofwhich 
a section  is  appended,  merits  attention  at  the  present 
moment,  when  the  question  of  ventilating  the  inter- 
ceptor on  the  sewer  side  has  received  considerable 
prominence,  as  it  provides  especially  for  such  venti- 
lation. If  it  is  not  desired  to  use  the  outlet  or 
extract,  a screw  plug  can  be  inserted.  The  plugs 
are  supplied  with  indiarubber  washers.^  The  inter- 
cepting chamber,  with  its  half  channel,  is  done  away 
with,  an  alteration  which,  however,  appears  to  have 
as  many  drawbacks  as  advantages.  The  inspection 

SVKES  PATCNT  INTERCEPTOR 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  September  15. 

Architectural  Association. — T'Mih  Summer  Visi 
Kettering  and  Rushton  Hall,  Northanis. 

London  and  Provincial  Builders'  Foremens  Assoev 
tion  {Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon-road,  ^.C.).— Month 
Meeting,  7.0  p m. 

Tuesday,  September  18. 

Clasgenv  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  G.  Ado 
on  “Art  Metal  Work."  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  September  19. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  oj  {Forks'  Institution. 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8.30  p.m. 


August  27. — 16.297,  G.  Bray,  Reflecting  Gaslights.— 
16,302,  W.  Ebel,  Wall  Decor.ation.— 16,312,  A.  Slat^ 
Mortising  or  Routing  Machines. — 16,^2,  W.  Mojrii 
Roofing  and  Wall  Tiles.— 16,344,  A.  Dawes,  Window^ 
sash  Fasteners.  * 

August  28.-16,367,  A.  Mokaiesh,  Window 
16,381,  J.  McLintock.  Quick  Drying  Anti-Fouling  Fault. 
—16,429,  C.  Fisher,  Cutting  and  Moulding  Machines  • 
August  29. — 16,447,  F2.  ‘Taylor,  Fireplaces  andCbimnev 
Flues.— 16,457,  'V'  Couper,  Firegrates,  &c.— 16,462,  W. 
Hodgson,  Water-closets. — 16,480,  J.  Halse  & 0.  Reece, 
Sash-  and  Door-fasteners. 

August  30.-16,500,  C.  Josh,  Glazing  and  becunng 
Glass  in  Frames.— 16,507,  R.  Frame,  Fixing  Door  Handles 
to  Spindles.— 16, r4g,  J.  Gorman,  Stonc-workers  Gauge 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

abstracts  of  specifications. 

-Walls,  ike. : A.  According  to  this 

walls  are  composed  of  plates.  These  plates  are 
provided  with  grooves  upon  their  vertical  edges, 
i central  channel  or  perforation.  They  are  then 
together  and  placed  on  each  other  that  the 
t the  edges  coincide  so  as  to  form  a conimuous 
raversing  the  whole  height  of  the  wall.  These 
.re  filled  with  a liquid  cemeni,  a part  of  which 
rates  between  the  horizontal  joints  and  effects  of 
innexion  of  the  plates. 

-Flap  Valves:  //.  O.  S.  Ham. — In  order  to 
he  flow  of  sewer  air,  gases,  &c.,  through  drains  or 
a fl.ap  made  of  aluminium  or  aluminium  alloy. 


and  cleaning  of  the  ho'jse  drain  is  certainly  rendered 
much  more  difficult,  and  in  the  section  shown  the 
two  inspection  or  cleaning  branches  are  a good  deal 
in  each  other’s  way.  Still,  it  is  a piece  of  sanitary 
ware  worth  attention.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  air  ''  inlet " to  house  drain  should  not  rather  be 
outlet."  the  inlet  being  formed  by  the  soil-pipe. 
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raps. — 18,026,  J.  Clayton,  Window  Frames  and  Sashes. — 
^455i  A.  Holmes,  Handsaws,  &c. — 19,870,  S.  Ih-iggs, 
uHcatiiig  heat  sn  buildings  from  distant  points. — 19.039, 
. Mack.  Composite  Hoards  or  Slabs  for  building  purposes. 
29.253,  W.  WatM-s  and  F.  .Stone,  1‘resernative  Coating 
r iron  and  steel. — 20.566,  W.  Osmcnt,  Creating  tenons  on 
le  ends  of  rails  or  door  and  other  like  fr.ame.s. — 21,101, 
. Winn.  Flusliing  Cisterns,  v'tc. — r.(  457,  C Thompson, 
apoiir  Burners  or  Pluinber.s'  'lorches,-  14,599,  E.  Grocbc, 
reservation  of  Wood. — 14,605,  A.  Ewens,  Automatic 
ish  Fastener. 


OME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

E.STATK  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 
SeI'TK.mhi'r  4. — By  Green  dr*  Pililitch'.  16  and  17,  St. 
fark-st.,  Wliitecliapei,  u.l.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  8f.  is-s.,  r.  65/., 
060/.  ; 28,  Newnham-st.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  7s.  6d.,  r., 
475/. 

Sei'I'emuer  5. — By  5.  Brown:  i to  15,  Antcliff-st., 
epney,  11. 1.  33^  yrs.,  g r.  41/.  i4^.,3>37S^-  : 3,  Bromehead- 
■I  n-t-  33?  JTS-.  g-f-  2''-  lOS.,  lO^l. 

SEfrEMiiEie  6. — Phillips,  Lea&^  Davies  : F".  stabling 
id  premises,  area  2,268  ft.,  Tenter-st.  West,  Whitechapel, 
840/.  — By  E.  Evans  ; The  lease  of  No.  232A,  York-rd., 
u.t,  18  yrs.,  with  plant  and  machinery,  d:c.,  and 
tiers  patent,  250/. — P-  J ■ Bisley  dr’  e>ons:  24,  Souihwark- 
t-rd..  Bermondsey,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  32/.,  215/.  ; 17, 
aladava-rd.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  205/.  ; 53,  55, 
nmilla-rd.,  11. t.^  41  yrs.,  g.r.  81.,  r.  65/.,  505/. — 

y C.  C.  and  T.  Moore:  6 to  18  even,  Bromehead-st., 
3mmerci:d-rd.,E.,u.l.33f  yrs.,g.r.i7/.  ios..r.  197/., 1,420/. ; 
to  42  even,  Bromehe.ad-sc.,  u.t.  36^  yrs.,  g.r.  36/.  5s.,  r. 
4/.,  2,280/.  ; 4,  Bromehe.ad-rd.,  11  t.  33}yT.s.,  g.r.  i/.  15s., 
10/.  9s.,  no/.  : 5,  J!romehead-rd,  u.t.  36^  yrs.,  g.r. 
. 13s.,  r.  12/.  9s.,  no/.;  lA  and  30A,  Antcliff-st.,  u.t.  33^ 

s. ,  g.r.  3/.  los.,  i'.  28/.  IS.,  220/  ; 1 to  12  Newbold-st., 

t-  33?  g-i’-  .32A  5!^-i  r.  274/.  iSs.,  2,160/.  ; 13  to  21, 

A and  24,  Newbold-st.,  u.t.  36'  yrs.,  g.r.  36/.  5s.,  r. 
7/.  los.,  1,890/.  ; I,  Nile-st.,  Ho-icton,  and  31,  Alma-st., 

t.  4oi  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  les..  r.  50/.  6s.,  430/.  ; 33,  Alma-st., 
t.  40^  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  los.,  r.  36/.,  330/.  ; 43  to  49  odd, 
ma-st.,  u.t.  40  yrs,,  g.r.  21/.,  r.  125/.,  1,360. 

SiiPTEMUER  7. — By  Reynolds  6;^  Eason:  53,  Glenarm- 
.,  Clapton,  f.,  400/. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


riMOl/R, 
eeaheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

ak,  E.I.  ..load  10/0/0  i6'o/o 

quola.U.S.R.cu  2/3  3/6 

o.  Canada  load  3'o/o  4/5^0 


. do. 


50/c 


Dantslc.  &c,  1/^0  3/0/0 

•K,  do s/io/o  4/io/q 

Canada 5't5/o  7/5^0 

le,  Canada  red  s/io/o  3^0/0 
Do.  Yellow....  3'o/o  5/5/0 

ith,  Dantsic,  fatli  4/10/0  5/to/o 
>t.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/ie/o 
alnscot,  Riga, 

kc- log •I15I0  5 0/e 

lessa,  crown....  2/15/0  50/0 

i^s,  Finland 
:nd&iststd  100  7/ro/e  g'lo/o 
Do.  4eh  & 3rd  . . 7/0/0  b/io/o 

Do.  Riga 7/ro/o  9/0/0 

it.  Petersburg, 

ist  yellow to/a/o  13/0/0 

Do.  and  yellow  8/10/0  lo/o'o 

Do.  white 8/to/o  ii/o/o 

fwedish 7/Jo/o  16/0/0 

VllltO  Sea . ....  * Inin  T,.  ^a//. 

Canada,  Pine  z! 


io.  do.  3rd,  i-c. 
Do.  Spruce,  1st 
Do.  do.  3td  St 


tew  Brunswick 
[tens,  all  kinds 
loring  boards, 
14.,  1 In,  prep. 


17/0/0  18/0/0 

7/10/0  lOflO/O 

8 lo/o  ii/o/o 
6/10/0  7/10/0 
6/0/0  7/5/0 
3/0/0  Z5/0/0 


[Uicr  qualities— 

bnduras,  dec. 
lOgany,  Cuba 
Domingo, 
cargo  av. 
exican  do.  do. 
lobasco  do.  do. 


s do.  . 


TIMBER  [continueij. 
Satla,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/i 

0/0/3!  0/0/? 


Walnut,  Italian  . 


METALS. 
Iron — Pig,  In  Scot. 


239  0/0/0 
5/12  6 5 15/0 
S/2/6  SS'o 
8/0/0  6/10/0 


Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London  

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 

Do.  Staffordshire, 
in  London 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  42'to/o  43/')/o 
Best  selected  ..  43‘o'o  43'iu/o 
Sheets,  strong  . . sj/0'0  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 4026  407/6 

YELLOwMETALlb  o/o/rj  o/o/4i 
LEAD  — Pig, 

Spanish ton  9 18/9  0 o,'o 

English  com. 

brands lo/o/o  to'th 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs,  per  sq.  ft. 
andupwards . ...  zi/5/0  0/0/e 

Pipe 11/15/0  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  19/0/0  19/0/0 

Vieille  Mon. 

tagno  ig'io/o  0/0/0 

Tin — Straits 71/5/0  71/15/0 

Australian /t/Sj/o  725/0 

English  Ingots..  74/10/0  75-0/0 

Banca 73/0/0  73'5/o 

Billiton  73'tort  74'o/o 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  23/2,620/10/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  29/10/0  o/o/o 

Do.  C^lon  25/0/0  0/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos 25/13/0  aO  0/0 

Kapuseed,  English 

D0.I* 


CHRISTCHURCH  (Bournemouth), 
quarters  and  cottage  homes  ' 
Uuardians.  Mr.  E,  Burton, 


A.  King  .. 

George  St  Harding  ., 


Foi  erecting  new  men’s 
ur/iiiiouse,  for  the  Cliristchurch 
:,  Bournemouth  : — 

..£11.370 


12,674  Jenkins  & Sons  ”10,847 

12,5=4  I W.  J.  Chinchen,  East  Cliff 
12.027  I Works.  Bournemouth*  10,500 
11,992  I J.  White  (withdrawn)... . 8,753 

* Accepted. 


CROFTON  PARK  (Kent).— Accepted  for  tlie 
detached  villa-residence  for  Mr.  G.  Hayward. 
Downes,  architect,  11,  The  Parade.  Lewisham 
S.E. 

Jackson,  I.ewisham 


Mr. 
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DEWSBURY.— Accepted  for  additions.  &c..  to  Working  Men's 
Club  buildings.  Messrs,  lloltom  A:  Pox.  architects.  Westgnte, 
Dewsbury.  Quantities  by  the  architect.-, ; — 

Masenry. 

Wm.  Scott  & Sons,  Leeds-road.  Dewsbury .£397 

^tnnery. 

J.  Ricliardson  & Sons,  Stainchffe,  near  Dewsbury  ....  144 
Plumhins. 

F.  Newsome,  Northgale,  Dewsbury  64 

i'/ortriy. 

Geo.  Fawcett,  Eastboro',  DewsDury  21 

Ptasterinf^. 

James  Lockwood,  Staincliffe,  near  Dewsbury  32 


Primitive  Methodist 


DOVERCOURT.-For  buUding  a new 
Chapel,  Uovercourc; — 

Evans ^’1.74=  lo  o I Saunders 

Snuth,  lieauiimiK  A*  |j.  Mor.au 


• Accepted. 


ECCLES  (L.ancs.).— Accepted  for  laying  tar  inicadaiii  and  grit 
setts,  with  asphalie  Joinis;  also  iDgguig,  ketbing,  Ac.,  Staniey- 
avenue  and  ether  piaces  tor  the  Corporation.  .Mr.  Arthur  C. 
Turley,  C.E,,  uorougli  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ecctes  :— 

Poliie Stree:  Pavnij;. — rialte  & Co.,  i-lixton......£3i7  15  7 

Stanley  Avenue. — Richard  Lomax.  3.  IrwelJ-ter- 

Ca'tndtsh  Urjz'e. — Wm.  Arinstrongf  Walkden  ..  412  7 4 


ECCLES  (Lancs.). — Accepted  for  the  execution  of  sewerage 
works.  Half  Edge-lane  and  Cannl-bank,  for  the  Highway  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Artimr  C.  Turley,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Eccles  :— 

Half  /I'uk'e  l.ane_Srtvey. 

Richard  Lomax.  Eccles  -£15519  8 

[Engineer's  estimate,  ,£151  4s.  ed.j 
Canal  Batii. 


Heath  :- 
J.  Jackson. .. .. 
Box  & Turner. 

J.  Mayo 

M'.  Coker  . . . .. 
J R.  Hunt  .. 

W.  Steer  

F'ore  A Sons  , 


0 I Fry  Brothers .£3.089  < 

o I W.  H.  Wheeler  ....  3,078 
10 1 W.  Meals,  East- 

o bourne* 2,899  ' 

olS.  Kavanagh  2.453  1 

0 D.  H.  Porter 2.378  ■ 

0 I • Accepted. 


Hercioid : — 

Bowers  A Co ,£394  I R.  Taylor  (acceptec 

[Both  ofHerelord.J 


LAUNCESTON. — For  the  supply  of  796  tons  nf  cast-iron  pipes, 
for  w.iterworks.  for  the  Town  Council  .Messrs.  Jenkin  A Son, 
engineers,  Liskeard,  Cornwall;  — 

McFarlane,  Strang,  Jas,  Oakes  A Co.  ..,£3,47917  5 

A- Co £3.679  5 0 Stanton  Ironworks 

Staveley  Coal  and  Co 3.442  19  5 

3,606  o 9 Spittel.  Limited....  3.387  3 8 

3,59111  8 J.  A- S.  Roberts — 3.387  3 8 

3.53S  t3  - Shaw  A MeInnes, 

Firhill  Ironworks, 

3,513  13  II  Glasgow*  3.294  17  0 

....  3.47917  5 ‘Accepted, 

ight  of  the  pipes  reauired  is  796  tons  15  cwt. 
in.,  7 in..  6 in..  5 in.,  and  3 in.  The  total  weight  of 
is  732  tons  3 cwt,  3 qrs.  4 lb.  To  facilitate  com- 
cost  delivered  free  at  Launceston  of  only  the  6-ln 


T& 

Clav  Cross  Co 

R.  I-aidlaw  A Sons 
Charles  Jordan  d 

So.ns 

Cochrane  A Co 

The  total 
3 qrs.  23  lb,.  : 


LEDBURY  (Herefordshire).— Accepted  for  altering  and  addin 
o llie  Boys'  and  Girls’  and  Infants'  Schools,  for  the  School  Board. 
■Ir.  G.  H.  Godscll,  F.S.I.,  architect,  Herelord  :— 

David  Siiiiili,  Ledbury  ,£95010 


LINSL.ADE  (Bucks),— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for 
the  electric  light  supply  to  "The  Gables.  " I.inslade.  The  work  to 
be  measured  up  and  valued  by  the  architect  on  completion.  Mr. 
J.  T.  Lawrence,  .architect.  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds.  : — 

Messrs.  Edwards  A Yirrell  (for  buildingl. 

Messrs.  Maw  A Co.  (for  internal  tile  fittings). 

[Architect’s  approximate  estimate,  ,£300] 


23(5  0 


Cottonseed  ref. ...  20/5/0 

Oleine 22,0-0  24/0/c 

Lub.-lcating,  U.S.  4'o/o  5/0/0 

Do.  refined  5/0/0  i2  'o/o 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/22/0  o/e/o 


TENDERS. 

I Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
'uld  be  addres.sed  to ‘‘The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  i 
I later  than  loa.ni.on  Thursday.] 

BERGAVRNNY. — For  the  erection  of  schsolroom,  Ac.,  at  ih 
bregaiional  Church.  Castle-street  ; — 

^ Evans .£722  ii  I Jolin  Griffiths 532 

Foster  548  o J.  N.  Thomas,  Aberga- 

M'  D.avis 53=  0 I venuy  • ^519  1 

I •Accepted 


ECREMONT, — For  erecting  a pair  of 
residences,  Seabank-road.  Egremont,  Cheshi 
Kae.  Mr.  L,  Usbome  Williams,  architect  : — 

X'’- ,£2.653  I Hough  A Pilling £o,sRs 

Ranle  A Campbell  ......  2,501  | John  McGeoch  2.350 

Bleakley  A Co 2,395  1 Laurie  A Brunley  -=.229 

2.325  I John  Beilis 2,179 


'.  Desour 


' Keen 


ELSTKEE.— For  the  erection  of  a house.  Mr.  Arlhi 
architect,  4,  Raymond  Buildings,  Gray's  Iim;— 

S.abeyASon  ^'1,175  1 C.  Miskin £1.087 

J.  A \V.  Sav.ige i.uj  | W. ^Bailey,  Bushey  Heath*  880 


John  Cairdner. 
by  Messrs.  Ctibbon  A B 
J-  Pemoerton  A Son.... 
H.  A J.  Martin,  Ltd.  .. 
S.  11.  Bolton  A Sons  .. ., 

James  Donovan  

/ohn  Sweeney  A Son  .. 


Smith,  C.E„  Balimasloe.  Quantiiie 
.......  H.vrcourt-street,  Dublin  ;— 

-^'5.500  I Win.  ConoUy  A Son .£4.50 

• 5-357  I J6hn  Broderick  4,48 

..  4.893 1 Denis  M'Lynn  4,45 

. . 4,700  j Collin  Brotiiers  4,30 

- 4.585  I M.  J.  Martin,  Poriumna*..  4,03 
• Accepted. 


FARNHAM.— For 

Eggar,  architect.  Karr. 

, j£3.234 

R.  Pmk,  exors.  of  2,628 

H.  Patrick  A Co 2.575 

d!  H.  Porter'!!'!!!!!!!  2’«o 

E.  C.  Hughes 2,423 

A,  J.  Figg  2.415 

Goddard  A Son  =.402 

Martin.  Wells.  A Co.  ..  2,400 

J.  Botlrill  A Son  3,395  - ■ 

* Accepted  (subject  to  the  approval  of  theEdiication  Department). 
Mr,  Pitt’s  tender  tot  the  infant  school  was  also  accepted.  Ins  price 
being  only  £27  above  the  lowest  tender. 


infant  school.  Hale,  Famliam.  Mr-  J.  A. 

i 9.i  “ 

W.  J.Snuggs.._. 2,333  o 

J lompsetc  or  Kmghain  2,325  o 


I Reading* 2,277 

Belham  A Co 2.271 

I W.  J.  Chinchen 2,250 


tin.  Bros £*95  i' 

.Coleman c 


JSl-'i  )RD  (Notts.)  —For  the  erection  of  two  cottages 
tUutfa)!  Works,  Greasley.  for  die  Rural  -Sanitary  Auiliority. 
bert  Walker,  C.E..  Newcastle  Chambers,  Nottingham 

Iniart  £6og  o 0 I W.  E.  Shaw •--£487 

uckers  548  o 0 F.J.  Stubbs 463 

IMlcock  A Sons. 

klwood  (accepted)  489  0 0 1 


Scwi 


'9n-.. £1.339  I J.  White £050 

■sASon...,  995  I J.  McWilliams  A Son  * 897 


infoininl  tenders  w 


FLEETWOOD  (Lancs.).— For  the  construction  of  jetty  and 
landing-place,  Knot  End.  for  the  Improvement  Commissioners. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Gaulter,  surveyor.  Town  Halt,  Fleetwood  ; 

William  Philp £2,59539  2 I TliomasBerry  ASon£2,ioo  o o 

Thomas  Riley 2,400  0 s W.  Gradwell  A Co,, 

J.  Kirkbride 2.330  o o|  Barrow-tn-Fumess*  2.050  0 0 

• Accepted  provisionally. 

(Surveyor’s  Estiniate  £1,987  4 4.] 


LIV  ERPOOL.— For  the  erection  of  store-rooms,  Ac.,  Wood- 
stock-street,  Liverpool,  for  Mr.  Jos.  Chipchase.  Mr.  L.  Osbarne 
Williams,  .architect,  70,  Victoria-street.  Liverpool ; 

R.  H.  Meredith £155  I Thomas  Hughes,  30.  St. 

P.  Tyson  14B  Andrew’s-road.  Everlon, 

Hough  A I illing  145  I Liveriiool  (accepted)  .,,.,£127 

LONDON.- For  the  construction  of  a pipe-sewer,  Alliany-slreet 
and  round  part  of  Regent's  Park,  Ac.,  for  the  .St.  Pancras  \’estry. 
N \v'^.'_!!*'  ^’estry  Hall.  Pancras-road,  London, 

Ba  'losical  Gardens  Sewer. 

Total  amount  of  Amount  of  tender 
tender  in  open  in  shafts  and 

. „ - cutting.  headings. 

Wilkinson,  Bros £2.332  00  £•>  28-’  n o 

William  Walker  2,5^  , 4 . , j 

George  Bell  sIm.  10  o ....  =!^;  10  o 

R.  Ballard,  Limited  ....  2.32811  8 ....  2.177  o o 

F.  A.  Jackson  A Son  . ...  2.57=  0 o ....  "'247  o o 

Joseph  Mears  2,290  o o ....  aySs  0 o 

Thomas  Adams  2,(r73  n 5 ...  o!623ij  « 

S.  W.  Fattinson  2,830  00  . 2 750  o o 

Henry  Crane 2.455  o o ....  2!355  o o 

John  Jackson 2.5=010  4 ....  =20010  a 

C.  W.  Killingback  ACo.,  .-/yo  4 

James-street,  N.W 2,332  00  2 182  o o* 

H.  Wall  A Co 2.65  IQ  o ....  -'  543  10  o 

James  Dickson 2,478  o 0 ....  2!^!  o o 

• Accepted. 

Prnnnelci  Square. 

Hiclt  -on  £804  o Cl  I U,  Ballard,  Ltd £617  0 0 

Wilkinson,  Bros 785  o o | WUham  Walker 61413  o 

Thojnas  Adams 731  0 .>  I C.  W.  Killingback  A 

H.UaiiACo.  ......  7>7  o ol  Co 613  0 o 

F.  A.  Jackson  A Son  693  o c.  | John  Jackson.  The 

S.  AV.  lattiiison 675  o o Laurels.  Plaistow, 

Henry  Crane 049  o u I E.  faccepted) 584  1=  o 

Joseph  Mears 6==  u o | y 


Surveyor 
Eaton  A Co. 

Robey  

Howell  

F.J.  Wood  .. 

C.  Coles  

\'igor  A Co. 

C.  Coot 

Wall  ACo.  .. 
Wales 


A^Derby £us 

Crow  (accepted) too 

MiUs  1^  , 

Barker  A Oliver 98 

Judd  A Son  97  - 

Stewart  A Co oi  1 

J.  White  85  I 


(Surveyor's  estimate,  £122.] 


LONDON.-For  the  erection  of  a new  hall  in  Devjn's-rnad,  for 
the  Blackthome  Building  Committee.  Mr.  G.  E.  Holman  architect 
...  r,.  ...  r-  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Turner,  9.  Sergeants' 


FORDINCBRIDGE  (Hants). — For  the  erection  of  school 
tiuildmgs,  class-room.  Ac.,  at  the  National  Schools:— 

£s97  I T.  Clarke  £460 

J.Sheting  503 1 


GRANTHAM.— For  the  supply  and  erection  of  a galvanised  iroi 
hospital  for  the  Sanitary  Conumttee.  Mr.  J.  Evans.  Borough  Sur 
veyor,  the  Guildhall.  Grantham 

J.  Dixon  A Co .£996  o o 1 Clover  A Son 8=2  o c 

Wrinch  A Son 990  o o j hkidmore  A Co 782  15  . 

Bruce  A Still  842  3 9 | Lawrence  A Nichol  ..  6^17  • 

Humphreys,  Ltd 851  y lo  Marlin  A I-'ut 68210  « 

Morton  A Co 828  2 10  W.  Harbrow,  London*  62j  14  • 

J.  Hawkins  805  o oj  ♦ Accepted. 


GREAT  STANMORE.— For  the  erection  of  two  shi 
residences,  bakehouse,  and  stabling,  at  Great  Sumuoie,  Mi 
for  Mr.  Walter  Taylor.  Mr.  K.  t/wen  Allsop,  arLhitect  t - 

C.  Miskin  £2,675  I Geo,  Kirpy  A Sons,  Gte 

McConiick  A Sons 2,643  I Sianiiiote  • 

Clifford  A Gough  2,635  I * Accepted. 


RDIFF,- 
m A Willi, 
A Well  . 


For  building  new  Post  1 iffico  at  Cnwbridge.  Messrs- 
ims,  architects  and  furv^yoi.s.  Cardiff;  — 

Henry  Davies ,£752 

S43 1 Haines  . 770 


HAYWARD'S  HEATH  (Sussex).-r 
pipe  sewage,  for  the  Local  Board.  M 
Pcrryraouni-road,  Hayward's  Heath  ;- 
A Son  . 

A Sons . 

J.  Jackson.. . 

S,  Kavanagh 
Box  A Turne 
OstentOH  ... 


r constructing  2,500  yards 


Steer £ 

1.863  12  o W.  H.  Wheeler  .... 
;,85o  o o W.  Meals.  East- 
,843  9'‘i  bourne  (accepted) 

.771  o 0 ( J.  K.  Hunt 

.070  o 0 I 


H'Sffs  & Hill  ,£3,^„ 

W.  .'shumiur soso 

Slow  A Hunter  aji 

P.  H,  Craig ^7,? 

T.  White  A Son 3.730 


. Fleet-street,  E.C.  ;— 

Ashby  A Homer  £4.427 

Woodward  A Co 4,400 

F.  A E.  J.  Wood  4.343 

Killby  A Gay  ford  4 109 

''.J.  Hosking 3,993 

Coxhead  3,986 

loUiday  A Greenwood  ..  3.977, 

lourveyor's  estimate,  £3.750.] 


LONDuN.—Forthe  execution  of  certain  works  required  in  build- 
ing a fence  wall,  erecting  a disinfecting  station,  Ac.,  at  the  Board  of 
Works  Depot,  Glaucus-street,  for  the  Poplar  District  Board  of 

Works.  Quantities  not  supplied : 

•”•^‘•"53  >7  6 I J.  H,  Jackson  ,£857  o o 

J.-l.  Robey 1,025  0 0 J.  Edmund  824  o o 

(Unsigned  tender)  ..  995  0 o T.  White  A Son 8aa  o r> 

).  Yates  A Co 875  o o| 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £932,] 


Mr. 


t.  fat 


LONDON.— Fort 
the  Guard- 

Clements,  Jeakes,  A Co.  £508  0 I J.  A W.  Coles  £206  i 

T.WallerACo 439  0 Moorwood  A Co. 

W Sugg  A Co 38s  0 Joseph  Richmond  A Co.  258  , 

J.  F.  Clark  A Sons 306  o | J.  VV.  Brooke  (.accepted)  243  . 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £250.] 


LONDON.— For  repairs,  painting-  decorations,  Ac.,  at  No  74 
St.  George's-road.  South  Belgravia.  Messrs,  Rogers,  Chapman’ 
A TJnun.-is,  architects  ;—  e.  ■ t- 

Hooit  £377  J8  I Stimpson  A Co 4:337  o 

Styles 361  0 1 Laing  


293  11 


HEREFORD.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  " 
Aylestone  HiU.  Mr.  W.  W.  Robinson,  architect,  10,  t 
Hereford 

Bowers  A Co £639  I S.  Lewis  (accepted) 

J.  Lloyd  520 1 [AU  of  Hereford.] 


LONDON.— For  proposed  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  " Devo- 
hire  Castle  pubhehouse,  320,  Harrow-road,  W.,  for  Mr  N ( 
Wakley.  Messrs.  Bird  A Walters,  architects 
Stimpson  A Co £1,580  I H.  Burman  A Son  Pt  aI 

1.^.1, »-..,..i,.~  I 

1.547  Deatiiig  A Sun  ,!3, 


Patman  A F'olheriiigha 


LONDON.-For  pulling  doi^  and  rebuilding  patty  wall  and 
portion  of  front  wall  at  119  .Kings-road.  Camden  Town.  N for 
Mrs.  Dej/es.  Mr.  R.  Owen  Allsop.  architect 

N.  Lidstone,  96,  Blackstock-road,  N £254 
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LONDON.— For  rcmsuting  portion  of  ihe  premises  destroyed  by 
lire  at  Che  Victoria  Steamboat  Association's  dockyard,  Battersea 
Bridge.road.  S.W.  Messrs.  Fuller.  Horsey.  Sons.  & CasseU, 
surveyors,  11.  Billiter-square.  E.C. 

Baker  Bros, £3”  I F-  * •: 

...  - 


W.  E.  HOI  ... 


• Accepted. 


WOLVERHAMPTO.N.— For  works  at  the  WalsaJl-street  School^ 
. jr  the  Wolverhampton  School  Board.  Mr.  T.  H.  Fleeming,  archi- 
tect. Wolverhampton 

Hft-ivaur  I.vtv-frrssure  .-Iffiaralxs. 

Killick  & Cochran.  Liverpool  (accepted) £460  o 0 

SufjUyiosr  and  Fixinj:  HUdHt  LighUnilallatUm  and^ 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  additions,  and  ceoeral  repairs  to 
Nos.  S93-S-7p  for  Mr.  K.  A.  LanEford.  Mr.  John  Jas.  Downes, 
architect.  11.  The  Parade,  Lewisham  Hish-road.  S.E. 

Herring £975  I Messrs.  Powditch £890 

Messrs.  L.-irke  896  Champu 

Messrs,  Lorden 8^  I Best.  Nc 

•Accepted. 


w Cross* 


LONDON.— Accepted  fnr  enlargement  nf  warehouse.  Stoke 
Newington,  for  J.  Hibbard  A-  Sons.  I.imited.  Mr.  Edmund 
.Matthews,  architect:  — 

Chas.  .Motley  Hazell,  8. 1 .reeu-lanes.  N £7«> 


I rSTUN  (Herefordshire). —Accepted  for  additions.  Ac.,  to  “ F.j 
Cottage.  " Mr.  W.  W.  Robinson,  architect.  10.  Kiog.sireet,  Her 

£1.289 


P.ige  & Son.  Leomir 


MIT*'HaM.-For 
Grove,  Mitcham,  fut 
architect  and  sutveyo 

C.  Stewart  


he  erection  of  a cottage  r< 
1r.  H.  b.  Coldicott.  Mr. 
Croydon  and  Mitcham ; — 


2i  2"  I F- ConMer  £i.»s8 

i.r  5 E I.  Uumand i.n8 

1,173  I J.  Borges  J.tSs 


MITCHAM  — For  Ihe  e 
Mitcham,  for  Messrs  Mizen  Bros. 
Crovdon  and  Mitcham  :— 

C.Stcwait  £595  1 

E,  J.  Bumand 435  1 


NEWCASTLE  ON  TYNE.  — For  rebiiJding  the  “(.re 
Fastem"  Hotel.  Milk  .Market.  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for  Messi 
W,  A J.  Raeburn,  Ediftburgh.  Mr."'  • - --  -•  - 

Graipger-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Kirk  A Brown 
T.  Weathentt 
F.  Wakefield 


t luantitles  by  the  architect 

C'THope  £i.S30  o 

n.  A T.  George 1.436  1$ 

Jas.  Lunn.  New- 


I.4C9  . 


Accepted  after  deductions  at  £i,is«- 


NEWPORT  (Mon.),-For  the  ereclion  of  the  ” Steam  Packet 
Hotel,  New  Dock-street.  Newport.  Mon.,  for  Messnc  \V.  Hancock 
A Co.,  Limited.  Cardiff  and  Newport.  Mr.  W,  L.  iinffiths,  archi- 
tect. 27.  High-street.  Newport,  yoamilies  by  architect ;- 

.Stephens.  Bastow,  ACo...£2,579  I J T.  Morris £2*25 

Wm.  Price  2.550  1-..  C- Jordan  

D.  C.  JonesACo 2.395  1.  Davies  

C.  H.  Reed a.soolj-  Linton  

Dyson  Partitt  2.265  W.  A.  Linton.  Newport  * 

T.  lenkins 2.263  A.  S.  Morgan 

J.  Moore  a.ass  1 •Accepted. 


NORTHAMPTON. -For  t 


...e  erection  of  stabling,  loose  boxes, 
aiiu  VO.,  O..V..V. . in  Mill-street,  Semilong,  for  Mr.  Robert  Wiggins. 
Messrs.  Mosley  A Anderson,  architects.  Goodyear  Chambers, 
Northampton.  (Juanlities  by  a 

j.  W.  Walls  £625 

R.  Hickman 620 

J.  Garrett  579 

1.  Robinson  562 

Newman  Adams 545 

W,  Gregory  A Son 


Wilford  A Judkin  , 

G F.  Sharman 

W.  ThrosseU 


..£S40 


..  .L.  Fisher 

....  A.  J.  Chown  (accepted)  . 

[All  of  Northampton.] 


& Co.,  Birmingham  (accepted)  £23 


YOUGHAL  (Ireland).— For  the  construction  of  reservoi 
.aaks,  Ac.,  for  Ihe  Town  Commissioners.  Mr.  S.  A.  Kirlr 
Countv  Surveyor,  Cork:— 

T.  J.  Dixon  £8.232  9 6|MichL  AValsh,  Pan- 

Michl.  Connors  ....  7.583  5 6 sha  Castle.  Tip- 

Denis  Forde 6.905  n 4 .Prian:* £ 

R.  W,  Johnson,  C.E.  6.141  18  9 I F-  * 

Hickson  A Peet  ....  6.010  4 4 | 


s Donoghui 


5.670  . 


• Accepted. 


[Each  contractor  m.tde 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

> decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


ipelled 

addresses.  ...  , 

J W B — T.  S.— M.  A F.— B.  A H.  (amou-ts  should  have  be 
stated).-R-  W.  B.  (the  subject  has  already  been  drawn  attention 
I our  columnsl.  . . 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

H'e  cannot  undertaie  to  return  rejected  communicatiens. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
• ••  • lafeare  NOT  DESIRED. 


been  duplicated  for  other  jouma— — 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artisoc  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR:  those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business 
PUBLISHER,  and 


}l  to  tbe  Editor. 


rs  should  be  addressed  to  THE 


SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  OflSce,  lijs.  p«  annum  (or 
iS.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving 
by  Friday  Pett. 


fEKMb  UP  bUBbUKlPTlUN. 

'THEBUILDER  'IssuppUed DIRHCTfroro theOfficeto 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per 
PRBPAtD.  "To  all  pans  of  Europe,  America,  Australia.  Ne(<' 
Zealand,  India.  China,  Ceylon.  Ac.  96s.  per  annum.  Remlttancei 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  H 
the  Publisher  of  “THB  BUILDER."  No.  46,  Catherlne-street.  W.C 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

RtguUrtd  TtUgraphic  Addresi,  ‘The  Builder, 'LondohJ 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICK 
SKIPS,  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS.  v| 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4S-  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  es.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adrerr. 
tlsements  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts.  Sales  by  Auctlolti 
Ac.,  may  be  obtainecTon  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under as.  6i 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

•»•  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  D 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Reristered  Letter  or  by  PosUl  Orders,  pa«bhl 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  and  addressed  to  the  Publishsl 
of  •'  THE  BUILDER."  Nc.  46,  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  up  b 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "Classification'  cannrj 
be  guaranteed  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF-PASV 
ONE  o.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the  front  Page  shouki 
be  In  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 


" The  Builder,'' 


the  "BUILDER”  CATHEDRAL  SERIES 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


(January,  1691.  to  June,  1893.) 


In  each  case— EXTERIOR  VIEW,  specially  drawn  foe  this  series, 
GROUND  PLAN,  to  a largo  scale,  shaded  to  Indicate  the  date  and 
style  of  the^scveral^ parts  — ioxir-rw 


sketches  of  details.  Ac. 


DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLE,  srith 


Canterbury 
•2.  Lichfield 
•3.  Sl  Alban's 
•4.  Peterboro' 
•t.  Wells 
•6.  Exeter 


I.  Bristol 


9,  Norwich 
10.  Rochester 

12.  Gloucester 

13.  St.  Paul's 

14.  Hereford 

, Chichester 


17.  LlandaS 
iB.  Oxford 
19.  Southwell 


S.  Ely 


Truro 

St.  David's 

York 

Ripon 

Chester 

Manchester 

Carlisle 


ORDERS  T 

l)W6tJYlNUE  same  must  r 
WEDNESDAY  MORNING, 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  res- , , 

MONIALS,  Ac.,  left  at  ^ 


.onslbie  for  DRAWINGS.  TEST-' 

, ,...co  in  reply  to  advertisements,  ac: 

strongly  recommen'ds  that  of  the  latterCOrlES  ONLY should  be  seat 


PERSONS  Advertlring  In  " TheBuilder,  may  \,viKi.eplUs^nssii 
to  the  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C../rzr  ■< 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sem 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


READING  CASES,  ( 


Durh 


'Post-free  FO'URPEI^CE-HALF^ENNY  each  except  1,  . , , 

6.7.  II,  23, 26.27,  and  31,  the  numbers  of  "Thk  BUILDER  _ coniaimn 
these  being  out  e/  pri-  ' - *—*  — ' 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Lt(t 

BATH, 

fOR  ALL  THK  PROVED  KINDS  Of 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATH,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving  ; 
Calcareous  Stones  aod  Marbles. 


.news  ocuiK  rj  but  reprints  of  the  VIEW.  PL^, 

DESCRIPTION  OP  CANTERBURY,  LICHFIELD.  ST.  ALB  AN  S. 
PETERBOROUGH.  WELLS.  EXETER.  SALI^URY. 
LINCOLN.  WINCHESTER.  YORK.  RIPON,  and  DURHAM, 
can  be  had.  price  is.  each.  Postage  and  packing  of  reprints  extra; 
single  s«s.  2d.  or  the  twelve  sets  together  9d. 


PENMAEXMAWR  (N.  Wales)-— For  the  erection  of  a pair  of 
semi-detached  houses.  Mr.  L.  Osborne  Williaiiis,  architect.  70, 
Victorin-street,  LiverpooL  (Juantiriw  by  the  . 

Erasmus  Jones  £',437  I " 


a of  a 


r of  Penyes 


PENVCAE  (Ruabon).— For  the  erw 
infants'  scliool  for  the  Rev.  L.  D.  Jcnki 
J.  E.  Lash,  arcliitect,  Wrexham  :— 

Tims.  Brown £730  « i !•  X; 

J,  DavU  696  16  |.  Moss.  ™ 

lenkins  A Jones £95  0 LWhittmgham.........  658 

W.  H.  Thomas 604  olE-Bradsh— 

• Accepted. 


..£687 


PENYGILI-1  (Wrexham). — For  the  erection  of  an  Infants' Scht^, 
to  accommodate  260  children,  for  the  United  School  Board  IJistnct 
□rleXm  Mr.J.E.  l-ash.  architect.  Wrexham,  yuantmes  by 

Tho^Ms'wniaiiis £2.123  o|  Samuel  Moss  .......  ...£1,7“ 

Richard  Grifiilhs 1.785 

Harrison  A Gritfiths  ..  1,780 

James  Hughes  1.736 


Davies  A Wliiiiinghani 
Edward  Bird.  Cold- 
porth  (accepted)  .... 


PINCHBECK  (Lincolnshire).— For  the  erection  of  a 
Chapel  at  Pinchbeck.  Mr.  R.  H.  Holmes  Hand,  arcliitect: 

J.  Derby  £670  I J. 

J.  I.eafe  627  ! 


Baptist 
Perkins  (accepted)  ..£$59 


ROMFORD.— For  draining  that  part  of  the  Parish  of  Hornchurch 
adjoining  Romford,  for  the  Union  Rural  S.witary  Author^. 
Messrs  Brundell.  Simmons.  A Blundell,  engineers.  1.  Princes- 


Messrs.  Brundell,  Simmons, 
street,  l>oncastct:— 

J.  A J.  Jones  £2.626 

I,  C.  Thompson  .. ..  2.531 

J.  Burrill  2.468 

Edmund  lies  2.366 

J. Jackson 2,275 

Wm.  Wadey  A Co..  2.233 

H.  Michell  2.177 

C.  W.  Killlngback  A 


Geo.  Osenton £2.01 

W.  Hook  t.9* 

D.  Brewer J.8 

Geo.  Bell  1.81 

John  Band  . 


r (The  whole  series  (Including  reprints)  18s. : post-free.  19^  6d.] 


Glasgow 
..  Edinburgh 
3,  Aberdeen 


SCOTLAND. 

(July,  1893,  to  March,  1894.) 
I 4.  KtrkwaU 

t!  Dunblane 
I 7.  Dunkeld 


8.  SL  Andrews! 

9.  Brecbtn  J 


IRELAND. 

(April  to  June.  1894.) 

I J.  Chnstehurch  1 3.  Kilkenny. 


THE  ABBEYS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A 1804. 


DOUliTING  STONE.. 

CHARLES  TRASK  A SONS, 

BOULTING,  S H E P T 0 N • MALLEI 
Ltmdon  Agent : 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st, Strand, W.>' 


3,  GliStonbury  slug,  I 6.  Bath  Afeti. 

Croykind  SePl.  7 Tewkesbury  Dee. 

vt'KrtK..  Oct.  \ 


HAM  HILL  STONE; 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  special 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOV 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quii 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  deliver: 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  fro 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Slone  Co.,  Norton,  Stok 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent ; Mr.  E ., 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  tAD\. 


I 5.  Whitby 

Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY  each. 


the  REREDOS.  ST.  PAUL’S 

^ (15  In.  by  III  in.),  on  stout  paper,  for  framing,  A 


PORTFOLIOS. 

^ for  Preserving  the  P 


for  Preserving  the  Plates  nnfolded,  29.  6d. ; by  post.  8»- 
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The  Housing  of  the  Agricultrual 
Labourer. 


HK  fifth  volume  of 
the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Labour, 
produced  under 
the  supervision 
of  Mr.  W.  C. 
Little,  the  senior 
Assistant  Agri- 
cultural Commis- 
ioner,  sums  up,  among  other  things,  the 
ssult  of  the  enquiries  into  the  condition  of 
Liral  tenements  of  the  smaller  class.  For 
le  general  purposes  of  this  volume  of  the 
leport,  a certain  number  of  districts  were 
aken,  enclosed  within  a circumference  of 
bout  twelve  miles  diameter  each.  These 
re  marked  and  distinguished  by  numbers 
n the  index  map  accompanying  the  Report. 
Jnder  the  general  heading  Cottage  Accom- 
lodntion,”  the  subject  of  dwellings  is  treated 
nder  the  four  sub-divisions  of  “ Supply," 
Situation,’'  *'  Condition  and  Construction," 
nd  “Ownership  and  Tenure.”  The  last  is  a 
latter  of  social  politics  only  indirectly  con- 
ected  with  our  special  subject.  Under  the 
ther  three  sub-divisions  we  find  information 
fliich  is  of  a good  deal  of  interest. 

In  regard  to  “supply  "(of  dwellings),  we 
nd  that  the  general  tendency  of  ail  the 
iports  made  by  the  various  Assistant-Corn- 
lissioners  is  tliat  cottages  are  sufficient  in 
umber  for  the  present  population,  but  that 
ley  are  unevenly  distributed,  scarce  in  some 
laces,  and  redundant  in  others.  The  fact 
lat,  in  spite  of  the  steady  increase  of  popu- 
tion  in  the  country  as  a whole,  the  supply 
f labourers’  cottages  is,  on  the  average, 
ifficient,  although  building  and  re-building 
^ve  only  taken  place  to  a very  slight 
|:tent,  is  one  of  the  most  practical  illustra- 
ons  we  could  have  of  the  modern  ten- 
ency  to  centralisation  of  tlie  population 
towns.  Everywhere  in  cities  comes  the 
implaint  of  overcrowding,  of  difficulty  in 
iding  dwellings  for  the  poorest  class,  while 
the  country  the  number  of  dwellings  is  in 
any  places  rather  diminished  than  in- 
eased,  and  “ the  diminution  in  the  number 
; cottages  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  loss 
\ population.”  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
')wever,  the  case  is  otherwise;  the  dwell- 
Igs  are  too  few.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
foburn  district,  where,  says  Mr.  Bear,  the  [ 


Assistant-Commissioner  for  that  district,  this 
is  owing  mainly  to  the  demolition  of  old  and 
bad  cottages,  without  a corresponding  erection 
of  nevv  ones.  One  parish  is  named  where 
five  cottages  have  taken  the  place  of  twenty- 
four. 

Throughout  the  report  on  cottage  accom- 
modation we  find  a distinction  drawn 
between  the  condition  of  things  in  “close” 
and  “open”  villages;  those  which  are 
the  property  of  one  landowner  and  those  in 
which  there  is  a multiplicity  of  rival  owner- 
ships. As  far  as  supply  of  tenements  is 
concerned  the  “close"  villages  are  the 
worst  oft'.  Assistant-Commissioner  Richards 
observes  that  where  there  is  one  owner  upon 
whom  alone  rests  the  obligation  to  rebuild 
or  repair  cottages  which  have  become 
decayed,  and  owing  to  the  decreased  acreage 
of  arable  land  the  demand  for  cottages  has 
decreased,  “advantage  has  been  taken  of 
every  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  an 
investment  which  often  brings  more  trouble 
than  profit.”  On  the  other  hand,  in  “ open  " 
villages  there  is  sometimes  an  apparent 
abundance  of  dwellings  owingtotheexistence 
of  a number  of  life  leasehold  cottages,  which, 
having  no  permanent  present  owner,  are 
allowed  to  decay,  and  are  in  reality  no 
longer  fit  for  habitation,  but  which  pro- 
duce, on  a casual  inspection  of  the  dis- 
trict, an  appearance  of  an  over-abundance  of 
dwellings  which  further  inquiry  proves  to  be 
illusory.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
Report  on  this  head  leaves  the  impression 
that  the  great  want  in  rural  districts  is  not, 
as  a rule,  more  cottages,  but  better  ones. 
There  are  places  noted  where  there  is  an 
insufficiency  of  dwellings,  as  proved  by  the 
admitted  fact  that  when  a couple  marry  they 
are  obliged  to  live  with  the  parents  of  one 
of  them  till  a vacant  cottage  can  be  found. 
But  the  summary  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
“ as  compared  with  the  past  there  are  every- 
where fewer  cottages,  but  in  proportion  to 
the  population  more.” 

In  regard  to  “situation”  the  question  of 
proximity  to  work  becomes  important,  and 
here  the  Report  sketches  a state  of  things  in 
which  dwellings  seem  to  be  placed  in  a most 
accidental  manner,  without  any  regard  to  the 
consideration  as  to  where  they  are  most 
wanted.  This  is  in  the  main  the  fault  of 
landowners,  who  appear  to  build  cottages  in 
any  out-of-the-way  corner  where  it  is  con- 
venient and  cheap  to  do  so ; where  the 
land,  we  may  suppose,  is  not  wanted  for 


other  and  more  lucrative  purposes.  In 
regard  to  the  Monmouth  district,  Mr. 
Richards  reports: — 

“ The  cottage  question  is  regarded,  and  justly  so, 
by  the  labouiers  as  the  burning  question  of  the 
district.  There  are  not  two  opinions  as  regards 
their  situation.  Unless  by  the  merest  accidetic, 
they  are  very  inconveniently  situated.  They  are  so 
scattered,  dotted  up  and  down  on  the  hill  sides,  that 
it  is  quite  an  accident  if  a labourer  has  a cottage 
convenient  to  his  work.  The  few  cottages  that  may 
happen  to  be  near  a mansion  or  a large  farm  aie 
occupied  by  the  personal  retainers  of  the  owner  or 
resident,  while  the  labourers  have  to  walk  all  dis- 
tances irom  one  to  five  miles  to  their  work." 

In  other  districts,  such  as  Basingstoke 
and  Thakeham,  which  are  specially  men- 
tioned in  this  respect,  it  is  reported  that  the 
cottages  are  very  conveniently  placed  on  or 
in  contiguity  to  the  farms.  In  some  in- 
stances, as  in  the  district  of  North  Witch- 
ford,  there  are  historical  explanations  to  be 
found  for  the  inconvenient  position  of  the 
cottages.  This  is  a place  in  the  Fen  dis- 
trict, and  the  Assistant-Commissioner,  Mr. 
Chapman,  who  reports  on  this  district, 
obsen'es  that  the  villages  were  originally 
built  on  islands  in  the  Fens,  which  gradually 
became  centres  of  an  increasing  population, 
while  on  the  outlying  lands  (since  re- 
claimed, we  presume)  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  unprovided  with  cottages,  the 
labourers  walking  out  from  the  villages  to 
their  work.  Whether  the  labourers  in  these 
districts  complain  of  this  state  of  things  we 
are  not  told;  but  in  regard  to  some  other 
districts  we  do  learn  that  the  labourers  (and 
perhaps  more  often  their  wives)  have 
acquired  such  an  inherited  taste  for  village 
life  that  nothing  will  induce  them  to  live  on 
the  cottages  provided  for  them  on  outlying 
farms ; that  men  have  been  known 
to  refuse  cottages  on  farms,  with  good 
gardens  and  rent  free,  and  prefer  to 
pay  3/.  or  4/.  a - year  for  cottages  in 
villages  or  towns,  where  they  have  no 
gardens,  and  where  they  have  to  walk 
two  or  three  miles  to  their  work.  This  is 
apparently  only  another  phase  of  that  in- 
creasing tendency  to  centralisation  which 
culminates  in  leading  the  labourer  to  desert 
the  land  altogether  and  determine  to  try  his 
fortune  in  a city  ; though  Mr.  Bear,  the  Com- 
missiouer  who  reports  the  facts  just  named, 
thinks  that  it  is  a great  deal  from  the 
influence  of  association  and  bringing  up,  and 
that  if  cottages  for  the  agricultural  labourers 
had  been  built  ou  the  farms  in  the  first 
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instance,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  filling  them.  If,  however,  the  labourers 
are  averse  to  separate  tcfttages  when  built 
on  the  farms  and  in  convenient  con- 
tiguity to  their  work,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  what  a cause  of  complaint 
they  must  find  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Monmouth  district  before  - mentioned, 
solitariness  of  situation  is  combined  with 
distance  from  their  work,  and  cottages 
are  placed  with  no  consideration  at  all  for 
convenience  of  situation.  It  seems  hardly 
possible  that  any  legal  enactment  should  be 
applicable  to  such  a difficulty  ; it  would  be 
impossible  to  define  the  requirements  with 
any  legal  precision  ; it  must  be  left  to  the 
influence  of  public  opinion  in  leading  land- 
lords to  recognise  better  the  duty  laid  on 
them  to  consider  the  convenience  of  their 
tenants  and  labourers,  in  selecting  sites  for 
cottages,  unless  they  prefer  to  wait  till  the 
progress  of  education  and  combination  puts 
the  latter  in  a position  to  force  more  con- 
sideration from  them.  The  following  sum- 
mary in  the  Report  of  the  causes  which  may 
have  led  to  the  unequal  and  inconvenient 
distribution  of  dwellings  is  of  sufficient  inte- 
rest for  quotation : — 

"The  present  distribution  of  cottages  is,  no 
doubt,  the  result  of  causes  which  have  been  long  in 
operation,  though  some  of  them  have,  no  doubt, 
been  less  potent  of  late  than  they  formerly  were. 
Apart  from  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  early 
settlers  choosing  feriile  spots  near  running  water, 
and  clustering  their  habitations  together  for  mutual 
protection  and  safety,  the  agrarian  system  of  open 
commonable  fields  which  prevailed  over  a large 
part  of  the  country  up  to  the  early  years  of 
the  present  century  must  have  been  a great 
barrier  to  the  distribution  of  cottages.  In 
those  parishes  where  the  largest  proportion  of 
owners  of  land  was  to  be  found,  there  was  no 
land  outside  of  the  village  ring  available  for 
cottage  sites,  all  the  arable  land  being  held  subject 
to  the  common  right  of  grazing  in  the  fallow  year 
and  at  other  periods,  and  the  grass  w.ts  lotted 
meadow  or  common  pasture,  which  the  owner,  as  a 
tenant  of  the  manor,  could  not  inclose.  The  lord 
of  the  manor  could,  of  course,  build  on  his  demesne, 
but  he  had  no  particular  object  in  doing  this,  if  the 
increasing  population  of  the  village  supplied  the 
labour  required  by  the  farmer. 

One  great  cause  for  the  irregular  distribution  of 
cottages  was  the  system  of  parochial  responsibility 
for  pauperism,  which  existed  until  1865.  Owners  of 
cl  se  parishes  had  up  to  that  time  a strong  motive 
forresiricting  the  number  of  the  resident  population 
of  those  parishes  to  that  of  the  barest  minimum 
required  for  the  constant  service  of  the  farmers,  thus 
avoiding,  as  much  as  they  could,  the  burden  of 
pauperism.  The  restriction  in  the  number  of 
cottages  in  the  close  parishes  stimulated  the  building 
of  them  in  neighbouring  parishes  in  which  the 
labourers  had  to  congregate.  The  I'nion  '.'barge- 
ability  .Act  of  1865  removed  the  great  obstacle  lu 
cottage  building  by  estate  owners,  and  there  can  bs 
little  doubt  as  to  its  having  led  to  a considerable 
improvement ; but  the  effects  of  the  old  system  are 
still  observable  in  many  districts." 

We  now  corae  to  the  most  important 
point  dealt  witli  in  the  Report,  the  character 
and  construction  of  the  cottages  themselves. 
In  regard  to  this  the  Commissioners  report 
that  in  every  district  inspected  there  was 
found  to  be  a great  variety  in  the  cottages, 
and  some  of  the  worst  and  best  might  be 
found  in  the  same  district.  Here  again, 
however,  we  meet  with  the  distinction 
between  "close”  and  "open”  villages,  but 
this  time  the  difference  is  in  favour  of  the 
close  village,  the  propertyof  one  owner.  The 
cottages  in  this  case  are  generally  better 
built  than  in  the  " open  ” villages,  where  the 
property  is  divided  and  no  one  person  has  a 
leeling  of  paramount  responsibility  with 
regard  to  its  condition.  It  is  noted  also  that 
cottages  which  form  part  of  the  general 
equipment  of  a landed  estate,  provided  by 
the  landowner  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  working  on  the  land,  are  generally 
superior  to  and  kept  in  better  order  than 
those  which  are  built  without  any  connexion 
with  farms,  and  hired  from  owners  who 
make  money  from  letting  them.  This  is 
exactly  what  we  should  have  expected,  and 
yet  these  are  the  class  of  cottages,  as 
observed  above,  which  the  labourer  in  many 
places  is  unwilling  to  occupy.  Clearl)'  the 
prejudices  and  fancies  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  are  to  some  extent  answerable  for 
the  difficulty  of  housing  him  properly.  The 


provision,  bv  the  owner  of  an  estate,  of  dwell- 
ings for  the  labourers  on  it  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  and  convenient  arrangements 
possible  for  the  latter,  and  by  keeping  the 
dwellings  under  the  eye  of  the  master  and 
avoiding  the  waste  of  time  and  strength 
involved  in  long  distances  to  and  from 
work,  it  is  probably  in  the  end  the  best 
course  for  the  owner;  but  in  the  first 
instance  it  is  probably  in  most  cases 
done  at  a loss,  or  at  an  entirely 
inadequate  return,  and  the  landowner 
appears  to  get  from  the  labouring  class  very 
small  thanks  tor  an  outlay  which  is  more 
obviously  and  directly  in  their  interests 
than  in  his  own.  And  the  Commissioners 
report  generally  that  while  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  agricultural  dwellings, 
and  is  still  in  progress,  this  is  nearly 
always  on  the  estates  C)f  large  landed  pro- 
prietors; and  that  elsewhere  a large  pro- 
portion of  such  dwellings  are  below  the 
proper  standard  of  decency  and  comfort, 
and  many  of  them  are  in  a wretched  condi- 
tion. Those  are  always  the  worst  which  are 
to  be  found  in  "open”  villages  where  men 
have  bought  or  built  houses  on  speculation, 
and  on  waste  land  where  labourers  have 
built  houses  for  themselves.  The  latter,  we 
are  told,  are  almost  invariably  tb.e  worst  of 
all.  So  that  it  would  seem  that  the  much- 
abused  capitalist  after  all  does  much  better 
for  the  labourer  in  the  way  of  house  accom- 
modation than  the  labourer  would  ever  do 
for  himself. 

Among  the  neighbourhoods  specially 
mentioned  for  praise  or  blame  in  regard  to 
their  cottage  buildings,  it  is  recorded  that 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  include  both  the  worst 
and  the  best  examples  ; the  worst,  as  usual, 
being  the  property  of  small  owners,  and  the 
best  those  of  the  large  landed-proprietors. 
The  Southwell  Union  contains  fewer  bad 
cottages  than  the  Commissioner  had  seen  in 
any  other  district;  the  Thakeham  Union 
bears  a good  character,  as  well  as  that  of 
Hollingbourn,  in  relation  to  which  it  is  noted 
that  Kent  as  a whole  is  very  superior  to 
Wiltshire  or  Dorsetshire  in  cottage  accom- 
modation. The  Monmouth  Union  is  one  of 
the  worst ; in  the  course  of  five  days  driving 
the  Commissioner  did  not  see  more  than 
htilf-a-dozen  really  good  cottages.  North 
Witchford  in  Cambridgeshire  is  another  dis- 
trict cited  as  e.xceedingly  bad. 

Let  us  see  what  is  to  be  said  more  in 
detail  as  to  the  character  and  construction 
of  the  cottages.  In  Kent  a good  many  old 
farmhouses  have  been  turned  into  cottage 
dwellings,  with  excellent  results  ; this,  we 
presume,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  places 
where  modern  f.irm  buildings  and  dwell- 
ings have  been  erected.  The  cottages 
themselves  are  constructed  either  of 
brick  or  we.ather-boarding,  with  tile  roofs 
(it  is  not  stated  on  what  backing  the 
weather-boarding  is  placed),  or  sometimes 
of  lath  and  plaster ; on  the  chalk  hills 
sometimes  of  flint.  They  have  generally 
two  rooms  downstairs  and  two  upstairs,  but 
the  more  recent  ones  have  generally  three 
rooms  upstairs.  These  are  the  Kent  cottages, 
and  we  cannot  think  tne  report  satislactory, 
considering  what  a very  inadequate  material 
lath  and  plaster  is  for  winter  housing  in. 
Those  who  have  ever  slept  in  an  upper  lath- 
and-plaster  bedroom  in  an  old  farmhouse  on 
a frosty  night,  and  risen  to  find  their  sponge 
and  water  Irozen,  and  the  sensation  as  of 
getting  up  in  the  open  air,  will  understand 
what  an  inadequate  kindof  defence  such  walls 
must  be  for  living  within  all  the  winter  round  ; 
and  if.  probably,  the  rural  labourer  is  more 
hardy  in  this  respect  than  the  habitual  dweller 
in  towns,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  neverthe- 
less, that  this  frail  kind  of  housing  must  have 
a deleterious  effect  upon  his  standard  of 
health  and  that  of  his  children.  The  small 
number  of  bedrooms  is,  of  course,  another 
very  serious  drawback,  and  it  is.  at  all  events, 
well  that  in  the  newer  cottages  the  two  rooms 
are  being  subdivided  into  three. 

The  Report  classifies  cottages  into  three 
general  heads  : (i ) Well-built  ones  of  modern 
construction,  and  with  the  requirements  of 


sanitation  properly  attended  to;  (2)  Fairly] 
good  cottages  of  old  construction,  and  built  1 
without  special  regard  to  sanitary  conditions 
(3)  Thoroughly  bad  ones,  out  of  repair,  and  i 
deficient  in  proper  accommodation  of  every; 
kind.  The  first  are,  as  might  be  expected, .j 
the  least  numerous,  but  are  steadily  increas-s 
ing  in  number.  The  second  class  are  found 
everywhere,  and  made  of  all  kinds  of  material, a: 
and  are  generally,  it  is  said,  comfortable-l 
enough,  and  no  complaint  is  made  cf  Ihera^.i 
but  they  are  generally  small  and  deficient  in  1 
number  of  rooms,  and  consequently  often.: 
overcrowded.  One  Commissioner  describes-* 
this  class  of  cottage  as  containing,  as  a rule,.t 
one  sitting-room  of  fair  size,  about  12  ft..i 
square  and  7 ft.  high,  and  two  bedrooms, .s 
which  have  not  separate  access.  There  isi 
often  no  fire-place  in  a bedroom,  and  thei 
windows  are  on  the  floor  level,  so  thati 
no  proper  ventilation  can  be  obtained. 
nearly  similar  description-  is  given  bjj| 
another  Commissioner,  with  the  observa-a 
tion  that  into  one  of  the  bedrooms  the 
staircase  often  leads.  As  these  are  two-^ 
storied  houses,  we  must  presume  that  the| 
area  of  about  12  ft.  square,  given  as  thei 
average  size  of  the  sitting-room,  has  tor 
suffice  up-stairs  for  the  two  bedrooms,  minusr 
the  piece  cut  out  of  one  by  the  staircases 
This  seems  bad  enough,  but  this  is  the  clasSf 
of  cottages  spoken  of  as  fairly  good — thei 
second  class.  The  best  room,  it  will  b© 
observed,  is  only  7 ft.  in  height  ; while  most- 
local  by-laws  have  long  ago  demanded  8 ft. 
as  the  minimum  of  height  for  the  humblest- 
class  of  living-rooms  in  town  dwellings.  Af 
local  variation  on  this  widely-spread  type  isi 
found  in  the  Glendale  district  (N'orthumber-i 
land),  and  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Wilson- 
Fox,  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  : — \ 

“ The  houses  are  generally  built  on  one  floor,  and- 
go  by  the  name  of  ‘ two-end  houses.’  Although  somo 
new  ones  are  now  being  made  with  a story  above^ 
many  ' two-end  ' ones  are  still  being  built,  as  they: 
usually  prefer  them,  partly  perhaps  from  habit,; 
partly  because  they  dislike  the  trouble  of  going  up 
and  down  stairs,  and  also  because  they  only 
necessitate  the  burning  of  one  fire.  A ‘two-end’ 
house  usually  consists  of  a good-sized  kitchen,  whica 
is  used  both  as  a living-room  and  a sleeping-roomj 
often  about  21  by  16,  and  one  other  smaller  room,  3 
small  pantry  or  back  kitchen,  and  a loft  above  the 
kitchen  and  communicating  with  it  by  a ladder, 
which  some  of  the  family  often  sleep." 

Though  the  partially-used  sleeping-lott  is 
a drawback,  the  "two-end  house  ” certainly 
seems  to  be  a better  institution,  where  there 
is  plenty  of  ground  space  to  be  had,  than  the 
previously  described  two-story  cottage,  with 
its  only  bedrooms  probably  almost  entirely 
in  the  slope  of  the  roof,  and  their  windows 
level  with  the  floor. 

A long  quotation  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Thresh  on  houses  in  the  Chelmsford 
and  Maldon  Rural  Sanitary  districts  gives  us 
some  further  information  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  dwellings  of  some  of  the  agricultural 
labourers.  The  character  of  the  c<vttage^ 
varies  much  in  the  different  villages.  In 
some  there  are  but  a few  of  the  old  lath-and* 
plaster  cottages  roofed  with  thatch,  mostly 
with  large  gardens.  In  others  houses  of  the 
same  class  are  crowded  together,  so  old  and 
dilapidated  that  they  are  really  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  They  are  built  with  a 
timber  framework,  studded  outside  with 
laths  and  daubed  over  with  plaster,  or  with 
a mixture  of  clay  and  chopped  straw.  The 
"walls”  are  sometimes  not  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, not  even  lined  with  lath  and  plaster 
inside ; where  the  laths  are  decayed  the 
fingers  can  easily  be  pushed  through,  and 
whenever  a piece  of  plaster  falls  off  outside 
the  interior  is  exposed.  The  floors  down- 
stairs are  usually  of  brick  laid  directly  on  the 
ground,  and  reeking  with  damp.  The  roof 
is  of  thatch,  and  the  bedrooms  are  almost 
invariably  in  the  roof ; and  if  there  is  more 
than  one  bedroom,  the  one  is  generally 
entered  through  the  other. 

" The  windows  are  small,  formed  of  small  panes 
of  glass  let  into  a leaden  framework.  These  windows 
are  usually  of  the  most  rickety  description,  and  often 
do  not  open,  but  this  defect  is  atoned  for  by  the  ease 
with  which  the  air  can  obtain  access  to  the  room 
around  the  side  of  the  defective  frame.  The  uimosl 
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;are  has  to  be  taken  when  cleaning  them  to  avoid 
5usb‘.ng  them  out.  In  fact,  in  many  cases  I do  not 
enow  how  the  housewife  contrives  to  rub  the  panes, 
vithout  someone  is  pushing  against  them  outside,  to 
prevent  a catastrophe.  Where  a back  window  has 
oeen  so  pushed  out  the  opening  is  usually  found 
covered  over  with  a piece  of  mailing.  The  doors 
ire  of  the  rudest  description.  Probably  when 
3riginally  niade  there  was  some  pretence  to  ‘ fitting,' 
3Ut  there  is  none  now.  To  keep  out  the  draught 
Dits  of  listing  or  pieces  of  wood  have  been  nailed  along 
he  edges  or  over  the  cracks,  but  the  result  is  rarely 
iatisfactory.  The  fireplace,  and  usually  there  is 
inly  one  in  the  whole  house,  is  of  the  most 
3rimitive  character.  A few  iron  bars  are  set  in 
he  brickwork,  and  as  if  further  to  prevent  any 
jconomy  in  fuel,  the  bricks  at  the  back  crack  and 
Tumble  away  and  rarely  get  replaced.  The  chimney 
lorners  are  large,  and  the  chimneys  wide,  admitting 
ometimes  of  frcCT  ingress  for  the  external  air  than 
if  egress  (or  the  air  inside  and  the  smoke  from  the 
ire. 

Complaints  are  made  of  the  draughtiness  of  even 
he  best  of,  these  cottages.  Often  in  winter  the 
andle  or  lamp  is  said  to  be  blown  out,  and  yet  it  is 
mpossible  to  tell  where  the  draught  came  from, 
fhe  ceilings  are  usually  not  underdrawn,  and  when 
he  bedroom  floor  is  in  holes  one  can  see  into  the 
oom  below. 

Very  few  of  these  cottages  have  more  than  two 
)edrooms,  many  of  them  have  only  one.  and  usually, 
rom  their  beimg  placed  in  the  roof,  it  is  only 
lossible  to  stand  upright  in  the  middle.  The  living- 
ooms  are  low,  many  only  from  6 ft.  to  6 ft.  6 in.  in 
leight,  yet  the  floor  space  is  usually  larger  tiian  the 
najority  of  the  more  modern  cottages." 

When  we  come  to  that  part  of  the  report 
n which  is 'Condensed  into  admail  space  the 
esult  of  £ great  quantity  of  evidence  in 
egard  to  drainage  and  water  supply,  we  are 
onfronted  with  the  same  class  of  facts  which 
ve  have  owr  and  over  agai'n  broiiglit  before 
lur  readers  in  connexion  with  the  special 
eports  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
n regard  to  the  causes  of  the  outbreak  of 
hsease  in  various  rural  districts  in  England. 
L-xcept  in  some  of  the  larger  villages,  any- 
hing  that  'Ca.n  rightly  be  called  drainage  is 
.nUnown.  Surface  water  and  house  refuse 
re  carried  to  brooks  or  cesspools  in  open 
utters.  ”1  he  number  of  privies  is  being 
enerally  increased,  though  it  is  still, 
pparent-ly,  quite  common  to  find  only  one 
rivy  to_  three  or  four  cottages,  "and  in 
ruro  it  is  a common  thing  to  find  a wirole 
ow  of  cottages  without  any  privy  accommo- 
ation  at  ail.”  Then  (as  we  aU  know)  one  of  the 
reat  difficulties  in  the  agricultural  labourer's 
fe  almost  -ev’erywhere  is  the  absence  of 
ood  water.  " Cottages  with  thatched  roofs 
epend  upon  the  rainfall”  (imagine  what  a 
elightful  source  of  " pure  water  ” supply  1} ; 
nd  when  that  is  insufficient  the  occupiers 
lust  buy  water  from  their  neighbours  or 
rink  what  they  can  get  from  the  dykes, 
rooks,  or  ponds  (which  are  often  the 
:ceptacle,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the 
:fuse  from  the  houses).  Not  long  since  we 
ere  in  a rural  parsonage  house  in  Sussex 
here  the  clergyman  informed  us  that  he 
3uld  procure  no  water  for  drinking  or 
)oking  purposes  nearer  than  a quarter  of  a 
ile  from  his  house.  This  is  almost  in- 
lerable  even  to  a man  who  has  servants  to 
Tid  for  it ; what  must  it  be  to  the  labourer 
ho  has  no  such  extra  assistance  ? From 
onmoiith  also  it  is  reported  that  in  general 
> provision  is  made  for  a water  supply. 

If  the  cottage  happens  to  be  near  a spring, 
2II  and  good.  If  not,  cottagers  must  go  for 
e water.  At  Ganvay,  Tregare,  and  other 
llages,  the  labourers  have  to  go  from  half 
three-quarters  of  a mile  for  good  water,  or 
e any  impure  water  which  may  be  more 
nvenient.”  Can  we  wonder  at  the  fre- 
lency  of  those  outbreaks  of  disease  which 
ing  down  the  Local  Government  Board 
spector  to  make  his  report,  to  state  the 
me  facts  and  make  over  and  over  again 
e same  recommendations,  which  it  seems 
'be  no  one’s  duty  to  act  upon 
As  to  the  remedies  for  these  evils  the 
:port  naturally  can  make  only  some  rather 
neral  suggestions.  The  business  of  a report 
this  kind  is  mainly  to  get  at  and  classify 
ts.  In  regard  to  the  water-supply  problem 
suggestion  is  made  ; and  it  is  obvious 
it  such  a legislation  as  is  established  in 
ndon,  of  condemning  a house  as  in- 
itary  which  has  not  a proper  water- 


supply,  would  in  the  present  state  of  things 
be  often  impracticable  in  the  country,  as 
it  would  be  demanding  of  the  property 
owner  what  is  beyond  his  powers,  and  would 
be  met  by  a 7io?t  possumus.  Water-trading 
companies  are  not  likely  to  be  formed  where 
the  prospect  of  a remunerative  return  is 
more  than  doubtful ; and  to  lay  on  llie  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  the  duty  of  providing  a 
water-supply  would  be  imposing  on  it  a 
very  serious  burden  in  cases  where  no  rate 
that  could  possibly  be  recovered  could  come 
near  to  recouping  the  outlay.  Yet  surely 
something  ought  to  be  done.  The  Report 
suggests  Government  loans  towards  the 
building  of  better  houses  where  required, 
Possibly  the  same  method  might  be  appli- 
cable to  water-supply.  In  regard  to  the 
improvement  of  dwellings  the  Report  goes 
to  sliow  that  this  also  cannot  in  most  cases 
be  remunerative,  and  that  where  large 
landowners  have  done  much  in  the  way 
ot  rebuilding,  it  has  been  at  a direct 
loss;  considering  which,  it  is  highly  credit- 
able to  such  owners  that  so  much  has 
been  done,  and  that  their  estates  are  almost 
invariably  the  best  provided  in  cottage 
accommodation.  The  average  rent  obtain- 
able from  the  poorest  class  of  rural  cottages 
seems,  from  the  statistics  contained  in  the 
Report,  to  range  between  is.  3d.  and  is.  qd. 
a week.  It  is  remarked  that  the  necessary 
accommodation  for  a full-sized  family  cottage 
must  comprise  three  bedrooms,  a pantry,  a 
living-room,  kitchen,  and  wash-house,  a closet 
and  coal-house.  "The  average  cost  of  a 
cottage  of  this  description,  properly  con- 
structed and  fully  equipped,  cannot  be  put  at 
less  than  125/.,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the 
site.  This  seems  to  us  a very  low  estimate, 
and  it  is  admitted  in  the  Report  that  2co/.  or 
upwards  is  frequently  spent,  on  large  estates, 
on  a single  cottage  for  which  no  higher  rent 
than  the  average  named  above  can  be 
obtained.  But  even  taking  the  125/.  as 
possible,  no  remunerative  return  can  be 
expected  under  the  present  condition  of 
things;  and  although,  as  observed  in  the 
report,  the  large  landowners  may  build  such 
cottages  from  philanthropic  motives,  tlie 
ordinary  owner  cannot  follow  their  example. 
The  three  directions  in  which  the  author  of 
the  Report  suggests  the  possibility  of 
approaching  " a more  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  outlayand  return”  are  stated  as  follows 

"I.  To  reduce  the  original  cost  by  the  .adoption 
of  the  best  plans  for  economising  space  and  con- 
struction and  the  use  of  materials  most  readily  avail- 
able. 

II.  By  loans  at  a low  rate  of  interest. 

II I.  By  an  adjustment  of  rent  in  proportion  to  the 
character  and  amount  of  accommodation  afforded." 


suggestions,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  indifference  of  the  labourer  himself  is  to 
some  extent  to  blame.  As  it  is  truly- 
observed  in  the  Report,  the  landowner  who* 
gives  the  labourer  a cottage  foe  a rent 
which  does  not  repay  him  for  the  building 
of  it,  is  really  paying  him  a Itigher 
wage  tiian  the  labourer  believes  he  is 
receiving.  But  the  labourer  does  not  see 
it  in  that  way,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
often  prefers  to  pa}'  a liigh  rent  for  a bad 
cottage  in  a village,  rather  than  a low  rent 
for  a good  cottage  on  a farm.  This  fact 
affords  the  justification  for  the  sentence  witlr- 
which  tliis  section  of  the  Report  concludes,  to 
the  effect  that  " no  great  and  lasting  improve- 
ment will  be  effected  in  the  housing  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  until  his  sense  of  self- 
respect  and  his  regard  for  liis  family  impel 
him  to  demand  belter  cottages  and  inspire 
him  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  order  to 
obtain  them.”  The  awakening  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  to  this  view  of  the  subject 
woLild  probably  prove  the  most  powerfu? 
force  in  effecting  a reform  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear.  But  it  will  probably  be 
another  generation  before  this  force  comes 
into  extended  practical  operation.  In  the 
meantime,  every  owner  who  builds  a good 
cottage  where  a bad  one  existed  before  is 
helping  the  good  cause,  and  educating  the 
agricultural  labourer  to  tlie  perception  of  a 
healthier  standard  of  living  ; and  as  adequate 
financial  return  seems  out  of  the  question, 
lie  must  make  the  most  of  the  proverbial^ 
reward  of  a good  conscience. 


NOTES. 

jONSlDERABLE  progress  has  now- 
been  made  with  tlie  construc-- 
tion  of  the  tunnel  under  the 
Thames  at  Blackwall.  It  will 


In  regard  to  the  last  suggestion  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  Report  goes  to  show  that 
the  amount  of  rent  has  generally  very  little 
relation,  beyond  certain  limits,  to  the  size  or 
capacity  of  a cottage;  a cottage,  good  or  bad, 
roomy  or  otherwise,  is  a cottage,  and  rent  in 
the  same  district  varies  little  with  the  desir- 
ability  of  the  dwelling.  In  regard  to  the 
question  of  cheaper  material  and  construc- 
tion, Mr.  Little  mentions  his  observation  of 
one  method  of  construction  which  he  seems 
to  think  worth  consideration  : — 

" I may,  in  passing,  mention  that  I have  recently 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  some  cottages  and 
otlier  buildings  erected  by  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart., 
the  walls  ot  wliich  were  constructed  of  clay-lump 
made  and  dried  on  the  spot.  I was  shown  a wall  of 
this  material  which  had  been  removed  to  its  present 
position  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  was  still  sound. 
The  essential  conditions  for  the  u.se  of  this  material, 
as  for  that  of  the  old  cob  walls  in  Devon,  are  that 
the  \valls  should  have  ‘a  good  foot  and  a good 
hood,  a foundation  of  brick,  stone,  or  concrete,  a 
damp-proof  course  above  the  ground-line,  and  an 
overhanging  cave.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of 
the  use  of  this  clay-lump  is  that  the  walls  may.  at  a 
moderate  cost,  be  made  of  a considerable  thickness, 
a condition  which  adds  immensely  to  the  comfort  of 
the  cottage." 

The  thickness  is  an  important  point, 
certainly,  but  it  is  impossible  to  regard  walls 
so  formed  as  very  satisfactory  from  a sanitary 
point  of  view.  What  about  their  condition 
in  a continued  spell  of  rainy  weather  ? 

As  to  number  III.  of  the  above-quoted 


be  remembered  that  at  each  end  of  that 
portion  of  the  tunnel  that  is  under  the  river, 
a large  circular  caisson  had  to  be  sunk,  the 
ultimate  function  of  which  was  to  form  an 
ajr-shaft.  Of  these,  that  on  the  Greenwich 
side  of  the  river  has  been  sunk  to  its 
required  depth,  and  the  other  is  now  being, 
sunk,  the  material  from  within  it  (^mostly 
gravel)  being  excavated  by  an  ordinary 
mechanical  grab  or  digger,  worked  by  a 
steam-crane,  although  provision  was  made- 
for  sinking  it  by  the  pneumatic  process. - 
In  addition  to  these  caissons,  there  are 
two  others  a lew  liundred  yards  further' 
in-shore.  These  will  ultimately  contain  the 
stairs  for  the  use  of  pedestrians  wishing, 
to  use  the  tunnel,  and  who  are  near  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Of  tliese  two  caissons, 
that  on  the  Greenwich  side  is  sunk  to  the- 
required  depth,  but  very  little  has  yet  been 
done  to  the  one  on  the  other  side.  The 
tunnel  is  completed  between  the  two- 
caissons  on  the  Greenwich  side,  and  work- 
has  now  commenced  on  that  portion  under 
the  river,  the  start  being  made  from  this  side. 
The  shield  used  in  the  construction  of  t'le 
tunnel  has  advanced  a sliurt  distance  beyond 
the  caisson,  the  rate  of  progress  under  the 
river  being  at  present  from  3 to  5 ft.  a day. 
No  steps  have  been  at  present  taken  to 
commence  the  tunnel  proper  on  the 
Blackwall  side,  but  the  approaclies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Thames  are  well  advanced 
Although  a good  deal  of  work  has  already 
been  done,  the  really  difficult  portion  of  the 
undertaking — namely,  boring  under  the  river 
has  only  just  been  commenced. 


London  is  again  having  one  of  its 
frequent  series  of  e.xtensive  fires. 
The  Bermondsey  fiie  was  the  most  important 
one  last  week,  as  the  insurance  claims 
have  already  exceeded  100,000/.  Tliis  fir^- 
afforded  us  another  excellent  example  of  the 
result  of  bad  construe  tion.  and  a site  which 
prevented  the  firemen  doing  good  work 
This  week  the  Dalstf  n timber-yards  again 
gave  us  an  opportunity  ot  fully  appreciatin*' 
the  risks  attendant  on  the  large  storage  o( 
highly  combustible  materials  in  our  very 
midst.  We  have  referred  to  this  mattr-r 
before,  and  mentioned  how  risks  of  ths 
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kind  are  minimised  on  the  Continent. 
London  may  not  always  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  calm  weather  with  its  dangerous 
conflagrations.  A gale  of  wind  will  then 
prove  disastrous.  As  regards  the  handling 
of  the  “C”  division  of  our  fire  brigade  at 
the  Dalston  yards,  the  tactics  of  their 
superintendent  seem  to  have  been  very 
successful,  and  his  efforts  were  greatly 
appreciated. 


COMPLAINTS  of  what  has  been  termed 
••  the  impotence  of  Parliament  " are  by 
no  means  confined  to  any  one  party  or  class. 
Mr.  Emerson  Bainbridge,  in  summing  up  the 
lessons  of  the  coal  strike  last  year,  com 
plained  that  our  legislators  shelved  the 
Arbitration  Bill,  and  busied  themselves  with 
measures  in  which  the  countiy  appeared  to 
evince  but  little  interest ; " whilst  millions  of 
troubled  people  were  anxiously  looking  and 
longing  lor  some  solution  of  the  deadlock 
which  had  been  pressing  heavily  on  every- 
one’s mind  for  months."  Last  week  the 
President  of  the  .Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce  took  up  the  parable,  lamenting  the 
“inability  or  unwillingness”  of  Parliament 
to  deal  with  commercial  affairs — instancing 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  which  he 
described  as  being  pushed  through  rather 
than  passed.  At  the  same  time,  Sir  Albert 
Rollit  could  fairly  claim  to  have  achieved  a 
certain  amount  of  success,  and  Sir  Courtenay 
Boyle  rightly  observed  that  the  passing  of  this 
Act  marks  a decided  step  in  the  direction  of  a 
settlement  of  the  long  controversy  between 
the  companies  and  the  commercial  com- 
munity. Sir  Albert  Rollit  is  sanguine,  and 
does  not  despair  of  the  legislative  body  of 
which  he  complains,  and  to  which  he  belongs. 
He  considers  that  although  the  Act  only 
provides  that  the  reasonableness  of  mcrcascd 
rates  may  be  the  subject  of  appeal,  there  is 
every  probability  of  an  extension  of  this 
principle.  But  the  railway  companies  will 
now,  perhaps,  endeavour  to  be  reasonable 
without  further  legislative  incentive. 


per  hour,  with  twelve  blades  in  the  frame. 
It  is  manufactured  in  several  different  sizes, 
the  largest  [about  the  size  of  small  rabbit- 
shof)  being  suitable  for  sandstone,  and  the 
smallest  (fine  dust)  for  the  rubbing-bed.  The 
material  is  used  in  sand-blast  apparatus  in 
lieu  of  sand,  and  in  substitution  for  diamonds 
in  boring  and  drilling.  It  is  described  as 
being  absolutely  without  points  or  edges, 
though  we  do  not  find  this  statement  borne 
out  by  the  samples  sent.  However,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  chilled  metallic 
shot  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  economical 
material  hitherto  discovered  for  sawing  the 
hardest  descriptions  of  stone,  and  lor  use  in 
the  initial  stages  of  rubbing.  It  must  be 
handled  with  great  care,  tho\igh,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  marble.  Only  the  other  day  we 
saw  a beautiful  slab  utterly  ruined,  daring 
the  final  polishing  with  putty  powder,  by 
reason  of  a few  chilled  shots  having  found 
their  way  under  the  felt  polisher,  with  the 
result  that  the  smooth  surface  of  the  stone 
was  deeply  scored  before  the  machineiy 
could  be  stopped.  That,  of  course,  is  sheer 
carelessness  ; the  fact  that  the  chilled  shot 
was  capable  of  scratching  so  deeply  in  such 
a short  space  of  time  is  distinctly  in  its 
favour  as  a sawing  material. 


r UCH  attention  has  recently  been  given 


M to  the  testing  of  hydraulic  cements, 


The  use  of  chilled  metallic  shot  has 
completely  revolutionised  the  stone- 
sawing trade,  by  reason  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  work  can  now  be  accomplished  as 
compared  with  the  times  when  the  sawing 
material  consisted  only  of  quartzose  sand. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  sawing  granite,  for 
instance,  the  sand  alluded  to,  not  being 
harder  than  quartz,  was  incapable  of  doing 
much  work,  as  that  mineral  exists  so 
abundantly  in  granite.  What  w'as  wanted 
was  something  harder  than  quartz.  Several 
minerals  answered  the  purpose,  amongst 
which  were  corundum  (emery)  and  the 
diamond.  Tlie  former  of  these  is  occa- 
sionally used  for  sawing,  and  largely  for 
rubbing  granite,  marble,  and  tho  like,  pre- 
paratory to  the  polishing  process  : the  latter 
has  for*  some  years  been  employed  to  a 
limited  extent  for  sawing  the  hardest  kinds 
of  stone,  and  diamond  discs  may  be  found 
in  the  workshops  of  every  lapidary.  But 
these  minerals  are  rather  expensive,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  and  until  within  recent 
years  sharp  sand  was  still  almost  uni- 
versally employed.  Then  a new  material, 
known  as  chilled  shot,  was  introduced, 
and  was  rapidly  taken  up.  During  our 
visits  to  various  granite  centres  in  1886-87 
we  found  it  had  already  gained  a firm  foot- 
hold, as  the  rate  of  sawing  was  greatly 
increased  by  its  use ; it  was  also  very 
economical  in  working,  and  has  been 
much  employed  to  this  day.  The  foregoing 
obser\-ations  were  suggested  by  some 
samples  and  a trade  description  of 
“ Krushite  ” recently  sent  to  us,  which  is 
said  to  be  a new  material.  It  appears  to  be 
chilled  metallic  shot,  and  is  very  similar  to, 
though  probably  not  identical  in  composition 
with,  what  we  saw  in  use  some  eight  years 
since.  At  any  rate,  the  use  of  chilled  metallic 
shot  for  sawing  hard  stone  is  by  no  means  a 
“new"  idea  either  here  or  in  America. 
“ Krushite  " is  said  to  be  capable  of  sawing 
blocks  of  granite  at  the  rate  of  4 in., 
and  hard  grit-stone  at  9 in.  in  depth 


probably  owing  to  the  failures  that  have 
occasionally  occurred,  from  not  very  obvious 
causes,  in  large  and  costly  engineering 
undertakings.  No  experienced  engineer 
using  these  materials  would  omit  to  have 
them  properly  tested  and  analysed  before 
allowing  their  use  in  work  for  which  he  was 
responsible.  It  is  only  comparatively  lately 
that  it  has  been  recognised  that  the  coarser 
particles  of  a hydraulic  cement,  certainly 
all  that  would  remain  on  a sieve  having 
seventy-six  meshes  per  linear  inch,  and 
probably  many  that  pass  such  a sieve,  are 
either  wholly  inert  or  so  slow  insetting  as 
to  be  useless.  The  questions  of  fineness, 
weight,  time  of  setting,  and  tensional  and 
compressive  strength,  are  all  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  will  find  concise  information  on 
the  latest  methods  of  ascertaining  these 
various  qualities  in  the  paper  contributed 
last  May,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stanger.  M.Ifist.C.E., 
and  Mr.  Blount,  to  the  London  section  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 


along  with  smoke  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  In  some  experiments  which 
were  made  as  to  the  composition  of 
smoke  in  special  cases,  it  was  found  that 
the  smoke  represented  51 '46  grains  of 
matter  per  every  100  cubic  feet  of  furnace 
gases,  and  of  this  amount  ao'bj  grains  con- 
sisted of  incombustible  mineral  matter. 
Other  experiments  on  the  same  lines  gave 
much  the  same  average  results.  In 
regard  to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  these,  Mr.  Tatlock  says: — “To  find 
how  much  carbonaceous  matter  was 
actually  lost  as  smoke,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  know  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
furnace  gases  given  off  by  the  combustion 
of,  say,  I ton  of  the  dross.  If  the  percentage 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  furnace  gases  is 
taken  at  5 per  cent.,  the  total  volume  of 
these  given  off  from  i ton  dross  would  be 
about  940,000  cubic  feet,  measured  at  the  ■ 
ordinary  temperature  and  pressure,  and  this  . 
would  contain  41  lbs.  ol  carbonaceous 
matter,  and  27  lbs.  of  mineral  matter.  This 
would  represent  1-83  per  cent,  of  the  volatile 
matters  (gas,  tar,  &c.)  given  in  the  analysis  ; 
of  the  dross,  and  if  Irom  this  is  now  cal-  • 
ciliated  the  heating  power  according  to  ■ 
Playfair’s  formula,  it  wilt  only  come  to  0-057.  . 
This  figure,  compared  with  the  practical  i 
heating  power  (775)  of  the  dross,  goes  to 
show  that  the  solid  combustible  matter  of 
the  smoke  can  only  account  for  the  very 
small  percentage  of  074  of  the  total  heating 
power  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  coal." 
We  may  add  that  this  result  is  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  often  expressed,  and  to 
which  we  have  always  adhered — that  for 
practical  purposes  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
“ consuming  your  own  smoke  ; ’’  at  all  events, 
as  Mr.  i'atlock  puts  it.  “there  is  little  or  no 
gain  in  burning  smoke,”  and  other  methods 
of  dealing  with  it  ought  to  receive  con- 
sideration. 


A T Berlin,  the  pending  opening  of  the  [ 
New  Imperial  Houses  of  Parliament  ' 


The  London  and  India  Docks  Company 
have  lately  completed  very  important 
alterations  to  the  Poplar  entrance  of  their 
West  India  Dock.  The  old  entrance  here, 
which  was  only  45  ft.  wide,  has  been 
enlarged  to  60  ft.,  and  considerably  increased 
in  length.  The  two  pair  of  wooden  gates  for- 
merly used  have  been  replaced  by  three  pair 
of  steel  gates  ; these  are  worked  by  hydraulic 
power.  At  this  entrance  large  pumping 
engines  have  been  erected,  so  that  the  level 
of  the  water  inside  the  dock  can  always  be 
kept  18  in.  above  Trinity  high  water  mark. 
The  cuttings  to  the  import  and  export  docks 
have  also  been  increased  in  width  from 
43  ft.  to  60  ft.,  but  no  gates  are  now  used  at 
these  places.  The  railway  swing-bridges 
over  these  cuts  had.  of  course,  to  be 
lengthened.  A considerable  time  ago  the 
London  County  Council  let  a contract  for 
the  renewal  of  the  road-bridge  over  the 
Blackwall  entrance,  but  at  present  there  is 
practically  nothing  done  towards  its  erection, 
and  as  the  entrance  is  open  for  shipping,  the 
entire  vehicular  traffic  at  this  point  is 
altogether  stopped,  which  is  a very  serious 
matter.  The  swing-bridge  now  in  course  ot 
construction  is  a large  one,  and  many 
months  must  elapse  betore  the  traffic  can  be 
resumed. 


has  occasioned  some  discussion  as  to  the 
future  arrangements  of  the  Ktinig’s  Platz.] 
The  main  front  of  the  new  block  faces  this  ^ 
historic  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
th,e  Column  of  Victory.  Directly  opposite, 
however,  we  unfortunately  find  a theatre  of 
little  architectural  pretension,  which  con- 
trasts oddly  with  its  surroundings.  It  was 
for  this  site  that  the  winners  of  the  great 
National  Monument  competition  had  planned 
a Pantheon,  which  would  have  certainly 
been  a far  more  imposing  memorial  to  the 
late  Emperor  William  than  the  nondescript 
equestrian  statue  now  being  erected  in 
front  of  the  “ Schloss.”  It  is,  however,  not 
unlikely  that  the  nation,  as  such,  will  yet 
one  day  carry  out  this  idea  by  voluntary 
subscription,  if  a fitting  occasion  arise,  but 
until  then  Herr  Wallot,  the  arcliitect  of  the 
Parliament  buildings,  will  probably  have  to 
content  himself  with  some  judiciously- 
arranged  colonnades.  These  will  enclose 
the  approach  to  his  building,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  see  from  his  plan,  they  should 
greatly  improve  its  aspect. 


\ SHORT  paper  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Tatlock, 

F.I.C.,  issued  from  the  Glasgow  City 
Analyst’s  and  Gas  Examiner  s Laboratory, 
combats  the  idea  that  a large  percentage  of 
fuel  is  lost  in  the  smoke  which  issues  so 
abundantly  from  our  chimneys,  and  urges  that 
statements  as  to  the  loss  of  heating  power  jficial. 


1888}  of  the  late 


IN  our  review  (Nov.  „ 

William  Rendle’s  book  upon  the  “Inns 
of  Old  Southwark  and  their  Associations," 
iliustrated  by  Mr.  Philip  Norman,  F.S.A.,  we 
described  the  architectural  features  common 
to  buildings  of  that  class,  distinguished  by 
their  “galleries”  and  “ boxes  "—names,  by- 
the-bye,  that  have  survived  to  the  present 
time  in  our  theatres,  reminding  us  that 
dramatic  performances  were  formerly  held  in 
inn  courtyards.  Recent  changes  in  the 
Borough  and  other  quarters  of  the  town  have 
left  in  London  but  very  few  examples  with 
that  particular  constructive  feature,  and  now 
one  of  them  is  about  to  disappear.  The 
sale  is  announced  of  the  “Old  Catherine 
Wheel  ’’  in  Bishopsgate  - street  Without, 
No.  40,  which,  standing  back  from  the  mam 
thoroughfare,  has  commonly  escaped  notice: 
the  total  freehold  area  to  be  devoted  to 
building  purposes  is  about  11,200  tl.  super- 
This  inn,  whose  galleries  on  the 
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first  and  second  floors  had  been  latterly 
covered  in  with  latticed  windows,  was 
damaged  by  fire  in  March,  18S6,  and  is,  we 
believe,  the  last  house  of  its  kind  in  Bishops- 
gate-street,  which  could  boast  of  many  a 
famous  galleried  inn  in  times  not  remote. 
We  well  remember,  for  instance,  the  " Four 
Swans,”  the  “Green  Dragon,”  and  the 
“ Flower  Pot."  The  “ White  Hart,”  originally 
a hostelry  that  appertained  to  Simon  Fitz- 
mary's  neighbouring  priory,  afterwards 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  was  pulled  down  in 
1S29  ; it  stood  next  north  of  St.  Botolph’s 
Church.  The  date  “1480”  was  on  its 
front,  consisting  of  three  bays  reaching 
from  the  ground  to  the  attic  story, 
with  lofty  windows  all  along  the  first  and 
second  floors,  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
“ Half- I\Ioon,”  which  remained  in  Alders- 
gate-street  until  1880.  Pennant  cites  the 
“White  Hart,”  but  he  says  “none  of  the 
original  building  appears  to  be  left.”  About 
twenty  years  ago  they  pulled  down  the 
“Four  Swans”  (belonging  to  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford),  where  Sir  Thomas  More's 
retainers  lodged  when  he  occupied  his 
mansion  close  by.  On  one  occasion  the 
landlord  resisted  a seven  hours’  siege  by 
Ireton  and  a party  of  Roundheads  when  in 
pursuit  of  some  messengers  from  Sir  Edward 
Dering  at  Sittingbourne  to  Lord  Goring’s 
forces  at  Ingatestone,  Essex.  It  was  also  in 
high  favour  with  members  of  Cambridge 
University,  and  the  chief  posting-house  to 
and  from  the  eastern  counties.  Hobson,  the 
Cambridge  carrier,  however,  used  to  resort 
to  the  “ Bull”  in  this  same  street. 


At  the  Church  Congress  to  be  held  at 
Exeter  next  month,  commencing  on 
the  9th,  we  see  that  the  subject  of  church 
architecture,  or  we  suppose  church  decora- 
tion rather,  is  to  be  treated  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Richmond,  from  whom  the  Congress  are  sure 
to  have  a paper  worth  listening  to  on  the 
subject.  If  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  so-called  Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition, 
which  forms  an  annual  feature  in  the  Con- 
gress, would  follow  the  same  example,  and 
go  to  architects  and  artists  for  drawings  and 
designs  for  exhibition,  and  for  work  made 
from  their  designs,  instead  of  going  to 
church  furniture  shops,  there  would  be  some 
chance  of  the  exhibition  being  worth  seeing, 
which  it  scarcely  ever  is. 


The  usual  autumn  sensation  play  at 
Drury-lane  contains,  among  other 
things,  it  appears,  a piece  of  brief  but  pithy 
architectural  criticism.  Some  one  refers  to 
the  Law  Courts  as  a building  which  is  “ a 
'cross  between  Westminster  Abbey  and  the 
Underground  Railway.'’  Those  who  have 
itried  to  find  their  way  about  the  interior  of 
!the  building  on  business  will  best  appreciate 
[the  point  of  the  remark. 


' ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

SUMMER  VISIT  TO  KETTERINC. 

I On  Saturday  last,  a party  of  meinbens  of  the 
Architectural  Association  accepted  the  invitation 
of  their  past  president,  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch,  and 
Ivisited  Kettering,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr. 
iGotch,  and  his  partner  Mr.  Saunders.  Tiloled 
iby  these  gentlemen,  the  party  spent  the  morning 
in  exploring  Kettering  and  visiting  several  build- 
lings  recently  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
lOotch  & Saunders.  The  first  halt  was  made  at 
1“  Sunnylands,”  a new  house  on  the  outskirts  of 
jthe  town,  in  which  the  architects  have  seized  the  ; 
lopportunity  afforded  by  the  apparent  difficulty  of 
;the  site  being  some  3 It.  below  the  road  level  to 
[produce  some  charming  efl'ects.  A raised  terrace 
[with  arcaded  balustrade  and  steps  on  each  side  to 
ithe  garden  leads  from  the  roadw'ay  to  the 
entrance  porch,  which  projects  from  the  main 
ibuikling,  and  has  over  it  the  landings  of  the 
principal  stair.  The  exterior  of  the  house  is 
‘carried  out  in  red  Leicester  sand -faced  bricks 
with  dressings  of  Weldon  stone,  the  details  being 
iconceived  in  the  spirit  of  that  phase  of  English 
iRenaissance  with  which  Mr.  Gotch’s  book  has 
(made  the  world  familiar.  Internally  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  effects  is  that  of  the  entrance  hall, 
with  its  marble  mosaic  floor  and  the  oak  staircase. 
iConsiderable  attention  has  been  given  by  the 


architects  to  the  arrangement  ofbays  and  alcoves, 
which  add  largely  to  the  interest  and  piquancy  of 
the  interior,  whilst  plate  glass  and  low  w'indow 
sills  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  house- 
holders, and  at  the  same  time  are  cleverly 
managed  so  as  not  to  become  bugbears  to  the 
designer.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  the  domestic  work  of  Messrs. 
Gotch  & Saunders  is  the  happy  combination  of 
modern  ideas  with  the  full  spirit  of  old  work 
which  makes  the  productions  of  those  gentlemen 
eminently  liveable  homes  without  sacrifice  of 
x-3thetic  satisfaction. 

Returning  to  the  town,  the  party  next  made 
their  way  to  the  church,  the  exterior  of  which 
derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  fine  western 
tower  anti  spire.  The  church  is  of  Late  Perpen- 
dicular date,  with  a few  earlier  windows  and  door- 
ways, which  have  probably  been  reused  from  a 
former  edifice.  The  building  has  been  recently 
restored  by  Sit  Arthur  Elomfield,  and  though  large 
and  spacious,  contains  few  features  of  interest 
internally.  The  appearance  of  external  treat- 
ment of  plinths  and  buttresses  on  the  eastern  face 
of  the  tower,  though  now  inside  the  church,  is 
somewhat  puzzling,  and  is  open  to  various  con- 
jectural explanations.  Some  good  carving  is  to 
be  seen  on  the  roof  of  the  south  chancel  aisle, 
generally  known  as  Sawyer’s  Chapel,  and  there 
are  some  remains  of  old  wall  paintings,  including 
a figure  of  St.  Roche  and  a few  fragments  of 
stained  glass. 

From  this  old  parish  church  it  was  fitting  that 
Mr.  Gotch  should  conduct  the  visitors  to  his  new 
mission  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  passing 
on  the  way  the  Sun  Hotel,  the  exterior  only  of 
which  was  glanced  at.  This  is  simply  and 
broadly  treated,  but  is,  nevertheless,  full  of 
piquancy  from  the  ctiriouslv  irregular  line  of  the 
street  frontage,  the  road  winding  with  a double 
curve  just  at  the  point  where  the  inn  is  situated. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  afi’ords 
accommodation  for  about  500,  the  whole  of 
whom  are  to  be  seated  in  the  nave,  the  aisles 
being  narrow  and  for  passage  only.  A departure 
from  precedent  is  seen  in  the  treatment  of  the 
nave  piers,  which  are  of  brick  and  plaslere<l,  a 
band  of  cast  ornament  forming  the  impost.  The 
arches  are  low  and  .segmental  in  form,  thus 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  ample  clearstory 
windows  from  which  alone  the  nave  is  lighted, 
without  any  openings  in  the  aisles.  The  chancel 
is  40  ft  long,  and  has  its  window  at  a con- 
siderable height  from  the  floor,  so  that  the  whole 
church  is  lighted  virtually  from  the  clearstory 
level.  The  aisle-walls,  following  the  motif  of 
the  nave-piers,  are  plastered,  the  remaining 
walls  being  faced  with  a warm  • coloured 
iron-stone  from  Clendon,  three  miles  north  of 
Kettering,  with  M'eldon  stone  for  dressings. 
These  materials  are  also  used  throughout  for  the 
external  wall  facings,  and  form  a delightful 
combination  with  the  Broseley  tiles  used  on  the 
roofs.  The  vestries  have  been  treated  in  a some- 
what domestic  character,  and,  indeed,  a flavour  of 
domesticity  runs  through  many  of  the  details  of 
the  building,  to  the  advantage  of  the  homeliness 
desirable  in  a church  intended  primarily  for  the 
working  population,  in  whose  midst  the  building 
is  located. 

From  the  church  the  party  returned  through 
the  town,  halting  at  the  Statnford-road  Board 
Schools,  a large  and  well-planned  school  for 
1,000  children — boys,  girls,  and  infants,  on  the 
central-hall  system.  The  class-rooms  of  the  mixed 
school  are  divided  from  the  central  hall  by  glazed 
screens  ; wood-block  floors,  and  glazed  brick 
dados  are  used  throughout,  and  a proper  cookery 
class-room  is  provided  on  the  girl’s  side.  The 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  school  is  the 
system  of  ventilation  by  forced  current  on  what  is 
called  the  “ plenum  ” method,  a fan  in  the  base- 
ment driving  fresh  air  through  ducts  to  pass  over 
batteries  of  hot-water  pipes  and  so  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  rooms  ; whilst  the  foul  air  makes  il.s  exit 
through  open  louvred  turrets  on  the  roofs.  With 
the  idea  of  obtaining  the  fresh  air  as  pure  as 
possible  the  intake  is  contrived  at  a high  point  in 
the  clock-tower  which  forms  the  dominant  feature 
of  the  external  composition. 

It  being  now  near  luncheon-time,  the  party 
turned  their  steps  towards  the  Liberal  Club, 
another  of  Mr.  Golch’s  works,  rather  earlier 
tlian  those  already  seen,  having  been  built  in 
18S6,  in  which  skilful  treatment  has  been  given 
by  the  designer  to  an  irregular  and  awkward 
site  A full  inspection  of  the  interior  of  the  club, 
with  its  reading  and  smoking  rooms,  two  billiard- 
rooms,  assembly-rooms,  dining-rooms,  having 
been  made,  luncheon  was  then  an  agreeable 
interlude. 

After  luncheon,  carriages  were  provided  by  Mr. 


Gotch,  and  the  party  drove  northward  from 
Kettering  to  Rushton  Hail,  seeing  on  their  way, 
but  without  stopping,  the  new  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Gotch  tS: 
Saunders.  Rushton  Hall  is  one  of  those 
examples  of  the  English  Renaissance  which  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Gotch  have  done  so  much  to  bring 
to  the  appreciation  of  architects  and  amateurs. 
Upon  a foundation  of  fifteenth-century  work,  the 
great  Nortliamplonshire  building  squire,  Sir 
Thomas  Tresham,  added  here  much  of  his  work, 
and  after  the  misfortunes  which  came  upon  him 
by  the  participation  of  his  son  in  the  Gun- 
powder I'lot,  his  successors  in  the  property,  the 
Cockaigns,  made  still  further  additionsj  bringing 
the  house  to  its  present  form  and  attractiveness. 
Arranged  around  three  sides  of  a quadrangle 
with  a low  screen  corridor  closing  in  the  fourth 
side,  and  with  its  dormers  of  varied  design,  and 
its  slight  differences  of.detail,  the  house  forms  one 
of  the  most  charming  instances  of  Early  English 
Renaissance  to  be  found  even  in  Northampton- 
shire. After  duly  admiring  the  exterior,  and 
viewing  the  hall  and  the  principal  staircase,  the 
only  remaining  parts  of  interest  internally,  the 
visitors  proceeded  to  the  famous  triangular  lodge, 
erected  at  one  end  of  the  p.irk  by  Sir  Thomas 
Tresham,  where  much  lime  was  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  unravel  the  marvellously  intricate  web 
of  symbolism  which  the  designer  has  thrown 
over  the  whole  building.  Of  the  main  idea,  the 
form  of  the  building  and  the  superscription  over 
the  doorway,  “Tres  regnum  ferant,”  give  a 
sufficiently  clear  indication,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  imagery  does  not  end  with  this,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  explain  even  what  is  evidently  here  veiled 
in  imagery  and  illustrated  by  symbol.  The  allu- 
sion even  of  the  dates  on  the  work  is  not  readily 
explicable,  but  apparently  those  of  1593  and  1595 
refer  to  the  commencement  and  completion  of 
the  work.  The  return  from  the  lodge  was 

made  by  way  of  the  delightful  avenue 

of  chestnuts,  in  which  the  poet  Dryden 
is  said  to  have  walked  and  to  have  com- 

posed “The  Hind  and  the  Panther.”  Time 
did  not  permit  of  further  explorations  of  the 
works  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  and  the  party  drove 
back  to  Kettering,  alighting  on  the  West  Hill, 
where  Mr.  Gotch  has  built  for  himself  the  first 
house  on  one  of  the  best  locations  around  Ketter- 
ing, an  example  followed  by  his  client,  Mr. 

Thorpe,  whose  house,  Elm  Bank,  was  then 
inspected.  Elm  Bank  is  built  on  the  brow  of  the 
West  Hill  and  the  sloping  nature  of  the  site  has 
led  to  the  adoption  of  some  interesting  features  in 
llie  general  dispo.sition  of  terraces,  steps  and 
balustrades,  a garden-house,  and  stable.s  ; whilst 
the  house  itselfis  very  eflective  and  very  good  value 
for  the  cost,  less  than  3,000/.  One  of  the  most 
pleasant  features  of  the  plan  is  the  entrance  hall 
arranged  as  a wide  corridor  from  which  the  recep- 
tion rooms  open.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  roof 
space  to  provide  not  only  additional  bedrooms  but 
a large  play-room  which  serves  not  only  for  the 
amusement  of  the  children  but  also  for  that  of  their 
eiders,  being  admiraljly  arranged  and  suitable  for 
jirivate  theatrical  performances.  As  in  most  of 
Messrs.  Golcli  N Saunders’  recent  work  the 
materials  are  red  Leicester  sanded  bricks  and 
Weldon  stone  dressings,  with  Broseley  tiles  for  the 
roofs.  Each  of  the  principal  rooms  is  ventilated 
by  a separate  upcast  flue,  the  fresh  air  being 
admitted  at  ceiling  level  in  the  bays. 

Crossing  the  road  the  party  entered  Mr.  Gotch’s 
garden  and  then  the  house,  which  that  architect 
has  built  for  himself,  and  here  they  were  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gotch  with  tea.  Mr. 
Gotch  has  selected  an  admirable  position  for  his 
own  house,  the  view  of  Kettering  town  with  the 
church  and  its  steeple  being  very  charming.  The 
house  follows  the  lines  ol  those  ])reviously  seen  in 
many  respects,  but  is  very  quietly  treated.  Thus 
ended  for  the  visitors  a very  enjoyable  day, 
and  they  returned  to  town  fully  persuaded  of 
the  delights  of  a country  practice — when  it  is  a 
good  one. 


MtDEAND  Institute,  Birmingham.  — The 
Archajological  Section  of  this  Institute  made  its 
concluding  excursion  of  the  season  on  Wednesday, 
tlie  i2lb,  paying  a visit  to  the  neighbourhood  [of 
Harecastle  and  Congleion.  They  visited  the  well- 
known  Moreton  Old  Hall,  and  from  there  went  on 
to  Astbury  Church,  which  possesses  a screen  more 
than  400  years  old,  a font  with  a wooden  Jacobean 
cover,  and  several  monuments  of  great  antiquity. 
On  reaching  Congleton,  the  p.irty  were  met  at  the 
Town  Hall  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Town  Clerk,  who 
allowed  them  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  valuable 
collection  of  ancient  deeds,  charters,  and  muniments 
belonging  to  the  town,  a description  of  which  was 
given  by  the  Town  Clerk, 
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^ Villa  near  Christiania. — Design  se’ccled  in  Competition. 
References: 


1.  Hall. 

2.  Drawing-room. 

3.  Ante-chamber. 

4.  Glass-covereJ  Verandah. 


5.  Dining-room, 
f.  Service. 

7 and  8.  Sciran’-s 
9.  La%atorj-. 


[O.  Proprietor's  Private-room. 

11.  Principal  Bedroom. 

12.  Dressing-room. 


13.  Boudoir. 

14.  Conservatory. 

15.  Bath-rooms. 


PREMIATED  DESIGN  IN  THE  N I'SON  ^ professional  singer,  near  ’ which  will,  we  presume,  be  erected.  It  does  not 

. . ^ ^ m\TPFTTTTnx^  rTn>Tc;Tr  a vr  \ Christiania.  The  competition  was  confined  to  Scan-  appear  to  English  eyes  a very  remarkable  result 
ILLA  GU.  li  1 1 lUiN,  LillN.l.SllAiNlA.  I dinavian  architects,  and  appears  to  have  e.\cited  from  a keenly-contested  competition,  but  the 
We  referred  the  other  day  in  our  “ Foreign  ”!  tieen  emulation.  The  accompanying  illustration  is  illustration  may  be  interesting  as  showing  the 
Notes  to  an  architectural  competiiion  fora  private  j ihat  of  the  premiated  design,  by  Ilerr  Zeltervall,  present  taste  in  villa  architecture  in  Norway. 
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THE  HYGIENIC  CONGRESS  AT 
BUDAPEST. 

SECOND  NOTICE. 

The  interest  of  the  discussions  of  the  Congress 
of  Hygiene  and  Demography  was  by  no  means 
exhausted  at  the  conclusion  of  the  earlier  pro- 
ceedings given  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Builder. 
For  the  medical  members  of  the  Congress  sur- 
prises followed  each  other  rapidly  from  day  to 
day,  as  the  new  experiments  made  in  the  three 
years*  interval  since  the  last  Congress  were  deve- 
loped by  the  keenest  bacteriologists  of  Europe, 
in  relation  to  the  germic  theory  generally,  and  to 
the  epidemics  of  diphtheria,  cholera,  and  some  of 
the  tropical  diseases  in  particular.  The  sections 
which  most  interest  our  readers  were  left  very 
largely  to  the  English  and  h'rench  representa- 
tives, to  whom  must  be  added  a famous  Viennese 
architect,  Herr  Ferdinand  Fellner,  and  one  or 
two  Hungarian  and  Russian  engineers.  The 
Rev.  C.  G.  K.  Gillespie  (certificated  Sanitary 
Inspector)  pleaded  eloquently  the  claims  of 
sanitary  science  on  religious  teachers  in  Section 
VI.,  and  the  teaching  of  sanitary  science  in 
schools  was  dealt  with  in  papers  by  Dr.  Anthony 
Roche,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland,  and  other  members,  but  it  was  in 
Sections  VTIL,  I.\.,  and  X.,  which  usually  sat 
together,  that  the  papers  with  which  we  are  most 
concerned  were  read. 

Three  German  papers  were  read,  with  Dr. 
Karoly,  the  President  of  the  section,  in  the  chair, 
on  “The  Ventilation  of  Dwelling-houses, '’followed 
by  an  English  paper,  forwarded  by  Sir  Douglas 
Galton,  on  “ Healing  from  a Central  Source,” 
but  read  by  Mr.  John  Slater  in  the  author’s 
absence,  and  one  on  a similar  subject  by  M. 
Emile  Trelat,  Professor  of  the  Aris  et  A/J/iers, 
Paris,  read  for  the  author  by  M.  Masson, 
Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  having  now  been  invited  to 
preside,  the  two  latter  papers  were  read  in  suc- 
cession, and  were  subsequently  discussed  together. 

Sir  Douglas  Gabon’s  paper,  the  full  title  of 
which  was  “Central  Heating  of  Residences  for 
Lodgings  and  Whole  Towns,”  was  as  follows : — 

“ The  heating  of  towns  must  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  best  methods  of  supplying  heat  to  each 
dwelling  in  a group.  When  this  has  been 
determined  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  supply 
groups  of  dwellings  more  or  less  numerous  from 
one  source  of  heat.  This  might  almost  certainly 
be  the  case  with  several  separate  dwellings  were 
they  all  in  one  building,  as  is  the  case  with  flats. 
But  the  heating,  on  a combined  system,  of  sepa- 
rate houses  is  an  extension  which  has  been  put 
into  practice  only  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  The’  first  point  for  consideration  is, 
what  is  wanted  in  the  heating  of  a house  ? This 
(Question  may  be  considered  primarily  under  the 
head  of  what  is  the  form  of  heat  which  is  most 
comfortable,  and,  in  the  next  place,  what  is  the 
most  economical.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
I comfort  in  heat  depends  on  radiation.  We  are 
practically  furnaces  in  which  heat  is  being  con- 
stantly generated.  This  heat  is  radiated  away 
from  us  more  or  less  vapidly  in  proportion  to  the 
temperature  of  our  surroundings.  When  we  are 
in  proximity  to  a very  cold  body,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  crevasseof  a glacier,  this  heat  is  given  off  more 
rapidly  than  we  can  produce  it,  and  we  are  frozen 
When  we  are  in  a place  where  the  surrounding 
objects  possess  a temperature  approaching  that 
of  our  bodies,  which  is  9S  deg.  Fahrenheit,  or 
36*66  centigrade,  we  cannot  part  with  our  heat 
j with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  we  die.  Comfort 
I lies  between  these  extremes.  The  simplest 
method  of  procuring  warmth  has  always  been 
I by  means  of  the  open  fire.  That  method  warms 
! directly  by  radiant  heat.  Before  proceeding 
! further  it  is  desirable  to  have  clearly  before  us 
, the  different  ways  in  which  heat  is  applied,  as 
these  differences  ha^■e  a very  important  bearing' 
I on  comfort  in  warming.  Heat  is  transferred 
from  the  incandescent  fuel  to  the  bodies  which  it 
I warms  by  conduction,  assisted  in  some  way  by 
I convection  or  by  radiation.  Conduction  is  the 
; transference  of  heat  from  one  body  to  another  by 
i means  of  some  tangible  medium  which  fills  the 
I whole  space  between  the  two  bodies.  For  in- 
: stance,  if  a poker  be  held  with  the  other  end  in 
the  fire,  the  heat  from  the  fire  is  transferred  along 
the  poker  to  the  hand  by  conduction.  Convection 
is  the  transference  of  heat  from  one  place  to 
I another  by  the  bodily  moving  of  the  heated 
substances.  The  warming  of  a building  by  hot- 
I air  pipes  is  an  illustration  of  transference  of  heat 
I both  by  conduction  and  convection.  The  heat 
from  the  fire  is  in  the  first  place  communicated  by 
I conduction  through  the  plates  of  the  fire-box  from 
■ the  incandescent  fuel  to  thewater  in  the  boiler.  It  is 
I transferred  by  convection  along  the  pipes  which 
convey  the  water  to  different  parts  of  a building 


as  the  hot  water  circulates.  It  is  again  transferred 
by  conduction  to  the  air  close  to  the  pipes.  This 
air  being  expanded  ascends  and  carries  the  heat 
with  it  by  convection  to  different  parts  of  the 
room.  Radiation  is  a form  of  the  transference  of 
heat  which  is  not  either  conduction  or  convection, 
by  ordinary  matter  ; that  is  to  say,  heat  which 
is  transmitted  in  a manner  of  which  all  we  know 
is  that  it  is  not  convection  nor  conduction  as 
generally  understood,  is  called  radiant  heat. 
Radiant  heat  warms,  to  a greater  or  lesser  degree, 
the  solid  bodies  upon  which  the  rays  impinge, 
but  practically  passes  through  the  air  without 
warming  it.  'The  amount  of  heat  radiated  from 
a body  at  a given  temperature  depends  on  the 
physical  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  The 
hotter  the  body  in  proportion  to  an  adjacent 
body,  the  greater,  proportionally,  will  be  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  emits  radiant  heat,  and  the 
emission  of  it  will  be  greater  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  two 
bodies.  In  the  presence  of  a cold  body  an 
adjacent  warm  one  will  rapidly  lose  heat.  If  a 
person  in  a warm  condition  sits  near  a cold 
wall  the  radiation  from  the  person’s  body  to 
the  cold  wall  will  cause  the  sensation  of 
a draught.  This  is  easily  tested  by  hanging 
a piece  of  carpet  on  the  wall  so  as  to  intercept 
the  radiation,  when  the  feeling  of  draught  will 
cease. 

All  these  considerations  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  application  of  heat  to  occupied 
rooms.  Warming  and  heating  in  our  houses  has 
usually  been  effected  by  one  of  the  'following 
methods : — I.  The  open  fireplace  in  each  room  ; 
II.  Warmed  air  brought  into  corridors  or  rooms 
by  flues  from  a centrally-placed  calorifier  or 
heating  apparatus  ; III.  Close  stoves  placed  in 
the  room  or  place  to  be  warmed ; or  else  hot- 
water  pipes  or  steam-pipe.s  heated  by  a boiler  in 
some  central  position,  often  at  a considerable 
distance,  and  carried  by  the  pipes  thence  u*  the 
places  where  the  heat  is  wanted.  Or,  again,  heat 
may  be  supplied  by  electricity  conveyed  along 
wires  from  a central  station.  I'he  heat  conditions 
wliich  prevail  between  the  air  and  the  walls  or 
objects  in  a room  are  different  in  each  of  these 
cases. 

1st.  The  open  fire  warms  chiefly  by  means  of 
radiant  heat.  Therefore,  with  the  simple  open 
fire  the  grate  selected  should,  in  the  first  place, 
be  one  which  contributes  radiant  heat  most  effec- 
tively. Radiant  heat  much  depends  upon  a fire 
with  flame.  The  material  used  for  the  sides  and 
back  which  are  in  contact  with  the  incandescent 
fuel  should  not  absorb,  but  should  reflect 
heat.  The  height  of  the  grate  above  the 
floor  should  be  considerable,  because  the  fire 
when  raised  throws  its  rays  upon  the  floor  at 
a better  angle  for  warming  it  than  when  the  grate 
is  very  low  or  on  the  ground.  So  far  as  radiant 
heat  alone  is  concerned  it  is  difficult  to  improve 
upon  the  simple  Rumford  grate  with  splayed  fire- 
brick at  the  back,  arranged  to  lean  slightly  for- 
wards over  the  fire  ; whilst,  in  order  to  favour  the 
draught,  some  air  should  be  admitted  through  the 
bottom  of  the  grate,  and  the  front  bars  should  be 
vertical  to  prevent  accumulation  of  ashes  upon 
them.  In  all  open  fireplaces  with  a good  draught 
a considerable  portion  of  heat  is  evolved  l)eyond 
that  utilised  for  warming  the  room,  and  even 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  ventila- 
tion. This  may  be  used  to  warm  inflowing  air. 
The  ventilating  fireplace  called  the  Galton  Grate 
was  designed  for  the  War  Office  with  this  object. 
Fresh  air  is  admitted  to  a chamber  formed  at  the 
back  of  the  grate,  where  it  is  moderately  wanned 
by  a large  heating  surface,  and  then  carried  by  a 
flue,  adjacent  to  the  chamber  flue,  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  room,  where  it  flows  into  the  currents, 
which  already  exist  in  the  room,  and  with 
this  form  of  grate  and  its  ventilation,  the 
temperature  of  a room  has  been  found  not 
to  vary  in  any  part  to  a greater  extent 
than  I deg.  Fahr.,  or  at  most  2 deg. 
General  Morin's  experiments  ^showed  that  the 
proportion  of  heat  utilised  in  the  room  by  the  use 
of  warmed  air  in  this  grate  was  three  times  as 
much  as  that  utilised  by  an  ordinary  grate. 

The  main  principle  of  the  open  fireplace  is  that 
it  warms  by  radiant  heat.  It  leaves  the  air  cool 
to  breathe,  but  it  warms  the  furniture  and  the 
walls,  and  thus  prevents  these  from  unduly 
abstracting  heal  from  the  body.  The  ordinary 
open  fire  requires  fuel  to  be  continuously  supplied 
in  the  room  by  manual  labour,  and  the  rooms 
heated  by  this  means  are  entirely  self-dependent. 
On  the  other  hand,  a gas  fire  also  furnishes  radiant 
heat.  It  is  supplied  with  fuel  brought  from  a 
central  source  of  supply,  but  the  products  of  com- 
bustion from  a gas  fire  are  comparatively  cool, 
and  do  not  produce  the  same  velocity  in  the 


chimney  which  a coal  fire  produces  ; and,  instead 
of  favouring  ventilation,  it  tends  to  cause  the  dis- 
persion of  those  products  in  the  room. 

Wanning  by  Heated  Air. — When  hot  air  is 
conveyed  into  a room  by  flues  from  a stove  or 
other  central  source  of  heat  in  the  basement, 
it  is  necessarily  warmer  than  the  walls,  conse- 
quently the  walls  and  furniture  of  the  room 
are  warmed  by  means  of  the  heat  conveyed  to 
them  by  the  heated  air,  and  are  thus  necessarily 
cooler  than  the  air  itself.  The  warmed  air  is  less 
pleasant  and  invigorating  to  breathe  than  cold  air. 
If  you  take  two  equal  volumes  of  air,  one  heated 
and  the  other  cold,  the  expanded  heated  air  wili 
contain  less  oxygen  per  volume  than  cold  air. 
For  instance,  at  a temperature  of  32  deg.  a cubic 
foot  of  air  weighs  567  grains,  which  would  be 
distributed  in  the  proportion  of  qqS'S  grains  of 
nitrogen  to  iiS*2  grains  of  oxygen,  whilst  at  a 
temperature  of  So  deg.  the  cubic  foot  of  air 
weighs  516  grains,  which  would  be  distributed  in 
the  proportion  of  408*4  nitrogen,  to  107*6  of 
oxygen.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  the 
air  of  a frosty  morning  is  so  invigorating. 

The  method  of  wanning  the  walls  by  means  of 
heated  air  necessarily  leaves  the  walls  colder  than 
the  air  of  the  room,  and  the  heat  of  the  body  is 
radiated  to  the  colder  walls.  Hence,  if  the 
walls  are  to  be  warmed  by  the  air  admitted  to  the 
room,  the  temperature  of  the  warmed  air  must  be 
raised  beyoncl  what  is  either  comfortable  oc 
healthy  for  breathing,  and  thus  if  you  obtain 
your  heat  by  warmed  air  alone  admitted  direct  to 
the  room,  discomfort  in  one  form  or  the  other  can 
with  difficulty  be  avoided,  A little  considera- 
tion shows  that  so  far  as  warming  by  hot  air  is 
concerned  it  is  only  in  single  houses,  or  public 
hotels  which  are  compact  in  their  arrangement, 
that  hot  air  wanned  at  a central  source  of  supply 
could  be  distributed  for  warming  purposes  with 
any  regard  to  economy.  In  scattered  buildings 
the  hot  air  would  lose  too  large  a proportion  of  its 
heat  in  the  flues  and  passages  carrying  it  to  its 
destination.  The  American  Smeed  hot-air  stove 
is  probably  the  best  arrangement  for  the  direct 
warming  of  air  where  hot  water  or  steam  is  not 
resorted  to. 

IRannin^  by  Close  Stoves,  or  Hot-water  or 
Sicam-pipcs,  or  Electricity.  — These  methods 
require  separate  arrangements  for  ventilation. 
Stoves  may  be  of  fire-clay  or  of  iron.  The 
fuel  may  be  coal,  charcoal,  or  gas.  These 
would  probably  be  supplied  in  the  room 
itself.  If  gas  be  used  as  the  fuel,  then  it  would 
be  brought  in  pipes,  and  would  be  turned  off  or 
on  as  required  in  the  room.  Electricity,  as  a 
mode  of  warming,  would  similarly  be  brought 
from  outside.  The  nature  of  the  material  of 
which  the  stove  is  made,  and  the  nature  of  the 
fuel,  influence  the  condition  under  which  it  dis- 
tributes heat.  A fire-clay  stove  warms  the  air 
slowly.  It  would  not  supply  radiant  heat,  but  it 
does  not  allow  of  the  permeation  of  impure  gases 
from  the  fuel.  Iron  stove.s,  if  heated  to  a high 
temperature,  would  give  out  a certain  proportion  of 
radiant  heat,  but  might  allow  of  the  permeation 
of  carbonic  oxide  through  the  metal  into  the  air 
to  be  warmed.  Gas-stoves  are  convenient  in 
: that  the  fuel  is  supplied  without  trouble.  But  the 
'low  temperature  of  the  gases  in  the  chimney 
favours  the  occurrence  of  back  draughts.  Plot- 
water-pipes,  steam-pipes,  and  electricity,  as  at 
present  applied,  do  not  pre.sent  these  incon- 
veniences. There  .are,  however,  certain  general 
conditions  which  affect  hot-water  and  steam-pipes 
which  have  an  importance  for  certain  uses.  The 
ratio  of  the  emission  of  heat  increases  with  the 
temperature.  That  is  to  say,  pipes  heated  by  hot 
water  under  high-pressure  convey  heat  to  the  air 
with  greater  rapidity  than  pipes  heated  by  hot 
water  at  low-pressure,  and  steam-pipes  are  more 
effective  than  hot-water- pipes,  and  steam  at  a 
high-pressure  is  more  effective  than  low-pressure 
steam. 

But  there  is  another  consideration.  Pipes  at  a 
low  temperature  give  out  their  heat  to  warm  the 
air,  but  they  give  out  very  little  radiant  heat  to 
warm  the  walls.  On  the  other  hand,  pipes  at  a 
high  temperature,  like  high-pressure  hot-water- 
pipes  and  steam-pipes,  give  out  a considerable 
amount  of  radiant  heat  to  warm  the  walls  as 
well  as  direct  heat  to  warm  the  air  in  contact 
with  them.  Therefore,  high-pressure  hot-water- 
pipes  and  the  steam-pipes  present,  though  iii 
a less  degree,  the  advantages  of  the  open  fire,  in 
that  they  partially  warm  the  walls  and  furniture 
of  a room  as  well  as  warm  the  air.  Plates  of  iron 
or  copper  placed  in  rooms  and  warmed  by  elec- 
tricity would  present  the  same  conditions  of  warm- 
ing as  hot-water  or  steam-pipes,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  plates.  It  is  apparent  that  it 
is  only  with  the  assistance  of  either  gas  in  the  fire. 
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places  or  stoves,  or  of  hot-water  or  steam-pipes, 
or  of  electricity,  that  a combined  system  of  heat- 
ing many  houses  from  one  central  source  can  be 
arranged,  or  has  been  attempted.  In  the  United 
States  the  eailiest  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a 
combined  system  of  heating  by  steam  for  towns 
and  villages  by  Mr.  Holly.  The  broad  principle 
which  the  Holly  Steam  Combination  Company 
enunciated  is  t’-:at  of  furnishing  heat  from  a central 
source  of  supply  applicable  to  all  domestic  purposes, 
just  as  gas  and  water  are  supplied.  The  boilers 
are  placed  in  a convenient  central  situation, 
from  the  boiler  the  steam  passes  into  the  main 
pipes,  and  lateral  or  branch  pipes.  The  maximum 
steam  pressure  was  about  100  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Since,  in  the  ccfnveyance  of  steam  for  a 
long  distance,  it  is  essential  to  guard  against 
condensation  or  loss,  great  pains  are  necessary  to 
cover  the  steam  - pipes  with  non  - conducting 
material.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the  pipe  is 
wound  about  first  with  asbestos,  followed  by 
hair  felting,  porous  paper,  manilla  paper,  finally 
thin  strips  of  wood  laid  on  lengthwise,  and  the 
whole  fastened  together  by  a copper  wire,  wound 
spirally  over  all.  This  is  thrust  into  a wooden  log 
bored  to  leave  an  intervening  air  - chamber 
between  the  pipe  and  the  wood,  and  of  sufficient 
size  to  leave  from  3 in.  to  5 in.  of  wood  covering. 

By  this  means  it  is  alleged  that  the  loss  of  heat 
fis  little  over  2^  per  cent.  Careful  arrangements 
'have  to  be  made  for  admitting  the  steam  into  the 
, houses,  both  to  prevent  loss  and  to  ensure 
.measuring  it.  It  is  not  intended  in  this 
, paper  to  go  fully  into  the  engineering  details  of 
this  method.  They  can  be  obtained  from  the 
, engineers  who  have  constructed  works  in  the 
. United  States.  Thesystem  is  especially  applicable 
to  countries  where  the  winters  are  uniformly  and 
persistently  cold.  In  England  the  variations  of 
temperature  are  so  frequent  and  rapid,  that  whilst 
much  heat  is  required  at  one  part  of  the  day,  at 
another  lime  this  is  not  the  case,  consequently  the 
frequent  changes  would  make  it  difficult  to  provide 
economically  for  heating  over  a large  area.  The 
economy  of  steam  healing  depends  on  using  low 
presiure  steam  and  letting  the  water  of  condensa- 
tion flow  contiiiUously  back  to  the  boilers,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  waste.  This  ought  to  be  the 
arrangement  in  all  isolated  houses,  hospitals,  &c. , 
but  it  is  an  arrangement  which  is  not  practicable 
where  steam  is  distributed  over  large  areas.  The 
great  advantage  of  furnishing  heat  from  a 
central  source  of  supply  applicable  tc  all 
domestic  purposes,  just  as  we  get  our  gas  and 
water,  is,  that  it  saves  ihe  annoyance  of  hand- 
ling coal-ashes,  kindling,  &c.  ; also  the  expense 
of  stoves  and  repairs.  In  the  United  States  the 
charge  adopted  by  some  of  the  steam  companies 
for  sieam  was  eight  shillings  per  thousand  cubic 
feel  of  air  space  per  annum.  Under  this  lump 
sum  system  a house  of  60.000  cubic  feet  contents, 
M-hich  is  about  the  capacity  of  a fair  class  London 
house,  would  pay  about  24/.  ayear  for  heat,  whilst 
an  artisan  in  a model  dwelling,  which  occupies 
probably  from  6,000  to  8,000  cubic  feet,  would 
pay  from  2/.  4s.  od.  to  3/.  4s.  od.  for  heat  a year, 
equivalent  to  from  lOd.  to  is.  3<i-  ^ week.  This 
is  in  the  United  States,  where  the  winters  are 
intensely  cold,  and  where  a very  considerable 
amount  of  heat  is  necessary  during  the  whole 
winter.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  introduction 
of  meters  made  to  register  so  as  to  pay  for  the 
steam  actually  used  instead  of  by  the  cubic 
space,  individuals  might  effect  a reduction 
of  cost  by  cutting  off  the  steam  from  the 
radiators  in  unoccupied  rooms.  On  a review  of 
the  whole  question,  it  is  evident  that  much  advan- 
tage to  the  population  in  a town  would  result 
from  a central  source  of  heal,  without  the  incon- 
venience of  having  to  carry  fuel  to  every  house. 
In  a moderate-sized  house  the  annual  consumption 
of  coal  will  not  be  less  than  20  tons.  These  are 
stowed  away  in  cellars,  and  then  raised  thence  in 
scuttles  which  hold  about  2S  lb.  each — that  is  to 
say,  at  least  2,000  separate  coalsculllefuls  have 
to  be  taken  to  various  parts  of  the  house,  the 
ashes  brought  down  again,  and  much  labour 
devoted  to  removing  the  dust  with  which  an  open 
fire  covers  the  furniture.  Hence  the  complete 
u.se  of  steam  would  enable  probably  one  female 
servant  to  be  dispensed  with.  In  artisans’  houses 
the  saving  of  trouble  by  having  no  fires  to  attend 
to,  no  grates  to  clean,  and  no  coals  to^  carry, 
would  be  of  much  value.  In  addition  to 

this,  each  fire  deposits  much  soot  in  the  chimney, 
which  at  regular  intervals  is  pushed  up 
into  the  air  by  the  chimney-sweep,  and  thus 
distribute  I ihrough  the  neighbourhood,  rendering 
continuel  cleaning  necessary  and  compelling  a 
large  annual  outlay  in  repainting  and  re- 
decorating. There  is  also  a great  inconvenience 
o stieet  traffic  caused  by  duiribuling  coals  to 


every  house  in  every  street.  It  is  not,  however, 
certain  that  steam  would  supply  the  most  con- 
venient form  of  heat.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
with  heating  as  with  lighting,  electricity  would 
furnish  the  most  manageable  and  the  most 
hygienic  form  of  healing.  But  it  would  be 
very  expensive.  Hence  it  is  probable  that 
eventually,  rather  than  adopt  a system  of  steam- 
heating.  it  might  be  found  more  simple  and 
economical  to  supply  a cheap  form  of  gas  for  all 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  rough  part  of  heating, 
including  cooking  ; whilst  the  more  delicate  final 
touches  In  heating  for  high-class  houses  could  be 
supplied  by  electricity.” 

The  paper  of  M.  Emile  Trelat  treated  the  theo- 
retical part  of  the  subject  in  terms  almost  identical 
with  those  of  Sir  Douglas  Gallon.  M.  Trelat  drew 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  only  two  modes 
of  establishing  in  dwellings  hygienic  conditions 
of  heating.  Whether  for  hotels  or  private  houses 
the  true  solution  of  the  problem  depended  upon 
the  maintenance  in  the  walls  of  our  houses  of 
such  a degree  of  heat  as  will  ensure  that  the 
physiological  temperature  of  the  occupants  will 
not  be  disturbed.  In  the  practical  application 
of  the  theory,  Professor  Trelat  divides  dwellings 
in‘o  two  classes  (ir)  those  which,  like  schools,  are 
occasionally  unoccupied,  where  the  heating  appa- 
ratus m.iy  be  employed  during  the  intervals  of 
vacancy,  and  (^)  those,  which,  like  hospitals,  are 
permanently  occupied,  where  the  heat  must  be 
distributed  by  radiation.  In  the  latter  case 
stoves  with  large  radiating  surfaces  should  be 
employed,  or  the  heat  must  be  circulated 
by  means  of  pipes  conveying  hot  air  or 
water.  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  heating 
dwellings  had  absolutely  no  connexion  with  that 
of  their  ventilation.*  In  concluding  his  paper, 

M.  Trelat  passed  a warm  eiilogium  upon  the 
English  open  hearths— “ Those  open  fireplaces 
which  cast  through  the  dwelling  the  bright 
perspective  of  brilliant  combustion,  and  afford 
the  delightful  convenience  of  immediately  warm- 
ing one  or  more  of  the  members  of  the  body  on 
getting  home  on  a cold  night.” 

Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  who  opened  the 
discussion,  said  that  Sir  Douglas  Gallon  appeared 
to  be  of  opinion  that  gas  would  continue  to  be 
the  heating  and  cooking  power  of  Ihe  future,  and 
that  while  electricity  might  be  an  elegant  luxury, 
its  great  cost  would  prevent  ils  general  employ- 
ment, except  among  the  rich,  The  remarkable 
and  successful  experiment  recently  carried  out  in 
the  City  of  London  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
a large  company,  in  cooking  a dinner  by 
electricity,  scarcely  seemed  to  have  received 
adequate  appreciation,  and  the  paper  also  ignored 
the  demonstrations  which  had  recently  taken 
place  at  King’s  College,  in  Ihe  economical 
application  of  electricity  to  cooking  and  other 
domestic  purposes.  Of  course,  it  was  a matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  by  using  a thick 
wire  electricity  was  obtained  with  great  heating 
but  little  lighting  power,  while  wilh  a thin  wire 
much  light  but  little  heat  was  given  out.  But  the 
fact  appeared  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
paper.  A loss  of  2J  per  cent,  of  the  steam  used 
for  heating  purposes  in  Ihe  American  apparatus 
described  had  been  mentioned,  but  the  paper  did 
notsavhow  far  the  steam  had  to  travel.  The  cost 
of  steam-healing  for  a cottage  on  the  principle 
described  was  set  down  at  from  lod,  to  I5d.  per 
week,  but  if  steam  could  not  be  supplied  at  a 
more  moderate  rate  than  that,  the  working-men 
in  England  would  not  be  easily  persuaded  to 
adopt  that  method,  whatever  might  be  the  prac- 
tice in  America. 

Professor  Corfield  said  the  principle  seemed  at 
least  practicable,  and  he  thought  it  the  correct  one. 
Heating  should  be  done  by  means  of  radiant  heat, 
and  not  by  means  of  air  previously  warmed.  If 
air  was  previously  warmed  it  would  lose  a portion 
of  ils  oxygen,  and  if  we  got  air  short  of  oxygen 
we  had  to  breathe  a greater  number  of  limes  to 
supply  the  required  amount,  and  that  meant  more 
effort.  Premises  should  not  be  previously 
warmed. 

Mr.  Blashill  (London)  was  satisfied  that  the 
breathing  of  warmed  air  was  not  refreshing. 
Some  means  must  be  found  to  make  the  air  warm 
in  very  cold  winters.  In  the  climate  of  that 
country  (Hungarj-)  the  gas-stove  was  as  much  a 
necessity  as  the  open  fireplace  in  Engkind.  He 
had  seen  at  Hildesheim  in  Germany  a combina- 
tion stove,  well  calculated  to  supply  both  uV.rfa'i- 
ra/a,  and  it  was  the  best  kind  of  stove  he  had 
seen  for  warming  buildings  in  a very  cold  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Cates),  after  a brief  criticism 


* h is  needless  to  say  that  "C  decline  to  accept 
M.  Tr^Iat’s  dictum  cn  this  point. --En. 


from  Herr  F.  Siemens  (Dresden),  who  subse- 
quently read  a paper  on  ” Healing  by  Gas,”  and  i 
remarks  by  one  or  two  other  speakers,  wound  up  3 
the  debate.  He  said  the  discussion  had  been  of  { 
great  interest,  and  was  well  worthy  of  the  most  1 
careful  consideration.  A point  not  mentioned  he  ; 
hoped  would  not  be  lost  sight  of— the  means  of  f 
warming  in  staircases.  They  ought  to  guard  i 
against  the  loss  caused  by  letting  the  air  cool  ! 
during  the  night,  which  necessitated  a great  extra  i 
expense  for  re-healing  in  the  morning.  That  was  5 
avoided  in  Germany  by  the  use  of  the  stove,  , 
as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Blashill.  The  admission  1 
made  by  M.  Emile  Trelat,  who  referred  to  the  ; 
cheerfulness  of  the  English  open  fire-grate,  was  ; 
significant,  and  if  they  could  succeed  in  combining  ; 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  open  fire  with  the  economy  1 
of  the  close  stove,  as  used  in  North  Germany,  , 
they  would  have  solved  an  important  problem. 

The  presidency  having  been  transferred  to  Herr  r 
Steindl,  architect  of  the  new  Houses  of  Patlia-  • 
ment  of  Budapest,  recently  illustrated  in  the  : 
Builder^  several  German  and  Hungarian  papers  1 
were  read  on  heating  by  gas  and  electricity. 

In  other  sections  papers  were  read  on  the  Shone  ; 
system  of  sewerage,  as  carried  out  at  Arad,  in  1 
Hungary,  by  Mr.  Parecz,  Municipal  Engineer  of  f 
Arad  ; by  M.  Sijnions,  C.E.,  of  Rotterdam,  on  1 
the  “ Liernur  System  of  Sewage  Treatment,  as  s 
Carried  out  at  Amsterdam  ” ; by  Dr.  J.  C.  . 
Thresh,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Essex  t 
County  Council,  on  the  “ Hygiene  of  Drinking-  - 
Water”;  by  Mr.  H.  Robinson,  C.E.,  on  1 
**  Sewage  and  Water  Purification  by  Filtration”;  : 
and  by  Dr.  F Stevens.  U.P.H.  (Camberwell),  , 
on  “ Men  Employed  in  Sewers,”  the  author  r 
taking  a favourable  view  of  the  hygienic  coo-  - 
ditions  under  which  such  men  carry  on  their  Jr 
occupations. 

At  the  third  silting  of  the  nnited  sections  deal-  - 
ing  with  the  Hygiene  of  Public  Buildings  and  i 
Dwellings  among  the  most  important  papers  read  1 
wercthose  of  Mr.  Th.  W.  Aldwinkle,  F.R.I.IkA.,  , 
on  l)ie  “Planning  of  Fever  Hospitals”  and  of  I 
Herr  Ferdinand  Fellner,  architect,  of  Vienna,  on  i 
the  “Protection  of  Theatres  from  Fire  Mr.  . 
Thos.  Blashill,  L.  C.  C.,  being  unanimously  voted 
to  the  presidential  chair. 

Tlu  Pla7imns  of  Fer.’er  Hospitals.  — Mr.  , 
Ald%vinckle’s  paper  was  practically  a descrip-  • 
tion  of  the  new  h’ever  Hospital  at  Shooters’  Hill, 
now  in  course  of  erection  from  the  author’s  designs  ] • 
for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  of  which  the  1 
following  are  the  leading  points  : — 

The  Asylums  Board  having  found  themselves,  ; 
during  the  scarlet  fever  epidemic  in  London  of  i 
1S92-3,  in  a serious  deficiency  as  regards  fever  ; 
hospital  accommodation,  decided  (after  erecting;: 
two  lemporary  hospitals)  to  erect  three  permanent  i 
fever  hospitals,  each  for  500  beds,  and  the  first  • 
one  to  be  commenced  was  the  Brook  Hospital,  I 
the  drawings  for  which  were  laid  by  Mr.  > 
Alciwinckle  before  the  Congress.  Before  issuing  < 
their  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  plans,  a 
specially-appointed  Committee  of  the  Asylums  i 
Board  made  a most  exhaustive  inquiry,  extendii^  , 
over  several  months,  as  to  the  necessar)’  require-  : 
ments  for  a large  fever  hospital,  and  visited  all 
the  important  and  modern  institutions  of  a 
similar  character,  with  the  result  that  the  i 
instructions  issued  to  the  architect  were  ol  i 
the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  charac-  i 
ler,  and  having  been  printed,  formed,  in  i 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  most  complete  and  . 
advanced  text-book  in  existence  on  the  subject  ' 
of  the  requirements  of  a fever  hospital.  The 
Brook  Hospital  site  is  one  which  fulfils  nearly  all  i 
the  requirements  of  an  ideal  hospital  site.  Placed 
at  a level  of  over  200  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
facing  northwards  towards  Shooter’s  Hill-road, 
the  land  falls  rapidly  towards  the  south,  so  that 
the  building  can  be  arranged  in  terraces  facing 
the  south,  so  as  to  be  shielded  from  the  north  and 
east  winds.  The  main  principles  on  which  the 
hospital  is  designed  are  : — 

Separate  entrances  for  infected  and  non- 
inlecied  business. 

The  separation  of  the  staff  quarters  from 
infected  buildings. 

The  complete  separation  of  diseases. 

The  isolation  of  alien  diseases. 

The  provision  of  abundant  light  and  air  to  all 
buildings. 

The  following  is  a general  description  of  the 
plan.  In  the  front  portion  of  the  site  are 
placed  the  several  administration  buiklings, 
such  as  the  official  block,  the  kitchen  and  stores, 
the  matron’s  office  and  needle-room,  the  doctor  s 
residence,  and  three  homes,  respectively  for  the 
nurses,  female  servants,  and  male  servants.  The 
main  portion  of  the  hos]fital  proper,  or  the 
infected  building,  stands  to  the  rear  of  the 
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administration  building,  and  well  separated  there- 
fron^,  and -consists  of  eight  two-storied  pavilions 
for  scarlet  fever,  four  similar  but  shorter  portions 
for  diphtheria  and  enteric  fever,  and  six  one- 
storied  pavilions  for  isolation  wards.  These 
pavilions  are  connected  with  each  other  and  with 
^he  administration  building  by  means  of  covered 
ways,  having  open  sides.  There  are  two  en- 
trances to  the  hospital  from  Shooters’  Ilill-road, 
•both  being  controlled  from  one  porter’s  lodge. 
The  “'infected  entrance”  leads  to  the  receiving 
v/ards,  main  pavilions,  and  laundry ; and  the 
“ non-infected  entrance”  leads  to  the  official 
block,  store-yard,  and  staff  quarters.  By  this 
■arrangement  persons  from  the  outside,  having 
business  with  the  hospital,  are  not  in  any- 
way brought  into  communication  with  infected 
buildings.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
store-jard,  which  is  immediately  opposite  to  the 
“ non-infected  entrance.” 

The  several  homes  for  the  staff  have  been 
arranged  upon  the  principle  that  each  home 
should  have  the  resident  supervision  of  the 
.--uperior  officer  immediately  responsible  for  its 
•discipline.  Thus  the  matron  will  reside  in  the 
Nurses’  Home,  the  housekeeper  in  the  Female 
Servant’s  Home,  and  the  Steward’s  House  will 
.adjoin  the  Men-servants’  Home.  The  nurses’ 
home  (for  194  nurses)  is  arranged  as  three  sepa- 
rate blocks  (one  for  night  nurses  only),  and  the 
-mess  rooms  and  sitting  and  recreation  rooms  are 
-of  one  story  only,  with  open  roofs.  All  the 
-main  corridors  of  this  home  have  large  bay 
-windows  in  the  centre  of  one  side,  for  light  and 
ventilation. 

'I'here  are  eight  main  pavilions  for  scarlet  fever, 
all  of  the  same  type.  Each  pavilion  consists  of 
two  floors,  the  ground  floor  being  on  an  average 
•6  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  staircase  communi- 
cating with  the  upper  floor  is  entirely  cut  off  from 
any  connexion  with  the  lower  floor.  Each  main 
ward  contains  twenty  beds,  and  each  bed  has  a 
•lineal  wall  space  of  12  ft.,  a floor  area  of 
156  ft.,  and  a cubic  space  of  2,028  ft.  There 
lis  also  on  each  floor  a separation  ward  for  two 
beds.  This  ward  is  for  patients  of  the  same  class 
of  disease,  but  who  require  special  treatment  or 
.attention.  Each  separation  ward  has  its  own 
water-closet  with  intervening  lobby  with  cross 
ventilation.  The  duty-room  or  ward-scullery  is 
so  placed  that  it  directly  overlooks  both  the  main 
■and  separation  wards.  The  bath  • room  and 
'la%'atory  are  at  the  corridor  end  of  the  ward. 
The  turret  or  annexe  for  water-closets,  &c.,  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  east  side  of  the  main 
ward  with  an  intervening  lobby  with  cross 
ventilation.  It  will  contain  two  water-closets, 
a slop-sink,  and  a scalding  - sink  for  bed- 
pans.  All  these  will  be  of  the  “Bracket” 
type,  so  as  to  leave  the  floor  clear  for  w’ashing 
down.  These  floors,  as  well  as  those  in  the  bath- 
•rooms  and  lavatories,  will  be  laid  with  a fall 
towards  a glazed  channel  discharging  into  an 
external  waste-pipe,  so  that  the  floor  can  be 
•cleansed  daily  with  the  hose-pipe.  The  adminis- 
trative corridor  ofaward  pavilion  is  imjjortant,  as 
much  businessis  transacted  therein.  This  corridor 
TS  well  lighted  by  a bay  window  12  ft.  wide. 
Leading  from  this  corridor  are  a linen  store,  and  a 
larder  having  a north  light. 

The  warming  and  venlilation  of  these  wards 
auust  be  considered  together.  The  wards  will 
be  wanned  partly  by  open  ventilating  fireplaces, 
and  partly  l)y  a low  pressure  hot-water  apparatus, 
with  copper  radiator  under  the  windows,  en- 
closed in  cast-iron  cases  with  brass  lid  and  wire 
gratings.  These  cases  communicate  through  the 
wall  with  the  external  air,  which  is  warmed  by 
impinging  unon  the  copper  coils  and  then  enters 
the  ward.  The  inlet  venlihation  of  the  wards  is 
by  the  following  means: — By  windows  on  both 
sides,  having  hopper  sashes  close  to  ceiling-level  ; 
by  the  ventilating  stoves  and  radiator  cases  above 
•described  ; and  liy  galvanised-iron  hit-and-miss 
ventilators  placed  in  the  external  walls  at  the 
floor-level.  The  exhaust  ventilation  is  thus 
effected  : — By  the  open  windows  above  described  ; 
by  the  ooen  fireplaces:  and  by  vertical  shafts, 
lined  with  glazed  bricks,  and  terminating  about 
' 10  ft.  above  the  roof,  in  which  an  upward 
I cuirent  is  caused  by  steam  copper  coils. 

The  wards  for  diphtheria  and  enteric  fever  will 
be  of  similar  arrangement,  but  the  main  wards, 

. -90  ft.  long,  will  contain  only  twelve  beds,  and 
! each  bed  will  have  a lineal  wall-space  of  15  ft., 

, a floor  area  of  195  ft.,  and  a cubic  space  of 
I -2.535  ft.  These  large  areas,  which  greatly  add  to 
I the  cost  of  the  hospital,  were  only  decided  upon 
I in  deference  to  the  unanimous  opinions  of 
I medical  experts.  The  floors  of  all  wards  will  be 
, of  wax -polished  Indian  teak.  The  walls  will  be 
I fi.ni  hed  with  Keene’s  cement  worked  to  a polished 


surface  ; and  all  internal  angles,  both  vertical  and 
horizonlai,  will  be  rounded.  The  laundry  is 
placed  to  the  west  of  the  site,  and  will  consist  of 
two  separate  and  distinct  laundries,  one  for 
patients  and  one  for  the  staff.  Attached  will  also 
be  the  disinfector  and  destructor.  The  hospital 
will  be  lighted  throughout  with  electric  light. 

Attached  to  the  hospital,  but  under  separate 
management,  will  be  an  ambulance  station.  This 
will  comprise  stabling  for  twenty  horses,  sheds 
for  eighteen  ambulance,  mess-room  and  cubicles 
for  twenty-four  male  servants  and  eight  female 
servants,  a complete  home  for  eight  small-pox 
nurses,  a complete  laundry,  and  a residence  for 
the  superintendent.  The  cost  of  the  hospital  and 
ambulance  station,  including  land,  when  com- 
pleted and  furnished  will  be  about  250, ocx)/. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  Mr.  M.  W.  Ack worth  (Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board),  Mr.  Councillor  Dick  and  Mr. 
Councillor  Macfarlane  (Glasgow),  Mr.  Pollard 
(Edinburgh),  Professor  Smith  (King’s  College), 
Professor  Banister  Fletcher  (City  of  London),  and 
one  or  two  foreign  members  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Ackworth  criticised  the  design  on  econo- 
mical grounds.  He  thought  the  interests  of  the 
ratepayers  had  been  entirely  left  out  of  sight,  the 
cost  of  500/.  per  bed  being  unprecedentedly 
extravagant. 

Mr.  Dick  expressed  similar  views,  and  objected 
to  two  entrances  as  an  element  of  danger. 

Mr.  Pollard  adduced  a fact  with  regard  to 
Edinburgh  which,  in  his  opinion,  thoroughly 
justified  a liberal  expenditure  of  money,  even 
when  raised  by  the  rates,  where  the  expenditure 
was  wisely  directed,  and  an  adequate  object  was 
sought  to  be  obtained.  In  Edinburgh  3, coo, 000/. 
had  been  spent  in  the  last  few  years  in  schemes  of 
improvement,  but  as  a result  of  those  improve- 
ments the  rateable  value  of  property  had  been 
augmented  to  the  extent  of  no  less  than 
4,000,000/. 

Mr.  Macfarlane  said  London  was  a large  city, 
and  ought  to  have  the  best  hospital  that  could 
possibly  be  built.  As  a representative  of  Glasgow, 
he  would  accept  with  pleasure  such  an  hospital. 

Professor  Roger  Smith  said  this  very  question 
of  cost  had  received  the  greatest  consideration. 
At  first  plans  had  been  prepared  showing  a con- 
siderably less  cost  per  bed,  but  they  were  referred 
back,  and  the  plans  finally  approved  involved  an 
increased  cost  estimated  at  some  thousands  of 
pounds.  The  cost  might  have  been  lessened  by 
omitting  (he  ambulance  station  from  the  design, 
but  the  hospital  being  away  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  London,  it  was  thought  better  to  take 
advantage  of  the  building  of  the  hospital  to 
provide  the  district  with  a much-wanted  am- 
bulance station.  Mr.  Councillor  Dick  had 
objected  to  the  two  entrances,  but  the  porter’s 
lodge  was  situated  between  them,  and  no  one 
could  go  in  without  being  seen. 

Professor  Banister  Fletcher  thought  the  discus- 
sion should  be  based  on  the  fact  that  this  was  an 
experimental  hospital,  in  which  the  chief  object 
was  to  oljtain  the  best  plan  of  (he  best  hospital 
that  could  be  erected.  In  such  an  experiment 
the  question  of  cost  was  not  a paramount  con- 
sideration. It  would  often  happen  that  where  a 
building  was  properly  planned,  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  management  would  be  reduced  in 
consequence.  The  first  necessity  was  to  obtain 
such  a plan  that  disease  could  be  best  combatted 
and  thus  the  term  of  occupancy  by  the  patient  be 
reduced.  This  would  in  itself  be  a saving  to  the 
ratepayer.  The  ratio  that  rates  and  taxes  bore  to 
rent  in  England  was  lower  than  in  continental 
countries.  He  had  been  informed  that  in  Vienna, 
for  instance,  the  rales  were  as  high  as  40  per 
cent,  of  the  rent  or  the  rateable  value. 

Mr.  Pollard  (To'vn  Councillor,  Edinburg), 
then  read  a paper  forwarded  by  Mr.  Campbell 
Douglas  (Glasgow),  o.-:  the  same  subject.  The 
planning  of  a fever  hospital  involved  so  many 
special  considerations,  that  the  skill  of  the  best 
architects  was  severely  taxed.  The  general 
principles  as  to  the  selection  of  aspects,  con- 
venience of  management,  complete  separation  of 
the  wards  from  the  administrative  departments 
and  the  staff,  were  common  to  all  such  buildings, 
but  there  was  plenty  of  scope  for  great  diversity 
in  architectural  details.  It  was  not  necessary 
that  a fever  hospital  should  be  far  removed 
from  centres  of  population.  The  small-pox 
hospital  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  situated 
in  the  Canongate,  was  not  found  to  be 
an  evil,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  on 
the  other  side  in  the  case  of  Sheffield.  In  the 
paper,  particulars  were  given  of  the  small-pox 
hospital  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow, 
which  contained,  in  13  pavilions,  390  beds  (30  in 


each),  a remarkable  thing  about  which  was  that 
in  the  more  modern  one-story  hospital  at  Glasgow 
the  death-rate  was  10  per  cent. , while  in  the  old 
three-story  building  in  the  Canongate  at  Edin- 
burgh the  death-rate  was  only  6 per  cent.  Hos- 
pital accommodation  ought  to  be  provided  in  pro- 
portion to,  at  least,  i per  1,000  of  the  population, 
but  per  1,000  was  better.  He  recommended 
for  hospitals  an  American  portable  bath,  formed 
of  “Fibrine,”  a sort  papier  maclic. 

Mr.  Blashill,  having  briefly  wound  up  this  por- 
tion of  the  discussion,  vacated  the  chair  in  favour 
of  the  local  president. 

( To  be  conchtded  in  our  next  issue. ) 


Jllustrations, 

STUDY  FOR  RERKDOS  FOR  HOLY 
TRINITY  CHURCH,  CHELSEA. 

SHE  drawing  now  illustrated  is  one  of  a 
series  of  studies  made  for  the  proposed 
new  reredos  in  Mr.  Sedding’s  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Sloane-square.  It  was  not 
intended  to  be  in  any  way  final,  but  to  be  used 
as  a suggestion,  a guide  to  future  efforts.  It 
embodies  the  re.sults  of  many  elevations  done  to 
scale,  and  was  sketched  in  perspective  as  it 
would  probably  appear  in  relation  to  the  sur- 
rounding architecture.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  give  atmospheric  effect,  which  would  have 
been  entirely  out  of  place,  the  object  being  to 
get  a harmonious  arrangement  of  masses,  to 
realise  relations,  to  produce  a pattern  of  varying 
forms  in  various  positions,  to  make  a mosaic  by 
mingling  masses  of  material  ; it  was  an  effort, 
in  fine,  towards  what  my  friend  Mr.  J,  Attwood 
Slater  happily  called  the  “Interference  of 
forms,”  “the  nearest  approach  in  form  to 
iridescence  in  colour.”  This  latter  would  of 
itself  give  reason  for,  and  justification  of  my 
intention  to  put  a high  reredos  in  front  of  the 
east  window,  instead  of  weakly  subordinating  it, 
as  many  critics  desire. 

It  has  long  been  a commonplace  in  the  design 
of  interiors  that  the  interest  of  the  .spectator 
should  be  excited,  and  his  attention  compelled  to 
some  object  of  interest,  before  passing  to  the  real 
end  and  termination  of  the  building.  The 
bounds  and  limitations  of  the  view  should  be 
rather  suggested  than  brutally  defined,  gently  led 
up  to  than  abruptly  declared. 

By  these  means  only  can  mystery  be  obtained, 
the  spirit  of  the  spectator  kept  on  the  alert,  and 
that  most  delightful  of  all  sensations,  the  expecta- 
tion of  surprise,  awaken'jcl  and  gratified. 

More  than  this,  to  say,  as  many  do,  that 
because  a certain  window  has  been  designed, 
nothing  should  be  placed  in  front  of  it,  is  to 
assume  that  the  building  was  made  for  the 
window,  and  not  the  window  for  the  building. 
It  is  to  forget  that  in  the  Christian  Church  the 
altar  and  it.s  surroundings  form  the  central 
feature,  the  reason  of  the  building’s  being,  and 
that,  though  the  eastern  wall  be  built  of  precious 
stones,  and  the  window  glazed  with  gems  and 
jewels,  yet  reredos  and  tabernacle  tower  over  all. 

H.  Wilson. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  we,  who 
were  among  the  “critics”  referred  to,  are  quite 
converted  ; we  still  have  an  impression  that  a very 
large  and  elaborate  traceriecl  cast  window  is 
meant  to  be  seen  from  the  church.  But  we  are 
quite  sure  that  many  of  our  readers  will  enjoy 
Mr.  Wilson’s  characteristic  defence  of  his  position 
as  much  as  we  do. — Ed. 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR 
DARLINGTON  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

We  are  unfortunately  unable  to  give  the  plans 
which  would  have  explained  this  elevation,  for 
the  reasons  referred  to  in  our  “ Note  ” on  page  1 50 
— viz.,  that  all  the  writing  in  the  plans 
sent  to  us  would  have  become  illegible 
on  reduction  of  the  plan  to  the  necessary 
size  for  our  page,  and  it  would  therefore  have 
been  unintelligible.  The  elevation,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  last  Royal  Academy  Exhibition, 
shows  the  side  view  of  the  design,  which  was 
submitted  in  competition  by  the  author,  Mr.  T.  F. 
Pennington.  The  left-hand  portion  of  the  eleva- 
tion shows  the  flank  of  the  large  hall  for  public 
rneetings,  and  the  right-hand  portion  the  muni- 
cipal offices,  divided  on  the  ground  floor  by  a 
transverse  corridor  with  entrances  at  each  end, 
one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  elevation.  The 
Mayor’s  suite  of  rooms  are  at  the  right-hand  of 
the  block,  the  large  window  at  the  extreme  right 
of  the  elevation  being  that  of  the  committee- 
room  which  forms  part  of  the  suite.  In  the 
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MKTRES  AND  FEET. 

Sir, — Kindly  help  a dull  boy  anent  the  EgyptiaDi 
competition.  He  has  drawn  a design  in  English 
feet  of  the  size  demanded,  namely  i-joom..  but  it 
is  necessary  to  figure  it  in  metres  and  millimetres. 
What  is  the  rule?  or  does  any  book  contain  a table? 

Holtzapffel  says  the  metre  is  equal  to  39‘37t-* 
Murray  (the  publisher)  in  " Guide  to  France,"  3'28i. 
Morgan,  3'37. — Yours  respectfully,  Herbert, 

***  A French  mitre  is,  according  to  our  informa- 
tion, 3‘28o9  English  feet,  which  coincides  almost 
exactly  with  "Murray." — Ed. 


lEbc  Stuhcnt’5  Column. 


to  what  extent  prices  exceed  London  prices  for 
domestic  work.  1.  H.  Gregory. 


DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
S U PPLY.  — X II. 

MONGST  the  principal  materials  employed 
in  waterworks  construction  the  following 
are  included  : — Iron  (cast  and  wrought). 


steel,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  Brass,  gun-metal  1 
bronze,  stone,  bricks,  concrete,  cement,  lime, 
gravel,  sand,  clay,  and  wood. 

Cast  and  wrought  iron  and  steel  are  made  from 
■ - = — which  is  manufactured  from  iron  ore. 


‘ pig-iron. 


public  hall  portion  of  the  elevation,  the  long  low 
windows  beneath  the  principal  ones  serve  to  light 
some  seats  which  are  rather  ingeniously  contrived 
in  the  bays.  The  single  windows  below  light  an 
emergency  corridor  for  exit. 

The  plan  was  arranged  so  that  the  public  hall 
could,  if  desired,  be  used  in  connexion  with  the 
Mayor’s  reception  rooms  ; and,  at  the  same  time, 
it  could  be  entirely  cut  off  from  the  municipal 
buildings,  if  in  use  in  the  daytime,  by  the  locking 
of  the  doors  of  inler-communication. 


it  was  too  late  to  make  any  change  in  the  publica- 
tion. 


doiTCsponbence. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Builckr. 


“SUMMER  COTTAGE”  FOR  THE  ISLE 
OF  WIGHT. 

This  house  was  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a family  needing  a seaside  residence, 
containing  only  one  large  living-room,  about 
30  ft.  by  18  ft.,  a good  hall,  which  could  also  be 
used  as  a sitting-room,  and  several  bedrooms  and 
the  usual  offices.  A large  balcony  for  meals  in 
Continental  fashion,  and  a verandah  or  “ stoop” 
below,  were  also  provided. 

The  building  was  to  be  principally  of  concrete, 
formed  of  shingle  from  the  beach,  the  face  of  the 
lower  portion  finished  yellow  roughcast,  the  upper 
walls  having  bands  of  grey  brickwork,  the 
decoration  round  the  doorhead  being  in  sgraffito. 
The  roofing  was  to  be  of  grey  slates,  and  the 
whole  of  the  woodwork  painted  white. 

Victor  T.  Jones. 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  LOCAL 
BOARD  OFFICES,  BEXIIILL. 

This  drawing  was  prepared  for  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition,  from  a design  submitted  in 
competition  for  the  Local  Board  Offices,  Bexhill. 
Red  brick,  Balh-stone,  and  tiles,  with  creosoted 
timber  in  the  gables,  were  the  materials  proposed 
for  the  execution  of  the  work. 

The  original  drawings  formed  one  of  the  three 
sets  placed  by  the  board.  A plan  of  one  floor  is 
appended.  


“PICTORIAL  ARCHITECTURE.” 

Sir,— I have  noticed  in  your  journal  of  September 
15  a letter  signed  ‘ ‘ Student,"  referring  to  my  picture, 
"The  Trial  of  Joan  of  Arc,"  with  Editor's  footnote. 
May  I state  in  reply  that  though  the  effect  and 
lighting  of  the  background  were  studied  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Church,  an  inspection  will  show 
that  the  architectural  details  are  in  many  ways 
distinctly  not  the  same,  excepting  the  Norman  work, 
which  is  identical  with  that  in  France. 

The  alterations  I made  in  the  Gothic  some  were 
based  upon  examples  given  in  M.  Viollel-le-Duc's 
" Dictionnaire  Raissont^,”  such  as  the  flamboyant 
panels  in  the  recess,  which  in  no  way  resemble 
English  architecture.  I should  mention  that  the 
Chapel  of  Rouen  Castle,  in  which  the  trial  took 
place,  has  long  since  been  destroyed. 

The  indifference  to  details  mentioned  in  your  Note 
is  not  correct  in  my  case,  as  1 took  great  pains  when 
painting  the  picture  to  visit  the  locality  to  obtain  all 
possible  information.  hRED  Roe. 

*,*  The  very  small  bit  of  "flamboyant"  detail 
in  the  tracery  of  one  panel  might  well  escape  notice, 
and,  after  all,  it  does  not  represent  anything  that  is 
not  found  occasionally  in  late  English  Decorated 
work.  The  Norman  capital  is  not  exactly  the  same 
in  France  ; it  very  soon  took  an  English  form,  and 
if  Mr.  Roe  looks  under  " Chapiteau"  in  Viollet-le- 
Uuc,  he  will  see  that  the  French  architect  only  gives 
the  duplex  form  of  cushion  capital  as  characteristic 
of  France,  and  refers  to  that  as  found  "all  over 
Germany  and  in  the  Rhine  provinces  of  France." 
The  general  aspect  of  the  interior  in  the  picture  is 
certainly  English,  and,  whatever  painters  may  think, 
to  architects  it  must  seem  an  odd  proceeding  to 
seek  local  colour  for  a French  interior  by  making  a 
study  from  an  English  interior. — Ed. 


Pig-iron  is  the  name  given  to  the  crude  unpurified 
metal  in  the  form  that  it  is  first  obtained  from  tht 
blast  furnaces,  and  is  classified  as  : — i.  Bessemer, 
2.  Foundry,  3.  Forge. 

Bessemer  “ pig”  is  dark  grey,  contains  a large 
proportion  of  free  carbon,  a small  quantity  0; 
silicon  and  manganese,  and  is  practically  free  froir 
sulphur  and  phosphorus.  It  is  principally  usee 
for  conversion  into  steel  (Bessemer  process) 
Foundry  “pig”  contains  a large  proportion  0 
free  carbon,  and  is  therefore  specially  adapted  foi 
foundry  work.  Forge  “ pig  ” contains  little  frei 
carbon,  and  is  therefore  adapted  for  conversioi 
into  wrought-iron. 

Cast-iron  is  obtained  by  remelting  foundr 
“pig ’’.iron  in  a small  furnace  called  a ciipols( 
Inferior  castings  are  sometimes  run  direct  froo 
the  blast  furnace.  Cast-iron  is  sub-divided  into 
I.  grey,  2.  white,  3.  mottled. 

Grey  cast-iron  is  made  from  the  best  foundr 
pig,  and  produces  the  best  castings.  White  cast 
iron  is  made  from  forge-pig,  and  is  only  used  fc 
the  most  inferior  descriptions  of  castings.  Mottle 
cast-iron  is  a mixture  of  the  grey  and  whit 
varieties.  If  a little  nitric  acid  he  applied  to 
clean  fractured  surface  of  cast-iron  it  will  give 
black  stain  with  the  grey  variety  and  a brow 
stain  with  the  white  variety.  White  and  mottle 
cast-iron  do  not  rust  so  readily  as  the  gre 
variety.  Chilled  castings  are  produced  by  usin; 
metal  moulds. 

Malleable  cast-iron  is  produced  by  subsequent! 
heating  castings  in  an  annealing  oven  with  som 
substance  containing  an  excess  of  p.xygen.  Tli 
oxygen  combines  with  the  carbon  in  the  castin 
to  "a  certain  depth,  depending  upon  the  lengthy  1 
exposure,  rendering  that  portion  of  the  castin 
similar  to  wrought-iron. 

Cast-iron  contains  a Urge  percentage  of  carbo 
(from  2 per  cent,  to  6 per  cent.).  It  is  chief 
used  in  waterworks  construction  in  the  manufa' 
tare  of  pipes,  the  bodies  of  sluice  and  other  valvi 
and  appliances,  in  the  heavy  parts  of  engines  ar 
pumps,  for  roof-trusses,  and  for  ironwork  gen 
rally  which  will  not  be  subjected  to  tension. 

Wrought-iron  is  generally  prepared  from  forg 
pig,  by  puddling,  after  which  it  is  rolled  at 
The  diflerei 


CONSERVATIVE  CLUB,  GLASGOW. 

This  is  a reproduction  of  a perspective  draw- 
ing of  this  building,  which  was  exhibited  in  the 

Royal  Academy  this  year.  We  regret  that  we  ____  

are  unable  to  give  any  plan  or  description  of  it  1 your  columns  whether  any  reader  can  furnisn  me 
owing  to  the  absence  from  town  of  the  architect,  | wdtb  the  names 


BUILDING  IN  GUERNSEY. 

Sir.— Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  inquire  through 


Foi"  Edl:  of  S . = were  not  infc  i Su^rnsey,  Channel  Islands  ; also  (roughly  speaking) 


converted’  into  “puddle-bars.”  The  diflere: 
qualities  of  “ puddle-bars  ” are  : — i.  Puddled  ' 
•ough  bars.  2.  Merchant  bar,  or  common  iro 
3.  Best  bar.  4.  Best  best  bar.  5.  Best  bfi 
best  bar.  6.  Scrap  bar  ; which  is  again  su 
divided  into  “ best  scrap”  and  “best  best  scrap 

Wrought-iron  is  practically  free  from  carbo 
and  should  not  contain  more  than  '15  per  cer 
Wrought-iron  is  chiefly  used  in  waterworks  co 
struction  in  the  manufacture  of  lubes,  for  ro 
trusses,  girders,  and  for  iron-work  exposed 
tension,  or  where  forging  is  necessary. 

Steel  is  defined  by  Dr.  Percy  as  “iron  co 
taining  a small  percentage  of  carbon,  the  all 
having  the  property  of  taking  a temper.” 
contains  from  -12  to  1-5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  ai 
is,  therefore,  in  composition,  midway  betwe 
cast  and  wrought-iron.  Steel  is  manufactured* 
two  ways  ; — 

I.  By  extracting  a portion  of  its  carbon  fre 


• Inckts,  we  pres-.ime,  and  ihe  two  succeeding  figu 
feet.  Our  conespondent  U not  very  precise  in  his  way 
Slating  things.— Ld. 
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cast-iron  (Siemens’  process).  2.  By  adding 
carbon  to  wrought-iron  (Bessemer  process). 

The  principal  varietie.s  of  steel  are  : — 

■I.  Blister  steel.  2.  Cast  steel.  3.  Mild  steel. 
4.  Puddled -steel. 

Steel  is  chiefly  used  in  waterworks  construction 
for  tubes,  and  largely  in  the  manufacture  of 
[engines  and  pumps,  for  girders,  and  generally 
iwhere  high  tensile  strains  have  to  be  supported. 
The  use  of  steel  is  rapidly  superseding  cast  and 
wrought  iron  for  most  engineering  purposes. 

Copper  is  principally  employed  for  roses  or 
strainers  for  pumps,  or  at  outlets  to  reservoirs  ; 
Also  for  floats  for  ball-taps,  &c. 

Lead  is  used  for  joining  cast-iron  pipes,  for 
naking  distributing-pipes,  for  weighting  pump- 


valves. 

Zyic  is  principally  used  for  cisterns,  covering 
roofs,  and  for  covering  iron  to  protect  it  fro.ii 
rusiing  (galvanising). 

All  wrought-iron  tubes  used  for  distributing 
water  should  be  galvanised.  This  is  effected  in 
he  following  manner.  The  iron  is  cleaned,  and 
heated,  is  dipped  into  molten  zinc, 
a Inch  formes  a protecting  coating  without 
injuring  the  iron. 

2'in  IS  used  for  coating  water-pipes  internally, 
■0  as  to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the 
vater. 

Brass  is  an  alloy  consisting  of  copper  and  zinc, 
n proportions  varying  from  2 to  t8  of  copper,  to 
. of  zinc.  Brass  is  Used  for  bushes  and  bearing 
iUrlaces,  but  is  inferior  to  bronze.  It  is  largely 
isetl  for  valves  and  taps.  ^ ^ 

Cun-meUxl  or  Bronze  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and 

Soft  Gun-metal  contains  S parts  of  tin  to  92  of 
^opper.  Hard  Gun-metal,  18  parts  of  tin  to  82 
lans  of  copper.  Beli-metal,  23J,  or  23,  parts  of 
in,  to  176^,  or  77,  parts  of  copper. 

^ Bronze  is  fusible,  and  makes  good  castings.  It 
j soft,  uniform  in  texture,  and  wears  evenly,  and 
k therefore  specially  suitable  for  bearing  surfaces, 
•oducing  little  friction.  Its  tenacity  is  high,  and 
does  not  corrode.  It  is  extensively  used  for 
lump-barrels,  valve-faces,  slides,  and  screws,  and 
,lso  for  making  the  best  valves  and  taps. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Unwin’s 
Machine  Design,”  gives  the  safe  limits  of  stress, 
ilh  a live  or  varying  load,  to  which  most  of  the 

aterials  described  above  may  be  exposed  : 

Safe  Limit  in  I.us.  Per  Square  Inch. 


bricks  in  thickness,  and  is  equal  to  cubic 
yards.  The  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
brickwork  for  a small  reservoir  maybe  useful  as 
indicating  the  points  to  be  included. 

Cost  of  Brickwork  per  cubic  yard. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

400  Stock  bricks  at  30s.  per  ra. , , . 12  o 

Cartage  3 o 

15  o 

fij  bushels  Portland 

I to  4 j cement  at  3s.  9d 5 o 

(.5i  bushels  sand  at  IS.  I W.  0 o 


Labour— Bricklayer:  5 hrs.  at6d. 
1 1 — Labourer  : 5 hrs.  at  3^d. 


6 


3 

9 


Tension. 

3.600 


Material. 

•ist-Iron...  

-Tought-Iron  Bars 

PlatcL  ...  

3ft  Steel,  L'ntempered  17,700 
ast  , , 

opper 


pression. 

10,400 


10,400 

xo.  400 

7,800 

10,000 

10,000 

7,800 

17.700 

17,700 

I3.0CO 

52,000 

52,000 

38,500 

3,600 

3.120 

2,300 

3.600 

— 

2,700 

3.120 

2,400 

un-metal  (or  Bronze) 

Slone  IS  used  in  waterworks  construction, 
Hiding  Uie  walls  of  reservoirs  and  filter-bed.s,  in 
:e  erection  of  engine  and  puruping  liouses,  and 
the  manufacture  of  concrete.  Except,  however, 
here  stone  is  plentiful  and  easily  worked^ 
asoniy  is  generally  superseded  by  brickwork  or 
ncrete.  Any  hard  stone  may  be  used  for  con- 
ite,  though  limestone  perhaps  give  the  best 
suits. 

Bricks  are  almo-t  indis,pensable  in  waterworks 
nstruction  fur  the  purposes  mentioned  above  in 
nnexion  with  stone,  and  often  form  a heavy 
m of  expense. 

The  best  quality  of  bricks  should  be  used, 
pecklly  for  outside  ■>vork.  The  cost  of  these  is, 
'wever,  frequently  prohibitive,  and  then  the 
:al  productions,  if  there  are  any,  must  be  care- 
ly  inspected  by  the  engineer.  Economy  only 
gins  when  efficiency  has  been  attained  ; but  the 
iciency  of  .a  material  depen-ds  upon  what  is 
)uired  of  it.  The  Aarieties  of  bricks  depending 
on  the  materials  used  and  the  subsequent 
mipulation  are  almost  endless.  For  general 
rk,  however,  the  variety  known  as  “Stocks” 

1 be  suitable.  These  are  hard-burned  bricks, 
Il-shaped  and^ound.  Staffordshire  blae-bricks 
: best  for  coping  purposes.  Good  bricks 
juld  be  sound,  free  from  cracks  and  flaws, 
nes  and  lumps  of  any  kind  (especially  lime), 
ey  should  be  regular  in  shape,  uniform  in 
s,  their  arrises  or  edges  should  be  square, 
light  and  sharply  defined  ; their  surfaces 
)uld  be  even,  not  hollow,  and  not  too  smooth, 
ey  should  not  absorb  more  than  one-sixth  of 
•ir  weight  of  water.  They  should  be  hard  and 
rnt  so  thoroughly  that  there  is  incipient  vitri- 
tion  throughout.  They  should  give  out  a 
ging  sound  when  struck  against  one  another, 
c cost  of  brickwork  is  calculated  by  the  rod  or 
' the  cubic  yard.  A rod  of  reduced  brickwork 
Insists  of  .?74i  superficial  feet,  one  and  a-half 


Say  30s.  per  cubic  yard. 

In  this  instance  the  bricks  were  obtained  from 
a local  brickyard,  and  were  of  inferior  quality, 
but  good  enough  for  the  work.  A thoroughly  good 
class  of  bricks  would  have  cost  663.  per  thousand, 
including  railway  carriage  and  extra  haulage. 
The  Portland  Cement  was  Hilton  & Anderson's, 
and  cost  los.  2d.  per  cask,  less  3s.  for  returned 
empties,  or  433.  per  ton  nett.,  on  rail  in  London. 
There  was  no  local  sand  suitable  for  mixing  with 
cement.  The  sand  estimated  for  wa.s  sea- 
sand,  costing  4s.  per  ton  on  rail,  and  to  this  had 
to  be  added  heavy  railway  carriage  and  haulage. 

Brickwork  in  reservoirs  should  always  be  laid 
in  Portland  cement  or  the  best  hydraulic  lime. 

Concrete  is  extensively  used  in  waterworks 
construction,  both  for  foundations  and  for  entire 
structures.  The  materials  for  concrete  are  : — 
I.  The  aggregate  or  body.  2.  The  matrix  or 
mortar. 

The  _ aggregate  may  consist  of  broken  stone, 
slag,  bits  of  brick  or  almost  any  hard  material. 
It  should  be  broken  to  about  a 2^-in.  gauge.  The 
matrix  is  either  lime  or  cement  and  sand.  The 
proportions  in  which  the  aggregate  and  matrix 
are  taken  should  depend  upon  the  proportion  of 
void  to  solid  in  the  former.  This  can  be  found 
out  by  filling  a water-tight  box  of  known  capacity 
with  the  aggregate,  and  then  noting  the  quantity 
of  w'ater  that  can  be  poured  into  the  box  without 
overflowing. 

One  cubic  yard  of  stone,  broken  to  2j-in.  gauge, 
contains  10  cubic  ft.  voids  ; one  cubic  yard  of  do., 
broken  to  2-in.  gauge,  contains  ft.  voids  ; one 
cubic  yard  of  do.,  broken  to  lUin.  gauge,  con- 
tains 1 cubic  ft.  voids.  Shingle  contains  9 ft. 
cuoic  voids.  Thames  ballast  (which  contains  the 
necessary  sand),  contains  4j  cubic  ft.  voids. 

If  the  aggregate  consists  of  stones  of  various 
sizes,  the  voids  will  be  reduced.  When  the 
concrete  is  intended  for  foundations  wherestrength 
is  necessary,  and  imperviousness  is  immaterial, 
the  matrix  may  be  slightly  less  than  the  voids.  If, 
however,  imperviousness  is  the  first  consideration 
the  matrix  must  exceed  the  voids. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
concrete  for  the  work  above  referred  to  : — 

Materials  for  i cubic  yard  of  concrete  (6  parts 
broken  stone  to  i part  mortar) : — Broken  stone 
6 parts  = 27  cubic  ft.  ; sand  2 parts  = 9 cubic 
ft.  j Portland  cement,  i part  = 3‘5i  bushels. 

Days  of  a Bricklayer's  Labourer. 

Per  cubic 
yard. 

Measuring  the  materials  •04') 

Turning  over  twice  ‘oS  j 

Filling  into  barrows -05  [ 

Wheeling,  say  25  yards  -03  I Hurst’s 

Levelling  in  layers -02  ''  Handbook. 

Ramming  ‘03  j 

■23  J 

Esiunate  per  Cubic  Yard  of  Concrete. 

£ s-  cl. 

Broken  stone  (aUin.  gauge)  27  cubic 

ft.  at  2s.  6d o a 6 

Sand,  9 cubic  ft.  at  17s.  6d.  per  ton.  o 7 loi 

Portland  Cement.  3-51  bushels  o 13  2” 

Labour,  ’23  days  at  2s.  iid.  o o 8A 


work,  J-in.  thick,  i of  Portland  cement  to  2 of  , 
sand  ; — 


Portland  Cement  ’21  bushels  at  3s.  9d. 
Sand  ’42  ,,  ,,  IS.  id. 

Plasterer  and  Labourer  '08  days  14s  7d. 


Portland  Cement  is  grey  in  colour,  weighs  from 
112  lbs.  per  striked  bushel,  and  should  be  ground 
so  fine  that  after  passing  through  a sieve  contain- 
ing 2,500  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  the  residuum 
shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent.  Briquettes  made 
from  the  cement  and  immersed  in  water,  when 
sufficiently  set,  for  seven  days,  should  be  capable 
of  sustaining  a tensile  stress  of  at  least  300  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch. 

Lime. — Hydraulic  limes  or  limes  capable  of 
setting  under  water,  are  frequently  used  in  water- 
works construction,  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
cement.  The  blue  and  brown  Lias  limes  are 
examples.  If  of  good  quality  they  give  excellent 
results. 

Gravel  is  used  for  filter-beds  and  for  making 
concrete.  In  either  case  it  must  be  clean  and 
free  from  vegetable  matter. 

Sand  is  used  for  filler-beds,  and  for  mixing 
with  cement  and  lime  for  moriar,  and  for  making 
concrete.  For  filter-beds  the  sand  must  be  clean, 
uniform,  but  not  too  fine  in  grain,  sharp,  and 
approaching  pure  silica  as  closely  as  possible. 
For  mortar  and  concrete  the  sand  should  be  per- 
fectly clean,  free  from  clay  or  other  impurities ; 
the  grains  should  be  sharp  and  angular. 

Clay  is  largely  used  for  puddliug.  It  should  be 
free  from  sand  and  vegetable  matter,  and  should 
not  contain  soft  friable  stone  ; but  the  presence  cf 
a certain  amount  of  gravel  in  it  is  advantageous, 
and  may  be  necessary  (“Waterworks  En- 
gineering,” by  Turner  and  Brightmore).  The 
clay  should  be  freed  from  all  vegetable  matter, 
and  should  be  exposed  to  the  weather  or 
weathered”  for  as  long  a period  before  use  as 
possible.  It  should  then  be  spread  out  flat  and 
cut  across  in  every  direction  and  thoroughly 
worked  with  spades,  sufficient  water  being  added 
and  the  whole  mass  reduced  to  a .stiff  homo- 
geneous consistency.  It  should  then  be  rammed 
into  position  in  very  thin  layers. 

is  used  in  roof  trusses,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  floors,  doors,  &c.,  in  various  parts  of 
the  work.  It  is  also  used  for  pile  foundations. 
Oak,  beech,  and  elm  are  the  best  suited  for  the 
latter  purposes. 

Innumerable  tables  have  been  published  giving 
the  relative  strength  of  various  materials  to 
support  loads.  These  strengths  should  never  be 
approached  in  actual  practice,  and  large  margins 
should  be  allowed  in  designing  structures  from 
them.  The  following  table  of  “Factors  of 
is  given  in  Unwin’s  “Machine  Design.” 
Pactors  of  Safety  for — 


Safety  ” 


DEAD  LOAD. 


Wrought-iron  ... 

Cast-iron  3 

Timber — 

Brickwork  — 

Masonry  20 


struc- 

tures. 


In  struc- 
tures 
liable  to 
shocks. 


LIVE  LOAD. 

mauent 

struc- 

tures. 

4 to  5 
5 
10 


20  to  30  — 


4 3 

The  concrete  should  be  mixed  dry  on  a wooden 
platform,  the  materials  being  measured  by  means 
of  wooden  boxes  without  bottoms,  turned  over 
twice,  sprinkled  with  sufficient  water  through  a 
rose,  turned  over  until  thoroughly  mixed,  filled 
into  wheel-barrows,  wheeled  to  the  site,  tipped 
gently  into  position,  and  well  rammed  in  12  inch 
layers.  One  cubic  yard  is  sufficient  for  one  mix- 
ing. 

Cement. — The  cement  most  used  in  waterworks 
construction  is  Portland  cement.  It  is  used  for 
making  mortar,  concrete,  and  for  rendering.  The 
following  estimate  in  connexion  with  the  reservoir 
abnve  referred  to  for  rendering  may  be  useful. 


In  the  last  number  of  “Student’s Column”  there 
was  a mistake  in  formula  3 (page  193,  foot  of 
second  column),  through  the  substitution  of  a 
-f  sign  for  x.  It  should  read  : — 

G = , /SZEEmZU” 

'V  / * 1 I 


OBITUARY. 

Dr.  Heinrich  Brugsch.— We  have  to  record 
the  deatli  of  the  well-known  Egyptologist  and 
archxologistDr.  Heiniich  Brugsch  Pacha,  after  along 
and  severe  illness.  Dr.  Brugsch  first  visited  Egypt 
in  1853,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  in  the  desert 
with  Mariette  Bey,  the  illustrious  French  explorer 
of  Memphis  fame.  In  1857  he  again  visited  Egypt, 
and  undertook  an  archceological  expedition  up  the 
Nile  in  conjunction  with  Mariette.  Two  years  later 
he,  in  consequence  of  his  knowledge  of  Persian,  was 
attached  to  the  first  Prussian  mission  to  Persia,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  resident  Minister,  Herr  von 
Minntoli,  was  appointed  his  successor.  On  his 
return,  in  i86r,  he  wrote  his  work,  "The  Journey  of 
a Prussian  Mission  in  Persia."  From  1864  to  1868 
he  acted  as  Prussian  Consul  at  Cairo,  and,  after  a 
sliort  interval  spent  as  Professor  at  Gottingen 
University,  he  relumed  to  Egypt  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Viceroy,  Ismael  Pacha,  to  found  a European 
Ciriental  school  for  the  deciphering  of  hieroglyphics. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869  he  was 
brought  into  contact  with  a number  of  distinguished 


Cost  per  superhcial  yard  of  rendering  on  brick- ' personages,  some  of  whom  he  subsequently  accoin- 
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panied  on  tours  through  Egvpt,  and  thereby  gained 
various  distinctions.  At  a later  period  be  accom- 
panied the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  and  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia.  In  1884  he  was 
appointed  interpreter  to  the  German  Mission  to 
Persia,  and  on  his  return  was  decorated  with  the 
Crown  order.  Since  that  time  he  has  lived  at  Berlin, 
where  bis  lectures  and  writings  were  distinguished  as 
much  by  clear  insight  and  scholarship  as  by  an  easily 
comprehensible  and  popular  style. 

Professor  F.\BRF,m,  the  well-known  Italian 
archceologist,  died  on  the  i6th  inst.  After  the 
Revolution  he  was  forced  into  exile  at  Turin,  where 
be  became  director  of  the  Museum  of  .Antiquities, 
and  Professor  of  Archaeology  at  the  University. 
He  was  appointed  a Senator  in  1889. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Penistone  (YorK-SHIRE). — The  Sheffield  Union 
Banking  Company  are  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a 
range  of  new  premises  on  a site  in  the  old  market- 
nlare  which  was  formerlv  occupied  by  the  old  Peni- 


place  which  was  formerly  occupied  by 
stone  Grammar  School,  erected  in  1397-  The 
Grammar  School  has  been  removed  to  Weirfield,  a 
large  house  having  been  purchased  and  made  into  a 
school.  The  new  buildings  in  the  Market-place 
include  a post-office,  which  will  take  the  place  of 
the  present  office,  now  boused  in  a building  erected 
in  1763  as  a cloth  hall  or  shambles,  at  a cost  of  8(»/. , 
by  the  Wordsworth  family,  who  for  generations 
resided  at  Water  Hall,  near  Penistone,  where 
William  Wordsworth,  the  poet,  was  l>orn  in  1776. 

In  addition  to  the  post-office,  the  m-w  buildings  will 
accommodate  the  Sheffield  h nion  Banking  Com- 
pany, and  will  also  provide  other  business  premises. 
The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hawley 
Bros.,  of  Penistone,  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Webster,  of  Sheffield. 

City  ok  London  School  for  Girls,  l.\r- 

MELITE-STREET,  VlCTORI.\  LMB.\NKMENT.  — On 
the  evening  of  the  13th  inst.  the  above  new  schools, 
erected  by  the  munificence  of  the  late  Mr.  \\  ni. 
Ward,  of  Brixion,  on  a site  provided  by  the 
Corporation,  were  opened.  A conversazione  w<^ 
held  on  the  occasion,  at  which  Mr.  Claudius  C. 
•Algar,  chairman  of  the  Law  and  Ctty  Courts  Com- 
mittee, stated  that  the  principal  hall  would  receive 
250  girls.  The  school  at  large  had  71^  ft.  frontage, 
5i.\  ft.  depth,  and  3,683  ft.  superficial  area.  '1  he 
new  building  adjoins  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music. 

New  Wesley .\N  Ch.\fel,  Leeds.— On  Saturday- 
last  (15th  inst.)  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  opened 
in  Roundhay-road,  Leeds,  in  future  to  be  known  as 
Trinity  Chapel  and  Schools.  The  structure,  accord- 
ing to  the  Leeds  Mercury.hdS  cost  8,320/..  and  there 
has  been  contributed  in  aid  of  the  building  fund 
5,036/.,  leaving  a deficiency  of  over  3,000/.  The 
edifice  is  of  pressed  bricks,  and  in  the  Italian 
style  of  architecture.  The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  h. 
Danby.  The  body  of  the  chapel  is  divided  into 
four  aisles.  The  centre  seats  are  straight,  those  at 
the  sides  circular,  while  the  choir  stalls  are  on  either 
side  of  the  pulpit.  The  minister's  vestry,  a church 
parlour,  and  a ladies'  workroom,  are  to  be  built 
hereafter  between  the  school  and  the  chapel.  The 
contractors  were  Mr.  Thomas  Hannam,  builder; 
Mr.  Joseph  James,  joiner ; Messrs.  Lazenby  & Co., 
plumbers ; Mr.  T.  Moore,  plasterer ; and  Messrs. 

J,  5:  H.  Smith,  ironwork  and  warming. 

Wesleyan  Church.  Cheetham.  Manchi- ster. 
— The  memorial-stones  of  this  church,  which  is 
being  erected  in  the  Wilton  Polygon,  facing  Bury 
Old-road,  Cheetham  Hill,  were  laid  on  the  15th 
inst.  The  edifice,  designed  by  Messrs.  William 
Waddington  & Son.  architects,  of  St.  .Ann's-square, 
will  be  Gothic  in  style.  The  spire  is  to  be  150  ft.  in 
height,  and  the  main  gable  of  the  building  will  be 
flanked  by  octagonal  buttresses  terminating  in 
pinnacles.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  n.oro/. 

Church  Restor-ktion,  Sr.  German's,  Corn- 
w.\LL. — The  restoration  of  St.  German's  C hurch 
has  now  been  completed  at  a cost  of  about  6.000/., 
and  the  edifice  was  re-opened  last  week.  The  new 
choir-stalls,  parclose  screen,  and  other  carving 
works  have  been  done  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & 
Sons,  of  Exeter.  These  are  all  of  English  oak,  and 
into  the  screen  much  fifteenth-century  Cornish  wood- 
carving in  the  same  material  has  been  incorporated. 
The  stalls  have  a distinct  individuality  and  interest 
thrown  into  them  bv  the  introduction  of  a number 
of  scenes  in  St.  German's  life,  sculptured  in  high 
relief  in  the  bench-ends.  Messrs.  St.  Aubyn  & 
Wadling,  of  London,  are  the  architects  under  whom 
the  works  have  been  carried  out. 

Parish  Church,  Rugby. — When  the  parish 
church  at  Rugby  was  rebuilt  a few  years  ago  the 
plans  included  a tower,  spire,  and  vestries,  but  for 
wantof  lunds— the  other  work  having  cost  upwards 
of  20,000/. — these  portions  were  deferred.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Benn,  of  Rugby,  has  generously  offered  to  defray 
the  cost  of  completing  the  church,  and  the  work, 
which  will  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
original  architect,  will  be  put  in  hand  as  soon  as 
possible. 

New  Church,  Bamber  Bridge,  near  Preston. 
— On  Saturday  last,  the  15th  inst.,  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  laid  the  memorial  stone  of  the  church 
to  be  erected  in  School-lane  and  Withy  Trees, 
Bamber  Bridge.  The  style  adopted  is  Late  Deco- 
rated Gothic  : the  building  will  accommodate  800 
people,  and  the  whole  is  estimated  to  cost  ^5.000. 


Mr.  R.  Knill  Freeman,  of  Bolton  and  Manchester, 
is  the  architect. 

Technical  School  Buildings,  Bury,  Lancs. 
—The  Earl  of  Derby  opened  the  new  technical 
schools  at  Burv  on  Saturday  last,  the  i^tb  inst. 
Their  total  cost,'  including  the  site  and  furnishing,  is 
about  21, 000/. , of  which  16,000/.  is  for  the  actual 
building.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted  is 
Classic,  with  Renaissance  ornament.  The  Bury 
Guardian  states  that  the  main  Iront  is  entirely  of 
dressed  stone  from  the  Cuttingworth  Quarries,  and 
consists  of  a central  main  entrance  projecting  from 
the  face  of  the  main  building,  ^nd  carried  up  to  the 
roof  with  a carved  centre  panel  of  stone,  with  figures 
in  relief  representing  Art,  Science,  Literature, 
Mechanics,  Electricity.  &c.,  a centre  dormer  of  three 
lights  terminating  with  the  roof.  The  basement 
rooms  and  ground-floor  front  rooms  are  lighted  by 
large  windows  with  embossed  Grecian  key  ornament 
borders,  over  which  are  four  stone  panels  of  large 
dimensions,  filled  with  sculpture  in  relief  repre- 
senting various  manufactures,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
history,  painting,  geography,  shipbuilding  and  various 
industries.  The  series  when  complete  will  be  a 
■ study  for  students  in  carving,  drawing,  and 
modelling.  Rising  from  the  centre  of  the  group  of 
buildings  is  a large  shaft  or  tower,  the  height  of 
which  is  100  ft.  This  shaft  is  divided  into  four  flues, 
each  flue  being  for  a distinct  purpose — viz.,  one  for 
the  exhaust  of  the  gas  or  steam  engine,  one  for  the 
fumes  which  are  aspirated  by  means  of  an  electric 
fan-motor  from  the  chemical  laboratory  combustion 
chambers  and  chemical  lecture  theatre,  one  for  the 
heating  apparatus,  and  one  for  general  ventilation  of 
the  building.  The  whole  of  the  roofs  are  covered 
with  green  Westmoreland  slates.  In  addition  to  the 
special  arrangements  made  to  draw  ofl  the  noxious 
fumes  that  arise  in  the  laboratory,  it  is  also  ventilated 
bv  a large  and  specially-designed  ventilator  con- 
nected to  15-in.  galvanised  Hues,  with  three  outlets. 
Under  each  outlet  is  a large  sunlight  to  aid  ventila- 
tion in  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
main  buildings,  the  chimney-stacks,  &c. , are  of 
local  brick  faced  with  the  best  .Accrington  red 
pressed  bricks,  relieved  with  stone  dressings.  The 
two  main  fronts  to  Broad-street  and  Mosse-l.\ne 
have  stone  facing.  The  principal  staircase  window, 
consisting  of  thirty  large  lights,  is  filled 
stained  glass,  witli  appropriate  coal-of-nrms  and 
badges.  In  other  parts  of  the  building  the  doors, 
panels,  and  screens  are  filled  with  stained  glass, 
with  figures  and  emblems  relating  to  Science  and 
Art.  The  whole  of  the  stained  glass  and  leaded 
lights  have  been  specially  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  A.  Seward  & Co.,  of  Lancaster.  Ihe 
lighting  throughout  is  by  electricity,  on  the  single 
parallel  system.  -All  the  staircases  and  corridors 
are  fireproof;  and  the  building  is  heated  by  hot 
water,  on  the  low-pressure  system.  The  whole  of 
the  buildings,  &c.,  were  designed  by  the  Borough 
Engineer,  Mr.  J.  Cartwright,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
work  has  been  executed  by  local  contractors. 

School  Buildings,  H.\lsteA!>.  Essex.— On  the 
13th  inst.,  the  memorial  stone  of  the  class-rooms  to 
be  added  to  the  new  Congregational  Church  school 
buildings  was  laid  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Esse.x 
Congregational  L’nion.  The  buildings  will  be  of 
white  brick,  with  stone  dressings;  the  work  is  being 
carried  out  bv  Mr.  W.  Sudbury,  sen.,  of  Halstead. 

Heatherdenk  Convalescent  Home,  Har- 
ROG.aTE. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  wing  to 
this  building,  which  is  an  adjunct  of  the  Sunderland 
Infirmary,  was  laid  on  Saturday  last,  the  15th  inst. 
It  will  be  three  stories  high,  the  ground-floor  being 
devoted  to  the  admini.slrative  department,  the  wards 
being  on  the  first  and  second  floors.  The  corridor 
of  the  present  building  will  be  continued  to  the 
new  wing,  leading  into  a lofty  and  spacious  hall. 
The  total  cost  of  the  extension,  including  the  furni- 
ture and  some  land  purchased  for  future  addition 
{amounting  to  1,000/. ),  is  4,500/.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  John  Eltringham,  of  Sunderland,  and  the  con- 
tractors. Messrs.  Ives  & Co. , of  Shipley. 


complex  and  difficult  nature,  is  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  D.  Balfour,  M.Insl.C.E.,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tvne,  and  comprises  about  ten  miles  of  21.  18,  15, 
12  and  9-incb  suiiiary  and  iron  pipes,  with  man- 
hole and  lamp-hole  shafts,  flushing  chambers,  and 
iron  pipe  valley  crossings.  The  work  consists  of  a 
combined  intercepting  scheme  for  conveying  the 
whole  of  the  sewage  from  the  ten  villages  compn^ 
in  the  Board's  district  to  a point  at  the  top  of  cliffs' 
on  the  coast,  where  the  cliffs,  200  ft.  in  height,  will 
be  bored  and  lined  with  iron  pipes,  which  will  be 
jointed  at  the  bottom  with  iron  pipes  having  easy 
bends,  laid  in  a beading  driven  from  the  beach,  and 
then  bv  means  of  cast-iron  pipes  laid  in  a cutting 
in  the 'rock  of  which  the  beach  is  composed,  the 
sewage  will  be  delivered  at  lowest  point  of  the 
furthest  ebbing  tide.  The  scheme  was  explained, 
and  other  evidence  given  bv  Mr.  Balfour,  on  beh.alr 
of  the  engineer,  after  which  the  inspector  visited  the 
whole  of  the  district. 

Water  Sufi-ly  and  Sewerage,  Bedlington. 
—The  1 -ocal  Board  had  the  water  scheme  under  con- 
sideration at  its  meeting  on  the  13th  inst.,  when  a 
communication  from  the  Local  Government  Boarw 
was  read  to  the  effect  that  the  depaiiment  haej 
decided  to  comply  with  the  Local  Board's  application 
for  sanction  of  a loan  of  2,400/.  for  waterwor^^ 
except  so  far  as  regards  the  sum  of  97/.  required  lor 
cleaning  out  the  present  filter-bed  and  for  repairing 
\valls,  which  should  b;  paid  out  of  the  current  rates. 
With  reference  to  ihe  application  for  a loan  of  600/.: 
for  sewerage  works,  the  Local  Board  was  requested 
to  lake  steps  to  acquire  land  upon  which  the  sewage 


be  purified  before  it  passes  into  the  streams, 
which  are  feeders  of  the  river  Blyth,,  and  when  this 


..as  clone  a revised  estimate  should  be  sent  in.  A 
local  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 


—The  Town  Council  of 


matter. 

Stamford  Drainage. - 
Stamford  met  on  Monday  last  (lylliinsl.)  to  con- 
sider  a report  upon  the  drainage  and  water  supply 
of  the  town,  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Bicknell.  C.  E. , ol 
Lincoln.  He  reported  that  the  cost  of  excavation 
would  be  somewhat  high,  owing  to  the  drains  having 
to  be  laid  for  the  most  part  in  rock.  A system  c)i 
ventilation  by  means  of  manholes,  or  lanipholes,  i! 
provided,  and  he  proposes  to  construct  five  largt 
arteries,  or  storm-water  mains,  which  will  take  ^hi 
whole  of  the  storm-water,  utilising,  as  far  as  possible 
the  existing  drains  for  that  purpose.  He  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  the  International  system  ol 
purification  at  the  outfall  works.  With  regard  t( 
the  water  supply.  Mr.  Bicknell  says  tliere  li 
abundance  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  whi^ 
however,  is  at  present  only  partially  used.  Hi 
estimates  the  cost  of  carrying  out  his  drainag 
scheme  at  30,000/.  _ __ 

Infectious  Hoskital.  &c.,  E.ast  Grinstead 
—At  the  last  meeting  of  the  East  Gnnstead  Loca, 
Bo.-ird  a resolution  was  passed  to  apply  to  the  Loca' 
Government  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  3.500/.  tc 
build  an  Infectious  Hospital,  according  to  plan; 
prepared  by  Mr.  Wm.  Willis  Gale,  their  Surveyor 
and  also  for  500/.  for  works  of  permanent  improvt 
ment  on  the  main  road. 

W-VTER  Supply  OF  Lderpool:  New  Aqleduc 
Opened.— On  Tuesday  last  (iSth  inst.),  the  Lon 
Mayor  of  Liverpool  formally  turned  on  the  valve  a 
Kensington  reservoir  permitting  a direct  suppi 
from  Vyrnwy  Lake  through  the  new  aqueduct  ju; 


compleied  between  the  city  and  the  Prescot  rese 
voir.  In  the  course  of  a somewhat  lengthy  repo 


the  Liverpool  Dailv  Post  remarks  that  the  new  mai 
iust  completed  from  Prescol  has  been  laid  in  accori 
ance  with  a recommendation  of  the  water  engmw 
approved  by  the  Council  on  April  5.  1893.  T1 
aqueduct  consists  from  Prescot  to  Knotty  Ash  ■ 
cast-iron  pipes  3 ft.  4 in.  internal  diarneter  and,  wi' 
the  exception  ol  two  short  lengths  of  steel  tube, 
cast-iron  pipes  of  3 ft.  diameter  frorn  Knotty  Ash 
the  Kensington  Reservoir,  Liverpool.  The  Lheshi 
Lines  Railway  at  Knotty  Ash  and  the  London  ai 
North-Western  Railway  at  Stanley  are  crossed  1 


..Ir.  T.  Taliesin  Rees, 
commissioned  to  carrv  out  the  proposed  church  and 
schools.  The  style  will  be  Late  Gothic,  and  the 
materials  are  of  red  pressed  bricks  with  white  local 
stone  dressings  and  tracery.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Committee  at  present  only  to  erect  the  school- 
chapel,  which  contains  seating  accommodation  for 
250  adults,  minister's  vestry,  two  class-rooms, 
kitchen,  •'v.c.'s,  lavatory,  &c.  The  future  church  has 
been  arranged  to  seat  600  adults,  with  church  parlour, 
vestries,  organ  chamber.  &c. 


by  'a”juncIion  wilb  Ihe  Vyrnwy  pipes  where  th 
/.■•eMic  Fn('1t»‘;ifin-road  at  a distance  of  242 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Skelton  and  Brotton  Sewage  Disposal  — 
A Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  recently 
at  the  Local  Board  Offices.  Skelton-in-Cleveland, 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  B.  Gierke,  M.Inst.C.E..  Engineering 
Inspector.  There  was  a large  attendance,  including 
representatives  from  the  Saltburn  Local  Board,  who 
some  time  ago  obtained  an  injunction  at  the  County 
Court  to  prevent  the  Skelton  and  Brotton  ^cal 
Board  from  polluting  with  sewage  from  their  district 
the  Skelton  Beck,  which  flows  through  Saltburn. 
The  inquiry  was  held  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  borrow  ;{,’i4i500  for 
works  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  which  will 
prevent  this  pollution.  The  scheme,  which  is  of  a 


cross  the  Eccleslon-road  at  a distance  c _ , 
from  the  inlet  of  the  Prescot  reservoir.  Ihe 
is  a’so  a junction  in  the  same  road  with  t 
Rivington  aqueduct,  and  these  junctions  are 
arranged  that  water  can  be  turned  into  t 
new  main  either  from  Vyrnwy  or  Rivington  dire' 
\t  Katon-road.  West  Derby,  the  40-in.  pipes  lerr 
nate,  and  a branch  main  of  2-ft.  internal  diamei 
is  takdn  off  to  convey  water 

reservoir  at  Breeze  Hill,  alton.  The  latter  m. 
has  also  been  completed,  with  the  exception 
crossing  the  Cheshire  Lines  Railway  at  West  Der 
Station.  Past  the  point  of  juncture  the  40-in.  pij 
are  reduced  to  36  in.,  and  this  diameter  is  coniinii 
along  the  Prescot-road  to  the  Kensington  reserve 
The  total  length  of  the  new  pipe-lme  betw 
Prescot  and  Kensington  is  nearly  7A  miles.  i 
principal  feature  and  object  of  these  mams  is  to  ca 
forward  to  the  Citv  and  to  Bootle  the  full  quantity 
water  which  the  present  N'yrnwy  pipes  are  capaDU 
conveying.  The  quantities  conveyed  in  ordinary  1 
work  will  be  about  10,000,000  gals,  per  day  11 
Kensington,  and  6,000.000  gals,  per  day  into  ore 
Hill  The  whole  of  the  cast-iron  pipes  empim 
have  been  supplied  by  the  Staveley  Coal  and  J ron  u 
Limited,  whilst  the  steel  lubes  crossing  the  unesr 
Lines  Railway  at  Knotty  Ash  were  made  by  Mes. 
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Fawcett,  Preston,  & Co.,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  steel 
tube  crossing  the  Stanley  Bridge  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  by  Messrs.  D.  Rollo  & 
Sons,  Liverpool.  The  total  expenditure  on  the  main 
from  Prescot  to  Kensington  has  been  63,000/., 
12,000/.  less  than  the  engineer’s  estimate,  which  was 
75,000/.  To  complete  the  extensions  and  improve- 
ments recommended  by  the  engineer  for  the  water- 
supply  of  Idverpool,  there  still  remain  to  be  carried 
•out  the  following  works,  of  which  the  committee 
have  approved,  and  which  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  City  Council : — Service  reservoir  on  Breeze  Hill, 
■estimated  cost  35,000/.  ; distributing  mains  from 
Breeze  Hill  Reservoir,  estimated  cost  5,000/.  ; new 
high-pressure  engine  at  Aubrey-street,  with  necessary 
pumps  and  boilers  and  connexions  to  present  high- 
ievel  tank  ; e.stiniated  cost  10.000/. 

Water  Suim'ly  oi'*  Athrrstone. — The  Local 
Government  Board,  before  sanctioning  the  scheme 
of  the  Atherstone  Guardians  involving  the  borrowing 
of  T r, 412/.  for  water  supply  works  for  the  parishes 
of  Baddesley,  Ensor,  Baxterley,  Bentley,  and 
Merevale,  wished  to  know  whether  the  attention  of 
the  Authority's  Surveyor  had  been  drawn  to  (i)  the 
spring  at  Wheatley's  Wood  (2)  the  Merevale  spout, 
and  (3)  the  water  pumped  from  the  collierv  at 
Speedwell  shaft,  as  possible  sources  of  supply. — The 
Surveyor  presented  a reply  at  a meeting  of  the 
Guardians  on  the  i8th  inst.  in  which  he  stated  that 
the  supply  at  Wheatley’s  Wood  was  insufficient  ; 
that  the  Merevale  spout  ceased  to  How  on  the  7th 
inst.  ; and  that  the  water  pumped  from  the  Speed- 
well shaft  could  not  be  considered  a supply  for 
domestic  purposes,  as  it  came  out  of  the  Coal 
Measures. 

Sewerage  Scheme,  Stafford. — A special 
meeting  of  the  Stafford  Town  Council  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  i8th  inst.,  to  consider  a report  from 
the  sewerage  committee  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed drainage  scheme,  at  which  it  was  mentioned 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  would  arrange  to 
hold  a public  inquiry  on  the  matter.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  that  a contract  be  entered  into 
with  Mr.  E.  Tempest,  of  Manchester,  upon  his 
tendered  schedule  of  prices  worked  out  to  a total  of 
21,320/,,  and  that  the  Backwalls  North  section  of 
the  proposed  work  be  proceeded  with  at  once,  and 
the  other  sections  continued  as  soon  as  the  I.ocal 
Government  Board's  sanction  bad  been  obtained,  the 
contract  being  subject  to  any  variations  required  by 
the  Local  Government  board.  After  some  discus- 
sion the  report  was  adopted. 

Kingsbury  (Tamworth)  Water  Supit.y 
Scheme. — At  a meeting  of  the  Tamworth  Rural 
5>anitary  Authority,  held  last  Saturday,  a letter 
was  read  from  the  Local  Government  Board  with 
reference  to  the  inquiry  held  in  October  last,  into  an 
application  for  sanction  to  a loan  of  ^'5.000  for 
■establishing  water-supply  works  at  Kingsbury,  to 
the  effect  that  the  board  had  again  considered  the 
•circumstances  and  were  advised  that  the  chief  objec- 
tion to  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  authority  was 
the  risk  of  subsidence  in  consequence  of  mining 
operations,  by  which  the  supply  of  water  to  the  well 
might  at  any  time  be  diverted  and  lost.  The  board 
understood  that  such  loss  of  water  had  actually 
■occurred  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  moreover,  that 
nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  parish  of  Ringsbury 
was  underlaid  with  coal,  for  the  extraction  of  which 
fresh  workings  were  said  to  be  imniineni.  The 
board  could  not  fail  to  recognise  that  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  scheme  must  involve  considerable 
risk  of  loss  of  public  money  by  the  failure  of  the 
works.  If.  however,  in  vie^v  of  that  risk,  the 
authority  still  considered  it  desirable  to  carrv  out 
the  scheme  contemplated,  the  board  would  be 
prepared  to  sanction  a loan  for  the  e.xecution  of  the 
scheme  when  it  had  been  amended.  The  board, 
"however,  still  considered  that  it  would  have  been 
preferable  for  the  parish  to  have  been  supplied 
with  water  by  the  Tamworth  District  Waterworks 
Committee. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — M.Caniez,  the  sculptor,  has  just  finished 
the  colossal  stone  statue  of  "Grand  Cond6,"  which 
was  commissioned  by  the  State  for  the  decoration  of 
the  grand  staircase  of  the  Ecole  Superieure  at 

Geneva. The  Government  has  commissioned 

M.  Loiseau  Bailly,  sculptor,  to  execute  a marble  bust 
■of  Gambetta,  for  the  military  school  atSaint-Maixent. 

An  interesting  Museum  has  been  arranged  at 

Nimes,  consisting  of  inscribed  stones  belonging  to 
the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Until 
this  time  they  have  been  thrown  pell-mell  into  the 
celebrated  '■  Maison  Carrie."  Not  only  have  these 
been  hidden  there,  but  a great  deal  of  debris  of 
pagan  statutes  and  architecture,  which  arc  so 

common  in  the  south  of  France. Very  shortly  a 

breakwater  is  to  be  made  in  the  Gulf  of  Juan.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  390,000  francs.  In  the 
Port  of  Guilvinec  (Finisiere),  another  breakwater 
is  to  be  built  at  a cost  of  100,000  francs. 

There  is  a scheme  for  draining  the  lake 

of  Grandlieu  (Loire  Infdrieure)  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  lake  measures  nine  kilometres  from 
North  to  South,  and  seven  kilometres  from  East  to 
West.  It  will  cost  two  million  francs. A mari- 

time laboratory  has  just  been  finished  at  Saint-Vast 

la  Hougue. At  Beaulieu  in  the  Department  of 

Correze,  the  bronze  statue  of  General  Marbot 
sshorllytobe  inaugurated.  It  is  the  woik  of  M, 


Millet  of  Marcilly,  who  exhibited  it  this  year  in  the 
Champs  Elys6es  Salon.- — -A  few  days  ago  a fire 
took  place  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Verdun,  and  has 
almost  entirely  destroyed  the  museum  in  one  part 
of  the  palace.  It  contained  some  interesting  sculp- 
ture of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  also  some  fine 
pictures  ancient  and  modern,  amongst  them  Baslien 
Lepage’s  " Chanson  du  Printemps." The  De- 

partments of  Gard  and  Vaucluse  have  built,  by  the 
help  of  the  State,  a "sanatorium”  for  very  young 
children,  in  the  Valley  of  Peyraub  near  Alzon 

(Gard.l. It  is  said  that  a new  church  of  Sainte- 

Anne  is  to  be  built  at  Colonne  Raudon  (Algeria. ) 

There  has  just  been  a solemn  inauguration  at  Puy 

(Haute  Loire)  of  the  fountains  of  Saint  Paulieu. 

MM.  Mercie  and  Ealguiere,  the  sculptors,  have  just 
finished  the  model  for  the  monument  which  the 
town  of  Toulouse  is  to  raise  to  the  memory  of  the 
poet  Gondouli.  The  model  is  exhibited  in  the 
museum  at  Toulouse. 

Germanv. — The  Berlin  Art  Exhibition  was  closed 

on  Sunday  last. The  new  locks  on  the  Muhlen- 

damm  were  tried  for  the  first  time  last  week ; the 

gates  are  all  worked  by  hydraulic  pressure. A 

proposal  to  have  a reproduction  of  " Old  Berlin  ” in 
the  lime  of  the  Electors  at  the  1896  Industrial 
Exhibition  has  been  referred  to  the  Berlin  Historical 
Society.  With  a view  to  the  Exhibition  the  railway 
authorities  are  about  to  build  a new  station  at 

Treptow. Two  fountains  are  to  be  erected  on  the 

Schillerplatz  at  Berlin  at  a cost  of  500/. The 

sub-committee  of  the  Municipality  appointed  to 
consider  Messrs.  Siemens'  proposals  as  to  the  Berlin 
Overhead  Metropolitan  Electric  Railway,  has 
reported  in  favour  of  granting  the  concession 
for  twenty  years,  subject  to  a payment  of  2 
per  cent,  of  the  annual  gross  receipts  until 
the  latter  exceed  six  million  marks,  when  the 
rate  is  to  rise  a quarter  per  cent,  with  every  addi- 
tional million  marks  gained. The  three  Prussian 

Freemasons'  Grand  Lodges  have  voted  1,000/. 
towards  painted  windows  in  the  Emperor  William  1. 
and  Frederick  Memorial  Chapels.  The  sculptor, 
Josef  Drischler,  has  been  successful  in  a competition 
for  a large  statue  of  the  Archangel  Michael  for  the 

latter  edifice. It  is  announced  from  Crefeld  that 

negotiations  are  taking  place  between  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  that  city  and  the  Belgian  autho- 
rities, with  a view  to  furthering  the  plan  of  a direct 
canal  between  Antwerp  and  the  Rhine,  via  Crefeld. 

i ^ \ 

MISCELLANEO  US. 

National  Monuments  in  Ireland. — Accord- 
ing to  the  recently-issued  report  of  the  Irish  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1894,  the  amount  spent  by  them  on 
national  monuments  during  that  period  was 
1,447/.  los.  id.,  of  which  473/.  8s.  7d.  was  for 
maintenance,  and  974/.  is.  6d.  for  restoration  works. 
The  largest  part  of  the  latter  sum,  319/.  iis.  5d., 
was  expended  on  the  Abbey  of  Knockmoy,  Galway, 
which  was  in  a most  dilapidated  condition,  the  nave 
and  chancel  being  crowded  with  debris.  The  upper 
portion  of  their  walls  and  the  conventual  buildings 
were  nearly  falling.  All  that  was  necessary  to 
maintain  the  Abbey  in  a proper  state  has 
been  done,  and  a caretaker  appointed.  At 
Killmallock  Abbey,  Limerick,  the  expenditure  was 
i/.  135.  4d.  Owing  to  difficulties  experienced  as  to 
the  vesting  of  the  Abbey  little  was  done  beyond  pre- 
paring drawings,  and  carrying  on  preliminary  work 
connected  with  the  general  survey.  At  Sherkin 
Island  Abbey,  Cork,  an  extensive  ruin  in  a most 
dilapidated  condition,  199/.  19s.  3d.  was  expended. 
Many  of  the  walls  were  in  a most  dangerous  state, 
and  care  had  to  be  taken  not  to  make  matters  more 
serious  during  the  repairs,  which  were  carried  out 
satisfactorily.  At  Ennis  Abbey,  Clare,  the  expendi- 
ture was  93/.  4s.  4d.  The  Abbey  had  been  used  as  a 
parish  church,  having  been  roofed  in  in  1819.  All 
the  woodwork  of  that  dale  was  ruinous,  and  had 
to  be  removed.  The  nave  was  excavated  to  its 
original  level ; arches  which  had  been  blocked  in  1819 
were  reopened : and  theusual  repairs  to  walls  effected. 
At  Innisfallen  Island,  Killarney,  where  the  ruins 
comprise  an  oratory,  the  ancient  abbey,  and  sur- 
rounding conventual  buildings,  the  expenditure  was 
161/.  los.  9d.  The  date  of  the  oratory  is  twelfth 
century  ; portions  of  the  abbey  the  same,  part  of  it 
thirteenth,  and  part  sixteenth  century.  The  oratory 
has  been  repaired  and  falling  walls  secured.  The 
diibris  filling  the  interior  has  been  removed,  disclos- 
ing many  curious  and  interesting  tombs.  The 
eastern  gable,  with  two  Early  English  windows, 
counterpaits  of  those  at  Agadhoe,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Killarney,  had  fallen,  but  the  windows  were  perlect, 
and  have  been  replaced  in  their  original  positions. 
The  high  altar  was  discovered,  and  beneath  it  a 
curious  relic,  half  bird,  half  fish,  partly  bronze  and 
partly  ivory.  This  relic  has  exercised  the  minds 
of  learned  societies,  but  no  definite  conclusion 
has  been  arrived  at.  Some  further  work  is  requisite 
on  outlying  portions  of  the  conventual  buildings, 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  done  this  year.  At  Ballin- 
skelligs,  Kerry,  are  extensive  ruins,  having  little 
architectural  detail  of  importance,  but  an  interest- 
ing history.  Repairs  were  carefully  carried  out 
under  an  experienced  clerk  of  works,  at  a cost  of 
72/.  i6s.  id.  The  expenditure  on  Glendalough 
Church,  Wicklow — 42/.  12s.  2d. — was  for  repairs 
to  the  roof  of  St.  Kevin’s  kitchen,  painting,  <S:c.,  re- 


building a portion  of  the  gable  of  St.  Mary's  church  ; 
the  construction  of  a new  bridge  over  the  river, 
the  former  one  having  become  dangerous  through 
decay  ; cataloguing  and  fixing  labels  on  the  various 
fragments  found  from  time  to  lime,  and  stored  in 
St.  Kevin's  kitchen.  No  other  work  was  required. 
Owing  to  the  careful  way  in  which  former  repairs 
were  done  on  the  Quin  Abbey,  Clare,  little 
remains  to  be  carried  out.  The  work  mainly  in 
connexion  with  the  Dunboynevault  cost  38/.  19s.  3d. 
At  Mellifont  Abbey,  Louth,  the  work  done  at  a cost 
of  24/.  145.,  consisted  in  repairs  to  portions  of  the 
walls  which  had  fallen  into  disrepair  since  the  last 
reparation.  At  Monasterboice,  Louth,  the  cutting 
of  ivy  and  the  under-pinning  of  walls  undermined  by 
the  digging  of  graves  was  all  the  work  necessary,  at 
an  expenditure  of  15/.  17s.  At  Atheni'y ' Abbey, 
Galway,  extensive  repairs  were  necessary.  The  walls 
required  repair  and  pointing.  The  ddbris  collected 
in  the  interior  was  removed.  The  fine  tomb  of  the 
Beminghams  wa.s  repaired,  and  all  tliat  was  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  building  done.  The  cost  of 
these  repairs  is  given  at  3/.  3s.  6d.,  evidently  an 
error,  though  the  work  in  other  cases  seems  to  have 
been  done  at  a marvellously  cheap  rate. 

MANC11E.STER  Teciinu:al  and  Art  Schools. 
— We  have  received  the  syllabus  for  1894-5 
Municipal  Technical  School  and  Municipal  School 
of  Art  at  Manciiester,  giving  a statement  of  the  very 
extensive  and  varied  educational  work  carried  on  in 
these  schools.  In  the  Art  Schools  the  subjects 
include  Geometry  : Perspective;  Freehand  and 
Model  Drawing  ; Arcbitcccural  Drawing  and 
Colouring  ; Drawing  and  Shading  in  Chalk,  or  with 
the  Pen,  or  Brush  ; Painting  in  Oil,  Water  Colour, 
Temper.!,  &c.,  from  Casts  of  Decorative  Art,  Land- 
scape, Animals,  and  the  Living  Model,  &c.  ; 
Memory  Studies  : Anatomical  Drawing  ; Modelling 
in  Clay,  Plaster,  and  Gesso  ; Analysis  of  Ornament 
and  of  Plant  Forms  for  Decorative  Purposes  ; 
Designing  for  Manufactures  and  Decoration ; 
Figure  and  Landscape  Composition.  Day  and 
Evening  Classes  in  A\'ood-Carving  are  held  in  the 
Technical  School.  Mr.  Glazier  is  the  lecturer  on 
Architecture  and  Historic  Ornament.  Mr.  Walter 
Crane  is  to  give  ten  illustrated  lectures  on  ' • The  Basis 
of  Design  and  Inlluences  which  Determine  its 
Character.” 

New  Railway  in  Aberdeenshire.  — On 
Saturday,  8th  inst.,  the  first  turf  was  cut  of  the  new 
Cruden  Railway,  to  run  from  Ellon  to  Boddam,  a 
fishing  village  on  the  Aberdeenshire  coast  near  the 
town  of  Peterhead.  The  new  line  is  15^  miles  in 
length,  and  the  Boddam  terminus  is  near  Stirling- 
hill,  where  there  are  many  granite  quarries.  Most 
of  the  quarries  at  Stirlingbill  and  Blackbill  belong 
to  firms  in  Aberdeen,  and  at  present  it  is  calculated 
that  over  12,000  tons  of  granite  is  annually  carted 
from  these  quarries  to  Peterhead  and  thence  trans- 
mitted by  rail  to  Aberdeen.  The  quarry-owners  will 
be  able  by  the  new  branch  to  send  direct  to 
Aberdeen  not  only  blocks  for  building  and  monu- 
mental purposes,  but  large  quantities  of  small  stones 
(hitherto  thrown  into  the  sea)  to  be  utilised  for 
causewaying.  The  new  line  will  accommodate  an 
agricultural  district  as  well  as  the  fishing  industry  at 
Port  Errotl,  Longhaven,  and  Boddam  ; and  the 
rocl<  scenery  on  the  coast  is  bold  and  picturesque. 
Mr.  P.  M'.  Barnett,  C.E. , Aberdeen,  is  chief 
engineer  for  the  new  line,  which  is  being  constrseted 
by  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway  Company. 
The  contractors  for  the  earthwork  and  masonry  on 
the  new  route  are  Messrs.  Charles  Brand  & Son, 
Glasgow,  and  the  ironwork  of  the  bridges  is  divided 
between  Messrs.  Jas.  Abernethy  & Co.,  Ferryhill 
Foundry,  Aberdeen,  and  the  Cleveland  Bridge  and 
Engineering  Works,  Darlington.  The  line  will  be 
ready  for  traffic  in  the  summer  of  1896. 

A X'entilating  and  Warming  Code. — We 
have  received  from  Mr.  R.  W.  Boyd  a useful  card 
of  thirty  suggestions  in  regard  to  warming  and 
ventilating  churches,  chapels,  and  large  rooms. 
They  are  very  good,  and  some  of  them  very  pithily 
expressed  ; the  card  is  a good  one  to  hang  up  in  a 
vestry  or  lobby  of  a church  as  a caution  and  guide  to 
the  officials  and  churchwardens.  The  only  point  we 
demur  to  is  the  recommendation  that  several  small 
outlets  are  better  than  one  large  one.  Can  we  be 
sure  that  they  will  all  act  as  outlets  ? 

King's  College. — Wc  have  received  the  syllabus 
of  lectures  and  classes  in  architecture  at  King's 
College,  under  the  diicction  of  Professor  Banister 
Fletcher.  The  lectures  will  comprise  the  subjects  in 
which  candidates  are  exatninetl  at  the  Institute  of 
.\rchitecls'  examinations  for  Building  Surveyor  ; the 
subjects  in  which  candidates  are  examined  at  Carpen- 
ters’ Hall  in  June  in  each  year  ; and  the  subjects 
required  in  the  examinations  at  the  City  and  Guilds 
Institute  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  All 
students  have  the  advantuge  of  borrowing  books  from 
the  .Architectural  Reference  and  Lending  Library. 

Waterford  and  South-east  of  Irel.-vnd 
Arch.'EOLOGical  Society. — Last  week  the  Society 
made  an  excursion  by  steamer  to  Dunbrody  Abbey, 
where  a paper  upon  the  Abbey  and  its  history  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  P.  Power,  F.R.S.A.,  who  was 
thanked  on  behalf  of  his  auditors  by  Dr.  Sheehan, 
Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore. 

Recreation-ground,  Southport. — A Local 
Government  Board  Inspector  held  an  inquiry  at 
Southport  on  the  13th  inst.  with  reference  to  an 
application  by  the  Corporation  of  that  city  for 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  oI  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

delivered. 

•Museum  (or  Antiquities,  Cairo  

' Egypt'an  Government  [ 

First  60(W.  and  4(W. 
between  the  next  four  M^.  1,  'fiS 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  MaterUle. 


F.oad  VCorVe,  Brnmley-M 
Seicrr.  Hi'Sketh-road,  A» 
Buad  Metal 


Shops.  Market  Yard.. 


•He-itin?  and  Veutilation  of  Municipal 
Forming  uud  Paviiig,  Plasturtoo-av 


Drainage,  Long  Uelfoid  . 


Sinking  Well,  Ac.  near  hilmacou 

Kilkenny  

Paring  and  Cetiieiiting.  Cowper-street,  Ac 
Flagging.  Ac,  Scafortb.  near  Liverpool 


PremUes,  John  Wllllam-etrept  .... 
Pipe  Sewer  (TOO  yards).  Burn 

Chapeltowii.  Sheffield  

Four  Houses,  Petwurtli,  Sussex  .... 

Schools.  WhorlUni.  Durham 

Brick  atd  Concrete  Sewers  


•Works  at  Sewage  Fai- 


Hospital  and  Cottage 
•Refuse  Destructor. 
Alterations,  Ac.  1 

Longrow 

Cast-iron  Pipes  ... 
Additions  to  Storei 


Schools,  Fleet  and 


Iniprnvcmi'iit  Works.  i 
Re-laying  Sewer,  Salop 
Flagging.  Kerhiiig.  Ae. 


rcher-road.... 


By  whom  Required. 


Tenders 
to  be 
delivered 


West  Hartlepool  Corp, 
Altrincham  U.K.S.A, 
Hiindswurth  (dtaiTs.) 

ls>cU  Board  

Pontypridd,  Ac.  Town 
Hall  Co 

Plymouth  Corp 

CarUffCorporation  .. 
Siidliury  ‘SutTolk) 
U.R.S.A 

Waterford  Union  .... 
Oateshead  Corporation 
\Viitertoii-wi‘.h-Seafofth 

Lu<al  Board  

HudJersaeld  Club.... 

Wortley  Union 

Padlham  and  Hspton 
ILiVncs.)  Local  Board 
Littleh^iiiptou  Loc.  B. 
Whitworth  (Lancs.) 

LccalBonrd  

Sbepton  Mallet  Local 

Bo.ard  

HsUtevl  (Euex)  L,  B. 
Corp.  of  Dublin 

Belper  School  Board.. 
Widnci  Corp.  ........ 

Uarweti  iLance.)  Indus. 

Co-op.  Soc 

Fenarth  Local  Board., 
do. 

Sowerliy  Bridge  (Yorks! 
Local  Board  .... 


Jlio.  McKenzie 
E.  Kenwortby.. 

A.  0.  Evan 

J.  Patou.. 
QficiaX  . . 


do 


Geo.  E.  Reaumoi 
Wm,  Buck  .... 
T.  Leslie  Anders. 


H.  L.  Hionell 

J.  Taylor,  Sons,  atii 

Santo  Crimp 

Goodey  A Cressill  .... 
S.  Uarty 


F,  B.  Rothera  . . 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Bead  Mat -rials 
Proviliug,  Laying,  Ac.  C.ut-iruu  Water 

Main  (1,200  yde.i  

•Additions  to  Porter'->  Lodge.  Outlet  Sewer. 

Ac.  at  Cemetery.  Ilford. 

•Warehonecs,  Kew  Bridge  

Ho8Vlt.ll,  lirrringitoite-road 

Alteiutiona.  Ac.  to  Schools,  tiCLr  Biistol.. 
SchuoU,  Sfuior-Ianc. 


I OrsiiLve  Wor. 


inilesl, 


Abgyuc.  >■  B. 

♦Double  Pavilion.  Ac.  N,  IL^piUl  .. 
Tliirty-tw,i  Cottages.  Clogb,  Ititlii 

Ac,  Ireland 

•Wator  works 

Surveyor's  Materials  

•Recoostnictiun  of  Gover  luid  St.  Austell 

Viaducts 

•Engine  Slu-Js,  Pits,  Ac.  T, 

Bridge,  Blaetigarw,  Glam 
Twenty -four  .Vl'tiaaus'DweUiDg^,.tbiugdon 


u of  Schools  . 


•-tdditiona  to  Patent  Office 

♦Second  Portion  of  Proposed  Nei 
Post  OffiL-e  SiiviDgs  Bank  ... 
Steel  Lattice  Girder  Bridge,  < 


HuspitoJ,  Latindry 


Two  Houves.  Ballynahinch.  Ireland 

Street  nod  Sewer  Work,  Pudacy,  Yorks.  .. 

Schools.  Beeston  Hill,  Leeds 

Miwtiou  Hall,  Corporatiuu-road,  Oiango- 
‘ .wu,  Oi--’"' 


♦Six  Houses  at  Kilbum  K.. 


By  whom  Required. 


Seaford  (Sussexi  Loc-B. 
Alnwick  A Canongatc 
Local  Bo,ird  


B.  A.  .Miller,. 
OJ/lciiil  ...... 


to  be  , 
divared| 


Com.  of  Sewers  

Brentford  Loc.  Bd 

Dorchester  TowuCoun. 

Cluttou  riiion 

Boyston  Scliuol  Board 


Deeside  District  Com. 
Met.  Asylums  Board  . 
Baltinglau  Union 

Guardians  

Redruth  Loc,  Bd,  . , 
Batley  Town  Council 


Official  

H.  B.  .Vicholu  _ 
H.  Deardeu  ..., 


Gt.  Wei 


1 Railway  Offlclnl 


Ooyeniois  of  Clirist's 

Hospital 

Gillingham  andGraiige 
Kent  U.I).  Sch.  Bil, 
U.  M.  Works 


J.  G.  T,  Wes 
OJftcial  .... 


asford  (Notts) 


K.  F.,W»lker  . 


B W.a)k»r 

W.  S.  Bialtliwaite  .... 


Haborshon  A F-i' 


. ll>4 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Ailyertlsed. 


.ssistant  in  Building  Brandi  (Works' 

Dept.) London  C.  C '2001.. , 

.rchitect London  C.  C.  Asylums 

Committee  9(Xll.., 


Sept.  27 
Oct.  1 


Those  marked  icitk  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  iVum6«r,  Competition,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  Iv.,  vi.,  viii.  and  xk.  PuWic  Appointments,  pp.  xvlii.  and  xx. 


powers  to  borrow  2.900/.  for  laying  out  a new 
recreation-ground  and  other  purposes.  The  Town 
Clerk  explained  that  the  grounds  were  to  be  estab- 
lished at  the  Duke  and  Crowlands  end  of  the  town. 
No  opposition  was  oftered  to  the  application. 

Liverpool  Post  Okfice. — The  clerk  of  works 
for  this.  Mr.  G.  H.  Woolven  (not  “Wolven."  as 
given  in  our  last)  writes  to  add  that  the  building  is 
to  be  of  Portland  stone,  supplied  from  Mr.  John 
Pearce's  quarry. 

\\'EST  Hartlepool.— On  the  i2ih  inst.  Mr. 
John  Bird  Clerke,  A.M.Inst.C.E..  one  of  the  Local 
Government  Inspectors,  held  an  inquiry  consequent 
upon  the  Corporation  having  applied  for  sanction  to 
borrow  12,000/.  for  technical  schools,  6.000/.  for  the 
erection  of  public  abbatoirs,  3,976/,  for  works  of 
sewerage  and  foot-paths,  and  3,000/.  for  the  erection 
of  public  library.  The  plans  and  schemes  were 
explained  by  the  Borough  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Brown,  the  whole  of  them  having  been  prepared  by 
him.  with  the  exception  of  the  technical  schools  and 
lecture  hall,  which  ate  the  work  ofMr.  H.  A.  Cheers, 
of  Twickenham. 

Electric  Work. — The  journal  Rketruity 
announces  the  publication,  commencing  on  October 
5,  of  a series  of  articles  on  " The  Design  and  Speci- 
fication of  Electric  Works,  for  architects  and  civil 
engineers.  The  articles  will  be  written  by  Mr. 
Howard  Penlland,  Senior  Surveyor  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Works,  Ireland,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Gibbings, 
Electrical  Engineer  to  the  Corporation  of  Hull.  An 
analysis  of  the  general  principles  on  which  electric 
work  is  based  will  be  found  in  the  Student’s  Column 
of  the  Builder  for  the  half-year,  January  to  June, 
1890. 

Subsidences  at  Northwjch. — The  Salt  district 
of  Northwich  seems  to  have  been  more  than  usually 
affected  by  subsidences  during  the  past  fortnight. 
Last  week  the  gable,  back-walls,  and  ceilings  of 
three  cottages  in  Leicester-street,  in  the  town,  fell 
in  : whilst  on  Saturday  a serious  landslip  took  place 
at  Lostock,  close  to  Northwich,  on  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Bowman,  Thompson,  & Co,,  Ltd.  A brine 
pumping-station  entirely  collapsed,  an  enormous 
body  of  earth,  together  w ith  a pumping-engine  and 
a quantity  of  materials,  disappearing  into  a chasm 
40  ft.  in  diameter  and  some  20  ft.  in  depth.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  this  slip  was  caused  by  the  brine 
runs  at  times  not  being  fully  saturated  and  having 
taken  up  a quantity  of  salt  from  the  bead  of  the 
rockbed. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Institute.— In  its  pro- 
spectus for  the  forthcoming  season,  this  Institute 


struction  in  Practical  Geometry,  Technical  Drawing, 
announces  a preliminary  course  of  first  year's  in- 
Freehand  and  Model  Drawing,  and  Elementary 
Mathematics.  This  course  has  been  planned  as  a 
connecting  link  between  school  instruction  and  that 
of  the  workshop,  and  is  preparatory  to  taking  up  the 
study  of  special  trades.  Among  the  new  technical 
classes  added  is  one  on  Pattern-making,  and  one  on 
Practical  Work  in  the  Engineering  Workshop. 

The  Holy  Carpet  ok  Akdebil. — We  hive 
received  Irom  Mr.  Rischgiiz,  of  Linden-gardens,  a 
very  fine  photograph  of  the  celebrated  Holy  Carpet 
of  the  Mosque  at  Ardebil,  now  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  for  which,  as  some  of  our  readers 
will  remember,  it  was  purchased  at  a cost  of  2.500/. 
The  photograph  is  of  a large  size,  and  gives  the 
beautiful  floral  detail  very  completely.  Students  of 
Oriental  ornament  will  find  it  worth  while  to 
possess  a good  representation  of  this  splendid  piece 
of  work. 

Building  Trades. — .According  to  the  Labour 
Gaoette  a slight  improvement  is  observable  in  most 
branches  of  the  building  trades  throughout  the 
country,  though,  as  a rule,  employment  with  the 
painters  and  plumbers  is  still  moderate.  The  per- 
centage of  unemployed  in  unions  connected  with 
these  trades  has  fallen  from  3'6  to  3'4.  During  the 
month  of  August  twelve  new  disputes  arose  in  con- 
nexion with  various  branches  of  the  trade. 


LEGAL. 

BREACH  OF  BL'ILDING  BYE-LAWS. 

.At  Coventry  Police  Court  on  Monday,  Georg® 
Blakeman.  builder,  of  Cope-street,  Coventry,  was 
summoned  on  three  informations  for  breaches  of  the 
building  bye-laws.  Mr.  G.  Beard,  Town  Clerk, 
prosecuted,  and  Mr.  S.  R.  Masser,  solicitor, 
defended.  The  Town  Clerk  said  that  plans  were 
forwarded  by  the  defendant  to  the  General  Works 
Committee  of  two  houses  to  be  erected  in  (.}ueen's- 
road,  Coventry.  The  plans  were  returned  to 
defendant's  architect  for  alteration  by  the  omission 
of  a certain  room  shown  on  the  original  plan.  The 
amendment  was  agreed  to  by  defendant,  bul  on  the 
houses  being  inspected  after  completion  it  was  found 
that  the  room  bad  been  erected,  that  it  was  not  9 ft. 
bigh,  and  that  there  was  no  fireplace  or  special 
means  of  ventilation.  A ceilificate  of  completion 
was  not  granted,  and  the  General  Works  Committee 
instructed  the  City  Surveyor  to  take  proceedings. 
The  house  had  since  been  sold,  and  was  now 


i 

occupied  by  a tenant  , who' had  placed  a bed  and 
furniture  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Masser  contended  that  the  room  was  noi 
intended  to  be  inhabited,  but  was  built  for  a boX' 
room,  and  his  client  should  not  be  held  responsibk 
for  any  action  of  the  tenant  to  whom  he  had  sold  th< 
house. 

The  Bench  fined  the  defendant  on  the  firs' 
summons  5/.  and  costs,  and  on  the  second  and  third 
i/.  each  and  costs — 8/.  17s.  6d.  in  all. 


MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  Septemher 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  oj  Works'  InstUution.- 
Ordiiiary  Meeiing  of  Members.  8.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  September  29. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Lin 
lithgow. 

1 ♦ i 

RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

16,039. — Securing  Sash-Windows  : J.  IVhitelcy.- 
The  gear  for  raising,  lowering,  and  securing  the  sashes  is 
worm  rotated  by  suitable  means  engaging  with  a -acli 
This  dispenses  with  cords,  weighis,  and  fasteners.  Tb 
sashes  may  be  raised  and  lowered  separately  and  simu 
laneously. 

16,470. — Improved  Paving:  T.  C.  Kitts.— \n  order  i 
afford  a better  foothold  for  horses,  lead,  finely  powdered,  J 
lead  filings  are  mixed  with  asphalte  in  varying  qiiantiui 
to  suit  the  different  grades  of  the  streets. 

18,459. — Window-Sash  Frames:  D.  AV/7//.— Fiiiini 
are  arranged  in  the  lintels  or  case  of  the  window-frame,  \ 
in  or  on  the  sash,  which  permit  of  it  sliding  up  and  dowj 
and  yet  being  opened  into  the  room  for  cleaning  « 
repairing. 

18,719. — Fire:  T.  ir  J.  V> 

H'lteer. — Pipes  are  placed  above  the  windows,  doors,  < 
other  openings,  and  these  are  connected  with  spreadei*,)! 
placed  tliat  when  water  is  admitted  into  the  pipe*,  ' 
passes  to  the  spreader,  and  is  disiribuled  in  a thin  :>heell 
film  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  door  or  other  opening. 

20,056.  — Preventing  Rattling  of  Windows 
R.  H.  Harry. — To  prevent  the  rattling  of  w;iidow<l 
light  bracket  is  fitted  on  the  top  corner  of  the  winden 
frame,  and  a screw  with  a pad  and  disc  is  so  fixed  that  I 
screwing  the  disc  round  the  pad  it  is  forced  against  tl 
window-frame  and  rattling  is  prevented. 

12,111.— Hinge  Joints:  Z.  Lrgla\.—.Kn  improw 
binge  which  can  be  regulated  at  will,  containing  an  < 
chamber  into  which  dust  cannot  enter.  The  consuuctio 
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, allows  the  working  parts  t( 


which  is  well  worked 
easily  kept  clean. 

13,855. — Riln.s:/.  Sh'r-.vin. — To  economise  the  fuel 
and  to  reduce  the  wear  and  tear  in  kilns,  the  heat  is  passed 
round  the  firing-bo-v  or  chamber  through  those  flues  which 
.are  fed  directly  from  the  fire-mouths  dividing  under  bottom 
of  box,  passing  up  and  out  of  the  front  and  back  flues,  which 
are  not  supplied  with  fire-mouths. 

13,401.— Chi.mnevs  CHiMNEv-roTS,  &c.  : C.  Hi\-hcock. 
— An  apparatus  designed  to  be  inserted  in  chimneys, 
ebimney-pots.  See.,  for  providing  an  upward  current  of  r.ir 
to  carry  off  the  smoke  from  domestic  fires.  Thi.s  takes  the 
form  of  two  or  more  tubes  with  bell-shaped  openings  .at  the 
bottom,  and  a bend  at  the  top  with  a tubular  spigot.  These 
-"e  fixed  in  tlie  chimney 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 
September  3.  — 16,733,  K,  Thom.  Stone-cutting 
Machinery.— 16,740,  Bromley,  Machine  for  pressing 

Bricks. — 16,748,  H.  Sanders  and  W.  Matthews,  Mushing 
Water-closets.— 16,762,  W.  Cliff,  Clay  Baths.— 36,764, 
J.  Harris,  .Sash  Fasteners. — 16,772,  F.  Hedgeland,  .Mitre 
Clamp>. — 16,781,  K.  Haddan,  Manufacture  of  Materials 
similar  to  Mosaic. 

September  4. — 16.810,  W.  Wheeler,  Waste-nreventing 
Syphon-cisterns. — 16,812,  R.  Rump,  French  Windows  or 
Casements. 

September  5. — 16,917,  G.  Bullock,  Window-sash  Fas- 
teners.—16.919,  F.  Coates,  Plug  (or  Cisterns.- 16,924,  H. 
Burnet,  Drain  and  Soil-pipe  Testing  Apparatus. — 16,931, 
J . Marshall,  Door  Stop  and  Catch. 

September  6.-16,958,  H.  Robson  and  G.  Calder, 
Connexions  of  Pipes  to  Taps.  — 16.974,  H.  Greg, 
Machinery  for  rounding  Square  Wood. — 16,988,  M. 
Donne  and  C.  Mathias,  Self-closing  Doors,  Shutters,  &c. 

September  7. — 17,038,  R,  Frame,  Ventilating  Covers  for 
Dram  Traps,  Soil-pipes,  &c. — 17,046,  T.  Houghton, 
Window. 

Sei'Tember  S. — 17,134,  W.  Tomlinson,  Portable  Brick- 
making Machine.— 17,147,  E.  Nowell  and  others.  Sliding 
Sa.sh  Windows. — 17,148,  E,  Nowell  and  others,  French 
Casements.  — 17,149,  E.  Nowell  and  others,  Sash 
Windows. 

PROVISIONAL  specifications  ACCEPTED. 

»4i479-  J-  Slater  and  J.  Hauvette,  Ranges,  Firegrates, 
Stoves  See. — 14,508,  P.  Daw,  Sash-pulleys,  &c. — 15,417, 
W.  Hasl.-im,  Domestic  Fire-places.- 15,775,  Taylor, 

instruction  of  hire-resisting  Curtains  for  Closing  the 

Proscenium  Openings  of  Theatres,  &c.— 15,811,  F.  lacks, 

Bai-draught  Preventing  Chimney-top  and  Ventilator.— 
15,834.  H._\Vood,  Bricks.— 15,840,  W.  Garland  W. 
bnears.  Raising,  Lowering,  and  Securing  Window-sashes. 
10,125,  Larnshaw,  Chimney  Flue  for  Cottages,  &c. 

COMPLETE  specifications  ACCEPTED, 

f 0/e>i  to  Opposition  for  Tsvo  Montiis.) 

17.159,  W.  Wilson  and  W.  Priest,  Paints.— 20,473,  S. 
Addison,  Dram  Stoppers.— 20,791,  P,.  Dawson  Lime 
•vilns.— 21,012,  P.  Winn,  Waste  Fittings  for  Baths’,  Lava- 
ories,  Sinks,  &c.— 21,167,  J-  Westwood,  Corrugated 
Flooring  for  Briges,  &C.-9.546,  H.  H.addan,  Kilns. 
'4)843,  W.  Thrift,  Draught  Preventer  for  Doors,  &c. 


50ME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

September  10.— By  / d-  Sons:  Walme-Iane, 

A'lllesden,  the  residence  “Fir  Lawn,"  and  o a.  i r.  36  u 
1,290/.— By  Brociie,  Ttvihs  dr*  Co.  : i,  rc  and  lis’ 
.oombs-.st.,  Cily-rd..  u.t.  29?  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  15s.,  r.  92/.’ 
y<x>l.  : 14  and  i7,_Coombs-st.,  u.t.  agj  yrs.,  g.r.  84  10s  r 
’7<’-,  425^-  I 13.  City  Garden-rd.,  u.t.  29?  yrs.,  g.r.'  3/. 

" ’ ' " 17  •ind  t9.  City  Uarden-rd,  u.i.  29? 
93'’-.  585^-  ^ 

e-pk. 


175^. : 
l-r.  4/- 
r-r-  sA  5S-, 
'9l  yrs.,  g. 


'luintin  ■ 


• 42/., 


9''.>  445^-  ; 
4'f- 


’.  31/.  4S.,  200/.  ; 

TS.,  g.r.  16/.  15s., 

__  September  11. — By  C.  Stockings:  63,  We.stbou; 

,res.,  Bayswater,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  S/.,  365/ 
..hichester-pl.,  Harrow-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  84  1 
and  11,  Haverstock-rd.,  City-rd.,  u.t.  "29^ 

■-  70^.,  5804  ; 12,  Haverstock-rd.,  u.t.  ogjyrs!’ 
• 37^-,  2154  ; 13  and  14,  Haverstock-rd.,  u.t! 
^ io4  los.,  r.  6o4,  4304  ; 15  to  18,  Haverstock- 
d.,  u.t.  2QJ  yrs.,  g.r.  224,  r.  1224,  86o4— By  ti^eston 
)S«;  22.  Wiltshire-rd.,  Brixlon,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  ‘ 

2,  St.  George’s-rd.,  Camberwell,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  1 
44,  2054  ; 10  and  12,  Rignold-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 

• 82/.,  5654  ; 50  and  52,  Rignold  - rd.,  "u.' 

•rs.,  g.r.  10/.,  3754  ; 6,  Linom-rd.,  Clapham, 

g.r.  54  los.,  r.  284,  2oo4  — By 
Gurney,  st.,  Walworth, 

2 yra.,  g.r.  84,  r.  48/.,  2704  ; i,  3,  and  5,  Grayland’s-rd., 
eckham.  and  15,  Lidgate-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  2o4  r! 
24/.  i6s.,  545/,;  10,  21,  and  23,  Crewdson-rd. , Kenning- 
on.  u.L  94yrs.,g.r.  254  10s.,  r.  7504,  i,22o4-By ////. 
ombeb^  Betts  : 16,  17.  and  18,  Antdiff-st.,  Commercial- 
?■’  ^1’  “-'t  33$ yrs.,  g.r.  44  16s.,  5954  ; 19  to  24,  Antcliff- 
4,  u.t.  33J  yrs.,  g.r.  354,  i,i6o4 ; 25  to  30,  AniclifT-st., 

• • 33$  yrs-»  g.r.  zyl,  2s.,  1,090/.  ; 1 and  2,  Bromehead- 

, ’ A®’’  ’ ®9  30,  Newnham- 

■■  W^i.t?chapel,  u.t.  36?  >ts..  g.r.  61.  los.,  465/.  ; i8  to 
4,  St.  Marks-st..  u.t.  36J  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.  15s.,  3,020/.  ; 13 
nd  14,  Tenter-st.,  North,  u.t.  36J  yrs.,  g.r.  6/,  los.,  43?/. 
September  12, — By  pF.  P.radiy.  516,  Wootwich-rd., 
.har!ton,^u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  i9o/.-By  Osbom 
Mercer.  Orchard  Court,  Herts,  Stevenage,  andsacres 
, 4,200/.  ; f.  house  and  shop,  High-st.,  r.  2S/.  595/  • f 
ouse  and  shop,  High-street,  r.  37/.  12s.,  605/.  ; the  Police 
tation,  u.t.  976  yrs.,  r.  29/.,  715/. ; f.  residence,  r.  18/ 
104  ; a plot  of  f.  land,  r.  5/.,  ioo4  ; f.  residence,  r.  50/ 
to/.  ; four  f._ cottages,  r.  47/.,  980/.  ; f.  residence,  r.  32/.! 
254  ;!.  residence  and  stabling,  r.  28/.,  525/.;  f.  coal 
harfand  warehouse,  r.  40/.,  730/.  ; f.  plot  of  land,  140/.  : 

house  and  shop,  r.  40/.,  660/. 

September  is.-By  C.  C.  <5r*  T.  Moore-.  119,  Grafton- 
Mile  End,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  los.,  r.  27/.,  220/.  ; 85, 
■ly-pl.,  a plot  of  f.  land,  300/. — By  Newbon  6-=  Co. : 
Florence  Villa,”  Granville-rd.,  Wandsworth,  f.,  r.  36/ 
2S4;^8^  Oxford-rd.,  Islington,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  340/; 

.^Vauxhall,  u.t.  II  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  30/. ; 

g-t- 3^-  los.,  50/. ; 
43  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 


estimated  rental ; u 
annum  ; yrs,  for  yea 
square  ; pi.  for  plac 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.J 


t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
s ; St.  for  street  ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
: ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
GreecbeatT,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0 
Teak,  E.I.  ..load  70/0/0 
Sequoia,  U.S.fLcu  2/3 


Ash,  Canada  load 

Birch,  do.... 

Elm,  do 

Fit,  Dantslc,  &c. 

Oak,  do 

Canada  


3'0/a 

a/is'o 

3/15/8 

i/S/o 

■|S/e 


7/10/0  9'io/o 
7/0/0  e/io/o 
7II0/0  9/0/0 


Pine.  Canada  red  a/io) 

Do.  YeQow  ....  3/0/a 

Lath,  Dantsic.fath  4rio/o 
St.  Petersburg..  j/o/O 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log i/is/« 

Odessa,  crown....  ah<lo 

Deals.  Finland 
sndd:  iststd  n 
Do.  4th  & 3rd 

Do.  Riga 

St,  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  ....  lo/e/o  rs/o/o 
Do.  and  yellow  S/o/o  lo/o.’o 

Do.  white 8/to/o  ii/o/o 

Swedish 7/10/0  i6(0/o 

White  Sea 7/0/0  is'o/o 

Canada,  Pine  1st  m/io/o  27/0/0 
Do.  do.  2nd....  17/0/0  tS/o/o 
Do.  do.  3rd,  &C.  T/IO/O  lO/JO/O 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  8 lo/o  11/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  6t 

2nd 6/10/0  7/10/e 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/5/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  g/0/0  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep, 

••••. e/9/6  0/14/6 

Do.  and 0/7/0  o/ti/6 

Otherqualltles—  0/5/0  0/66 

Cedar,  Cuba.,  ft  /3^  /4J 

Honduras,  &c.  /gi 

Mahogany,  Cuba  /3^  /6 

St  Domingo, 

cargo  av.  fg  1/6 
MeBcan  do.  do.  ,3  /4 

Tobasco  do.  do.  /3J  /6 

Honduras  do.  /gj 

Box.  Turkey  ton  4/0/0  13/0/0 

Rose,  Rio 7'o/o  18/0/0 

Babta 6/9/0  17/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Do. 
mlngo...».^„_  o/e/5  0/1/0 


TIMBER  {eontinueii). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  D/i/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3!  e/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 

land  ton  2 3’9  o/o/o 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London 5/12  6 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/2/6 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/o/a  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  <4'o/e44/i  . 
Best  selected  ..  44  lo'o  <50/0 
Sheets,  strong  . . 54'o'e  u,o/o 

Chili,  bars 4i;i2  6 41/1716 

YELLOWMSTALlb  o/o/«i  0/0/4J 
Lb  A D — P i g , 

^anlsh ton  91716  9'i8  9 

English  com, 

brands 19/0/0  0.0/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft 
andupwards....  iio'o  1126 

Pipe 11/15/0  j/o/o 

ZINC  — EnglUh 

sheet ton  iS/13/0  19/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne 19/10/0  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 74/-/0  74'io;o 

Australian 74/5/074/15/0 

English  Ingots..  73/10/0  74-0/0 

Banca 74/0/0  74  lo/o 

BUliton  72/10/0  73/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ......ton  20/12, '6  si/o/o 

Cocoanut  Cochin  29/10/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon  24150  2S'e/o 

Palm,  Lag!  ' 

Rapesee<£ 

Do.  brown 22,  io‘o  92  15  o 

Cottonseed  ref....  20/5/0  21,5/0 

Oleine 22,0/0  24/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  410/0  s/O/O 

Do.  refineo  Slolo  12  o/o 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/20/0  0/0/0 

Archangel......  o/ii/o  ololo 


t English 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  titan  joa.m.  on  Thursday.] 


ACCRINGTON. —’For  excavating,  sewering,  paving,  &c  : 
number  of  streets,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Wni.  L.  Newton.  C.E., 
Town  Hall,  Accrington  : — 

George  Cunliffe  S Son,  116.  Water-street,  Accrington)  Schedule 

W.  H.  Buty,  Union-road,  Usw.ilcllwisile  I of- 

F.  T.  Stanley  A- Son,  Avenue  i’.vratle,  Accrington  ..j  Prices. 


BLACKHEATH,— Alterations  to  48,  Lee  Park,  for  Mr. 
Norfolk.  .Mr.  J.  Coates-Carter,  architect.  CardilT;— 

General  Builders'  ll'ork  and  Decoration. 

Turnbull  & Son,  Northumlierland-ailey,  Fenchurch- 

sireet,  E.C £533  0 

Drainaj^e,  il'ater  Supply,  and  Gas. 

The  Banner  Sanitation  Company,  24,  Craven-street, 

Cliatmg  Cross,  W.C ^5710 

£1.2-7  20 


BLAYGON-ON-TYNE— For  tl 
one,  for  the  i-ocal  Board.  Mr, 

Blaydon  : — 

Bar  Knb'de  Limcitene. 

Alston  and  Nentfoice  'juarryCo.,  Alston, 

Cunioerland  5s.  gd.  per  toi 

For  H'hinstone  ( Kubble). 
NorthumbeilandWliinstone  Co.,  Newcastle- 

on-Tyne  7s.  per  ton. 


Salam.ancc  

and  2,  Windsor  Cottages 
and  10,  Brunswick-st.,  Hackney," 

AContraciions  used  in  these  Lists.— Y.z.x.  for  freehold 
•ound-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
iiproved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent - 
!for  fisehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; I.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 


BOl.  IvNEMOUTK.— For  tlie  erection  of  a new  ward  block  and 
additions  to  the  administrative  block  at  the  Sanitary  Huspital.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Lacy.  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  : — 

K.  Hoare  N:  .Sons  £4.  U7  I b.  Whitaker £8,875 

J.  Mcwiiliam  & Son 3,985  1 J.  White  (accepted)  3.750 

[Two  informal  tenders  were  received.] 


CHELSEA.  S.W. — For  the  erection  of  a doctor’s  house  and 
nurses'  quarters,  at  the  Intirmary,  Cale-sireet.  Chelsea,  for  the 
C.uardians  of  St-  Luke.  Chelsea.  Messrs.  Lansdell  & Harri 
architects  12,  Comoton-terrace.  Hirflihiirv 
Messrs.  Notlhcroft.  Son,  tS:  Neighbour 


tjuanuties  by 
Credit  for 


F.  W,  Britton  

G.  Wade  

J.  II.  Newman  

Hanley.  Sons,  & Holness 

B.  E.  Nightingale 

F.  Dupont  

E.  P.  Hulled  & Co 

Wra.  Norton  

I-.  & H.  F.  Higgs 

H.  L.  Holloway 

G,  .Minter 

Loiden  A-  Sons 

Wni.  Smith,  Eldon  'Woiks,  Hatley- 


old  ID 


etial. 


9.875 

9.643 

9.678 

9069 


ford-road,  S.E.'* 


■ Accepiea  contutionaliy 


CORK.— Forthe  erec 
African  Missions.  Mr, 
Cork 

Stp.  Sculley,  Cork  • . , . 


• Accepted 
t Labour  only. 

1 Labour  and  Materials. 


£2,430  I Henry  Smith,  Kidder- 

I minster*  £0.33^ 

• Conditionally  accepted. 


li £7.3*5  It  3 I JohnAudsley  £6,051 

i 6,038  19  ji  I Mark  Scott,  Earls- 

Sped-  I heaton  (accepted)  5.648 

........  6,008  7 7 I 


FERMOY  (Ireland).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  two  labourers 
cottages,  tor  the  Union  Guardians  1— 

Daniel  Hayes,  King-street,  Feriioy  256 


GAILEY-CUM-HATHERTON  (Staffs ).— For  partly  rebuilding^ 
anti  enlarging  the  National  Schools.  Messrs.  J.  K.  Veall  A:  Son. 
architects,  Wolverhampton  : — 

'.Reynolds  £277  o I A.  Gilbert.  Pcnkridge»..£26o  10 

■ I ‘Accepted. 


H.  Gougli  270  , 


GR.AVESEND.  — For  alterations,  'o  school  buildings, 

Milton-road.  for  the  U.D.  School  Hoard.  Messrs.  G.  R.  At  G.  *y.. 
Cobhani,  Hdwin-stieet,  Gravesend 

B:ii!ders'  work. 

H.  W.  Martin £i9S  0 o I W.  J,  Wyatt,  78.  Wind- 

Philby  *3015  t>  1 mill-st-,  Gravesend*.£io3  o ^ 

ilol-tcaler  -work. 

Sugg&Co £152  olBaUey  £113  o. 

J.  f.  Llark  A-  Sons 142  u | Fowle  Bros.,  King-street, 

James  Gray  125  oi  Gravesend*  05  to- 

woms it3  tS  j 

• Accepted. 


CREA  T YARMOUTH. — For  addition,  &c..  to  school  buildings. 
Church-road.  Gorleston.  lor  the  School  Board-  Mr.  H.  Dudrey 
.\mott,  architect.  High-street.  Gorleston,  Great  Yarmouth 

Moore  A Wright £1,468  10  I Flaxman  £2.324  o 

Read  A Curtis 2,441  10  | F.  Gninhle 1,299  & 

J.  Balls i,4--2  0 1 J- W.  Cockrill  A Sons..  1.206  -- 

J- F.  W.  Bray  1,422  o I G.  Beckett, SouthTown, 

J.  Ward  1.364  o]  Great  Yarmouth*....  1.238  0 


HASSOCKS  (Sussex).— For  additions  to  South  District  schools, 
for  the  Clayton  and  Keymer  U.D.  School  Board.  Mr.  Ariliun- 
Loader,  architect,  54,  Old  Sterne.  Brighton 

Mirriam  £992  10  | G.  Lockyer  £835 


Saunders  A Son  . 
W.  utam 


894 


Allfree..’ 

Holland 

, - , W.  Taylor.  Brighton* 
Accepted. 


797  I 
720  ( 


HO\'E  (Sussex).— Accepted  for  ro.id 
boume-street.  for  the  Connni 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove.  < 
Hrighvon ; — 

J.  Parsons  A Sons,  Church-i 
[Lowest  of 


..aking.  paving.  Ac.,  West- 
Mr.  H.  H,  Scott,  Towiv 
'uantities  by  Messrs.  Nunn  A Hunt, 


KEW  and  SOUTH  EALING.  — Accepted  for  building  fi 
lousts  and  shop,  lor  Mr.  J.  King,  West  Kensington 

Smith,  Avenue-road,  ahepherd's  Bush  £i,j8o 


LEAMINGTON. — Accepted  for  l.-iylrg  new  sewers.  Regent- 
grove.  Ac.,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  ae  NormanviUe,  Borough. 
Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Le.amiiigton 

K.  Bowen.  Leamington £980 


BRIGHTON, — Accepteil  for  fittings  of  shop.  Ac.,  at  No.  jo,  S 
aiiies-sireet,  for  the  Sussex  Co-operative  Drug  Company,  Limited-- 
H.  G.  Fisher,  87.  Judd-stteet,  W.C Ai85 


BRIGHTON.— Accepted  for  alterations  and  additions  at  '' 
London-road,  for  Mesara.  Barnes  A Hariies.  Mr.  Arthur  Lo; 
arcliitect,  uld  Sieine 

H.  G.  Fisher,  Judd-street,  W.C £262  ri 


CARDIFF.— For  alterations  in  the  iron-work  of  Taff  , 
Bridges,  Penanh-road  ; also  cast-iron  water-pipes.  Ac.,  lor  1 
poiaiion.  Mr.  J.A  B.  Williams,  Waterwot^  Engineer.  To- 

John  Casey. £433  o I Franklin  Jackson £ 

Geo  Kyte  A Co 230  o I Batchelor  A Snowdon  .. 

, ..  261  IS  I H.  A.  S.  Fraser,  Pan- 

Joseph  Thomas  2J0  01  ridge-road,  Cardiff*  .. 

bd.  Henry  Page 256  15  | *Accepted. 


nd  Ely 
le  Coi- 
n HaU. 


CHELMSFORD.— For  a villa  to  be  built  on  the  Broomtield-road. 
Ir.  R.  Mawhood.  architect,  a,  .Market-road,  Chelmsford 
Smith  A Son  £895  o 0 | Samms  £815  o 0 


LINCOLN. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  “ White  Hart ' 
otel,  Hailgate,  tor  Messrs,  Whitton  A Ashley,  wine  and  spirit 
erchants.  Mr,  Wm.  Scorer,  architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Wright  A Son  £1.265  o I J.  W.  Hatnson £2.*43  o 

■■  A W.  Close  ....  1.210  0 Lansdown  A Son*  — " 


Marti 


1 A Sims  ... . 


•Accepted. 


LITTLE  OAKLEY,  (Essex.) — For  additions  to  school  buildings.. 
including  new  cloak-iocms.  Mr.  W,  Jacomb  GibOon,  architect ; — 

Gunn £1130  o I E.  Sauntiets,  Dovercourt, 

Kedge 227  ol  Harwich*  £*6?  10 

Firmiii 2CQ  8 I * Accepted. 

Smith.  Beaumont,  and  | 

Dawson  195  0 j 


LIVERPOOL. — For  the  erection  of  a depOt  manager's  residence. 
Ac,,  Richmond  Lodge  estate,  Smithdown-road.  Toxteth  Park,  for 
the  Local  Board.  .Mr.  Jno.  Price,  C.E..  Public  Offices,  Sur- 

Thomas  Spencer,  Bull  Bridge.  Aincree,  near 

Liverpool* £2,100 

(*  Being  exactly  the  amotint  of  Surveyor's  estimate.) 


CHURCH  STRETTON  (Salop.).— For  additions  to  hotel,  for  the 
Stretton  Hotel  Company.  Mr.  John  R.  Withers,  architect, 
Shrew  sbury  :— 

Kickerion  A Maddocks £640 

Thos.  Morris,  Shrewsbury  (accepted)  488 


LONDON.— For  the  supply  of  a,coo  ft.  run  Aberdeen  or  Guernsejr 
straight  kerb,  and  500  ft.  of  circular-edge  kerb,  for  the  Bencondsey 
Vestry.  Mr.  F.  L.  Samuel.  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Spa-roact, 
Bermondsey.  London,  S.E.:— 

Aberdeen  or 

Guernsey.  Guernsey.  Al«rdeen.  Nonvay. 


Fry  Bros i ' 

A.  A F.  M.vnuelle, 
loi.  Leadenhall-st.*..  - 
Cooper  Bros 1 


l-ON'DON.— For  alterations  to.  and  partly  rebuildiog.  premiMs. 
*Oi;ether  with  litiings,  and  alterations  to  existing  factory.  Newing- 
roii-butts.  S.E..  far  Messrs.  Rabbits  & Sons.  Limited  Mr.  A- 
Hertnell.  architect-  Mayard-ioad.  Forest-hill,  'juantities  by  Mr, 

I.  R.  V'mine.  8a.  Chancery -lane  ; — 

Fittings  and 
Neiv  Alterations. 

Premises.  Old 

Premises. 

RoiryerBros iJia.tK)  ....£s-«6o  ....£'Q.s65 

Hiegsi-Hill  i3.J3«  ....  4.-8*  ....  tS.oiS 

Holloway  Bros  it,«3i6  ....  5.051  ....  J6.9« 

Patman  & Fothetingham  tt.vfo  ....  5.123  ....  16.413 

Ijacelles&Co 11.59*  4.498  ....  16.09.3 

Clarice  & Bracey  n.ajo  ....  4.778  ....  15-998 

CoUs&Co 13,799  4.63s  ....  15.434 

W.  Johnson  A Co ia,9»  ....  3.667  ....  14.56? 

■Burnian  i Sons ic.s-o  ....  3630  i4.too 

Turtle  4:  Keppleton 10,400  ....  S-S^o  ---•  t3i900 

T.ONDON.  — For  al-eralions  to  premises,  r.emers-street,  W. 
Messrs.  Bennett  A:  Jackson,  archit-cts.  72.  Cheapsidet— 

Drew  * Cadman  iJi.nS  I Oco.  Parker.  Peckham  • ..£996 

J.  Smith  & Sons •Accepted. 


STAIN'LAND  O'orks-'.— For  the  supply  of  flags  and  setts.  Oiit- 
lane,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Jame»  H.  W'.alker,  aun-eyor,  Local 
Board  Offices,  Mechanics'  Hail.  Stainland:  — 

Per  yard  run. 

/r/a^-r.— Jno. 'Whiteley  & Sons,  Scammonden £026 

Sftis  — S-  Broadbent  & Sons.  Sowood  o 2 8 

FVac'ftii  •.  tf-c.— John  Helliwell.  Stainland  0 t i 

6-c.—  .,  ..  009 


SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  bj 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annnm  (0 
4s.  pd.  per  qnarter),  can  ensure  receiving  " The  Bnilder,' 
by  Friday  Morning' t Pott. 


STOURBRinOE.— For  the  construction  of  s.3>3  yards  oartlien- 
■are  and  iron-pine  tnain.  intercepting  sewers,  ice.  (Contract  No.  i|, 
lor  the  I'pper  Stour  Valley  Mam  Sewage  Beard.  Messrs.  M-irten 
4:  Fiddian,  engineers.  Church-street  Chambers.  Stourbtidget- 

Thos.  I’mlb-icK  ....£5-416  17  9|HenryHm £4.c4i  * 0 

Jacob  Biggs  S.tJ*  0 o C^rgeLaw........  3.8.34  0 ® 

(ones*  hi-rmau.ice  490  o o I john  uu««t  * Sons  3,6411110 

JohnM.ackay 4 5'*  S J Thomas  \ ale,  Kid- 

- - ‘ detmmster* 3.370  o 0 

•Accepted. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  two  residences.  Exeter- 
street.  Chelsea.  S.VV.  Mr.  J.  J-  Stevenson,  architect.  Londtii. 
< inantities  by  Mr.  W.  H Elsmote.  Barnes:  — 

* Stephens,  Bastow.  * Co.,  Ltd..  Bristol £7.*m 


Courtney*  Fairbaim £'.i79l  SpenceriCo £i.t 

Barker  1.134  ; Edwards  Medway  .. ..  i.c 

J.  Borehaiii  & Son  i.iiq  | Steven  Bros.  • ? 

• Accepted 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  Nos.  192  and  193.  Upper-street, 
Islington,  for  Mr.  tV.  1.  Lewis.  Mr.  Edmund  J.  Hatrion.  archi- 
tect. 12.  Compton-terrace.  Highbury.  N. 

NVard  & l-amble  £245  I E-  Hcughton&Sons.Stroud 

U.ardner  * Hazell 202  Green,  N.*  (accepted)...  .£148 

j.  Milroy  i93  I 

LONDON.— Foinlteniinns  to  No.  123.  Comwall-road,  W.  Mr. 
SV.  Wonnacott.  architect,  ic6,  Lancaster-road,  V.  : — 

G.  VV.  Wilkinson  * Sons £463  0 

J.  P.  Williams  (accepted)  419  to 

PENRHIWCEIBER  (Wales)  — For  the  erection  of  a villa. 
Railway-terrace,  for  Mr.  Rees,  Rheola-street.  I'enrliiwceiber 

Hugh  Owen £364  I Dd.  Harris.  Mountain  Ash*£363 

HoweU  Thomas 325  I •Accepted. 

POOLE.— For  the  execution  of  sewage  works,  for  the  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority.  .Mr.  John  Elfoid.  Borough  Engineer.  Poole  : — 
Contract  Contract  Contracts 

No- I.  No. 2.  N0S.1&2. 

J.,  Reeks.  Lymington  — £'3.770  t*  — 

Bell*  Co ..  — 14184  o 

W.  H.  Saunders  &Co.  — u.4  9 t?  — 

Rutter  & Co.,  Barry  £1.975  4 6^  ! £t4.774  o 

W.  Hoare  — 14.805  o — 

O.  Troke — 14.565  0 — 

Jas- Dickson  3.983  00  14983  o £18,966  0 o 

J.  T.  WhetUm 2.690  o 0 15.238  0 — 

S.  Minty  — 15.020  0 — 

George  Ossenton 2.511  o a 16  599  0 19.1”  o 0 

John  Neave 2460  o 0 16943  o 19.243  0 0 

rt,  Cooke  & Son  3.900  0 o 17.480  0 ut.ooa  a 0 

T.  C.  Rigler  — «7.'64  0 — 

John  Jackson — i7-993  0 — 

Cochrane  & Son  3.030  o o ai.too  0 24.000  0 o 

Dorset  Iron  FoundryCo.  6.457  9 toi  ! — — 

Godfrey*  Son — — 33.231  2 5 

J.  MowIera*Co — — 33-®**  0 o 

• Accepted. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER  ' Is  supplied  DIRECT  from  theOfficeio  resldeol 
In  any  part  of  the  United  kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annul 
Prepaid.  To  aU  parts  of  Europe,  America.  Australia,  Nei 
Zealand,  India,  China.  Ceylon.  *c,  26s.  per  annum.  R«^ittanc* 
• layable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  t 
le  Publisher  of  "The  BUJLDBR."  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


Cruwys*  Hobreugh  4,069  6 i 


THE  BATH  STONE  EIEMS,  Ltd 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STOHB. 

FLUATB,  for  Hardening  and  Preaerrlng 
CalcareoKs  Stones  and  Marbles. 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— Accepted  for  n 
of  shop  at  No.  10.  High-street,  tor  the  Sus.i 
Company,  Limited; — 

'd.  G.  Fisher,  Judd-street,  W.C 


WOOPERTON  (Northumherland).— Alter3U=ns  to  four  cotta; 
Mr.  George  Reavell.  jun..  Alnwick,  architect 
Brvden  * Son,  Clanton.  1 Walter  Allen,  M ooler. 

R.S.O £4=3  >0  0 I K-S.O.* £3651: 

• Accepted. 


HAM  HILL  STONE; 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  speciall; 
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The  Ne'ix}  London  Building  Act. 

HE  code  of  regula- 
tions whicii  lias 
been  the  subject 
of  so  much  ani- 
mated and  expen- 
sive discussion 
has  now  passed 
out  of  its  transi- 
tory stage  as  “The 
London  Streets 
and  Buildings  Bill  ’’  and  received  the  Royal 
Assent  under  its  permanent  title,  “The 
London  Building  Act,  1S94,”  under  which 
title  it  comes  into  operation  on  January  i, 
1S95,  and  will  probably  be  for  many  years 
the  controlling  document  for  the  regulation 
of  building  operations  in  the  County  of 
London.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a matter  of 
considerable  interest  to  most  of  our  readers 
to  consider  what  will  be  its  practical  effect 
in  its  final  form,  and  how  far  the  conditions 
of  London  building  will  be  modified  on  and 
after  January  i,  1S95. 

One  of  the  best  points  about  the  new  Act 
es  that  it  is  prefaced  by  a long  array  of 
“definitions.”  In  the  existing  legislation 
definitions  are  few  and  not  properly  grouped  ; 
and  lack  of  definitions  is  a fruitful  cause  of 
misunderstandings  and  disappointments.  Of 
the  subjects  which  are  already  defined  under 
the  existing  law  the  following,  viz.,  “ Public 
'Building,’’  “External  Wall,”  “Cross  Wall,” 
“ Party  Structure,”  remain  the  same  in  effect 
as  at  present,  with  some  non-essential 
changes  of  expression.  The  definition  of 
“Party-Wall”  is  essentially  the  same  as  at 
present,  but  it  is  rendered  more  precise  in 
wording  by  making  the  sentence  as  to 
“different  owners ’’ a separate  sub-clause  in 
which  the  party -wall  is  defined  as  a wall 
standing  to  a greater  extent  than  the  pro- 
jection of  the  footing  on  lands  of  ditferent 
owners,”  a detail  which  removes  a possible 
ground  of  misunderstanding.  The  ex- 
pressions “owner”  and  “building  owner” 
retain  their  old  definitions,  but  to  that  of 
“builder”  we  find  the  significant  addition' 
that  where  no  person  is  employed  in  the 
usual  capacity  of  a builder  it  shall  mean  “ the 
owner  of  the  building  or  structure'’;  an 
effectual  stoppage  of  one  loophole  of  evasion, 
“Street,”  which  has  only  previously  been' 
defined  in  a by-law,  here  receives  a defini- 
tion which  includes  “road,”  “bridge,”  “lane,” 
“mews,”  “footway,”  “square,”  “ court,”  1 
‘■'alley,”  “ passage,”  “ whether  a thorough- 
fare or  not  ” (as  at  present) ; it  may  be  noted  j 


that  the  word  “mews”  is  an  innovation  in 
the  definition.  The  term  “way”  includes 
such  footpaths  or  passages  as  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  preceding  very  comprehensive 
definition.  The  more  important  point  to  our 
readers  is  the  “centre  of  the  roadway,” 
which  with  the  “prescribed  distance ” (from 
the  centre),  retains  in  the  main  the  same  defi- 
nitions as  before,  including  tliat  which  pro- 
vides that  in  the  case  of  a street  laid  out  after 
August  18,  1890,  the  superintending  archi- 
tect may  define  tlie  line  constituting  the 
centre  of  the  roadway,  and  this  shall  remain 
the  legal  centre  even  in  case  of  the  future 
widening  of  the  street,  which  would  leave 
the  line  out  of  the  actual  centre.  There  may 
be  some  purpose  of  simplification  of  working 
supposed  to  be  served  by  this  arrangement, 
but  we  confess  we  cannot  conjecture  \vhat  it 
is  : and  since  the  widening  of  any  street 
would  necessarily  operate  to  relax,  not 
restrict,  any  provisions  as  to  distance  of 
buildings  from  the  centre,  it  will  probably 
appear  to  most  persons  that  it  would  have 
been  an  improvement  to  let  the  legal  and 
geometrical  centre  coincide. 

The  term  “ site,”  which  is  defined  in  the 
Act  of  187S,  is  not  included  among  the 
definitions  of  the  new  Act.  “Foundations,” 
on  the  other  hand,  whicli  in  the  1878  Act 
was  most  inadequately  defined  as  “ the  space 
immediately  beneath  the  footings  of  a wall,” 
is  in  the  new  Act  much  more  precisely 
defined  as  “ the  solid  ground  or  artificially- 
formed  support  on  which  the  footings  of  the 
wall  rest,”  and  the  word  is  further  extended 
to  mean  “the  bressummer”  in  the  case  of  a 
wall  carried  by  a bressummer,  which  appears 
a logical  extension  of  the  meaning ; the 
“ fouudation ’■  is  whatever  supports  the  base 
of  the  wall.  The  expression  “base”  applied 
to  a wall  is  similarly  extended  to  mean 
either  the  underside  of  the  course  above  the 
footings,  or  the  underside  of  the  course  laid 
on  a bressummer.  In  the  definition  of 
“ area  ” there  is  an  important  omission  to  be 
noted.  Under  the  existing  law  the  area  of  a 
building  is  “the  superfices  of  a horizontal 
section  of  such  building  made  at  the  point  of 
its  greatest  surface,  including  the  external 
walls  and  such  portion  of  the  party  walls  as 
belong  to  the  building,  but  excluding  anj' 
attached  building  the  height  of  which  does  not 
exceed  the  height  of  the  ground  storey  L In  the 
new  Act  the  sentence  in  italics  is  excluded,  the 
previoxis  portion  of  the  definition  remaining 
the  same.  The  alteration  appears  a perfectly 
sensible  one,  considering  that  in  some  cases 
the  attached  building  not  higher  than  the 


ground  story  may  be  an  important  adjunct — 
a large  billiard-room  for  instance  ; and  in  fact 
there  seems  no  adequate  reason  for  the 
omitted  sentence  at  all ; but  its  omission  is 
an  important  modification  in  the  mode  of 
estimating  the  “area.” 

On  the  rest  of  the  definitions  a few  further 
notes  may  be  made.  A “new  building  "(a 
very  important  point  in  regard  to  the  working 
of  the  Act)  is  briefly  and  clearly  defined  as 
either  “ any  building  erected  after  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Act  ” {i.e.,  after  January  i, 
1S95),  or  "any  building  which  has  been 
taken  down  for  more  tiian  half  its  cubical 
extent  and  re-erected,  or  commenced  to  be 
re-erected,  wholly  or  partially  on  the  same 
site  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act.” 
In  regard  to  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
alteration  in  the  definition  of  “ area  ” becomes 
important,  and  is  in  favour  of  the  building- 
owner,  as  otherwise  the  authorities  might 
have  a claim  not  to  reckon  into  the  cubical 
contents  the  portions  at  present  not  included 
in  the  “area.”  This  clause  is  one  which  has 
been  stigmatised  as  oppressive,  but  not  in 
our  opinion  justly.  To  pull  down  as  much 
as  half  of  a large  building,  and  claim  to  re- 
erect it  independently  of  the  new  Act,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  “ not  a new  building,” 
might  lead  to  the  driving  of  a very  large 
coach  through  the  provisions  of  the 
Act ; the  clause  is  a wise  and  necessary 
one.  “Bressummer"  is  now  to  be  recognised 
in  words,  as  it  is  tacitly  already,  as 
a wooden  beam  “or  a metallic  girder” 
carrying  a wall.  The  expression  “level  of 
the  ground,”  which  in  the  working  of  some 
portions  of  the  Act  has  a very  important 
bearing,  is  the  level  ot  the  ground  as  deter- 
mined by  the  District  Surveyor,  or,  in  the 
event  of  disagreement,  by  the  superintend- 
ing architect  or  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal.  By 
clause  41  f (in  the  Section  on  “ Open  Spaces 
and  Height  of  Buildings  ”)  we  find  that  the 
District  Surveyor  will  be  bound  to  take 
the  mean  level  (along  the  front  of  the 
building)  as  the  level  of  the  ground, 
in  cases  connected  with  tlie  height 
of  buildings.  The  terms  “ basement 
storey,”*  “ground  storey,"  “first  storey,”  and 
“topmost  storey”  are  sufficiently  defined  in 
a relative  sense,  and  it  will  be  important  for 
speculating  builders,  who  are  much  given  to 
evasions  as  to  the  number  of  stories  in  their 
houses,  to  note  that  the  topmost  story  is  a 

• The  new  Act  adopts  the  spelling  “ storey,”  which  may 
be  defensible  on  philological  grounds,  though  there  is  much 
more  precedent  for  “story.”  It  has  the  advantage,  certainly 
of  avoiding  confusion  with  another  word  of  a differea 
meaning. 
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Story  “ whether  constructed  wholly  or  partly 
in  the  roof  or  not."*  There  is,  however,  no 
definition  of  a “storey"  in  itself,  which  was 
certainly  required.  We  learn  from  the  first 
schedule  appended  to  the  Act  (of  which  more 
anon)  that  the  height  of  a story  is  to  be 
measured  “from  the  level  of  the  underside 
of  the  floor  joists  of  the  storey  to  the  under- 
side of  the  floor  joists  of  the  storey  next 
above  it,  ’ which  gives  us  by  implication  the 
definition  of  a story;  but  “storey’'  should 
certainly  have  been  included  among  the 
definitions  ; it  is  a word  open  to  considerable 
latitude  of  interpretation,  and  in  the  existing 
Act  it  is  stated  that  the  height  of  a story 
is  “the  clear  height  exclusive  of  the  thickness 
of  the  floor ; " now  we  are  to  measure  the 
height  from  the  underside  of  the  floor  ; and 
this  important  change  is  ail  the  more  reason 
for  a direct  definition. 

“Party  Fence-walls ’’ are  defined  as  now. 
but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are  no  longer 
“exempt."  “Paity  arches"  are  specially 
defined,  being  little  more  than  the  repetition 
of  the  definition  of  “ party-wall,’’  with  the 
word  “arch”  substituted,  so  as  to  nullify 
any  possible  plea  that  an  “ arch  ” was  not  a 
“wall.”  The  expression  “height”  in  the 
measurement  of  buildings  is  defined  as 
before.  The  “ cubical  extent  " of  a building, 
which  becomes  important  in  regard  to  the 
above-named  definition  of  “ new  buildings," 
is  defined  ?s  “the  space  contained  within 
the  extern.il  surfaces  of  its  walls  and  roof, 
and  the  upper  surface  of  its  lowest  storey," 
tlms  contradicting  the  received  mode  of 
estimating  cubical  contents,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  footings. 

“Fire-resisting  materials”  are  defined  by 
relerence  to  the  second  scliedule  of  the  Act, 
which,  as  it  is  not  long,  we  may  give  here  : — 

■' The  following  materials  shall  for  the  purposes 
nf  this  -Act  tic  deemed  to  be  firc-resisting 
materials ; — 

1.  Brickwork  constructo.i  of  good  bricks  well 
burnt  bard  and  sound  properly  bonded  and  solidly 
put  toeether— 

,r.  With  good  mortar  compounded  of  good  lime 
and  sharp  clean  sand  hard  clean  broken 
brick  broken  flint  grit  or  slag ; or 

With  good  cement  ; or 

r.  With  cement  mixed  with  sharp  clean  sand  hard 
clean  broken  brick  broken  flint  grit  or  slag  ; 

2.  Granite  and  other  stone  suitable  for  building 
purposes  by  reason  of  its  solidity  and  durability  : 

3.  Iron  steel  and  copper  ; 

4.  Oak  and  teak  and  other  hard  limber  when  used 
for  beams  or  posts  or  in  combination  with  iron  the 
timber  and  the  iron  (if  any)  being  protected  by 
plastering  in  cement  or  other  incombustible  or  non- 
conducting external  coating  ; 

In  the  case  of  doors  : — 

Oak  or  teak  or  other  hard  timber  not  less  than 
2 in.  thick ; 

In  the  case  of  staircases  : — 

Oak  or  teak  or  other  hard  timber  with  treads 
strings  and  risers  not  less  than  2 in.  thick 

5.  Slate  tiles  brick  and  terra-cotta  when  used  for 
coverings  or  corbels  ; 

6.  Flagstones  when  used  for  floors  over  arches 
but  not  exposed  on  the  underside  and  not  supported 
at  the  ends  only  : 

7.  Concrete  composed  of  broken  brick  stone  chip- 
pings  or  ballast  and  lime  cement  or  calcined  gypsum 
when  used  for  filling  in  between  joists  of  floors ; 

8.  Any  material  from  time  to  time  approved  by 
the  Council  as  fire-resisting." 

The  closing  sentence  leaves  it  open  to  the 
Council  to  sanction  any  new  material  wliicli 
mcy  be  proved  to  be  tire-resisting,  and  quite 
rightly  ; in  fact,  the  question  of  fire-resisting 
m;  terials  is  more  properly  a subject  for  by- 
laws than  for  an  Act.  The  admission  of  oak 
and  teak  into  the  catalogue,  in  certain 
minimum  thicknesses,  is  an  important  step. 
But  there  is  some  confusion  of  method  and 
principle  in  the  Act  as  to  this  question  of 
tire-resisting  materials.  The  word  “ in- 
combustible ” is  used  several  times  in  the 
Act,  and  it  is  not  very  clear  whether 
or  not  we  are  to  regard  “incombustible’’ 
and  “ fire-resisting " as  convertible  terms. 
This  should  certainly  have  been  plainly  stated ; 
and  if  this  were  not  intended  there  should 
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laently  receive  letters  from  builders 
a house,  of  uhich  they  send  a rough 
.section,  is  of  two  or  three  siorus;  enquiries  obviously 
prompted  by  some  probably  very  propier  pressure  put  on 
them  by  the  local  District  Sun-cyor,  who  regards  as  a 
three-story  house  what  they  wish  to  regard  as  a two-story 


have  been  anotlier  schedule  of  substances 
accepted  as  “ incombustible. ’’  In  the  body  of 
the  Act  there  is  obvious  contusion  on  this 
point,  for  in  clause  74  (2).  where  provision 
is  made  for  the  separation  in  certain  classes 
of  buildings  of  the  dwelling  portion  from  the 
trade  portion,  it  is  allowed  that  there  may 
be  openings  “fitted  with  fire-resisting  doors." 
This  would  allow  of  oak  doors  of  not  less 
than  two  inches  thick,  but  under  77  (l>), 

“ rules  as  to  uniting  buildings,”  doorways 
in  party-walls  must  have  wrought-iron 
doors  : 5'et  the  iron  and  oak  doors 
are  grouped  together  in  the  schedule  as 
'tire-resisting."  Then  again,  the  schedule 
includes  “ granite  or  other  stone  suitable  for 
building  purposes,  ” substances  which  are 
incombustible  but  are  certainly  not  “ fire- 
resisting.”  Yet  clause  68,  as  to  stairs  in 
public  buildings,  merely  specifies  them  to  be 
"fire-resisting,”  and  therefore  according  to 
the  new  Act  people  may  still  go  on  building 
stone  stairs  as  fire-proof  stairs,  though  it  has 
long  been  recognised  that  stone  is  one  of  the 
worst  materials  for  the  purpose.  This  is  a 
decided  oversight,  and  though  no  good 
architect  would  follow  the  Act  in  this 
respect,  the  wording  of  it  leaves  the  official 
authority  no  power  to  condemn  a stone 
staircase.  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be 
noted  that  an  architect  can  now  build  oak 
stairs  in  a public  building  without  infringe- 
ment of  the  law. 

Lastly  we  have  certain  important 
definitions  as  to  classes  of  rooms  and 
buildings.  A “ habitable  room  " is  now  dis- 
tinctly defined.  It  is  a room  “ constructed  or 
adapted  to  be  inhabited,"  and  “inhabited" 
means  a room  in  which  some  person  passes 
the  night,  or  which  is  used  as  a living-room, 
including  a room  (probably  this  means  in 
connexion  with  a room)  in  which  it  is 
presumed  that  some  one  passes  the  night, 
i'his  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  method 
of  arriving  at  a definition,  though  on  sanitary 
grounds  the  restrictions  as  to  “inhabited" 
rooms  ought  to  apply  almost  ecjuallyto  those 
in  which  people  habitually  pass  tlie  wliole  of 
their  working  hours,  even  when  not  sleeping 
there.  The  difficulty  would  be,  of  course, 
to  settle  on  any  logical  ground  what  precise 
number  of  hours  of  occupation  were 
sufficient  to  constitute  an  “inhabited”  room. 
As  it  is,  the  line  is  drawn  between  sleeping 
and  not  sleeping  in  a room,  and  no  doubt 
the  distinction  is  an  important  one.  As  to 
classes  of  buildings,  a “ domestic  building  ” is 
defined  as  at  present,  in  negative  terms,  as 
one  not  belonging  either  to  the  “ public 
building”  or  “warehouse"  class.  Public 
buildings  are  defined  as  at  present,  but  with 
the  addition  of  “ public  place  of  assembly,” 
which  includes  any  building  in  which  people 
are  to  meet  in  large  numbers  for  any  purpose 
besides  those  directly  specified  ; and  there  is 
the  further  important  addition  of 

' ' Any  building  constructed  or  adapted  to  be  used 
as  an  hotel  lodging-house  home  refuge  or  shelter 
where  such  building  extends  to  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty-thousand  cubic  feet  or  has  sleeping 
accoramodation  for  more  than  one  hundred  persons. " 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  future  all  hotels 
above  a certain  size,  which,  under  the  exist- 
ing law,  are  domestic  buildings,  tvill  be 
classed  as  public  buildings  and  be  subject  to 
tlie  same  conditions.  The  present  definition  of 
the  “warehouse  class"  is  extended  by  the 
addition  of  the  words  “any  other  building 
exceeding  in  cubical  extent  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  cubic  feet  which  is  neither  a 
public  building  nor  a domestic  building.” 

The  most  extraordinary  thing  in  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  definition  is  that,  like  the 
existing  Acts,  the  new  Act  for  the  regulation 
of  buildings  in  London  contains  no  definition 
of  a “building”!  Surely  a most  curious  omis- 
sion, and  one  likely  to  leave  matter  for  dis- 
putation in  the  future.  From  the  first 
schedule  we  learn  that  “every  building 
unless  otherwise  sanctioned  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  shall  be  enclosed  with  walls 
constructed  of  brick  stone  or  other  hard  and 
incombustible  substances  ' ; whence  we  may 
perhaps  conclude  that  structures  destitute  of 
these  qualifications  are  not  properly  speak- 


ing buildings ; but  as  to  what  properly  con- 
stitutes a “ building,"  the  new  Building  Act 
gives  us  no  positive  definition  whatever. 

From  the  definitions  we  pass  to  the 
regulations  for  the  formation  and  widening 
of  streets.  These  include  some  portion  of 
the  regulations  formerly  laid  down  under 
by-laws,  but  now  forming  part  of  the  new- 
Act.  Streets  henceforth  are  not  to  be- 

widened,  altered,  or  adapted  save  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  in  this  portion- 

(Part  II.)  of  the  Act.  Though  rather 

differently  worded,  the  provisions  for  appli- 
cation to  the  Council,  depositing  plans  of 
the  street,  <S:c.,  are  practically  the  same  as 
before,  as  also  the  requirement  of  40  It- 
width  for  a street  for  carriage  traffic  and  20  ft. 
for  foot  traffic.  The  proceedings  which 
are  considered  to  constitute  the  commence- 
ment of  the  laying  out  of  a street  are- 

however  defined  (we  have  before  referred 
to  these),  coupled  with  the  rather  curiously- 
worded  exception  that  “ no  person  shall  be 
deemed  to  commence  to  form  or  lay  out  a- 
street  if  he  do  any  of  the  acts  in  this  section 
mentioned  for  some  purpose  other  than  that 
of  forming  or  laying  out  a street."  Wlto  is 
to  be  the  judge  of  the  “ purpose  ’’  with  which- 
the  acts  relerred  to  are  doneV  Then  seven 
cases  are  given  in  which  the  Council  may- 
refuse  to  sanction  a street,  or  may  sanction 
it  subject  only  to  prescribed  conditions.  T he 
first  five  of  these  are  only  diflerent  and 
more  precise  statements  of  existing  regula- 
tions ; the  others  are  (6)  where  it  is  proposed 
to  be  laid  out  for  carriage  traffic  with  a 
gradient  steeper  than  one  in  twenty:  and  (7) 
where  it  is  proposed  to  be  laid  out  in  such  a 
manner  as  to, be  in  contravention  of  any  by- 
law' of  the  Council.  If  the  Council  do  not 
give  notice  of  their  refusal  to  sanction  withii> 
two  months  they  shall  be  considered  to  have 
sanctioned  it.  The  regulations  as  to  the 
adaptation  of  “ways”  to  streets  are  practi- 
cally a repetition  ot  the  same  conditions- 
as  in  regard  to  new  streets.  Clause 
12  empowers  the  Council  to  require  a 
greater  width  than  forty  feet,  but  not 
more  than  sixty,  wdiere  they  consider 
a wider  street  desirable.  Chi  the  in- 
adequacy of  this  provision  for  wider 
streets  we  have  already  expressed  our 
opinion,  and  must  regret  to  find  it  stereo- 
typed in  the  new  Act ; a mistake  which  will 
be  found  out  sooner  or  later.  Clause  15,  on 
the  position  of  new  buildings  with  regard  to 
streets,  in  its  first  two  paragraphs  merely 
puts  the  same  provisions  in  terms  of  building 
on  the  line  of  street  instead  of  in  terms  ol 
street-making,  with  leave  of  appeal  to  the 
Tribunal,  on  the  part  of  the  building  owner. 
Subsequent  paragraphs,  however,  provide 
that  the  Council  may  give  special  consent 
for  the  advancement  of  a building  beyond 
the  “prescribed  distance  from  the  centre- 
of  the  roadw’ay  (such  consent  not  to- 
affect  the  rights  of  owners  of  adjoining, 
land'),  and  that  anyone  w'ishing  to  alter  or 
re-erect  a building  which  within  seven  yearsi* 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  has  stood 
within  the  “prescribed  distance,”  may  do  so 
on  the  production  of  satisfactoiy’  plans 
showing  the  position  of  the  older  structure 
with  the  proviso  that  no  building  inhabited 
by  persons  of  the  working  class  shall  be 
erected  within  the  “ prescribed  distance  ’ 
to  a height  greater  than  the  distance 
between  its  front  wall  and  the  opposite 
houses.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
extraordinaiy'  sentences  ever  seen  in  a legal 
document  professing  to  be  issued  in  the 
public  interest.  'Wliy  are  the  working  classes 
to  be  thus  nursed  ? and  who  are  the  “working 
classes,”  and  who  is  to  define  them?  No- 
definition is  attempted  in  the  Act.  In  the 
case  of  any  building  carried  beyond  the 
“ prescribed  distance,"  except  under  the 
above-mentioned  conditions,  the  Council  may 
require  the  demolition  and  re-erection  of  the 
offending  portion  within  the  prescribed  dis- 


• Query  For  “ rights"  read  “ duties"? 
t It  may  be  noted  that  in  this  and  several  other  clauses, 
the  term  of  “seven  years  ’ previous  to  the  commencemenl 
of  the  Act  is  substituted  for  the  term  of  “two  years  ick 
the  existing  law. 
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tance.  For  any  case  where  tiie  Council 
require  a greater  width  than  40  ft.  in  a road, 
or  malce  such  width  a condition  of  their  sanc- 
tion, a compensation  clause  is  provided. 

Similar  considerations  as  to  the  prescribed 
distance  govern  the  adaptation  of  a "way” 
to  a highway.  As,  where  the  highway  is  in 
existence  first,  the  building  may  not  en- 
croach except  under  the  conditions  pro- 
vided ; so  where  the  building  has  encroached, 
the  "way”  is  barred  from  being  adapted  as 
a highway.  The  Council  may  also  sanction 
the  encroachment  of  buildings  within  the 
prescribed  distance  for  a limited  time  only, 
to  be  specified  in  their  sanction.  Nothing 
in  this  part  of  the  Act,  however,  applies  to 
any  private  road  formed  by  any  railway 
company  for  approach  to  a station-yard 
or  to  land  used  for  railway  pur- 
poses : the  clause  showing  a tenderness 
for  railway  companies  which  is  apparent 
throughout  the  Act.  Where  such  roads  are 
only  lined  by  walls  it  is  of  little  consequence. 
But  how  if  they  are  lined  by  houses,  perhaps 
occupied  by  the  " working  classes  ” (railway 
employds  possibly)  ? This  portion  of  the  Act 
also  is  not  to  operate  in  regard  to  buildings 
erected  on  any  land  belonging  to  the  School 
Board  for  London  or  over  which  they  have 
powers  of  compulsory  purchase  : a proposi- 
tion equally  questionable — why  is  the  School 
Board  to  be  allowed  to  encroach,  and  thus 
set  the  bad  educational  example  of  traversing 
a law  made  in  the  public  interest  ? Surely 
compensation  might  have  met  their  case. 

In  the  Part  III.,  dealing  with  Lines  of 
Building  Frontage,  the  "fifty-feet  clause,”  as 
it  may  be  called,  remains  as  before,  with  the 
same  exception  found  in  a good  many  other 
cases,  that  it  does  not  apply  to  land  which 
had  been  "lawfully  occupied  by  a building 
or  structure  within  seven  years  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  Act.  To  this  follows, 
with  little  difference  of  wording,  the  present 
provision  for  the  setting  back  of  buildings 
of  which  more  than  half  the  cubical  extent 
shall  have  been  demolished.  To  the  general 
provision  that  the  Council,  in  giving  consent 
to  an  encroachment  beyond  the  line  of 
frontage,  may  attach  any  conditions  to  such 
consent,  is  added  the  statement  of  two 
special  conditions  which  the  Council  may 
have  power  to  require,  viz.,  that  land  in  front 
of  the  favoured  building  shall  be  dedicated 
to  and  left  open  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
and  that  the  building  shall  be  used  only  for 
such  purposes  as  are  specified  in  the  consent, 
except  by  further  consent  obtained.  The  pro- 
viso that  consent  to  the  encroachment  of  a 
special  building  beyond  the  line  of  frontage 
does  not  alter  the  general  line  of  buildings  in 
that  or  any  other  part  of  the  street  is  only  a 
cautionary  notice,  making  the  point  more 
clear  ; the  fact  is  the  same  under  the  exist- 
ing law. 

Part  IV.,  on  the  Names  and  Numbering  of 
Streets,  may  be  passed  over  here,  and  we 
proceed  to  the  important  section  on  "Open 
Spaces  about  Buildings  and  Height  of  Build- 
ings ” (Part  V.).  The  first  clause  of  this  (39) 
exhibits  another  irregularity  as  to  definitions, 
for  we  have  a new  definition  of  a "domestic 
building  ” other  than  that  in  the  list  of  defini- 
tions. In  the  former  a " domestic  building  ” 
^as  at  present)  is  anything  that  is  not  either 
a " warehouse”  or  a " public  building  ” ; but 
"for  the  purposes  of  this  part  (Part  V.)  of 
the  Act  the  expression  ‘domestic  building’ 
shall  not  include  any  buildings  used  or  con- 
structed or  adapted  to  be  used  wholly  or 
[principally  as  offices  or  counting-houses.”  1 he 
reason  for  this  is  obvious  when  we  peruse 
Part  V’^.,  but  it  would  certainly  have  been  more 
jbusiness-like  to  have  added  one  more  class 
lin  the  definitions,  between  domestic  building 
and  wareliouse ; the  expression  "office 
buildings  ” would  have  answered  the  purpose 
perfectly  well.  As  it  is,  we  have  the  words 
('domestic  building’’  confessedly  having  one 
Imeaning  in  one  part  of  the  Act  and  another 
jmeaning  in  another  part ; which  is  absurd, 

1 * The  phrase  suggests  anotherquestion  in  re  definitions  ; 
khac  is  the  difference  between  a “ building  ” and  .a  " struc- 
ture"? They  seem  to  be  assumed  to  have  dltrcrent 
pneanings,  but  neither  is  defined  in  the  Act. 


and  is  one  among  various  indications  that 
the  final  polishing  of  the  details  of  expression 
and  definition  in  the  Act  has  been  too 
hurriedly  gone  through. 

Clause  40  is  a new  provision,  in  the  case 
of  domestic  buildings  having  a habitable 
basement,  for  an  open  space  of  an  aggregate 
extent  of  not  less  than  100  square  feet  free 
from  any  erection  thereon  above  the  level 
of  the  adjoining  pavement,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  light  and  air  to  such  l^asement. 
This  is  coupled  with  the  rather  obscurely 
worded  exception  that  such  "open  space 
notwithstanding  anything  hereinafter  con- 
tained need  not  necessarily  adjoin  the  rear 
boundary  of  the  premises.”  What  is  the 
special  point  of  this  exception  we  confess 
that  we  liave  failed  to  comprehend,  unless  it 
means  that  the  space  for  light  and  air  to  the 
basement  may  be  at  the  side  instead  of  at 
the  rear.  This  seems  probable  in  connexion 
with  the  wording  of  Clause  41,  but  it  is  not 
clearly  expressed.  It  may  perhaps  be 
explained  by  reierence  to  Clause  29  of 
the  1855  Act,  which  provides  that  "every 
building  used  or  intended  to  be  used 
as  a dwelling-house,  unless  all  the  rooms 
can  be  lighted  or  ventilated  from  a 
street  or  alley  adjoining,  sliall  have  in 
the  rear  or  on  the  side  thereof  an  open 
space  exclusively  belonging  thereto  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  100  square  feet.” 
Apparently  the  provision  intended  in  the 
1 85  5 Act  for  a whole  house  is  now  applied 
to  liabitable  basement  rooms.  Clause  41 
practically  re-enacts  Clause  14  of  the  Act  of 
1882,  but  in  simpler  language;  any  building 
abutting  upon  a street  already  formed  shall 
have  in  the  rear  an  open  space  exclusively 
belonging  to  it  of  not  less  than  150  square 
feet,  the  entire  width  of  the  building,  and  to 
a depth  in  every  part  of  at  least  10  ft.  from 
such  building,  free  from  any  erection  except 
a closet  or  privy  and  a receptacle  for  ashes, 
none  of  such  erections  to  exceed  9 ft.  in 
height.  A modifying  clause  provides  that 
where  there  is  a basement  story  sufficiently 
lighted  {i.e.,  we  presume,  from  the  side),  or 
where  there  is  no  such  basement  story  and 
the  ground  story  is  not  constructed  to  be 
" inhabited  ” (in  the  legal  sense  before 
referred  to),  the  open  space  may  commence 
at  the  level  of  the  ceiling  of  the  ground 
story,  or  at  the  level  of  16  ft.  above  the 
adjoining  pavement.  This  allows  for  the 
prolongation  of  shop  premises  into  the 
rear  of  the  property.  Then  follows 
the  provision  (clause  41,  iii.)  to  which  so 
much  attention  has  been  drawn,  in  regard  to 
the  height  of  such  buildings,  with  reference 
to  the  open  space,  when  abutting  on  streets 
laid  out  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act. 
The  form  in  which  this  provision  appeared  in 
the  draught  Bill  we  have  in  a previous  article 
quoted  and  commented  on  {Builder,  Dec.  23, 
1893,  page  462) ; it  is  not  well  expressed, 
but  is  intelligible.  The  modification  in  the 
Act  as  passed  is  that  the  "diagonal  line" 
may  be  at  an  angle  of  sixty-three  and  a half 
degrees  with  the  horizontal  line,  in  place  of 
the  originally-suggested  forty-five  degrees, 
which  is  sufficient  for  genera!  purposes,  and 
perhaps  more  in  accordance  with  tlie  rights 
or  reasonable  claims  of  property-owners  than 
the  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  Chimneys, 
dormers,  gables,  or  turrets  may  extend  above 
this  "diagonal  line,”  provided  they  are  not 
in  the  aggregate  of  more  than  one-third  the 
width  of  the  rear  elevation  of  the  building. 
When  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  building 
is  not  on  one  level  the  "horizontal  line”  is 
to  be  drawn  at  its  mean  level ; and  in  the 
same  sense  where  the  rear  boundary  of 
the  "space”  is  not  parallel  with  the 
rear  wall  of  the  building  the  mean  dis- 
tance shall  be  taken  as  the  starting-point 
of  the  diagonal  line,  " whether  such  point  be 
beyond  the  said  boundary  or  not.”  When  the 
line  is  so  irregular  in  shape  that  a doubt 
arises  as  to  how  the  measurement  shall  be 
taken  application  is  to  be  made  to  the 
Council,  or  (in  case  of  dissatisfaction)  to  the 
Tribunal  of  Appeal.*  In  a case  where  the  land 

* The  Tribunal  of  Appeal  differs  in  one  important  point 
from  the  Tribvmal  under  the  existing  law.  Two  members, 


at  the  rear  of  a building  and  exclusively 
belonging  to  it  abuts  upon  a street  or  on  an 
open  space  the  maintenance  of  which  is 
secured  permanently  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the,  Council,  the  horizontal  line  shall  be 
produced  and  the  diagonal  line  may  be 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  such  street  at  its 
surface  level,  or  at  the  further  boundary  of 
such  open  space,  and  no  open  space  need  be 
provided  specially  appertaining  to  the  build- 
ing. 

In  the  case  of  a building  at  the  corner  of 
two  streets,  or  abutting  on  one  street  and 
on  an  open  space  not  less  than  40  ft. 
wide  permanently  secured  as  open,  the 
Council  may  permit  the  erection  of  buildings 
not  more  than  30  it.  high  on  such  part  of 
the  space  in  the  rear  as  they  may  think  fit 
(not  interfering  with  access  of  light  to 
neighbouring  buildings),  and  corner  build- 
ings may  be  returned  to  the  same  height  as 
the  diagonal  line  allows  to  the  front  building 
for  a distance  of  40  ft,,  " or  for  such  less 
distance  as  the  requirements  for  open  space 
at  the  rear  may  demand.”  In  special  cases 
of  very  irregularly-shaped  sites  the  Council 
may  make  special  modifications,  not  inter- 
fering with  "due  access  of  light  and  air.” 
The  "due  access”  is  apparently  left  to  the 
determination  of  the  Council  (subject  to 
appeal).  Domestic  buildings  abutting  on 
a street  laid  out  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Act  may  be  regulated  as  to 
height  by  taking  the  horizontal  line  at 
a level  of  sixteen  feet  above  the  ad- 
joining pavement  and  tite  open  space  pro- 
vided above  the  level  of  this  horizontal  line, 
"except  in  the  case  of  dwelling-houses  to  be 
inhabited  or  adapted  to  be  inhabited  by 
persons  of  the  working  class  ; ” a repetition 
of  the  absurdity  we  have  already  commented 
on,  and  which  in  this  case  leaves  a double 
problem — first,  to  define  (legally)  "the  work- 
ing classes,”  secondly,  to  define  a house 
" adapted  to  be  inhabited  ” by  them.  These 
provisions  we  take  to  be  in  reality  bids  for 
the  working-class  vote  on  the  part  ot  the 
Council.  That  such  bids  should  be  made 
on  the  part  of  a body  of  such  political 
prejudices  as  the  London  County  Council 
has  turned  out  to  be  need  surprise  no  one; 
but  that  they  should  be  solemnly  incorporated 
in  an  Act  ostensibly  designed  for  the  general 
public  welfare  is  contemptible. 

The  letter  of  the  law  as  to  the  diagonal 
line  may  be  overpassed  in  cases  where  the 
Council  or  Tribunal  of  Appeal  is  satisfied  that 
an  open  cubic  space  of  air  will  be  provided 
at  the  rear  of  the  building,  equal  to  the  open 
cubic  space  which  would  have  been  provided 
if  no  part  of  the  building  liad  extended 
above  the  diagonal  line  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  requirements.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  see  how  this  could  be,  and  the 
phrase  looks  like  a contradiction  in  terms  ; 
but  it  is  satisfactory  as  indicating  a dis- 
position to  allow  of  reasonable  departure 
from  the  hard-and-fast  lines  of  the  Act.  It 
is  also  provided  that  nothing  in  this  section 
of  the  Act  applies  to  houses  abutting  on  the 
river  Thames  or  on  a public  park  or  on  an 
open  space  of  80  ft.  in  depth  which  is 
secured  as  such. 

Clause  42  provides  specially  for  dwellings 
for  the  working  classes,  i.e.,  " adapted  to  be 
inhabited”  by  them,  whatever  that  may 
mean.  Every  person  intending  to  erect  such 
a dwelling  must  submit  plans  showing  the 
extent  and  height  of  the  proposed  building 
and  its  position  in  relation  to  every  other 
building  existing  or  in  course  of  erection 
"which  is  adjacent  thereto.”  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  is  the  legal  defini- 
tion of  " adjacent.”  The  Council  may  refuse 
to  sanction  such  plans  in  any  case  where 
they  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
open  space  for  the  admission  of  light  and 
air,  provided  that  the  refusal  must  be  given 
within  one  month  from  the  depositing  of  the 
plans.  Why  such  a provision  is  confined  to 


as  at  present,  .are  to  be  appointed  respectively  Ijy  the  Insii- 
iiiie  of  Architects  and  the  Survcyor.s’  Institution,  but  the 
third  is  to  he  appointed  not  hy  the  Council  (as  .at  jjresent) 
but  hy  the  Secretary  of  State,  .and  no  one  of  the  three  may 
he  a member  or  ofilcer  of  the  Council. 
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houses  “ adapted  to  be  inhabited  by  the  work- 
ing classes,"  when  it  might  equally  and  with 
the  greatest  benefit  be  applied  to  all  cases  of 
blocks  of  houses  in  flats,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine,  except  for  the  semi-political  reason 
above  suggested.  Clause  43  provides  that  a 
person  intending  to  erect  a domestic  building 
on  a site  occupied  by  a domestic  building 
within  seven  years  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Act,  may  erect  the  new  build- 
ing on  the  same  site  and  under  the  same 
conditions  on  the  deposition  of  plans  show- 
ing accurately  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
previous  building.  Deviations  from  the 
certified  plans  may  be  permitted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council  and  on  appeal  to  it. 
These  provisions  again  do  not  apply  to 
“dwellings  for  the  working-classes.” 

Anyone  desiring  to  re-arrange  a cleared 
area  formerly  occupied  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  buildings  by  laying  out  new  streets  or 
widening  streets,  &c.,  may  apply  and  de- 
posit plans  and  sections,  and  the  Council 
may  if  they  think  it  desirable  modify  or  relax, 
for  this  case,  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  Part  V.  of  the  Act. 

Clause  45  is  an  important  new  legislation 
in  regard  to  open  courts  within  buildings. 
Where  such  a court  wholly  or  in  part  open 
at  the  top  but  enclosed  on  every  side  is  used 
for  admitting  light  and  air  to  a domestic 
building,  and  the  depth  of  the  court  from 
the  eaves  or  parapet  to  the  ceiling  of 
the  ground  story  exceeds  its  length  or 
breadth,  a communication  between  the 
lower  end  of  the  court  and  the  outer  air 
must  be  maintained  for  ventilation.  This 
ought  to  apply  equally  to  blocks  of 
offices,  which  by  the  special  definition 
of  “domestic  building ’’applied,  as  aforesaid, 
to  this  section  of  the  Act,  are  constructively 
deprived  of  the  advantage  of  this  sanitary 
regulation  ; a distinct  and  serious  oversight. 
The  same  clause  provides  that  no  habitable 
room  having  no  window  except  into  an 
enclosed  court  shall  be  constructed  unless 
the  width  from  the  window  to  the  opposite 
wall  equals  half  the  height  from  the  sill  of 
the  window  to  the  eaves  or  parapet  of  the 
opposite  wall ; but  a court  of  which  the 
greater  dimension  does  not  exceed  twice  the 
lesser  dimension  shall  be  held  to  comply 
with  the  provision  if  a court  of  the  same  area 
but  square  on  plan  would  comply  literally 
with  it. 

Clause  46  provides  that  the  superintending 
architect  shall  determine  which  is  the  front 
and  which  is  the  rear  of  any  building  ; a 
very  necessary  clause,  considering  the  direct 
efforts  that  have  been  made  on  some  London 
estates  to  evade  the  existing  provisions  by 
erecting  blocks  with  “two  fronts.” 

Clause  47  fixes  the  limit  of  height  for  all 
buildings  except  churches  or  chapels  to 
eighty  feet  (exelusive  of  two  stories  in  the 
roof,  and  of  ornamental  towers,  turrets,  or 
other  architectural  features),  except  by  con- 
sent of  the  Council.  The  limitation,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  pretty  well  watered  down,  and  it 
does  not  apply  to  buildings  contracted  for 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Where  existing 
buildings  forming  part  of  one  block  or  row 
exceed  the  prescribed  height  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Act,  other  buildings  in  the 
block  belonging  at  the  same  date  to  the  same 
owner  may  be  hereafter  carried  to  the  same 
height  as  the  first-mentioned  building  in  the 
block.  When  in  other  cases  the  Council 
may  consent  to  the  erection  of  a building  to 
a greater  than  the  prescribed  height,  a notice 
of  this  consent  is  to  be  published  within  a 
week  after  it  has  been  given,  and  the  consent 
is  not  to  be  acted  upon  till  twenty-one  days 
after  such  publication. 

A further  provision  as  to  height  of  build- 
ings is  made  in  Clause  49,  that  in  any  street 
laid  out  after  August  7,  1862,  and  less  than 
50  ft.  wide,  no  old  building  shall  be  raised 
and  no  new  building  erected  to  a greater 
height  than  the  distance  to  the  opposite  wall 
of  such  street.  That  is  to  say,  that  streets 
under  50  ft.  wide  shall  not  have  buildings 
higher  than  their  width.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  this  clause  nothing  is  said  about  ex- 
cluding the  roof  from  the  reckoning  of  the 


height,  so  that  according  to  the  wording  of  the 
clause  the  highest  part  of  the  roof  must  not  be 
higher  than  the  width  between  the  buildings. 
This  (unless  it  is  an  oversight)  is  almost 
more  stringent  than  necessary;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  change  in  the  conditions 
when  we  come  to  5®  "’ide  is  a curious 
anomaly.  A street  49  ft.  wide  must  not  have 
buildings  higher  than  49  ft.  to  the  top  of  the 
roof ; a street  50  ft.  wide  (the  width  of  Long 
Acre)  may  have  buildings  80  ft.  high  on  each 
side,  exclusive  of  two  stories  in  the  roof.  It 
seems  impossible  that  this  can  long  be  left 
without  some  attempt  at  amendment. 

It  is  allowable  (Clause  50)  to  increase  the 
height  of  a topmost  story  (in  existing  build- 
ings we  presume)  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
bring  any  habitable  room  constructed  in  it  into 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as 
to  habitable  rooms  ; and  any  dwelling-house 
(clause  51)  for  persons  of  the  working  class 
previously  erected  by  a local  authority  and 
above  the  prescribed  height  may  be  rebuilt 
to  the  same  height  and  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  of  not  greater  dimensions  (in  area)  than 
the  previous  building. 

By  Clause  53  a domestic  building  and  a 
stable  building  on  a site  abutting  on  one  side 
on  a street  and  on  the  other  side  on  a mews 
may,  under  certain  conditions  as  to  the  width 
between  them  and  the  height  of  the  stable- 
building, be  regarded  as  one  domestic  build- 
ing with  the  rear  abutting  on  a street ; and 
this  whether  in  one  occupation  or  not. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  provisions  for  the 
placing  of  buildings  ; in  our  next  we  will 
summarise  and  consider  the  new  provisions 
in  regard  to  their  construction. 


SCARCITY  OF  WATER  IN  LONDON. 
HE  Metropolitan  water  - supply 
question  is  assuming  a very 
serious  aspect,  for  a great  number 
of  houses  in  North  and  East 
London  are  now  absolutely  without  water 
during  the  night.  The  Hackney  Vestry 
ventured  a few  days  ago  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  East  London  Waterworks  Company 
to  this  fact,  and  the  latter  has  vouchsafed  a 
reply  which  reveals  a most  astounding 
anomaly.  The  company  explains  the  matter 
by  saying  that  the  “ shutting  down  the 
service  mains  in  certain  parts  of  the  district 
daring  the  night  , . . was  rendered  neces- 
sary, as  the  storage  in  the  reservoirs  had 
fallen  far  below  the  usual  quantity,  owing  to 
the  deficient  rainfall,  and  the  consequent 
non-repletion  of  the  springs,  which  suffered 
from  the  drought  of  last  year.”  In  other 
words,  the  quantity  of  water  at  the  directors’ 
disposal,  under  existing  circumstances,  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  provide  a 
continuous  day  and  night  service.  They  tell 
the  vestry  plainly  that  “it  is  absolutely 
essential,  and  imposed,  indeed,  by  the  Public 
and  Private  Water  Acts,  that  proper  provision 
should  be  made  in  each  house  for  storing  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  meet  emer- 
gencies,” and  that  if  this  were  done  the  fact 
of  their  cutting  off  the  supply  would  be 
“practically  unfelt.”  They  state  that  by 
their  present  action  “upwards  of  10  million 
gallons  are  conserved  each  night  for  distribu- 
tion during  the  following  day." 

Here  we  have  food  for  very  solemn  reflec- 
tion. Traversing  the  company’s  statements 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  directors 
have  either  grossly  exaggerated  their  present 
position,  or  that,  in  view  of  the  circumstances, 
the  evidence  given  on  their  behalf  before  the 
recent  Water  Commission  was  extremely 
inaccurate.  It  will  be  noted  that  their  excuse 
for  not  supplying  a constant  service  in  the  dis- 
tricts alluded  to  is  that  they  have  not  yet  got 
over  last  year’s  drought.  It  is  not  our 
present  purpose  to  inquire  whether  the  rain 
fallen  since  that  drought  is  in  reality  in- 
sufficient to  raise  the  underground  water 
level  to  its  normal  height  — that  would 
require  a special  investigation.  But  we  may 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  matter  by  inquiring, 
if  the  drought  is  responsible  for  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  supply — if  the  water-level  in  the 
chalk  in  the  Lea  area  is  actually  below  its 


av’erage  height — why  did  the  East  London  ; 
Company,  when  its  representative  was  5 
before  the  Water  Commission,  propose  to  > 
obtain  a further  13.000,000  gallons  per  day  • 
by  sinking  wells  in  the  chalk  } Or,  is  it  that 
a considerable  proportion  of  this  13  million 
gallons  is  now  being  drawn  and  the  water-  ■ 
level  is  affected  thereby  ? It  makes  very  ■ 
little  difference  which  way  we  regard 
the  matter.  If  the  company  is  not  dravy-  - 
ing  from  the  e.xtra  13  million  gallons,  it  is  • 
clear  that  it  ought  not  to  do  so,  for  it  would 
be  merely  impoverishing  the  stream.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  is  drawing  from  this  1 
contemplated  quantity,  is  it  right  to  say  that  : 
the  present  low  state  of  the  springs  is  ; 
altogether  due  to  “the  drought  of  last  year 
Of  course,  we  are  perfectly  well  aware  ’ 
that  according  to  the  evidence  of  a certain  ; 
witness  before  the  Commission  “ there  ^ 
is  something  peculiar  in  the  geological 
structure  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Lea  valley  which  enables  it  to  yield  an 
unusually  large  (piantity  of  water,  and  we 
are  familiar  with  the  disposition  of  the  strata 
concerned,  and  the  views  as  to  the  direction 
of  flow  of  the  underground  water.  But  we 
are  also  aware  of  the  statement  by  another  ' 
witness  with  reference  to  the  point  under 
discussion — namely,  that  if  the  New  River  ' 
and  East  London  Companies  together 
abstracted  30  million  gallons  a day  trom 
wells  in  the  Lea  valley  they  would 
lower  the  outflow  of  the  higher  streams ; 
he  said  “I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
possibly  take  a large  amount  of  water 
out  of  a chalk  reservoir  and  not  affect  the 
streams.”  And,  in  our  opinion,  this  witness 
was  quite  right.  If  the  drought  of  last  year 
was  capable  of  producing  such  a disastrous 
result,  surely  the  effects  of  future  droughts 
ought  not  to  be  augmented  by  the  artificial 
abstraction  of  water.  However,  we  let  that 
portion  of  the  East  London  Water  Com- 
pany’s letter  pass. 

The  consumers  have  it  thrown  in  their 
teeth  that,  by  law,  "proper  provision  should 
be  made  in  each  house  for  storing  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  to  meet  emer- 
gencies.” This  is  a fine  state  of  affairs, 
after  the  consumer  has  abolished  the  cistern 
and  gone  to  the  expense  of  fitting  up  his 
house  with  regulation  taps  and  appliances 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  constant 
service  system ! Where  are  the  boasted 
advantages  of  “constant  seiwice”from  the 
hygienic  point  of  view,  if  the  cistern  is  not 
to  be  done  away  with?  The  struggle  with 
the  water  company  for  a continuous  supply 
will  have  been  in  vain  so  far  as  domestic 
purposes  are  concerned. 

The  directors  say  that  by  cutting  off  the 
water  during  the  night  they  are  enabled  to 
save  upwards  of  to  million  gallons  for  the 
next  day’s  supply.  This  we  are  utterly  un- 
able to  grasp.  The  gross  supply  per  diem 
by  the  East  London  Company  is,  in  round 
numbers,  40  million  gallons,  according  to  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  10  million  gallons  are 
reputed  to  be  conserved  by  shutting  down 
the  service  mains  in  “ certain  parts  ’ of  the 
district  only,  not  by  closing  the  whole.  We 
do  not  kno%v  how  many  hours  are  included 
in  the  term  “ night,”  but  it  cannot  be  many 
more  than  eight  hours.  Putting  a hberal 
construction  on  the  term  “ upwards,”  and 
making  a fair  allowance  for  the  use  of  water 
during  the  night  in  those  portions  of  the 
East  London  Company’s  district  not  cut  off, 
we  may  add,  say,  about  3 million  gallons, 
making  a total  of  13  million  gallons  for 
the  night  supply,  assuming  the  saved 
10  million  gallons  were  served  out.  We 
are  now  faced  with  a curious  anomaly: 
the  quantity  used  during  the  eight  hours  at 
night  is  as  great  as  that  used  during  each  ol 
the  eight  hours  in  the  daytime— which  is 
absurd.  If  it  is  not  absurd,  and  the 
13  million  gallons  are  really  used  in  the 
eight  night  hours,  then  it  is  nothing  short 
of  a crime  that  the  inhabitants  should  be 
deprived  of  as  much  as  10  million  gallons 
at  a period  when  they  appear  to  require  it 
so  urgently. 
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It  is  possible  that  a large  portion  of  the 
) million  gallons  is  derived  from  prevention 
f waste  ; but  waste  takes  place  quite  as 
luch  in  the  day  as  in  the  night,  and  the 
ilation  of  the  figures  will  thus  remain  the 
ime.  ]3ut  whilst  on  this  topic  we  cannot 
jfrain  from  noting  the  reckless  manner 
I which  the  classes  constituting  the 
rge  majority  of  the  East  London  Com- 
any's  customers  waste  the  water.  A staff 
i'over  thirty  inspectors  constantly  employed 
md  authorised  to  re-leather  taps  without 
large)  is  incompetent  to  prevent  this  waste, 
:cause  it  is  not  mainly  due  to  defective 
:tings,  but  to  the  fact  that  taps  are  deli- 
sratelyleft  running  for  hours  and  sometimes 
>T  days  together.  It  appears  to  us  that 
istead  of  depleting  the  rivers  and  brooks 
I outlying  districts  by  spending  more  money 
, well-extensions,  the  company  would  be 
“tter  employed  in  exercising  a yet  stricter 
ipervision  over  this  wanton  waste. 

In  concluding  their  letter  to  the  Hackney 
estry,  the  Directors  remark  that  “the  addi- 
onal  powers  granted  the  company  in  the 
Parliamentary)  Session  just  past  will  enable 
;e  Directors  to  increase  their  storage 
ipacity  in  order  to  meet  such  a contingency 
5 has  now  arisen.”  Then  follows  a some- 
hat  bitter  recrimination,  which  to  the 
•dinary  reader  might  seem  to  account  for 
uch  of  the  Directors’  attitude  in  this 
alter,  did  he  not  know  that  such  a body 
ould  be  incapable  of  allowing  it  to  influence 
tern  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  runs — 
Unfortunately,  the  application  for  similar 
owers  was  rejected  by  Parliament  last  year, 
:herwise  the  works  of  extension  which  the 
irectors  had  already  resolved  upon  would 
:e  this  have  been  well  in  hand.”  From 
hich  we  are  led  to  understand  that  the  prime 
luse  of  the  curtailment  lies  at  the  door  of 
lat  convenient  scapegoat — Parliament. 

Tlie  Hackney  Vestry  will  have  the  matter 
nder  consideration  at  their  next  meeting: 
ut,  in  the  meantime,  the  committee  to  which 
le  matter  has  been  referred  will  try  to 
scertain  by  what  authority  the  company 
re  acting  in  thus  dealing  with  their  con- 
imers  in  such  a summary  manner 


NOTES. 

the  first  portion  of  our  report  of 
Congress  of  Hygiene  we 
w published  (page  188,  a 

series  of  six  resolutions  proposed 
y Professor  Corfield  at  the  Congress  of 
[ygiene  at  Budapest,  clinched  by  a coll- 
uding resolution  recommending  that  public 
Lithorities  should  pass  regulations  to  enforce 
lese  provisions.  To  the  advanced  English 
mitarian  they  seem  not  only  innocent  but 
(most  matter-of-course  proposals  ; but,  as 
•ill  be  seen  from  the  continuation  of  the 
iport  of  the  Congress  in  the  present  issue, 
le  consideration  of  them  raised  a storm 
mong  the  foreign  sanitarians,  or,  as  we 
liould  call  them  in  this  case,  f«-sanitarians. 
'he  sweeping  condemnation  of  back-to- 
ack  houses  seems  especially  to  have  stirred 
lem  to  so  much  wrath  that  Professor 
'orfield  suggested  as  an  explanation  that 
le  foreign  members  had  not  properly 
rasped  the  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Our 
npression  is,  however,  that  they  understood 
^ell  enough  what  it  meant,  but  that  the 
iermans  are  so  much  behind  us  in 
anitary  experience  and  insight  that  they 
ave  not  yet  learned  to  regard  even  as 
uestionable  arrangements  which  we  have 
mg  ago  seen  reason  to  emphatically  con- 
emn.  Certainly,  the  spectacle  of  learned 
rofessors  at  a Sanitary  Congress  losing  their 
smper  because  it  is  proposed  to  deprive 
liem  of  the  privilege  of  building  back-to- 
'ack  houses  is  a melancholy  though  instruc- 
ive  one.  The  fact  at  all  events  goes  to 
how  that  International  Congresses  of 
Hygiene  are  not  superfluous,  and  may  carry 
anitary  light  where  it  is  much  wanted, 
^rofessor  Corfield’s  resolutions,  though  there 
vas  obviously  no  chance  of  passing  them  at 
he  present  Congress,  are  however  to  be 


relegated  to  a committee,  and  there  is  yet 
time  for  enlightenment  to  descend  on  the 
back-to-back  minds.  The  meeting  place 
selected  for  the  next  Congress,  Madrid,  is 
not  however  a promising  locality  for  securing 
the  passing  of  sanitary  enactments  ; but  we 
must  hope  for  the  best.  The  very  novelty  of 
the  thing  may  render  sanitation  an  un- 
expected attraction  to  the  Spaniard. 


UNDER  the  title  of  “Contributions  to 
the  History  of  Olympia  ” (Olympische 
Beitrage),  Dr.  Konrad  Wernicke  publishes  in 
the  new  number  of  the  Archaeological 
Jahrbnch,  a paper  on  the  Heraion  at  Olym- 
pia, which  is  of  considerable  interest  to 
architects  as  well  as  classical  students  in 
general.  According  to  Dr.  Wernicke,  whose 
views  we  can  here  only  summarise,  this 
ancient  temple,  which  was  at  first  the  seat 
of  the  conjoint  worship  of  Zeus  and  Hera, 
lost  much  of  its  religious  prestige  when  the 
great  temple  of  Zeus  was  built.  The  main 
point  is  that  about  the  time  when  the 
Emperor  Nero  visited  the  place  it  was  trans- 
formed into  a sort  of  art  museum — such  it 
certainly  was  when  Pausanias  described  it, 
as  he  notes  numbers  of  statues  which, 
invaluable  as  they  were  from  the  point  of 
view  of  art,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  worship  of  Hera.  At  the  same 
time  the  projecting  walls  (like  internal  but- 
tresses), which  have  their  close  analogy  in 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassm,  and  which  in 
a structure  of  clay  and  wood  had  their  obvious 
structural  use,  were  abolished;  they  were 
useless  in  a temple  the  whole  structure  of 
which  was  made  of  stone,  and  considerable 
space  for  museum  purposes  was  thereby 
gained.  Respecting  these  partition  walls. 
Dr.  Wernicke  has  an  interesting  theory. 
He  thinks  they  had  a ritual  as  well  as  struc- 
tural design.  He  conjectures  that  as  the 
number  of  the  partitions  was  sixteen,  and  as 
sixteen  was  the  number  of  the  priestesses 
who  wove  the  peplos  for  Hera,  the  temple 
may  have  been  in  its  early  days  a literal 
yui'aucwj'Trjf  (women’s  chamber)  where  the 
women  wove  their  sacred  web.  This  is 
the  more  probable  as  we  know  that  they 
were  divided  into  two  bands  of  eight  each, 
which  would  well  correspond  with  the  eight 
niches  on  either  side  of  the  temple. 


The  /Icrtrfi:/;/)' announces  that  the  contents 
of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  are  now 
being  removed  into  the  new  buildings  which 
have  been  erected,  by  Dr.  Drury  Fortnum's 
munificence,  near  the  University  Galleries, 
St.  Giles’s.  It  will  be  remembered  that  six 
years  ago  Dr.  Drury  Fortnum  presented  to 
the  University  the  larger  portion  of  his 
valuable  collection,  so  rich  in  bronzes,  terra- 
cotta, sculpture,  and  faVence,  which  he  had 
lent  for  exhibition  at  the  Ashmolean.  The 
old  museum  will,  it  is  stated,  be  absorbed 
into  the  Bodleian,  for  which  further  space  is 
needed.  It  was  built  by  Thomas  Wood  in 
1680-3,  Wren's  designs,  and  in  1863 

was  renovated  by  C.  Buckeridge,  and  re- 
arranged for  a museum  of  antiquities,  with 
an  examination-room  in  its  third  story. 
J.  S.  Duncan,  appointed  curator  in  1829, 
sorted  and  arranged  the  whole  collection, 
greatly  enlarged  by  subsequent  additions  to 
the  original  gift  by  Ashmole,  which  included 
the  multifarious  contents  of  the  Tradescants’ 
house,  or  “Ark,"  at  Lambeth,  whereof  we 
gave  an  illustration  in  ournumberof  June  18, 
1892.  Ashmole’s  association  with  Oxford 
extended  over  a part  of  the  time  during 
which  a branch  of  the  Royal  Society  met 
there  ; he  had  entered  of  Brasenose  College 
when  the  city  was  garrisoned  by  the  King’s 
array,  in  which  he  served  as  a gentleman 
of  ordnance.  The  son  of  a saddler  at 
Lichfield,  he  practised  for  a while  as  a 
solicitor,  and,  besides  his  other  attainments, 
was  a leading  authority  upon  medals  and 
coins. 


A REPORT  by  Mr.  Wike,  the  City  Sur- 
veyor of  Sheffield,  on  granite  paving, 
gives  some  useful  information  as  the  result 


of  observations  on  the  use  of  granite  setts 
tor  street  pavement.  The  general  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  the  report  are  in 
favour  of  granite  paving.  It  is  shown  that 
of  a good  many  accidents  from  horses 
falling,  attributed  to  the  slippery  quality 
of  the  granite  paving,  a considerable 
proportion  did  not  really  take  place  on 
the  granite  paving,  and  that  the  reports 
were  consequently  misleading  and  exagge- 
rated. In  the  course  of  Mr.  Wike’s  report 
the  following  points  are  urged.  In  the  case 
of  tramway  streets  the  tramway  company, 
who  have  to  maintain  a width  of  16  ft.  in  the 
centre  of  the  street,  would  object  to  keep  in 
repair  any  material  less  durable  than  granite, 
as  it  would  entail  on  them  additional 
expense.  A schedule  is  given  of  information 
supplied  by  the  Surveyors  of  twenty-nine 
towns  in  England  in  which  granite  pave- 
ment is  largely  used.  The  observations  of 
these  Surveyors  as  to  the  durability  of 
granite  pavement  are  very  striking. 
The  Glasgow  Surveyor  says  “40  years 
and  another  30  after  redressing.”  Sunder- 
land, “40  years,  and  then  can  be  taken  up 
and  laid  elsewhere.”  Dublin,  “ 30  years  ; 
still  in  fair  condition  ; ” Bury  “ paving  down 
8 years,  and  not  a penny  spent ; say  30  years, 
then  redressed,  and  20  years  more.”  Most 
of  the  reports  are  to  a similar  effect.  In 
Sheffield  the  granite  streets  recently  laid 
have  been  in  very  flat  sections.  From 
various  indications  in  the  report  it  appears 
that  the  chief  danger  of  falls  for  horses 
is  at  the  side  portions  of  the  streets 
where  the  section  is  rather  rounded. 
The  roads  laid  with  “Gritstone”  com- 
pare with  granite  very  unfavourably  as  to 
wear  and  ultimate  cost.  The  “Gritstone” 
pavement  in  High-street,  Sheffield,  was  laid 
in  1891,  cost  los.  6d.  per  yard,  has  been 
occasionally  repaired,  and  will  soon  have  to 
be  relaid.  Some  of  the  grit-setts  taken  up 
in  1891  had  worn  from  10  in.  to  4 in. 
or  5 in.  thick  ; but  the  time  they  had  been 
down  is  not  stated.  The  gritstone  laid 
down  in  1891  was  not  on  concrete,  but  the 
Surveyor  states  as  his  experience  that  the 
gritstone  pavement  wears  as  quick  if  not 
quicker  on  concrete  as  on  an  ordinary 
foundation.  In  regard  to  the  life  of  paving 
materials  Mr.  Wike  estimates  granite  as  20 
to  30  years  with  few  repairs,  gritstone  3 to 
8 years,  wood  (deal)  5 to  7 years.  This  is 
on  streets  not  subject  to  traction-engine 
traffic.  The  comparative  cost  of  wood  and 
granite  paving  as  computed  by  the  city  of 
Manchester  is  given  as  follows  : — 


Wood,  Average  Life, 

15  Years. 

-s.  d. 

Initial  cost  14  6 

Cost  of  taking  up, 
cleaning  and  re- 
p.iving  Blocks  once 
during  lifetime  ...  4 3 

Cost  of  ordinary  re- 
)airs,  IS  ye.ars  at 
:d.  per  yard  o 3} 

19  oj 

Deduct  v.ilue  of 
concrete  founda- 
tion   2 o 

Total  cost  for  15 

:ars 17  oi 


Granite,  Average  Life, 
30  Years. 

s.  d. 

Initial  cost 10  6 

Cost  of  repairs,  30 
years,  at  Jd.  per 
yard I 3 


Deduct—  s.  d. 

a.  Value  of 
foundation  1 o 

b.  Value  of 

old  setts  at 
time  of  re- 
newal   3 4^ 

4 

Total  cost  for  30 
years 7 4i 


Average  cost  for  one  year  Average  cost  for  one  year, 
say,  IS.  ijd.  say  3d. 


It  is  admitted  that  granite  becomes  slippery 
without  constant  cleansing.  The  Paving 
and  Highways  Department  of  Manchester 
reports  that  granite  pavements  have  been 
used  for  fifty  years  in  their  principal  streets, 
" and  have  answered  well  when  the  streets 
have  been  properly  cleansed,  watered,  and 
sanded.  ’ In  regard  to  the  sanding  it  appears 
from  other  information  included  in  the 
report  that  liberal  sanding  is  much  desired 
by  horse-owners,  and  is  always  effectual  in 
removing  slipperiness,  but  that  it  becomes  a 
nuisance  to  shopkeepers  from  the  sand 
blowing  about.  In  Manchester  wood-paving 
is  being  adopted  solely  on  account  of  its 
comparatively  noiseless  character  ; it  is  con- 
sidered to  have  no  other  advantage.  The 
Manchester  Paving  Department,  however, 
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reports  that  crossings  in  a particular  district 
paved  with  small  4-in.  granite  cubes  were 
found  to  be  much  more  slippery  than  the 
larger  setts. 


The  thirty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Vestry  of  Chelsea  has  been  issued. 

It  has  been  resolved  to  light  the  Town  Hall 
by  electric  light,  and  a sum  of  277/.  has  been 
included  in  the  estimates  for  the  coming 
year  for  this  purpose.  The  Vestry,  which 
declined  to  lay  down  wood-paving  in 
William-street,  Lowndes-square,  as  long  as 
the  private  bars  in  Lowndes-square  and 
Lowndes-street  remained,  have  now.  on  the 
removal  of  the  bars,  laid  down  the  new 
paving.  Sioane  Gardens  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  Vestry  as  a “new  street,"  subject 
to  certain  conditions.  The  Vestry  has 
opposed  the  charges  of  the  water  company 
against  consumers  for  putting  in  stop-valves 
in  the  public  footways  in  connexion  with 
constant  supply,  and  has  reported  that  it  rests 
entirely  with  the  consumer  to  determine 
where  the  stop-valve  shall  be  placed,  and 
that  the  company  has  no  power  to 
require  a person  who  has  a stop-valve 
within  his  premises  to  have  it  re- 
moved and  placed  outside  in  the  public 
footway.  Representations  have  been  made 
to  the  London  County  Council  with  a 
view  to  the  construction  of  a bridge  for 
carriage  traffic  over  the  canal  at  Wedlake,  in 
place  of  the  existing  footbridge.  In  regard 
to  the  question  of  “the  unemployed"  a 
deputation  of  various  associations  in  the 
parish  waited  on  the  Vestry  in  December  to 
urge  that  the  Vestry  should  provide  work, 
such  as  cleansing  public  streets,  &c., 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891.  On 
the  consideration  of  the  matter  it  was 
reported  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were 
being  efficiently  carried  out,  and  that  there 
was  no  productive  work  which  could  be  put 
in  hand  immediately  for  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed.  A heavy  fall  of  snow,  however, 
in  January,  was  taken  as  an  occasion  for  the 
employment  of  2,673  i^en  at  a total  outlay  of 
524/.  3s.  3d.  In  regard  to  water  supply  it  is 
noted  that  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Com- 
pany are  still  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
Loudon  water  companies  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  constant  supply  afforded.  The 
interposition  of  the  London  County  Council 
has,  however,  had  the  effect  of  raising  the 
percentage  of  constant  supply  from  40  to  45 
per  cent.  Certain  isolated  portions  of  the 
east  end  of  the  parish  have  been  given  a 
constant  supply  voluntarily  by  the  water 
company. 


ON  November  28,  1862,  were  sold  by 
auction  the  main  buildings  of  the 
College  of  Advocates  — commonly  called 
Doctors’  Commons— consisting  of  the  court- 
house, hall  (with  a library  on  its  upper  floor), 
Great,  Little,  and  Garden-courts,  and  a 
large  garden.  Covering  nearly  one  acre, 
they  stood  on  the  ground  bounded  by 
Knightrider-street,  Bennet's  Hill  (Godliman- 
street).  Addle  Hill,  and  the  present  Queen 
Victoria-street.  The  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Civil  Servnce  Stores  and  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  in  the  last-named 
thoroughfare.  In  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  Dr.  Henry  Harvey, 
master  (1555-85)  of  Trinity  Hall.  Cambridge, 
obtained  a lease  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Paul’s,  at  five  marks  per  annum,  of 
Mountjoy  House,  on  the  site  we  describe. 
Thither  the  college  migrated,  to  live  and 
dine  in  commons,  from  some  meaner  quarters 
at  the  Queen’s  head,  in  Paternoster-row. 
Mountjoy  House,  a stone  structure,  was  con- 
sumed by  the  Great  Fire,  and  rebuilt  upon  a 
more  commodious  plan  for  the  advocates 
and  proctors.  The  principal  entrance  was  in 
Knightrider-street : next  south  of  the  Bennet’s 
Hill  gate  was  the  entrance,  westwards,  into 
some  tenements  which  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter’s leases  described  as  “Camera  Dianae, 
being  so  termed,  the  story  goes,  from  an  abode 
there  of  Fair  Rosamund.  The  Admiralty  Court, 


established  in  Southwark  temp.  Edward  III., 
was  removed  circa  16751  Doctors  Com- 
mons, from  St.  Margaret’s  Church  in  the 
Borough,  and  again  in  1 S60  to  an  upper  room 
of  the  Law  Courts,  Westminster  Hall.  The 
late  Probate  Court  and  Prerogative  Will 
Office  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Savings  Bank  ; 
the  wills  were  taken  thence  to  Somerset 
House  in  1874.  Various  subsidiary  offices 
were  kept  in  houses  near  the  main  buildings. 
The  Vicar- General's  and  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  Registry,  Commissary  and 
Consistory  Courts,  Bishop  of  London’s 
Marriage  Licence  Office,  &c.,  have  for  long 
been  domiciled  at  No.  5t  Dean’s-court, 
between  Carter-lane  and  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, a home  of  Sir  Herbert  Jenner-Fust, 
dean  of  the  arches,  and  master  of  Trinity 
Hall,  ob.  1852.  That  house,  by  direction  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  will  be  vacated 
to-day  (Sept.  29I,  for  an  extension  of  the 
Savings  Bank,  the  Post  Office  authorities 
having  already  secured  the  ground  between 
Carter-lane  and  Knightrider-street.  Dean’s- 
court  is  marked  for  further  change ; the  en- 
largement of  an  adjacent  warehouse  will 
involve  the  speedy  demolition  of  the  red- 
brick house,  with  a decorated  stuccoed  front, 
that  stands  over  the  archway  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  : a house,  according  to  tradition, 
occupied  by  Wren  as  his  offices  for  some 
term  during  the  building  of  the  Cathedral. 
He  is  said  also  to  have  resided  in  Shoe- 
makers’-row.  Carter-lane.  Wren  designed 
the  deanery-house,  Dean’s-court  (1684),  the 
Chapter  House  (1712)’,  and  St.  Bennet's, 
Paul’s-wharf  (1677-83),  erected  by  Thomas 
Strong  and  E.  Strong,  the  elder,  masons, 
wherein  Inigo  Jones  was  buried,  and  which, 
in  1879,  transferred  to  the  Welsh  con- 
gregation of  London.  The  Country  Jot(rnal 
of  May  10,  1729,  mentions  Sheer’s  old  office 
of -Arms  as  being  then  “in  Dean’s-court  near 
Doctors'  Commons.” 


IN  the  course  of  next  week  will  be  sold 
for  building  purposes  sixty  lots  of  land, 
being  a portion  of  Lady  Ashburton’s  estate, 
latterly  a farm,  at  Addiscombe,  Surrey.  The 
farm  lands  adjoin  the  former  site,  now  built 
over,  of  the  grounds  of  Addiscombe  College. 
Evelyn  records  in  his  diary,  July  ii,  1703, 
a visit  he  made  here  : — 

To  see  my  son-in-law's  new  house,  the  outside,  to 
the  coveing,  being  such  e.xcellent  brickwork  bas'd 
with  Portland  stone  ....  that  I pronounced  it  in 
all  points  of  good  and  solid  architecture  to  be  one 
of  the  very  best  gentleman's  houses  in  Surrey. 

The  son-in-law  was  William  Draper,  who 
had  inherited  the  Addiscombe  estate  from 
Sir  Purbeck  Temple’s  widow.  The  architect 
was,  reputedly,  Vanbrugh  ; Thornhill  painted 
the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  staircase  and 
saloon.  Having  been  occupied  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Talbot,  Lord  Grantham,  and 
Charles,  first  Earl  of  Liverpool,  who  died 
here  in  1808,  the  property  was  bought  by  the 
East  India  Company,  as  a training  college 
for  their  cadets,  in  1809,  the  house  we 
speak  of,  and  with  which  we  were  lamiliar, 
being  converted  into  the  Governor’s  residence. 
William  Wilkins,  R.A.,  who  built  Haileybury 
College,  was  in  1827  appointed  architect  to 
the  Company,  for  whom  he  designed  the 
cadets’  dining-hall,  in  the  Grecian  style,  at 
Addiscombe.  On  the  closing  of  the  college 
thirty-two  years  ago  the  estate  was  sold  and 
its  buildings  pulled  down.  Readers  of 
“ Vanity  Fair ’’  and  “ The  Newcomes ’’  may 
like  to  be  reminded  that  Thackeray's  step- 
father, Major  Carmichael  Smyth,  was  an 
officer  on  the  college  staff,  and  that  at  Addis- 
combe most  of  the  former's  school-holidays 
were  passed. 


Deposits  for  Specifications.— A firm  ol 
builders  send  us  a primed  circular  sent  to  them 
inviting  tenders,  with  a notice  that  the  specifications 
can  be  had  on  a payment  of  2S.  66.,  “not  returnable,'' 
these  words  being  underlined.  Although  the  sum 
is  small,  this  seems  a most  undesirable  and  unfair 
practice,  and  it  is  one  calculated  to  lead  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the 
sender.  If  a deposit  is  required,  it  should  always 
be  returnable  on  the  receipt  of  a bond-fide  tender. 


THE  HVGIENTC  CONGRESS  AT 

BUDAPEST.*  : 

In  Section  VITI.  {Hygiene  of  Towns),  where  Ihii- 
Chief  Engineer  of  Budapest,  I lerr  L.  Lechner,  pret 
silled,  the  most  important  paper  read  was  upon  thiii 
“ Water  Supply  of  Vienna,’’ by  the  Chief  Engii- 
neer  of  that  city,  Herr  Eranez  Berger.  I'ormerlM 
— that  is,  until  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  ago— n 
Vienna  depended  for  its  water-supply  upon  smal'.i 
wells  dug  in  the  country  surrounding  the  towiwl 
and  on  house-wells.  The  first  attempt  to  provi^ij 
a public  supply  arose  out  of  the  scheme  corn'] 
menced  in  1S37  for  supplying  the  p-alace  of  th'.' 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  by  an  underground  aqueduc 
which,  in  spite  of  successive  extensions,  wav 
not  long  of  great  use.  Matters  remained  i 
this  unsatisfactory  condition  until  1870,  when  ihl 
great  Francis  Joseph  Aqueduct  was  commencec! 
which  has  its  source  in  the  Snow  Mountainsi 
about  90  kilometres  distant.  Even  this  sooj 
proved  totally  insufficient,  and  in  187S  nei' 
sources  were  found  in  the  same  mountains,  and  a 
auxiliary  aqueduct  has  been  built,  the  necessary 
works  only  being  completed  this  year.  The  cifc 
since  then  can  depend  upon  a minimum  supp)| 
of  about  i3,664,ock>  gallons  per  day  in  wintrl 
and  23,296,000  gallons  in  summer.  In  consul 
quence  of  the  increase  in  the  population  through 
taking  into  the  city  the  suburbs,  this  hif 
become  too  small,  and  it  is  calculated  that  in  t}i 
year  1900,  when  the  inhabitants  are  expected  tl 
reach  1,673,500,  234,290  cubic  metres  will  1 
required,  allowing  140  litres  (about  28  gallon'! 
per  head  per  day.  In  1910,  on  an  estimate  • 
2,000,000  population,  280,000  cubic  metres  wv 
be  required  daily,  and  in  1920,  with  2,400,0(ij 
inhabitants,  336,000  cubic  metres.  If  two  class.^ 
of  water  be  supplied,  100  litres  daily  f 
culinary  and  40  litres  daily  for  other  purpose? 
the  capacity  of  the  aqueduct  will  of  course  V 
correspondingly  reduced,  and  if  ihi.s  be  done  t! 
present  sources  of  supply  will  suffice  till  1921 
Of  course,  the  municipal  council  is  alreac: 
anxiously  considering  what  is  to  be  done.  TD 
following  are  the  leading  points  of  the  scheme  « 
future  extensions : further  extensions  of  t! 
headings  in  the  Schneegebirge  (Snow  Mountains 
new  aqueducts  from  new  sources  of  supply,  ai; 
schemes  for  the  supply  of  Danube  water  for  oth: 
than  culinary  purposes.  In  all  directions  sears 
is  being  made,  and  there  are  the  best  reasons  11 
look  forward  to  a favourable  result.  On  all  sidi 
the  beneficial  influence  on  the  public  health  h 
bringing  water  from  the  mountains  was  recce 
nised,  and  by  the  statistics  of  mortality,  had  be; 
abundantly  proved. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  Congress  discussioi 
only  took  place  in  one  or  two  of  the  demograplp 
sections,  the  majority  of  the  Congressisls  takii 
part  in  one  or  other  of  a nurr.ber  of  excii 
sions,  planned  for  them  by  their  hospital! 
entertainers,  most  of  the  English  and  Americ: 
visitors  electing  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Coa 
and  Countess  Esterhazy,  at  the  family  seati 
Totis,  two  hours’  railway  journey  from  Budapq; 
The  Count,  who  speaks  English  like  an  Englui 
man,  gave  a cordial  welcome  to  from  two  hundrt 
and-fifty  to  three  hundred  visitors,  providi' 
delightful  drives  and  promenades  in  the  intervr 
between  the  entertainments,  at  (able  or  in  t 
castle  theatre,  where  a farce  was  played,  eviden: 
got  up  ;or  the  delectation  of  English  visitors.  . 

Work  was  resumed  in  all  the  sections  ; 
Friday,  the  IX.  and  X.  sections  being  chiei 
occupied  with  the  reading  of  the  followL' 
papers,  and  the  discussi.m  of  the  propositions' 
Professor  Corfield  and  Dr.  Pistor,  presented  ( 
the  opening  sitting  of  the  section.  Mr.  Caf 
was  appointed  to  preside.  The  first  paper  rei 
was  on  the 

Sanitary  Constrjution  of  Dwellings, 
by  Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  P’.  R.I.B.A.,  & 
who  commenced  by  saying  that  probably  no  me 
useful  work  could  be  attempted  than  bringi 
defects  before  a large  co  igress,  nearly  all  t 
members  of  which  were  deeply  interested  in  sai 
lation,  as  it  should  surely  lead  to  many  expcj 
ments  being  made,  and  it  would  stimulate  I 
inventive  faculty,  so  that  possibly  at  the  next  cc 
gress  it  might  be  his  duly  to  announce  some  ii 
portant  improvements.  With  regard  to  the  fi 
part  of  the  subject — namely,  what  had  been  do 
— he  could  only,  in  the  limited  time  at  his  d 
posal,  give  a mere  outline  sketch.  The  advanc 
ment  in  “Building”  consisted  in  the  fact  tl 
they  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  badly-bui 
bricks  (such  as  place  bricks),  which  could  neitl. 
produce  good  nor  sanitary  building.  They  It 
recognised  by  law  that  even  if  the  bricks  we 

• Concluded  from  last  number. 
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ood,  the  walls  might  still  be  bad,  unless  the 
ricks  were  put  together  with  proper  mortar, 
sing  a proper  proportion  of  lime  to  sand,  and 
ley  now  prescribed  the  character  and  proportion 
f the  work.  For  fear  of  being  misunderstood, 
e desired  to  remind  his  hearers  that  during  all 
eriods  good  work  had  been  done,  and  that  no 
iles  or  regulations  had  been  nece.ssary  to  ensure 
lat.  Rules  and  regulations  were  only  necessary 
i order  to  inform  the  ignorant,  and  to  prevent 
rose  who  wilfully  desired  to  create  buildings  in 
1 improper  manner.  Laws  were  not  necessary 
>r  the  honest  ciiizen,  but  to  keep  in  check  the 
Tongdoer.  By  our  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
ley  recognised  that  most  necessary  precaution, 
le  damp-proof  course,  preventing  the  damp 
om  the  ground  rising  up  the  walls,  with  all  its 
ijury  to  health.  Again,  they  now  prevented 
it  brick  coping  from  being  used,  and  insisted 
pon  brick  on  edge  work  laid  in  cement,  and,  as 
“ had  already  said,  such  bricks  must  be  of  good 
laterial. 

Again,  they  had  a provision  to  prevent  the 
imp  passing  through  the  face  of  the  wall 
hen  the  earth  was  against  it.  They  had  also 
icognised  that  no  site  on  which  buildings  were 
rected  could  be  healthy  unless  its  surface  was 
ivered  with  6 in.  of  concrete.  Present  legis- 
,tion  enforced  this  requirement,  except  where 
le  land  was  gravel,  sand,  or  natural  virgin  soil, 
hen  it  might  perhaps  be  omitted.  With  respect 
» the  finishings,  possibly  the  alteration  under 
iclion  31  of  the  London  Council  {General 
owers)  Act,  1890,  as  to  the  composition  of 
plastering,”  was  the  most  important ; another 
uestion  of  importance  was,  why  should  not  all 
round  floors  and  basements  have  skirtings  of 
;meat,  or  some  skirling  other  than  wood,  and 
lould  not  all  partitions  be  of  brick-nogging,  or 
f some  more  substantial  character  than  the 
rdinary  quarter  partitions? 

The  most  recent  legislation  which  now  awaited 
te  Royal  assent,  was  the  London  Streets  and 
uildings  Bill.  This  fixes  the  smallest  scant- 
ngs  of  timber,  limited  heights  of  buildings, 
creased  yard  space,  and  provided  a new 
igle  of  limitation.  This  Act  would  come  into 
irce  in  January.  It  would  be  difficult  to  esti- 
.ate  the  value  of  its  provisions  until  some  legal 
2cisions  had  been  given,  deciding  exactly 
hat  the  Courts  of  Law  considered  the  legislature 
leant  by  ventilation.  Should  not  every  sleeping- 
)om  in  newly-constructed  houses  have  some 
'Stem  of  ventilation  ? Should  not  the  ventilation 
nder  the  lowest  floor  be  more  effectively  done  ? 
Another  point  was  the  pugging  of  floors.  It 
ppeared  to  him  that  some  regulation  was  neces* 
iry  to  prevent  “ dry-rot  ” occurring,  with  all  its 
xompanying  evils. 

In  regard  to  plumbing,  water-supply,  and 
isinfectants,  much  improvement  was  necessary, 
tid  special  efforts  should  be  directed  to  obtain 
court  of  appeal  to  ensure  greater  uniformity, 
or  some  years  almost  every  Vestry  and  Local 
ioard  of  Works  insisted  upon  “ wash-out  ” 
losets  as  the  most  perfect  ; to-day  they  were 
Dndemned  as  foul  and  unhealthy,  and  thousands 
a thousands  of  houses  had  been  fitted  with 
fis  clo-set,  and  of  course  the  owners  must  bear 
le  expense  of  altering.  He  would  give  one  other 
xample,  that  of  the  “ Intercepting  Trap.”  Some 
.xteen  years  ago  one  of  these  traps  was  built  in 
rickwork  in  cement  by  a leading  sanitary  autho- 
ty,  and  this  very  intercepting  chamber  he  proved 
3 be  the  cause  of  injury  to  health.  To-day  none 
^ere  so  built,  for  it  had  been  superseded  by  the 
3rms  of  materials  they  all  knew,  but  even 
nth  regard  to  these  we  had  recently  had  dis- 
ussions  upon  their  advantages  or  disadvantages, 
mother  question  arose  with  regard  to  the  size  of 
rain-pipe  for  an  ordinary  house  ? Should  it  be 
3ur  inches  or  should  it  be  six  ? Surely,  if  there 
le  a doubt,  experiments  should  be  carried  out  to 
ieterniine  this. 

On  the  subject  of  water  supply  he  had  long 
leld  the  belief  that  the  water-waste-preventers 
.re  a mistake.  He  knew  not  if  they  were  in  use  in 
Budapest.  He  would  suggest  that  the  old  valve 
doset  method  of  water  supply  by  which  you 
ould  get  any  quantity  of  water  by  holding  down 
he  handle  was  the  proper  method.  The  handle 
leing  released,  the  after  flush  was  given.  It  was 
>f  course  unfortunate  that  the  cost  of  the  valve 
loset  is  so  great,  for  undoubtedly  if  well  made, 
t was  the  best  water-closet  we  had  at  present.* 
With  regard  to  inlet  ventilators,  of  what  value 
vere  the  mica  valves?  He  had  seen  them  again 


' * We  hope  the  audience  did  not  accept  this  as  repre- 
enting  the  views  of  English  sanitarians.  A general  return 
0 the  valve-closet,  with  its  complication  of  mechanism,  its 
corners  for  catching  soil,  and  its  capacity  for  improper 
vaste  of  water,  would  be  a serious  step  backwards. — Ed. 


and  again  so  fixed  that  the  valve  would  not  close, 
and  Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders  was  of  opinion  that 
where  sufficient  ventilation  existed,  the  mica-flap 
was  better  omitted,  it  being  an  impediment  to  the 
constant  flow  of  air.  With  regard  to  outlet 
ventilators,  the  latest  experiments  gave  the 
curious  results  that  the  pipe  open  at  the  top  acted 
as  well  as  any  of  the  exhaust  ventilators  in  the 
market,  but  we  wanted  more  information  on  this 
subject,  and  experiments  should  be  tried. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  experiments  at 
Worthing — namely,  the  use  of  sea-water  for  flush- 
ing sewers,  and  this  brought  before  them  a much 
larger  question — the  supply  of  sea-water  to  large 
towns  for  bathing.  He  could  scarcely  conceive  a 
greater  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of  large 
towns  than  a double  supply  of  water,  first, 
because  by  having  the  second  supply  — viz., 
salt  water,  the  present  sources  of  supply 
would  remain  sufficient  probably  for  all  time,  and 
thus  the  enormous  expense  of  bringing  water  from 
fresh  and  very  distant  sources  would  be  avoided. 
As  to  the  sea-water,  what  a luxury  it  would  be  for 
public  baths  in  towns. 

Sanitation  could  not  be  confined  to  houses,  and 
drains  for  houses  might  be  rendered  unhealthy  by 
surrounding  causes  ; thus,  for  example,  the  very 
roadway  in  front  might  be  insanitary  through  the 
influence  of  wood  pavements.  Was  it  possible, 
whilst  retaining  the  recognised  advantages  of 
wood,  to  invent  some  composition  to  impregnate 
the  wood,  and  so  prevent  the  nuisance  ? 

One  advance  must  be  recorded ; the  examina- 
tion of  sanitary  inspectors  which  Government 
would  in  the  future  require,  would  commence 
next  year,  and  doubtless  this  would  place  the 
carrying  nut  of  the  sanitary  requirements  upon  a 
better  and  more  uniform  and  intelligent  basis. 
With  all  this  progress  there  were  serious  drawbacks 
to  good  sanitary  building.  There  was  no  one 
authority  dealing  with  the  subject  as  matters  at 
present  stood.  Each  man  was  a law  unto  himself, 
and  vestries  and  local  boards  had  rules  and  regu- 
lations differing  from  each  other.  All  who  were 
connected  with  the  building  trades  knew  only  too 
well  how  curious  were  the  variations —how  one 
kind  of  closet,  pipe,  or  trap  could  only  be  used 
in  one  district  and  not  in  the  others.  If  an  action 
was  brought  before  the  tribunals,  no  amount  of 
scientific  and  practical  knowledge  would  suffice  to 
convince  one  court,  while  in  another  it  might 
be  readily  accepted.  What  was  wanted  was  some 
simple  permanent  Court  of  Appeal,  which  should 
sit  whenever  cases  awaited  its  decision. 

Divellings  for  the  Working  Classes. — In  the 
combined  9th  and  lOlh  sections  the  most  im- 
portant paper  left  was  one  by  Mr.  T.  Blashiil, 
(Architect  of  the  London  County  Council),  on 
“Dwellings  Built  in  Blocks  for  the  Working 
Classes  by  the  London  County  Council.”  After 
referring  to  the  recent  course  of  legislation  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  Blashiil  observed  that  under 
these  Acts  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  to  sell  land,  when  it  had 
been  cleared  of  the  old  buildings,  to  societies  or 
individuals,  who  became  bound  to  erect  dwellings 
to  be  approved  by  the  Board  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.  This  method  being  found  very  costly, 
the  London  County  Council  determined  to  keep 
the  land  and  to  pay  for  the  dwellings  built  upon  it. 
One  of  their  objects  was  to  prevent  the  serious 
loss  experienced  under  the  former  system,  but 
the  mainjobject  was  to  keep  full  control  over  the 
erection  and  management  for  the  benefit  of  occu- 
piers. The  money  borrowed  for  the  erection 
of  the  dwellings  at  present  built  would  be  paid 
back  in  fifty-five  years,  and  they  would  then 
belong  to  the  municipality  free  of  encumbrance. 
He  proposed  to  deal  only  with  the  existing  mode 
of  carrying  out  the  Act  of  1890,  and  the  pur- 
ticular  class  of  dwellings  now  thought  fittest  for 
erection  under  that  Act.  Plans  were  exhibited 
on  the  walls  of  the  room  in  which  the  section  sat, 
and  duplicates  were  placed  in  the  corridor  of 
the  St.  Joseph  Polytechnic,  where  a portion 
of  the  Exhibition  was  situated — illustrating 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  “ Boundary 
Street  Scheme,”  occupying  an  area  of  15  acres  in 
the  parish  of  Bethnal  Green.  The  scheme 
involved  the  demolition  of  72S  houses,  and  the 
closing  and  removing  of  twenty  streets  ; only  two 
churches,  three  elementary  schools,  and  one 
large  factory  being  left  on  their  sites.  The  area 
has  been  replanned  on  the  radiating  system  of 
streets.  From  a central  circular  garden,  270  ft. 
in  diameter,  seven  avenues,  varying  from  50  to 
70  ft.  in  width,  would  radiate,  the  buildings 
occupjnDg  the  intervening  sites.* 

In  designing  new  dwellings  lor  the  poorest 

* We  have  already  expressed  our  strong  opinion  ag.Tinst 

this  radiating  system,  -which  we  regard  as  a complete  mis- 
take.— Ed. 


class,  it  had  tc  be  remembered  that  only  the 
minimum  amount  of  accommodation  suitable  for 
the  residence  of  a family  required  to  be  provided. 
They  must  therefore  be  arranged  upon  compara- 
tively small  areas  of  ground.  The  Peabody  Trust 
and  the  private  societies  that  had  been  in  exis- 
tence for  many  years  had  provided  dwellings  in 
high  buildings  of  from  five  to  seven  stories  in 
height,  and  the  general  experience  of  these 
societies  was  that  the  rooms  at  the  top  let  readily 
at  a slightly  reduced,  or  even  at  the  same  rent,  as 
the  lower  stories,  and  were  much  approved  of  by 
the  tenants.  Objections  had  been  urged  against 
buildings  of  six  and  seven  stories  by  medical 
officers,  and  by  persons  who  objected  to  climbing 
stairs.  The  London  County  Council  had,  for 
the  present,  fixed  the  height  of  its  buildings  at 
five  stories,  the  higher  of  any  two  determining 
the  distance  between  them.  Tliey  therefore 
demanded  sites  larger  than  those  now  generally 
available.  The  design  of  the  dwellings  for 
families  now  approaching  completion  or  being 
planned  for  the  London  County  Council  was 
based  upon  the  study  of  the  most  successful 
Ixmdon  buildings  of  recent  date.  They  were  not 
suggested  as  models,  but  as  sufficient  for  families 
able  to  pay  no  higher  rent  than  would  provide 
such  accommodation — the  estimate  assigning  two 
persons  to  each  room. 

Self-contained  Dwellings  consisted  of  one  to 
four  rooms,  but  very  few  of  the  first  existed, 
and  it  was  his  opinion  that,  unless  in  case 
of  special  convenience  for  their  construction, 
they  need  not  be  provided.  Families  of  two 
could  easily  find  other  dwellings,  but  the  chief 
need  was  for  dwellings  of  two  or  three  rooms  to 
accommodate  families  of  four  and  six.  Three- 
roomed  dwellings  were  most  needed  for  families 
with  four  children,  these  having  great  difficulty 
in  finding  accommodation  ; and,  for  similar 
reasons,  four-roomed  dwellings  would  be  useful ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  number  of  families 
with  six  children  some  might  be  earning  wages, 
and  such  a family  might  take  a small  house. 

Certain  qualities,  varying  in  diflerent  places, 
should  attach  to  the  smallest  family  dwellings. 
In  London  a self-contained  dwelling  should  be 
entered  directly  from  a wide  passage  or  from  the 
staircase  landing,  this  entrance  being,  in  fact,  the 
outer  house-door  ; the  smallest  width  of  stairs 
and  landings  being  at  least  3 ft.  6 in.. 

The  Council  demands  a height  of  8 ft.  6 in.  for 
all  habitable  rooms  ; a floor  measurement  of  at 
least  144  square  feet,  clear  of  fireplaces  and  other 
solid  obstructions ; floor  surface  of  at  least 
96  square  feet  for  every  bedroom,  a small  scullery 
with  sink,  copper,  and  towel-roller  attached  to 
each  living-room,  and  beyond  the  scullery  an 
open  lobby,  giving  access  to  a w.c.,  which  was 
thus  entirely  cut  off  from  the  house. 

The  living-room  fittings  required  a cooking- 
range,  of  2 ft.  or  a little  more  in  width,  with  oven 
and  boiler.  That  used  in  the  Council’s  dwellings 
was  the  Cundy  range,  having  the  oven  below  the 
fire.  Close  to  the  outer  wall  must  be  a ventilated 
food-cupboard,  a coal-box  and  dresser  with  t\yo 
drawers,  having  a pot-board  for  kitchen  utensils 
under  it,  and  three  shelves  were  placed  on  theupper 
part,  and  a rail  held  about  six  coat-hooks.  There 
must  also  be  a cupboard  for  plates  and  other  non- 
perishable  articles.  No  fittings  were  provided  in 
bedrooms,  but  sometimes  a cupboard  could  easily 
be  added. 

On  the  calculation  of  two  persons  to  a room, 
the  so-called  living-room  must  be  used  also  as  a 
bedroom,  and  must  therefore  be  arranged  to  re- 
ceive conveniently  a bed  for  two  persons,  some- 
times for  the  parents,  sometimes  the  children  ; but 
sometimes  this  might  be  left  unoccupied  at  night. 
The  bedroom  doors,  probably  left  open,  always 
communicate  with  the  living-room. 

After  referring  to  points  of  drainage  and  sanitary 
apoliances,  Mr.  Blashiil  said  that  the  London 
County  Council  had  desired  to  provide  these  dwell- 
ings at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  if  possible, 
at  rates  within  the  means  of  those  turned  out  of 
unwholesome  dwellings.  In  some  cases  this 
object  had  been  attained,  in  others  not.  The 
average  earnings  of  tenants  were  21s.  per 
week,  about  the  rate  usually  earned  by 
messengers,  labourers,  &c.  The  average  cost  of 
the  Council’s  buildings  containing  dwellings  was 
per  room,  considerably  more  than  that  of 
artisans’  dwellings  built  by  private  societies 
during  several  years  past.  The  latter  had,  how- 
ever, ceased  to  build  for  the  present,  the  cost  of 
building  having  greatly  increased  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  The  London  County  Council 
would  expend  more  than  a private  society  could 
afford  for  similar  dwellings,  being  able  to  borrow 
money  at  the  very  low  rate  of  3 per  cent.  _ 

Associated  Dwellings. — On  consideration  of 
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the  whole  question  it  was  thought  that  the 
Council  should,  in  the  future,  provide  dwell- 
ings of  a cheaper  kind  than  those  it  has 
hitherto  built.  It  would  be  remembered  that 
the  dwellings  so  far  described  were  “ self-con- 
tained” or  “complete”  dwellings,  having  their 
own  sculleries  and  water-closets,  but  others  were 
called  “associated”  dwellings,  in  which  each 
separate  dwelling  would  usuallyconsistof  a living- 
room  with  one  bedroom,  or  with  two  bedrooms  ; 
but  probably  a few  single-room  dwellings  might 
be  provided,  and  it  might  be  convenient  in  special 
cases  to  attach  three  bedrooms  to  a living-room. 

In  these  buildings  there  would  be  a common 
scullery  for  all  dwellings  on  each  floor,  in  which  a 
sufficient  number  of  sinks  could  be  provided, 
and  from  it  the  water  - closets  for  women  and 
young  children  would  be  approached,  those  for 
men  being  provided  elsewhere.  [All  these  were 
shown  in  the  drawings.]  Facilities  for  washing 
clothes  would  be  provided  in  connexion  with  the 
common  sculleries,  or  in  wash-houses  built  upon 
the  tops  of  these  dwellings,  but  no  decision  as 
to  this  had  been  reached,  and  possibly  a central 
laundry  might  be  built  on  the  Boundary-street 
site  for  the  use  of  all  the  dwellings ; in  which 
case  no  clothes-washing  arrangements  would  be 
provided  in  any  future  dwellings  erected  on  this 
area. 

After  these  papers  had  been  read,  the  men- 
tion of  Dr.  Corfield’s  resolutions  (see  page 
ante)  led  to  the  most  animated  discussion 
held  in  the  sections,  if  not  in  the  whole 
Congress.  On  several  points  the  disagreement 
between  the  English  sanitarians,  supported  by 
Dr.  Pistor,  of  Berlin,  and  a party  led  by  Mons. 
Bechmann  (Paris),  Dr.  G.  von  Mayr  (Strassburg), 
and  Herr  Bindley  (Frankfort),  was  complete. 
The  main  points  of  disagreement  were  with  regard 
to  fixing  a minimum  width  for  streets,  the  building 
of  houses  back  to  back,  and  the  compulsory 
clause  with  which  the  series  concluded.  The 
English  members  were  almost  unanimously  in 
favour  of  adopting  the  principle  of  the  resolutions, 
but  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  opposed  the  sixth,  fixing  a 
minimum  width  of  12  metres  for  all  streets, 
whether  new  or  old  ; but  most  of  the  foreign 
members  went  with  Dr.  von  Mayr  and  lil. 
Bechmann,  who  formulated  an  amendment 
calling  for  the  appointment  of  a committee  to 
consider  the  resolutions  and  report  upon  them  to 
the  next  Congress.  At  one  moment  the  discussion 
took  a heated  and  almost  personal  turn.  Dr.  Corfield 
declaring  that  the  opposition  to  No.  6 which  de- 
nounced “back  to  back”  houses  could  only  arise 
from  ignorance  of  what  was  meant  by  “back  to 
back  ” houses.  In  answer  to  the  plea  of  non- 
posstcmus  advanced  by  the  Strasburg  and  Frank- 
fort champions  (the  latter  is  the  son  of  the  English 
engineer  Bindley,  who  constructed  the  Hamburgh 
water-works),  he  declared  that  there  was  no 
impossibility  whatever  in  the  matter.  Back-to- 
back  houses,  said  Dr.  Corfield,  were  universally 
condemned  by  all  sanitarians  who  knew  what  they 
were,  and  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  any 
member  of  the  Congress  would  fail  to  join  in  that 
condemnation  who  had  ever  seen  those  abomin- 
able constructions.  Formerly  in  Biverpool,  there 
were  many  thousands  of  such  houses,  and  at  that 
time  the  annual  death  rate  of  the  town  was 
a very  high  one.  But  at  length  they  were 
doomed,  and  were  disappearing  by  hundreds 
every  year,  the  death-rate  showing  a distinct 
drop  alter  every  such  disappearance. 

M.  Bechmann  was  almost  equally  emphatic. 
He  said  he  agreed  entirely  with  all  that  had 
fallen  from  MM.  Von  Mayr  and  Bindley,  and 
would  say  with  them  that  some  of  the  resolutions 
were  too  general,  and  others  too  precise.  The 
resolution  numbered  6 would  be  inadmissible  in 
Paris,  and  whatever  might  be  said,  it  could  not 
be  applied  generally  in  Bondon,  where  many  of 
the  streets  had  houses  on  each  side  more  lofty 
than  the  streets  were  wide.  The  resolution 
forbidding  the  building  of  back  to  back  houses 
would  be  incomprehensible  in  Paris,  and  it  could 
not  be  adopted.  He  would  prefer  the  appoint 
ment  of  a committee  to  further  consider  the 
question,  because  at  the  present  time  they  were 
not  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  to  come  to  a definite  vote  upon  it.  With 
regard  to  the  disconnecting-trap  prescribed  in 
No.  4,  which  in  Paris  might  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered admissible,  he  did  not  think  it  should  be 
pressed  against  the  opinion  of  Messrs,  von  Mayr 
and  Bindley,  who  objected  to  it.  With 
respect  to  back-to-back  houses,  all  houses  were 
so  constructed  in  Paris,  and  they  could  not 
construct  them  otherwise.  The  representatives  of 
that  system,  who  could  only  pretend  to  follow 
Bondon  longo  intervallo  in  the  path  of  hygienic 
progress,  could  obviously  not  admit  that  by  a 


resolution  of  an  International  Congress,  their 
whole  system  should  be  condemned.  In  taking 
that  course,  he  did  not  think  he  had  merited  the 
epithet,  which,  if  he  had  properly  understood, 
had  been  applied  to  him  by  Professor  Corfield. 
As  it  became  evident  that  the  amendment  would 
be  carried,  if  the  resolutions  were  pressed,  the 
Professor  proposed,  with  the  consent  of  Dr.  Pistor, 
to  withdraw  them.  The  question  was  now  settled 
so  far  as  the  section  was  concerned,  and  it  was 
understood  that  a committee  would  be  appointed 
to  report  to  the  next  Congress. 

The  resolute  English  professor  was,  however, 
not  yet  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  He  had  been 
defeated  in  the  sections,  but  he  might  yet  succeed 
in  the  plenary  meeting  of  the  Congress,  to  take 
place  on  the  following  day.  The  resolutions 
were  therefore  printed  with  the  other  resolutions 
passed  by  the  sections,  and  perhaps  the  strife 
might  have  been  renewed  in  a concentrated  form 
had  the  Professor  persisted  in  attempting  to  carry 
them. 

The  last  paper  read  in  the  united  IX.  and  X, 
sections  was  by  Herr  Ch.  Siebreich,  architect 
and  civil  engineer  (Budapest),  on  “The  Mini- 
mum Dimensions  of  Dwelling-houses,”  which 
showed  that  this  engineer,  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  Hungarian  Institute  of  Engineers 
and  Architects,  like  so  many  of  his  fellow-country- 
men who  follow  the  profession,  has  assimilated 
from  English  sources  a great  deal  of  sanitary 
knowledge. 

This  Institute,  of  which  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  M.  Charles  Hieronymi,  himself  a civil 
engineer,  is  the  president,  gave  a dinner  in  honour 
of  the  Congress,  which  was  attended  by  most  of 
the  English  members. 

At  the  concluding  meeting  of  the  whole 
Congress,  Professor  Corfield  read  a letter  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  expressing  his  interest,  and 
that  of  the  German  Emperor,  in  the  beneficent 
work  of  the  Congress.  It  was  also  announced 
that  the  next  Congress  would  be  held  at  Madrid 
in  1897,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Spanish 
Government.  On  the  testimony  of  all  the  dele- 
gates who  addressed  the  meeting,  the  future 
results  of  the  eighth  Congress  would  be  found  to 
be  profoundly  important. 
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S.-VNITARV  CONGRESS 
BIVERPOOB. 

The  fourteenth  Congress  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  has  proved  the  most  successful  of 
the  series.  A strong  local  committee,  with  the 
Bord  Mayor  (Mr.  W.  B.  Bowring),  a life-long 
friend  of  sanitary  science,  at  its  head,  was  formed 
many  months  ago,  and  it  was  fortunate  enough  to 
enlist  the  entire  sympathy  of  Principal  Rendall, 
of  University  College,  and  of  all  his  professors 
without  exception.  The  result  has  been  that 
nearly  double  the  numbers  attending  the  very 
successful  Congress  of  Portsmouth  have  enrolled 
themselves,  and  the  950  Congressists  find  them- 
selves very  commodiously  provided  for  in  the 
series  of  spacious  halls  forming  the  Biverpool 
University,  as  the  townsmen  like  to  call  it. 

The  proceedings  commenced  on  Monday  with 
a reception  by  the  Bord  Mayoral  the  Town  Hall, 
a luncheon,  and  the  inaugural  meeting  convened 
for  three  o’clock  in  the  Main  Theatre  of  University 
College,  where  the  retiring  President,  Sir  Charles 
Cameron,  inducted  the  President-elect.  Sir  Francis 
Sharp  Powell,  M.P. , in  the  chair. 

The  new  President  then  delivered  his  inaugural 
address. 

We  give  those  portions  of  the  address  dealing 
with  the  branches  of  sanitary  work  with  which 
our  readers  are  most  concerned.  Speaking 
generally  of  the  present  position,  Sir  F.  Powell 
said,  in  the  opening  portion  of  his  address,  “ It 
it  impossible  to  survey  the  field  without  a sense 
of  satisfaction,  almost  of  triumph.  The  diffi- 
culties which  hinder  our  progress  diminish  both 
in  area  and  in  gravity.  The  necessity  for  devoted 
attention  to  conditions  favourable  to  health  is 
felt  year  by  year  both  more  widely  and  more 
keenly.  No  man  has  the  false  courage  to  deny 
this  necessity  : few  men  are  unwilling  to  take  some 
share  in  our  labours  or  in  the  cost  incurred  by  the 
adoption  of  our  policy.  There  may  be  reluctance  in 
some  districts  where  the  community  has  outgrown 
the  proportions  of  a village,  but  has  not  attained  the 
dimensions  of  a town.  This  intermediate  state 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  greatest  anxiety  during 
the  whole  course  of  sanitary  administration.  It  is 
in  these  communities  that  hesitation  still  lingers. 
It  is  to  them  that  our  persuasive  energies  must  be 
directed.  In  large  societies  the  urgency  is  felt, 
the  machinery  is  ready  at  hand,  public  opinion  is 
more  active,  the  resources  are  abundant, 

Improvement  in  public  health  has  justified 


both  the  cost  and  the  labour  expended.  Sonv: 
estimate  of  the  expenditure  of  capital  and  th , 
readiness  to  expend  it  may  be  formed  fron 
the  fact  that  the  Bocal  Government  Boar 
has,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  sanclionC';, 
a capital  e.xpenditure,  chielly  for  sanitar, 
purposes,  of  53,021,334/.  in  urban,  and  c 
3,923,270/.  in  rural  districts,  while,  durini 
the  same  period,  local  acts  have  authorised  > 
further  expenditure  of  67,335»95^^’  Power  t 
raise  other  loans  for  similar  purposes  has  bee^ 
conceded  to  other  bodies,  and  to  Commissionen 
holding  power  for  special  objects  connected  wit* 
the  sanitary  progress  of  the  people.  Vil; 
statistics  abundantly  prove  the  wisdom  of  sue; 
expenditure.  With  these  facts  before  us  we  mun 
press  forward,  jealously  maintaining  the  grouti 
which  we  have  secured  and  extending  ll 
boundaries  of  our  dominion.  This  Institute  mai 
justly  claim  some  part  in  this  work.  By  rneetingi 
by  lectures,  by  literature,  by  examinations,  v 
have  at  once  spread  knowledge  and  tested  tl 
accuracy  of  the  information  obtained  by  0 
students.” 

After  treating  of  the  subjects  of  quaranlitJ' 
vaccination,  adulteration  ol  food,  &c.,  Sir  . 
Powell  said  : — 

“ Passing  from  this  more  special  enumeratioi 
I must  remind  the  Congress  that  public  heal; 
must  ever  largely  depend  in  great  measures  on  ti 
condition  of  the  house.  Rich  and  poor,  urbr' 
and  rural  populations  alike,  have  paid  and  still  p 
heavy  penalties  for  errors  and  neglects.  Known 
the  course  of  legislation  since  the  introduction  r 
the  Sanitary  Act  in  1866,  I venture  to  assert  wi' 
confidence  that  the  duties  of  the  Begislature  ha: 
been  amply  fulfilled.  Defects  and  mistakes  ; 
the  statutes  may  be  pointed  out ; but,  sjieakli 
with  all  due  reserve  it  may  be  once  more  slatei 
without  fear  of  disproof,  that  administrall 
rather  than  legislation  now  demand  the  energt 
of  the  sanitary  reformer.  Bocalities,  douV 
less,  have  their  own  special  w'ants  ; but  evt 
those  are  to  a great  extent  met  by  1 
adoptive  acts  recently  passed.  Exceptional  ca: 
will  from  time  to  time  require  private  bill  le^s 
lation  ; but  even  here  precedents,  almost  equn 
lent  to  a code,  appears  now  to  govern,  rightly, 
wrongly,  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  1[ 
House  of  Commons  to  which  such  bills  : 
referred.  The  two  London  statutes  of  1891  a 
1894,  following  similar  enactments  for  the  p 
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-inces,  and  some  minor  enactments,  supply  , 
the  time,  at  least,  the  wants  of  the  Meiropo 
The  reader  of  the  latter  statute  will  learn  w 
disappointment  that  domestic  buildings  in  Lone 
may  still  be  erected  to  the  height  of  8o  ft., 
elusive  of  two  stories  in  the  roof,  power  be 
unfortunately  reserved  to  the  Bondon  Com 
Council  to  sanction  the  construction  of  buildii 
even  of  more  gigantic  proportions.  Air  i 
light  cannot  perform  their  life-giving  functions; 
the  base  of  these  structures,  still  less  within  cok 
enclosed  therein.  The  lighting  and  ventilat; 
of  such  courts  is  left  by  the  new  statute  in  a i 
favourable  condition  than  that  prescribed  b; 
recent  statute  for  the  courts  in  Glasgow  ; and  • 
rules  as  to  height  of  rooms  are  less  salisfach 
than  those  which  exist  in  many  provincial  tow 
or  those  which  are  voluntarily  adopted  by  , 
Peabody  trustees.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
that  the  dwellings  of  our  nation  are  being  built 
the  course  of  the  present  half  century.  The  ei 
tion  of  new  houses  and  the  destruction  of  old 
everywhere  seen.  They  are  erected  under  by-k 
for  the  most  part  wise,  and  are  maintained  un 
regulations  conducive  to  health.  Errors  of  ju 
ment  hinder  progress.  The  erection  of  back- 
back  houses,  for  example,  should  never  be  \ 
milled  in  new  streets.  Too  great  haste  n 
defeat  excellent  intentions.  Doubts  are  alre: 
expressed  as  to  the  system  of  huge  constructi' 
under  the  name  of  Artizans’  or  Model  dwellin 
The  Mansion  House  Council,  no  mean  author 
describes  certain  blocks  of  arlizan’s  dwellings 
a ‘ difficulty  which  wants  promptly  dealing  wu 
‘ These  (say  their  committee)  have  been  rrec 
without  any  regard  to  sufficient  air  and  li; 
around  them.’  They  add,  let  us  hope  w 
pardonable  impatience  rather  than  mathemati 
accuracy,  ‘ that  these  places  are  haunts  of  < 
and  immorality.’  _ , 

Be  it  also  remembered  that  in  rebuilding 
sites  which  liave  been  occupied  perhaps  dur 
many  generations  by  houses  in  an  insanit 
condition  it  will  not  suffice  to  clear  the  grou: 
The  site  itself  is  too  often  polluted,  and  must 
thoroughly  purified  by  the  removal  of  all  noxi 
matter  and  other  effective  measures. 

But  the  most  perfect  structure  must  fail  wl 
under  the  control  of  unworthy  tenants.  Tr 
compels  those  who  deal  with  this  subject  to  o 
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fess  that  widespread  neglect  or  even  wilful 
destruction  disgraces  the  condition  of  many 
cottages.  The  most  complete  discharge  of  duty 
by  an  owner  is  of  no  effect  unless  the  occupant 
protects  and  cleanses  the  property  committed  to 
his  charge. 

Public  authorities  are  helpless  without  the 
sanction  of  public  opinion.  Such  opinion  must 
be  created  by  active  agencies,  by  suasion,  by 
personal  visits,  not  of  busybodies,  who  open  more 
sores  than  they  heal,  but  by  self-denying,  per- 
sistent, wise,  and  sympathetic  visitation.  No 
paid  official  can  wait  and  persuade  as  can  the 
kindly  visitor.  No  summons  or  order  can  accom- 
plish what  may  be  done  by  such  inter- 
vention. The  story  of  the  hlanchester  and 
Salford  Sanitary  Association  and  of  the  Mansion 
House  Council  is  the  same.  Manchester  and 
Salford  are  London  in  this  matter,  London 
is  Manchester  and  Salford.  Evils  beyond  the 
power  of  description  have  existed,  by  slow  steps 
they  are  diminished  or  even  disappear  when 
encountered  by  such  ministrations.  No  work 
was  ever  more  sure  of  good  result.  But  there 
must  be  no  relaxation  ; there  must  be  a ceaseless 
struggle  against  the  downward  current,  else  we 
shall  float  down  the  stream  and  lose  all  the 
advance  so  laboriously  gained. 

In  this  progress,  as  elsewhere,  we  must  place 
confidence  in  our  schools.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  children  who  pass  long  and  pleasant 
hours  in  cleanly  and  well-ventilated  schools  will 
rest  content  with  dirty  and  unwholesome  dwell- 
ings. These  little  missionaries  may  prove  our 
best  allies,  and,  by  their  gentle  admonitions  and 
nimble  hands,  aid  in  effecting  those  improvements 
which  will  so  greatly  conduce  to  their  well-being, 
both  in  childhood  and  in  later  life. 

The  factory  and  workshop  not  less  than  the 
dwelling  is  comprehended  within  the  wide  range 
of  our  sanitary  province.  For  them  each 
political  party  shows  equal  care.  The  present 
Home  Secretary  executes  with  sympathy  and  full 
appreciation  the  statute  passed  by  his  predecessor. 
The  employment,  within  wise  limits,  of  Female 
Inspectors,  especially  as  regards  work-rooms,  will 
reveal  many  secrets  and  effect  long-called-for 
reforms.  Increased  security  against  accident, 
improved  appliances  for  ventilation  (none,  be  it 
noted,  of  avail  without  intelligent  co-operation  of 
the  workpeople),  and  general  conditions  creating 
greater  physical  comfort  during  the  hours  of 
labour  will  increasingly  improve  the  health  of 
the  artisan  population.  Much  room  remains 
fur  such  improvement,  but  he  must  be  a careless 
observer  of  the  scenes  around  him  who  does 
not  observe  with  gratitude  the  happy  influence 
of  these  reforms  throughout  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire. Health  alone  for  the  moment  occupies 
our  thoughts,  but  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that 
the  moral  tone  of  the  factory  and  workroom  hands 
and  their  mode  of  life  exert  influences  upon  their 
health  not  less  important  than  the  conditions 
within  the  control  of  public  authorities  and  of 
Parliament. 

It  will  not  suffice  to  guard  the  workshop  and 
the  dwellings  from  injurious  influences  within. 
The  health  of  the  people  cannot  be  sound  if 
the  air  be  polluted.  We  must  doubtless 
make  sacrifices  in  order  to  conduct  indus- 
tiial  processes.  But  the  magnitude  of  these 
sacrifices  must  be  diminished.  We  know  the 
common  saying  in  reply  to  a complaint  ofnuisance 
arising  from  smoke,  that  ‘smoke  brings  money.’ 
There  is  a new  and  better  adage,  ‘ smoke  brings 
cost.’  While  more  regard  for  the  well-being  of 
the  neighbourhood  may  lessen  the  nuisance, 
economy  of  fuel  arising  from  artificial  scarcity 
may  compel  the  adoption  of  arrangements  which 
will  lessen  the  discharge  of  smoke  into  the  atmos- 
phere, both  from  manufacture  and  from  private 
dwellings.  The  working  classes,  now  everywhere 
endeavouring  to  raise  their  condition,  may  dis- 
cover that  the  smoke  which  renders  cleanliness 
difficult  and  the  brightness  of  a home  impossible, 
imposes  upon  them  labour  which  is  unnecessary 
and  cost  which  may  well  be  spared 

One  exception  must  be  made  to  the  statement 
that  improved  administration  rather  than  amend- 
ment of  statutes  has  for  the  present  the  first  claim. 
There  is  one  necessity  which  presses  with  such 
urgency  and  force  as  to  demand  the  most  prompt 
and  effective  action.  Long  years  have  passed 
since  the  Royal  Commission  on  River  Pollution 
. issued  their  report.  Meanwhile  the  defects  of 
the  River  Pollution  Act  have  become  mailers 
of  common  knowledge.  We  cannot  hope  by 
I one  effort  in  one  generation  to  restore  our 
streams  to  their  original  purity.  But  we 
can  do  much.  The  industrial  system  of 
; this  country  has,  relatively  to  the  age  of  our 
I civilisation,  continued  during  but  a lew  years. 


Those  years  have  been  a period  of  rapid,  but  not 
always  well-considered  or  comprehensive  exten- 
sion. The  grandfathers  ofmen  now  active  among 
us  were  the  founders  of  our  manufactures.  Lot 
those,  who,  with  infinitely  greater  advantages, 
gather  the  fruits  of  their  toils,  remove  the  evils 
which  have  been  created  during  years  of 
immaturity  and  of  haste.  The  effort  is  worthy  of 
such  labourers  as  we  summon  to  the  task. 

Here  as  elsewhere  Local  Legislation  has  led 
the  way.  In  the  year  1892  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  soon  to  be  supplied  wnth  waters  from  the 
Irwell,  threatened  pestilence  to  widely-populated 
districts.  The  Mersey  and  Irwell  Conservancy 
Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Bill  became  law.  It 
is  no  fault  of  the  joint  committee,  which  is  the 
executive  authority  under  that  Act,  that  Her 
Majesty  when  opening  the  canal  was  prevented 
by  the  condition  of  its  waters  from  passing 
more  than  a few  yards  along  the  channel. 
But  this  incident,  the  recurrence  of  which 
the  energies  of  that  efficient  committee  will 
render  impossible,  is  ample  demonstration  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  mischief.  Where  the 
Sovereign  was  advised  not  to  pass,  a large 
community  of  her  people  dwell.  What  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  has  accomplished,  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  experiencing  similar,  but  not  equal, 
difficulties,  has  sought  to  effect.  The  West 
Riding  Conservancy  Act  of  1894,  following  a 
Provisional  Order  Act  of  a former  year  will  bring 
under  control  rivers  and  streams  which  are  now 
dangerous  to  public  health  and  a disgrace  to  our 
manufactures.  Some  details  of  administration  In 
the  Bill  as  finally  passed  are,  in  my  judgment,  less 
effective  than  corresponding  details  in  the  Mersey 
and  Irwell  Act.  But  the  m^ifications  may  remove 
friction  and  may  thus,  although  less  satisfactory 
in  form,  prove  not  less  effective  in  administration. 
They  may  also  assist  the  County  Councils’  Asso- 
ciation when  considering  the  new  print  of  the 
River  Pollution  Bill,  which  will  be  introduced  in 
the  next  Session.  The  Bill  has  been  twice 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  its 
further  progress  was  prevented  by  the  unfortunate 
condition  ot  our  proceedings,  which  permits  any 
one  member  by  one  scarcely  articulate  expression 
to  prevent  the  most  valuable  legislatiou.  I am  not 
without  hopes  that  Government  will  grant  an  in- 
quiry l)y  a Select  Committee.  Those  who  feel  diffi- 
culties would  thus  have  every  opportunity  ofstating 
them,  and  Parliament  would  be  better  prepared  | 
to  decide  as  to  the  concessions  which  ought  to  be 
made  to  the  exigences  of  manufactures  and  the 
susceptibilities  of  some  municipal  authorities. 
The  Government  of  the  day  may  then  undertake  a 
task  which  appears  for  the  moment,  and  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  procedure,  to  exceed  the 
opportunities  of  non-official  members. 

The  Thairesi  Conservancy  Act  of  1894  is 
another  step  in  advance.  One  strange  concession 
to  a steam  navigation  company  supported,  as  we 
may  assume,  by  sufficient  evidence  is,  to  my 
thinking,  a blemish  to  the  Act,  but  as  a whole 
the  legislation  respecting  the  Thames  is  worthy 
of  the  occasion.  Sewage  or  any  other  offensive 
or  injurious  matter  is  nut  to  pass  into  the  Thames 
or  any  tributary  thiough  any  sewer-pipe  or 
channel,  not  at  the  passing  of  the  Act  lawfully 
used  for  that  purpose.  Even  in  such  cases  the 
Conservancy  are  directed  to  give  notice  to  the 
person  causing  or  suffering  the  flow  or  passage  of 
such  offensive  matter  to  discontinue  tlie  same 
within  three  months,  power  being  given  to  extend 
the  term  to  meet  exceptional  cases.  An  appeal 
is  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  is 
without  any  officers  trained  to  decide  such  a 
question,  instead  of  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  which  commands  the  willing  services  of  a 
highly  qualified  scientific  staff.  Such  eccentricities 
of  Legislation  are,  however,  but  too  familiar  to 
us,  and,  though  deeply  to  be  regretted,  are  con- 
doned by  those  who  know  the  difficulties  of  effect- 
ing any  reasonable  reform  by  Private  Bill,  or, 
indeed,  by  any  other  method  of  legislation. 

In  the  above  remarks  I have  entered  upon  no 
descriptive  details.  They  are  but  too-well  known. 
^Vould  that  any  words  from  me  as  occupant  of 
this  Presidential  chair  could  induce  men  in  respon- 
sible pooitions  to  give  us,  in  these  our  efforts,  the 
weight  of  their  high  authority  and  their  great  in- 
fluence. To  any  lover  of  his  kind  it  is  melancholy 
to  dwell  on  the  scenes  presented  on  many  river 
banks  and  in  the  streams  themselves.  We  desire  the 
advance  of  onr  people  in  health,  in  culture,  in  sense 
ofbeauty.  Such  advance  is  impossible  when  they 
live  amid  such  surroundings.  Let  reform  be  made 
quickly  and  effectively.  The  time  for  reform  has 
come.  Any  unnecessary  delay  in  a question  of 
such  moment  cannot  justly  escape  censure  or 
even  severe  condemnation 

There  is,  without  question,  ample  opportunity 


for  valuable  discussion  with  a view  to  possible 
amendment  on  the  law  on  what  may  be 
described  as  collateral  subjects,  not  ordin- 
arily included  within  the  category  of  laws 

affecting  public  health The  occupants  of 

common  lodging-houses,  the  humblest  of  our 
population,  require  further  protection  during  their 
sojourn  in  such  dwellings.  Much  remains  to  be 
done  before  our  slaughter-houses  and  arrange- 
ments connected  therewith  are  wholly  satisfactory. 
Although  the  increasing  wants  of  London  have 
been  in  some  degree  met  by  the  East  London 
Water  Act  of  last  Session,  the  exhaustive  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Supply  claims  the  fullest  consideration  from 
those  who  have  responsibilities  within  the  Metro- 
politan area.  This  necessity  arises  not  only  from 
difficulties  connected  with  supply  of  water,  but 
also  from  the  mischief  caused  by  the  diminished 
flow  in  the  Thames.  . . . 

Let  us  wait  no  longer  for  new  law.?,  but  put 
into  effect  the  laws  already  on  the  Statute  Book. 
There  may  be  some  return  of  population  to  rural 
districts,  but  a vast  proportion  of  our  inhabitants 
must  continue,  and  probably  in  growing  propor- 
tions, to  dwell  in  urban  districts.  This  tendency 
appears  to  prevail  throughout  all  civilised  coun- 
tries. A German  writer  cited  by  the  Reporter  for 
the  Labour  Commission  remarks  that  “ It  is  a 
phenomenon  of  annual  recurrence  that  the  har- 
vest cannot  be  got  in  at  the  right  time.  In  some 
districts  the  supply  of  labour  is  insufficient  even  in 
the  winter.  The  physical  and  moral  health  of  our 
nation,  as  well  as  its  military  strength,  suffer  the 
most  grievous  injury  from  over-rapid  pressing  into 
city  and  factory  life  and  from  trans-oceanic  emigra- 
tion.” We  must  therefore  with  all  zeal  bestow 
energy  and  knowledge  on  the  improvement  of 
our  towns.  To  the  attractions  already  dominant 
let  there  be  added  those  of  health,  and  even  of 
ornament.  Already  the  records  of  death  prove 
that  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  many  towns  does 
not  differ  as  widely  as  of  old  from  the  proportion 
in  rural  districts.  Let  that  difference  lessen  to 
the  vanishing-point.  Towns  have  at  their  com- 
mand efficient  drainage,  ample  supply  of  water, 
prompt  removal  of  refuse.  They  are  acquiring 
by  slow  but  sure  degrees  arrangements  of  their 
dwellings  favourable  to  health.  To  the  spacious 
parks,  so  civilising  in  their  effects,  must  be 
added  the  open  spaces  protected  from  all  cause 
of  annoyance,  where  the  toiler  may  seek  repose 
near  his  dwelling  among  pleasant  surroundings 
during  the  intervals  of  his  labour.  Lord  Meath’s 
Public  Garden  Association  can  now  claim 
between  one  and  two  thousand  acres  of  open 
spaces  as  the  result  of  their  efforts  within  the 
Metropolis.  What  has  been  done  in  London 
must  be  possible  elsewhere. 

The  baths  and  wash-houses,  no  longer  so  far 
removed  from  the  dwelling  as  to  be  of  little  avail 
to  the  workman  in  his  comparatively  distant 
home,  will  throw  out  branch  establishments  for 
himself  and  his  family  within  reach  of  his 
dwelling.  The  gas-engine  and  the  mysterious 
agency  of  electricity,  giving  motion,  heat  and 
light,  will  remove  many  debilitating  and  un- 
civilising influences.  The  desire  for  a higher  life, 
now  so  salutary,  acting  through  an  intelligent 
public  opinion,  will  accomplish  these  beneficial 
reforms  ; and  our  towns  retaining  all  their  colossal 
grandeur  and  their  power,  will  be  the  scenes  of 
ever-increasing  refinement.  I know  well — no 
man  can  know  better  than  myself — the 
disappointments,  the  mortifications,  the  fatal 
illustrations  of  the  weaknesses,  incident  to 
our  nature,  which  will  impede  our  course ; 
but  the  duty  remains  the  same.  Progress, 
already  made,  gives  confidence  for  the  future.  I, 
speaking  for  myself,  am  full  of  hopes.  Those 
hopes  will  be  in  a large  measure  fulfilled  if  the 
advance  of  the  next  half-century  is  ecjual  to  that 
made  in  the  fifty  years  now  counted  among  the 
past.  I see  on  every  side  reasons  for  encourage- 
ment, none  for  holding  back.  There  is  every- 
where fuller  knowledge,  riper  experience,  more 
sympathy  from  public  opinion.  Let  us  all  press 
on  in  our  great  task,  each  a thoughtful  and  active 
worker  in  his  own  province.  Our  reward  will  be 
seen  in  every  home  which  we  purify,  every  family 
which  we  strengthen,  every  population  which  we 
elevate.  None  can  foresee  what  struggles  are  at 
hand,  what  rude  encounters  are  near,  what  severe 
competitions  are  to  be  met.  It  is  our  endeavour 
and  our  duty  to  prepare  our  nation  for  every  trial, 
to  give  strength  to  bear  liardship,  vigour  tp 
conduct  the  contest,  endurance  to  persist  until 
the  victory  is  gained.” 

After  the  usual  thanks  had  been  accorded,  more 
than  200  members  of  the  Congress,  delegated  by 
County  Councils,  City,  Borough,  and  Urban 
Authorities  and  Societies  in  every  part  of  the 
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United  Kingdom  were  presented  to  the  new 
President. 

The  proceedings  of  the  opening  day  were 
completed  by  the  formal  opening  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  of  an  extensive 
Health  Exhibition  occupying  the  large  Drill  Hall 
of  the  2nd  Volunteer  Battalion  Lancashire  Regi- 
ment. After  a promenade  of  the  chief  guests 
through  the  Exhibition,  Dr.  Wynter  illyth, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  judges,  announced 
the  awards  of  medals  and  certiticates,  and  made 
a report  which  compared  very  favourably  with 
the  most  successful  of  the  thirteen  previous 
exhibitions. 

Medals  were  awarded  for  disinfectants  to  Boake, 
Roberts,  & Co.,  Stratford,  for  Liquid  Sulphur 
Dioxide  ; F.  C.  Calvert  & Co.,  Manchester,  Pure 
Carbolic  Acid ; certificates  to  Jeyes’  Sanitary 
Compounds  Co.  for  Fluid  Coal  Tar  Disinfectant ; 
Newton  Chambers,  & Co.,  Thorncliffe,  for  Izal 
Disinfecting  Fluid.  Earthenware  Appliances — 
Messrs.  J.  Cliff  & Sons,  Wortley,  two  medals  for 
Cecil  Porcelain  Sink  and  Imperial  Porcelain  Slop 
Bath  ; Doulton  & Co.,  for  Metallo-Keramic  Joint 
for  connecting  lead  to  earthenware.  Certificates 
were  given  to  J.  Cliff  & Son  for  Porcelain  Kitchen 
and  Scullery  Sinks  ; to  Doulton  & Co.,  for  Glazed 
Fireplaces  ; and  to  Thos.  \V.  Twyford,  CliffVale, 
for  Combined  Lavatory  Basin. 

CONFEREN'CES. 

The  second  day  of  the  Congress  was  devoted  to 
conferences  in  five  sections  devoted  to  different 
groups  of  subjects.  They  occupied  separate 
lecture  theatres  under  the  following  Presidents  : — 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers — Mr.  A.  M. 
F'owler,  C.E.  ; Sanitation  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine  Service — Sir  W.  B.  Forwood  ; Medical 
Officers  of  Health  — Dr.  Charles  E.  Paget; 
Sanitary  Inspectors  — Dr.  Francis  Vacher ; 
Domestic  Plygiene  (Ladies’  Conference) — The 
Lady  Mayoress  (Mrs.  M'.  B.  Bowring). 

CONFERENCE  OF  MUNICIP.AL  AND  COUNTY 
ENGINEERS. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  C.E.,  took  the  chair  in  this, 
one  of  the  most  numerously-attended  of  the  five 
conferences,  in  the  Engineering  Theatre  of 
University  College  precisely  at  10.30,  and 
delivered  an  address  of  which  the  following  are 
the  chief  points.  Among  the  questions  of  the 
day  demanding  the  most  serious  consideration 
from  sanitarians  were  the  three  following  : — 

1.  The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  facilities  to  meet  this  end. 

2.  The  improvement  in  the  surfaces  of  the 
streets  and  ground  in  our  midst. 

3.  The  water  supply  for  domestic  use. 

“ With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  essentials,” 
said  Mr.  Fowler,  “ I am  of  opinion  it  is  futile  to 
endeavour  to  gain — or,  shall  I say  mature — a 
condition  of  hygiene  in  the  absence  of  satisfac- 
tory dwellings  being  provided  for  the  poor  ; for 
it  is  here  where  the  initial  stage  of  contagious 
diseases  invariably  germinates.  The  question 
of  housing  the  poor,  we  all  know,  has  been 
discussed  from  lime  to  lime  during  the  past 
eighteen  years,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
ot  pounds  have  been  expended  on  what  has  been 
called  the  improved  system  of  building  blocks  of 
artisans’  dwellings,  and  I am  free  to  admit  that  it 
is  an  improvement  on  the  former  state  of  things  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  (in  my  opinion)  as  yet 
far  from  satisfactor)’.  Some  of  these  blocks  stack 
(so  to  speak)  together  as  many  as  i,(X>oindiv 
duals  under  one  roof  during  the  night.  It  is 
true  a thorough  ventilation  is  obtained  in  the 
daytime  ; but  this  is  not  secured  during  the  night. 
To  house  the  poor  in  such  heaps  is  not  the  best 
way  of  meeting  the  difficulty ; inasmuch  as  therents 
are  excessive  and  there  is  no  chance  of  the  tenant 
becoming  the  owner  of  his  home,  the  number  of 
people  per  square  year  of  land  is  excessive.  The 
crowding  together  of  so  many  under  one  roof 
tends  to  the  absence  of  independence  and  has  a 
demoralising  effect.  And,  again,  the  houses 
erected  after  the  Local  Government  Model  Bye- 
Laws — demanding  a thorough  passage  and  venti- 
lation, with  ground  space  at  the  back  or  side — 
have  a tendency  to  create  much  self-sacri- 
ficing on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  inasmuch  as  the 
rooms  have  often  to  be  let  off  to  lodgers  owing  to 
the  necessary  high  rents  ; whilst  the  back-yard 
premises  often  become  occupied  with  poultry  and 
an  accumulation  of  rubbish,  resulting  in  filth. 
I have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
back-to-back  house  self-contained  (as  so  exten- 
sively constructed  at  Leeds  on  the  modern  plan) 
is  the  best  class  of  house  for  the  working  man,*  for 
the  following  reasons  : — 


There  is  as  a rule  4 square  yards  for  each 
person  under  one  roof,  and  nearly  iij  square 
yards  of  appropriated  land  area  (to  centre  of 
streets)  as  compared  with  the  excessive  number 
of  persons  per  square  yard  under  one  roof  in 
artisans'  dwellings. 

These  cottages  are  built  in  blocks  of  eight — 
four  back-to-back,  with  a twelve  yards  street 
in  front,  with  a space  of  15  ft.  at  the  end,  or 
between  each  block.  The  streets  are  well  paved, 
and  the  interstices  of  the  stones  are  filled  in 
with  asphalte  run  in  hot,  and  the  footpaths 
flagged.  The  land  upon  which  the  houses 
are  built  is  freehold,  and  invariably  the 
tenant  is  the  owner.  These  cottages  are 

the  most  cleanly  of  any  such  dwellings  in 
large  towns.  The  outcome  of  all  this  is  that  the 
working  classes  are  settled,  and  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  householders  are  owners  (through 
Building  Societies)  of  the  houses  in  which  they 
live.  As  an  instance  of  self-reliance,  a workin^ 
man  in  Leeds  pays  3s.  or  4s.  per  week,  including 
interest,  until  the  principal  and  interest  amounts 
to  40/.  or  50/.  He  then  withdraws  and  purcha:;es 
a house  for  say  160/.,  borrowing  the  difference, 
viz.,  120/.,  from  the  Society.  But  he  has  to  pay 
3s.  per  week  to  the  society  for  twenty  years  more 
when  his  house  becomes  his  own  : otherwise  he 
would  have  to  pay  as  tenant  to  a landlord  4s.  3d. 
per  week,  and  the  house  would  not  be,  of  course, 
his  own.  Thousands  of  houses  have  been  built 
in  this  way,  and  there  is  no  part,  so  built, 
overcrowded.  Compare  this  with,  say  the 

Victoria  Square  block  for  example,  where 
three-roomed  house  is  charged  5s.  6d. 

down  to  one  room  2s.  per  week,  and 
chance  of  the  tenant  becoming  the  owner,  the 
death-rate  when  deaths  in  hospitals  are  taken  into 
account  in  connexion  therewith  is  upwards  of  16 
per  1 ,000.  The  true  artisan  has  a horror  of  depen- 
dence, as  all  true  Britons  have ; therefore  an  effect 
of  patronising  should  be  sought  to  be  avoided  by 
giving  him  a chance  of  self-reliance,  control,  and 
independence,  and  ensuring  him  (as  I have  shown) 
of  having  the  profits  of  his  own  savings. 

The  Royal  Commission’s  Report  of  1SS4  con 
demned  the  leaseholders’  system  as  detrimental  to 
the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  working  classes, 
The  Report  says  : — 

‘ ‘ Evidence  has  also  been  given  as  to  the  system 
of  the  middlemen,  of  house  jobbers,  house 
farmers,  or  house  knackers  ; for  by  all  these  titles 
are  designated  those  persons  who  stand  between 
the  freeholder  and  the  occupier,  and  who  fix  and 
receive  the  rent  of  tenants’  houses.  The  covenants 
to  repair,  cleanse,  paint,  and  keep  the  drains  in 
order  are  attended  with  an  indisposition  to  enforce 
the  troublesome  and  costly  process.  The  system 
of  building  on  leasehold  land  is  a great  cause  of 
the  many  evils  connected  with  overcrowding, 
unsanitary  buildings,  and  excessive  rents.  This 
appears  to  be  conclusively  proved  by  the  evidence 
of  Lord  Wm.  Compton,  Mr.  Boodle,  (the  agent 
of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton),  Mr.  Vivian,  of 
Cranbourne,  and  others.” 

Forty  years  ago,  continued  the  I'restdent,  thi 
death-rate  of  Leeds  was  40  per  1000,  now  it 
ranks  with  the  healthiest  of  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  kingdom. 

With  regard  to  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance in  a sanitary  condition  of  the  streets  and 
roads  of  large  towns  the  President  said  the  enor- 
mous saving  by  improved  roads  could  not  be 
over-estimated,  but  as  the  benefits  cannot  be 
clearly  shown  on  the  books  of  a Corporation,  the 
cost  of  hardwood  pavements,  or  nearly  noiseless 
asphalte,  with  the  constant  removal  of  filth,  was 
apt  to  be  regarded  as  extravagant.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  floating  particles  in  the 
atmosphere  creates  lung  tliseases,  as  in  manufac- 
tories where  the  dust  of  coal,  sand,  steel,  cotton, 
and  hemp,  also  from  stone  quarries  uhere  the 
workmen  sufi'er  by  inhalation.  But  the  suspended 
matters  in  the  air  in  large  towns  chiefly  consist  of 
dust  from  refuse  and  organic  matter,  and  imper- 
fectly consumed  particles  of  coal. 

The  reduction  of  dust  and  dirt  must  conduce  to 
the  health  of  the  people — must  reduce  the  death- 
rate,  which  meant  economy.  The  saving  of  life  in 
Leeds  alone,  taking  Dr.  Farr’s  estimate  of  159/. 
per  head  as  the  average,  was  82,229/.  a year  as 
compared  with  twenty  years  ago.  The  plan 
adopted  in  Manchester  in  laying  wood  pavements 
was  well  calculated  to  minimise  the  accumulations 
of  dirt  in  the  streets.  The  joints  of  the  pavement 
were  filled  in  with  asphalte  and  tar. 


The  benefits  accruing  to  large  towns  from  a 
supply  of  soft  water  were  also  of  great  importance. 
Hard  water  involved  the  use  of  a considerable 
amount  of  soda,  and  sometimes  lime,  which  is 
destructive  to  linen  and  all  washing  garments. 

A saving  of  at  least  one-half  might  have  been 
effected  by  using  soft  water. 

The  purification  of  sewage  had  excited  a great 
deal  of  discussion,  and  many  competing  schemes 
were  before  the  public  for  realising  that  object, 
but  llie  cost  of  carrying  them  out  made  most  of 
these  schemes  impracticable.  The  filtration  of 
sewage,  either  through  artificial  filter-beds  ot 
through  land,  appeared  to  offer  the  best  prospect 
of  success.  This  plan  was  carried  out  at  Antwerp, 
where,  in  1SS5,  filter-beds  had  been  constructed 
which  were  composed  of  spongey  iron  and  sand, 
and  everything  went  on  well  and  in  perfect  order, 
and  good  results  obtained  until  the  scheme  had 
been  working  some  eighteen  months,  and,  most 
singular  to  say,  that  after  this  period  it  was  found 
that  the  soft  nature  of  the  water  of  the  river 
Neath,  into  which  the  sewage,  from  a population 
of  97,000  from  three  towns,  flows,  before  it  was 
pumped,  softened,  and  dissolved  the  iron  to  some 
extent,  and  it  was  found  that  a thin  film  of 
carbonate  of  lime  formed  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  filter-beds,  with  the  result  that  the  applicatioi^ 
of  spongey  iron  lias  now  to  be  applied  by  means 
of  revolving  filters. 

Thus  even  this  scheme, which  had  succeeded,  had 
to  be  reconstructed  before  giving  good  results,  the 
inference  from  which  was  that  all  schemes  for 
purifying  sewage  by  artificial  means  must  be 
looked  upon  with  caution.  The  effect  of  filtration 
was  In  destroy  the  bacteria. 

In  conclusion  the  President  said  the  subject  that 
has  been  specially  selected  for  consideration  at 
the  Conference  was  the  Construction  of  Refuse 
Destructors.  Certain  papers  would  be  read 
describing  various  systems  in  use,  some  of  them 
by  the  inventors  of  the  apparatus  ; but  it  must, 
of  course,  be  clearly  understood  that  the  selection 
did  not  in  any  way  imply  the  approval  of  the 
Congress  with  regard  to  any  of  the  apparatus 
described. 


Jllustrattons, 


*_We  duly  report  this  remarkable  recommendation, 
hoping,  however,  that  some  at  least  of  Mr.  Fowler's 


MARBLE  STAIRCASE,  GLASGOW 
MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS, 

n HERE  are  two  principal  staircases  in  the 
Municipal  Buildings,  entering  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  Loggia,  but  on  the 
Council  Hall  floor  they  are  connected,  and  form 
a vista  of  marble  walls  and  arches  180  ft.  in 
length. 

Our  illustration,  taken  from  the  architect  s 
(Mr.  Wm.  Young)  Royal  Academy  drawing,  gives 
a view  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  banquetting- 
hall  and  salons. 

The  design  is  a piece  of  pure  masonic  con- 
struction, ornamentation  and  carving  being 
avoided,  so  as  to  give  full  value  to  the  rich 
marbles  which  were  selected  to  produce  decorative 
effects. 

The  panels  in  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  are  ol 
selected  alabaster,  to  give  the  suggestion  of  pio 
lures,  and  the  effect  of  seascape,  mountain  anc 
cloud  forms  shown  on  the  drawing  is  copied  fron 
the  executed  work. 

The  upper  part  of  the  walls,  showing  behinc 
the  arches,  is  of  dark  alabaster,  forming  a friez< 
above  the  lighter  marble  and  alabaster  walh 
below  it. 

The  panelling  of  the  walls  is  of  alabaster,  will 
mouldings  and  margins  of  dark  and  light  marbles 
The  columns  are  Brescia  and  alabaster.  Th< 
floor  is  of  Numidian  and  black  marbles.  Th« 
steps  are  solid  veined  marble,  the  baluster 
alabaster,  and  the  capping  and  base  veinet 
marble. 


audience  knew  better  than  to  believe  such  nonsense. 
That  the  self-contained  house  is  better  for  the  working 
man,  where  it  can  be  had,  than  the  block  of  " model 
dwellings,"  we  fully  agree;  but  that  back-to-back  houses 
should  be  at  this  day  seriously  recommended  at  a so-called 
Sanitary  Congress  is  too  absurd.— Eo. 


HOUSE  AT  HAMBLE. 

This  house  is  now  being  built  at  Hamble  fo 
the  Hon.  Alick  Yorke. 

The  plan  and  general  design  are  based  on  t 
house  already  built  at  Northwood,  four  rooms  anc 
a servants’  staircase  being  added.  The  walls  ari 
faced  with  red  bricks,  and  the  roofs  are  tiled 
The  whole  of  the  woodwork  will  be  paintec 
white  except  the  shutters  and  windows  and  th( 
entrance  doors,  which  will  be  painted  brigh 
green. 

The  general  contractors  for  the  work  wer 
Messrs.  Green  &:  Abbott,  of  London,  and  ih 
contract  price  was  1,300/. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  TONBRIDGE  SCHOOLS. 
^ The  only  portion  of  the  original  fabric  of  [the 
•rammer  School  at  Tonbridge,  founded  by  Sir 
undrew  Judde,  Kt.,  in  the  year  1553,  is  now 
icorporated  in  the  head-master's  house.  The 
Id  school-buildings  were  taken  down  and  the 
ew  erected  in  the  present  position  in  1S63,  by 
le  Skinners’  Company,  who  are  the  Governors 
f the  school. 

Science  laboratories,  Art  rooms,  and  library, 
'ere  built  in  the  year  1886,  at  the  north  end  of 
le  school-grounds,  and  so  placed  that  a future 
xtension  of  the  building  would  connect  the  two. 
'Uch  extension  has  lately  become  necessary  owing 
5 the  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  school 
nder  the  able  head-mastership  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Vood,  p.D.  The  large  school  of  1863  being 
Jtally  inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of 
oys  and  _ visitors  on  speech  day  and  other 
ccasions,  it  was  determined  to  build  a new  one 
apabic  of  seating  over  500  persons.  The  illustra- 
on  shows  the  external  view  from  the  playground, 
he  interior  has  a massive  hammer-beam  roof  in 
ak,  and  a panelled  oak  dado  on  all  sides  9 ft. 
igh.^^  A large  platform  for  use  on  “Skinner’s 
'^y»”  ^nd  two  small  retiring  rooms  are  provided, 
nd  a large  recess  is  also  arranged  for  as  an  organ 
hamber.^  The  new  block  of  buildings  connecting 
te  existing  portions  above  mentioned,  contains 
X class-rooms,  each  24  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  two 
vience  laboratories,  40  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  base- 
be  used  as  wood  and  metal  workshops, 
,nd  the  top  floor  as  studies,  porters’  rooms,  &c. 

I new  masters’  common  room,  26  ft.  by  24  ft.,  is 
Iso  provided  in  the  large  tower,  which  forms  the 
cntral  feature  in  the  facade  with  a dormitory 
ver,  and  music  and  practising  rooms  on  the  top 
oor,  ^ 


The  whole  of  the  elevations  are  faced  with  the 
local  Southborough  stone,  and  the  design  has 
been  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  Late  Gothic  work, 
harmonising  as  far  as  has  been  thought  expedient 
with  the  building  of  1863. 

The  cost  of  the  present  buildings,  together 
with  the  alteration  of  levels  to  playgrounds,  &c., 
will  be  about  23,000/.  Mr.  Campbell  Jones, 
Surveyor  to  the  Company,  is  the  architect. 
Messrs.  Strange  & Son,  of  Tonbriilge  Wells,  are 
the  general  contractors,  and  Mr.  W.  II.  Ferguson 
is  the  clerk  of  works. 

The  new  buildings  are  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  will  be  formally  opened  next  month. 


MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS,  ROTHERHAM, 
YORKS. 

Thls  is  a reproduction  of  a perspective  drawing 
of  these  buildings  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy  this  year.  The  present  buildings 
of  the  Corporation  have  been  partially  utilised, 
and  the  parts  of  the  old  buildings  remaining  are 
indicated  by  hatched  lines  on  the  plan. 

All  the  police  offices,  cells,  courts,  &c.,  on 
the  ground  floor,  are  new,  and  the  fittings 
have  received  special  attention  so  as  to  make  the 
buildings  as  complete  as  is  possible. 

The  entire  elevation  to  the  right  from  the 
entrance  is  new,  together  with  the  tower,  pedi- 
ment, cornice,  &c.,  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
floor,  except  the  five  circular-headed  windows  on 
the  left. 

The  entire  arrangement  of  the  ground  floor  is 
also  new,  and  all  the  first  floor  and  other  parts 
with  th?  exception  pf  the  large  hall  and  roof  over. 

' ' ' Richard  J.  Lovell. 


COMPETITIONS. 

New  Park,  Bristol.  — Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Mawson,  architect,  of  Belle  Vue  Park,  Newport 
(Mon.),  has  been  awarded  the  first  premium  in 
open  competition  for  designs  for  laying  out  a new 
public  park  for  St.  George’s,  Bristol. 

1 ♦ I 

Corresponbence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

HOUSING  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 

LABOURER;— THE  FEN  DISTRICT. 

Sir, — Your  commentary  upon  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  re  the  above  subject  in  the 
current  issue  is  both  valuable  and  instructive. 

I should  like,  if  you  will  permit  me,  to  supple- 
ment it  by  adducing  some  cogent  reasons  accounting 
for  the  usually  remote  situation  of  the  abode  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  in  the  district  known  as  “ The 
Fens  " from  the  locality  of  his  employment. 

The  district  alluded  to  is  unique  in  England  ; it 
has  no  correspondence  in  any  similar  area  approach- 
ing equal  extent  elsewhere  in  the  country.  It  may 
be  described  as  a tract  of  country  extending  from 
Bedfordshire  in  the  south  to  the  south-west  portion 
of  Norfolk,  westward  of  the  River  Ouse  in  that 
county,  and  terminating  at  “ The  Wash." 

Until  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  this  was, 
for  the  most  part,  a huge  morass,  and  undoubtedly 
looked  upon  as  an  irreclaimable  bog,  with  here  and 
there  a small  area  above  flood  level,  upon  which  the 
natives  built  their  thatched  dwellings.  In  the  year 
1625  the  then  Duke  of  Bedford  called  in  Vermuyden, 
a Dutch  engineer  of  eminence,  who  had  had  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  similar  “ swampy  areas  " in 
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Holland,  and  he  devised  a scheme  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  what  was  then  the  home  of  the  heron,  wild 
swan,  and  cormorant. 

The  duke  spent  a vast  sum  in  initialing  a scheme 
which,  by  the  development  of  the  subsequent  two 
hundred  years,  opened  out  an  area  which,  from  the 
alluvial  deposit  of  centuries,  now  forms  the  best  corn 
and  root-producing  land  in  England,  being  drained 
bv  those  two  large  artificial  waterways,  the  Old  and 
Kew  Bedford  Rivers,  and  a natural  river,  the  Great 
Ouse. 

Such  a district  left  no  option  to  settlers,  and  the 
grouping  together  of  dwellings  has  never  -been 
departed  from  jto  any  extent,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be, 
for  “ague"  is  less  an  enemy  on  the  somewhat 
higherdevels,  access  is  easier,  and  a pure  supply  of 
drinking-water  more  readily  obtainable. 

It  is  marvellous  how  the  four  great  masterpieces  of 
architecture — viz.,  the  cathedral  churches  of  Ely  and 
Peterborough,  and  the  Abbeys  of  Croyland  and 
Thorney,  were  reared  in  such  a country,  where  means 
of  locomotion  and  transport  was  then  so  difficult. 

The  improvement,  however,  left  its  mark  upon 
one  of  the  fanes : the  settlement  of  the  great  north- 
west tower  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  was  deemed, 
by  those  competent  to  judge,  to  be  directly  attri- 
butable to  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  adjacent 
land  through  better  drainage. 

I might  add  that,  in  the  Fen  district,  probably 
“Thorney  Lordship"  exhibits  the  best  specimen 
of  comfortable  provision  for  its  labouring  depen- 
dents : and  in  “ upland  " country  no  better  e.xample 
can  be  advanced  than  the  excellent,  comfortable, 
and  roomy  residences  erected  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  for  labourers  on  the  Sandringham  Estate. 

Undoubtedly  the  merging  and  grouping  together 
of  farms  which  has  been  so  general  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  during  the  last  two  decades  has,  to  a great 
extent,  done  away  with  the  system  of  labourers  living 
in  propinquity  to  their  employment,  and  the  farmer 
has  by  demolition  of  fences,  and  the  removal  of 
other  features,  increased  his  producing  area  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  S.  S.  Sainty. 


Table  of  Water  Consumption  per  Head  per  Day 
in  various  Towns  in  1S92. 


Banbury  . 
Barrow-in 
Bath 


Bridgwater . 

Burnley  

Cardiff 

Carlisle  

Carnarvon  .. 
Congleton  .. 

Coventry 

Croydon  

Dartmouth  . 
Darwen  .... 

Derby  

Doncaster  . 


G.illons 

Town.  per  head 

er  day. 

per  day 

60 

Huddersfield  

22i 

5 

Keighley 

33 

17 

Lanark 

40 

32-8 

Leamington  

17 

I^eds  

30 

25 

Lincoln  

21 

London  County... 

29'5 

27 ‘2 

East  London  ... 

3f8 

New  River  

28-S 

Chelsea  

34 '6 

22  7 

West  Middlesex 

29 '2 

Grand  Junction 

33'3 

22  09 

Vauxhall, South- 

21 

wark 

31-2 

22 

Lambeth 

30*4 

Manchester 

21 

10 

Newport,  Mon,  ... 

14' 

'>r, 

Northampton 

32 

Nottingham  

1S73 

12 

Oldham  

20 

Perth  

39 '39 

20 

Ripon  

23 

20 

Salisbury  

40 

26 

Sheffield  

21 

Southampton 

30 

Staleybridge  

21 

Stratford -on-.-^von 

t9'5 

Ulverston  

40 

2375 

30 

Warrington 

20 

Dublin 

Dundee 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow  .. 

Halifax  .. 

Hereford  .. 

Table  of  Water  Consumption  per  head  pc 
in  Foreign  Tenvns  in  1892. 
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r.WING  DEPOSITS  FOR  COMPETITION 
CONDITIONS. 


Sir, — I was  pleased  to  see  your  Note  in  the 
Builder  of  August  4th.  and  Mr.  Pile's  letter  in  the 
iith  August  issue,  as  to  paying  deposits  for  instruc- 
tions. May  I ask,  in  paving  these  deposits,  if,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  Halifax  and  Huddersfield 
Bank  competition,  in  which  it  is  stated  the  bank 
managers  or  directors  (who  are  to  be  the  sole 
judges)  have  no  intention  of  returning  the  money, 
except  on  receipt  of  designs,  whether  competitors 
would  be  warranted  in  clubbing  together,  and  making 
one  set  of  conditions  do  for  a quantity  of  designs 
sent  in,  as  evidently  the  promoters  show  a covert 
attempt  to  make  capital  from  those  who  lav  them- 
selves open  in  many  instances  to  be  duped?  I should 
have  obtained  the  conditions  had  a reasonable  clause, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Durham  County  Council,  been 
inserted  in  the  advertisement  asking  for  designs, 
stating  that  the  deposit  would  “be  returned  either 
on  receipt  of  a design,  or  return  of  documents 
within  fourteen  days." 

NON-COMi*ETlTOH, 


Gallons 
Town.  per  head 

Bayonne  55 

Berlin  22-9 

Bonn  63 

Boston,  U.S.A.  ...  76 

Chicago  95 

Detroit 126 

Frankfort 39 

Hamburg  52 


Gallons 
Tow.v.  per  head 
per  day. 

Kiel  28 

Limoges  S2'8 

Magdeburg  297 

Marseilles  99 

New  York  65 

Paris 47 

Philadelphia  56 

Stuttgart 23 


*,*  Of  course  competitors  who  are  known  to  each 
other  can  do  as  our  corrrespondent  suggests,  and 
share  a copy  of  the  “ conditions  " among  them,  but 
they  would  find  it  very  inconvenient. — Ed. 
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DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
SUPPLY.  — XIII. 


STORAGE  OF  WATER. 


NE  of  the  most  imporlant  questions  for  the 
water  engineer  is  the  determination  of 
the  capacity  for  storage  which  is  to  be 
provided  in  the  impounding  reservoir.  The 


purpose  of  these  reservoirs  is  to  maintain  a 
balance  between  the  fluctuations  of  supply  and 
demand  when  the  rate  of  consumption  is  greater 
than  the  natural  supply  at  the  same  period.  They 
should  not  be  too  large  or  expensive,  keeping  in 
view  the  average  growing  necessities  of  the 
population.  The  average  quantity  of  water 
required  per  head  of  population  per  day  varies 
according  to  circumstances.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  it  should  not  exceed  twenty  gallons 
in  non-manufacturing,  and  thirty  gallons  in  manu- 
facturing, towns  ; though  in,  fact,  these  quantities 
ought  to  be,  and  will  soon  be,  regarded  as  minimum 
rather  than  maximum  limits.  The  following 
table  gives  the  variation  in  the  quantity  used  in 
fifty-eight  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in 
fourteen  towns  abroad.  The  comparison  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  as  many  of  the  towns 
abroad  include  water  used  for  flushing  purposes 
in  the  rate  consumed  per  head  ; — 


The  consumption  having  been  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  existing  in  the  area  to  be 
supplied,  the  rainfall  within  the  proposed  catch- 
ment basin  is  then  to  be  determined.  In  esti- 
mating the  storage  required,  the  data  afforded  by 
any  single  or  average  year  will  not  be  sufficient. 
The  estimate  must  be  based  on  a period  of  years 
during  which  the  rainfall  is  below  the  average. 
There  are  several  methods  for  determining  the 
capacity  of  storage  required,  some  by  empirical 
formukc,  others  by  grajihical  methods.  Extreme 
care  should  be  taken  in  adopting  empirical 
formulre  that  due  consideration  is  paid  to  the 
geological  and  other  conditions  existing  within 
the  catchment  area  to  be  dealt  with.  The  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Ilawkesley,  F.R.S.,  deduced  the 
following  formula  based  upon  his  extensive 
experience : — 

1000 

Where  5 = the  number  of  days’  storage  required 
(which  varies  from  loo  to  250 
days). 

„ r = average  rainfall  in  inches  during 
three  consecutive  dry  years,  the 
average  rainfall  for  a dry  year 
being  taken  at  five-sixths  of  that 
for  an  average  rainfall  of  a long 
series  of  years. 

A solution  of  this  question  by  graphical  methods 
was  communicated  to  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  1883,  and  a further  paper  was 
recently  read  before  the  Austrian  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  by  the  same  writer,  Herr  W.  Kippl, 
of  which  the  following  is  a description  : — 

On  an  axis  of  abscissiv,  the  months  are  laid  off 
for  each  year  of  the  period  under  consideration, 
and  the  demand  of  the  town  in  cubic  feet  or 
gallons  for  each  month  plotted  as  ordinates,  a 
slightly  undulating  curve  drawn  through  the 
points  so  plotted  gives  the  demand  curve.  In  a 
similar  way  the  supply  curve  is  plotted,  and 
represents  the  available  rainfall  from  the  water- 
shed. Whenever  the  supply  curve  rises  above 
the  demand  curve,  we  have  a surplus  on  hand, 
and  when  the  latter  curve  rises  above  the  former 
a deficiency  is  shown  for  the  period  indicated. 
From  such  a diagram  the  surplus  or  deficiency  for 
each  month  can  be  scaled  off  and  used  in  the 
construction  of  a mass  curve.  The  months 
and  years  of  the  period  involved  are  repre- 
sented abscissae  as  before ; but  the  ordinate 
at  each  month  represents  the  algebraic  sum 
of  all  the  surpluse-s  and  deficiences  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  to  that  point.  The  mass  curve 
reveals  the  surplus  or  deficiency  during  the  interval 
between  any  two  points  on  the  axis  of  abscissa;, 
which  is  represented  by  the  difference  of  the 


corresponding  ordinates.  An  ascending  curvei 
shows  an  increasing,  and  a descending  curve  a 
decreasing  storage  ; while  crests  ami  hullows- 
show  occasions  when  demand  and  supply  arc 
balanced.  A graphical  method  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Liverpool  Engineering  Society  ir 
1891,  somewhat  similar  to  Ilerr'Kippl’s  methods 
and  has  been  adopted  in  several  instances  with 
satisfactory  results. 

Impounding  or  Storage^  Resei-voirs. 

The  principal  factors  which  determine  the. 
position  of  impounding  reservoirs  are  (i)  purity  O' 
source,  (2)  area  of  catchment  basin,  (3)  quality  o’ 
available  rainfall,  (4)  altitude  and  suitability  o 
site,  (5)  geological  structure. 

1.  Purity  of  source,  which  has  been  referred  tt 

in  the  earlier  papers,  is  of  paramount  importanc^i 
The  most  satisfactory  area  to  impound  water  v 
where  there  is  a sparse  population,  scant  herbage; 
and  an  entire  absence  of  cultivated  land.  Thi 
nearer  these  conditions  are  approached,  eithel 
naturally  or  artificially,  by  collecting  and  divertinp 
the  sources  of  pollution,  the  nearer  will  an  idea 
watershed  be  realised. 

2.  — Area  of  catchment  basin  is  found  b; 
drawing  a contour  line  from  the  propose* 
site  of  the  embankment  along  the  _ ridge? 
which  form  the  watershed,  or  from  which  ih; 
water  sheds  itself  on  either  side.  This  may  b 
ascertained  from  a contoured  Ordnance  map,  or  b 
running  a contour  on  the  ground  and  marking  i 
on  the  map.  The  land  within  this  line  is  ther 
measured  to  arrive  at  the  superficial  area. 

3. _Quantity  of  available  rainfall  has  beet 
described  in  an  earlier  paper. 

4. — Altitude  and  suitability  of  site.  Th 
height  of  the  source  above  the  highest  point  c 
supply  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  an  inspection  c 
an  Ordnance  map,  and  a simple  calculation  wi, 
determine  the  available  head  for  supply.  The  pres 
sure  in  the  district  to  be  supplied  should  at  all  limr 
be  sufficient  to  force  the  water  above  the  highe: 
buildings,  and  for  this  purpose  an  average  pressiu 
of  80  to  100  ft.  would  be  ample,  and  meet  a 
requirements.  In  exceptional  cases  the  ^ on) 
available  catchment  area  is  not. -at  a sufficiel 
elevation  to  supply  the  district,  and  then  tt 
water  has  to  be  pumped  from  the  impoundin 
reservoir  to  another  reservoir  at  a higher  elevatiot 
The  greatest  capacity  with  the  least  cost  is  the  ne) 
object  to  be  attained.  Where  a valley  or  lak 
can  be  utilised  the  most  economical  method  s 
forming  a reservoir  is  to  construct  a dam  at  ll 
inlet,  the  most  desirable  shape  (fig.  i6a)  bein 
where  the  valley  gradually  widens  out  upwart 
from  the  dam  with  only  a slight  fall  to  it  from  tr 
inlet.  Such  an  arrangement  would  give  U 


greatest  capacity  with  the  least  cost  for  eml).inl 
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ment,  and  the  uniform  depth  resulting 
prevent  the  growth  of  vegetation.  Surfac 
springs  should  be  kept  clear  ol  the  embankmei 
on  the  inner  side  if  possible,  or  conveyed  outsit 
the  reservoir.  The  materials  of  which  the  da 
is  to  be  formed  will  depend  upon  those  whic 
are  available  on  the  site  of  the  dam,  and  wilkl 
dealt  with  in  detail  subsequently. 

5.  Geological  structure  of  the  area  proposed J 
be  utilised  for  the  formation  of  an  impoundii 
reservoir  should  be  exceedingly  carefully  examine 
Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon 
thoroughly  practical  examination  by  ari  expe 
geologist  or  engineer  who  has  a practical  kno' 
ledge  of  the  subject,  as  a want  of  sufficient  ca 
at  the  outset  may  result  in  a largely-mcreaa 
cost  of  construction,  or  even  a subseque 
' at>andonment  of  the  site.  The  site  of  t 
Woodhead  Reservoir  of  the  Manchester  U 
poration  had  to  be  abindoned  on  account 
Tv.™  fniind-itions  revealed  after  I 


the  unsatisfactory  foundations  revealed  after  I 
excavations  had  commenced.  The  presence 
permeable  rocks  dipping  towards  ihe  dam  is 
source  of  trouble,  and  every  precaution  should 
taken  to  prevent  the  water  from  percolating  in 
them.  The  best  method  is  to  excavate  to  a sul 
cient  depth  along  the  outcrop,  and  afterwards 
fill  in  the  trench  with  puddle  protected  on  t 
surface  with  concrete.  The  permeable  str* 
should  also  be  cut  through  by  the  puddle  tren 
of  the  dam,  or  the  water  m the  reservoir  w 
gradually  escape  and  rise  as  springs  at  a low 


point  in  the  valley,  the  quantity  varying  wi 
head  of  water  in  the  reservoir  (fig.  i 


me  iicau  *Ji  •••  -- — i — 

Mr  Isaac  Roberts,  F.G.S.,  records  the  followi 
observations  upon  the  effect  of  pressure  on  I 
quantity  of  water  that  will  pass  through  a squi 
foot  of  sandstone  of  average  coarseness,  loi 
in  thickness  : 


Pressure.  , Percolation. 

10  lbs.  per  square  inch  = 4i  gallons. 
20  ,,  >1  M ~ 72  >■ 


46  ..  ..  = 19 

The  dislocations  produced  by  faults,  and  I 
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fissures  proceeding  from  them,  are  also  a fruitful 
source  of  anxiety.  A knowledge  of  their  posi- 
tions can  only  be  ascertained  by  trial  pits  system- 
atically arranged  ; boreholes  should  not  be  relied 
upon.  The  fault  may  be  practically  an  open 
fissure,  as  well  as  a dislocation  of  the  strata, 
raising  a permeable  bed  to  or  near  the  level  of  an 
impervious  one  (fig.  18}.  The  fissures  extending 
on  either  side  are  even  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  the  fault  itself  (fig.  19) ; they  frequently 
occur  in  the  older  rocks.  The  result  of  such 
fissures  is  to  convey  the  water  out  of  the  reservoir 
either  by  the  side  of  the  dam  or  under  it 
through  permeable  strata,  where  it  may  rise  as 
springs.  This  entails  a serious  loss  to  the  im- 
pounding works.  In  exceptional  cases  the  matrix 
or  material  between  the  two  cheeks  of  the  fault 
is  composed  of  fine  silicious  clay,  which  forms  an 
effective  dam  in  itself.  As  an  instance  of  serious 
results  arising  from  a fissured  foundation,  where 
due  precautions  have  not  Ijeen  taken,  we  may 
refer  to  the  Holnifirth  reservoir,  which  burst  in 
1852,  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  it  was  filled. 
Jhe  embankment  was  constructed  on  fissured 
sandstone,  and  the  water  gradually  escaped 
through  the  fissures,  washing  a portion  of  the 
embankment  with  it.  Ultimately  the  embank- 
ment subsided  below  the  weir-level,  and  a flood 
occurred  completing  its  destruction. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Police  Coukts,  Aston,  Bikmingii.am.- 
The  police  courts  and  offices  erected  in  \’ictoria-road 
Aston,  will  be  opened  on  Monday,  October  15th 
next.  The  building  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
courts  and  adjoining  ground,  obtained  by  the 
demolition  of  several  houses  and  cottages.  The 
cells,  which  were  in  good  condition,  have  been 
retained  in  the  new  building,  which  is  in  the  free 
Renaissance  style.  The  front  elevation,  to  Victoria- 
road,  IS  of  red  brick,  with  rich  buff  terra-cotta 
dressings.  T wo  terra-cotta  friezes  and  cornices  run 
the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  these  are 
supported  by  fluted  pilasters  with  capitals.  The 
upper  frieze  and  cornice  is  surmounted  by  a terra- 
cotta parapet.  From  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with 
green  slates,  rise  two  ventilating  towers,  the  more 
important  and  higher  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
lantern.  I he  heating  and  ventilation  are  on  the 
system  laid  down  by  Mr.  William  Key.  of  Glasgow 
and  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  adopted  for 
Hospital,  Birmingham.  The 
Architects  are  Messrs.  Mansell  &.  Mansell,  of 

of  Srnghli™" 

CnuECH,  Essex.— On  Thursday 
■ astthis  church,  which  has  been  under  repair  for  the 
"’Only'S  was  re-opened.  The  nave  arcade 
which  had  by  the  weight  of  the  roof  been  thrust  out 
^ tlie  perpendicular  to  an  extent  of  i ft.  10  in.  has 
loeen  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  The  timber  roofs  of  the 


nave  and  aisle,  which  were  particularly  fine,  had  been 
almost  entirely  concealed  by  plaster.  These  have 
been  reframed  and  refixed.  The  chancel  arch  which 
was  filled  in  has  been  opened  out  but  the  fabric 
generally  has  been  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  A 
new  organ  chamber  has  been  built  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  \V.  E.  Oates,  of  Gestingthorpe  Hall.  The 
work,  which,  owing  to  the  critical  condition  of  the 
building,  involved  considerable  difficulty,  was 
carried  out  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Parmenter,  of  Braintree, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Blomfield 
Jackson,  architect,  London. 

Artlsans’  Dwellings,  Shekkikld. — In  carry- 
ing out  the  widening  of  Eyre-street,  Sheffield,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  demolish  twenty-three 
houses,  and  the  Corporation  will  be  under  the 
necessity  of  erecting  other  artisans’  dwellings  in  lieu 
thereof,  as  ordered  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
in  their  provisional  sanction.  The  Corporation  have 
accordingly  offered  contracts  for  the  erection  of 
seven  dwellings  on  land  belonging  to  them,  situate 
about  200  yards  from  those  to  be  pulled  down. 

Jewish  Synagogue,  Leeds. — A new  synagogue 
in  St.  John's-place,  New  Briggaie,  was  openedjon  the 
23rd  inst.  The  edifice  is  of  brick  with  stone  dress- 
ings, and  accommodates  1,000  people.  A gallery, 
ornamented  with  wrought-iron  work,  runs  round 
three  sides  of  the  interior.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
has  been  about  1,500/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  A. 
Hobson,  of  Albion-street,  Leeds. 

Technical  School,  Nelson,  Lancs.— The 
Technical  School  section  of  the  Free  Library  and 
Technical  School,  erected  by  the  Corporation  of 
Nelson  at  a cost  of  about  12.000/.,  exclusive  of  site, 
was  informally  opened  on  the  20th  inst.  The 
building,  which  has  its  main  frontage  to  Market- 
street,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  will 
ultimately  form  the  south  wing  of  an  extensive  pile 
of  municipal  buildings.  The  public  library  will,  as 
soon  as  possible,  be  accommodated  in  the  Market- 
street  end  of  the  building.  The  structure  is  three 
stories  in  height,  and  on  each  floor  has  a central 
corridor,  with  the  various  rooms  opening  into 
it,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  floor,  where 
the  corridor  skirts  the  external  wall 

Mission  Church  and  Institute,  Aston, 
Birmingham. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
mission  church  and  institute  in  course  of  erection  in 
P.ark-streel,  Aston,  was  laid  on  the  24th  inst.  by  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  buildings  are  estimated 
to  cost  about  4.500/.,  exclusive  of  the  site,  and  will 
comprise  a working  men’s  club,  gymnasium,  and 
smoking-room. 

Science  and  Art  Schools,  Skipton. — The 
new  Science  and  Art  Schools  of  the  Skipton 
Mechanics'  Institute  were  opened  on  Tuesday,  the 
25th  inst.  They  are  situated  off  High-street 
opposite  the  Town  Hall,  and  have  been  erected  at  a 
cost  of  3,863/.,  exclusive  of  the  land.  On  the 
ground  floor  is  a lecture  theatre,  preparation  room, 
lavatories,  and  secretary's  room.  On  the  first  floor 
is  the  science  section,  which  consists  of  a large 
chemical  laboratory,  &c.,  and  on  the  top  floor  there 
are  rooms  for  the  study  of  perspective  and  archi- 
tecture, painting,  clay-modelling,  and  elementary 


art. 


Hospital  E.xtension,  Belfast.— On  the  24th 
inst.  a meeting  was  held  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Belfast, 
for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  the  fund  for  erecting 
additional  buildings  in  connexion  with  the  Mater 
Infirmorum  Hospital,  Crumlin-road.  The  site  has 
a frontage  of  230  ft.  to  the  Crumlin-road,  and  is 
about  an  acre  in  extent,  the  soil  being  composed  of 
red  boulder  clay.  The  Belfast  Newsletter  says  that 
the  hospital  is  designed  on  the  pavilion  system,  the 
object  being,  as  far  as  possible,  to  obtain  an  isolation 
of  the  wards,  and  the  principal  portions  consist  of 
three  distinct  blocks  facing  the  Crumlin-road,  the 
centre  one  being  the  administration  building, 
flanked  by  a pavilion  block  on  each  side,  that  on  the 
east  being  for  males  and  the  west  one  for  females. 
These  pavilions  present  their  gable-ends  to  the 
Crumlin-road,  and  extend  backwards  and  parallel 
to  the  east  and  west  boundaries  about  146  ft., 
and  are  connected  on  the  ground  floor  only 
to  the  administration  block  by  a wide  corridor 
running  east  and  west  the  entire  length  of  the 
frontage,  forming  the  main  artery,  so  to  speak, 
through  the  establishment.  Each  pavilion  will  be 
three  stories  in  height,  and  will  contain  two  large 
wards  on  each  floor,  provided  with  two  sanitary 
chambers  in  towers,  which  branch  off  diagonally  at 
the  ends,  and  are  separated  from  them  by  discon- 
necting corridors.  The  spaces  formed  outside  the 
gable  ends  by  the  projections  of  these  towers  is 
utilised  for  verandahs  for  the  use  of  convalescents. 
Each  of  the  large  wards  is  also  provided  with  a ward 
kitchen  and  a small  private  ward  containing  only 
one  bed.  Between  these  extreme  pavilions  and  the 
administration  block  is  placed  a smaller  pavilion, 
which  contains  smaller  wards  and  dayrooms  for  the 
convalescents.  The  hospital  is  planned  for  137  beds 
and  eight  cots  for  children,  and  that  for  each  bed  is 
is  allowed  slightly  over  1,300  cubic  feet  of  ward 
space,  and  nine  feet  of  wall  space,  and  100  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  some  of  the  wards  containing 
slightly  more.  The  buildings  are  to  be  of  red  brick- 
work with  stone  dressings,  and  will  be  heated  by 
steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  The  principal 
entrance  is  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  administration, 
block,  which  will  be  slightly  more  ornamental  than 
the  adjoining  buildings,  and  will  be  surmounted  by 
a statue  of  the  Mater  Infirmorum,  from  whom  the 
hospital  derives  its  name.  The  architect  is  Mr.  'W. 

J.  Fennell,  C.E.,  of  Belfast. 

Grammar  School,  Hinckley. — The  recently- 
erected  grammar  school  buildings  at  Hinckley  were 
opened  on  the  20th  inst.  The  accommodation,  in 
addition  to  a main  schoolroom  and  class-room, 
consists  of  a dining-hall,  lavatory,  and  laboratory 
with  separate  entrance,  and  playground,  &c. , adjoin- 
ing. There  is  a commodious  house  for  the  head- 
master, immediately  adjoining  the  school,  and  the 
whole  is  of  red  brick.  The  total  cost  has  been 
about  4,000/.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  R.  J. 

& J.  Goodacre,  of  Leicester,  and  the  contractors 
Messrs.  W.  Moss  & Son,  of  Loughborough. 

Altar,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  near 
Waterhouses,  Durham. — There  is  now  being 
erected  in  the  Catholic  Church  at  New  House, 
Waterhouses,  a high  altar  in  the  fourteenth-century 
style  of  architecture.  The  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle 
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says  that  the  altar-table,  nearly  a ton  in  weight,  is 
of  one  solid  block  of  Carrara  marble,  carved  with 
passion-flowers,  lilies,  and  roses,  centred  with 
rubies,  the  table  being  supported  with  Campan  A’ert 
and  jasper  marble  shafts,  with  elaborately-carved 
white  alabaster  caps  and  bases,  and  Jewelled 
annulets.  In  the  centre  panel  of  the  frontal  is  an 
oil-painting  of  the  dead  Christ,  in  the  arms  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  at  each  side,  panels  of  passion- 
flowers in  vases,  surrounded  with  rich-tinted  mould- 
ings of  polished  alabaster,  and  filled  in  white 
marble.  The  base  of  the  plinth  is  of  Rouge 
Malplaquet  marble.  On  the  altar-table  stands  a 
repouss^  and  bejewelled  tabernacle,  surrounded  by 
alabaster  work,  covered  with  costly  carving,  and  in 
front  rich  Californian  marble  shafts,  with  carved 
alabaster  bases  and  caps,  and  jewelled  annulets. 
Flying  buttresses  of  carved  polished  alabaster, 
independent  of  the  tabernacle,  support  the  Crucifix. 
On  either  side  of  the  tabernacle  there  are  arcades 
filled  in  with  various  marbles,  Brocatello,  Petitor, 
Bardilla  Italian  Griotte,  Jasper  Campan  Vert,  and 
Californian.  Between  the  altar-table  and  the  reredos 
are  steps  of  Forest  of  Dean  stone,  by  which  the 
throne  for  benediction,  in  line  with  the  reredos,  may 
be  reached.  The  throne  itself  consists  of  a corbel 
angel,  bearing  a scroll  with  inscription  “Venite 
Adoremus,"  capped  with  a marble  slab.  The  niche 
from  which  the  angel  springs  is  flanked  with 
four  Numidian  marble  shafts,  with  carved  caps, 
surmounted  by  a groined  canopy  bearing  angels, 
pinnacles,  and  cresting,  completed  by  a pierced 
crocheted  spire  rising  high  up  in  the  centre. 
The  whole  of  this  work  and  of  the  reredos 
is  of  white  Beer  stone.  Above  this,  resting  upon  a 
moulded  base  on  either  side  of  the  throne,  are 
sculptured  groups  representing  the  " Dolours  of  Our 
Lady,"  under  elalMrately-carved  canopies.  The 
whole  of  the  altar,  &c.,  is  said  to  be  designed  by 
Father  Fortin,  priest  of  the  mission,  and  executed, 
under  his  instructions,  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wall,  of 
Cheltenham. 


S^N/TA/^  y AND  ENGINEERING  NE IVS. 


Ashley  Down,  Horfield.— New  sewage  dis- 
posal works  for  this  rapidly-increasing  district  of 
Bristol  are  now  under  construction.  The  method 
of  disposal  for  which  the  works  are  being  arranged 
is  that  of  the  International  Company,  but  some 
special  departures  from  the  usual  plan  are  being 
adopted,  in  order  to  render  the  effluent  the  very 
best  obtainable.  The  works  are  situated  close  to 
the  city,  and  the  effluent  will  join  a stream  which 
runs  through  a thickly-populated  district  into  the 
Frome.  Instead  of  the  original  flat-bottomed 
settling-tanks  open  to  the  sun,  the  sewage  will  psus 
through  circular  vertical  upward  filtration  - pits 
arranged  within  a tank-house,  so  as  to  be  entirely 
cut  off  from  sight  of  the  houses  near.  The  tanks  are 
somewhat  similar  to  those  in  use  in  Germany,  and 
have  already  been  successfully  adopted  by  the 
engineer,  Mr.  A.  P.  J.  Colterell,  C.E.  The  sludge 
will  be  pumped,  without  emptying  the  tanks,  into 
covered  sludge-pits,  whence  it  will  be  forced  into  a 
sludge-press,  being  thus  completely  out  of  s'lght 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  work,  until  it  is  turned 
into  cake.  The  effluent  water  will  be  passed  over 
filtration-beds,  so  arranged  that  in  dry  weather  the 
whole  effluent  may  receive  double  filtration.  By 
these  means  it  is  expected  that  the  highest  standard 
of  purity  will  be  obtained. 

Water  Famine  at  Lf.icester,— The  water 
supply  of  Leicester  is  still  rapidly  diminishing.  The 
Siantitird  says  that  even  with  a greatly  diminished 
consumption  on  the  one  hand,  and  several  auxiliary 
supplies  on  the  other,  the  quantity  in  stock  is  so 
small  that,  unless  something  unexpected  happens, 
not  a drop  will  be  left  in  stock  on  October  15, 
Gangs  of  men  are  engaged  night  and  day  sinking 
wells  near  the  river  Soar,  where  it  is  hoped  supplies 
will  be  found ; and  pumping  engines  are  being 
prepared  to  force  the  water  direct  into  the  water 
mains,  without  filtrations.  This  water  is  not 
expected  to  be  very  satisfactory  as  regards  quality, 
but  it  seems  the  only  resource  left  to  save  the 
stoppage  of  the  factories.  The  water  from  the  old 
reservoirs  is  getting  very  bad,  on  account  of  the 
supply  being  so  low.  A new  reservoir  is  being 
constructed  near  Mount  Sorrel,  but  a long  period 
will  elapse  before  it  is  available.  At  a meeting  of 
the  town  council  on  the  25th  inst.  the  chairman  of 
the  Water  Committee  stated  that,  from  the  engineer's 
point  of  view,  only  seven  days'  supply  of  water 
remained  in  the  reservoirs.  They  might  possibly  go 
on  seventeen  days  without  endangering  the  public 
health,  but  that  was  the  extreme  period  unless  heavy 
rains  fell  in  the  meantime.  The  present  scarcity 
was  entirely  due  to  the  limited  rainfall,  which  this 
year  bad  been  less  than  16  inches,  in  addition  to 
which  the  year  was  commenced  with  almost  empty 
reservoirs. 

Electric  Lighting,  Fermoy,  Ireland.— The 
Fermoy  Town  Commissioners  contemplate  lighting 
the  town  by  electricity,  and  are  now  making  an 
investigation  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  so  doing. 

Electric  Lighting  Station,  Dewsbury.— 
The  works  involved  in  the  scheme  for  lighting 
Dewsbury  with  electricity  are  now  practically 
complete.  The  lighting  station  in  Bradford-road 
has  cost  about  3,500/.,  and  consists  of  an  engine- 
room,  boiler-house,  and  battery-room.  The  two 


dynamos  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Crompton, 
of  London  ; a local  firm— Messrs.  J.  & J.  Horsfield-— 
have  put  in  the  boilers.  Tlie  mams  have  been  laid 
by  Messrs.  Siemens  Bros.,  & Co.,  of  London,  their 
contract  amounting  to  3,856/.  The  area  in  which 
the  Board  of  Trade,  by  their  Provisional  Order, 
made  it  compulsory  for  the  Corporation  to  lay  mains 
comprises  the  Market-place,  Daisy-hill,  Long-cause- 
way. Church-street,  Northgale,  a portion  of  Brad- 
ford-road, and  Wellington-road  to  the  top  of 
Nelson-street.  The  low-tension  three-wire  system 
has  been  adopted.  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  now  the 
chief  electrical  engineer  to  the  Post-office,  devised 
the  scheme,  which,  partly  under  Mr.  Preece's  ow^n 
superintendence,  and  partly  under  Mr.  A.  K. 
Greener,  has  now  almost  been  carried  out. 

New  Bridge,  Edinburgh.— On  Monday  last,  at 
a meeting  of  the  Lord  Provost's  Committee  of  the 
Edinburgh  Town  Council,  Messrs.  Cunningham. 
Blyth,  & Westland,  C.E.,  submitted  plans  of  the 
proposed  new  North  Bridge,  prepared  in  accordance 
with  instructions  from  the  Corporation.  The  plans 
were  approved,  and  orders  were  given  to  advertise 
for  offers  for  the  work.  Mr.  Robert  Morham,  City 
Superintendent  of  Works,  undertook  the  preparation 
of  the  architectural  work  in  connexion  therewith. 

Pollution  ok  the  River  Mersey. — At  the 
Leigh  Police  Court  last  Monday,  the  Leigh  and 
Tyldesley  Local  Boards  were  each  fined  20/.  and 
costs,  and  an  order  made  upon  them  to  abate 
the  nuisance  within  six  months,  for  knowingly  per- 
mitting the  sewage  from  their  sewage  farms  to  run 
into  brooks,  and  thence  into  the  River  Mersey, 
thereby  polluting  that  river.  The  Mersey  and  Irwell 
Joint  Committee  prosecuted.  The  magistrates 
strongly  intimated  that  both  Boards  had  not 
attended  to  tbeir  duties. — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

Bridge,  Wylam,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
—The  extensive  alterations  and  improvements  to 
Wylam  Bridge  have  recently  been  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  completion.  The  new  superstructure 
which  has  been  placed  upon  the  original  strongly- 
built  stone  piers  consists  of  steel  plate  girders  with 
a decking  of  creosoted  pitch-pine  planking,  6 in. 
thick,  laid  at  right  angles  across  and  overhanging 
the  main  girders,  whilst  on  the  upper  surface  is  a 
layer  of  tar  concrete  paving.  The  clear  width  of 
the  old  roadway  between  the  hand-rails,  which  are 
of  iron  with  wood  panelling  in  the  two  lower  rail 
spaces,  was  about  ii  ft.,  but  this  has  now  been 
increased  to  14  ft.  6 in.,  the  passage  of  vehicles 
being  thereby  greatly  facilitated,  besides  adding 
considerably  to  the  public  comfort  and  safety.  The 
contract  was  let  to  tbe  Stockton  Forge.  Limited, 
Stockton-on-Tees.  The  engineers  were  Messrs.  J. 
Watt,  Sanderoan,  & Moncrieff,  and  Mr.  George  liell, 
of  Collingwood-street,  was  the  clerk  of  works. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window  at  Winkleigh  Church,  Devon.— 

A rich  stained-glass  window  has  just  been  inserted 
in  the  parish  church  of  Winkleigh.  The  subject 
represented  is  Abraham  entertaining  the  angels, 
and  the  inscription  at  tbe  base  reads: — “To  the 
glory  of  God.  and  in  loving  memory  of  George 
Luxton,  born  1803,  died  1889.”  The  artist  is  Mr. 

F.  Drake,  of  the  Cathedral  Close,  E.xeter. 

Memorial  Window,  Bangor,  N.  Wales.— 
On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  inst.,  a stained-glass 
window  was  unveiled  in  St.  Mary's  Welsh  Church, 
Bangor,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord 
Penrhyn.  It  occupies  a position  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  church,  and  has  been  prepared  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  M'yndbam  Hughes,  Birmingham, 
who  adopted  “ The  Nativity  " as  tbe  subject  of  the 
illustrations.  The  picture  is  framed  with  canopy 
work,  in  which  there  is  a representation  of  “The 
Annunciation."  The  cost  of  the  whole  was  170/. 

Decoration  of  Bishop  Ryder'.?  ChurcH; 
Birmingham. — This  church,  which  has  recently 
been  extensively  decorated,  was  reopened  on  Satur- 
day, the  22nd  inst.  Amongst  other  new  works  the 
chancel  arch  is  ornamented  with  spiral  foliations  on 
large  mouldings  and  banded  decorations  ori  columns 
in  colours  and  gold.  The  spandrils  on  either  side 
of  the  chancel  arch  are  enriched  by  representations 
of  glorifying  angels  with  trumpets,  painted  on  a gold 
ground,  and  the  decoration  of  the  chancel  itself  is 
rich  and  elaborate.  On  either  side  of  the  east 
window  are  painted,  under  canopies,  adoring  angels 
on  gold  grounds.  Many  of  the  nave  windows  have 
been  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  builder's  work 
was  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Bowen  ; the  decora- 
tions by  Mr.  W.  Naughtin,  from  full-size  designs 

and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Bidlake, 
architect,  of  Waterloo-slreet,  Birmingham  : and  the 
figures  were  painted  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Tarling. 

Memorial  Window.  Wigan.— A stained-glass 
window  has  been  erected  in  the  parish  church, 
Wigan,  to  the  joint  memory  of  General  the  Hon. 
Sir  James  Lindsay,  K..C.M.G.,  and  of  his  wife,  Lady 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Lindsay.  It  consi.sts  of  four  figures, 
representing  Mercy  and  Truth,  Righteousness  and 
Peace.  Messrs.  Heaton.  Butler.  & Bayne  were  the 
designers. 

Window,  St.  Ann's  Church.  Bradford.— 
We  learn  that  a large  stained-glass  window  will 
shortly  be  erected  in  St.  .\nn's  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Bradford.  It  will  be  a double  one.  with  six 
lights,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  about  160/. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 
France.— The  technical  studies  of  the  Metropoli-  I 
tan  Railway  of  Paris  are  over,  and  it  is  thought  that  . 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  will  be  able  to  draw  out 
the  bill  on  the  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  f 
by  the  15th  November.  In  this  bill  the  State  claims 
no  money,  it  demands  only  certain  lands,  and  the 
abolition  of  all  taxes  on  transports.; — ' 
already  527  competitors  for  the  1900  Exhibition.^—  - 
The  Government  have  just  commissioned  the  j 
sculptor,  Constaux  Roux,  to  execute  a marble  bust 
of  General  de  Lamoriciere  for  the  Government  i 
House  at  Algiers.  It  has  also  ordered  a marble 
bust  of  Marshal  Pelissier,  to  be  executed  by  the 
sculptor  Li^on  Roussel,  and  placed  in  the  Mustapha  i 

Palace,  near  Algiers. The  exhibition  of  the 

Society  des  Amis  dcs  Arts,  at  Nantes,  will  open ; 
on  the  ist  February,  and  will  remain  open  till  the 

28th. The  vestiges  of  a Pagan  Temple  have  been 

discovered  at  Saint  Siniilien,  near  Nantes,  on  the 
site  of  the  church,  together  with  some  stone' 
coffins,  various  ornaments,  and  even  some  remnants 

of  clothing. The  municipality  of  Douai  arei 

shortly  going  to  undertake  some  important  works, 
tbe  expense  of  wbicb  is  estimated  at  one  million, 
four  hundred  thousand  francs.  The  works  are  toi 
include  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  inside  the 
Paris  and  Valenciennes  gates,  and  the  making  of  a 

public  park  near  this  latter  gate. The  erection  ofi 

a monument  to  Meissonier  has  just  been  begun  at. 
Poissy,  on  the  Place  de  I'Kglise.  The  inauguration, 
is  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  October.— -A- 
magnificent  hospital,  given  by  M.  Henri  Schneider, > 
director  of  the  Etablissemenl  Metallurgique  at 
Creusot,  has  just  been  inaugurated  in  that  town. 

The  sculptor  Alfred  Boucher  is  executing  at 

Ai.x-les-Bains  the  bust  from  life  of  the  Grand  pukel 
Alexis.— In  excavating  at  Vienne,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  ■'  Palais  du  Miroir,"  two  fine  marble  statues' 
have  been  discovered.  They  are  both  Roman. 
One,  in  a perfect  slate  of  preservation,  is  about  iwc 
metres  high,  and  it  is  thought  it  represents  fflel 
“ Dea  Roma."  At  its  feet  is  a helmet.  The  other 
statue,  of  which  the  bead  has  not  been  found,  is  that 
of  a young  girl.  The  marble  of  which  the  two  are 
carved  is  of  remarkably  white  tone  and  fine  gram.  — 
At  Dreux,  a few  days  ago,  the  old  castle  keep,  m 
which  is  preserved  tbe  furniture  formerly  belonging 
to  King  Louis  Phillipe,  was  damaged  by  lightning. 

On  Sunday,  September  30,  is  to  take  place  the 

inauguration  of  the  monument  erected  at  Mont- 
sous-Vausbrey  to  M.  Jules  Gnfwy.  The  monument 
is  composed  of  a pyramidal  pedestal  in  Jura  stone, 
surmounted  bv  a bronze  bust  of  the  former  Presidenl 

of  the  Republic,  by  M.  Cartiev-l^Heuse,-; It  u 

announced  that  the  municipality  of  Lyons  intend  ic 
acquire,  at  the  price  of  150,000  francs,  the  immense 
painting  by  M.  Koybet  of  “ Charles  le  TrimC-raire 
dans  I'eglise  de  Nesle,”  exhibited  last  year  at  the 
Old  Salon,  and  which  procured  for  its  autboi 
(rather  to  the  surprise  of  many  critics)  tbe  (irand 

Medal  of  Honour  of  the  Salon. The  death  is 

announced  of  M.  Eugene  Delahaye,  editor  of  lh( 
journal  La  Reforme  du  Bdlitncnt,  at  tbe  age  0 

fifty-eight. A financial  society  proposes  to  con 

struct,  in  Paris,  a large  hippodrome,  to  be  built  01 
piles  between  the  Pont  Neuf  and  the  two  arms  0 
the  Seine.  The  floor  would  be  on  a level  with  thi 
statue  of  Henri  IV,,  and  the  entrance  from  the  Pon 
Neuf.  . , . .. 

Germany. — Some  interesting  particulars  of  th 
career  of  Professor  Reusch,  the  sculptor  of  th 
Konigsbe-rg  Emperor  William  monument,  are  pul 
lished  in  tbe  A'alional  Y.eilutig.  Born  in  1843,  a 
Siegen  he  came  to  Berlin  in  his  nineteenth  year 
where  he  entered  the  .\cademy  of  Art  and  secure 
several  prizes.  In  1872  he  won  the  Michael  Bee 
studentship  by  his  “Awakening  of  Lazarus,  wbic 
enabled  him  to  study  for  two  years  at  Rome.  (4 
his  return  to  Berlin  he  was  very  active,  his  cb« 
works  being  the  war  monuments  at  Siegen  an 
Bensberg,  and  the  statuary  for  the  Ministry  t 
Commerce  at  Berlin,  for  the  Belle-Alliance  Bndgt 
and  for  the  Criminal  Courts  at  Moabit.  H. 
“Demon  of  Steam"  attracted  much  favourable  alter 
tionat  thei88o.-\rl  Exhibition.  In  1881  li^e  n 
to  Kbnigsberg,  where  he  was  the  author  of  a riumtx 
of  groups  and  statues  for  the  Kbnigsberg  Goveri 
menl  offices,  as  well  as  of  several  historical  bus 
and  monuments.  At  present  be  is  engaged  on  a 
equestrian  statue  of  the  late  Emperor  William  for 

South  German  town. Traces  of  a Roman  cast 

at  Cannsiadt,  near  Stuttgart,  the  former  existence! 
which  has  long  been  taken  for  granted,  have  bee 
discovered  by  Dr.  Kapff  in  the  meadows  known  t 
“Auf  dem  Staig."  The  north-eastern  angle  h! 
been  laid  bare,  and  further  excavations  are  beii 
undertaken  by  the  Imperial  “Limes"  Commissioi 

In  ibe  competition  held  under  the  auspices 

the  Vereinigung  Berliner  Architekun  for  i 
designs  of  a large  building  on  a plot  between  tJ 
Uipziger  Plalz  and  the  Voss-Strasse.  Berli 
the  first  premium  of  150/.  was  awarded  to  Hc 

Ludwig  Engel. Yet  another  plan  has  be. 

handed  in  to  the  Municipality  for  improw 
communications  in  Berlin— viz.,  a suspended  elecli 

railway,  on  the  Eugen  Langen  system. Messi 

Siemens  are  about  to  start  work  on  j^e  /l«ti 
tramway  between  Gesundbrunnen  and  I anRO 
although  certain  legal  details  have  still  to  be  settle 

The  fountain  by  the  sculptor  Uechtritz,  t 

design  of  which  was  acquired  for  Berlin,  is  bei 
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THE  builder. 


cast,  and  will  be  set  up  in  the  Rosenlhalerstrasse. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a new  church  and 

vicarage  in  the  Brandenburg  Vorstadt  at  Potsdam 
at  a cost  of  about  18,000/.  Of  this  sum  the  com 
niunity  will  contribute  10,000/.,  and  it  is  expected 

that  the  Emperor  will  grant  the  rest. Herr  Paul 

Wallot,  the  architect  ot  the  new  Imperial  Houses  of 
Parliament,  has  proceeded  to  Stockholm  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Swedish  Government,  to  report  on 
the  much-contested  plan  to  erect  new  buildings  for 
Parliament  and  for  the  Royal  Bank  on  the  island  of 

Helgeandsholmen  in  that  city. Excavations  at 

Florsheim,  near  Mayence,  undertaken  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Wolff,  of  Frankfort-on-Main, 
have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  walls  of  a 
Roman  house  dating,  presumably,  from  about 
50  A.D. 

Austria. — An  exhibition  in  connexion  with  the 
Congre.ss  of  Natural  Historians  was  recently  opened 
by  Herr  von  Madeyski,  Minister  of  Education,  at 
the  Vienna  University.  Among  the  exhibits  are  a 
groat  number  of  views  and  plans  of  the  State 
Hospitals  and  Asylums,  as  well  as  an  international 
collection  of  designs  for  crematoriums. 

Russia. — The  Ministry  of  Communications  has 
granted  a concession  to  an  American  Syndicate  to 
build  a large  engine  factory  in  Russia,  and  has 
given  an  order  there  for  thirty  locomotives.  This 
IS  the  first  time  for  a considerable  period  that  per- 
mission has  been  given  to  a foreigner  to  enter  into 
industrial  enterprise  in  the  country. The  founda- 

tion-stone of  a cathedral  for  the  orthodo.x  faith  was 
laid  at  Warsaw  with  much  ceremony  on  the  12th 

inst.,  the  Czar’s  name-day. Traffic  for  passengers 

bas  been  opened  between  Omsk  and  Tcheljabinsk, 
:he  most  western  section  of  the  Great  Siberian  Rail- 
ivay. The  successful  conclusion  of  the  Com- 

mercial Treaty  with  Germany  has  led  to  proposals 
hr  several  new  railway  lines  across  the  frontier, 
ivhich,  according  to  the  Novoia  Vretnia,  are  now 
being  considered  by  the  Government. 

Sweden. — A new  town  hall  is  in  course  of 
•rection  in  the  city  of  Helsingborg,  on  the  Sound, 
^/ith  a huge  tower,  but  some  while  ago  it  was 
liscovered  that  the  latter  leaned  considerably  out  of 
;he  perpendicular.  The  work  was  then  stopped, 
ind  a commission  appointed  to  consider  the  matter, 
riiis  body  reports  that  owing  to  the  defects  of  the 
;wo  western  piers  on  which  the  tower  rests  they  are 
low  supporting  the  structure  to  the  extent  of  70  per 
:ent.,  the  two  eastern  piers  receiving  only  30  per 
:ent.  of  the  weight.  They  are,  however,  of  the 
ipinion  that  no  further  subsidence  will  take 
ilace  in  this  corner,  and  that  the  erection 

nay  be  continued  safely. The  Sulphite  Factory 

It  Storvik  has  been  rebuilt,  having  been 
jurned  down  in  February,  1893.  The  former 
juildings  were  entirely  built  of  timber,  but 
learly  all  the  new  ones  arc  of  stone,  the  wood- 
vork  being  protected  by  ” Gipsdiden,"  a fireproof 
lubstance  produced  iii  Germany.  The  work  of 
•e-erection  has  only  occupied  six  months,  a re- 
■narkable  short  space  of  time  in  Sweden.  The  cost 
>f  the  new  buildings  is  800.000  kr.  They  have  been 
desii^ed  and  carried  out  by  Herr  V.  Folin,  Civil 

Engineer. The  Building  Committee  of  the  great 

Industrial  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Malmo  in  1896, 
las  been  constituted,  but  in  the  local  press  some 
lomment  bas  arisen  as  to  the  absence  of 
he  name  of  the  City  Architect,  Professor  Klein,  !rom 
he  list  of  members.  The  exhibition  buildings  will 
je  erected  in  the  “ Hbstiiagen,”  a meadow 
vhich  is  to  be  turned  into  a park,  and  when  the 
:xhibition  is  over,  the  erection  of  a city  museum  on 
he  site  is  contemplated.  The  park  is  therefore  to 
3c  called  the  “ Museum  Park.”  The  covered  area 
)f  the  exhibition  buildings  will  be  about  10,000 
iquare  nRtres,  and  the  cost  about  165,000  kr. 

Norway. — For  the  last  two  years  Government 
iroposals  liave  been  before  the  Storthing  to  erect  a 
dock  of  new  Government  offices  in  Christiania  on  a 
itc  belonging  to  the  State.  Designs  have  been 
nvited.  and  three  accepted  provisionally — i.c.,  one 
)y  Herr  H.  Bull  and  Herr  Fiirst  cojointly,  one  by 
he  latter  alone,  and  one  by  Ilerr  Lenschow — all 
irominent  Norwegian  architects.  Herr  Bull  is  at 
iresent  entrusted  with  the  erection  of  the  new 
'lationaiTheatreinChristiania.  Of  these  designs,  that 
if  Herr  Lenschow  is  undoubtedly  the  most  imposing, 
)Ut  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  costly.  Herr 
lull  suggests  a plainer  structure,  perhaps  in  more 
larmcny  with  the  unpretentious  official  buildings  in 
he  Norwegian  capital.  The  undeitakiiig  will  be 
he  greatest  of  its  kind  ever  entered  upon  in  Norway, 
he  cost  of  the  building  in  complete  state  being 
stimaled  at  upwards  of  4,000,000  kr.  It  is  ex- 
ected  that  the  coming  Storthing  will  vote  the  first 

istalment  towards  it. A committee  has  been 

ppointed  by  the  Corporation  of  Christiania  to  formu- 
ite  a scheme  for  the  building  of  a new  town-hall 
lere.  It  consists  of  four  members,  one  being  a 
linister  of  State,  one  Herr  Schirmer,  the  well- 

nown  architect,  and  one  a master  builder. 

— The  large  new  allegorical  group  in  the  pedi- 
lent  over  the  fafade  of  the  Christiania  University 
as  been  unveiled  with  great  ceremony.  It  is 

xecuted  by  Herr  Skeibrok. We  illustrated  last 

■eek  a villa  to  be  built  on  the  island,  Nteson,  for 
lerr  Carl  Hagman,  a Swedish  operatic  singer,  by 
Jerr  Polke  Zettervall.  Herr  Hagman  has  now 
ammissioned  another  Swedish  architect,  Herr 
.arl  Ostermann,  to  prepare  designs  and  plans 
i»r  a new  substantial  residential  mansion  to  be  built 


on  the  mainland.  Herr  Ostermann  was  awarded  a have  withdrawn  their  objection  to  the  employment 
gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  mainly  for  his  of  book-keepers  under  twenty-one,  but  they  insist  on 

theatre  projects. A building  for  business  purposes  fining  two  employers  in  one  case  20/.  The  shops 

has  been  added  to  “modern”  Christiania.  The  . were  opened  on  Wednesday,  the  plumbers’ dispute 
fapade  is  very  effective,  the  lower  portion  being  faced  being  left  for  the  masters  to  arrange, 
with  polished  white  Norwegian  marble,  aud  the 

upper  portion  with  red  polished  granite. One  of 

the  most  imposing  buildings  ever  erected  in  Norway 
is  the  Grand  Central  Masonic  Lodge,  just  completed 
in  Christiania.  It  is  situated  inclose  proximity  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  opposite  to  the 
Royal  Palace,  the  new  theatre,  &c.  The  building 


MEETINGS. 


Saturuay,  Septe.mber  29. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.  — Vis; 
iithgow, 

- . , u.  l^ort/iern  Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  Prndhoe 

consists  of  two  separate  parts,  one  for  the  sole  use  i Hall.  Central  Station,  Newcastle,  2 p.m. 
of  Masons,  and  the  other  for  the  public.  In  the  I Monday,  October  i. 

latter  there  is  a large  restaurant  and  verandah,  with  I Society  oj  Engineers.— 'six.  T.  W.  Baker  on  “ The 
dining-rooms,  private  assembly-rooms,  &c.,  and  in  of  Town  Refuse  for  Generating,  Steam." 

the  Masonic  section  are  eight  spacious  halls  for  the  ^'3° 
various  grades  of  the  order.  Throughout  the  entire 
interior  practically  no  other  material  than  marble  ' 
has  been  employed,  in  all  colours.  The  designer  j 


of  this  “marble  palace.”  as  it  is  styled  by  Christiania 
journals,  is  Herr  H.  Nissen,  a leading  Norwegian 
architect. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Font,  Altrincham, — A new  memorial  font  has 
been  placed  in  the  church,  executed  by  Messrs.  J. 

& H.  Patteson,  Manchester.  It  is  of  octagonal 
form,  and  in  Derbyshire  alabaster,  the  basin  being 
supported  by  a column  of  red  Devonshire  marble, 
with  carved  capitals. 

Society  ok  Engineers.— The  Council  of  the 
above  society  has  elected  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey,  a ^ 

Past  President,  and  fur  thirty-six  years  a member  of  described 
the  society,  as  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer,  in  I 15  860.— Rooking  Tin 
place  of  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Williams,  who  had  made  by  h.nnd 


Tuesday,  October  2. 

Glasgcnv  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  W.  Fraser  on 
Planning  of  Country  Houses.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  3. 

King's  College. — Distribution  of  Prizes  in  architecture, 
by  the  Carpenters'  Company.  Professor  Banister  Fletcher 
on  “ An  Ardiiceci's  Rambles  amongst  London  Buildings.” 
7.30  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works'  Institution. — 
Ordinary  meeting  of  Members.  8.30  p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OK  SPECIFICATIONS. 

»5i723.— Syphon  Waste  PnEviiNTER  : M.Syer.  The 
object  is  to  form  an  air  trap  in  the  flu.sh  pipe,  so  that  the 
water  in  the  cistern  may  be  retained  until  the  confined  air 
allowed  to  escape  either  by  means  of  the  self-closing 
36  down  pipe,  or  by  raising  the  cover  in  the 
cistern.  Mechanical  means  of  accomplishing  this  end  is 
the  specification. 

; C.  Manchip. — Relates  to  tiles 
from  clay,  which  are  punched, 


occupied  the  position  since  the  foundation  of  the  ! pierced,  or  marked  at  one  operation  by  a long  ‘bar  ...... 

society  in  1854.  I punches  attached.  Here  the  bar  has  the  punches  attached, 

The  Draining  of  the  Zuyder  Zee The  ' punching, 

draining  of  the  Zuyder  Zen  is  now  definitely  decide  “cSrao;  C.  -To 

upon.  R IS  expected  that  the  great  work  may  be  obviate  the  use  of  wooden  or  metal  supports  over  the 
accomplished  in  thirty-two  years,  at  an  e.xpenditure  framework  of  the  building,  iron  wires  are  strained 


of  25.000,000/.,  and 
26,100,000/. 

A Norwegian  Bron/.e. — The  Museum  of  Anti' 
quities  in  Christiania  has  just  received  an  interesting 
find,  viz. , the  largest  bronze  vessel  yet  discovered  in 
Norway.  These  bronze  vessels  date  from  the  great 
tribal  changes  of  abode  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  before  Christ.  They  are  mostly  found  on 
the  west  coast  of  Norway,  in  burial  chambers.  The 
vessel  discovered  exceeds  in  dimensions  any  hitherto 
found,  its  diameter  at  the  lip  being  87  centimetres, 
the  circumference  at  the  rim  2 ‘72  metres,  and  the 
greatest  circumference  at  the  bottom  3 metres.  The 
height  is,  however  small,  only  43  centimitres,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  these  vessels. 

Discovery  AT  Lincoln  Cathedral. — A most 
interesting  discovery  has  just  been  made  in  the 
morning  chapel  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  existing  floor  is  not  the  original  floor 
of  the  chapel.  The  Nottinghamshire  Guardian  states 
that  the  old  altar  step  has  been  laid  bare,  and  this 
will  be  allowed  to  remain,  the  floor  being  relaid  on 
the  original  level.  The  foundations  of  a large  but- 
tress were  also  uncovered,  with  traces  of  a wall  to 
the  north  and  another  to  the  east,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  formed  the  boundary  walls  of  a Norman 
chapel  which  stood  on  the  site  prior  to  the  date  when 
the  aisles  of  the  nave  were  narrowed.  There  has 
also  been  brought  to  light  a gravestone,  supposed 
to  be  Sa.xon,  but  having  about  it  certain  Roman 
characteristics.  On  the  face  of  the  stone  are  two 
crosses,  one  within  the  other,  and  round  the  edge  is 
a cable  moulding.  The  moulding,  however,  does 
not  extend  to  that  part  which  would  be  placed  in  the 
ground  when  the  stone  was  set  in  position. 

Nottingham  Art  Gallery. — An  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  Cornish  painters,  of  Newlyn,  St.  Ives. 
Falmouth,  &c. , has  been  opened  at  this  gallery. 
The  private  view  was  fixed  for  Friday  this  week. 

Arch.kological  and  Architectural  Society 
OF  Durham  and  Northu-mberland. — The  fifth 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
2oth  inst. , at  Guisborough,  Grey  Ayton  and  Newton. 
Gnisborough,  it  may  be  noted,  is  the  site  of  a once 
important  monastery  of  Augustinian  Canons, 
founded,  most  probably,  in  iiig,  by  Robert  de 
Brus.  The  remains  of  the  church  still  comprise 
many  portions  of  extreme  beauty,  and  show  that  it 
must  have  been  among  the  finest  of  the  many 
splendid  examples  of  Mediaival  church  architecture 
in  which  Yorkshire  is  so  rich.  The  history  was 
related  by  Mr.  William  Brown  (editor  of  the 
Guisbro'  Cartulary),  and  the  architectural  features 
explained  by  Mr.  Hodges.  The  parish  church  was 
visited,  in  which  is  placed  the  very  remarkable 
“ Bruce  Tomb.” 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Termination  ok  the  Bolton  Lock-out. — 
The  lock-out  in  the  Bolton  building  trade,  which 
has  lasted  for  three  week.s,  terminated  on  Monday 
last.  The  masters  were  forced  to  lock-out  men  to 
the  number  of  over  a thousand  in  order  to  settle  dis- 
putes in  the  stonemasons’  and  plumbers'  branches, 
as  already  announced  in  our  columns.  The  opera- 
tive stonemasons  did  not  object  to  machinery,  but 
wanted  to  restrict  the  working  hours  of  the  machines. 
They,  however,  withdrew  this,  and  the  plumbers 


gain  in  land,  &c.,  of  form  the  supports  for  the  panes,  which  are  held  firmly  ii 
place  by  clips  of  wire  bent  so  as  to  firmly  grip  them.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  is  lighter,  more  dur.able,  and  very’ 
economical. 

. 17.746.— Flushing  W.vtbr-closbts  : C.  Horion.—]:K\s. 
IS  a double  water<loset  cistern  which  is  flushed  automatic- 
ally at  intervals  by  means  of  an  oscillating  flushing  tank 
worked  by  trickling  water.  It  first  flu.slies  onesidcand  then 
the  other  as  the  water  fills  the  rocking  receptacle. 

2,625.-^Window_  Fastening.—//.  Vietig  (Lubeck).— 
The  device  for  fixing  the  window  consists  of  a crosswise- 
supported  bar  hinged  or  pivotted  and  connected  at  one 
end  with  an  eccentrically  supported  lever  clamped  in  an  E 
shaped  guide-piece,  and  actuated  by  one  movement  of  this 
lever. 

9i773-— Water -Waste  Preventer  Cisterns:  T. 
Atkins. — In  the  body  of  the  cistern  is  fixed  a simple  syphon 
with  the  shorter  end  widened  and  on  either  the  inside  or 
outside  of  which  wotks  a lifting  bucket  or  plunger  for  tbe 
purpose  of  charging  it. 

12,233.— Concrete  Pavements  : A.  J.  B.  Ward.— 
The  squares  or  patterns  arc  made  in  lead  moulds,  into 
which  the  concrete  is  afterwards  filled  ; this  provides  a non- 
slipping  surface. 

13.354-— Dies  for  Flanged  Tiles  : M.  Harezyk 
(War.-chau,  Russia). — An  improved  press-mou’d  for  the 
manufacture  of  Dutch  tiles  and  other  stove  parts  provided 
with  flanges.  The  purpose  is  to  make  such  articles  from 
powde.-ed  materials  by  e.vposing  the  latter  to  -such  pressure 
and  in  such  a way  thai  the  body  or  tile  proper  is  pressed 
but  once  ; the  flange  is  pressed  twice  to  ensure  solidity. 

, 13, S93-— Chimney  Cowl:  E.  W.  Len'egrox'e.—Th^ 
improved  cowl  is  formed  with  a head  or  horizontal  arm 
with  a vertical  blade  fixed  to  it  which  ensures  its  head  being 
kept  pointed  away  from  the  wind  in  whatever  part  it  may 
be  blowing.  This  head  is  divided  for  part  of  its  length 
into  two  passages,  one  leading  from  the  chimney,  the  other 
opening  into  the  atmosphere,  both  passages  meeting  near 
the  end  of  the  head.  The  open  end  of  the  air-passage  is 
pointed  toward  the  wind,  so  that  a current  of  air  will  pass 
through  the  cowl  when  any  wind  is  blowing,  and  will  draw 
up  the  -smoke  from  the  chimney. 

new  applications  for  letters  patent. 
Septemiier  id_. — 17,185,  C.  -Steel,  Device  for  connecting 
and.  detaching  lines  used  for  Window-sa.shes,  and  other 
Sliding  F ra.nes  --17,208,  F.  Lenders,  Composition  for  form- 
ing a .subsmace  far  stone,  marble,  plaster,  &c. — 17,221,  J. 
Rueben,  Fireproof  Ceilings. 

Sei'Te.muek  11.-17,232,  I'.  Hayes,  Wood-block  Paving 
and  Pavements.  —17,238,  J.  Spear,  Apparatus  to  stop  the 
noise  of  the  inrush  of  water  to  Water-closet  Tanks. — 17,243, 
J.  Uuestier,  Glazing  greenhouses,  railway-stations,  &c. — 
17,276,  J.  Knittei,  Hinges.— 17,282,  J.  Hamblet,  Kilns  for 
burning  bricks,  tiles,  drain-pipes,  ttc. — 17,249,  E.  iL  E. 
Bailer,  Door  Latch  and  Bolt  combined. 

September  12.-17,366,  Craven,  iJunnill  S:  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  T.  Pitt,  Manufacture  of  Tiles. 

September  13. — 17,403,  B.  Cochrane,  Bricks,— 17,427, 
H.  P'oot,  Hinge,  applicable  also  as  a I'  astener  for  Doors.— 
17,432,  W.  Cliff,  Water-closets,— 17,437,  C.  Cload  and  W. 
Mardon,  jun.,  Door  Fastener. 

September  14. — 17,467,  J.  Fagan,  Flushing  Cisterns  for 
Water-closets.— 17,480,  P.  Lvle,  Glazing  Bars  or  Astragals 
for  Roof-lights  and  Windows.— 17,487,  G.  Skinner,  Paint- 
spraying  Appliances  worked  by  Compressed  Air.— 17,499, 
F.  Woodford,  Chimney  Cowls.— 17,522,  W.  Crombie  and 
others.  Mortice  Bolts.— 17,544,  E-  Te.ssen,  Compounds  for 
Destroying  or  Removing  Old  Paints. 


provisional  specifications  accepted. 

9.i77>  J-  Potter,  Screw-drivers.- 11,973,  J.  Stow,  Pre- 
paring Concrete.- 13,529,  W.  Matthews,  Combination  Inlet 
and  Outlet  for  Baths  and  Lavatories,  &c.— 13,810,  E. 
Kendall,  Window-sashes.— 14,308,  A.  Carey,  Construction 
of  Buildings,  &c.,  of  Skeleton  Framework  and  Cement,  &c. 
— 14,960,  W.  Griffith,  Butt  and  Hinge  for  Doors  and  Gates. 
— »S)055i  L.  Turnock,  Window-fasteners.  — 15,175,  M. 
Bohn,  Roofing  Tiles, — 15,531,  H,  Diamond,  Indicating 
Device  for  use  in  Connexion  with  Doors. — 15,729,  R. 
P.npineau  and  C.  Beresford,  Preservation  of  Buildings  ia 
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COMPETITIONS  AND  CONTRACTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premloma. 

delivered. 

bchnril  Buildings,  Whitland,  Carmarthen 
•Museum  lor  Antiquities,  Cura  

T r.  -m.v  P 

Oct.  2G 

Mar.l,  ’96 

Egyptian  UavemueDt 

First  6001.  and  4001. 
between  the  next  lour 

CONTRACTS. 


Nfttore  of  Work  or  MaterUkli. 


School  Buildiugs,  Doe  Le*.  near  Chester 

fleld 

Six  Cottages.  Woodstone-Uue,  Peter- 

boioogh  

Schools,  near  Bnrton-on-Treiit 

Isolation  Hospital.  Herringstone-road  .... 

AlUrations  to  Police  Stotioii,  lluliiie 

OrauiU  Busd  Metal  (70U  tins) 

Making  Two  Streets 

Retaining  Walls.  4c 

Rtad  Metal,  Clee  Bill.  4c 

•Additions  to  Porter's  LodM,  Outlet  Sewer 

4c.  at  Cemetery.  Ilford  

Residence  at  SchooU,  Durliaiii  

Additions  to  Schools  

Sewerage  Works.  Cainelon.  N.B 

Cast-Iron  Water  Pipe*  ll.MH)  yds.) 

Schools,  lee  Mount 

•Stoneware  Sewer  Pipes  

Schools,  Oraffhaiii.  Sussex 

Warehouse,  Biitley  Carr.  'V'orks 


.Vuit  Huckuill  Sell.  B.  Rollinsou  .4  Son ' Oct. 

Jaa.  R'jddle ' do. 


Stanton  and  Newhall 

School  Bo-ird 

Dorchester  Town  Conn, 
Manchester  Corp.  .. 
Aldershot  Local  Board 
RawiiiarsU  lYorksjLoc 

Dorcheeter  Town  Coun 
Stroud  Local  Board  . . 


Coro,  of  Sewers  

Crook  and  Billy  Row 
School  Board 


H.  Beck 

O.  J.  Hunt  . 
UjUcial 


Stirlingshire  C.  C.  • ■ . 
CraiiiUugton  Loc.  Bd. 
Halifax  School  Board 
Borough  of  Ipswich  ,. 
trrufrhaiii  iiud  East 
LavingtOD  Sch.  Bd.. . 


Warren  4 Stuart  . 
A.  S.  Uiiinliig  .. .. 

J.  K.  Walsh 

Qflcial  


poDcer  4 Soa,...- 


CONTRACrS-Confinu^if. 


Katnre  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Church,  Tylorstown,  near  Pontypridd,.. 

Stables  and  Shed,  Aberdeen 

Bireet  Works.  Hyde  Park -road.  4c,  , 

Surveyor's  Materials  

House  at  Sewage  Work.s,  Tliatchain  ..... 
Drainage  Works,  Gntldford 


Hoad  MeL-il  (3.500  tons)  

Works.  Arundel-stceet,  Thorpe-road,  4c,. 

•Road  Works  

Station  Buildings.  4c.  Baachurch.  Sai 
Surveyor's  Materials  

•Broken  Oranite  and  Granite  Spalls  . 
♦AlUrations.  Ac.  to  Heating  Arraugemente 

at  Workhouse  

♦Public  Underground  Convenieine 

•Additions,  Ac.  to  8.W.  Kever  Hospital.. .. 

Additions  to  Schools.  Cadoxton-juxta 

Barry,  Glam 

Bridge  


By  whom  Required. 


Redruth  Local  Board 
L*iwer  BrixIianilDevon] 
Local  Board  


Campbell’s,  Limited  .. 
Harrogate  Corporation 
Batley  CYorks)  T.  C.  . 

Newbury  U.S.A 

Royal  Surrey  Couuly 

BoipiUl 

Leamington  Corp 

WaUall  Corp 

I^ewisham  Bd.  of  Wks. 
(It.  W.  R.»Uwa>-<3o. 
Wilton  (WIl 

U.R.S.A 

Hackney  Vestry. . 


Holhnm  Union  .. 
Hackney  Vestry.. 
lagersMet,  Asyi 


•Eire  Station  

Additions  to  Schools.  Korster-street 

Two  Houses,  Burnopfield.  Liuta-green, 

Durham 

Villa,  Ltandrindod  Wells 


Vicarage  House,  Llantlllo, 

gavenny  

Pair  Senil-detAched  Villi 

AshUm-under-Lyiie  

Two  Houses.  Blen-xslhra-strcet.  Keswick. 


ar  Aber- 

KairflVld, 


Architect,  Surveyor. 


H.  M.  Works 

Wakefield  Corp 

Birkenh.-.-vd  Coro.  . 
Nottingham  Sch. 


Geo.  Thomas 
Cuiintogham.  ] 
4 Westland  .. 

OUlriai  ........ 

H.  

C.  Brownrldge. . 
R,  C.  Sutton.. .. 


Tenden 

delivered. 


H-  B.  Nichols  

W,  H.  Wlddicombe  .. 

G.  E.  Halliday 

Jenkins  4 Marr 

S.  Stead 

H.  Dvanieu  

Uficiai  


A.  B.  4 W.  [Scott 
Deakhi 

Halliday  4 Anderson 


Oct.  11 
Oct.  12 


Oct.  lit 
No  dale  i 


Those  marked  with  an  astirisk  (»)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  Iv.,  vi.,  viU,  and  xxl. 


Case  of  Fire.— 15,936,  C.  Parsons,  Window-fasieners.— 
i6oto  C.  Poldeii,  Wimlow-sash  Fa.slencr.  — 16,031,  J. 
Sinclair,  Window-sashes.— 16,45/.  W.  Couper,  Ranses,  &i:. 
■ , Water-closets. 


— 16,462,  W.  Hodgsoi 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Open  to  Oppositi<m/or  Titx>  Months.) 

19,833.  F-  Diets,  Ventilation.— 20,616,  R.  Bowes,  Fire 
places  or  Hearths.— 21,218,  R.  Crosthw.nte,  Fire-grates.— 
21,378,  J.  Sherratt  and  others.  Terra-cotta  Chimney  Tops, 
Wind  Guards.  &c.— 21,876,  G.  Dean,  Hoffman’s  Kiln. — 
5-2,105.  H.  Defries,  Window-frames.- 15,440.  A.  Dandridgc, 
Tunnels.  _ 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

September  ii.— By  Walton  i«(at  Torquay):  “The 
Windmill  Hill  and  Daison  Properties,"  Torquay,  nine  plots 
of  f.  land,  JO  a.  1 r,  9 p.,  i.797^-:  five  plots  of  f.  land, 

7 a.  3 r.  6 p.,  1,350/. : a plot  of  land,  i a.  o r.  9 p.,  250/.; 
Old  Wo^s  Brick  Works,  8 a.  3 r.  15  p.,  3,400/.;  several 
enclosures  of  land,  17  a.  3 r.  19  p.,  2,3^.:  Upton  Cottage 
and  3 a.  I r.  i4p.,  675/.;  an  enclosure  of  f.  land,  5 a. 

I, too/.;  the  Uplon  Timber-yard  and  land,  6 a. 
q'50/.;  two  plots  of  land,  o a.  2 r.  35  p.,  290/.;  Vine  Collage 
o a.  I r.  25  p.,  300/.;  the  Torre  Building  Estate,, 
17  a.  1 r.  13  p.,  2,750/. 

September  12.— By  Walton  <Sr>  Lee  (at  Torquay): 

“ The  Upton  Estate,"  Torquay,  f.  house  and  oa.  or.  39  p., 
420/. ; numerous  plots  and  enclosures  of  land,  9 a.  3 r.  30  p. 
2,00^.  : four  plots  of  f.  land,  460/.  : enclosures  of  pasture 
aud  orchard  land,  2 a.  2 r.  33  p.,  630/.  ; two  cottages  and 
o a o r.  26  p.,  230/.;  “The  Ellacombe  Estate,’  three 
enclosures  of  building  land,  5 a.  o r.  17  p.,  1,315/- ; moiety 
of  the  rental  of  Market  Yard,  r.  15/.  iss.,  150/.:  The 
Lincombe  Estate,”  four  plots  of  land,  3 a.  2 r.  20  p.,  1,250/.  ; 
a plot  of  land.oa.  2 r.  33P->  IS"'-  ,,  . 

September  13. — By  Wors/old  Haytoood (at  Dover) : 
Dover- 3,  4.  Limekiln-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  150/.  : it, 
Queen-st.,  f.,  r.  50/..  900/.  ; 5,  6,  Pnnees-st.,  f..  4054: 
Charlton,  2,  Avenue-rd.,  f..r.  19/.  10S..310/.;  Buckland,7i, 
Oswald-rd.,  f..  200/.  St.  Margaret’s.— East  and  West 
Villas,  f.,  1,050/.  ; “ Martin  Vale  Cottage,"  f.,  260/. 

September  13  and  14.— By  Walton  I-ee  (at  lor- 

n):  " The  Coombe  Pafford  Estate,”  Torquay^nc.-ir).— 
ouse  and  shop,  dairy,  and  2 a.  or.  13  p.,  7954’. 
The  Lummanton  Quarries  and  12  o.  0 r.  4 P-.  1 

The  Etruscan  Dairy  and  oa.  i r.  i2p.,  3554  ; Toniuay 
race-course,  64  a.  2 r.  32  p.,  8.000/.  ; numerous  cottages 
and  land,  loa.  3 r.  19  p.,  3.150/.  ; numerous  enclosures  of 
building,  fruit,  and  accommodation  lands,  iioa.  3r.  2op. 

'^Sep-tember  17.— By  Henry  &•  Latch/ord : 44,  46,  48, 
St.  Luke’s-rd.,  Clapham,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  r.  /.,  700/.; 
42,  Mayflower-rd.,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  50/.,  465/.— 
By  Thomas,  Peyer,  &->  Miles:  “The  Marlborough 


dence.  “ Antoneys,"  Pinner,  and  ro  a.  3 r.  36  p.,  f.,  3,92^4 ; 
Mary’s  cottages.  West  Drayton,  f.g.r.  of  3/.  t2S.,  reversion 
■ 69  yrs  , 85/. — By  D,  Yotingi  8,  Park  Walk,  Brixton, 

.187  yrs..  g.r.  8/.  r.  444,  325/.;  5i  Pembury-rd,, 
Clapton,  u.t.  55  yrs..  g.r.  10/.,  400/. 

September  20. — By  H.J.  Biissb*Son:  i to  10, and  13  to 
16,  Royley-»t.,  Finsbuo'-  u t-  n y*--  S-r-  840/.  ; i to 
19  odd,  Palm-si.,  Bethnal  Green,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  31/.  los., 
1,400/, ; 6,  Roman-rd.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  3s.,  Tool. ; 17  to 
23  odd,  Fellbrigg-street.  u.L  36  yrs.,  g.r.  io/..4oof.;  Upper 
Kenningion-lanc,  Vau.xhall,  Lg.r.  of  30/.,  rever'ion  in  53 
NTS.,  800/. — By  D.  J.  Chattell:  3,  5,  St.  John  s-ter., 
Southall,  f.,  r.  65/.,  760/. 

September  n.—Mry  Flood  Sons-.  13, 15,  Harrow-rd., 
Edgware-rd.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  Sol.,  i.  207/.,  1,325/.;  8, 
Netley-st.,  Hampsiead-rd.,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  155.,  r. 
so/.,  380/.;  10,  Sutherland-placc,  Wesibourne-grovc,  u.t. 
52  yrs.,  g.r.  11/.,  r.  55/.,  3S0/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  fisebold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexplred  term  ; p.a.  for  Mr 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.J 


[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  uS 
not  later  than  to  a.m.  on  Thursday.] 


and  Kisca  Local  Boards.  Mr.  Geo.  Stei>lieiis,  Surveyor. 
Bo-vrd  offices,  Al-crcani 

Dempster  4:  Co. £(>7^ 

Baker  & Co 632 

Isca  Foundry  Co.  ....  621 

■ .MoseW  610 

. D.  Dawnay  600 

Faifhank  584 


I.  for  crescent 


BARNSLEY.— Accepted  for  alterations  to  schools.  Worsborourt 
Common,  also  erection  of  school  buildings,  for  the  Worsborou^ 
School  Board.  Messrs.  Senior  & Clegg,  architects,  15.  Regent- 
street.  Barnsley:— 

A/aio«rv.— C.  Lawton  A:  Sons.  Barnsley £>.yi9  0 

Carptntry  and  Joinery. — Hammerton’s  Exors  , 

Worsbro'  Lale,  Batiisfey  SS2  0 

Snowden  & Son,  Barnsley 177  o 

Slatxnz.—tc..  Fleming,  Barnsley  i49  10 

PiasUrmg.—M.  Fleming,  Bainsiey  85  0 

W.  Todd.  Barnsley  27  0 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


By  Thomas,  Peyer,  Miles:  "inc  iviarioorougu 
Brewery,”  Marlborough,  with  plant,  residence,  and  eight 
public-houses,  part  f.  and  part  1.,  8,000/. 

September  i8.— By  Wagstaff  bP  Warman:  20,  22. 
Highbury  Park,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  51/.,  r.  195/.,  1,650/.; 
II2  114,  Bemerton-st.,  Barnsbury,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  10/. 
255/.— By  Rutley,  Son.  fir*  Vine'.  77,  Moinington-rd, 
Regent’s  Park,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  500/.;  57,  William-st., 
Hampstead-rd.,  u.t.  28  yrs..  g.r.  8/.,  r.  40/.,  325/.;  iii, 
Princess-st.,  Edgware-rd.,  u.t.  27  jts.,  no  g.r.,  225/.— By 
Humbert,  Son,  is"  Flint  (at  Watford) ; “ The  Grey  House 
Alevandra-rd.,  Watford,  f.,  r.  70/.,  1,000/.;  a plot  of  f. 
land,  St.  Mary’s-rd.,  750/.  - 

September  19. — By  Beadel,  flood  &"  Co.:  Grays, 
Essex.—”  Grays  Hall  ” and  4 a.  3 r.  39  p..  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.i 
QtJ..  1.420/.;  Twelve  cottages  and  plot  of  land,  u.t.  73  yi^-. 
g.r.  44,  1.700I. — By  Humbert,  Son,  b"  Flint : The  Resi- 


Teak,  E.I.  ..load  to/olo  16/0/0 
Sequoia,  U.S.ft.cu  >/io  s/3 
Ash.  Canada  load  31C/0  4/5/0 

Birch,  do a/is'o  4/u/o 

Elm,  do 3/15/0  S(0/D 

Fix.  Dantslc,  Ate.  i/j/o  3/0/a 

Oak.  do.  s/io/o  4/10/0 

Canada S'JS/<»  7/S/o 

pine,  Canada  red  b/ioIo  3I0I0 
Do.  Yellow  ... . 3/0/0  sisio 

Lath.  Dantslc.  fatb  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log t/15/0  S/0/0 

Odessa, crown....  t/15/0  " 

Deals,  Finland 
tnd&iststd  too  7/to/o  9/10/0 
4th  St  3rd..  7/0/0  «/io/o 

Do.  Riga 7/10/0  9/0/0 

St.  Pecetsbu^i 
ist  yellow  10/0/0  13/0/0 
Do.  2nd  yellow  8/0/0  lo/o/o 

Do.  white B/to/o  ti/0/0 

Swedish 7/10/0  16/0/0 

White  Sea 7/0/0  15/0/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  n/io/o  27/0/a 
Do.  do.  tnd....  17/0/0  iS/o/o 
Do.  do.  3rd,  &c.  7/10/0  10/10/0 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  8/ia/o  xi/o/e 
Do.  do.  3rd  St 

and 6/to/o  7/10/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/5/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  g/o/o  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  I In.  prep. 

ist  e/9,'6  0/14/6 

Do.  and 0/7/0  0/11/6 

Other  qualities— • o/s/r 
Cedar,  Cuba  . . (L  /s: 

Honduras,  Ate.  /si 
Mahogany,  Cuba  /3: 

St.  Domingo, 

Mexlc^^  do,  )3 
Tobasco  do.  do,  I3 
Honduras  do.  ..  /a 

Box,  Turkey  ton 
Rose,  Rio..  — •••• 

Bahia  

Satin,  St.  Do* 


TIMBER  {eentinuedl. 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  e/0/6  o/</6 

Waloat,  Italian  - 0/0/3)  0/0/7 


CARNARVON.-Kor  the  1*' 
for  Mr.  J.  Prichard.  Mr.  E.  Evans.  C.E, 
narvon  : — 

Evan  Jones  £3.610  I D.  Williams  * Son,  Car- 

Owen  Morris  3.17s  narvon  Accepted)  £7.90 

Hugh  Hughes 9.986  1 R.  R.  Williaros  2,72 


METALS. 


t'3'4l  o/o/e 


Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton 

Bar.  Welsh,  In 

London 5/12,6  5‘i5/o 

Do.  do.  at  works 

In  Wales 5/2/6  5/5/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

ill  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  44’< 
Bestselected  ..  441-.. 

Sheets,  strong  . , ss'o.'o  54^0/0 

Chili,  bars 4</7''6  41/12/6 

YELLOWMHTALlb  0/o/4i  0/0/4J 
LEAD  — Pig 

^anish to 

English  com. 

brands lo/o/o  0/0/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
andupwatds .. .. 

Pipe ti/ts/o  0/0/0 


1 iS/10/0  19/0/0 


^eSie'  

tagne  19/10/0  o/o/o 

Tin— Straits 71/5/0  71/15/0 

Australian 71/10/0  72,0/0 

English  Ingots..  75'iQ/o  76/0/0 

Banca 75/o/o  75' 1 -Vo 

Bliilton  73/ia/O  74'o/o 


OILS. 


4/0/0  is/0/0 
7/0/0  <8/0/0 
6/9/0  <7/^0 


o/c/5  e/i/0 


Linseed  too  20/17/6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  29/10/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Cwlon  25  0/0  o'e/o 

Palm.  Lagos 25/0/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed.  English 

pale 22'0'a 

Do.  brown  20  lo/c 

Cottonseed  ref....  ao/io/o  21/5/0 

Oleine sa/o/o  aa/o/c 

Lubrlcadiig.  U.S.  4'o/o  5/0,0 

Do.  refined  5/0/0  — - 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/20/0  o/e/o 
j tchangel....—  o/ti/e  0/0/0 


TENDERS. 


a 


T.  D.  Steel  £55^  < 

Aiiercam  Engineering 

C»  . Abercam*  . .. . 520  1 

E.  H.  Page  508 

Finch  4;  Co 480  . 

• Accepted. 


CATFORD.— Accepted  for  the  erection  01  a villa  residencf 
Davenport."  Davenport-road.  Rushey  Green.  Catford.  fur  Mi 
. G.  Armfield.  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Denton,  architect.  77,  Edith  i-rort 
Chelsea,  S.W. : — 

Charles  Watkins,  Catford x>'.450  >6 


CHRISTCHURCH  (Hants.).— For  additions  to  Bute  Farm,  11 
Major  Stuart  Wurtley.  Messrs.  I.awson  i Donkin,  atchliecl 


Georire  & Hai'ding .£658  0 I W.  J,  Chinchen  £6tq 

W,  Hnare  640  c Jenkins  A:  Sons  «57 

Frampton  6co  I3[ 


CROGGAN,  MULL  (N.B.I.— For  Ihe  construction  of  a pier,  t 
the  Argyll  County  Council.  Mr.  C.  Woulfe  Brenan,  C.E..  Aiban; 
street,  (jban.  Quantities  by  Ihe  Engineers  :— 

J.  A:  A.  McDougall  jfii.tss  9 o I Pitcairn.  McEvoy,  & 

G.  Mackay  A:  Son ..  981  i 5 Co 

J.  Adam  A:  Co 97S  o 0 J.  Bam.. 

A.  McLean 046  19  u 1 


..£911 


CROYDON.— For  the  erection  of  entrance  lodge  and  stabll 
Jason 's-BVenue.  Mr.  Fredk.  West,  architect,  Croydon  :— 

W,  Akers  A:  Co £3-S73  I W.  Smith  /r-l 

S.  Page 3.200  A.  Bullock ».5 

M.  Taylor 3.036  | E.  P.  Bulled  At  Co 2,t 


CROYDON.- Forthe  erection  of  twelve  cottages,  Sussex-iw 
Mr.  Fredk.  West,  architect.  Croydon 

K.  P.  Bulled.  A;  Co. £2.192  I J-  R-  Bex  £U 

E.  Goulder  a.J6o  S.  Page  >7 

W,  At  H.  Hards  2.07^  I A- Bullock.. 


...  2.075  I A-  Bui 
{All  ofCroydon. 


CROYDON.— For  the  erection  of  an  Iron  Temperance  h 
Mint-walk.  Croydon.  -Mr.  W.  H.  Woodroffe,  architect.  Gr 
Dorer-strect,  S.E.  Quantities  supplied 

F.  Braby  A:  Co £i.*6o  I M.  Taylor £•■ 

Croggon  A:  Co t.4to  | W.  Smith  >• 

James  Smith  At  Son J.147  j E-  I-  Sanders 

W.  Akers  Ac  Co 1.085  I W.  Hatbtow 

G.  E.  Bryan  A:  Son  t.e??  | E.  Smith* 

• Accepted. 
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The  Ne^v  London  Building  Act. -II. 


E first  point  we 
come  to  under  the 
head  of  " Con- 
struction ” is  the 
the  reference  to 
the  first  schedule 
appended  to  the 
Act,  in  regard  to 
the  structure  and 
thickness  of 
vails,  which  replaces  the  “First  Schedule’’ 
)f  the  Act  of  1855.  Tlie  preliminary  clauses 
ire  prefaced  ■with  a new  sentence  pointing 
)ut  specially  that  the  provisions  in  Parts  I. 
nd  II.  (the  principal  portions)of  the  schedule 
pply  to  walls  built  of  bricks  not  of  less 
han  (“of  not  less  than,”  it  should  have 
een)  8^  in.  long  or  of  stone  or  other  blocks 
f hard  and  incombustible  substance  the 
leds  or  courses  being  horizontal.”  In  re- 
;ard  to  the  size  of  the  brick  it  is  important 

0 observe  that  while  the  minimum  length  of 
4 in.  prescribed  in  the  Act  of  1 85  5,  is  retained, 
he  limitation  “ not  more  than  9^  in.”  has  been 
Iropped.  This  sentence  is  not  numbered  with 
he  other  clauses,  and  the  clause  numbered 

I.”  in  the  preliminaiy’  matter  is  to  the  same 
ffect  as  No.  I.  in  the  1S55  Act,  with  the 
ddition  of  the  words  “ unless  otherwise 
anctioned,”  and  of  a sentence  to  the  effect 
hat  open  sheds  not  more  than  16  ft.  high 
nd  not  exceeding  four  squares  in  area  may 
e constructed  of  any  substances  and  in  any 
lanner  approved  by  the  District  Surveyor. 
)Ut  what  is  an  “open  shed”?  We  appre- 
end  that  there  will  be  differences  of  inter- 
relation claimed  on  that  phrase.  Clause  2 
ontains  the  same  provisions  as  the  1S55 
lause,  except  that  the  provision  that  “ no 
art  of  the  wall  shall  overhang  any  part 
nderneath  it  ’’  is  relaxed  to  the  extent  of 
llowing  the  wall  to  overhang  six  inches  if 
Dlidly  corbelled  out,  and  provided  that  the 
ther  side  of  the  wall  be  carried  up  verticall)’. 
I'lie  present  Clause  3 is  faulty  and  redun- 
ant  in  wording.  Instead  of  merely  saying, 

3 in  the  1855  clause,  that  every  stone  wall 

1 which  the  beds  of  masonry  are  not  laid 
orizontally  shall  be  one-third  thicker  than 
le  thickness  prescribed  for  stone  walls  in 
■le  schedule  {i.e.^  rubble  or  random  walls 
lustbe  one-third  thicker  than  coursed  walls), 
lie  new  clause  reads  ; — 


“3.  The  thickness  of  every  wall  not  being  built 
; bricks  or  stone  or  other  hard  and  incombustible 
[ibstances  laid  in  horizontal  beds  or  courses  shall 
i one-third  greater  than  the  thickness  prescribed  in 
'arts  I.  andlL  of  this  Schedule.” 


Why  bricks  are  dragged  in,  seeing  that  it 
is  impossible  to  build  with  bricks  other- 
wise than  in  horizontal  courses,  one  cannot 
see,  the  more  so  as  the  marginal  heading 
gives  it  “extra  thickness  of  certain  stone 
walls.”  If  that  is  what  it  means,  the  old 
clause  was  far  more  simple  and  intelligible. 
And  the  confusion  of  meaning  is  certainly 
not  reduced  by  the  next  clause  ; — 

' ' 4.  The  thickness  of  any  wall  of  a dwelling-house 
if  built  of  materials  other  than  those  before  specified 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  sufficient  if  made  of  the 
thickness  required  by  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  this 
Schedule  or  of  such  thickness  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Council.'' 

This  is  as  near  as  possible  to  a contra- 
diction in  terms.  The  general  (new)  pre- 
liminary clause  states  that  the  provisions  of 
the  schedule  apply  to  walls  of  brick  or  stone 
with  horizontal  courses.  Clause  3 tells  us 
that  “ every  wall  ” built  otherwise  than  so 
described  shall  be  one-third  thicker  than  the 
schedule  thicknesses.  Clause  4 states  that 
walls  of  dwelling-houses  built  otherwise 
than  according  to  the  specification  in  the  first 
clause  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  if  made 
of  the  schedule  thicknesses,  or  of  such' 
thickness  as  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Council.”  What  is  to  be  the  legal  force  of  that 
“or?”  By  the  wording  of  Clause  4 the 
building  owner  or  his  architect  can  certainly 
claim  that  the  schedule  thicknesses  are  suffi- 
cient for  any  materials.  The  words  distinctly 
convey  that  meaning.  Take  the  case  of 
concrete  walls,  for  instance.  It  is  evident 
to  any  one  who  understands  English  tiiat 
according  to  Clause  3 concrete  walls  must  be 
one-third  thicker  than  brick  or  stone  walls, 
in  any  building.  According  to  Clause  4 they 
may  in  dwelling-houses  be  of  the  same 
thickness  as  brick  or  stone  walls.  (By  the 
existing  law  concrete  walls  are  to  be  at  least 
as  thick  as  brick  ones  of  the  same  extent.) 
The  framers  of  the  Act  may  have  known 
what  they  meant,  but  they  have  certainly 
not  known  Iiow  to  express  it  intelligibly.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  the  existing  law  is 
almost  equally  confused  in  expression  on 
these  points,  but  the  opportunity  should  have 
been  taken  to  remedy  this  confusion  of 
expression,  instead  of  intensifying  it. 

Clause  5 of  the  schedule  is  a new  pro- ' 
vision  (much  required)  in  regard  to  hollow  , 
walls,  viz. : That  there  shall  be  a wall  on 
one  side  of  the  hollow  space  of  tiie  full  ; 
thickness  prescribed  by  the  Act.  Clause  6 
provides  for  the  measurement  of  stories  as 
in  the  present  Act,  except  for  the  difference 
(already  noticed)  that  a story  shall  be 


measured  from  the  underside  of  its  floor 
. joists  to  the  underside  of  those  of  the  story 
above  it,  instead  of  measuring  it,  as  at  present* 
exclusive  of  the  thickness  of  the  floors;  the 
height  limit  of  a “ topmost  story  " is  fixed  as 
at  present.  The  present  Clause  6,  in  regard 
to  the  height  of  external  and  party-walls,  is 
improved  (7)  in  precision  of  language,  and  it  is 
important  to  note  that  after  the  words  “to 
the  top  of  the  topmost  storey"  is  added  the 
condition  “whether  tlie  wall  is  carried  to  the 
full  height  or  not,"  Clause  8,  as  to  estimate 
of  length  of  walls,  is  identical  with  Clause  7 
of  1S55.  Clause  9 (the  present  Clause  8)  as 
i to  footings  of  walls  is  identical  in  effect,  with 
the  rather  absurd  addition  “unless  an 
adjoining  wall  interferes  in  which  case  the 
projection”  (of  footings)  “may  be  omitted 
where  that  wall  adjoins.”  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ? A special  phrase  excludes  ^va!Is 
on  bressummers  from  the  requirement  as  to 
footings;  this  is  necessary,  since  the  “base” 
of  a wall  on  a bressummer  is  now  defined  in 
the  same  terms  as  the  base  of  a wall  on  the 
ground. 

Two  new  preliminary  clauses,  10  and  ii, 
are  added,  the  first  prescribing  the  method 
of  underpinning,  with  brick  or  stone  in 
cement  to  the  full  thickness  of  the  old  wall, 
and  resting  on  solid  ground  or  concrete  or 
other  solid  substructure  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  District  Surveyor;  the  second  forbidding 
the  thickening  of  the  wall  without  notice  to 
the  District  Surveyor,  and  prescribing  cement 
and  proper  bonding. 

We  now  come  to  the  real  pith  ol  the 
schedule — the  actual  thicknesses  required  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  noticed  first  that  while  the 
existing  schedule  deals  first  witli  “ Dwelling- 
houses,”  and  afterwards  gives  a clause 
providing  that  all  buildings  which  are 
not  in  either  the  “ Public  Buildings  ” 
or  “Warehouse”  classes  shall  be  treated 
as  “Domestic  buildings,”  the  new  schedule 
ignores  the  expression  “ domestic  build- 
ings” altogether,  and  includes  them  under 
the  general  heading  of  “ Buildings  not 
Public,  and  not  of  the  Warehouse  class,” 
The  regulations  are  not  given  in  the  con- 
venient and  easily-read  form  of  a table,  but 
are  written  out  at  large  (not  at  all  an  improve- 
ment from  the  architect's  and  surveyor's  point 
of  view),  and  the  order  of  classification  is 
inverted,  the  table  commencing  with  tlie 
smaller  walls  instead  of  with  the  larger 
ones,  as  at  present.  In  comparing  the  new 
schedule  with  the  old  we  must  therefore 
begin  at  the  end  of  the  latter,  and  work 
backwards  (taking  the  “Dwelling  Houses” 
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schedule  first!  The  result  is  as  follows,  as  ‘ and  party-wall  below  that  story  shall  be  in-  is,  perhaps,  desirable  in  an  eapbriatory  - 
Thortly  as  wV'can  give  it , creased  to  the  same  extent.  sense,  though  the  requ.rement  .t  makes  is  ; 

!.  A wall  not  exceeding  25  ft.  in  height  is 


under  the  same  rules  as  at  present  unless 
(when  under  50  ft.  in  length)  it  comprises 
more  than  two  stories,  when  it  must  be 
13  in.  thick  below  the  topmost  story.  In  the 
ca'se  of  a story  in  the  roof  this  may,  of  course, 
mean  all  except  about  4 ft.  6 in.  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  height.  The  change  is  a salutary 
one.  and  a bugbear  to  the  jerry-builder.  In 
the  case  of  " length  unlimited  ’ the  rule  is 
as  at  present. 

2.  A wall  between  25  and  40  ft.  in  height 
(the  present  30ft.  division  is  omitted)  and.not 
exceeding  35  in  length,  must  be  13  in.  thick 
“ below  the  topmost  storey”  instead  of  below 
the  fufo  topmost  stories  as  at  present,  and 
for  “ length  unlimited  ” it  is  the  same  as  the 
present  rule  for  a 40-ft.  wall. 

3.  A wall  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  high,  not  exceed- 
ing 30  ft.  in  length,  must  be  as  a wall  of  the 
same  height  but  45  ft.  in  length  under  the 
present  law.  For  “ length  unlimited  " it  is 
the  same  as  under  the  present  law. 

4.  A wall  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  high  must  be, 
it  43  ft.  long,  the  same  thicknesses  as  required 
for  50  ft. long  in  the  present  law;  for  " length 
unlimited''  it  is  the  same  as  under  the 
present  law.* 

5.  A wall  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  high,  45  ft. 
long,  is  the  same  as  a wall  55  ft.  long  under 
the  present  law;  for  “ length  unlimited  " it 
is  to  be  increased  in  thickness  by  4^  in.  for 
every  story  below  the  uppermost  two  stories. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  this  would  come  to 
the  same  as  the  present  law.  This  is  quali- 
fied, however,  by  a parenthesis — “subject  to 
the  provision  in  this  schedule  respecting  dis- 
tribution in  piers.”  This  is  a detailed  appli- 
cation of  the  existing  general  rule  (1855 
that  “the  additional  thickness  may  be  con- 
fined to  piers  properly  distributed  of  which 
the  collective  widths  amount  to  one-fouith 
part  of  the  length  of  the  wall.” 

6.  A wall  from  70  ft.  to  So  ft.  high  and 
not  exceeding  45  ft.  in  length  is  the  same  as 
within  40  ft.  in  length  under  existing  law, 
except  that  the  i/i  in.  wall  is  to  be  carried 
through  three  instead  of  two  stories.  For 
“length  unlimited’’  it  is  to  be  increased  in 
thickness  4^  in.  in  each  story  below  the 
uppermost  two  ; again  practically  the  same 
as  the  existing  law.  The  provision  as  to 
“ distribution  of  piers"  applies  again  to  this 
clause  as  well  as  to  the  following  clauses  7, 
S,  and  9. 

7.  A wall  from  So  ft.  to  90  ft.  high  not 
exceeding  45  ft.  long  must  be  26  in.  thick  for 
the  lowest  story,  21-}  in.  for  the  next,  17^  in. 
for  the  next  three,  and  13  in.  for  the 
remainder.  For  “length  unlimited”  4^  in, 
to  be  added  to  each  story  below  the  upper- 
most two.  For  the  shorter  length  this 
demands  more  material  than  the  present  law. 


The  existing  " qualification  in  case  of  cer-  legally  covered  by  the  definition  of  "external  j 
tain  walls' — viz.:  that  if  any  external  or  wall.”  A third  explanatory  clause  under? 
partv-wall  is  not  more  than  25  ft.  distant  “miscellaneous"  applies  the  permission  a&  1 
^centre  to  centre  1.  from  another  external  or  to  distribution  m piers  generally  to  all 
party-w’all  to  which  it  is  tied  by  the  beams  cases  of  walls  requiring  to  be  thickened  up- 


of  any  fioor,  *'  the  length  of  such  wall  is  not 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  ” — is  abrogated, 
and  does  not  appear  in  the  new'  .\ct. 

In  the  schedule  for  “warehouse  walls” 
the  conditions  for  walls  25  ft.  and  30  It.  in 
height  are  'the  same  as  at  present.  For 
40  ft.  in  height  the  thickness  of  base  for 
30  ft.  in  length  is  extended  to  35  ft.,  while 
that  for  60  ft.  in  length  is  restricted  to  45  ft., 
unlimited  length  remaining  the  same  as  at 
present.  For  a wall  50  ft.  high,  the  17^  in. 
thickness  at  the  base  is  restricted  to  30  ft.  in 
length  ; the  2ii  in.  thickness  to  45  It.  (it  is 
at  present  70  *ft.) ; unlimited  length  as  at 
present.  For  a wall  60  ft.  high  the  present 
i7i  in.  is  not  allow'ed  at  all;  it  must  be 
2i5  in.  at  the  base  up  to  45  ft.  in  length 
(present  law  50  ft-)  1 unlimited  length  as  at 
present.  A wall  70  ft.  high  * also  is  not  to 
be  less  than  2U  in.  at  the  base,  up  to  the 
length  of  45  ft”  the  17^  in.  thickness  for 
30  ft.  length  being  abofished ; over  45  ft. 
long  it  is  to  be  increased  43  in.  up  to  within 
16  ft.  of  the  top  of  the  wall.  This  exclusion 
of  the  highest  16  ft.  of  the  wall  from  the 
necessary  extra  thickness  is  the  same  pro- 
vision as  is  now  made  in  general  terms  in 
the  5th  explanatory  clause  of  the  1S55  Act 
as  to  “warehouse”  buildings,  only  in  the 
new  Act  it  is  repeated  for  each  height 
scheduled.  A wall  80  ft.  high  remains 
as  at  present  up  to  45  length,  above 

that  length  the  same  provision  for  4^  in. 
thickening  follows  in  the  same  terms  as  in 
the  last  case.  Walls  of  90  It.  and  100  ft. 
height  are  treated  on  the  same  principle,  the 
prescribed  thickness  at  the  base  for  limited 
lengths  being  as  at  present,  only  that  the 
lengths  are  reduced  to  45  ft.  in  each  case,  in 
place  of  the  60  ft.  and  55  ft.  respectively  of 
the  present  law,  while  the  intermediate  length 
of  70  ft.  disappears  from  the  schedule.  For 
a wall  120  ft.  high  the  thickness  is  to  be 
31  in.  at  the  base  up  to  a length  of  45  ft., 
and  beyond  that  length  the  extra  43  in.  is 
applied  as  before,  to  within  16  ft.  from  the 
top  of  the  wall.  Between  the  heights  of 
70  ft.  and  120  ft.  the  arrangement  is  subject 
to  the  same  provision  as  to  *'  distribution  in 
piers  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  classes  of 
buildings.  The  explanatory  clause  as  to  the 
method  of  interpreting  the  instructions  about 
thickness  of  warehouse  walls  (No.  ii  in  the 
new  Act,  No.  5 in  the  1853  Act)  is  the  same 
in  effect  though  improved  in  wording,  with 
the  exception  that  the  permission  that  in 
walls  of  not  more  than  30  It.  high  the  upper 
story  wall  may  be  8i  in.  thick  is  modified  by 


for  the  unlimited  length  rather  less,  the  | the  words  “ provided  that  storey  does  not 
26  in.  being  for  one  story  only  instead  of  exceed  10  ft.  in  height. 


8.  A wall  from  90  ft.  to  100  ft.  high,  not 
exceeding  45  ft.  in  length,  is  nearly  the  same 
as  one  up  to  So  ft.  long  under  the  present 
law',  except  that  the  26  in.  thickness  is  only 
for  one  story,  instead  of  two.  For  unlimited 
length  it  is  increased  4i  in.  to  every  story 
below  the  two  top  ones.  This  is  a rather 
heavier  wall  than  under  the  existing  law,  as 
the  2ii-in.  wall  runs  through  three  stories 
instead  of  two. 

9.  A wall  from  100  ft.  to  120  ft.  high  (the 
existing  law  deals  with  nothing  above  100  ft.i, 
and  not  e.xceeding  45  ft.  in  length,  com- 
mences at  30  in.  thick  for  the  lowest  story, 
and  the  remainder  in  much  the  same  propor- 
tions as  before  ; for  unlimited  length  all 
stories  except  the  upper  two  being  increased 
by  43  in. 

The  existing  provision,  that  when  a story 


The  provision  as  to  walls  which  are 
less  than  a lourteenth  part  of  the  height  of 
the  story,  remains  as  in  the  1855  Act,  with 
the  provision  that  "each  external  wall  and 
party  wall  below  that  storey  shall  be  increased 
to  a like  extent,”  as  in  the  parallel  clause  in 
regard  to  buildings  not  in  the  warehouse 
class. 

Some  explanatory  clauses,  labelled  “Mis- 
cellaneous,' occur  at  the  close  of  the  sche- 
dule as  to  warehouses.  The  first  of  these  is 
a repetition  of  the  “ Miscellaneous  " clause  of 
the  18S5  Act  in  regard  to  “ cross  walls,’’  but 
with  the  modification  that  instead  of  the 
phrase  “unless  it  is  carried  up  to  two-thirds 
the  height  of  the  external  or  party  walls,” 
we  have  “ unless  it  is  carried  up  to  the  floor 
of  the  topmost  storey.”  The  succeeding  pro- 
vision as  to  the  extent  of  openings  and 
recesses  in  a cross  wall  is  the  same  in  effect 


exceeds  in  height  sixteen  times  the  thickness  , as  at  present,  only  more  precisely  worded. 
of  wall  prescribed,  the  wall  shall  be  increased  A second  clause,  under  "Miscellaneous, 
to  a thickness  of  one-sixteenth  the  height  of!  provides  that  “wherever  a cross  wall  becomes 
the  story,  is  retained,  but  with  the  additional ! in  any  part  an  external  wall  it  shall  be 
condition  that  the  thickness  of  each  external , treated  as  such  in  regard  to  thickness.  This 


• The  new  Act  does  not  i 
timited,"  but  only  “ exceeding : 
the  effect  is  the  s^une. 


ie  the  phra‘ 
0 many  feet  i 


! “length  un-  * 'Ve  put  it  so  for  brevity  ; of  course,  each  height  means, 
1 length  hut  ' as  at  present,  any  height  between  that  and  the  ne.vt  lowest 
' height  scheduled 


to  one  iV  i°-  or  the  height  of  a story,  in 
the  two  classes  of  buildings  respectively. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  existing  law  as  to-: 
thicknesses  of  walls  for  various  heights  has-: 
not  been  very  seriously  modified,  but  that, 
nearly  all  the  modifications  are  in  the  direc-< 
tion  of  increased  solidity.  Many  buildersj 
and  building  owners  will  grumble  at  this,  noo 
doubt,  but  we  do  not  think  any  architect&i 
will. 

But  we  cannot  imagine  why  the  convenient: 
form  of  the  old  schedule,  in  which  the  re- 
spective thicknesses  and  requirements  couldl 
be  read  at  a glance,  should  have  been? 
departed  from  to  put  these  multifarioua 
requirements  in  the  lorm  of  long  written-out 
sentences,  from  which  it  is  so  much  morei 
difficult  to  extract  the  meaning. 

Returning  from  the  schedule  to  the  body, 
of  Part  VI.,  we  find  in  Clause  54  the  rule 
for  recesses  and  openings  in  e.xternal  walld 
the  same  as  at  present,  except  that  in  limiting 
the  area  of  such  recesses  and  openings  the 
words  “above  the  ground  storey”  are  added — 
the  area  of  such  recesses  and  openings,  taken 
together,  above  the  ground  story  is  not  to 
exceed  half  the  area  of  the  wail  above  the! 
ground  story.  (It  will  be  observed  that 
“ recesses  ’’  and  “ openings  ” are  now  treated 
together,  instead  of  being  treated  in  almost 
identical  words  in  separate  clauses,  which  ii 
a desirable  simplification. ) We  presume  tha: 
the  words  “above  the  ground  storey”  are 
intended  to  avoid  a special  legislation  fol 
shop-windows  and  other  such  cases ; but  i: 
must  be  observed  that  the  wording  of  th( 
clause,  though  we  may  very  well  guess  wha 
it  means,  does  not  properly  explain  itself 
and  that  any  one  reading  the  Act  by  its  owi 
light  only  might  very  well  come  to  the  con 
elusion  that  ground  stories  were  forbiddel 
to  have  any  opening.  This  is  a slipshod  an 
careless  piece  of  wording.  For  recesses  v 
party-walls  the  provision  is  the  same  in  tb 
main  as  at  present ; the  differences  are  tha 
when  the  recess  is  arched  over  the  arch  shal 
be  “ not  less  than  two  rings  of  brickwork  thi 
full  depth  of  the  recess;  ’ that  recesse 
formed  for  lifts  are  (necessarily)  exceptet 
from  the  condition  of  being  arched  over 
that  if  a recess  is  less  than  5 in.  in  dept! 
“corbelling  in  brick  or  stone  may  be  sub 
stituted  for  the  arching;”  and  that  sucl 
recesses  are  not  to  come  within  13V  in 
(instead  of  “one  foot  ”)  of  the  inner  face  of  th 
external  walls.  The  Superintending  Architec 
(on  application)  may  consent  in  writing  to 
modification  of  the  provisions  as  to  recesse 
and  openings  in  any  special  case  where  h 
may  think  proper.  With  this  we  may  lak 
the  clause  (60)  relating  to  “ Chases  in  Fart 
Walls,”  which  is  the  same  as  at  present,  wit 
the  addition  that  no  chase  shall  be  mad 
“within  13  in.  from  an  external  wall. 
Does  this  mean,  as  in  the  case  of  recesse! 
from  the  inner  face  of  the  external  wall?  1 
so,  it  should  have  been  so  stated ; there  i 
room  for  question  as  to  the  reading  ; an 
(though  the  matter  is  unimportant  in  itsel; 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  “recesses 
clause  says  “13  in.”  while  the  “chases 
clause  says  “135  in.’’  To  find  two  sentence 
which  are  apparently  intended  to  have  th 
same  meaning  printed  with  two  difference 
of  expression  on  nearly  consecutive  page 
shows  very  careless  editing.  The  addition! 
sentence  to  the  effect  that  “ no  chase  sha 
be  made  in  a wall  of  less  thickness  tha 
1 3 in.”  is  only  necessary  as  an  explanatio 
for  dull  intellects,  as  the  provision  is  covere 
by  the  other  terms  of  the  clause.  What  ; 
not  made  equally  clear  is  that  the  makin 
of  recesses  or  chases  on  one  side  < 
a party-wall  must  be  carried  out 
due  reference  to  the  position  of  ar 
that  may  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  sair 
wall,  in  order  to  preserve  the  prescribe 
thickness  at  the  back  of  every  part  of  tl 
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chase  or  recess.  The  terms  of  the  Act  cover 
this,  but  it  may  not  be  obvious  to  the  duller 
apprehension,  which  is  in  fact  led  astray  by 
the  direct  provision  that  a chase  may  not  be 
formed  “within  a distance  of  7 ft.  from 
any  other  chase  on  the  same  side  of  tlie 
wall,”  as  if  (by  implication)  the  relative 
position  of  those  on  the  other  side  of  tlie 
wall  were  of  no  consequence  ; whereas  in  a 
party-wall  of  not  jnore  than  13  in.  thick  it 
would  be  of  every  consequence.  Those  who 
have  had  experience  of  the  ///^-intelligence  of 
many  builders  in  the  interpretation  of  building 
regulations  will  know  that  such  an  explana- 
tion would  not  be  superfluous. 

Clause  55,  (“timber  in  external  walls”) 
shows  the  important  modification  that  “ loop- 
hole frames  and  frames  of  doors  and  win- 
r/fjzyj ’■  (the  italics  of  course  are  ours)  “may 
be  fixed  flush  with  the  face  of  any  external 
wall.'*  This  is  a very  important  concession 
to  the  taste  for  flush  window-frames  which 
the  Queen  Anne  revival  has  brought  in.  There 
;s  also  a further  paragraph  for  exempting 
from  the  provision  of  this  clause,  “ by  by-law 
Dr  otherwise,”  oak,  teak,  or  other  wood, 
orovided  the  work  be  constructed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  District  Surveyor. 

Clause  56,  as  to  bressummers,  is  in  the 
iiain  identical  with  the  present  provisions  as 
;o  timber  bressummers,  with  two  additions  : 
:he  District  Surveyor  may  have  power  to 
•equire  that  a bressummer  shall  have  such 
idditional  story-posts,  iron  columns,  stan- 
:hionS|  or  brick  or  stone  piers  or  corbels,  as 
le  shall  consider  necessary  to  carry  the 
mperstructure ; and  that  “the  end  of  any 
:imbernot  permitted  to  be  placed  in  a party- 
vall  ” (/.^.  where  the  party-wall  is  not  thick 
mougli  according  to  the  conditions  of  bearing 
)n  party-\valls)  “ may  be  carried  on  a corbel 
)r  templet  of  stone  or  iron  or  vitrified  stone- 
vare  tailed  into  the  wall  a distance  of  at 
east  in.  or  otherwise  supported  to  tlie 
satisfaction  of  the  district  sur\'eyor.”  Pro- 
/ision  is  also  made  that  any  metallic  bres- 
>ummer  is  to  have  a specified  space  for 
expansion  (-J^  in.  to  every  10  ft.,  or  fractional 
Dart  of  10  ft.).  In  our  opinion,  the  bearing 
)n  the  walls  ought  to  have  been  increased  in 
Droporlion  to  the  length  of  the  bressummer 
wood  or  metal),  instead  of  being  placed  at 
t in.  for  any  length — a very  insufficient 
Dearing  for  a long  beam. 

A new  clause  (58)  provides  that  any 
Dortion  of  a wall  which  acts  as  a party  wall, 
jr  any  wall  already  built  which  becomes 
'through  alteration  in  the  contiguous  build- 
ngs,  we  presume)  a party-wall  in  any 
portion  of  it,  shall  be  deemed  a party- 
wall  “for  such  part  of  its  length  as  is  so 
used.” 

The  provision  as  to  carrying  party-walls 
above  the  roof  (Clause  59)  is  modified 
in  detail  so  as  to  apply  differently  in 
the  respective  cases  of  a warehouse  and 
“any  other  building.”  In  a warehouse 
building  the  wall  must  be  carried  up  above 
the  roof  the  full  thickness  of  the  top- 
most story  of  such  wall,  and  in  any  other 
building  the  thickness  of  8*-  in. ; in  a ware- 
house exceeding  30  ft.  in  height  it  is  to  be 
carried  up  at  least  3 It.,  and  in  any  other  build- 
ing 1 5 in.  in  height  measured  at  right  angles  to 
the  slope  of  the  root,  &c.  (as  at  present), 
The  regulation  as  to  carrying  up  party-walls 
in  proximity  to  turrets,  domes,  &:c.,  remains  as 
at  present.  This  clause  was  strongly  opposed 
by  a committee  of  architects  on  purely 
architectural  grounds,  as  spoiling  the 
appearance  of  buildings  ; and  we  must  say 
that  in  regard  to  semi-detached  houses  of  a 
superior  class  and  designed  as  one  block  we 
do  think  it  an  unnecessary  demand,  and  at 
the  same  time  calculated  often  to  be  a serious 
injury  to  a design.  But  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  street  houses  built  in  a continuous 
line  we  think  the  opposition  to  it  was  unwise, 
and  that  it  is  certainly  an  additional  safe- 
guard against  the  spread  of  fire,  nor  can  we 
see  its  architectural  injury  in  that  case.  It 
serves  to  break  the  long  monotonous  line  of 

* By  ail  oversight  in  editing,  some  words  of  the  existing 
cl.ause  are  retained  which  have  a coiitrarj’  sense,  though 
evidently  not  intended  to  be  read  so. 


roofs,  and  moreover  it  affords  the  chimney- 
stacks  a visible  structural  basis,  instead 
of  making  them  appear  to  stand  on  the 
slates. 

The  rules  as  to  the  construction  of  roofs 
(Clause  61)  stand  as  at  present,  except  that 
among  the  surfaces  that  need  not  be  covered 
with  incombustible  materials  are  included 
“ wooden  cornices  and  barge-boards  to 
dormers,  not  exceeding  12  in.  in  depth” 
(another  sign  of  the  influence  of  changes  in 
architectural  taste).  A sub-clause  is  added 
that  every  window  above  30  ft.  in  height 
used  wholly  or  in  part  as  a dwelling-house 
or  factory  and  having  a parapet  sliall  be 
provided  with  means  of  access  to  the  roof 
by  dormer  window,  door,  trap-door,  or  other- 
wise. The  inclination  of  tlie  surface  of  the 
roof  remains  the  same  as  now  for  ware- 
houses, but  a new  clause  is  added  for  other 
buildings  limiting  the  angle  of  the  roof 
upwards  to  75  deg.  with  the  horizon  (ex- 
cepting. as  before,  towers  and  spires).  Tliis 
will  not  fall  in  well  with  architectural  effect 
in  some  styles  of  design,  and  will  hamper 
architects  sometimes  in  rather  a vexatious 
manner. 

Clause  62  makes  the  important  new  pro- 
vision that  not  more  than  two  stories  shall  be 
constructed  in  the  roof  of  any  domestic 
building,  and  that  any  such  story  in  the  roof 
which  is  at  a height  above  60  ft.  from  the 
ground  level  shall  be  constructed  ot  fire- 
resisting  materials  throughout ; and  Clause 
63  requires  that  every  new  building  shall  be 
provided,  on  the  stories  exceeding  60  ft.  in 
height  from  the  street  level,  with  such  means 
of  escape  in  case  of  fire  “ as  can  reasonably 
be  required  under  the  circumstances,”  and  no 
such  stories  shall  be  occupied  until  the 
Council  have  certified  that  this  provision  has 
been  complied  with. 

The  main  provisions  as  to  the  building  of 
chimneys  (Clause  64)  remain,  with  the  addi- 
tion that  they  maybe  built  on  iron  girders 
with  direct  bearings  on  party  or  cross-walls 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  District  Surveyor. 
Flues  not  having  proper  soot  doors  may  not 
be  inclined  “at  a less  angle  than  45  deg. 
to  the  horizon,  and  every  angle  shall  be 
properly  rounded.”  This  phrase  appears  to 
take  the  place  of  the  present  awkward  one, 
“an  obtuseness  of  not  less  than  130  deg.” 
Another  new  provision  is  that  soot-doors 
shall  be  “at  least  15  in.  from  any  wood- 
work.” 

The  provision  as  to  arching  over  chimney- 
openings  stands  as  at  present ; there  ought 
to  have  been  an  amendment  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  word  “straight”  in  relation 
to  the  iron  bar  to  be  introduced  as  a tie  ; it 
is  often  made  in  the  curve  of  the  arch, 
which  is  no  tie  at  all. 

The  clause  under  notice  (64)  is  a very  long 
one,  including  a great  many  sub-clauses  as 
to  flues.  The  first  three  we  have  already 
dealt  with.  No  4 is  a new  regulation,  that 
a flue  shall  not  be  adapted  to  or  used  for  any 
new  oven,  furnace,  cockle,  steam-boiler,  or 
close  fire  used  for  any  purpose  of  trade  or 
business  or  for  the  range  or  cooking  appa- 
ratus of  a hotel  or  eating-house  unless  the 
flue  is  surrounded  by  brickwork  at  least 
8^  in.  thick  from  the  floor  on  which  the 
range,  &c.,  stands  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
next  above.  The  next  paragraph  (5),  is  also 
new  and  provides  that  a flue  shall  not  be  used 
for  a steam-boiler  or  hot-air  engine  unless 
the  flue  is  at  least  20  ft.  in  height  from  tiie 
level  of  the  floor  on  which  such  engine  is 
placed. 

The  clause  as  to  lining  of  flues  is  altered 
(6)  to  the  effect  that  not  only  the  inside  of 
every  flue  but  also  “ the  outside  where 
passing  through  any  floor  or  roof  or  behind 
or  against  any  woodwork  ” shall  be  “ rendered 
pargetted  or  lined  with  fire-resisting  piping 
of  stone-ware”  (in  place  of  the  present 
expression  “fire-proof  piping’’). 

The  next  paragraph  provides  that  the 
position  and  course  of  every  flue  shall  be 
distinguished  on  the  outside  of  the  work  as 
it  is  carried  up  “ by  outline  marks  in  some 
durable  manner,”  unless  in  the  case  of  an 
external  wall  not  likely  to  be  built  against. 


(There  seems  too  much  room  for  question  as 
to  what  constitutes  a “ durable  manner.”) 

The  present  clause  as  to  the  thickness  of 
the  back  of  a chimney-breast,  which  allows 
4^  in.  where  it  is  not  in  a party-wall,  is 
modified  by  the  omission  of  this  (which 
would  be  contradicted  by  Clause  54),  the 
paragraph  applying  only  to  fireplaces  in  party- 
walls,  with  the  same  prescribed  thickness  as 
at  present. 

The  highest  six  courses  of  every  chimney- 
stack  or  shaft  are  now  (13)  to  be  built  in 
cement. 

The  rule  for  the  hearth-slab  before  fire- 
places is  now  altered  (15)  from  “at  least 
6 in.  longer  on  each  side  than  the  width  of 
the  opening  ” to  “at  least  12  in.  longer” — 
a very  desirable  modification.  The  rule  as 
to  the  bedding  of  hearths  adds  to  the  present 
requirement,  for  upper  floors,  the  words 
(16)  “or  other  incombustible  materials,”  and 
on  the  ground  floor  tlie  direction,  “ on  con- 
crete covering  the  site  or  on  solid  materials 
placed  on  such  concrete,”  is  substituted  for 
the  present  words  “on  the  solid  ground”; 
also  an  improvement.  A further  alteration 
is  that  the  hearth  or  slab  of  every  chimney, 
together  with  its  bedding,  “shall  be  solid 
for  a thickness  of  6 in.  beneath  the  upper 
surface  of  the  hearth ’’ (17),  in  place  of  the 
existing  7 in.  In  regard  to  flues  against 
party  structures  the  present  regulation  is 
improved  and  made  more  decisive  in  word- 
ing, requiring  that  the  flue  shall  be  "sur- 
rounded with  new  brickwork  at  least  4 in.  in 
thickness  properly  bonded  " ( 18). 

In  the  regulations  as  to  timber  or  wood- 
work near  flues  the  provision  that  no  wood- 
work may  go  under  a chimney-opening 
“within  18  in.  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
hearth  ” is  altered  to  “within  10  in.”  (21  b). 

The  “general  rules”  governing  applications 
for  the  erection  of  chimney-shafts  are  now 
incorporated  in  the  Act  (Clause  65)  in  altered 
and  more  detailed  form.  The  rules  for  width 
of  base,  extent  of  batter,  thickness  of  brick- 
work at  top,  increase  of  thickness  down- 
wards, and  use  of  fire-brick  in  the  structure, 
are  in  effect  as  at  present.  The  projection 
ol  the  cornice  of  the  chimney  is  not  specially 
limited,  but  it  is  provided  that  “ every  cap, 
cornice,  pedestal,  plinth,  string-course,  or 
other  variation  from  plain  brickwork  shall 
be  provided  as  additional  to  the  thickness 
of  brickwork  required  under  this  Act,  and 
every  cap  shall  be  constructed  and  secured 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  District  Surveyor.’’ 
I'his  is  a very  unsatisfactory  sentence  in 
wording,  however  good  in  intention,  as  it 
demands  the  impossible.  How  can  a string- 
course or  plinth  be  fixed  as  “ additional  to 
the  thickness  of  brickwork  required”?  It 
must  go  sufficiently  into  the  wall  to  be 
properly  bedded:  the  clause  is  absurd.  It 
is  somewhat  an  anomaly,  too,  that  the  Act 
should  have  restricted  (as  we  shall  see)  the 
projection  of  cornices  in  public  buildings 
of  an  architectural  character,  but  does 
not  restrict  the  projection  of  chimney- 
siraft  cornices,  which  are  less  important 
architecturally  and  the  security  of  which  is 
perhaps  even  more  important  construc- 
tionally. Altogether  this  is  a very  ill- 
considered  paragrapii.  Tlie  provision  (4) 
that  the  foundation  of  the  shaft  shall  always 
be  made  “to  the  satisfaction  of  the  District 
Surveyor  on  concrete  or  other  sufficient 
foundation  ” is  an  addition,  and  a very  wise 
and  necessary  one,  and  so  is  the  following  one 
(5)  prescribing  that  “ the  footings  shall  spread 
all  round  the  base  by  regular  offsets  to  a pro- 
jection equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  enclosing 
bricka-ork  at  the  base  of  the  shaft,  and  the 
space  enclosed  by  the  footings  shall  be  filled 
in  solid  as  the  work  progresses.”  These 
regulations  are  well  calculated  to  diminish 
the  risk  of  settling  in  tall  chimneys.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  the  opening  sentence  of 
the  first  paragraph,  that  “every  shaft  shall 
be  carried  up  throughout  in  brickwork  and 
mortar  of  the  best  quality,”  is  considered  to 
render  unnecessary  the  direct  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  fire-brick  in  the  con- 
structional portion  of  a chimney-shaft. 

Clause  66  embodies  the  “rules  as  to  close 
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fires  and  pipes  for  conveying  vapour,  ’ &c. 
The  alterations  from  the  existing  rules  arc 
these  ; the  rule  as  to  tlie  floor  under  any 
oven  or  stove  contains  the  excepting  sen- 
tence “ which  is  not  heated  by  gas,"  and  the 
thickness  of  the  incombustible  material  of 
the  floor  is  now  fixed  at  “ not  less  than  6 in. 
The  other  provisions  are  the  same  as  at 
present,  only  that  instead  of  the  defining 
words  ‘‘  under  pressure  ’ in  regard  to  hot- 
water  pipes,  which  are  omitted,  there  is  a 
separate  clause  exempting  pipes  conveying 
steam  or  hot  water  “at  low  pressure  ” from 
the  restrictions  as  to  position,  and  hot  water  or 
steam  pipes  are  specially  defined  to  be  at 
low  pressure  “when  provided  with  a free 
blow-off.” 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  the  whole  of 
the  “ construction  " provisions  in  one  article, 
and  as  the  clause  just  mentioned  concludes 
the  provisions  as  to  chimneys,  fires,  and 
heating  apparatus  we  may  break  off  here, 
and  consider  the  rest  of  this  important 
portion  of  the  Act  next  week. 


monceux  Place,  Hailsham,  Sussex)  with 
whom  all  who  are  desirous  to  subscribe 
or  assist  are  invited  to  communicate.  In 
the  allotment  of  tickets  preference  will  be 
given  to  the  guarantors.  We  are  not  yet 
told  who  will  undertake  the  designing  of 
the  architectural  accessories  and  costumes, 
which  is  even  more  important  than  the 
music;  but  considering  that  the  scheme  is 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  seriously 
interested  in  Greek  art,  we  may  hope  that 
these  details  also  will  receive  competent 
attention. 


^CRIOUSLY  enough  the  Times  on 


NOTES. 

yHE  preliminary  report  of  the  ex- 
cavations undertaken  during  the 
present  year  at  Hissarlik,  the 
site  of  ancient  Troy,  under  the 


direction  of  Professor  Dorpfeld.  is  published 
ill  the  Rcichsan3et\^er,  the  Berlin  official 
gazette,  and  is  the'  first  intimation  of  the 
result  of  this  years  work.*  Operations 
were  directed  almost  entirely  to  the  opening 
up  of  the  sixth  layer,  according  to  the 
DOrpfeld  classification,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  fortified  wall  of  the  Acropolis  has 
been  laid  bare.  Two  gateways  have  been 
discovered,  on  the  east  and  south-west 
respectively,  and  the  north-eastern  gateway 
and  tower,  discovered  last  year,  laid  bare  ; 
the  large  dimensions  of  the  latter  are  now 
explained  by  the  fact  that  it  contained 
the  chief  spring  and  cistern  of  the  fortress. 
Within  the  walls  a large  number  of  buildings 
have  been  laid  bare,  as  well  as  a quantity  of 

store-rooms  containingvarious  ceramic  objects 

bearing  traces  of  “ Mycemean  ” culture.  The 
investigation  of  the  tumuli  of  the  heroes, 
which,  from  pottery  discovered,  should  be 
coeval  with  the  city  of  the  sixth  layer,  has 
unfortunately  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to 
the  non-arrival  of  the  necessary  “ firman.” 


V_  Tuesday  last  printed  two  communica 
tions  on  the  subject  of  Roman  remains  in 
England.  In  the  one  case  Mr.  Kenward, 
F.S.A.,  urged  the  propriety  of  continuing 
the  excavations  at  Uriconium  — that  is, 
Wroxeter — Salop.  In  1859 
attempts  were  begun  to  excavate  on  this 
important  site,  but  they  have  been  allowed 
to  collapse,  and  this  important  work  is  now 
practically  at  a standstill.  It  is,  in  truth,  a 
national  disgrace  that  such  remains  as  those 
at  Uriconium  are  not  investigated  by  means 
ot  public  funds.  They  are  ancient  monu- 
ments of  rarity  and  importance,  and  in  almost 
any  other  country  they  would  be  carefully 
studied,  and  excavations  made  at  the  public 
expense.  Thus  in  Germany  the  RomanCamps 
in  the  Taunus  are  being  continually  cleared 
of  the  soil  of  centuries  and  their  torm  made 
plain,  and  they  are  adding  to  our  knowledge 
of  Roman  methods  of  defence.  In  the  other 
case.  Dr.  Thompson,  vicar  of  Cardifl,  tells  ol 
the  discovery  of  a Roman  villa  near  that 
town  and  asks  for  funds  to  continue  the 
excavations.  There  are  many  well-to-do 
men  in  Cardiff,  and  there  is  plenty  ol  public 
spirit  in  Wales,  and  we  have  little  fear  that 
this  work  will  not  be  well  supported. 
Probably  the  best  chance  for  the  permanent 
preservation  of  Uriconium  and  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  explorations  there  would  be 
for  the  work  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  Tliey  are  in  a position  to 
carry  on  such  work  more  effectually  tlian  any 
other  body  of  men,  and  we  hope  they  will  see 
their  way  to  take  it  in  hand. 


the  directors  of  the  East  London  Waterworks,  >n 

consequence  of  the  diminution  in  the  water  of  the 
Lea,  and  in  order  to  economise  to  the  extent  of 
10,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  are  compelled  to 
cut  off  the  supply  to  their  mains  at  night. 

No  more  practical  testimony  to  the  real  value  of 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  can  be  imagined. 
Not  a word  of  comment  is  necessary." 

We  are  glad  to  give  further  circulation  to 
Sir  John  Evans’s  letter,  to  which  no  attempt 
at  a reply  has  appeared,  and  which  goes  to 
bear  out  the  opinion  which  we  have  expressed 
all  along  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  much- 
vaunted  Royal  Commission  on  London  Water 
Supply,  the  whole  tendency  of  which  has 
been  to  bolster  up  the  companies  trading  in 
water,  and  to  persuade  the  London  public  to 
be  content  with  a stop-gap  policy,  instead  of 
demanding  a scheme  for  really  adequate 
supply.  Further  confirmation  of  this  un- 
pleasant truth  will  no  doubt  be  forthcoming 
as  time  goes  on. 


The  opening  for  traffic  of  the  Muhlendamm 
locks  on  the  24th  ult.  marks  the  con- 
clusion of  the  works  on  the  canalization  of 
the  upper  Spree,  which  have  occupied  the 
State  and  the  City  of  Berlin  tor  the  last 
thirteen  years.  Communication  for  large  : 
vessels  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  is  now 
established,  and  its  importance  will  be  realised  1 
yet  more  on  the  completion  ot  the  canalizing  ; 
of  the  Oder  through  Breslau,  thus  connecting  ; 
the  Upper  Silesian  coalfields  by  direct  water- 
way with  Middle  Germany.  By  the  lowering  ' 
of  the  level  of  the  river,  floods  can  now  no  1 
longer  occur  at  Berlin.  The  total  cost  of  the 
works,  excluding  tlie  regulation  of  the  lovyer 
Spree,  amounted  to  about  which 

the  city  contributed  about  390,000/. 


An  exceedingly  interesting  experiment  in 
the  revival  of  the  Greek  drama  is  pro- 
mised for  London  next  year.  This  is  the 
performance,  in  English  translation,  of  the 
trilogy  of  >Eschylus,  consisting  of  the 
Agamemnon,  Coephort,  and  Kumenides. 
Incidental  music  for  the  two  former  plays 
is  to  be  composed  by  Professor  Villiers 
Stanlord,  who  composed  the  music  for  the 
performance  of  ihcEumenides  at  Cambridge, 
and  who  will  conduct  the  whole.  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  work  with  archteological 
accuracy,  a guarantee  fund  of  2,000/.  is 
desired,  though  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
subscribers  will  be  called  upon,  and  a deposit 
of  500/.  is  required  to  provide  against  the 
preliminary  working  expenses,  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  carry  out  the  undertaking  “ in  a 
manner  worthy  of  one  of  the  greatest  master- 
pieces of  Greek  genius."  The  net  proceeds 
will  be  handed  over  to  the  British  School  of 
Archeology  at  Athens,  which  is  under  the 
disadvantage  of  receiving  no  subsidy  from 
Government,  while  the  German,  French,  and 
American  schools  at  Athens  are  all  subsi- 
dised by  their  respective  Governments. 
Although  in  one  sense  the  effect  of  a 
translation  will  be  inferior  to  that  of  a pro- 
duction in  the  original  Greek,  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  appeal  to  a much  wider  interest, 
this  being  the  first  attempt  to  bring  the  per- 
formance of  Greek  drama  within  reach  of 
the  general  public  in  this  country.  It  seems 
not  improbable  that  such  a scheme  may 
prove  a great  success.  The  Honorary  Secre- 
tary is  the  Vicountess  Maidstone  (Herst' 


A CORRESPONDENT  writes  to  us  that 
as  we  have  condemned  the  hideous 
advertisements  by  the  side  of  railways  in 
England  he  thinks  we  may  like  to  know  that 
in  Belgium  things  are  as  bad,  for  advertise- 
ments are  plastered  on  to  works  of  archi- 
tectural interest.  He  instances  the  Porte  de 
Gaud  at  Bruges,  on  viewing  which  the  eye  is 
struck  by  an  advertisement  of  Singer's  Sew- 
ing Maclfines.  We  entirely  agree  that  to 
allow  advertisements  to  be  affixed  to  what 
are  really  ancient  monuments  is  an  act  of 
vandalism;  but  both  in  Bruges  and  iii  other 
towns  notices  may  be  seen  stuck  all  about 
the  walls  of  churches  and  other  buildings 
so  as  absolutely  to  disfigure  them.  But  the 
citizens  of  Bruges  are  sinners  in  other 
respects ; the  town  is  full  of  disgusting 
stenches ; the  sides  of  the  streets  contain 
domestic  waste  water,  and  the  centre  is 
filthy  in  the  extreme — full  of  mud  and 
refuse;  to  say  nothing  about  the  state  of 
the  pavement  of  the  road,  which  is  full  of 
holes,  and  most  uneven.  In  fact,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  to  judge  from 
outward  appearances,  the  sanitary  state  of 
Bruges  is  very  bad,  and  it  is  not  a place  to 
be  visited  by  English  in  hot  weather. 


• The  cost  of  the  excavations  up  to  1,500/.  was  ^rneby 
the  German  Government  at  the  instieationof  the  Emperor. 


''■pHK  Times  of  Saturday  last  contained  the 
1 following  significant  letter  in  regard  to 
London  water  supply,  dated  _ from  Nash 
Mills,  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  signed  “John 
Evans  " 


••  In  Septf^mber,  1893,  appeared  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  or.  the  \\aier  Supply  of  the 
Metropolis,  in  which,  among  other  things,  was  re- 
commended the  abstraction  of  22^  million  gallons  of 
water  daily  from  the  valley  of  the  Lea.  in  addition 
to  the  72  m-illion  gallons  daily  at  that  time  obtained 
from  that  source.  . . 

In  September,  1894.  circumstances  remaining  the 
same  or  nearly  so,  with  the  exception  of  the  rainfall 


Even  though  the  long-looked-for  general 
revival  of  trade  be,  as  some  suppose, 
near  at  hand,  it  will  certainly  be  some  time 
before  the  iron  and  coal  trades  of  Scotland 
can  reap  any  appreciable  benefit  therefrom. 
The  resources  both  of  masters  and  men  can- 
not but  be  severely  crippled  by  the  prolonged 
strike  of  the  miners  of  tliat  country.  VVith  a 
great  outside  show  of  being  “solid,”  the 
men  are,  apparently,  very  disunited  in 
reality;  and  it  is  certain  that,  but  for  the 
“persuasions”  of  the  pickets,  male  and 
female,  a considerable  proportion  of  those 
now  idle  would  be  in  the  pits.  As  it  is, 
many  are  forced  to  leave  the  country  in 
search  of  employment  elsewhere,  thus  swel- 
lint^  the  already  overcrowded  labour  market 
at  'our  northern  ports.  That  this  is  a real 
evil  may  be  inferred  from  tlie  fact 

that  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  has  con- 
sidered it  advisable  to  request  the 
authorities  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
to  use  their  influence  to  dissuade  the 
men  out  of  employ  from  seeking  work  in 
Liverpool.  The  Scotch  miners  are  in  a 
rather  humiliating  position.  They  receive 
subsidies,  varying  in  amount,  Irom  the 
English  Miners'  Federation,  who  are  thus  m 
a position  if  not  to  dictate,  to  offer  advice, 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  which  would 
materially  affect  the  continuance  of  the  said 
subsidies.  They  have  had  to  throw  over 
their  own  Secretary  on  account  of  his  hos- 
tility towards  their  English  allies,  and 
although  they  are  willing  enough  to  meet 
the  masters,  it  is  only  with  proposals  sug- 
gested by  the  English  Miners  Federation 
some  weeks  ago,  to  which  the  coal-owners 
have  already  declined  to  accede.  We  still 
think  that  these  proposals  might  at  least 
have  afforded  a basis  for  settlement,  and 
possibly  more  would  have  come  of  them  had 
they  been  presented  to  the  masters  in  a 
different  guise.  They  were,  however, 
naturally  averse  to  swallowing  English 
Federation  terms,  and  it  now  seems  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  thev  will  be  able  to  maintain 

their  position  without  making  any  concession 

at  all.  Work  is  being  resumed  this  week, 
under  the  old  conditions,  in  several  different 
districts. 


The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  has 
circulated  a list  of  subjects  on  which 
it  invites  original  communications,  the  invita- 
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3n,  if  we  understand  it  rightly,  not  being 
nited  to  members  of  the  Institution.  For 
)proved  papers  the  Council  has  the  power 
award  premiums  out  of  the  Telford  Fund, 
e Manly  Donation,  the  Miller  Fund,  the 
ovvard  Request,  the  Crampton  Bequest, 
id  the  Trcvethick  Fund.  From  tlie  long 
it  of  suggested  subjects  we  extract  those 
hich  are  likely  to  appeal  most  to  our 
aders  ; — 

"The  arrangements  of  boilers  and  engines  best 
apted  for  electro-light  stations  under  different 
nditions. 

Steam  locomotion  for  passenger  traffic  on  common 
ads. 

Mountain  railways  : their  laying-out,  construction, 
d working  by  cables,  rack-engines,  &c. 

The  laying -out  and  arrangement  of  railway 
itions. 

The  encroachments  of  and  reclamation  of  land 
im  the  sea. 

Investigations  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  yielded 
the  chalk  formation. 

The  purification  of  sewage  by  filtration,  precipita- 
in,  electrolysis  and  otherwise. 

The  means  and  appliances,  other  than  sewers,  for 
aling  with  the  refuse  of  towns. 

Plant  for  the  treatment  and  disposal  of  waste 
luents  from  manufactories. 

The  design  and  construction  of  modern  gasholders 
large  size. 

The  methods  of  enriching  gas  for  illuminating 
rposes  and  their  relative  advantages. 

Alternate  versus  continuous  electric  currents  for 
) electric-lighting  ; and  {6}  transmission  of  power. 
The  utilisation  of  electric-lighting  plant  during 
lurs  of  small  demand. 

The  application  of  water-power,  and  its  trans- 
ission  to  a distance  by  electricity. 

The  use  of  electrical  motors  for  driving  machine- 
ols  in  engineering  workshops. 

Quarrying  operations  and  the  plant  employed. 

I'be  manufacture  and  application  of  steel  for 
•uctural  purposes. 

The  molecular  constitution  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  micro-structure  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  arrangement  ol  engineering  workshops,  with 
iscriplions  of  modern  machine-tools  and  appli- 
ices. 

The  organisation  and  execution  of  any  railway 
other  work,  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  materials, 
hour  and  plant.” 

apers  which  have  been  read  at  the  meetings 
other  societies,  or  have  been  published, 
ill  not  be  accepted.  According  to  the  by- 
ws  every  paper  presented  to  the  institution 
deemed  to  be  its  property,  and  may  not 
; published  without  the  consent  of  the 
ouncil.  The  communications  must  be  for- 
arded  io  the  Secretary,  from  whom  any 
irther  information  may  be  obtained.  There 
no  specified  date  for  the  delivery  of  MSS., 

> when  a paper  is  not  in  time  for  one 
ission  it  maybe  dealt  with  in  the  succeed- 
ig  one. 

" AST  weeks  fire  at  the  Longton  Theatre 
I — / has  rather  rapidly  followed  tlie  Reading 
re  of  only  a month  ago.  Fortunately, 
either  commenced  at  an  hour  when  the 
ublic  was  in  the  theatre,  but  in  the  early 
ours  of  the  forenoon.  Both  fires  resulted 
1 the  buildings  being  completely  gutted,  the 
)sses  in  each  case  being  nearly  15,000/. 
'his  is  not  surprising,  as  a theatre  fire  in  a 
mall  provincial  town,  when  once  well  alight, 
mst  naturally  be  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
)cal  firemen.  The  only  protective  measure 
gainst  complete  destruction  would  here  be 
ood  construction,  and  the  division  of  the 
'uilding  into  numerous  risks.  Both  these 
ecessaries  are,  however,  generally  beyond 
lie  means  of  those  who  start  the  enterprise, 
jood  exits  for  the  public,  and  isolation,  if 
iQSsible,  is  all  that  can  be  asked  for  in  such 
ases,  and  we  hope  that  both  these  points 
i^ill  be  observed  when  the  re-erection  of  the 
leading  and  Longton  theatres  is  taken  in 
land. 


rHE  concluding  portion  of  Mr.  P,  Vedel's 
paper  on  "A  Theory  of  the  Actual 
•-arth  Pressure”  appears  in  the  Jour7ial  of 
he  Fraiihlm  Ijisiitute  for  last  month.  The 
luthor  has  treated  his  subject  from  a mathe- 
natical  standpoint,  but  most  engineers  are 
igreed  that  complex  formulae  relating  to  the 
iressure  of  earthwork  are  really  of  but  little 
iractical  value.  There  are  many  engineering 
Toblems  which  do  admit  of  mathematical 
reatment,  but  this  is  not  one  of  them,  as  so 
nany  assumptions  have  necessarily  to  be 


made,  and  it  is  but  a waste  of  time  to  work 
out  results  to  three  places  of  decimals  when 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  whole  numbers  are 
net  within  50  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  truth. 


An  architect  has  forwarded  to  us  the 
printed  conditions  issued  for  compe- 
titors for  a proposed  school  in  Brougham- 
terrace  for  the  West  Hartlepool  School 
Board,  which  contains  the  following  rather 
remarkable  sentences  ; — 

"The  Board  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
any  plan  as  sent  in,  but  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  require  such  modifications  to  be  made 
without  charge  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  it  is  a 
distinct  condition  of  this  competion  that  they  shall 
not  be  debarred  from  introducing  any  improvement 
merely  by  the  fact  that  it  appears  as  a feature  in 
some  plan  which  has  not  been  accepted,  or  be 
required  to  make  any  compensation  to  the  architect 
in  whose  plan  the  feature  appears.” 

Most  of  us  have  heard  of  cases  in  which  sug- 
gestions in  non-premiated  plans  have  been 
obviously  adopted  and  incorporated  in 
carrying  out  the  premiated  design,  but  this 
is  the  first  instance  within  our  knowledge  in 
which  a competition  committee  have  pub- 
lished what  amounts  to  an  intimation  that 
they  intend  to  avail  themselves  of  any- 
thing worth  having  in  the  non-accepted 
plans  without  recognition  of  or  com- 
pensation to  the  author.  It  is  no  doubt 
perfectly  possible  that  an  improvement 
which  is  included  in  one  of  the  plans 
submitted  in  a competition  may  have 
come  within  the  knowledge  of  a com- 
petition committee  or  their  surveyor  from 
some  other  source,  and  in  that  case  they  would 
be  exonerated  both  in  law  and  commonsense 
from  making  any  compensation  to  a com- 
peting arcliitect  for  what  they  could  show 
was  an  accidental  coincidence.  But  wliere  a 
suggestion  has  actually  been  taken  from 
a non-accepted  plan,  any  committee  governed 
by  a proper  sense  of  honourable  conduct 
would  feel  that  they  were  bound  to  ack- 
nowledge tlieir  indebtedness  to  the  archi- 
tect openly  and  in  a substantial  manner. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  an  improvement 
included  in  one  of  the  rejected  plans  had 
been  honestly  come  by  through  another 
channel,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  this,  and 
the  architect  in  question  would  have  no 
claim  upon  the  lioard.  But  by  the  sentence 
above  quoted  they  have  practically  implied 
an  intention  of  making  use,  without  acknow- 
ledgment or  compensation,  of  anything  good 
which  they  may  find  in  a rejected  competitor’s 
plans.  Such  tactics  are  not  very  wise,  to 
say  the  least.  The  result  will  be  to  put 
architects  who  have  any  special  knowledge 
on  their  guard  against  competing.  In  vain 
the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  ol  any  bird. 


Efforts  are  being  made  to  revive  the 
project  of  buying  the  freehold  of  the 
house  at  Chelsea  which  was  for  so  many 
years  the  home  of  Carlyle,  and,  we  may  point 
out,  of  his  wife,  who  surely  should  share  in 
the  remembrance.  If  the  purchase  can  be 
effected  we  understand  that  it  is  proposed  to 
convert  the  house  into  a "Carlyle  Museum,” 
Writing,  in  July,  1834,  to  a Mr.  Bradfute, 
Carlyle  says : — 

If  you  remember  Battersea  Bridge,  and  Don 
Saltero's  Coffee-house  (celebrated  in  the  'Tatler), 
with  the  ancient  row  of  red-brick  mansions  clad 
with  ivy  and  jasmine,  shaded  by  high  old  lime-trees, 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  you  have  Cheyne-walk, 
and  are  within  a cat's-leap  of  Cheyne-row  (at  right- 
angles  to  the  Walk,  and  a miniature  copy  of  itjwhere 
in  my  new  workshop,  still  and  clear  almost  as  the 
Craigenputtoch  one,  I now  write  to  you.  We  like 
our  old  house  extremely ; have  got  it  all  set  in  order, 
out  even  to  the  little  garden  and  the  vine  and 
walnut-tree 

The  house,  which  he  tells  his  wife  "is 
eminent,  antique,  wainscoted  to  the  very 
ceiling,”  was  then  No.  5,  Great  Cheyne-row. 
It  is  not  commonly  known  that  in  the  agree- 
ment to  take  it,  at  35/.  per  annum,  Carlyle  is 
described  as  of  47,  Frederick-street,  Gray's 
Inn-road.  The  house  was  afterwards  re- 
numbered 24,  Cheyne-row.  The  tablet  set  up 
eight  years  ago  on  the  side  wall  of  No.  4^ 
Cheyne-walk  by  the  Carlyle  Society  bears  a 
portrait,  in  relief,  executed  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Annesley  Voysey. 


The  exhibition  of  " The  Photographic 
Salon”  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  which  is 
an  attempt  to  siiovv  that  photography  can  be 
used  as  a medium  of  the  artistic  expression 
of  sentiment,  is  hardly  more  convincing  to  us 
than  previous  attempts  of  the  same  kind. 
What  it  does  show  in  the  way  of  satisfactory 
result  in  this  direction  is  that  much  more  of 
the  sentiment  of  landscape  may  be  conveyed 
than  used  to  be  supposed  possible  in 
photography ; but  this  seems,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  to  be  achieved  chiefly 
using  the  camera  so  as  to  leave  out  detail 
or  render  it  obscure,  and  by  choosing  the 
point  of  view  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of 
what  painters  in  former  days  used  to  call 
" composition.”  This  has  been  very  success- 
fully done  in  some  cases.  Mr.  Wellington’s 
"Relics  of  the  Past”  (2)  looks  very  like  a 
brush  sketch  ; Mr.  Maskell,  in  one  or  two 
landscapes  (45,  46,  for  example),  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  an  effect  very  like 
mezzotint;  Mr.  H.  Hinton’s  "Twilight 
Grey  ” (57)  impresses  one  as  a charming  bit 
of  natural  composition  ; Mr.  Eickemeyer’s 
snow  scene  (117)  comes  out  very  well, 
and  gives  charmingly  the  effect  of 
the  deep  pure  white  snow  with  the 
delicate  shadows  where  footsteps  have 
trampled  it.  But  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  all  the  producers  of  these  photographs 
would  have  been  better  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  draw  and  paint  what  they 
saw.  As  soon  as  stronger  effects  are 
attempted  we  become  conscious  of  the 
stubbornness  of  the  process,  as  in  Mr.  Craig 
Annan's  "A  Lombardy  Landscape,”  where 
the  pollarded  trees  are  like  black  silhouettes. 
Under  certain  lights  a painter  might  have 
shown  them  as  such,  but  not  in  this  hard 
and  over-pronounced  manner.  Photography 
on  rougli  drawing-paper  has  been  tried, 
and  even  on  rough  canvas,  but  the  result 
only  looks  like  bad  monochromes  in 
water  colour.  It  is  when  the  figures 
come  in  that  we  realise  fully  the  short- 
comings of  photography.  How  common 
and  expressionless  tlie  faces  look  in  "A 
Friendly  Gossip”  (136).  Mr.  Cameron  shows 
some  effectively-lighted  portraits  ; but  where 
landscape  with  figures  is  attempted  the 
figures  nearly  always  spoil  the  "sentiment  ’’ 
of  the  scene;  so  much  do  we  owe  in 
art  to  the  painter's  idealising  influence. 
One  of  the  most  amusing  attempts  at 
the  ideal  is  "A  Naiad,”  a nude  young 
girl  standing  ankle-deep  in  a pond  among 
trees.  As  the  subject  is  taken  from  life  it 
would  be  uncourteous  to  criticise  the  figure, 
but  it  is  very  far  from  what  we  usually 
figure  to  ourselves  as  " a naiad  ! ” In  " The 
Penitent  Magdalen,”  a foreshortened  re- 
clining nude  figure,  Mr.  Bergheim  has  con- 
trived cleverly  to  avoid  too  hard  a realism, 

■ though  even  here  the  success  of  the  result 
; as  regards  sentiment  is  very  doubtful. 
Miss  Reid’s  "Watching  the  Boats’’  (246) 
is  a cleverly-arranged  little  scene  where 
a young  woman  and  a child  are  seated 
among  sand-hills  looking  out  to  sea ; 
the  composition  of  the  scene  has  been 
admirably  got,  but  the  woman  has 
evidently  overdone  the  attempt  to  put  an 
expression  of  interest  into  her  face,  and  the 
result  again  is  half  absurd,  and  entirely 
spoils  the  intended  sentiment.  One  is 
reminded  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier’s  scene  in  the 
photographer’s  studio — "Try  and  look  a 
little  pleasant,  Miss  ; I know  it's  hard,  but  it’s 
only  for  a moment.”  We  may  point  out  that 
a view  of  Cromer  on  the  wall  is  erroneously 
described  in  the  catalogue  as  "Tenby.” 


IT  is  announced  that  an  exhibition  of 
"Artistic  Posters’’  is  to  take  place  at 
the  Westminster  Aquarium,  opening  on 
October  23.  We  fear  the  amount  of  artistic 
"postering”  in  this  country  is  not  very  large, 
nor  have  we  any  great  faith  in  the  artistic 
element  of  anything  started  at  the  West- 
minster Aquarium,  but  there  may  be  some 
interest  in  the  exhibition.  The  names  of 
some  able  and  well  - known  artists  are 
announced  as  among  the  contributors. 
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foresee  that  the  jury  of  examination  will  liave 
a heavy  task,  even  to  eliminate  in  the  first 
instance  the  numerous  fantastic,  impracticable, 
or  simply  absurd  projects  which  always 
appear  in  such  competitions ; and  after  com- 
pleting that  portion  of  the  task,  the  jury 
will  still  have  great  difficulty  m making 
a selection  from  among  the  designs  which 
may  be  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  laid 
down  by  M.  Picard,  who  has  reserved  to  the 
Administration  the  absolute  right  to  accept 
anything  which  appears  good  in  any  design, 
without  the  obligation  to  adopt  it  in  its  entirely. 
This  will  certainly  be  a very  difficult  business, 
demanding  not  only  the  examination  of  the 
plans,  but  also  the  careful  study  of  the  reports 
and  estimates  which  will  accompany  them,  without 
which,  however,  it  will  be  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  practical  conclusion. 

The  proposed  reconstruction  of  the  Gare  de 
Lyons,  which  we  have  already  referred  to,  is  to 
be  taken  in  hand  in  the  spring,  according  to  the 
scheme  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  M. 
Jonnart.  The  site  at  present  occupied  _ by 
the  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mediterranean  Terminus 
will  be  considerably  enlarged  by  the  acquisition 
of  some  ground  and  building  yards  adjoining. 
This  will  allow  space  for  fourteen  lines  of  rails  in 
place  of  six,  the  departure  and  arrival  platforms 
being  opposite  to  each  other,  on  the  same  system  as 
that  adopted  by  M.  Lisch  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Gare  St.  Lazare.  Externally  the  new 
fa9ade  will  have  a monumental  aspect,  which  will 
rival  that  of  the  Gare  du  Nord.  The  works  are  to 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Alphand  is 
to  have  a monument  in  Paris,  erected  by  public 
subscription,  and  executed  by  M.  Dalou.  When 
mention  was  first  made  of  this  homage  to  the 
eminent  engineer,  to  whom  the  population  of 
Paris  owes  its  fine  promenades  and  the  cleansing 
of  its  streets,  it  was  expected  that  the  site  chosen 
would  be  either  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  in 
one  of  the  principal  avenues  leading  to  it ; instead 
of  that,  the  subscription  committee  has  fixed  on 
the  square  of  the  Tour  St.  Jacques,  near,  it  is 
true,  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  but  in  no  other 
I respect  a suitable  jiosition.  The  square  is  small, 
i badly  laid  out,  and  not  much  frequented,  pro- 
‘ Ijably  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  Halles. 
It  will  certainly  afford  little  space  for  giving  full 
effect  to  the  ensemble  of  the  projected  monument, 
which,  according  to  the  model  just  finished,willbeof 
. large  proportions,  and  of  a fine  decorative  aspect. 

. These  considerations  have  apparently  occurred  also 
; to  some  of  the  Parisian  architectural  authorities, 
for  we  hear  that  a proposal  will  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  next  session 
' for  erecting  the  Alphand  monument  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Ranelagh,  behind  the  Gare  de 
, Passy,  and  opposite  the  house  where  the  late 
' Director  of  Public  Works  lived  for  forty  years, 

! and  where  he  died.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  last 
! position  will  be  preferred. 

i Five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  architects, 
i engineers,  or  artists  have  already  demanded 
I permission  to  compete  for  the  Exhibition  of 
, 1900.  As  the  list  will  not  be  closed  till 
the  month  of  December,  one  can  easily 


Theatre,  Wakefield. — The  building  of  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  Wakefield,  is  now  completed, 
and  will  shortly  be  open  to  the  public.  Mr.  Frank 
Malcham,  of  Warwick-court.  Holborn,  is  tlie  archi- 
tect. 
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be  completed  in  time  for  the  exhibition  of 
I goo. 

It  appears  that,  as  the  result  of  the  study  of  the 
subject  in  England,  the  municipal  administration 
has  at  last  decided  to  construct  in  Paris,  in  the 
quartier  de  Javel,  a refuse  destructor  of  the  same 
type  as  that  at  Leeds.  If  the  resultis  satisfactory 
other  destructors  will  be  erected  in  Paris,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  where 
several  such  furnaces  will  be  kept  burning  con- 
tinually, to  dispose  of  the  refuse  from  the  quarters 
on  the  right  bank,  as  well  as  that  from  the 
cemetery. 

At  the  Church  of  Sacre  Cieur  a number  of 
workmen  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
great  dome,  which  is  now  completed  up  to  the 
first  cornice.  The  interior  and  exterior  cupolas 
will  be  built  next  year.  The  first  will  be  at  the 
height  of  50  metres,  and  the  second  at  S5  metres 
above  the  floor  of  the  church.  The  completion 
of  the  campanile  will  be  a longer  business,  and  it 
is  not  expected  to  be  finished  before  l8g6  ; its 
height  will  be  125  metres,  which,  joined  to  that 
of  the  Montmartre  hill,  which  is  127  metres,  will 
raise  the  edifice  to  a height  of  252  metres  above 
the  plain.  The  cost  of  this  portion  of  the  work 
will  be  very  considerable  ; up  to  this  date  the 
Fiibscriptions  amount  to  a total  of  27,594,000 
francs. 

At  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  the  new  buildings  for 
the  Museum  are  advancing  rapidly,  being  all 
completed  except  the  roof.  The  exhibition  rooms 
arc  arranged  in  a large  rectangular  building  ; the 
adjoining  amphitheatre  will  be  surmounted  by  a 
monumental  dome. 

A few  days  since  there  w-as  opened  on  the 
Boulevard  Poissonniere,  just  at  the  corner  of  Rue 
Montmartre,  a large  public  establishment  which 
has  been  called  the  “ Parisiana  Concert.”  This 
music-hall,  prettily  and  coquettishly  decorated,  is 
the  work  of  M.  Jandelle  y?/j,  architect,  with  the 
collaboration  of  M.  Emile  Derre,  as  sculptor,  and 
MM.  Beisson  and  Cron,  decorators.  At  the 
Champs  Elysces  a new  Salle  de  Spectacles  is  being 
constructed,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Panorama, 
which  itself  succeeded  to  the  Theatre  des  Folies 
Marigny.  Not  far  from  there,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Rue  de  Ponthieu,  there  is  also  a palatial 
building  in  progress,  intended  for  meetings,  fetes, 
and  bazaars.  Lastly  there  is  talk  in  the  War 
Department  of  transferring  to  the  suburbs  all  the 
regiments  at  present  in  barracks  in  Paris,  as  well 
as  all  the  magazines  belonging  to  the  military 
service.  This  scheme  would  lead  naturall)’  to  the 
demolition  of  the  different  barracks,  the  value  of 
which  is  estimated  at  about  70,CX30,000  francs,  and 
the  building  of  new  barracks  in  the  outer  circle  of 
the  suburbs,  the  construction  of  which  would 
give  employment  to  a number  of  workmen  for 
some  years. 

At  the  Hotel  dc  Ville  the  decorations  still  go 
on.  Since  we  last  referred  to  the  subject,  the 
restaurant  of  the  Municipal  Council  has  been 
fitted  with  the  stained-glass  window  executed  by 
M.  Carot,  after  the  cartoons  of  M.  Besnard,  which 
figured  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  Salon  this  year. 
One  of  these  windows  represents  the  old  apple- 
market  called  “ Le  Mail,”  which  was  held  on  the 
bank  of  the  small  arm  of  the  Seine  between  the 
Pont  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Pont  de  ITlote!  de 
Ville.  The  other  represents  children  sending  up 
luminous  balloons  on  a public  fete  day.  It  may 
be  mentioned  at  the  same  time  that  M.  Forain 
is  to  decorate  the  walls  of  this  same  restaurant. 
Other  windows,  of  which  M.  Lerolle  has  given 
the  designs,  will  be  placed  a few  months  hence 
in  the  cloak-room  of  the  Municipal  Council. 

We  may  notice  here  some  newacquisiiions  for  our 
national  museums.  At  the  Louvre  {where  the 
gallery  of  bronze  antiques  has  been  completely 
re-arranged)  there  has  been  deposited  a portrait 
of  the  Countess  of  Anjou,  by  John  Hoppner,  as 
well  as  the  portrait  of  a man  by  Lucas  Granuelo, 
a Virgin  of  the  Flemish  school  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  various  drawings  by  the  painter 
Bouvin.  At  the  Versailles  Museum  there  has 
been  acquired  a fine  portrait  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  and  the  study  of  the  head  of  Marat,  by 
the  celebrated  Louis  David,  as  well  as  some  w'ater- 
colours  by  the  same  painter,  dating  from  the 
revoluiionary  period  ; also  a portrait  of  Marie 
Antoinette  in  prison,  by  Kocharcky,  and  lastly, 
an  immense  picture  by  M.  Roll,  exhibited  last 
year  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  which  represents 
” La  fete  du  centenaire  des  Ltats  Generaux 
au  bassin  de  Neptune  a Versailles,  le  7 Mai. 
1889.”  . / , 

On  the  14th  will  take  place,  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  Hemicycle  of  the  Lcole  des  Beaux-Arts,  the 
inauguration  of  the  monument  to  the  eminent 
architect,  Diiban.  The  monument,  designed  by 
M.  Bernier,  and  of  a specially  architectural 


character,  consists  of  a pedestal  of  white  marble 
supporting  a bronze  bust  of  Duban. 

An  artist  of  great  merit,  M.  Gustave  Levy, 
who  obtained  the  medal  of  honour  in  engraving 
at  the  Salon  of  this  year,  died  a few  days  since 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  In  1846,  M.  Levy 
had  obtained  a medal  of  the  third  class  ; in  1890 
he  obtained  a medal  of  the  first  class,  and  in  1892 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  His  engrav- 
ings are  very  numerous.  Among  the  best  known 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  portrait  of  Cremieux, 
exhibited  at  the  1880  Salon,  and  that  of  the 
portrait  of  the  Chief  Rabbi  Isidor,  which  was  in 
the  Salon  of  1S83.  Age  had  not  impaired  the 
firmness  of  his  hand  or  the  delicacy  of  his  touch, 
as  was  proved  by  the  engravings  which  he  exhibited 
this  year  of  the  portrait  of  Renan,  and  that  of 
Madame  Mire,  after  two  paintings  by  M.  Bonnat. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  : 

SUMMER  \-ISIT  TO  NORTH  MIMMS. 

A LARGE  party  of  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association  went  on  Saturday  last  to  visit  the  old 
house  at  North  Mimms,  and  to  see  the  new  addi- 
tions now  being  made  to  it  by  Messrs.  Ernest 
George  & Pelo.  The  old  house,  built  by  Raljih 
Coningsby  at  a date  unknown,  but  probably 
about  1600  A.D.,  has  no  great  family  history  or 
tradition — and,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
rather  unfortunate.  Itself  the  successor  of  an 
older  house,  it  has  repeatedly  changed  its  owners, 
and  has  by  them  suffered  many  alterations  until 
of  Ralph  Coningsby’s  building  there  remains  little 
more  ttian  the  external  walls.  The  additions 
which  are  being  made  for  the  present  owner,  Mr. 
Walter  Burns,  are  vastly  larger  than  the  original 
house,  which  now  becomes  part  of  a country 
mansion. 

The  most  important  alterations  to  the  original 
house,  prior  to  those  now  in  progress,  were 
probably  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
lor  the  house  changed  hands  in  1799.  At  that 
time  the  main  entrance  to  the  house  seems  to 
have  been  transferred  from  north  to  south,  and 
corridors  added,  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
southern  court.  The  original  entrance  is  now  to 
be  re-used,  opening  into  an  outer  hall,  from  which 
is  entered  the  inner  or  principal  hail,  which  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Peto  is 
becoming  a charming  feature,  its  height  being 
that  of  the  full  two  stories,  with  an  oak  roof  over, 
whilst  a new  canopied  fireplace  in  Ham  Hill 
stone  with  carved  frieze,  and  an  oak  staircase  and 
gallery  at  one  end,  complete  the  main  points  of 
the  interior  of  this  apartment. 

The  reception-rooms  in  the  old  building  will 
now  be — the  dining-room  and  breakfast-room  on 
the  west  side,  the  two  halls  already  mentioned  in 
the  centre,  drawing-room  on  the  east  side,  with 
library  and  saloon  on  the  first  floor.  The  new 
work  consists  of  a long  wing  projecting  on  the 
west  from  the  south  side  of  the  old  house, 
and  containing  a morning-room,  open  loggia, 
billiard-room,  and  gun-room.  At  the  rear  of  this 
wing,  and  on  the  west  side  of  it,  is  a second  wing, 
containing  kitchen,  scullery,  laundry,  offices,  and 
servants’  quarters.  The  external  treatment  of  the 
new  work  follows  in  material  that  of  the  old  house 
— red  brick,  with  diaper  patterns  of  greyish-black 
brick,  and  dressings  of  Bath  stone.  The  detail, 
of  course,  follows  the  method  of  the  English 
Renaissance,  of  which  the  old  house  is  recognised 
as  one  of  the  examples  worthy  of  notice,  but 
Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Peto’s  work  is  not 
bounded  in  conception  or  execution  by  the  quality 
or  the  finish  of  the  old  work.  As  part  of  the 
changes  in  the  entourage  of  the  house  may  be 
noted  the  removal  of  the  stables,  which,  more 
modern  than  the  house,  were  built  on  the  south 
side,  and  the  substitution  of  a formal  garden,  with 
fence  walls  and  iron  railings. 

Tiie  removal  of  the  old  stabling  has  been  com- 
pensated for  by  the  erection  of  a fine  range  of 
new  stables  some  distance  to  the  west  of  the 
domestic  buildings.  The  stable  buildings  enclose 
three  sides  of  a quadrangle.  Stalls  and  loose 
boxes  are  placed  on  one  side,  coach-houses  on  the 
other,  with  at  one  end  a group  of  four  separated 
loose  boxes  to  serve  as  an  infirmary,  and  at  the 
other  end  stalls  for  visitors’  horses.  The  front 
side  of  the  quadrangle  contains  coachman’s  house, 
mess-room  for  grooms,  and  harness-room.  A 
certain  flavour  of  antique  rusticity  is  given  by  the 
use  of  oak  posts  and  oak  window-frames  flush 
with  the  brickwork  ; but  simple  materials,  red 
and  black  brick  and  tiles,  are  sufiicient  in  the 
hands  ofErnest  George  & Peto  to  bring  about  good 
results.  The  stalls  and  loose  boxes  are  lined  with 
green  and  white  glazed  bricks  with  wood  dado, 
and  to  keep  out  the  extremes  of  temperature,  the 


roofs  have  a thatch  of  Norfolk  reeds  under  the 
boarding  and  tiles. 

After  spending  a very  enjoyable  two  hours 
at  the  house,  the  party  went  to  look  at  the 
church,  which  possesses  considerable  interest  from 
its  brasses  and  memorials,  chiefly  to  the  Con- 
ningsby’s,  whose  coat-of-mail,  with  its  three 
coneys,  is  much  in  evidence.  The  church  consists 
of  a nave  of  three  bays,  with  aisles  north  and 
south,  chancel  and  north  chancel  aisle,  which 
latter  is  variously  described  as  the  Lady  Chapel, 
the  chantry  chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  and  the  Con- 
ningsby  Chapel.  There  is  a south  porch  and 
western  tower,  which,  with  its  lofty  spire,  is 
charming  in  colour.  The  church  dates  principally 
from  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
possibly  the  date  of  the  chantry  chapel  of  St. 
Catherine,  founded  in  1323  by  Simon  de  Swon- 
lond,  is  approximately  that  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  edifice. 


TIIE  SANITARY  CONGRESS  AT 
LIVERPOOL. 

(Second  Notice.) 

THE  REFUSE  DESTRUCTORS. 

The  President  said  Mr.  Brodie,  Mr.  Deas,  and 
Mr.  Royle  would  be  called  upon  to  read  in  suc- 
cession the  papers  they  had  prepared,  and  to 
explain  the  designs  and  drawings  arranged  on  the 
walls,  and  the  discussion  would  commence  after 
all  the  papers  had  been  heard.  An  animated 
discussion  might  be  expected  in  an  audience 
which  contained  so  large  a number  of  gentlemen 
interested  in  discovering  the  best  forms  of  de- 
structor. The  occasion  might,  in  fact,  be  fairly 
termed  the  “Battle  of  the  Destructors.”  Mr. 
Brodie  (late  Deputy  Borough  Engineer  of  Liver- 
pool) dealt  in  his  paper  firstly  with  the  method 
of  disposal  of  town  refuse  adopted  in  Liverpool, 
and  secondly  with  the  treatment  of  other  refuse 
in  a destructor,  the  design  of  which  had  beer, 
patented  by  the  City  Engineers  (Messrs.  Boul- 
nois  & Brodie).  The  Corporation  of  Liverpool 
had  started  an  exhaustive  investigation  for  the 
purpose  many  years  ago,  under  Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon, 
the  City  P2ngineerof  that  period,  and  it  was  finally 
resolved  to  try  sending  the  refuse  out  to  sea  by 
a specially-constructed  steamer.  The  first  trial 
which  had  been  made  in  1S79  had  prove<l  very 
satisfactory,  and  in  1884  a second  steamer  was 
added  to  the  service.  Certain  matters  such  as 
tins,  baskets,  light  materials,  vegetable  debris, 
iRc.,  being  first  removed,  the  remainder,  amount- 
ing to  156,000  tons  annually  on  the  average,  was 
loaded  up  into  steamers  respectively  of  300  and 
400  tons  capacity.  Each  steamer,  which  had  a 
speed  of  about  ten  knots  per  hour,  contained  a 
large  open  hold  at  the  bottom  of  which  were 
twenty  binged  doors  each  10  ft.  by  4 ft.  controlled 
by  chains  worked  by  a winding  engine.  The 
discharge  occupied  but  a few  minutes  when  the 
steamer  had  reached  its  allotted  jrosition  (now 
never  less  than  26  miles  from  the  town)  and 
within  twelve  hours  it  had  returned  to  the  dock. 
The  refuse  was  collected  in  carts  and  brought  in 
barges  to  a convenient  position  for  being  delivered 
into  the  hold  of  the  steamer,  the  loading  of  which 
was  formerly  eiiected  by  the  costly  process  of 
hand  labour  with  the  shovel.  The  system  of  steel 
boxes,  of  which  there  were  twenty-four,  each  having 
a capacity  of  about  2.J  tons,  had  eftected  a very 
great  economy  both  of  time  and  money.  The 
town  refuse  carts  are  driven  up  to  a platform, 
turning  by  means  of  a cantilever  arrange- 
ment, so  that  the  contents  of  a number 
of  carts  are  tipped  simultaneously  into  the 
boxes  in  the  barge,  which  then  takes  them  to 
the  special  steamer  in  the  dock.  By  means  of 
this  ingenious  turning  arrangement  five  men 
suffice  for  the  rapid  loading  of  a barge,  a load  of 
55  tons  being  commonly  taken  on  board  in 
17  min.  This  had  reduced  the  cost  of  loading, 
which  previously  to  1891  had  been  fi^d.  per  ton, 
to  ijd.  per  ton,  effecting  a saving  of  2,iSo/.  a 
year.  In  1890  the  quantity  of  town  refuse  had 
so  greatly  increased  that  the  two  steamers  no 
longer  sufficed,  and  the  new  Borough  Engineer, 
Mr.  H.  r.  Boulnois,  suggested  that  the  lighter 
stuff  should  be  got  rid  of  by  the  Destructor 
method.  A 12-cell  Fryer  Destructor  was  com- 
pleted in  July,  iSgi,  but  certain  improvements 
had  been  since  introduced,  the  principal  object 
of  which  was  to  get  rid  of  the  hand-shovelling 
which  had  hitherto  been  necessary  in  charging 
the  Destructor  at  the  opening,  and  which  was  the 
most  objectionable,  uncleanly,  and  insanitary 
kind  of  work.  Through  these  improvements 
a greater  amount  of  work  was  get  through  per 
cell,  and  there  were  no  longer  any  of  those 
repulsive  heaps  of  refuse  whicl^  vyerg  so 
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often  left  over  formerly,  to  poison  the  sur- 
rounding air  with  their  noxious  fumes.  The 
men  were  no  longer  covered  with  insect  vermin, 
as  they  had  formerly  been,  and  were  no  longer 
compelled  occasionally  to  go  down  among  the 
stuff  to  facilitate  its  passage  down  to  the  hoppers. 
The  various  modes  of  feeding  the  stuff  in  by 
mechanically-travelling  bands  and  hoppers,  all 
had  their  difficulties,  and  therefore  they  had 
fallen  back  on  a modified  form  of  the  box  and 
truck  system,  which  had  been  applied  in  the  last 
twelve  cells  constructed. 

By  a back-to-back  arrangement  of  the  trucks, 
each  commanded  two  cells.  The  charging- 
openings  were  closed  by  a sliding  door  travelling 
on  rollers  and  operated  by  a winch,  the  doors 
being  made  smoke-tight.  The  principal  advan- 
tages of  these  modifications  of  the  Fryer  system 
as  claimed  are  (i)  quick  discharging  of  loads  by 
the  carters,  (2)  direct  delivery  to  the  cells  without 
hand-labour,  (3)  the  men  never  need  go  down 
among  the  material,  (4)  the  rapid  opening  and 
closing  of  the  doors,  which  minimises  the  admis- 
sion of  cold  air,  (5)  the  reduction  of  labour  by 
which  325/.  a year,  or  4^d.  per  ton  destroyed,  is 
saved,  (6)  cleaner  and  more  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, and  {7)  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance. The  few  months’  working  had  proved 
so  well  the  merits  of  the  arrangement  that  the 
authorities  of  Toxleth,  Wallasey,  Brighton,  and 
Cambridge  were  putting  up  cells  constructed  on 
the  same  principles,  and  in  the  latter  steam  was 
being  produced  by  the  destructor  to  supply  the 
pumping-station  from  which  the  sewage  of  Cam- 
bridge and  two  neighbouring  districts  is  lifted 
and  delivered  to  the  precipitation  works  and 
farm.  In  this  installation  there  are  six  destructor 
cells  and  three  water  tube  boilers  so  arranged 
as  to  have  the  boilers  sandwiched  in  between  the 
pairs  of  cells.  A powerful  air  blast  had  been 
added  in  order  to  maintain  a high  temperature. 

Mr.  James  Deas  (Warrington  Destructor  Works) 
read  the  second  paper,  and  explained  the  method 
in  use  at  Warrington  under  the  patent  of  Beaman 
& Deas.  It  seemed  to  be  now  generally  agreed, 
he  said,  that  the  most  economical,  as  well  as  the 
safest,  method,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
public  health,  w’as  to  destroy  all  refuse  by  fire. 
The  great  objection  to  the  forms  of  destructor  at 
present  in  use  was  the  possibility  of  offensive 
vapours  and  charred  particles  escaping  by  the 
chimney-shaft  into  the  surrounding  air  and  causing 
a nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood,  the  charging 
arrangements  being  so  constructed  that  offensive 
vapours  were  given  off  without  being  exposed  to 
a sufficient  heat  to  render  them  inoffensive.  The 
necessary  conditions  for  a perfect  destructor  were  : 
— 1,  To  destroy  rapidly  unscreened  refuse  of 
every  kind,  without  committing  any  nuisance  ; 
2,  to  reduce  the  refuse  dealt  with  to  the  least 
possible  amount  of  clinker  ; 3,  to  deal  with  the 
refuse  and  bye-products  with  the  greatest 
economy. 

In  the  new  destructor  at  Warrington,  where 
his  system  had  been  worked  continuously  night 
and  day  for  the  last  thirteen  months,  these 
conditions  were  successfully  carried  out.  All  the 
gases  were  absolutely  destroyed  by  the  radiation 
of  the  intense  heat  of  the  furnace  by  being  drawn 
through  and  over  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire, 
entering  into  ignition  and  complete  combustion 
in  the  chamber  (where  a temperature  of  over 
2,000  F.  was  maintained)  before  finally  passing 
away  through  the  boiler.  This  intense  heat  and 
form  of  furnace  did  away  with  the  necessity  of  a 
secondary  fire  or  fume-cremator.  The  results 
obtained  had  been  certified  by  the  County 
Analyst,  Mr.  J.  Carter  Bell,  whose  report  stated 
that  no  trace  of  mephitic  |vapours  was  found  in 
the  samples  of  gases  taken.  The  Corporation  of 
Leeds  made  an  independent  test,  of  which  an 
official  report  was  made  by  the  officers  deputed  for 
the  purpose,  Messrs.  Geo.  Daley  and  G.  T.  Carter. 
The  report  stated  the  following,  with  other  par- 
ticulars : — Duration  of  trial,  24  hours  ; nature  of 
fuel,  unscreened  refuse  ; total  quantity  of  fuel 
burnt,  23  tons  18  cwt.  ; quantity  of  fuel  per  hour, 
2,231  lbs.  = 19  cwt.  3 qrs.  Quantity  of  water  per 
hour,  255  gals.  (1271  horse-power).  Weight  of 
clinker  produced,  6 tons  13  cwt.  Quantity  of 
water  evaporated  per  lb.  of  house  refuse,  IT4. 
Average  temperature  per  copper- wire  test,  2,000  F 
Thisfurnace  had  been  at  work  since  August,  1893, 
and  was  now  as  good  as  when  erected.  The 
author  in  conclusion  said:  “ From  daily  experi 
ence  I find  that  I can  evaporate  i lb.  of  water 
from  I lb.  of  unscreened  town  refuse,  and  the 
value  of  steam,  in  my  opinion,  from  burning  town 
refuse,  will  form  a very  important  factor  for  cor- 
porations in  the  near  future.” 

The  third  paper,  which  attracted  but  little 
attention  among  the  very  practical  administrators 


who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  large  audience, 
because  the  scheme  indicated  in  it  had  so  far 
found  no  visible  embodiment,  referred  to  the 
nauseous  smell  and  fumes  given  out  by  destructors ; 
to  obviate  which  a fume  cremator  was  sometimes 
employed,  but  this  was  a sign  of  a destructor  that 
had  been  constructed  on  a wrong  princple.  The 
inventors  of  the  Acme  Destructor,  as  they  had 
called  it,  had  kept  in  view  the  necessity  of  com- 
plete combustion  of  all  the  organic  matter,  and  not 
the  merely  putting  it  out  of  sight  and  smell.  The 
drawings  showed  the  method  of  effecting  this. 
The  refuse  was  tripped  into  the  large  receptacle  or 
hopper,  from  whence  it  fell  through  the  opening 
on  to  the  sloping  bars,  which  were  set  at  about  an 
angle  of  45  deg.  : and  as  the  organic  or  combus- 
tible portion  were  burned  out,  the  residual  material 
gradually  fell  to  the  lowest  position,  whence  it 
was  removed  by  the  attendant  at  the  front  and 
side  (using  a long-shanked  shovel).  As  quickly 
as  it  was  removed  a further  quantity  fell  down  the 
inclined  plane  formed  by  the  bars,  which,  in  its 
turn,  was  followed  by  a fresh  portion  from  the 
hopper.  Thus  the  feeding-in  of  the  material 
was  almost  as  gradual  as  though  rocking  bans 
were  employed.  The  action  of  the  hanging 
bridge  was  important ; any  vapour  evolved  from 
the  raw  material’ was  deflected  partly  over  the  sur- 
face of  and  partly  actually  through  the  already 
incandescent  portion  lying  below,  and  there  it 
also  met  the  red  hot  gases  arising  from  the 
combustion  of  the  lower  portion,  and  becoming 
ignited,  finally  passed  through  the  combustion 
chambers,  heating  these  to  such  a high  tempera- 
ture that  no  combustible  vapour  could  escape. 
As  each  spadeful  was  withdrawn,  it  was  followed 
through  the  whole  system  by  an  equal  volume  of 
the  raw  material,  the  volatile  matter  from  which 
being  thus  slowly  evolved  had  ample  time  fur 
complete  combustion,  which  could  not  be  the  case 
where  large  charges  were  thrown  on  at  one  time. 
Although  designed  as  a destructor  only,  it  was  as 
capable  as  any  other  of  being  adapted  to  the 
generating  of  steam  when  the  material  to  be 
burned  contained  enough  heat-producing  material ; 
it  equally  permitted  the  use  of  rocking-bars,  as 
also  the  use  of  a steam  or  other  blower  being 
applied. 

Discussion, 

The  President  having  invited  discussion  to 
continue  till  the  time  fixed  for  the  adjourn- 
ment for  lunch  and  a visit  to  the  Destructor 
Works  at  Chisenhale-street,  Liverpool,  tho.se  at 
Toxteth,  and  to  the  Flectric  Supply  Company’s 
station,  a rapid  fire  of  questions  followed  from 
many  members,  and  it  was  decided  that  all  the 
questions  should  be  answered  together  on  Wed- 
nesday, when  the  discussion  would  be  resumed. 


COXb'ERENCB  OF  SANITARY  INSPECTORS. 

This  conference,  which  was  also  well  attended.. 

IS  presided  over  by  Dr.  Francis  Vacher 
(Birkenhead),  who,  in  his’  opening  address, 
after  suggesting  that  the  subjects  to  be 
debated  should  be  opened  concisely,  and  be 
discussed  with  moderation,  offered  some  sound 
advice  to  young  sanitary  inspectors  as  to  how 
they  might  make  themselves  thorough  and 
efficient  officers  ; especially  dwelling  on  the  im- 
portance of  precision  and  exactness  in  observa- 
tion and  in  reports.  However  clever  or  brilliant 
or  fertile  in  expedients  a man  might  be,  if  he 
worked  without  system,  men  having  half  his 
abilities  would  be  advanced  before  him.  Method 
and  order  were  not  necessarily  inborn  character- 
istics, but  they  might  be  acquired,  and  they  wure 
certainly  worth  acquiring. 

Mr.  l)avenport,  C.E.  (Nantwich),  next  read  a 
paper  on  the  effects  of  the  Parish  Councils  Act  upon 
the  future  of  rural  sanitary  inspectors.  The  sanitarj’ 
inspector  of  to-day,  he  observed,  was  very  unlike 
his  colleague  of  thirty  years  ago.  At  one  time 
anyone  was  thought  good  enough  to  be  an 
“inspector  of  nuisances  ” as  he  was  then  called,  but 
now  he  must  have  certificates  showing  that  he 
possesses  a fair  knowledge  of  all  those  sciences 
which  must  be  studied  by  the  doctor,  chemist, 
engineer,  and  a host  of  other  professions  or  trades. 
The  Act  of  1S94  would  doubtless  in  some  cases 
be  of  benefit  to  the  rural  inspector  and  to  the 
district  of  which  he  had  charge,  but  its  force  was 
greatly  weakened  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
rural  officers  were  appointed  for  only  limited 
periods  of  one,  two,  or  it  might  be  three  years. 
The  reappointment  rested  entirely  with  the  district 
council,  and  the  period  of  transition  was  naturally 
one  of  great  anxiety  to  the  inspector.  It  often 
happened  that  a sanitary  inspector  in  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  his  duties  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  some  member  of  the  council  or 
their  friends,  and  his  position  required  strengthen- 
ing. Cases  of  hardship  had  arisen  in  the  past, 


and  possibly  some  of  the  sanitary  offi9ers  would', 
suffer  in  the  transfer  of  the  powers  of  local  self-; 
government,  but  the  author  expressed  his  opinion 
that  in  the  main  they  would  be  justly  dealt  with. 
In  the  meantime,  they  should  continue  to  agitate, 
for  permanent  instead  of  periodical  appointments.i 

Mr.  Cooper  (Liverpool)  gave  an  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors’  Association  (the  North-Western  Dis-' 
trict),  and  then  Mr.  Scott  Elder  (Durham)  was* 
called  upon  to  read  a paper  on  the  Difficulties 
and  Drawbacks  of  the  “ Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.” 

After  the  luncheon  interval  Mr.  Bland  (Barton^ 
on-Irweli)  was  called  on  to  read  his  paper  cnlitlec; 
“ Our  Programrae.”  He  concluded  by  giving; 
notice  that  at  the  resumption  of  the  Conference 
on  the  following  day  he  would  move  a resolution 
in  favour  of  assimilating  the  position  of  thti 
sanitary  inspector  with  that  of  the  M.O.II.  will 
regard  to  the  period  of  his  appointment,  thr 
control  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  0 
the  County  Council. 

The  Congress  adjourned  for  the  purpose  0 
proceeding  to  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey  tc 
visit  the  Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases  a 
Birkenhead,  the  abbatoirs  and  cattle  lairages; 
and  the  Wallasey  Waterworks. 

Oi’ercrou'ding  houses  on  land. — The  last  biisi 
ness  of  the  day  was  a remarkable  lecture  given  b 
Dr.  G.  B.  Longstaft,  dealing  with  the  queslioi 
of  crowding  dwellings  together  on  inadequat 
sites.  In  the  lecturer's  opinion,  medical  officer 
of  health  often  attached  disproportionate  impor 
tance  to  zymotic  diseases,  while  amongst  laymei 
the  word  sanitation  had  come  to  mean  drainage 
Undoubtedly  zymotic  diseases  were  deadly,  but  h. 
would  remind  his  hearers  that  while  the  connexio. 
of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  with  drains  wa 
quite  open  to  question,  there  was  no  reason  t 
suppose  that  whooping-cough  and  measles  ha> 
any  connexion  whatever  with  sewerage  arrange 
ments.  In  England  and  Wales  on  the  a\  erag 
zymotic  diseases  caused  but  one-sixth  of  all  th 
deaths,  whereas  to  diseases  of  the  lungs,  includ 
ing  phthisis,  must  be  ascribed  one-fourth  of  ih 
total.  On  taking  the  Liverpool  figures  for  _lai 
year,  while  zymotic  diseases  caused  but  one-.sixt 
of  the  total  deaths,  diseases  of  the  lungs  an 
phthisis  caused  nearly  one-third.  The  inferenc 
that  he  drew  from  these  figures  was  that  i 
hygiene  a constant  supply  of  fresh  air  was  c 
paramount  importance.  I lo  set  ventilation  eve 
before  drainage  in  its  effect  upon  health.  Livei 
pool  played  a very  special  part  in  sanilar 
statistics.  It  had  for  many  years  been  an  awfi 
example  as  the  nadir  of  sanitation,  appearing  ovt 
and  over  again  at  the  bottom  of  long  tables  t 
death-rates,  but  still  more  it  was  an  example  < 
what  honest  persevering  work  could  do.  k 
immense  development  of  manufacture  led  1 
the  rapid  gathering  of  masses  of  men,  womer 
and  children.  The  port  grew  with  the  mam 
facturing  towns,  and  the  Liverpool  of  to-da 
still  suffered  from  the  ignorance  and  neglect  « 
the  not  very  distant  past.  The  fearful  year  of  th 
Irish  famine,  followed  but  two  years  later  by  th 
cholera  epidemic,  set  men  a-thinking,  and  aclior 
soon  followed  thoughts.  In  half  a century  ih 
death  rate  of  the  borough  had  fallen  from  thirl] 
six  to  twenty-six  per  thousand — an  improvemei 
which  might  be  better  appreciated  when  put  i 
the  form  of  an  annual  saving  of  5.350  live.s.  I 
one  most  important  matter  of  hygiene  Liverpoi 
was  the  leading  city  of  the  empire,  for  it  ha 
altered  the  geography  of  Wales  by  the  formatio 
of  a new  lake  for  the  purpose  of  suppling  pui 


water. 

In  the  slums  of  Liverpool,  as  of  Whitechape 
were  to  be  found  over-crowding,  filth,  pauperisn 
and  ignorance  ; but  yet  the  Whitechapel  slun 
did  not  exhibit  a death-rate  at  all  comp.arat) 
with  those  of  Exchange  Ward,  Liverpool,  whic 
reached  39'per  1,000,  or  of  Vauxhall  Ward,  whic 
reached  43.  r ^ -u- 

A special!  form  of  over-crowding  of  buildin} 
from  which  Liverpool  and  other  northern  towi 
suffered  greatly  was  that  known  as  “ bacik-l 
back  ” construction.  Blocks  of  cottages  built  c 
this  plan  faced  upon  two  streets  without  any  ii 
tervening  space,  so  that  except  at  the  ends,  eac 
tenement  had  but  one  external  wall.  In  additic 
to  other  grave  disadvantages  of  the  kind  cor 
raonly  called  “sanitary,”  it  was  impossible 
properly  ventilate  such  houses,  as  a throuj 
current  of  air  was  out  of  the  question,  and  it  w 
difficult  to  light  them  adecjuately.  To  the  Sii 
veyor  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Alli.son,  were  di 
admirable  plans  for  the  partial  reconstruction 
such  blocks,  designed  to  diminish  as  far  as  po 
sible  and  at  the  lowest  cost,  their  inherent  be 
He  had  long  ago  come  to  the  concl 


qualities. 
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sion  that  the  carrying  out  of  reconstruction 
schemes  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  muni- 
cipality were  made  the  authority  for  closing  and 
diverting  highways.  The  municipality  was  now 
the  controlling  authority  as  regarded  new  streets, 
and  it  should  have  the  correlative  powers. 

The  lecture  was  attended  by  a very  large 
audience,  and  its  interest  was  enhanced  by  some 
limelight  views. 

The  Ladies’  Section,  one  of  the  most  numerously- 
attended  and  best-conducted  of  the  sections,  dis- 
cussed .subjects  connected  with  “Domestic 
Hygiene,”  commencing  with  an  address  by  the 
Lady  Mayoress,  and  included  papers  on  “The 
Ethics  of  Sanitation”  (by  Mrs.  I’ercy  Boulnois), 
“ Health  at  Home,”  “ Hygiene  in  Schools,”  &<:. 
The  ladies  alone  succeeded  in  getting  through  tlie 
whole  list  of  papers  on  the  day  appointed  for  their 
conference. 

THE  THIRD  DA^. 

The  discussion  upon  the  three  schemes  of 
refuse  destructors  was  opened  in  the  Engineering  . 
section  by  Mr.  Jones  (Ealing),  who  spoke 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  system  expounded  by 
Mr.  Brodie.  It  was  the  best  thing  of  its  kind 
that  he  had  seen.  With  regard  to  the  system  of 
Mr.  Royle,  he  could  only  judge  of  it  from  the 
paper  ; he  was  not  aware  whether  it  had  been 
anywhere  erected.  He  (Mr.  Jones)  ought  to  feel 
gratified  at  the  involuntary  testimony  borne  by 
Mr.  Royle  to  the  value  of  the  cremator  he  pro- 
fessed to  criticise.  It  was  curious  to  find  charged 
as  a fault  against  it,  that  it  did  precisely  the  work 
that  it  was  designed  to  do,  viz.,  that  it  burnt  the 
fumes.  Mr.  Deas  had  given  them  no  idea  as  to 
the  cost  of  his  apparatus.  It  looked  to  him  an 
expensive  one.  He  thought  he  could  erect  a 
ihree-celt  destructor  to  do  ail  that  this  one  would 
do  at  two-thirds  of  its  cost.  Mr.  Deas  had  not 
said  much  about  the  nature  of  his  materials.  In 
twenty-four  towns  you  would  get  twenty-four  sorts 
of  refuse.  lie  might  from  certain  materials  get  a 
great  deal  more  solid  matter  in  twenty-four  hours 
than  from  others,  but  a destructor  must  be  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  any  refuse  in  any  town.  Things 
could  not  go  on  for  ever  with  2,000  degrees  of 
heat  continually  indicated  on  the  pyrometer. 
What  would  be  the  condition  of  this  destructor 
with  one  cell,  say  a year  or  eighteen  months 
hence  ? What  they  really  required  was  a destruc- 
tor simple  in  construction,  ordinary  in  its 
working,  and  effectual  in  its  results.  Their 
object  as  municipal  engineers  was  to  deal  with  a 
nuisance,  and  get  rid  of  it  in  the  simplest,  most 
inexpensive,  and  yet  most  efficient  manner.  He 
informed  the  Conference  that  they  were  endea- 
vouring at  Ealing  to  ulilise  the  destructor  for 
electric  work,  and  the  installation  of  the  electric 
light  would  take  place  in  a few  days. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wood  (Liverpool)  said  that  he  had 
had  the  management  of  destructor  works  on  the 
Brodie  and  Boulnois  principle,  and  had  found 
them  very  excellent  and  very  economical  in 
working.  He  criticised  the  two  other  projects 
from  several  practical  points  of  view. 

Mr.  Crowther  (Rootle)  advocated  the  principle 
of  cremation  for  all  town  refuse.  It  ought  never 
to  be  sent  to  sea.  He  had  had  some  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  result  of  this  in  the  matters  thrown 
up  on  the  shores  in  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey, 
and  what  he  had  seen  was  anything  but  pleasant. 
Questions  had  been  asked  as  to  the  cost  of 
destructors,  but  he  could  understand  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  give  any  hard-and-fast  rule  as 
to  cost. 

Mr.  Beaman  (Warrington)  wished  Mr.  Jones 
had  not  introduced  so  much  feeling  into  the  dis- 
cussion. (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Jones  said  the  in- 
tense heat  must  be  destructive  of  their  furnace,  in 
disproof  of  which  he  produced  four  specimen 
bricks  to  show  the  effects  of  fire  in  a heat  of  over 
3,000  deg.  P'ahrenheit.  A stalactite  of  incandes- 
cent dust  was  formed  upon  bricks  exposed  to  an 
intense  temperature.  He  criticised  the  method 
adopted  in  Liverpool  of  disposing  of  refuse  by 
emptying  it  into  the  sea.  This  could  not  be  done 
in  inland  towns,  and  a great  deal  could  be  laid  at 
the  doors  of  the  Corporations  situated  on  the 
sea-coast  or  upon  the  tidal  waters  of  the  rivers  of 
England  for  allowing  their  town  refuse,  either  in 
a liquid  or  more  substantial  form,  to  go  into  the 
sea  and  rivers. 

Mr.  G.  r.  Deacon,  C.  E.,  said  that  as  the 
Engineer  of  Liverpool  at  the  time  when  the 
system  of  taking  the  refuse  out  to  sea  had  been 
decided  upon,  he  had  before  that  was  done  been 
directed  to  carry  out  a long  series  of  investiga- 
tions to  ascertain  the  probable  result  of  that 
method  of  disposal.  In  the  first  trials  a certain 
proportion  of  the  lighter  refuse  was  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  but  in  an  estuary  like  that  of 
the  Mersey  at  Liverpool  the  heavier  matters  did 


not  come  back.  Corks,  cinders,  &c.,  had  always 
been  found  in  the  outer  estuary,  and  he  did  not 
think  any  more  were  found  now  than  before 
the  adoption  of  this  plan  of  disposal.  Where 
they  had  such  a current  as  in  the  Mersey, 
there  was  no  reason  why  any  refuse  should  come 
back . 

Mr.  Monks  (Chairman  of  the  Warrington 
I.ocal  Board)  invited  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference to  go  over  to  Warrington  to  see  the 
destructor  at  work.  If  Mr.  Jones  had  done  so 
he  would  not  have  said  what  he  did.  Some  muni- 
cipal engineers  evidently  did  not  know  what  high 
temperatures  meant.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Deas  would  revolutionise  the 
construction  of  destructors,  though  he  was  not 
surprised  at  the  scepticism  that  had  been  dis- 
played. 

The  President  said  it  was  very  well  to  give 
credit  to  modern  destructors,  but  credit  was  also 
due  to  the  pioneer  destructors  erected  twenty-two 
years  ago  to  destroy  the  refuse  of  tanneries.  He 
would  have  liked  to  hear  given  some  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  destructors  per  cell,  and  he  should 
have  liked  to  see  drawings  produced  by  Mr,  Jones. 

The  readers  of  the  papers  were  then  called  upon 
to  reply. 

Mr.  Brodie,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ebbits,  said  the 
amount  of  refuse  burnt  per  cell  per  day  would 
vary  from  6 to  10  tons,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  materiaband  the  amount  of  labour  employed. 
With  a rate  of  10  tons  per  cell  the  labour  required 
would  be  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  increase. 
Mr.  Deas  had  claimed  to  evaporate  i Ib.  of  water 
for  every  pound  of  refuse,  but  that  was  more  than 
could  be  obtained  regularly.  Ten  tons  would 
develop  37  or  38  h.-p.,  but  a proportion  would  be 
lost  in  providing  the  forced  draught.  He  pointed 
out  that  as  the  l)ricks  produced  by  Mr.  Beaman 
were  broken,  nothing  conclusive  could  be  drawn 
from  them. 

Mr.  Deas,  in  reply  to  criticisms,  said  the 
greater  the  heat  maintained  in  the  furnace  the 
smaller  the  residuum  ; that  was  why  at  War- 
rington they  had  only  27‘9  per  cent,  of  clinker, 
while  at  Rochdale,  according  to  one  speaker, 
they  had  57  per  cent.  They  found  the  cost  of 
burning  was  5W.  per  ton,  but  they  hoped  to 
reduce  that  to  5d.,  or,  if  twenty  tons  per  day 
were  burnt,  to  4^d.  A proper  datum  for  com- 
parison would  be  to  state  in  each  case  how  much 
refuse  was  burnt  per  square  foot  of  fire- 
grate. Extreme  heat  made  perfect  com- 
bustion and  a small  amount  of  residuum.  It 
had  been  repeatedly  stated  that  the  extreme  heat 
employed  at  Warrington  must  be  destructive  of  the 
furnace.  He  could  only  repeat  that  they  were 
regularly  disposing  of  20  tons  every  twenty-four 
hours,  at  over  2,000  deg.  F.  temperature,  and 
that  the  furnace  in  fourteen  months’  working  had 
not  cost  a penny.  During  the  process  of  burning, 
fine  particles  of  dust  fixed  themselves  on  the 
crown  of  the  arch,  and  expo.sed  portions  of  the 
furnace,  in  a stalactilic  form,  thus  protecting  the 
brickwork  from  the  intense  heat.  The  stalactite 
had  been  analysed  bv  Mr.  Carter  Bell,  and  had 
been  found  to  contain  55 ’364  of  silica,  15711 
oxides  of  iron,  and  17 '362  alumina,  the  rest  being 
lime,  magnesia,  potash,  soda,  and  sulphuric  acid. 
In  answer  to  further  questions  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  Warrington  installation,  Mr.  Deas  said  it  was 
impossible  to  give  an  estimate  because  the  plans 
had  been  frequently  altered  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  destructor,  which  was  an  experimental 
one. 

Professor  Hele-Shaw  said  he  did  not  profess  to 
know  much  about  Destructors,  but  it  struck  him 
very  forcibly  as  desirable  that  they  should  appoint 
a committee  of  persons  not  interested  in  any 
particular  form  of  destructor  to  prepare  a report. 
Such  a committee  could  collect  the  necessary 
data  to  decide  the  important  question  of  com- 
parative cost,  which  could  only  be  properly 
debated  by  some  such  committee. 

A re.solution  was  carried  to  refer  this  proposal 
to  the  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute. 

CONFERENCE  OF  SANITARY  INSPECTORS. 

Two  papers  were  left  over  for  discussion  on 
Wednesday — one  by  Mr.  W.  W.  West  (Waltham- 
stow), on  the  “Powers  of  Inspectors  in  the 
Abatement  of  Nuisances,”  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
Wells  (Newcastie-on-Tyne),  on  the  “ Revision 
and  Consolidation  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  ” — 
but  the  most  important  business  left  over  was  the 
discussion  on  the  paper  of  Mr.  Bland  (Burton-on- 
Irwell),  on  “ Our  Programme,”  read  on  Tuesday. 
Mr.  Bland,  claimed  that  in  future  examinations 
for  Sanitary  Inspectors’  certificates,  practising 
Inspectors,  who  had  a practical  knowledge  of  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Sanitary  Acts,  should  be  on 
the  Examining  Board.  The  proposals  of  Mr. 
Bland  were  adopted  against  the  appointment  of; 


Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Sanitary  Inspectors, 
or  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  being  made  for  only 
definite  periods  of  time,  and  in  favour  of 
extending  the  powers  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  with  regard  to  tenure  of  office,  so  as  to 
apply  equally  to  all  Sanitary  Officers,  Sanitary 
Inspector's,  and  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  as  well 
as  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  and  in  favour  of 
empowering  County  Councils  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  Local  Government  Board  either 
for  or  against  the  dismissal  of  all  such  sanitary 
officers.  Mr.  Poulson  (Staffordshire  County 
Council)  submitted  a requi.silion  _ which  was 
generally  approved  and  numerously  signed,  asking 
the  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Associa- 
tion to  earnestly  consider  and  proceed  forthwith 
to  arrange  for  the  solidarity  of  all  bodies  of  Sani- 
tary Inspectors,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  question 
of  the  security  of  tenure  of  office,  and  all  cognate 
questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  Sanitary  In- 
spectors. 

FOURTH  DAY. — ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL SECTION. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  G.  E.  Deacon,  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  section,  delivered  his  opening 
address  to  a very  large  audience.  lie  thought 
it  natural  that  he  should  begin  his  address  by 
devoting  his  first  remarks  to  the  city  to  which 
he  had  devoted  the  first  twenty-five  years  of 
his  professional  career  — Liverpool  — and  that 
he  should  conclude  with  a glance  at  the 
engineering  problems  of  the  great  metropolis 
(London)  to  which  he  had  gravitated  in  1S90. 
Many  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley 
had  shown  that  the  notion  prevalent  that  the 
health  of  Liverpool  was  exceptionally  and  pre- 
eminently bad  was  even  then  not  justified,  but  it 
was  after  1875  that  a change  for  the  better  took 
place  in  Liverpool  beyond  that  observed  in  any 
other  of  the  seventeen  great  towns  with  which  it 
could  be  compared.  In  the  critical  year,  1876, 
Liverpool  for  the  first  time  obtained  a constant 
water  supply,  with  a good  internal  pres.sure  of 
water  always  in  the  mains  throughout  the  district. 
The  chief  advantage  sought  in  making  a .supply 
of  water  intermittent  was  to  limit  the  amount 
wasted  through  leakage  by  cutting  off  the  supply 
from  the  reservoir  to  the  mains  for  a portion  of 
the  twenty-four  hours,  but  the  same  thing  might 
be  effected  by  preventing  all  leakage,  and  where 
that  was  clone  a constant  supply  was  as  economical, 
and,  as  they  had  found  at  Liverpool,  more 
economical  in  water  than  an  intermittent  supply. 
“ This,”  said  the  President,  “ is  precisely  what  was 
done  in  Liverpool  in  1874  and  1875.  The  water 
which  had  been  formerly  saved  by  curtailing  the 
period  of  leakage,  and  of  supply  for  consumption 
alike,  was  now  saved  by  reducing  the  number  of 
leaks  without  curtailing  either  the  period  of  leak- 
age or  the  period  of  supply  for  consumption.  The 
sanitary  benefits  of  this  constant  internal  pressure, 
of  a pressure  always  much  above  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, rendering  impossible  the  accession  of  foul 
matter  to  the  mains  which  so  commonly  occurs  — 
when,  during  intermissions  of  supply,  the  internal 
pressure  falls  below  that  of  the  atmosphere — ■ 
scarcely  admit  of  exaggeration  : and  so  strongly 
has  this  been  felt  in  Liverpool  that  all  new 
supplies  are  connected  under  constant  pressQre, 
and  except  in  cases  of  rare  emergency,  the  water 
supply  is  now  never  cut  off  from  any  district 
or  main.  Of  such  a change,  in  so  short  a time, 
Liverpool  might  well  be  proud,  but  when  it  is 
known  that  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  that 
change,  none  of  which  were  charged  to  capital,  a 
great  revenue  has  been  dc-ived  from  the  sale  of 
the  water  formerly  lost  through  the  leakages  of 
which  I have  spoken,  there  is  cause  not  only  for 
pride  but  jubilation.  The  facts  are  not  diflicult 
to  apprehend.  Comparing  the  mean  supply  of 
the  four  years  prior  to  1S74,  with  1S76,  when  inter- 
mittent service  had  entirely  ceased,  and  a con- 
stant .service  under  increased  pressure  had  taken 
its  place,  we  find  that  in  1S76  the  loss  by  leakage 
had  already  been  so  far  moderated  that  a supply 
was  given  for  metered  trade  purposes,  increased 
by  25  per  cent.,  and  unrestricted  for  domestic  and 
all  other  purposes  to  a population  already  in- 
creased by  33.000  persons,  with  12  per  cent,  less 
water  than  in  the  previous  period.  \Vhen  to  this 
I add  that  the  revenue  went  on  increasing  from 
additional  water  sold  to  new  populations  and  to 
new  trade  consumers,  who  continued  to  be  sup- 
plied from  constantly  increasing  savings  of  the 
water  formerly  lost  by  leakage,  you  will  under- 
stand  the  otherwise  inexplicable  fact  that  without 
any  increase  in  the  charges  for  water,  Liverpool 
continued  from  the  year  1S80  up  to  the  year  18S9 
to  pay  tbe  interest  upon  the  expenditure,  amount- 
ing at  that  time  to  more  tlian  1,750,000/.,  in- 
curred in  connexion  with  the  great  scheme  of 
water  supply  which  was  opened  and  brought  into 
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use  in  1892,  and  so  important  had  the  surplus 
thus  realised  continued  to  be  that  even  now,  after 
the  expenditure  of  2^  millions  upon  the  new 
works,  the  charge  for  domestic  water  supply — 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole — has  only  been 
increased — and  that  temporarily,  I think — by  i^d. 
in  the  pound,  while  the  charge  for  manufacturing 
supplies — about  one-third  of  the  whole — has  been 
reduced  from  gd,  to  6d.  in  the  pound.  Never,  I 
believe,  in  the  history  of  waterworks  has  a 
financial  condition  so  satisfactory  in  all  its  bear- 
ings accompanied  the  completion  of  new  woiks 
the  interest  upon  the  cost  of  which  has  been 
defrayed  entirely  from  the  revenue  of  the  water- 
works undertaking.” 

Mr.  Deacon,  applying  the  moral  to  London, 
maintained  that  our  own  Metropolis  might  be 
similarly  benefitted.  By  acting  on  a trading 
principle  great  results  had  been  achieved  at 
Liverpool,  and  the  author  was  strongly  con- 
vinced that  the  water  supply  of  the  Metropolis 
would  not  be  placed  on  a satisfactory  footing 
until  it  also  was  worked  entirely  on  the  trading 
)ninciple  and  in  the  interests  of  the  consumers. 
The  conditions  demanded  by  the  companies  as  to 
the  state  of  the  fittings  antecedent  to  the  applica- 
tion of  a constant  supply  were  in  London  un- 
necessarily exacting.  There  could  be  no  more 
difficulty  in  London  than  there  was  in  Liverpool 
in  detecting  waste,  and  London  had  more  ample 
power  than  Liverpool  ever  had  to  suppress  the 
waste  when  it  had  been  discovered.  In  1S80 
London  had  a chance  of  obtaining  control  of  the 
eight  water  companies  by  confirming  provisional 
agreements  entered  into  with  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith 
as  recommended  by  the  Select  Committee  of 
Viscount  Cross,  but  the  chance  was  unfortunately 
lost  soon  after  when  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Govern- 
ment was  overthrown,  and  a new  Select  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  which  reported  adversely 
to  the  proposals.  Since  then  nothing  had  been 
done  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis,  though 
the  companies  had  not  been  idle.  By  augmenta- 
tions of  capital  from  lime  to  time,  their  property 
now  stood  at  something  like  4,500,000/.  higher 
than  it  did  at  the  end  of  1879.  Had  that  scheme 
(Lord  Cross’s)  been  carried  out,  said  the  author, 

“ there  seems  to  me  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the 
same  sanitary  and  financial  advantages  which 
have  resulted  from  the  policy  of  Liverpool, 
might  with  equal  ease  have  been  attained  some 
years  ago  in  connexion  with  the  water  supply  of 
London.  This  is  no  ex  fartt  opinion,  but  the 
result  of  a careful  comparison  of  the  system  of 
distribution  in  London  and  in  Liverpool,  and 
many  other  places,  and  as  I have  said  of  exact 
experiment,  which  may  be  quite  easily  repeated 
in  any  isolated  districts  of  the  metropolis,  small 
or  large,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  as  was  done 
in  Liverpool  more  than  twenty  years  ago.” 

The  address  concluded  with  an  examination  of 
the  grounds  on  which  the  last  Royal  Commission 
on  Metropolitan  Water  Supply  based  its  belief,  as 
expressed  in  their  report,  that  “not  any  danger 
exists  of  the  spread  of  disease  by  the  use  of  this 
water  (Thames  and  Lea),  provided  that  there  is 
adequate  storage,  and  the  water  is  efficiently  filtered 
before  delivery  to  the  consumers.”  It  was  well 
known  that  no  filter  could  att.iin  its  full  efficiency 
for  some  days  after  the  filtering  has  begun.  It 
must  have  time  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  a thin 
film  of  fine  mud  and  gelatinous  matter  before  the 
filtering  process  proper  commences,  and  for  at 
least  two  days  the  best  sand-filter  was  merely  a 
depositing-tank.  In  order  that  the  water  supply 
afforded  by  filtration  might  be  even  theoretically 
safe,  it  was  necessary  that  this  thin  film  should  be 
maintained  without  any  rupture  over  100  acres  of 
filtering  surface.  But  this  theoretical  safety  was 
based  on  a mere  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  viz.,  “ that  filtration  would 
do  for  the  pathogenic  microbes  what  it  appeared 
to  do  when  in  its  most  perfect  condition  for  the 
ever-present  river  species.”  Under  these  circum- 
stances, asks  Mr.  Deacon,  “does  it  not  behove  us 
to  throw  our  weight  against  a policy  which  would 
substitute  for  waters  such  as  those  of  Loch 
Katrine,  of  Lake  Vyrnwy,  or  of  Lake  Thirlmere, 
other  w.iters,  for  the  supply  of  our  great  com- 
munities, the  bacteriological  purity  of  which  has 
only  been  negatively  determined,  the  constant 
quality  of  which  is  uncertain,  and  the  origin  of 
which  is  impure  ? ” 

Sir  F.  S.  Powell,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President  for  his  brilliant  address,  strongly 
protested  against  the  practiceof  many  public  men  of 
.subordinating everything  to  political  considerations. 
Under  the  circumstances  narrated,  a new  Govern- 
ment had  rejected  the  policy  of  the  outgoing 
Administration,  and  upon  this  question  of  health 
the  country’ — Ixindon  at  least — had  suffered  from 
that  day  to  this.  If  there  was  one  thing  more 


than  another  that  public  men  ought  to  bear  in  1 to  each  house,  would  accommodate  165, ocj 
mind  it  was  that  public  health  was  a large  ques-  j persons,  or  about  one-third  of  the  whole  populc 


tion  of  the  borough  at  that  date. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1S75,  put  an  end  I 
the  construction  of  cellar  dwellings,  and  noD 
Papers  were  read  dealing  respectively  with  j have  been  since  built  in  Liverpool.  By  an  at; 
“ Water  Supply”  and  the  “ Pollution  of  Rivers  ” : passed  in  1SS9  all  existing  open  spaces  in  cor 
before  the  adjournment  for  luncheon,  and  the  ■ nexion  with  houses  were  jTreserved  from  beini 


tion  entirely  outside  the  domain  of  political  con 
troversy  (applause).  The  vote  of  thank.s 
cordially  adopted. 


afternoon  was  occupied  with  the  question  of  the  [ encroached  upon  by  buildings  except  in  accoroi 
“ Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,”  upon  which  ' ance  with  certain  regulations  and  a by-la! 


two  important  papers  were  read,  the  last  by  Mr. 
H.  P.  Boulnois,  C.E.  (Liverpool),  the  City  Engi- 
neer. 


adopted  in  1S90  introduced  two  distinctive  art. 
noteworthy  features — ist.,  the  distance  across  lb 
open  space  to  be  provided  at  the  rear  of  ever 


Professor  Henry  Robinson,  C.E.,  who  read  the  house  must  be  not  less  than  the  height  of  ll 
first  paper  on  “Water  Supply,”  combatted  the;  rear  wall  of  the  house,  so  that  the  house  mui 


theory  that  organisms  injurious  to  health  derived  ' not  rise  above  a line  drawn  at  angle  of  forty-fiv 
from  sew.age  decomposition  are  practically  degrees  from  the  line  of  the  opposite  property  \ 


incapable  of  being  destroyed,  but  admitted  that  the  rear.  2nd.,  the  open  space  required  must  c 
the  application  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act  no  each  of  the  three  sides  abut  on  a similar  opr 


efforts  should  be  spared  to  prevent  the  streams  space  or  on  a street.  The  result  was  that  ll 
from  being  employed  as  vehicles  for  carrying  off  i open  space  could  never  be  blocked  in  by  adjoinir. 


sewage  or  manufacturing  refuse. 


1 buildings,  but  must  always  share  in  and  conlr. 


Professor  Hull,  in  his  paper  on  “The  Water  bute  to  the  through  ventilation  along  the  rear: 
Supply  of  St.  Helens,”  pointed  out  the  remarkable  all  the  adjacent  houses.  The  Artisans  Dwcllini 


fact  that  when  pumping  operations  first  com-  Acts  in  operation  were  too  numerous  and  coi 


menced  from  sources  in  the  new  red  .sandstone, 
the  supply  was  greater  than  it  proved  to  be  after 


plicated  to  be  treated  of  in  the  paper. 

The  City  engineer,  Mr.  II.  Percy  Boulnoi 


a few  years.  The  supply  was  at  it.s  maximum  at . prefaced  his  paper  by  pointing  out  the  fact  Ihi 
first  because  the  rock  was  saturated  with  storage  the  lecture  of  Dr.  Longstaff  was  followed  by  tv 


ater,  which  was  an  extra  source  over  and  above  papers  on  the  same  subject.  It  was  a me 
that  derived  from  annual  percolation,  and  which  coincidence.  They  .Miere  not  acting  in  collusio; 


would  be  exhausted  more  or  less  «.juickly  in  pro- ; and  therefore  it  showed  that  this  subject 


portion  to  the  extra  capacity  of  the  pumping  filling  many  minds.  The  paper  dealt  with  eig: 
machinery  over  and  above  that  necessary  to  draw  types  of  dwellings  built  in  blocks  .and  flat 


off  the  quantity  supplied  by  the  annual  percola-  which  are  termed  “tenement  houses,’  fi 
lion  due  to  the  rainfall.  The  water  derived  from  occupation  of  artisans.  Pacts,  mainly  drav; 


the  new  red  sandstone  rock  of  south-west  from  Liverpool,  were  put  forward  rather  ihi 
Lancashire  had  a permanent  temperature  of  opinions,  the  author  premising  that  the  tenar 


60'  F.  both  in  summer  and  winter,  M’as  pure  ami  of  houses  of  not  more  than  20/.  a year  rent 
wholesome,  and  contained  salts  and  carbonates  of  might  be  considered  the  “ working  classes,  ’ 


iron,  lime,  soda,  and  magnesia,  but  not  in  excess,  that  the  rent  to  be  paid  by  the  poorest  of  thd 


The  paper  by  Mr.  Spinks,  Lecturer  of  the  ought  not  to  exceed  is.  per  room  per  week 


Victoria  University,  led  to  ; 


•as  urged  that  persons  of  the  working  class 


_ -.J,--.  interesting  discus- 

sion. The  author  of  the  paper  said  the  people  could  not  possibly  pay  more  than  one-fifih 
waited  anxiously  for  the  time  when  our  rivers  their  income  in  rent,  including  rates 
shall  be  restored,  if  not  to  their  pristine  state,  at  taxes, 


and  labourers  earning  jierhaps  1 1 


any  rate  to  a condition  which  shall  in  i's  quality  or  20s.  a-week  must  be  housed  for 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  sanitarian,  and  in  its  or  4s.  per  week.  ftlany  letters  had  hd 


colour  be  no  longer  an  offence  to  the  least  aesthetic  written  to  him  protesting  aga:nst  the  Ct' 


amongst  us,  so  that  instead  of  being  a plague  and  poiation  allowing  the  erection  of  the  four-room 
a constant  danger  to  health,  by  day  and  night,  , cottages  of  the  now  prevailing  type,  on  the  grou 


the  river  shall  be  a sweetener  of  an  atmosphere  that  even  working  men’s  families  could  not  li 
’•  • • - ..  . - . decently  in  houses  with  such  limited  accommot 

In  response  to  this  suggestion  it  can  01 


which  is  sadly  too  polluted  from  other  sources, 
when  rescued  from  the  degrading  uses  to  which  it 
has  been  allowed  to  be  put  by  the  indifference  of 
some,  the  ignorance  of  others,  and  the  neglect  of 
many. 

The  discussion  of  the  three  papers  was  com- 
menced by  Sir  Charles  Cameron  (Dublin),  who, 
in  an  amusing  speech,  showed  how  completely 
doctors  differeil  as  to  the  extent  to  which  polluted 
streams  were  responsible  for  outbreaks  of 
epidemic  disease. 

Mr.  Alderman  Burt  (Richmond),  a member  of  . . 

the  Thames  Conservancy  Board,  described  the  per  week.  They  have  a continuous  balcony, 
difficulty  which  existed  formerly  of  restraining  the  level  of  each  floor,  and  a large  open  space 
local  bodies  or  manufacturers  from  polluting  the  * the  rear.  On  this  space  wash-houses  were  erect< 
neighbouring  rivers.  Under  the  old  law  of  But  neither  the  common  yard  nor  the  wash-hou 
twenty  years  ago  a notice  of  twelve  months  had  were  used  as  intended. 


tion. 

be  said  that  there  were  many  families  which  t 
not  require  more  than  two,  or  perhaps  thre 
ordinary  rooms  for  reasonable  conditions 
decency  and  health,  and  many  more  wliich  coi 
not  possibly  pay  a greater  rent  than  those  two, 
three  rooms  must  of  necessity  command. 

An  experienced  architect  in  1S65  designed  a 
built  for  his  own  investment  a block  three  stor 
high  containing  fifty  - one  tenements  of  fr 
medium-sized  rooms  let  at  from  4s.  fid.  to  5s.  t 


The  one  was  a harbe 

to  be  given  to  stop  the  flow  of  sewage  into  a ; for  filth,  and  the  others  have  fallen  to  ruin.  T 


stream.  The  period  had  been  shortened  from  . tenants  could  not  agree  in  the  joint  occupatic 


twelve  months  to  three  months,  and  the  pro- 
cedure was  much  more  effective. 


THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 
Mr.  Coldstraw  (Surveyor  of  Buildings,  Liver- 


10  per  cent,  of  the  houses  were  unoccupied. 

The  same  result  was  given  by  six  blocks  ered 
by  the  Corporation  in  1S68,  and  let  at  re 
averaging  is.  3^d.,  is.  4id.,  and  is.  5d.^  | 


pool)  sketched  the  improvements  in  buildings  ; room.  The  most  typical  cases  were  two  lai 
made  in  Liverpool  since  1S42,  when  the  Liverpool  { blocks  built  very  near  to  the  line  of  docks  at 


Building  Act  was  passed,  under  the  sanitary  I north  end.  Each  block  occupies  the  whole  of  c 
powers  possessed  by  the  municipality.  In  spite  ] side  of  a street  which  opens  at  each  end  inti 


of  several  Acts  of  Parliament  obtained  at  various ' main  road  where  tramways  are  laid.  No  o 
subsequent  periods,  the  condition  of  the  courts  ditions  could  be  more  favourable.  A large  cornu' 


and  cellar  dwellings  of  Liverpool  had  reached  a ! open  space  was  provided  at  the  rear  of 
climax  of  badness  in  1S63,  and,  until  the  Sanitary  j block.  Each  of  the  three  stories  formed  a se 


Amendment  Act  of  lSfi4  compelled  all  courts  of  I rate  “ fiat,  ’ and  had  a continuous  balcoriy 
less  than  25  ft.  wide  to  be  open  at  both  ends  for  their  ! along  the  front.  Every  house^  consisted  ol 


full  width  into  the  public  street,  not  much  progress 
was  possible.  Nearly  a fourth  of  the  population 
of  Liverpool,  viz.,  ii2,oco  jiersons,  at  that  time 
lived  in  3,173  courts  containing  iS, 610  houses. 
A by-law  as  to  open  spaces  made  under  the  Act 
was  even  more  effective  than  the  clauses  of  the 
Act  itself.  This  by-law  prescribed  that  every  new 
house  of  two  stories  in  height  should  have  an  open 
yard  at  the  rear  or  side  containing  at  least  150 
square  feet,  with  a distance  of  15  ft.  across 
between  the  back  of  the  house  and  the  opposite 
property  ; or  the  distance  across  in  the  case  of  a 
three-story  house  must  be  at  least  20  ft.,  and  for  a 
house  of  more  than  three  stories  25  ft.  This 
salutary  by-law  remained  in  force  until  1S90  ; and 
by  that  lime  there  had  been  built  in  accordance 
with  it  about  33,000  houses,  which,  at  five  persons 


living  room,  three  bedrooms,  and  a scullery  ’ 
other  convenient  places,  making  practicall) 
five-roomed  tenement.  But  even  if  we  reckor 
it  as  having  only  four  rooms,  it  would  be  fou 
that  as  the  rents  were  5s.,  4s.  fid.,  and  ^ 
according  to  the  height,  the  rale  per  room  \ 
but  IS.  3d.,  IS.  l4<l.,  or  Is.,  as  the  case  n 
be.  And  as  the  rent  includes  a free  gas  supf 
worth  say  3d.  per  week,  the  rate  per  room 
actually  reduced  to  is.  2|d.,  is.  o^d.,  and  11 
Surely,  it  will  be  said,  here  was  a succt 
Unfortunately,  the  facts  told  a different  t: 
Whether  it  is  that  the  houses  are  practically 
large  for  the  wretched  class  of  tenants,  who  mi; 
prefer  a two-roomed  house  at  half-a-crown  awt 
to  a four-roomed  one  at  4s.,  or  whether  the  p 
perty  generally  was  rather  unattractive  from 
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it  of  repair — not  a strong  reason  with  such 
ants — the  houses  “let”  badly.  Out  of  180 
emenls  in  the  street,  there  are  41,  or 
irly  23  per  cent.,  which  are  unoccupied,  and 
ny  of  which  have  apparently  been  so  for  years 
it.  Almost  all  the  houses  were  dirty  and 
lewhat  disreputable-looking.  The  fine  open 
ces  at  the  rear  were  of  no  advantage 
either  drying-grounds  or  playgrounds.  They 
re  places  for  refuse  and  ruffians.  The  tenants 
uld  not  even  keep  the  open  space  clean,  and  it 
1 to  be  scavenged  by  the  Corporation.  The 
teriment  is  therefore  a failure. 

Fwo  other  attempts  to  provide  dwellings  in 
cks  were  made  by  the  Corporation  in  1883  by 
: erection  of  the  Victoria-square  Dwellings  on  a 
: cleared  of  insanitary  property  by  compulsory 
iiolition,  and  in  1887  by  the  erection  of  four 
icks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  street, 
m premiated  designs  of  eminent  architects.  In 
first  case  the  average  rents  per  room  are 
8fl.,  2s.,  and  23.  Od.,  and  the  Corporation  arc 
e to  secure  a 2^-  per  cent,  return.  In  the 
ond  experiment  good  inexpensive  dwellings  on 
: block  system  have  been  provided,  and  the 
rporation  receives  about  35  per  cent,  interest, 

; the  rentals  are — for  two  rooms,  4s.  ; one 
»ni,  2s.  Therefore  the  desired  shilling  rate  has 
; been  nearly  reached.  The  conclusion  is  that, 
far  as  the  ordinary  builder  is  concerned,  the  past 
leriments  have  been  failures.  The  dilapidated 
1 dirty  condition  of  the  tenement  blocks  which 
in  the  hands  of  individual  owners,  and  tlie 
at  losses  which  those  owners  undoubtedly 
fer  from  low-class  and  unmanageable  tenants, 
in  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  such  blocks 
mid  be  owned  and  managed  by  powerful  bodies, 
npanies  or  corporations,  who  could  and  would 
;p  both  the  buildings  and  the  tenants  in  fairly 
:ent  ortler.  The  cheapest  of  cheap  dwellings 
uncpiestionably  wanted  ; they  can  only  be 
iplicd  by  the  strongest  of  strong  bands.  In  con- 
sion,  the  author  added  that  he  and  the  Surveyor, 

•.  Goldstraw,  has  been  equally  surprised  to  find 
•t  this  kind  of  property  did  not  pay. 

Discussion. 

iir  F.  S.  Powell,  who  opened  the  discussion, 
i they  were  dealing  more  with  minute  techni- 
ities  than  with  the  general  features  of  the  case, 

. it  had  been  made  clear  that  the  results  of 
; experiments  so  far  made  were  not  of  an 
louraging  character,  and  that  the  cost  of 
ividing  dwellings  in  which  the  poorest  of  our 
jple  could  live  in  decency,  not  to  say  in  com- 
t,  was  too  high  for  their  wages.  Parliament 
i given  power  to  the  municipalities  to  erect 
se  buildings,  but  had  at  first  given  them  no 
ver  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose.  Although 
i difficulty  ha'.l,  during  the  last  Session,  been 
lOved,  he  doubted  very  much  whether  it  would 
possible  to  make  the  construction  of  such 
ises  so  remunerative  as  to  attract  private 
lital. 

Dr.  Sykes  {Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  St. 
icras),  referred  to  tlie  aspect  of  this  perplexing 
istion  in  London,  where  half-a-dozen  large ; 
npanies  were  engaged  in  trying  to  solve  it, 
e experience  was  the  same.  The  large  blocks 
not  pay  3 per  cent.,  and  the  London  County 
ancil  had  been  obliged  to  increase  the  price  of 
ir  dwellings  because  they  could  not  pay  the  3!^ 
cent,  interest  on  the  money  laid  out.  In 
iidon  no  one  would  venture  to  fix  so  low  a 
t as  IS.  a room.  The  question  was  more  than 
juestion  of  cost  of  land,  it  was  a question 
the  amount  of  accommodation  to  be 
en.  Were  four  rooms  necessary?  By  means 
what  Mr.  Blashill  had  felicitously  called 
ociated  houses  was  it  not  possible  to  reduce 
necessary  accommodation  to  one  room  ? 
der  present  conditions  three  rooms  was  the 
jimuin  number  in  London.  They  must  have 
ng  room,  one  or  more  bedrooms,  a scullery 
1 washhouse.  The  minimum  rent  at  2s.  6d.  a 
m would  be  7s.  6d.  per  week.  If  Liverpool 
Id  not  make  these  houses  pay,  how  much  less 
)e  was  there  of  London  doing  so? 

■Ir.  11.  Collins  {District  Surveyor,  City  of 
idon)  who  said  he  had  special  experience  of 
class  of  buildings,  thought  that  in  Liverpool 
'e  must  be  gross  mismanagement  somewhere, 
could  point  to  a large  number  of  such  build- 
i paying  four  or  five  per  cent,  interest.  lie 
the  architect  of  blocks  of  buildings  in  Canon- 
amt  Deptford  which  paid  from  six  to  seven 
cent.  The  return  was  a matter  that  depended 
rely  on  the  management.  In  a block  of 
dings  in  which  three  families  resided  if  a child 
iny  of  them  damaged  a brick,  the  whole  of 
families  were  warned  that  if  it  recurred  they 
Id  all  have  to  go.  The  warning  was  gener- 
sufficient.  Mr.  Vigors,  of  the  Peabody  Fund, 


had  gone  into  an  elaborate  investigation  to  ascer- 
tain the  lowest  rent  which  could  be  demanded, 
and  he  found  that  it  was  is.  io\d.  per  room.  A 
client  of  his  was  about  to  invest  30,000/.  or 
40,0001.  under  his  direction  in  such  property,  not 
from  philanthrophic  motives  but  for  investment. 
On  the  Rothschild  property  the  dividend  paid  was 
4 per  cent.,  at  Waterloo  4 percent.,  East  London 
4 per  cent. 

Dr.  Sykes. — Out  of  capital? 

Mr.  Collins. — The  Rothschild's  are  not  the 
kind  of  people  to  pay  dividends  out  of  capital. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Pain  {Liverpool)  protested  against 
the  heretical  opinions  he  had  heard  broached  in 
this  Congress  under  the  (C§is  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute.  He  had  just  heard  philanthropy 
spoken  of  as  discreditable.  One  sapient 
president  had  suggested  a return  to  back-to-back 
houses,  another  sanitarian  advocated  that 
abomination  the  slop-closet,  and  now  we  were 
all  to  live  in  one  room.  Was  it  not  time  for  the 
Sanitary  Institute  to  disclaim  such  insanitary 
teachings  as  these  ? 

The  President  reminded  the  meeting  that  the 
President  of  the  Conference  of  the  Engineering 
Section  who  had  referred  to  hacU-to-back  houses 
was  not  an  officer  of  the  Sanitary  Institute.  He 
had  no  hesitation  himself  in  saying  that  it  was 
impossible  to  construct  hack-to-back  houses  with 
due  regard  lo  sanitary  principles. 

Mr.  Goldstraw  and  Mr.  Boulnois  severally 
replied,  the  latter  adding  his  absolute  condemna- 
tion of  back  to  back  houses.  He  agreed  that  it 
was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  to  have  been 
told  in  that  room  that  a back  lo  back  house  could 
be  made  sanitary. 

OTHER  SEC'ITONS. 

The  most  important  papers  read  in  other  sections 
were  one  forwarded  by  Sir  Douglas  Gallon,  and 
read  by  Dr.  Sykes,  on  “ The  Teaching  of  Hygiene 
in  Schools,”  and  one  re.ad  by  Mr.  Alderman  Burt, 
on  “The  Laws  relating  to  the  Acquisition  of  Land 
for  Isolation  Hospitals,”  &c. 


3Uustrations. 

WHITBY  ABBEY. 

IIE  beautiful  fragment  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  at  Whitby  takes  a foremost 
place  both  for  its  architecture  and  for  its 
position.  Raised  as  it  is  over  200  ft.  above  the 
sea,  the  grandeur  of  its  architecture  is  greatly 
enhanced,  and,  although  hut  a comparatively 
small  portion  remains,  its  detail  will  compare 
with  the  finest  examples  of  Early  English  and 
Decorated  work.  The  original  foundation  was 
that  of  a nunnery,  by  King  Oswy  of  Northumbria 
“in  fulfilment  of  a vow  made  before  his  great 
victory  over  the  heathen  King  Penda  of  Mercia, 
November  15,  655,  near  Seacroft,  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Aire,”  of  which  St.  Hilda,  niece  of  King 
Edwin,  was  the  first  prioress.  It  v.'as  refounded 
as  a monastery  by  William  de  J’ercy  in  the  time 
of  the  Conqueror.  The  present  buildings,  how- 
ever, are  later  in  date.  No  Norman  work  remains, 
and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  arm  and  the  tran- 
septs are  Early  English,  with  very  pure  and  beauti- 
ful detail.  Part  of  the  nave  is  of  this  date,  and 
the  other  parts  Decorated. 

From  its  exposed  position  on  the  summit  of  the 
cliffs,  it  has  suffered  severely  from  storms,  and 
within  the  present  century  large  portions  of 
the  church  have  fallen.  The  south  transept  fell 
in  1763,  the  west  front  fell  in  November,  1794, 
the  central  tower  (shown  in  old  engravings)  on 
June  25,  1830,  and  during  a storm  in  1839  a 
portion  of  the  choir  was  destroyed. 

When  complete  the  church  consisted  of  a 
nave  of  eight  bays  with  aisles,  transepts  pro- 
jecting two  bays  beyond  the  nave  and  choir, 
with  eastern  aisles,  a central  tower  rising  one 
story  above  the  ridges,  and  an  eastern  arm  of 
seven  bays  with  aisles.  The  present  remains 
consist  of  the  eastern  arm  fairly  complete,  but 
with  its  south  aisle  and  part  of  its  south  arcade 
and  clearstory  destroyed  ; the  north  transept 
fairly  perfect,  except  in  its  clearstory  ; one 
column  of  the  central  tower,  and  the  north 
l)ortions  of  the  north  aisle  wall  of  the  nave,  and 
west  end.  One  column  also  of  the  north  transept 
arcade  is  still  standing,  and  another  column  in 
the  nave  inscribed,  “ L.  Smelt.  Arm.  Erexit 
A.D.  1790.” 

There  are  four  periods  visible  in  the  present 
remains.  The  whole  of  the  eastern  arm  is  of  the 
first  period  of  Early  English,  including  apparently 
the  central  tower  column.  The  north  transept  is 
also  Early  English,  but  more  fully  developed  and 
more  elaborately  ornamenled,  and  the  first  three 
hays  of  the  nave  £;.re  apparently  qf  the  same 


period.  The  remaining  five  bays  of  the  nave  and 
the  west  front  are  of  very  beautiful  Decorated 
design  ; and  the  Perpendicular  ]jeriod  is  re]>re- 
sented  by  the  great  west  window  and  the  west 
window  of  the  north  aisle.  With  the  exception 
of  the  inscribed  column  already  alluded  to, 
nothing  of  a more  recent  date  remains. 

The  whole  of  ihe  site  of  the  nave  and  central 
tower  is  filled  with  large  masses  of  fallen  masonry, 
and  the  destruction  of  these  portions  of  the  church 
has  been  very  complete. 

Returning  once  more  to  the  choir,  the  whole  of 
this  and  of  the  transept  has  been  lighted  by 
lancets.  Three  tiers  of  triplets  form  the  design  of 
the  east  end,  flanked  by  turrets  square  below,  and 
becoming  octagonal  when  clear  of  the  roofs. 
These  turrets  contained  staircases  leading  to  the 
choir  roof,  approached  from  the  triforiuin  level. 
The  presbytery  arcade  consisted  of  deeply-moulded 
arches  standing  on  clusters  of  eight  columns,  the 
lower  member  of  the  plinth  being  of  octagonal 
form.  The  eastern  respond  was  of  a slightly 
different  form.  Above  the  arcade  was  a triforiuin 
— two  lancets  under  a semi-circular  enclosing 
arch,  the  lancets  themselves  being  subdivided. 
The  clearstory  was  a single  lancet  flanked  by  two 
blind  arches  on  either  side.  The  central  alley 
was  not  vaulted,  but  the  aisles  were,  and  the 
north  aisle,  with  the  exception  of  one  bay,  retains 
this  vaulting  in  fairly  perfect  condition.  On  the 
exterior  shallow  pilaster  buttresses  divided  the 
bays  of  the  clearstory,  and  buttresses  with  bold 
projections  and  chamfered  angles  divide  the  bays 
of  the  aisles.  Single  lancets  light  the  aisles,  the 
interiors  having  nook-shafts.  There  is  a severe 
simplicity  throughout  this  portion  of  the 
church,  there  being  no  carving  except  on 
the  corbels  of  the  shafts  which  supported 
the  roof  principals,  and  in  the  spandrels 
of  the  triforium  arches.  Tliere  are  traces  of 
altars  at  the  eastern  end — one  in  each  aisle,  and 
two  in  the  centre.  Three  aumbries  remain,  and 
are  shown  on  the  plan.  The  column  of  the  central 
tower  which  remains — that  at  the  north-east 
angle — is  a clustered  one  of  fifteen  shafts.  It 
remains  only  to  the  springing  level,  and  its  base  is 
buried  in  debris. 

The  north  transept  is  a very  beautiful  design, 
later  in  period  than  the  choir,  but  retaining  many 
of  its  features  most  elaborately  worked  out.  The 
northern  end  has,  like  the  east  end  of  the  choir, 
three  tiers  of  lancets,  and  above,  in  the  gables,  an 
elegant  wheel-window,  set  in  an  outer  order  of 
triangular  form.  Turrets  flank  the  centra!  gable. 
The  eastern  aisle  has  a single  Kancet  at  its  north 
end,  two  lancets  on  the  east  side  of  the  northern 
bay,  and  a single  lancet  in  the  southern  one.  There 
is  an  aumbrey  in  the  arcading  in  the  north  wall 
of  the  aisle,  and  distinct  traces  in  the  east  wall 
under  the  windows  of  the  altars  which  formerly 
stood  here.  The  inner  face  of  the  north  and  west 
walls  of  the  transept  are  arcaded — trefoil  arches, 
with  quatrefoiled  circles  in  the  spandrels — but  the 
detached  columns  which  supported  them  have 
been  destroyed.  Among  other  evidences  of  a 
later  period  is  the  carving  of  the  caps  in  many 
instances,  and  the  enrichment  of  the  arches 
with  dog-tooth  ornament.  The  exterior  of  this 
transept — the  Abbey  was  approached  from  the 
north-west — was  of  an  elaborate  description,  and 
the  buttresses  on  their  northern  and  western  faces 
were  ornamented  with  canopied  figures.  The 
figures  have  disappeared,  but  many  of  the  canopies 
remain.  There  was  a doorway  in  the  north-west 
angle  leading  to  the  staircase  in  the  turret,  and  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  north-east  turret  was  a 
similar  staircase.  What  remains  of  the  three 
eastern  bays  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  show 
it  to  have  been  probably  of  the  period  of  the 
transept.  It  was  vaulted,  and  had  a single  lancet 
in  each  bay.  The  buttresses  are  not  central  on 
the  outside,  and  although  the  u[jper  portions  have 
evidently  been  rebuilt,  they  do  not  bond  with  the 
main  wall  ; tlie  plinth  itself  remains  and  shows 
them  to  be  in  their  original  position.  Of  tlie 
remaining  five  bays  of  the  nave  aisle  the  wall 
and  windows  remain  of  the  first  two  westward  of 
the  Early  English  portion.  Each  bay  is  filled  by 
a large  four-light  Decorated  window,  of  very 
beautiful  design,  with  tracery  in  ihe  head  of  that 
type  known  as  “ Kentish,”  and  ornamented 
throughout  with  delicate  carving  and  mouldings. 
The  next  bay  has  a doorway  of  three  orders,  the 
inner  order  trefoiled,  and  from  evidences  on  the 
exterior  there  seems  but  little  doubt  that  the 
space  between  the  buttresses  was  vaulted  over  and 
formed  a porch  to  what  was  one  of  the  principal 
entrances  of  the  church.  Uf  tlie  remaining  two 
bays,  sufiicient  remains  to  show  that  lliey  had 
windows  of  the  same  character  as  the  two  still 
standing.  There  are  traces  of  a stoup  on  the 
western  side  of  the  doorway, 
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The  west  front  of  the  church  has  fared  badly, 
and  from  the  soft  nature  of  the  stone  has 
crumbled  more  than  the  other  portions.  But 
sufficient  remains  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  design.  In  the  centre,  set 
between  two  boldly-projecting  panelled  buttresses, 
*was  a large  doorway  of  five  orders,  with  rich 
mouldings  and  carved  caps.  The  inner  order 
was  apparently  sub-divided  (as  in  the  case  of 
Croyland,  shown  in  our  view  of  that  Abbey  in 
Builder,  September  ist)  with  a central  shaft  and 
double  doorways.  The  inner  face  of  the  walls 
was  panelled.  Over  this  was  a large  west  window, 
an  insertion  in  Perpendicular  limes,  and  iransomed. 
Flanking  the  window’  were  staircase  turrets 
communicating  with  the  roof  and  with  each 
other  by  means  of  a passage  across  the  splay  of 
the  window. 

There  were  also  similar  passages  in  front  of  the 
aisle  windows,  communicating  with  the  turrets  at 
the  angles  of  the  aisles,  which  had  staircases, 
ajiproached  by  doorways  in  the  angle,  leading  to 
the  aisle  roofs.  The  west  windows  of  the  aisles 
were  of  three  lights,  likewise  Perpendicular  inser- 
tions. That  on  the  north  side  remains  in  fairly 
good  condition. 

One  of  the  strongly-marked  characteristics  of 
this  building,  clearly  shown  by  the  ground  plan, 
is  the  considerable  divergence  of  the  nave  from 
the  line  of  the  transepts  and  eastern  arm.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  many  instances  occur — 
Bristol  Cathedral  (given  in  our  Cathedral  Series) 
was  a case  in  point.  At  Bristol  it  was  the 
rebuilding  on  earlier  foundations,  and  possibly 
it  may  he  the  same  at  Whitby.  Nothing  in  the 
site  at  Whitby  would  seem  to  have  rendered  such 
a treatment  necessary,  and  it  remains  as  a some- 
what remarkable  instance  of  orientation.  The 
bases  of  the  columns,  shown  in  outline  on  the 
plan,  do  not  at  present  exist,  but  it  has  not  been 
a matter  of  difficulty  to  complete  the  plan  of  the 
church  from  what  remains  with  accuracy. 

The  monastic  buildings  have  entirely  disap- 
peared. Much  stone  from  the  Abbey  has  doubt- 
less been  used  for  neighbouring  buildings,  notably 
for  the  building  known  as  the  Abbey  House, 
situated  south-west  of  the  church,  built  by  Sir 
Francis  Cholmley,  about  15S0,  and  dismantled 
about  100  years  back  on  account  of  serious  injury 
to  the  structure  by  storm. 

The  stone  used  in  the  Abbey  Church  is  of  two 
kinds  -a  brown  and  a grey  sandstone.  Both 
have  been  used  without  apparently  any  very 
definite  scheme  of  colour  having  entered  into  the 
minds  of  the  builders,  but  in  the  early  portions — 
the  choir  and  transept— the  use  of  the  greystone 
predominates  for  exterior  work,  and  from  its 
greater  durability  has  stood  the  effects  of  time  and 
weather  better  than  the  brown.  This  latter  has 
been  more  freely  used  in  the  Decorated  work  of 
the  nave,  and  consequently  its  detail  is  badly 
preserved.  Both  stories  seem  to  have  been  used 
in  about  equal  proportion  for  the  interior. 

The  total  internal  length  of  the  church  is 
283  ft.,  the  breadth  across  the  choir  62  ft.,  the 
breadth  and  projection  of  the  north  transept  44  ft. 
and  36  ft.  respectively,  and  the  breadth  of  the  choir 
62  ft.  There  are  no  monuments  remaining. 


ST.  LAWRENCE'S  MONASTERY  AND 
COLLEGE,  AMPLEFORTII. 

The  illustration  shows  bird's-eye  view  from 
the  north-west  of  the  scheme  of  proposed  new 
buildings  at  St.  Lawrence’s  Monastery  and 
College,  Ampleforth,  as  revised  from  the  compe- 
tition plans  published  in  a previous  number. 

The  part  being  proceeded  with  at  present  is  the 
south  block  of  the  monasterj’,  extending  from  the 
church  up  to  the  return  west  wing,  forming  the 
west  side  of  the  monastery  quad. 

The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  July  last  by 
the  Bishop  of  Newport  and  Menevia. 

The  new  building  will  provide  twenty-five 
monks’  cells,  monks’  calefactory,  lecture-rooms, 
music-room,  work-rooms,  and  large  (temporary) 
library,  &c.,  lay  brothers’  calefactory  work-rooms, 
8:c. , die. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  that  the  west  wing 
when  built  will  provide  further  cell  accommoda- 
tion (for  forty  monks  altogether),  lecture-rooms, 
cVc. , and  the  large  monastery  library  at  the  end 
of  the  wing. 

The  south  block  on  the  east  side  of  the  church 
extending  from  the  church  up  to  the  present 
college  buildings,  built  in  1862  (shaded  on  plan) 
will  be  appropriated  to  further  extension  of  the 
college — new  class  • rooms,  libraries,  and  play- 
rooms, and  a large  additional  dormitory  for  fifty 
more  boys. 

The  new  refectory  for  the  boys  and  the  monks' 


refectory  are  placed  at  the  back,  adjacent  to  the 
new  kitchen  and  servants’  offices. 

The  approachfrom  thellospilium  (Guest  House) 
to  the  monastery,  college,  and  church  is  by  the 
Hospitium  corridor  down  the  grand  double  stair- 
case to  the  central  hall  (43  ft.  by  31  ft.)  opposite 
the  north  transept  and  entrance  to  the  church, 
and  whence  the  monastery,  cloister,  and  college 
corridor  (together  over  500  ft.  long)  branch  off  to 
west  and  east. 

The  plan  given  hardly  shows  this  very  clearly, 
beit^g  an  attempt  to  show  the  ground  floor  of 
Hospitium  and  the  general  ground  floor  plan 
together  ; whereas  the  Hospitium  ground  floor  is 
20  ft.  above  the  ground  floor  level  of  monastery 
and  college. 

The  approach  for  “ Externs  ” (from  the  village) 
and  for  servants,  to  the  church  is  by  a separate 
corridor  (over  the  cloister  shown  in  view  running 
north  up  to  the  high  road)  cut  off  altogether  from 
access  to  the  college  or  monastery  enclosure. 

The  monks  at  Ampleforth  are  of  the  Benedic- 
tine order — the  order  to  which  we  owe  most  of 
our  old  cathedral  churches,  and  their  house  claims 
descend  from  a continuous  tradition  with  the  pre- 
Reformation  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Peters  at 
Westminster. 

When  the  last  Abbot  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  his 
monks  driven  from  Westminster,  some  of 
them  settled  at  Dreulewort,  in  Lorraine,  and 
resumed  their  monastic  life.  There  they  re- 
mained till  the  French  Revolution  drove  them 
and  all  religious  orders  out  of  France.  Under 
Prior  Appleton  they  eventually  settled  down  at 
Ampleforth  in  1S02,  in  the  old  manor-house. 

The  old  buildings,  which  have  been  gradually 
extended  since  that  lime,  are  now  doomed  to 
give  way  to  others  more  suitable  and  worthy 
of  the  better  prospects  and  position  of  the 
Monastery ; and  the  Church,  though  only  built 
about  thirty  years  ago,  is  not  now  thought  good 
enough  for  the  wants  or  ambition  of  the  monks. 

An  entirely  new  church,  on  a larger  scale 
altogether,  is  shown  in  the  perspective  view. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Bernard  Smith,  of  London. 

B.  S. 


CARTOON  FOR  AN  ALTAR-PIECE. 

This  drawing,  by  Mr.  G.  Woolliscrofc  Rhead, 
occupied  a central  and  prominent  place  in  the 
Architectural  Room  at  the  last  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition.  It  was  a design  made  for  the  ex- 
hibition only,  and  has  not  as  yet  been  carried  out. 

As  an  attempt  to  treat  the  tragic  subject  of  the 
Crucifixion  in  what  is  called  a decorative  manner, 
while  suggesting  something  more  than  mere  deco- 
rative effect,  it  is,  we  think,  very  successful.  The 
level  bars  of  landscape  and  cloud  contrast  effec- 
tively with  the  upright  lines  of  the  main  composi- 
tion, and  give  at  the  same  time  an  exoression  of 
solemnity  to  the  whole.  The  kneeling  figures 
almost  entirely  hidden  in  drapery  were  perhaps 
suggested  by  Flaxman’s  not  infrequent  treatment 
of  the  figure  in  this  manner. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Burnley,  Lancashire. — In  a limited  com- 
petition for  proposed  new  Congregational  Church 
and  school  extension  in  Holiingreave  - road, 
Burnley,  the  committee,  with  the  assistance  of 
their  assessor,  Mr.  Dawson,  I'.R.I.B. A.,  of 
Lancaster,  awarded  the  first  premium  to  Messrs. 
Hilchon,  Son,  & Lancaster,  architects,  Burnley, 
and  the  second  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Landless,  architect, 
Nelson.  The  school  extension  is  placed  under 
the  chapel,  and  consists  of  eight  class-rooms  and 
one  larger  room,  with  the  necessary  conveniences. 
The  chapel  proper  will  be  72  ft.  by  45  ft.,  with 
shallow  transepts  at  the  north  end,  and  gallery 
over  the  south  end.  The  sealing  accommodation 
is  reckoned  at  about  650.  The  committee  have 
already  met  and  instructed  the  architects  to 
prepare  the  working  drawings. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Manchester  Society  of  Akchitects. 
— The  first  meeting  in  the  session  of  1894-5, 
was  held  at  36,  George-street  on  the  2nd 
inst.,  and  the  President,  Mr.  John  Holden, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  F.S.I.,  delivered  his  address  to  the 
members.  After  reviewing  the  proceedings  con- 
nected with  the  reconstruction  of  the  society  in 
1891,  which  had  resulted  in  a large  increase  in  the 
membership,  which  now  numbered  135,  he  urged 
the  members  generally  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  objects  of  the  society,  and  by  close  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  and  regulations  to  minimise 
the  labours  of  the  honorary  officers.  He  then 


paid  a kindly  tribute  to  the  memory  of  those 
gentlemen  who  had  been  removed  from  the  roll 
of  members  by  death,  viz  ; — Messrs.  John  Eigood,' 
Joseph  S.  Crowiher,  William  Charles  Tuke,: 
James  Maxwell,  and  Lawrence  Booth,  all  good' 
men,  whose  loss  would  be  especially  felt  by  the 
older  members  of  the  society ; also  of  MC 
J.  li.  P.  Leresebe,  Barrisler-al-Law  and 
Stipendiary,  who  had  for  the  last  ten  years 
occupied  the  position  of  Honorary  Legal  Advisen 
to  the  society.  At  the  same  lime  he  informed  them 
that  the  council  had  nominated  Mr.  William 
Goidtborpe,  Barristcr-at-Law,  as  his  siiccessoff 
and  that  he  had  accepted  the  appointment.; 
After  briefly  touching  upon  the  question  0 
competitions,  of  buililers  depositing  priceci 
quantities  for  works  to  be  carried  out,  and  olhei 
matters,  he  also  said  that  he  hoped  before  long 
to  see  a Chair  of  Architecture  founded  at  thr 
Victoria  University;  this  would  be  a great  advan- 
tage to  the  students,  and  he  advised  them  b) 
increased  efforts  to  show  that  this  would  be  appre- 
ciated by  them.  He  then  addressed  the  senioii 
members,  strongly  urging  them  to  contribute  tc 
the  education  of  the  younger  members  by  reading 
papers,  by  giving  information  on  matters  con 
nected  with  the  profession,  and  by  supplemenliaj 
the  books  in  the  library,  especially  referring  t( 
the  very  generous  gift  of  books  by  ^Irs.  Whitaker; 
the  widow  of  the  late  William  Wilkinson  Whitaker, 
architect,  of  Manchester.  InaddressingtheyoungO; 
members,  the  President  urged  them  by  carefu 
study,  and  by  passing  the  necessary  examination, 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  t( 
qualify  themselves  to,  in  their  turn,  lake  oliicea. 
Presidents  or  Vice-Presidents  of  this  Society,  anc 
to  carry  on  the  work  which  lias  for  the  last  thiiT 
years  been  going  on,  and  which  has  giveri  W 
Society  the  first  place  out  of  London.  The  Preside 
afterwards  delivered  the  prizes  which  had  beer 
awarded  to  the  students  for  work  during  the  pas 
session,  the  principal  prize  of  books  of  th* 
value  of  ten  guineas,  for  the  most  satisfactory  pro 
gre.ss  made  by  the  Society  s students  in  lh< 
architectural  classes  arranged  by  the  Council  will 
the  committee  of  the  Technical  School,  bein| 
awarded  to  John  Orinrod,  and  ihesecond  prize  o 
five  guineas  being  divided  between  William  S 
Beaumont  and  Alfred  R.  Paiker,  whilst  the  othe 
prizes  respectively  were  given  to  A.  K.  Corbett 
J.  C.  Dewhurst.  Isaac  Taylor,  and  T.  W.  Iloolley 
Glashow  Ari-hitei  'ilrai-  Association 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Ti’.esd| 
evening  in  the  rooms  ii4«  West  Campbell-street 
Mr.  A.  N.  Paterson,  President,  in  the  chair 
Mr.  W'm.  Fraser,  A.R.I.B..-\.,  read  a paper  01 
the  “ Planning  of  Country-Houses,”  being  a con 
tinuation  of  the  series  of  essays  on  jilanninj 
contributed  by  members  during  last  session 
Treating  the  subject  in  the  wider  meaning  of  ih' 
term,  and  dealing  with  cottages  and  villas,_  a 
well  as  the  larger  country-houses,  he  emphasi^ 
several  mailers  to  be  attended  to  in  the  plan* 
of  cottages  for  labourers,  pointing  out  that  IFire 
or  four  rooms,  consisting  of  a living-room,  sleep 
ing-ronm  for  parents,  one  for  boys,  and  one  fo 
girls  are  necessary  for  the  requirements  of  decency 
Passing  to  a descriptinn  of  villas  and  larger  house 
he  mentioned  how  difficult  it  is  to  say  absolutel 
what  are  the  exact  requirements  of  a counlfl 
house,  as  the  plan  is  greatly  influenced  by  ih 
particular  ideas  of  a client,  and  by  the  amount  c 
money  he  is  prepared  to  spend.  The  chief  point 
to  be  considered  were  isolation  of  the  inhabitC' 
rooms  from  the  working  part  of  the  house,  cod 
venier.ee  and  compactness,  light  and  air,  aspM 
and  prospect,  all  of  which  taken  together  lend  t 
make  a comfortable  home.  The  essayist  the: 
touched  more  particularly  on  the  different  apart 
ments  of  ?.  house,  describing  in  sorne  detail  tliei 
sizes,  requirements,  and  position  in  relation  t 
cne  another.  He  strongly  advocated  the  use  c 
the  hall  in  small  houses  as  a living  room,  therrt 
saving  the  space  occupied  by  the  ordinary  lobby. 


Discovery  of  a Roman  Villa  near  Card^ 
—There  have  lately  been  discovered,  on  the  El 
racecourse  near  Cardiff,  the  remains  of  an  extensiv 
Roman  villa,  which  are  being  uncovered  by  tti 
Cardiff  Naturalists'  Society.  The  results  so  far  ai 
described  as  being  most  satisfactory,  and  prove  IJi 
existence  of  prehistoric  dwellings,  upon  the  found? 
tions  of  which  a large  and  important  Roman  nuII 
was  erected.  There  are  indications  also  tiiat  whe 
this  had  fallen  into  decay,  a smaller  Roman  villa  W£ 
built  upon  its  foundations.  The  remains  of  tb 
walls  at  present  discovered  are  of  great  thicknei 
and  solidity.  Among  other  articles  unearthed  wei 
flint  arrow-heads,  large  quantities  of  tessera-,  fraj 
ments  of  Samian  ware  and  black  pottery,  a coi 
siderable  quantity  of  coloured  and  figured  wa 
plaster,  Roman  coins  of  various  dates,  fibula,  an 
broken  glass. 
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Notes  on  the  Testing  and  Use  of  Hydraulic  Cement. 
By  Fred  P.  Spalding,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.Y.  Ithaca:  Andrus  & Church,  1893.  Pp. 
vi.  and  108. 

nlllS  little  book  is,  according  to  the 
preface,  “designed  for  use  as  a text- 
book, in  a short  course  of  instruction, 
as  well  as  to  serve  ti'.e  purpose  of  a hand- 
book in  tlie  laboratory.”  The  nature  and  pro- 
jierlies  of  cements  are  briefly  and  carefully 
described  in  ihc  first  chapter,  but  we  must 
take  exception  to  the  statement  on  page  20, 
running  thus,  “ When  the  cement  is  finely  ground 
and  the  sand  of  good  quality,  a mortar  composed 
o( equal  parts  oi  each  will,  as  a general  thing,* 
finally  attain  a strength  as  high  as,  or  higher  than, 
that  of  the  neat  cement.”  Experiments  liave 
shown  that  an  increase  of  strength  does  accrue 
through  the  addition  of  a small  proportion  of  good 
sand  or  of  coarse  cement  grains,  but  not  to  the 
extent  stated  by  Mr.  Spalding.  Chapter  II.  is 
entitled  “ Cement  testing,”  and  contains  articles 
on  “objects  of  testing,  weight  and  specific 
gravity,  fineness,  rate  of  setting,  tensile  strength, 
ordinary  tests  for  soundness,  accelerated  tests 
for  soundness,  chemical  analysis,  compressive  tests, 
adhesive  tests,  microscopic  examinations,  abrasive 
tests,  and  air-slaking.”  Forty-seven  pages  arc 
devoted  to  this  chapter,  and  of  these  no  less  than 
sixteen  are  occupied  by  the  article  on  tensile 
strength  ; the  other  subjects  are  therefore  treated 
with  a brevity  which,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
ought  to  have  been  avoided.  For  instance,  in  the 
sections  on  adhesive  and  abrasive  tests,  nothing  is 
said  as  to  the  results  which  good  cement  ought  to 
give  when  subjected  to  these  tests  ; the  student, 
therefore,  is  left  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
standards  he  ought  to  adopt  in  practice.  Again, 
we  are  simply  told  that  “ the  compressive  strength 
of  mortar  is  commonly  stated  to  be  about  ten  times 
its  tensile  strength,  although  there  is  of  course  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  actual  ratio.”  It 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  the  author 
had  said  that  the  mortar,  of  which  this  common 
statement  is  made,  is  a i to  3 mixture  of  cement 
and  sand,  and  that  the  ratio  between  tension  and 
compression  varies  between  i to  7 and  i to  20. 
No  figures  are  given  to  show  the  eflect  of 
different  proportions  of  sand  in  mortar,  and  the 
transverse  strength  of  cements  and  mortars  is  not 
mentioned  at  all.  Two  statements  of  the  autlior  as  i 
to  the  adhesive  and  cohesive  strength  of  cement, 
although  they  are  not  quite  contradictory,  yet  do 
not  bear  juxtaposition ; on  pages  24  and  25  we 
read  : — “ It  has  been  found  in  general  that  the 
cohesive  and  adhesive  strengths  vary  in  somewhat 
the  same  manner  for  different  material,  and  tho 
determination  of  cohesive  strength  is  commonly 
relied  upon  as  a test  of  value,”  while  on  page  71 
we  read: — “It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
adhesive  strength  is  not  necessarily  proportional  to 
that  of  cohesion,  even  when  the  fineness  is  the 
same,  and  that  different  varieties  of  cement  may 
possess  the  property  of  adhesion  in  quite  different 
degrees.”  Mr.  Mann’s  experiments,  we  may  ob- 
serve, showed  that  the  ratio  between  the  adhesive 
and  cohesive  (or  tensile)  strength  of  neat  cement 
varied  from  about  i to  5 to  i to  9 at  seven  days, 
and  from  i to  3 to  i to  5 at  twenty-eight  days. 
Chapter  III.  is  entitled  “The  Use  of  Cement,” 
and  extends  to  nineteen  pages  only.  The  section 
on  the  freezing  of  mortar  is  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory, but  the  subject  is  fraught  with  difficulties, 
and  the  final  word  cannot  yet  be  spoken  on  it. 
Chapter  IV.  consists  of  a list  of  periodical  litera- 
ture relating  to  hydraulic  cement,  which,  although 
not  exhaustive,  will  prove  extremely  useful  to  the 
student.  In  some  parts  of  the  book  there  is,  as 
we  have  already  indicated,  a certain  lack  of 
definiteness,  but  on  the  whole,  we  can  recommend 
the  work  as  a clear  and  concise  statement  of  the 
main  facts  relating  to  the  testing  and  use  of 
hydraulic  cement  with  which  the  student  ought  to 
be  acquainted. 


The  Practical  Designing  of  Structural  dronu'ork. 

By  Henry  Adams,  M.InstC.E.  London: 

E.  & F.  N.  Spon.  1894. 

The  system  of  employing  large  quantities  of  iron 
and  steel  in  modern  buildings  is, now  so  much 
adopted  that  it  becomes  desirable  for  architects 
to  be  acquainted  with  those  principles  upon  which 
the  design  of  girders  and  columns  are  based. 

In  America,  where  this  method  of  construction 
is  so  extensively  used,  the  ironwork  required  is 
often  of  such  a complicated  character,  that  good 
designs  can  only  be  prepared  by  those  who  have 

• Tim  iialics  are  ours. 


made  this  branch  of  the  profession  a specialty,  but 
in  this  country  the  work  is  generally  of  such  a simple 
nature  that  anyone  having  but  a moderate  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  would  be  able  to  do  all  that 
is  required. 

At  intervals,  during  the  last  ten  years,  the 
author  of  the  above  work  has  issued  small 
pamphlets  on  the  calculations  and  designs  of 
ironwork  for  simple  structures.  These  were 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  the 
Engineering  Department  of  the  City  of  London 
College,  and  as  they  have  proved  of  considerable 
use  to  engineers  and  architects  in  actual  practice, 
Mr.  Adams  has  now  republished  them  in  one 
volume,  adding  several  new  notes  and  other 
information  relating  to  the  subject. 

The  author  commences  by  showing  bow  to 
make  all  tlie  necessary  calculations  for  a cast-iron  ; 
girder,  and  for  a flitched  beam.  After  describing 
various  kinds  of  rivetted  joints  he  proceeds  to 
show  how  to  prepare  the  working  drawings  for  a 
wroughl-iron  plate  girder  to  support  a load  of 
twenty-five  tons  distributed  over  a span  of  20  feet. 
Besides  these  examples  there  will  be  found  com- 
plete information  on  designing  cast-iron  columns, 
small  lattice  girders,  and  wrought-iron  roof- 
Irusses.  The  calculations  necessary  to  proportion 
all  parts  of  these  structures  are  always  clearly 
given  and  explained,  and  followed  in  each  case 
by  a working  drawing,  so  that  the  student  is  able 
to  see  how  the  formulie  he  has  made  use  of  are 
applied  in  practice. 

The  book  will  recommend  itself  to  those  com- 
mencing the  study  of  ironwork,  because  it  is 
written  in  a thoroughly  practical  manner,  and  as 
each  division  of  the  subject  has  a chapter  to  itself, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  master  the  whole  work 
before  any  of  its  contents  can  be  applied. 

It  was  not  the  aim  of  the  author  to  produce  a 
book  dealing  with  difficult  ironwork,  but  it  will 
be  found  he  has  omitted  but  very  little  that  is 
likely  to  be  of  general  use  in  the  office  of  an 
engineer  or  architect. 


Designing  Ironsuork.  By  IIiiNRY  Adams, 

M.Inst.C.E.  London:  60,  Queen  Victoria- 

street,  1S94. 

In  the  first  series  of  pamphlets  published  under 
a similar  title  the  author  only  dealt  with  ironwork 
structures  of  a comparatively  simple  character, 
suitable  for  explaining  the  principles  of  practical 
designing  to  those  commencing  the  study  of  this 
subject.  In  the  second  series  now  being  pub- 
lished the  author  proposes  to  show  the  method  of 
designing  work  of  a more  advanced  type,  and  the 
first  part,  consisting  of  some  twenty-six  pages,  is 
wholly  occupied  with  the  calculations  and  work- 
ing-drawings of  a steel  box-girder,  having  an 
effective  span  of  50  ft. 

Everything  that  is  necessary  for  the  student  to 
know  to  enable  him  to  design  a girder  of  this 
kind  is  clearly  explained,  and  there  would  be  no 
difiiculty  in  constructing  the  work  from  the  infor- 
mation oh  the  drawing  given  by  the  author. 


Stresses  in  Girder  and  Roof  Trusses.  By  F.  R. 

Johnson,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  London:  E.  Sc  F. 

N.  Spon.  1894. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  attempted  to  simplify 
the  calculation  of  stresses  in  lattice  girders  and 
roof  trusses  by  giving  stress  constants  for  both 
dead  and  live  loads,  which  only  require  to  bs 
multiplied  by  the  panel  load  to  give  the  maximum 
stress  in  any  member  of  a truss. 

We  think  that  most  engineers  and  architects 
who  have  such  .structures  to  design  will  prefer  tc 
make  their  calculations,  step  by  step,  in  the 
usual  way  ; when  these  are  made,  however,  they 
can  be  rapidly  checked  by  the  many  tables  given 
in  Mr.  Johnson’s  book. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus.  By  Mathew  Wyatt.  London : 
Whittaker  & Co.  1894. 

This  little  book  has  been  written  for  students 
: reading  without  the  aid  of  .a  tutor,  and  the  author 
has,  therefore,  fully  worked  out  all  the  examples 
given  to  illustrate  the  subject. 

A very  moderate  accjuaintance  only  with  this 
branch  of  mathematics  often  proves  of  great  value 
to  the  scientific  man,  and  as  Mr.  Wyatt  explains 
the  fundamental  principles  in  such  a simple 
•manner,  anyone  with  a little  trouble  could  in  a 
short  lime  learn  quite  sufficient  from  his  book  for 
most  practical  purposes. 


A Handbook  of  Ornament ; avitk  goo  Plates, 

By  Franz  Sales  Meyer,  Professor  at  the 
School  of  Applied  Art,  Karlsruhe.  Second 
English  edition,  revised  by  Hugh  Stannus, 
F.R.I.B.A,  London:  B.  T.  Batsford.  1894. 
Mr.  Stannus  states  in  his  preface  that  his  chief 


object  in  editing  the  English  translation  of  Herr 
Meyer’s  book  has  been  to  revise  the  terminology, 
and  to  render  it  more  clear  for  students,  without 
any  alteration  and  addition  which  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  original  author’s  work. 

That  the  English  translation  of  Herr  Meyer’s 
book  has  been  appreciated  in  this  country  is 
evident  from  the  fact  of  a second  edition  being 
called  for.  As  an  analysis  and  classification  of 
the  various  forms  and  applications  of  ornament  it 
is  remarkably  full  and  comprehensive,  and  should 
be  a very  useful  book  for  study  or  reference, 
though  we  do  not  think  anyone  will  be  stirred  by 
it  to  artistic  enthusiasm,  or  will  be  helped 
towards  becoming  an  artist  by  the  study  of 
its  pages.  Like  some  other  German  works 
on  ornamental  art,  it  is  full  of  information 
but  evinces  little  artistic  feeling  ; there 
is  a hard  mechanical  character  about  the 
majority  of  the  illustrations  which  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  attract  the  English  student,  however  it 
may  appeal  to  the  German.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  schools  of  ornament — Indian,  Saracenic, 
and  Byzantine,  for  instance — hardly  seem  to  be 
illustrated  at  all ; and  the  illustrations  contain  a 
great  deal  of  very  bad  ornament,  the  badness  of 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  evident  to  the  mind  of 
the  author,  and  of  course  is  not  pointed  out  to  the 
reader.  In  short,  no  one  is  likely  to  be  made  an 
artist  by  the  study  of  the  book,  though  it  gives  a 
learned  if  not  quite  complete  historical  rhume  of 
various  types  of  ornament. 


Les  Saint- Anbin.  Par  Adrien  Moreau.  Paris: 

Librairie  de  I’Art.  1S94. 

The  Saint- Aubins,  of  whom  M.  Moreau  gives  us 
a biographical  sketch  with  a number  of  illustra- 
tions of  their  designs  and  portraits,  were  designers 
mainly  of  ornamental  work,  head-pieces,  See., 
in  the  pretty  but  affected  French  style  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  This  at  least  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  work  of  Augustin 
Saint-Aubin,  varied  by  fashionable  portraits 
and  occasional  representations  of  ceremonial 
scenes.  There  are  three  of  the  family  whose 
works  are  illustrated  : Charles-Germain,  Gabriel, 
and  Augustin,  the  latter  being  the  most  impor- 
tant and  the  most  largely  illustrated.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  some  of  the  scenes  illus- 
trated, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social  his- 
torian. The  decorative  designs  have  an  old- 
fashioned  grace  and  fancy  of  their  own,  but  are 
in  a style  the  interest  of  which  at  the  present  day 
is  chiefly  historical.  We  may  be  grateful,  how- 
ever, for  a book  giving  us  some  information  about 
a family  of  French  artists  of  the  last  century  about 
whom  little  is  known  in  England. 


CoiTCsponbcncc. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

THE  NEW  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT, 

Sir, — I have  read  with  much  interest,  and,  I may 
add,  with  much  satisfaction,  your  leading  article 
upon  the  London  Building  Act,  1894.  Theic  is, 
however,  one  passage  to  which  I must  take  ex- 
ception, since  you  are  evidently  under  a total 
misconception  as  to  the  facts. 

Alluding  to  those  portions  of  clauses  13  and  41 
which  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  clause 
“ dwelling-houses  to  be  inhabited  or  adapted  to  be 
inhabited  by  persons  of  the  working  class."  you  go 
on  to  say:  “These  provi.sions  we  take  to  be  in 
reality  bids  for  the  working-class  vote  on  the  part  of 
the  Council.  That  such  bids  should  be  made  on  the 
part  of  a body  of  such  political  prejudices  as  the 
London  County  Council  has  turned  out  to  be  need 
surprise  no  one  ; but  that  they  should  be  solemnly 
incorporated  in  an  .\ct  ostensibly  designed  for  the 
general  public  welfare  is  contemptible."  That  such 
insinuations  should  be  made  against  the  Council  is 
the  not  unnatural  result  of  its  past  actions,  but  that 
in  the  panicular  instance  the  accusation  is  wholly 
unfounded  I most  positively  assert.  As  the  in- 
structions to  the  draughtsman  have  all  passed 
through  me,  I am  in  a position  to  know  the  facts,  if 
anyone  is.  Briefly,  the  history  of  the  matter  is  as 
follows  : — 

The  deposited  Bill  treated  all  domestic  buildings 
alike,  but  the  provisions  as  to  open  space  at  the  rear 
of  houses  met  with  such  a storm  of  opposition  from 
architects  and  surveyors,  especially  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  large  London  estates,  and  of  great 
eminence  in  their  profession,  that  it  was  felt  to  be 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  carry  the  Bill  in  that  form. 
We  pleaded  that  the  “ Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1890,”  compelled  the  Council  to  clear 
away  slums  at  enormous  cost  to  the  ratepayers. 
Moreover,  the  mere  closing  of  old  houses  as  provided 
for  by  the  Act,  was  but  too  likely  to  intensify  the 
evil,  s'ince  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  owners 
from  replacing  old  cottages  by  lofty  buildings  that 
were  even  worse  from  a health  point  of  view,  and 
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that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  several  cases  portions  of 
new  buildings  had  been  closed  under  magistrate's 
orders  as  unjit  for  human  habitation.  On 
behalf  of  the  ratepayers  we  pleaded  for  protec- 
tion. Our  opponents  could  not  but  recognise 
the  strength  of  our  position,  but  said  that  the  argu- 
ment did  not  apply  to  better-class  houses,  and  con- 
sequently an  attempt  was  made  to  meet  them  by 
defining  in  terms  of  measuiement  the  houses  that 
were  to  be  especially  dealt  with.  I insisted  repeatedly 
upon  the  necessity  of  *'  applying  the  two-foot  rule.” 
but  was  at  length  compelled  to  yield,  with  the  result 
that  the  vague  words  were  substituted.  The  dis- 
tinctive treatment  was  initiated  years  ago  by 
“Torrens'  Acts"  and  “Cross's  Acts."  now  in- 
corporated iu  the  “ Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  .\ct,  1890."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
evils  of  overcrowding — i c. , of  deficient  liglit  and  air 
— are  met  with  much  more  frequently,  or  to  a more 
serious  extent,  in  the  bouses  thus  vaguely  alluded  to, 
and  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  little  or  no 
difficulty  has  in  practice  arisen  from  the  lack  of  a 
definition.  Barristers  seem  to  abhor  definitions, 
and  persuaded  the  Parliamentary  Committees  to 
strike  out  our  definitions  of  “ building " and  “struc- 
ture." 

Whatever  the  objections  may  be  to  differential 
treatment,  the  Council  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  it. 
The  idea  originatad  in  the  brains  of  such  men  as  the 
late  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  late  Mr.  Torrens,  and 
Lord  Cross  before  the  creation  of  the  London 
County  Council,  and  was  imported  into  the  London 
Building  Act  by  men  outside  the  Council,  whose 
object  in  “bidding  for  the  working  class  vole"  is 
not  apparent. 

.■\  word  as  to  the  “ centre  of  the  roadway.”  The 
object  in  making  the[defined  centre  remain  the  legal 
centre  is  to  make  the  owner  on  cither  side  set  back 
to  a like  extent,  so  that  each  shall  in  turn  contribute 
an  equal  amount  to  the  widening. 

You  do  not  seem  to  have  noticed  that  an 
“ inhabited  " room  includes  a “living  room  " as  well 
as  a room  in  which  some  person  passes  the  night. 

Compensation  is  not  granted  to  owners  for  greater 
width  of  road  than  40  ft.  in  all  cases. 

Clause  49,  regulating  the  height  of  buildings  in 
reference  to  the  width  of  streets  is  a re-enactment. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  logical,  but  it  is  a strong  induce- 
ment to  owners  to  lay  out  new  streets  50  ft.  in 
width.  The  height  in  this,  as  in  all  case?,  is 
measured  in  the  manner  described  in  definition  {21), 
and  does  not  include  the  roof. 

G.  B.  L0N’GST.\FF, 

Chairman  of  the  Building 
.•\ct  Committee  of  the  L.C.C. 

***  We  ought  to  have  renieml)ered,  certainly,  that 
the  separate  definition  of  “height  of  a building” 
covered  the  case  of  the  street  less  than  50  ft.  wide. 
As  to  the  “habitable  room"  we  perfectly  understand 
the  Act,  and  Dr.  Longstaff  misses  cur  point.  A 
room  is  “ inhabited  " if  it  is  slept  in  at  night  or  if 
it  is  connected  with  a room  which  is  supposed  to  be 
slept  in  at  night ; otherwise  not.  Our  criticism  was 
that  rooms  such  as  ofiices  and  chambers,  in  which 
people  often  pass  many  hours  daily,  but  which  arc 
not  connected  with  any  sleeping-room  and  therefore 
not  legally  “ inhabited,"  ought  to  have  been  classed 
also  us  “ inhabited"  rooms,  and  that  it  is  a sanitary 
defect  in  the  Act  that  they  aie  not. — Eu. 


Ube  Student’s  Coliiiiin. 

DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
S U P P L V.  — X I \' . 

STOR.MiE  OF  \VATER  {continued). 

Hue  site  of  the  embankment,  or  dam, 
having  been  thoroughly  proved  by  means 
of  trial-holes  at  least  5 ft.  square,  and  of 
sufficient  depth  to  admit  of  a proper  examination 
of  the  strata,  the  next  step  is  to  determine  whether 
it  is  to  be  constructed  of  earth  or  masonry.  ^Vhere 
there  is  a good  compact  clay  foundation,  and  the 
clay  is  abundant  in  quantity,  the  dam  must,  for 
economical  reasons,  be  formed  of  that  material. 
Where,  however,  the  position  and  quantity  of 
suitable  rock  make  conditions  favourable  for  the 
construction  of  a masonry  or  concrete  dam,  then 
undoubtedly  such  a dam  would  be  better,  although 
the  comparative  cost  would  be  much  greater. 
Ilaving  decided  upon  the  material  for  construction, 
it  must  be  disposed  of  in  the  design  according  to 
experience,  the  recognised  laws  of  such  structures, 
ami  the  peculiar  circumstances  cf  the  case. 

Karthern  embankments,  as  employed  in  the 
storage  of  water,  consist,  as  a rule,  of  two 
traiiezoid.al-shaped  figures  formed  of  earth,  clay, 
and  Slone,  supporting  a centre  core  of  puddled  clay, 
increasing  in  width  directly  as  the  depth  (fig.  17, 
Paper  X i 11. ).  The  proportions  of  earthwork  dams 
are  limited  by  the  angle  of  repose  or  slope  at 
which  the  material  employed  will  stand.  With 
cohesive  materials  this  depends  upon  their  power 
of  absorbing  water,  which  can  best  be  found  by 
experiment.  Experiments  upon  several  clays  used 
in  reservoir  embankments  show  that  the  absorption 
by  weight  varies  from  12  to  33  per  cent,  {n  the 


latter  case  the  embankment  failed  several  limes 
during  construction.  In  practice  the  outer  slope 
should  not  be  less  than  the  ratio  of  horizontal 
to  I vertical,  and,  as  a rule,  it  is  made  either  2 or 
2^  to  I.  The  inner  slope,  whicli  has  a greater 
tendency  to  slip,  owing  to  its  angle  of  stability 
being  reduced  by  the  water,  should  not  be  less 
than  zk  horizontal  to  I vertical,  and  is  more 
frequently  made  3 to  l. 

The  total  width  of  the  bank  at  the  level  of  the 
top  of  the  puddle-wall  should  not  be  less  than 
three  times  the  width  of  the  puddle  at  that  level. 
This  width  from  slope  to  slope  varies  from  10  ft. 
to  30  ft. 

The  height  of  the  embankment  above  high- 
water  level  varies  according  to  circumstances. 
In  numerous  cases  where  the  inner  slope  is  con- 
tinued up  to  the  top  of  the  embankment  (fig.  20) 


a greater  height  is  required  to  prevent  the  waves 
from  being  driven  over  the  top  of  lire  embank- 
ment in  stormy  weather.  'The  late  Mr.  T. 
Stevenson,  P.R.S.E.,  gives  the  following  formula 
founded  on  liis  experience  as  a harbour  engineer 
for  finding  the  height  of  the  waves  in  violent 
squalls  : — 

n - I'5  v'd  + (2'5  - ' 
where  II  = the  height  of  the  waves  in  feet,  where 
D = fetch  in  miles,  which  is  the  longest  straight 
line  that  can  be  measured  from  any  part  of  the 
dam  to  any  part  of  the  reservoir,  when  the  latter 
is  full  and  overflowing. 

It  is  found  to  be  more  convenient  to  make  the 
slope  .--leeper  above  the  water  line  with  a storm 
wall  at  its  summit  (fig.  21),  or  to  build  a 


storm  wall  entirely  across  the  embankment  at  the 
high-water  level  with  a coping  projecting  at  least 
6 in.  (fig.  22).  This  has  the  efl'ect  ot  curving 


the  waves  back,  and  affords  every  )>roleclion 
to  the  top  of  the  bank.  The  height  of  the 
top  of  the  bank  above  the  water  in  flat  slopes 
should  not  be  less  than  S ft.  vertical,  and  with 
steeper  slopes  5 ft.  vertical,  with  a dwarf  wall  at 
the  water-line  not  less  than  4 ft.  vertical. 

The  width  and  batter  or  taper  of  the  puddle- 
wall  vaiies  with  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. The  clay  used  for  the  puddle  should  be 
carefully  selected,  and  be  of  good  tenacious 
quality,  comparatively  free  from  loam,  friable 
scones  and  vegetable  matter.  A small  proportion 
of  gravel  is  an  advantage,  and  increases  its 
stability.  The  clay  should  be  turned  over 
and  weathered  for  two  or  three  months,  and 
then  well  cut,  tempered  and  worked  in  sl.iges, 
and  afterwards  passed  through  pug-mills.  It 
is  then  conveyed  to  the  trench  and  inserted 
in  layers.  The  top  width  of  the  puddle-wall 
varies  from  3 ft.  to  10  ft.,  and  tapers  outwards 
at  from  i in  8 to  i in  16  down  to  the  surface  level, 
where  it  is  either  keyed  into  a concrete  shoe  as  a 
base  (fig.  23)  or  is  continued  down  in  a trench 
until  a sound  foundation  and  retentive  material 
are  reached.  The  trench  puddle  is  frequently 
carried  down  at  a reverse  or  inward  batter  at  rates 
of  I in  S to  I in  16,  according  to  circumstances 
(fig.  24).  When  the  pervious  strata  extend  to  a 
considerable  depth  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
the  trench  down  vertically  the  full  surlace  width 
of  the  puddle  - wall.  ^Yhere  this  is  done 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  is  covered  with 
a layer  of  cement  concrete  connected  to  a key- 
piece  of  the  same  material,  the  layer  at  the  base 
being  ]2in,  or  more  in  thickness.  Where  the 


strata  are  very  porous  with  spring  rising,  a wall- 
of  concrete  should  be  extended  up  the  inner  face 
of  the  trench  as  a protection  to  the  puddle.  ' 
Water  must  in  no  case  be  in  direct  contact  with  , 
the  puddle. 


Springs  should  be  carefully  dealt  with  when: 
found  within  the  area  of  the  embankment,  and: 
should  be  conveyed  by  means  of  concrete 
channels  of  sufficient  capacity  to  the  outside  of 
the  embankment. 

The  whole  of  the  soil  and  earthy  materialsi 
as  well  as  stumps  and  vegetation  should  be 
cleared  off  the  site  of  the  embankment,) 
and  no  vegetable  earth  should  be  used  in 


its  construction.  The  materials  used  in 
llie  inner  portion  should  consist  of  fine  clayey  or 
other  adhesive  earth  with  a small  proportion  of 
Slones  or  ballast,  the  outer  portion  consisting 
mainly  of  dry,  [hard,  and  stony  materials.  On 
either  side  of  the  puddle-wall  a width  of  selected 
clayey  material  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  puddle  moist,  and  to  assist  in  its  protec- 
tion. The  whole  of  the  material  should  be 
deposited  in  layers  of  from  9 in.  to  2 ft.  in  thick- 
ness, curving  or  dipping  towards  the  puddle-wall 
on  either  side.  In  some  cases  a bed  of  puddle  is 
carried  from  the  wall  under  the  base  of  the  inner 
slope  and  continued  up  the  slope,  sufficiently 
protected  with  selected  material.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  render  tlie  inner  bank  impermeable 

("S'  =5).  . . , 

In  excavating  within  the  reservoir  area  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  material  for  the  construction 
of  the  embankment,  or  with  a view  to  increadng 
the  capacity  of  the  reservoir,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  remove  an  impervious  covering  over 
pervious  strata,  and  thus  create  a difficulty  which 
it  should  be  the  main  object  to  avoid. 

The  inner  slope  sliould  be  protected  with  stone 
pitcning  over  the  entire  area  of  the  made  em- 
bankment after  it  has  become  consolidated,  the 
toe  of  this  pitching  being  embedded  in  a concrete 
footing.  The  solid  slopes,  when  of  a clayey 
nature,  are  also  usually  pitched  with  stone  for  a 
vertical  height  of  3 ft.  above  and  at  least  5 ft. 
below  the  high-water  line,  as  a protection  from 
the  wash  of  the  waves,  and  as  a preventive 
against  the  growth  of  vegetation  in  the  shallow 
water,  as  well  as  against  discoloration  from  the 
dissolved  clayey  matter. 

In  cases  where  a reservoir  is  constructed  practi- 
cally on  a tableland  and  embanked  all  round, 
sufficient  material  is  excavated  from  the  interior 
to  form  the  embankments  and  provide  the 
requisite  capacity.  The  methods  of  construction 
are  in  every  way  similar  to  the  foregoing. 

There  are  two  indispensable  accessories  to  an 
impounding  reservoir,  viz.,  the  outlet  and  over* 
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ow  weir,  over  which  many  difficulties  have  arisen 
nd  through  which  many  disasters  have  occurred. 

The  outlet  arrangements  are  carried  out  in 
jveral  ways,  according  to  the  special  circum- 
ances  of  each  case.  The  method  of  carrying 
le  outlet  pipes  th.rough  the  deep  portion  of  the 
lade  embankment  has  been  rarely  followed,  and 
only  permissible  in  shallow  reservoirs.  The 
:rrible  disaster  in  1864  at  the  Bradfield 
r Dale  Dyke  Reservoir,  near  Sheffield, 
hen  250  lives  were  lost,  resulted  from  this 
ractice.  In  reservoirs  not  exceeding  25  ft.  in 


the  tenements,  a common  laundry  placed  in  as 
central  a spot  on  the  area  as  possilile  w.as  prefer- 
able. From  the  evidence  that  had  been  put 
before  them  on  the  subject  it  appeared  that 
laundries  where  mechanical  means  of  washing 
and  drying  were  provided  were  generally  very 
successful  as  regarded  their  practical  result. 
The  architect  had  submitted  a plan  of  the 
proposed  building,  which  provided  for  a waiting 
room,  a laundry  proper  with  forty-two  washing 
stalls,  each  stall  having  a washing  compartment 
with  hot  and  cold  ^\ater  supplied  and  a boiling 
compartment  fed  by  steam.  At  the  end  of  each 
range  a hydro-extractor  would  be  provided  for 
wringing,  and  a mangle  driven  by  steam,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  building  there  would  be  a range 
of  42  drj'ing-horses  for  drying  with  hot  air.  The 
clothes  after  drying  would  be  taken  to  the  ironing 
room.  Four  baths  for  women  were  provided, 
approached  from  the  laundry,  and  twelve  bilhs 
for  men  in  an  annexe  to  the  laundry  building. 
The  site  proposed  lay  to  the  west  of  Turville- 
street  on  the  south  side  of  Charlotte-buildings, 
and  was  well  within  five  minutes’  walk  of  the 
farthest  dwellings  on  the  area.  The  committee 
had  carefully  considered  the  question  of  the 
cost  of  the  central  laundry  as  against  the  cost 
of  laundries  in  the  dwelings,  and  they  had 
prepared  a statement  of  capital  expenditure, 
together  with  the  estimated  outgoings  and 
receipts  b.\sed  on  the  assumption  that  the  bulk  of 
the  tenants  would,  as  it  is  obvious  they  must,  make 
full  use  of  the  accomodation  provided.  I'Tom 
this  statement  it  appeared  that  an  annual  defici- 
of  392/.  iSs.  3d.  was  anticipated,  which  repre- 
sented an  additional  rent  of  fd.  per  week  per 
room.  As  a set-off  against  this  extra  charge,  it 
was  estimated  that  by  abandoning  the  laundrie.s 
in  the  dwellings  a capital  outlay  of  13.125/.  would 
be  saved,  equivalent  to  a saving  of  an  annual 


in  masonry.  The  tunnel  is  supported  on  a con- 
crete pier  (with  or  without  slip  joints),  where  it 
crosses  the  puddle  - trench.  This  system  is 
objectionable  from  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
tunnels  have  been  distorted  or  cracked,  fre- 
quently developing  leaks.  Such  structures  in  all 
probability  constitute  an  element  of  weakness 
where  the  greatest  strength  is  required. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meetings  of  the  London 
County  Council,  were  resumed  on  Tuesday  last, 
after  the  summer  recess,  in  the  County  Hall, 
Spring  Gardens,  Sir  John  Hutton,  Chairman, 
presiding. 


he  water  is  discharged  tliroiigli  the  supply  main 
id  within  the  culvert.  The  advantage  of  this 
'Stem  is  the  facility  with  which  any  of  ihe  work- 
ig  parts  can  be  examined  and  repaired  without 
iterfering  with  the  embankment  or  being  in  any 
tay  a source  of  weakness  to  it.  The  question 
;lhether  it  is  preferable  to  drive  a heading 
t cut  an  open  trench  for  the  culvert  depends 
pon  the  nature  of  the  rock,  apart  from 
conomical  reasons.  Where  the  rock  is  solid 
jid  compact  a heading  is  preferable  in  most 
.ises,  but  where  the  rock  is  fissured  and  contains 
any  “ backs,”  an  open  trench  which  is  filled  in 
I the  culvert  progresses  is  frequently  the  better 
Durse.  This  is  due  to  the  considerable  difficulty 
Itendant  upon  consolidating  around  the  culvert 
i-  a timbered  heading  in  fissured  ground.  In 
•ises  where  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  puddle- 
jench  at  a higher  level  than  the  bottom  of  the 
ench,  the  culvert  should  be  supported  on  a 
increte  pier  brought  up  from  the  solid  rock. 

The  method  represented  by  figs.  28  and  29,  is  not 
system  to  be  recommended.  Here  the  outlet  is 
aced  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  embankment, 

I id  consists  of  a masonry  forebay,  supported  by 
ion  struts,  and  a clraw-olT  well  and  tunnel,  also 


Central  Laundry,  Boundary-street  Scheme. — 
The  Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee 
reported  that  they  had  had  under  consideration 
the  provision  that  should  be  made  for  washing 
and  drying  the  tenants’  clothes  on  the  Boundary- 
street  area.  The  practice  hitherto  adopted  in  the 
Council’s  buildings  as  well  as  in  the  various 
dwellings  erected  by  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Companies  has  been  to  provide  washhouses  either 
on  each  floor  of  the  tenements  or  on  the  roof,  and 
any  arrangements  by  which  tenants  were  enabled 
to  do  the  washing  at  home  has  doubtless  its  advan- 
tages. From  inquiries  they  had  made  the 
committee  gathered  that  tenants  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  in  drying  their  clothes 
satisfactorily  on  the  roofs  of  the  dwellings,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  the  clothes  when  washed 
were  soiled  by  the  impurities  with  which  the  air 
was  charged.  It  was  also  apparent  that  con- 
siderable inconvenience  and  physical  injury 
attended  the  practice  of  clothes  drying  in  the 
tenants’  rooms.  Having  regard  to  these  circum- 
stances, the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that,  in 
lieu  of  any  provision  for  washing  and  drying  in 
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expenditure  of  700/.  13s.  gi.,  or  i^d.  per  week 
per  room.  The  total  gain  therefore  to  the  tenants 
was  jd.  per  room.  There  was  of  course  the 
additional  charge  for  the  use  of  the  laundry  which 
could  not  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  providing  sepa- 
rate fires  for  washing  and  drying  purposes.  The 
committee  considered  this  charge  on  other 
accounts  to  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
many  advantages  afforded  under  the  arrangement, 
and  they  accordingly  recommended  : — 

That,  subject  to  an  estimate  bcinf:  submitted  to  the 
Finance  Committee  in  accordance  with  the  statute,  the 
plan  of  a centra!  laundry  on  the  Boundary-street  area  be 
approved,  and  that  the  Architect  and  Engineer  be  instructed 
to  prepare  the  necessary  drawings. 

Mr.  Lloyd  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  the  matter  be  referred  back  for  further 
inquiry,  and  this  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Fletcher. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  of  opinion  that  the  wash- 
houses would  not  be  used  by  the  householders, 
but  by  professional  washerwomen. 

Lieut.  -Colonel  Ford  considered  that  the  scheme 
would  prove  a failure,  financially  and  otherwise. 

Alderman  Spicer  regarded  it  as  an  experiment 
worthy  of  trial. 

Buildings  of  a Cubical  Capacity  exceeding 
216, (XX)  feet. — The  Building  Act  Committee  re- 
commended— 

“That  the  application  of  Mr.  A.  Hcssell  Tillman,  on 
behalf  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Committee  of  the  yesiry  of 
St.  Mary,  Islington,  for  the  consent  of  the  Council  to  the 
erection  of  an  electric  lighting  station  at  the  rear  of  houses 
on  the  west  side  of  Buroard-place,  Eden-grovc,  Holloway, 
with  divisions  each  exceeding  216,000  feet  cube,  as  shown 
upon  the  plans  accompanying  the  applic.ation,  be  no*, 
granted,  as  the  w.all  across  the  gangway  .at  the  re.ar  of  the 
engine-house  on  the  ground  plan  is  not  shown  to  be  carried 
up  through  the  roof,  and  has  an  opening  in  the  centre  in 
exccs-s  of  the  width  allowed  by  rule  3,  sect.  28  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  .\ct,  1855,  such  wall  not  being  ikere- 
fare  a party-wall  under  that  Act,  the  engine-house  and 
gangway,  KC.,  adjoining,  taken  together,  would  contain 
468,988  cubic  feet,  and  the  General  Powers  Act,  1890,  does 
not  give  the  Council  authority  to  permit  the  erection  of  a 
building,  or  division  of  a building,  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
or  manufacture  which  would  exceed  450,000  feet  cube  ; it  is 
also  deemed  undesirable  to  permit  the  enclosure  of  the 
ends  of  the  engine  and  boiler  houses  with  iron  as  proposed, 
as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintending  Architect  and  the 
Cliief  Officer  of  ihe  Fire  Brigade  the  risk  of  fire  extending  to 
the  adjoining  premises  would  be  increased.” 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to,  but  the 
Council  subsequently  approved  of  an  amended 
application  for  the  erection  of  an  electric  lighting 
station  with  divisions  each  of  a cubical  capacity 
exceeding  216,000  ft.,  but  not  exceeding 
450.000  ft. 

Purchase  of  Tranr.vays. — The  Highways’  Com- 
mittec  reported  that  the  Council  was  now  in  z 
position  to  give  notice  to  the  London  Tramways 
Company  under  the  43rd  Section  of  the  Tramways 
Act,  1870,  reiiuiring  the  company  to  sell  to  the 
Council  about  two  miles  of  tramway  in  Kenning- 
ton-park-road,  Newington-bults,  Newington- 
causeway, Stone’s-end,  Blackman-street,  New 
Kent-road,  St.  George’s-road,  and  London-road. 
The  Council  had  in  two  previous  cases  affirmed 
the  principle  of  the  acquisition  of  tramways  under 
the  powers  conferred  Ijy  the  general  Tramways 
Act  of  1S70  ; and  as  the  Committee  were  of 
opinion  that  the  purchase  of  the  tramways  above 
mentioned  could  be  effected  without  loss  to  the 
ratepayers,  and  that  the  transfer  of  ownership  to 
the  Council  would  be  a public  benefit,  they 
recommended  accordingly.  The  recommendation 
was  adopted. 

Southern  Approach  to  the  Tenuer  Bridge. — Dr. 
G.  Cooper  moved — “That  it  be  referred  to  the 
Improvements'  Committee  to  consider  and  report 
to  the  Council  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
before  again  bringing  up  a scheme  for  a southern 
approach  to  the  Tower  Bridge,  whether  the  lines 
of  route  taken  by  the  vehicular  traffic  passing  over 
the  bridge  do  not  demonstrate  that  the  public 
advantage  will  be  much  belter  served  by  abandon- 
ing the  approach  hitherto  advocated  by  the 
Council,  and  making  one  approach  directly  com- 
municating with  the  centre  of  the  Borough,  and 
another  to  intersect  the  Old  Kent-road,  near  to 
the  Trafalgar  and  Albany-roads.” 

Mr.  Costelloe  seconded  the  motion,  but  after 
some  discussion,  the  consideration  of  the  subiect 
was  postponed. 

After  transacting  other  business  the  Councjl 
adjourned  about  half-past  six  o’clock. 


and  was  a member  of  the  “ Pontificia  Academia 
d’Archaiologia  ” as  well  as  of  numerous  foreign 
societies. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Baptist  Chapel,  PEEni.ES.— .A.  new  Baptist 


chapel  was  opened  at  Peebles  on  .Saturday  last, 
which  has  cost  about  400/.  : it  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Robert  Murray,  architect,  Edinburgh. 

Episcopal  Church,  Motherwell,  near 
Glasgow. — On  Saturday  last  the  foundation-stone 
of  a new  Episcopal  church  in  course  of  erection  at 
Motherwell  was  laid.  The  church  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  Avon-  and  Crawford-sireeis,  and  is  to 
take  the  place  of  the  present  iron  structure. 

Restoration  op  P.-\rish  Church.  Rkdditch. 
— After  a thorough  restoration  this  church  was 
reopened  on  the  26th  uU.  by  the  Bishop  of 
W'orcester.  The  interior  especially  has  been  con- 
siderably renovated.  The  old  rafters  which  sup- 
ported the  roof  have  given  place  to  an  arched 
and  decorated  with  ornamental 


occupy  the  whole  of  the  ground  Hoor,  and  will  be 
raised  about  7 ft.  from  the  street  level.  Theentrance 
will  communicate  with  a spacious  ball,  behind  which 
will  be  the  lending  department,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 40,000  volumes.  The  frontage  to  Bicker- 
staffe-street  will  be  occupied  by  the  news-room, 
whilst  the  reference  library  and  other  rooms  will 
occupy  the  opposite  wing.  A private  room  for  the 
librarian  is  placed  between  the  reference  and  the 
lending  departments.  In  the  technical  school  the 
director's  office  and  waiting-room  are  arranged 
on  the  ground-floor  level,  communicating  directly 
with  the  school  staircase,  and  the  hall  of  the  free 
library.  On  the  first  floor  will  be  provided  the 
physics  laboratory,  dark-room,  and  store-room; 
the  physics  room,  with  the  seating  on  the  amphi- 
theatre plan,  to  accommodate  ninety  students  | 
preparation  room,  and  two  large  class-rooms.  The 
wing  to  Corporation-street  on  this  floor  will  embrace 
students’  common  room,  two  large  class-rooms,  and 
the  geometrical-drawing  room.  On  this  floor  will 
also  be  placed  the  cookery  and  laundry  departments, 
which  are  so  designed  that  the  whole  area  can  be 
used  as  one  room  for  demonstrations.  The  second 


ceiling,  panelled,  ...  

bosses.  The  body  of  the  church  has  been  laid  with  floor  will  be  devoted  to  the  chemical  and  art 
Mansfield  stone,  and  the  remainder  of  the  flooring  departments,  the  chemical  laboratory  for  sixty 
consists  of  red  wood  blocks.  The  chancel  has  under-  students,  balance  and  combustion  rooms;  the 


gone  very  great  alteration.  The  intervening  arches 
have  been  brought  forward  in  order  to  allow  addi- 
tional accommodation  for  the  choir.  The  old  rafters 
above  have  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  building, 
been  removed,  and  replaced  by  a groined  roof 
at  a higher  elevation,  so  as  to  permit  the  adding 
of  a clearstory.  Between  the  choir  stalls  the  floor 
has  been  laid  with  black  and  white  marble  squares. 
The  cost  of  the  work  was  5,000/.,  the  architect  being 
Mr.  Temple  Moore,  of  Westminster,  and  the  con- 
tractors Messrs.  Brazier  & Son,  of  Birmingham. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Seakord,  Sussex. — The 
recently-erected  Wesleyan  Church,  at  Seaford,  was 
opened  on  the  25th  ult.  The  building  is  of  red 
brick,  with  plain  Gothic  windows,  and  has  a vzir- 


lecture  theatre  and  preparation  room  occupy  the 
whole  wing  to  Bickerstaffe-street.  The  modelling, 
painting,  and  art  masters'  room  and  office  are 
placed  in  the  north-lighted  wing.  Messrs.  Briggs 
& Wolstenholme,  of  Blackburn  and  Liverpool,  are 
the  architects. 

Temperance  Hall.  Swansea. — On  Monday 
last  the  Temperance  Hall,  recently  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Gower-  and  Orchard-street,  Swansea,  was 
opened.  It  is  a large  building,  and  comprises  four  J 
shops,  a coffee  tavern,  two  suites  of  offices,  a large 
and  handsome  hall  to  accommodate  1,400  persons,' 
a room  for  smaller  meetings,  &c.  It  has  cost  nearly 
10.000/.  The  ball  has  at  one  end  a large  platform, 
balcony  extends  round  the  other  three  sides, 


nished  open  roof.  It  has  cost  860/.,  including  ' which  is  decorated  with  moulded  panels.  Messrs.! 
additional  land  for  future  extension.  The  architect  i Hannaford  & Wills,  of  Union-street,  Swansea,  are 
is  Mr.  C.  Bell,  of  Salters’  Hall-court,  E.C.  I the  architects. 

Business  Premises,  Penrith. — -An  extensive  j » | 


pile  of  buildings,  for  Messrs.  Hetherington  Brothers, 
has  just  been  completed  in  the  Corn  Market,  Pen- 
rith, and  fitted  throughout  with  the  electric  light. 
The  front  to  the  market  is  of  red  stone,  with  suitable 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS.  . 

New  Bridge,  Kingussie,  N.B. — The  founda-  • 
tion-stone  of  the  new  bridge  in  course  of  constructiooj  ; 


decorative  details.  Over  the  entrance  appears  an  • over  the  river  Spey,  at  Kingussie,  was  laid  on  Friday, 
elaborately-carved  head  in  .Aberdeen  granite,  repre-  the.  28th  ult.  The  piers  are  completed  and  the 


senting  Jupiter  Olympus.  The  ground-floor 
occupied  by  a large  shop,  over  which  are  show- 
rooms, and  a number  of  store  and  work-rooms,  with 
other  accommodation  above.  Factory,  storage,  and 
stabling  premises  have  also  been  erected  in  the  yard 
adjoining.  The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  Higginson,  of 
Carlisle. 

New  Banking  Premises,  Coventry. — The 
old  banking  premises  belonging  to  the  London  and 
Midland  Bank  (and  formerly  the  Coventry  Union 
B.inking  Company),  situated  at  the  corner  of  High- 


erection  of  the  super-structure  will  be  proceeded  with 
at  once.  The  bridge  was  designed  by  the  Badenoch  : 
District  Surveyor,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  C.  E.  ; and  the  ' 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Sommerville,  Dalmuir  Iron  1 
Works,  Glasgow  ; and  the  sub-contractors  Messrs.  . 
Paton,  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  James  Macdonald, 
builder,  Kingussie. 

Progress  ok  Electric  Lighting  in  Leeds.— | 
Additional  plant  is  now  being  laid  down  in  the 
Yorkshire  House-to-House  Electricity  Company's 
Station,  Whitehall-road,  Leeds,  to  meet  the  in- 


street and  Little  Park-street,  Coventry,  have  been  , creased  demand  for  the  electric  light  in  that  city, 
pulled  down,  and  new  premises  are  now  in  the  1 and  the  engine-house,  &c.,  has  been  considerably  , 
course  ol  erection  by  Mr.  Charles  Haywood,  jun..  I extended.  The  new  plant  comprises  three  addi- 
Coventry,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Frank  Barlow  1 tional  Lancashire  boilers,  each  soft,  by  8 ft.,  and 
Osborn,  architect,  Birmingham.  The  new  build-  | capable  of  working  up  to  140  lbs.  pressure  ; three 
ings,  which  will  be  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  archi-  ! horizontal  condensing  engines,  each  of  400  i.h.p., 
lecture,  will  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  banking  and  three  20o-kilowatt  alternating  current  dynamoM 
premises,  a suite  of  let-off  offices  situated  on  the  With  the  600  i.h.p.  now  in  operation,  the  capacity 


ground  floor  in  Little  Park-street,  and  a bank  j is  thus  being  raised  to  1,800  i.b.p.  This  is  a large 


manager’s  residence  on  the  first  and  upper  floors.  1 producing  power.  It  is  slated  that,  excepting 


The  banking-room,  wliich  will  be  40  ft.  long  and  ' Liverpool,  no  town  or  city  in  the  English  provinces 


OBITUARY. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  the  Italian 
archmologist  Gian  Battista  de  Rossi.  He  was 
born  at  Rome  in  1S22,  and  educated  in  that  city. 
He  first  occupied  himself  with  Christian  Inscrip- 
tions of  the  first  century  and  was  thereby  led  on 
to  a thorough  investigation  of  the  catacombs, 
his  book  on  this  subject,  Roma  sotteranea 


34  ft.  wide,  is  arranged  to  accommodate  twenty-six 
clerks.  The  internal  fittings  will  be  in  polished 
walnut.  The  strong-rooms  are  situated  in  the 
basement,  a hydraulic  lift  being  provided,  commu- 
nicating with  the  banking-room  over.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  basement  will  be  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  store-rooms,  lavatory,  heating-chamber, 
&c. , the  whole  being  rendereid  fireproof.  The 
building  will  be  carried  out  in  white  Hollingtcn 
stone  and  red  bricks,  and  roofed  with  tiles ; it  is 

:pected  to  be  completed  by  August  next. 

Wesleyan  Charel,  Corby  Hill,  Cumber- 
land.— The  foundation-stones  of  a Wesleyan 
Methodist  Chapel  at  Corby  Hill  were  laid  on  the 
27th  ult.  The  edifice  will  be  of  brick,  and  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  300/. 

Free  Church,  Gretna. — Tlie  new  Free  Church 
which  is  being  erected  at  Gretna,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  T.  Taylor  Scott,  architect,  of  Carlisle,  will  cost 
about  500/.  The  building  will  be  oblong  in  shape, 
and  of  Gothic  or  simple  Early  English  type. 
Externally  the  walls  will  be  of  red  Corsehill  stone, 
and  the  structure  will  be  lighted  with  four  two-light 
windows  on  each  side  and  wheel  windows  at  the 
gable  ends,  whilst  the  porch  will  have  two  single- 
light windows,  one  at  each  side.  The  floor  will  be 
tiled  with  red  and  black  quarries. 

The  Gamble  Institute,  St.  Helen's,  Lanca- 
shire.— On  Tuesday  last  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  extensive  pile  of  buildings  to  be  known  as  ibe 
Gamble  Institute,  St.  Helen’s,  was  laid.  TheZ?<7j/_>' 
Cra/^/cstates  that  the  building,  which  is  to  be  used  for 
purposes  connectedwitha  Free  Library  and  Technical 
Schools,  will  occupy  one  of  the  most  commanding 
sites  in  the  borough,  and  will  present  a handsome 
frontage  to  Corporation-,  Hardshaw-,  and  Bicker- 
staffe-streets.  It  will  be  faced  with  pressed  bricks 
and  red  terra-cotta  on  a granite  sub-basement,  and 


Cristiana^  bringing  him  a wide  celebrity.  He 
filled  a professorship  at  the  University  of  Rome,  | will  be  in  the  Victorian  style.  The  free  library  will 


is  known  to  possess  a'  central  electric  lighting 
station  equipped  with  such  powerful  engines.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  Town  Hall  and  municipal  build- 
ings will  shortly  be  lighted  from  tliis  source. 

MAtJCHESTER  SlIlK  CaNAL:  OI’ENING  OF 
Walton  Lock. — The  Walton  lock,  which  givea 
access  to  the  Ship  Canal  from  the  river  Mersey 
at  Warrington,  was  formally  opened  on  Monday 
hast.  OclolKr  i.  The  new  lock  is  229  ft.  in  length 
and  30  ft.  wide,  and  will  contain  10  ft.  6 in.  of  water 
at  low  water.  On  the.  south  side  there  is  a 20  ft. 
sluice  for  flushing  purposes.  It  has  been  in  process 
of  construction  since  last  November. 

Opening  of  the  Uppingham  and  Seaton 
R.\lLW.\Y. — The  new  railway  from  Uppingham  to 
Seaton,  on  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway, 
was  opened  on  Monday  last  for  passenger  traffic. 
The  work  was  commenced  in  November,  1892  ; and 
the  Leeds  Mercury  slates  that  during  its  constructiott- 
several  landslips  occurred,  one  or  two  of  them  very 
serious,  which  have  cost  nearly  half  the  total  sum 
expended  on  the  line.  On  leaving  Seaton  station 
the  new  railroad  goes  in  the  direction  of  Stamford 
for  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  before  the  Upping- 
ham junction  is  reached,  and  then  branches  off 
to  the  left.  There  is  a rise  of  16  ft.  from  Seaton 
station  to  the  junction,  but  from  that  point  the  line 
falls  down  a gradient  of  one  in  sixty-six,  in  order 
to  pass  under  the  viaduct  of  the  Midland  Railway 
from  Manton  to  Kettering.  This  is  the  lowest  point 
on  the  line,  the  station  at  Uppingham  being  212  ft. 
above  it.  The  altitude  of  the  town  has  caused 
great  difficulty  in  the  making  of  railway  communica- 
tion, and  in  one  case  a long  viaduct  has  been  built. 
The  length  of  the  new  line  is  between  three  and 
four  miles.  The  total  cost  of  construction  was 
30,000/..  apart  from  the  purchase  of  the  land.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  W.  Radcliffe  & Co.,  of 
Huddersfield  ; the  ironwork  contractors,  Messrs. 
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!ler  & Co.,  of  Leeds;  and  the  resident  engineer 
Mr.  H.  Denham,  of  Uppingham. 

'HE  Water  Famine  in  Leicester.— In  view 
he  scarcity  of  water  at  Leicester,  a subject  already 
ded  to  in  our  columns  (see  ante,  page  228),  the 
poration  officials  are  putting  forth  every  effort, 
i the  Leircslcr  Adver/iser.  to  secure  additional 
plies.  Only  a very  small  and  rapidly-diminishing 
:k  now  remains  in  the  reservoirs  at  Bradgate  and 
)rnton.  Under  the  directions  of  the  engineer, 
lafc  ten  feet  square  has  been  sunk  on  the  Bede- 
se  meadows,  and  water  was  found  at  a depth  of 
. It  is  anticipated  that  a considerable  supply 
be  available  from  this  source  when  a greater 
th  is  attained.  The  water,  which  is  of  average 
lity,  is  being  pumped  direct  into  the  mains  under 
isure.  Negotiations  for  sinking  wells  in  other 
ricts  near  are  also  in  progress.  The  r.ain  which  fell 
week  is  a drop  in  the  ocean  compared  with 
it  is  necessary  before  the  anxieties  of  the  water 
imittee  can  to  any  extent  be  relieved. 


AINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 
Ikmokial  Font,  Vkrwood,  Dorset.  — An 
lorate  font  placed  in  Verwood  parish  church  was 
icated  on  Saturday  last.  In  form  it  is  octagonal, 
is  of  veined  and  polished  marble,  with  quatre- 
id  columns  of  Devon  marble.  In  cinquefoiled 
•ssed  panels  on  each  cant  of  the  bowl  are  shields, 
n which  are  carved  representations  of  the 
)]ems  of  the  Passion.  On  the  bevelled  edge  of 
bowl  is  an  inscription  in  raised  and  bevelled 
:rs.  The  high  cover  is  made  of  oak.  Like  the 
’ chancel  and  the  font  itself,  it  is  in  the  Early 
flish  style.  In  the  lower  part  are  eight  recessed 
groined  niches,  each  occupied  by  statuettes  of 
els  alternately  in  attitudes  of  devotion  and  with 
lical  instruments.  The  niches  are  gabled,  and 
imented  by  carving  and  crocketted  work.  The 
al  part  of  the  cover  is  enriched  by  traceried  and 
-ed  panels,  and  the  whole  terminates  with  a 
fed  finiai.  The  cover  is  lifted  by  a mechanical 
ingement  from  the  roof,  in  wrought  iron.  When 
ed,  the  panelling  underneath  is  seen  to  have 
fed  thereon  a projecting  and  descending  dove. 
: work  has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Adye  & 
fe,  architects,  of  Bradford-on-Avon,  and  has 
n executed  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of 
iter. 

)AK  Statxs,  Saints'  Church,  Okehamp- 
I. — 'W^e  learn  that  new  and  elaboraiely-carved 
stalls  have  recently  been  fixed  in  this  church. 
;p:kedo.s,  Parish  Church,  Mei.ksham. — On 
urdaylast  an  elaborately- sculptured  reredos  was 
eiled  in  this  church.  The  super-altar  is  of 
isive  richly-veined  and  polished  Staffordshire 
)astcr,  the  statues  and  groups  of  sculpture  are 
jure  white  Castellino  “ marble,”  and  the  new 
•ic  generally  is  of  Painswick  stone.  The  style 
sen  is  freely-treated  fifteenth-century  English 
hie.  Carried  up  from  the  Hoor,  lignt  tracery 
k occupies  either  side  of  the  altar  itself.  The 
) forming  the  super-altar  is  richly  carved.  Above, 
reredos  proper  is  divided  into  three  recessed 
ipartments — the  middle  one  being  the  largest, 
ween  them  are  double  buttresses,  terminating  in 
iketted  pinnacles.  The  Hanking  piers  are  octa- 
al  in  plan,  each  having  a pinnacle  shaft  springing 
n its  inner  side.  These  are  surmounted  by 
ptured  figures  of  angels.  The  triplet  of  sculp- 
■A  groups  form  the  especial  features  of  the  design. 
• central  panel  shows  the  stable  with  the  Floly 
nily.  In  the  north  panel  is  a group  repre- 
;ing  the  magi  in  adoration,  the  shepherds  being 
resented  in  the  south  panel.  The  whole  was 
igned  by  Mr.  Chas.  E,  Ponting.  architect  and 
cesan  Surveyor,  of  Lockeridge,  Marlborough, 
executed  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of 
'ter. 

tained  Gla.ss  Windows,  Hastings. — The 
irch  of  St.  Matthew.  Silverhill,  Hastings,  has 
a enriched  by  the  addition  of  four  new  single- 
t stained  glass  windows.  In  the  upper  portion 
iach  is  the  figure  of  an  Apostle,  and  the  lower 
Is  d.epict  scenes  in  the  lives  of  Saints.  They 
e unveiled  on  the  28tb  ult. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 
RANCE.— .-U  the  village  of  Maladrerie  near 
3sy,  in  a ruined  chapel  converted  into  a barn, 
e been  discovered  the  remains  of  some  fresco 
atings  which  formed  the  decorations  of  the  vault. 
:y  are  almost  completely  ruined,  but  a few  figures 
, the  colouring  can  be  distinguished  here  and 

•e. In  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  the 

ssonier  monument,  a fragment  of  a very  thick 
I has  been  found,  which  is  supposed  to  be  part  of 
ancient  residence  ofSaint  Louis  and  Philippe-le- 

. The  old  church  of  Bougival,  which  has 

a in  a dangerously  dilapidated  condition, 
which  is  classed  as  a "historic  monument," 

undergoing  a process  of  restoration. The 

iguration  of  the  statue  to  Claude  Bernard,  the 
siologist,  took  place  at  Lyons,  on  Friday,  last 

k. M.  Mercid  has  presented  to  the  city  of 

ilouse  the  plaster  model  of  the  " Belfort  " group, 

/hich  he  is  the  author. M.  Homolle,  in  charge 

he  French  e.xcavations  at  Delphi,  announces  that 
excavations  have  yielded  excellent  results,  and 
. M,  Corate  expects  soon  to  be  able  to  give 
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a precise  description  of  the  arrangement  of  a Greek 

house  of  the  second  century. At  Bordeaux  a 

large  post-office  and  telegraph  building  is  in  course 
of  construction  from  the  designs  of  M.  Boussard, 
architect  of  the  new  Post  Office  buildings  in  Paris. 
The  Bordeaux  building  has  aroused  a great  deal  of 
criticism  and  objection  on  account  of  its  eccentricity 
of  style  and  the  strong  colour  introduced  in  its 
ceramic  ornament,  which  are  considered  to  render  it 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  sober  and  dignified  style 
belonging  to  the  generality  of  the  public  buildings  of 

Bordeaux. The  Municipality  of  Rochelle  have 

acquired  a curious  house  ot  the  Renaissance  period, 
the  frieze  of  which  is  decorated  with  the  monogram 
of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  which  is  known  under  the 
name  of  the  " maison  de  Henri  1 1.” 

Germanv.— The  Emperor  has  granted  1,250/. 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  Altenberg, 
about  ten  miles  from  Cologne,  and  an  additional 
500/.  towards  the  renewal  of  the  historical  monu- 
ments it  contains.  The  edifice  was  commenced  in 

1225.  and  consecrated  in  1379. The  project  for 

an  Electric  Overhead  Railway  at  Berlin  is  at  length 
in  a fair  way  of  being  carried  out,  the  Municipal 
Council  having  accepted  the  Siemens'  proposals, 
adopted  by  the  sub-committee,  as  mentioned  in  our 
issue  of  the  22nd  ult.  A start  is  to  be  made  on  the 

works  early  next  spring. More  improvements  are 

to  be  made  in  Berlin,  with  a view  to  the  1896  exhibi- 
tion ; a new  bridge  is  to  be  built  in  continuation  of 
the  Wienerstrasse,  at  a cost  of  15,000/.,  and  two 
more  bridges  are  to  be  widened  at  a total  cost  of 
nearly  18,000/.  An  electric  tramway  over  the  new 

bridge  at  Treptow  is  also  in  contemplation. 

Negotiations  are  pending  as  to  the  taking  over  of 
the  Building  -Xet  Executive  from  the  Government 
Police  by  the  Municipality ; at  the  same  lime  a 
similar  transfer  of  the  Fire  Service  is  unfortunately 

being  considered. The  new  tramway  lines  across 

the  Opernplatz  are  now  open  for  traiffic. 

The  widow  of  the  architect  Hermann  Wentzel  has 
presented  a sum  of  25,000/.  to  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences,  to  be  followed  by  an  aditional  50,000/. 
on  her  demise,  the  income  arising  from  which  is  to 
be  used,  under  the  name  of  the  "Elise  Wentzel 
Foundation,”  for  the  furtherance  of  "any  great 
scientific  undertakings  requiring  large  expenditure." 
The  National  '/.eitnng  learns  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  re-introduce  the  Dortmund-Rhine 
Canal  Bill  this  Session,  but  will  recur  to  the  project 
at  a later  date  in  connexion  with  the  proposed 

"Mittelland"  Canal. Improvements  are  being 

made  at  the  Shack  Galleries  at  Munich  under  the 

direction  of  the  architect  Seidl. Six  tumuli  have 

been  opened  on  the  Ebersberg,  near  Durkheim, 
under  the  direction  of  the  local  antiquarian  society. 
The  larger,  exhibit  stone  vaulting,  and  contain 
funereal  urns ; from  the  accompanying  finds  it  is 
concluded  that  they  date  from  pre-Roman  times. 

Denmark. — The  question  of  erecting  new  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  Copenhagen  remains  under  con- 
sideration, but  as  yet  no  definite  decision  has  been 
arrived  at,  although  it  is  expected  that,  as  the  new 
Kigsdag  is  Conservative,  and  therefore  more  dis- 
posed towards  the  expenditure  on  such  a needful 
building,  a rum  towards  the  preliminary  work  will 
be  voted  next  session.  Meanwhile,  the  authorities 
concerned  are  studying  the  designs  and  plans  of  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Stockholm,  which 
were  fully  illustrated  and  described  in  the  liuiUier, 

March  28,  1891. Work  on  the  new  Copenhagen 

Town  Hail  is  rapidly  progressing,  the  more  so  as 
winter  will  soon  put  a stop  to  it.  Contracts  have 
just  been  signed  for  all  iron  girders  'and  doors. 

The  wings  of  the  Glyptothek,  or  Art  Gallery, 

in  Copenhagen  have  now  been  completed.  The 
sculptor  Hammeleff  is  now  engaged  in  carving 

the  reliefs  in  the  pediment  of  the  faqade. 

A large  block  of  buildings  for  business  purposes, 
which  promises  to  be  an  ornament  to  ‘ ‘ New  " Copen- 
hagen, is  now  in  course  of  erection  in  the  central 
part  of  the  town.  The  architect  is  Herr  Ingemann. 
Another  large  business  mansion,  just  commenced,  is 
the  "Standard"  Magazine,  on  the  fashionable  King's 
New  Market.  There  will  be  a front  and  two  long 
side  wings,  allowing  of  a large  courtyard  between. 
It  is  to  be  ready  by  the  autumn  of  1895.  The  archi- 
tect is  Heir  Ch.  A.  Arentzen. The  new  Royal 

Agricultural  College  in  Copenhagen  is  |,now  so  far 
completed  that  a portion  may  be  occupied.  The 
entire  structure  will  be  ready  by  next  spring,  the 

total  cost  being  860,000  kr. New  official  residences 

have  also  been  completed  at  Vesterfrelledvej  Prison  ; 
likewise  an  asylum  for  old  people,  a red  brick 
structure,  named  after  the  King  and  Queen  of  Den- 
mark, and  erected  by  public  subscriptions  in  honour  of 
their  golden  wedding.  The  cost  has  been  50,000  kr. ; 

the  architect  is  Herr  Ludvig  Knudsen. Some 

five-and-twenty  ornamental  public  telephone  kiosks 
are  in  course  of  erection  in  Copenhagen.  They  are 
constructed  of  wood  and  glass,  and  fitted  with  a 
four-faced  clock  and  the  electric  light. A com- 

mittee has  been  formed  in  Copenhagen  for  the 
erection  of  an  imposing  monument  in  honour  of 
Niels  Gade,  the  composer.  The  committee  had 
invited  designs  from  the  well-known  sculptors  Bissen 
and  Sinding,  and  the  jury  has  awarded  the  prize  to 
the  former.  The  statue,  which  represents  the  com- 
poser in  the  attitude  of  leading  an  orchestra,  is  to 
be  of  bronze,  and  will  be  mounted  in  the  Square  of 
St.  Anne,  close  to  the  Concert  Palace.  It  is  to  be 

ready  in  1896. An  interesting  restoration  is  now 

in  progress  in  Copenhagen,  and  will  be  completed 
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next  year,  viz,,  that  of  the  chapel  of  the  ancient  his- 
torical Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Helligaandskirke). 
The  edifice  is  to  be  restored  exactly  according  toils 
original  state  and  appearance.  Thus  all  the  ochre- 
coloured  brickwork  of  a later  date  is  being  removed 
and  replaced  by  imitation  red  "Monk"  st-me,  as 
in  the  original  structure,  the  roof  relaid  wiih  red 
tiles,  &c.  In  the  interior  all  the  plasterwork  cover- 
ing the  fine,  arched  ceiling  is  being  removed,  and 
also  the  plaster  coating  around  the  four  heavy  square 
pillars  supporting  the  work.  The  latter  are  con- 
structed of  hexagonal  blocks,  and  ornamented  with 

capitals  and  plinths. Another  ancient  edifice  has 

been  restored  by  Professor  Storck,  the  "Cloister 
Church  " in  Horsens.  The  architect  has  issued  a 

report  of  the  work. -A  third  interesting  eccle- 

siaslic  edifice  which  has  been  restored  is 
Storehedinge  Church,  in  Stevns,  on  the  Jutland 
coast.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Denmark,  and 
its  plan  is  curious,  being  octagonal,  with  a tower  at 
each  end.  It  is  maintained  that  its  design  was 
imitated  from  the  " Dom  " of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Italy. — The  Shelley  Memorial  at  Viareggio, 
which  has  already  been  referred  to  in  these  columns, 
was  unveiled  last  Sunday  by  Signor  Riccioni,  the 
president  of  the  memorial  committee.  The  monu- 
ment is  the  work  of  Professor  Urbano  Lucchesi,  the 
author  of  the  Victor  Flmmanuel  Monument  at 
Spoleto,  and  consists  of  a bust  of  the  poet  on  a 
marble  pedestal,  the  total  height  being  15  ft.  The 
necessary  funds  were  collected  by  public  subscrip- 
tion.  The  Government,  in  answer  to  the  recent 

note  of  the  Swiss  .'^.nibassador  to  Rome,  has  expressed 
its  acquiescence  in  the  proposed  Simplon  tunnel 
plan,  and  its  willingness  to  establish  the  southern 
approach  lines,  but  will  undertake  nothing  as  far 
as  the  financing  of  the  project  is  concerned. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sykes’  Interceptor.— In  regard  to  this  trap, 
which  was  noticed  and  illustrated  on  page  196  ante, 
we  find  on  an  inspection  of  the  actual  trap  that  the 
two  inspection  branches  are  not  really  so  close 
together  as  represented  on  the  drawing  issued  by 
the  manufacturers,  who  have  thus  done  their  own 
work  an  injustice.  The  plugs  to  the  inspection 
openings  are  driven  tight  by  a screw  formed  with  a 
hard  composition  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Albion 
Company's  drain-pipe  joint,  previously  noticed  and 
illustrated  in  our  columns. 

Holborn  Restaurant:  Dinner  to  Work- 
men.— A complimentary  dinner  was  given  on 
Saturday  evening  last,  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  to  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  western  annexe.  The 
proprietors  have  long  kept  in  sight  the  circumstance 
that  they  are  frequently  called  upon  to  provide 
accommodation  for  dinner-parties,  balls,  and  other 
social  functions,  at  which  the  assembled  company 
would  be  very  numerous,  and  they  have  added  the 
new  block  of  buildings,  comprising  the  spacious 
King's  Hall,  with  the  Council  or  Reception  room, 
and  the  necessary  cloak  and  dressing  room  accom- 
modation. The  King's  Hall  can  seat  upwards  of 
500  diners,  while  anotlier  100  guests  may  be  easily 
accommodated  in  its  upper  balcony.  The  elevated 
orchestra,  accommodating  60  or  70  musicians, 
is  situated  at  the  eastern  end,  while  at  the  western 
end  there  are  three  distinct  apartments  overlooking 
the  hall,  from  which  the  friends  of  guests  may 
witness  the  proceedings.  The  western  anne.xe  has 
been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt, 
the  contractors  being  Messrs.  Holland  & Hannen. 
The  marble  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Burke  & Co.  ; the  constructive  steel  and  iron  work 
by  Messrs.  Lindsay,  Neal,  & Co.  ; and  the  general 
decorations  and  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Shrigley 
& Hunt.  Messrs.  Maple  & Co.  supplied  the 
upholstering  and  furnishing  work  ; while  the  plaster 
ceilings  are  by  Messrs.  Jackson  & Sons,  and  the 
culinary  fittings  by  Messrs.  Benham  & Son.  Tlie 
electrical  installation  has  been  designed  and  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Belshaw  & Co.  ; and  the  wrought 
copper  balustrading  to  the  galleries  surrounding  the 
hall,  as  also  the  copper  work  to  the  grand  staircase,  is 
by  Messrs.  Potter  & Sons.  To  celebrate  the  opening 
of  this  important  addition  to  the  premises,  upwards 
of  600  of  the  workmen  employed  on  its  construc- 
tion were  entertained  to  an  excellent  dinner,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcuit,  who  was  supported  by  a 
large  number  of  visitors.  The  health  of  the  pro- 
prietors was  proposed  fay  the  chairman,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  F.  Gordon,  the  other  toasts  being 
"The  architect  and  builders,"  proposed  by  Mr.  'W. 
Negus,  and  responded  to  by  the  chairman,  and  that 
of  " The  visitors,”  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
■Waugh,  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Collingridge. 

Casement  Stay-b.\rs  and  Fasteners. — 
Messrs.  Baker  iS:  Sons,  of  Birmingham,  send  us 
an  illustration  sheet  and  specimens  of  their  patent 
casement  stay  and  fastener  combinefl,  for  casement 
windows.  By  means  of  hinged  joints  the  stay 
becomes  also  the  handle  to  turn  the  fastener,  being 
straightened  for  that  purpose,  and  hanging  vertically 
by  the  sash-frame  when  the  window  is  closed. 
Another  advantage  claimed  is  that  as  the  stay  holds 
the  middle  of  the  window  and  not  the  bottom  rail, 
there  is  less  probability  of  the  sash  being  strained  in 
a blast  of  wind.  The  convenience  of  having  fastener 
and  stay  in  one  is  obvious,  the  only  drawback  being 
that  the  stay  is  rather  conspicuous  when  the  window 
is  closed. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


wbom  AdTeitlsed, 


SL  Pstor'*  Port  Hos- 

pilM,  liui'rnsey 

Suttuii  (Surrey]  Lc.  BU. 
Egypt  fui  Uuveruuient 


, Oct  19 

3(H.  4 201 I Nor.  27 

nnt  aOOr  line!  400!. 
twtireeutbenext  four  M&c.l,'S0 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Ifliues,  Uiitliiiililiags,  Ac.  ueor  Ia'ikIs..  . 
Jliei!,  4c.  Cwilimn  Milli,  I.eeds 


IiniKCSixl  AltcrAtijE 
Merlbyr  Vale  . . . 
■ - -ron  Pip-v  V ■ 


Ad.ii 


,-udIie  lion 


airKh,  N.B. 

Twelve  CotUires,  n >»IU 
MiOilliiig, 

streets  

Pipe  IrtyiiiiT.  ^ooHuud. 

Pier.  Cin.pla-llt-wti 

Inin  and  Steel  Work.  Pom  Island  

•AinliilUlice  SUtioii.  W.mlwioU  

Ueetoratiou  of  Cti'ireh,  Cisyport.  Alnwick 
WooUcoiiihe  Bay.  North 


].  Marion  an<l  otbci 
IvyhriJge  ...... 


l)c\- 


Cottage.  Walls,  Walls.  Sewera.  4c 

p.  4e.  to  PInme  Hotel.  Uuoger- 


Additio 
ford 

Pipe  Sewers  (1,000  yiU.) 


llpsidriicp.  New  ( 
.Vddltlona.  4c. 

Talbot.  OUm 

Iron  Footbridge,  Laiiibeg 


Steward's  llunse, 
lalloek,  Ireland  .... 

•t  

Schools,  unir  Port 


By  whom  Required. 


Borough  of  Cruyiloii  , . 
Lewialmin  Ihl.  uf  Wka. 

iliu  kney  Veatry 

do, 

Rotliwell  Local  Boor.l 
David  Dixon,  Son,  4 

R«v,  .1,  M.  Darlea  .... 
HcdliLgtou  Local  Bd. 

North  Dublin  Union 

Cardiff  Corporation  .. 

Plyiiiptoo  K,S,A 

IllverneaaC,  C 

H.  laMthaiii  .k  Son.i  . . 
Met.  Asylums  Board 

YnughaldreUndl  Joint 
Burial  Board 

K,  Blatch  

Senfurd  (Sussex)  Lscal 
Board  

MarzniM  School  Bonrd 
G.  N.  it.  Co,  (Ireland) 


Architect,  Surreyor, 

Engineer.  deUrerod. 


T.  H.  4 W.  K.  Ricliai 


F.  W,  B-dforJ.. 


B.  Black  

W,  fl,  Peuty 

r.  W.  Aldwinckle  ., 
Reu.  ileavell.  Juii.  .. 


W.  C.  Oliver.. 
Mr.  Lynch,, .. 

OjHfial  

B.  A.  Miller  .. 


CONTRACTS— 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


School  Enlargement.  Gerar-itreet 

Tweiily-one  Dwelliiw-bouses.  Harrict- 

stn-et.  Briglioiise.  York 

Rustic  Bridge.  Koath  Park  

Pipe  Tracks  and  Laying 


rurka 


Sewerage  Works.  Skegby  

*Pirc  Station  

Pipe  Sewers 

Granite  Road  Meta)  (GOO  tons). 

Sanitary  ihpes  

Sewerage  Works  

Banking  Premises,  Drogheda  .. 


*Schoul  Buildings,  Forest  Gate 

•Doctor's  Houv  and  Nurses'  Quarters 
•School,  New  Broniptou 


rtiurch,  New  Rosi.  Wexfjnl 
•Coinplrtlou  of  Well  and 

Workhouse  

Chnrch.  Bt.  Andrews,  Cardiff 

•Clinrvh  on  Aiyltim  Estate,  Channlmter. 


GrltfJetts  (.700  tons)  

Dining  Hall,  KitOien.s,  4c.  Aiiitr, 

Liverpool  

Clothing  Factory,  Offices,  4c.  Store-strw 

Manchester  

Cottage,  Staldes,  4c,  Llani«hen,  Wales 
Kesideucc,  Priuoea-road.  Windermere  .. 

Residence.  Blaeiuivoii.  Wales  

Twenty  Cottages,  Taduaster 

•Beluioletached  Houses,  Nortliwood 


By  whom  Required. 


Derby  School  BoanI  .. 
Brighousp  Uist  Indus. 

Soc.  Lini 

Cardirt  Corporation  . . 
Bo'uesa  (N.B.)  Town 

Cominrs 

Walsall  Corporation,. 
Barnet  Local  Board  ,. 

Waketlold  Corp 

Mansfield  U.R.a,A.  .. 

■n'lornton  i Yorks.')  L.  B. 
Bishop  Stortford  L.  B<1. 

Burnley  U.R.S.A 

do. 

Munster  * Leinster 

Bank.  Lbl 

West  Ham  Boh.  Bd.  .. 
Chelsea  (luardUius. . . . 
Gillinghaiii  and  Orange 
U.D.  School  Board  .. 
Canon  Kiivanogli  .... 

llackuey  Union 
Dorset  Lunatic  .\syUmi| 
Mani  hesfrr  Conj- 
W.  1*.  Hartley..., 

Hainiiiond  4 Co... 

Miss  Thumiison  .. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment.  By  whom  AdTertlod.  i Balary. 

Clerk  of  Works Cardiff  Union  Gdns,  ..  | 21.  lOs.  per  werk,. 

•General  Foreman Cent.  Lond.  Sch.  List.  , 21.  ISt 

•.assistant  Borough  Surveyor  Walimll  Corponitiou  ..  | HIO! 

•Surveyor  Kughy  U.S.a ' ZjiJ/ 


Truden  ( 
delivered.! 


J.  S,  Story 

Sharp  .«  Waller  .... 
W.  Harpur  

Qflcial  

do. 

do. 

II.  Rofe 

H.  Walker  

U.  Brownrldge 

.Ino.  Drake  

Official  

do. 

S,  Edmondson..,,.. 

W.  O.  Doolin  

Newman  4 Jaiines  .. 
Laudsell  4 llarrlsuu 

Nosh  & Son  

W.  0,  DouHu  

Iffirinl  

John  W.  Rodger... 

' G.  T.  nine 

UJftctal  

F.  W,  Dlxcn 

If.  A.  Cheers 

E.  Srw.ird 

Ktephen  Hhaw 

K.  Blewitt 

Bromet  a TtiorniMii 


Oct.  17 
do. 

OcL  20 


Oct.  M 
Oct.  21 


Oct.  SI 
do. 

No  date  I 


be  In. 


Tkoee  mirhed  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  dumber,  Compefifion#,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  It.,  tI.,  and  vili.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xx.  and  .x.sil. 


S-\NiTARY  Inspectors'  AssociATtoN.  — This 
association  has  arranged  a course  of  lectures  to  be 
given  at  St.  James'  Hall,  Piccadilly,  by  well-known 
professors  and  lecturers,  commencing  early  in  this 
month,  in  which  a prominent  feature  will  be  made 
of  that  difficult  question,  the  prevention  of  nuisance 
from  smoke,  which  is  one  of  the  new  duties  the 
amended  law  has  given  the  Metropolitan  .Sanitary 
Officers.  Modern  drainage  in  all  its  important 
details,  bacteriology,  and  physiology  are  also  to  be 
dealt  with. 

The  T'orthcoming  Iron  and  Steel  Confer- 
ence IN’  Glasgow. — A meeting  of  repiesentatives 
of  the  Scottish  iron  and  steel  industries  was  held  on 
Monday  last  in  the  Glasgow  offices  of  Mr.  William 
Jacks,  M.  P.,  and  under  the  presidency  of  that 
gentleman,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  on  the  occasion  of  a conference 
of  the  iron  and  steel  trades  of  the  West  of  Scotland 
to  be  held  on  the  30lh  inst.  in  Glasgow.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  programme  should  include  reports 
on  foreign  competition  and  the  eight-hours’  move- 
ment as  affecting  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  and 
on  the  requirements  of  light  railways  for  agricultural 
districts.  On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  William  Jacks 
will  deliver  a presideniial  address,  in  which  he  will 
review  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  generally,  and 
papers  will  be  read  on  new  sources  of  consumption 
for  iron  and  steel,  and  the  conditions  that  influence 
demand  and  supply  in  Eastern  markets.  Mr.  Law. 
of  Messrs.  Jacks  & Co.,  will  read  a paper  on  the 
recent  course  of  the  pig-iron  industry  of  Scotland 
anti  the  changes  it  has  undergone.  It  is  also 
expected  that  a paper  will  be  presented  on  the  effect 
of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1888  on  the 
iron  trade,  with  special  reference  to  the  conditions  of 
that  industry  in  Scotland. — Sco/sm<in. 

University  College  Lectures. — '*  Discoveries 
in  Architecture  ’*  is  the  title  of  the  Free  Public 
Opening  Lecture  with  which  Professor  Roger 
Smith  resumes  his  classes  at  University  College, 
London.  This  lecture  will  be  delivered  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  the  nth  inst.,  and  among  the 
illustrations  will  be  photographs,  shown  by  the 
lantern,  of  some  of  the  remarkable  Greek  sarcophagi, 
covered  with  rich  sculpture  and  ornament  which 
were  found  at  Sidon,  but  are  now  transferred  to  the 
Museum  at  Constantinople.  The  Metropolitan 
Building  Act.  1894.  will  form  the  principal  subject  of 
Professor  Roger  Smith's  lectures  to  his  class  for 
Modern  Practice  during  the  session  about  to 
commence. 

Plumbers’  Company;  Examinations. — .At the 
meeting  of  the  quarterly  court  of  the  Plumbers’ 
Comp.any.  held  on  Saturday  last  at  the  Guildhall,  a 
return  was  presented  of  the  examinations  held  by  the 


Company  under  their  graded  syllabus  of  practical 
and  theoretical  instruction  for  plumbers,  showing  that 
the  examinations  for  the  current  year  had  been  held 
at  twenty-four  centres  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  the  passes  in  the  preliminary  grade  of 
the  examinations  was  30  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  49  per  cent,  in  the  previous  year,  and  the 
passes  in  the  intermediate  examination  were  30  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  63  per  cent,  in  1893.  A 
report  from  .N  orwich  was  received  announcing  the 
formation  of  a district  council  for  the  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  to  deal  with  registration  of 
plumbers  in  that  district. 

King's  College.— A lecture,  illustrated  by  the 
oxy-hydrogen  lantern,  entitled  “An  Architect's 
Ramble  amongst  London  Buildings,"  was  delivered 
at  King's  College  on  Wednesday  evening,  by 
Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A.  In  intro- 
ducing his  subject  the  Professor  said  that  many 
people  took  their  tramps  abroad  unconscious  of  the 
beauties  lying  at  their  very  doors.  He  wished, 
therefore,  to  show  that  London,  even  within  the 
strict  sphere  of  bricks  and  mortar,  had  ever  fresh 
charm,  and  to  endeavour  to  persuade  his  hearers 
that,  if  some  fate  were  to  decree  that  a man  should 
be  compelled  to  live  in  any  one  city,  this  City  of 
London  should  be  the  place  of  his  choice.  He 
wished  his  audience  to  wake  up  to  those  archi- 
tectural beauties  which  lay  within  their  grasp,  and 
to  show  that  there  was  in  London  a wealth  of  archi- 
tectural variety  which  every  Londoner  should  at 
least  make  it  his  duty  to  become  acejuainted  with. 
He  assured  them  that  they  would  find  a sufficient 
repayment  in  the  intellectual  enjoyment  and  educa- 
tional benefit  which  they  would  obtain  for  their 
research.  Among  the  several  kinds  of  antiquities, 
none  w ere  so  much  regarded  as  those  of  buildings, 
wliethvr  for  magnificence,  curious  workmanship,  or 
for  the  persons  who  had  inhabited  them.  A district 
of  one  mile  round  St.  Paul's  would  contain  almo.sl 
the  whole  of  the  ramble.  Taking  the  Tower  as  the 
starting-point,  the  Professor  look  his  audience  past 
the  Guildhall,  the  Mansion  House,  St.  Paul's,  to 
Piccadilly  and  Westminster,  taking  in  also  some 
buildings  which  were  somewhat  out  of  the  line 
of  route.  The  plan  of  the  Tower  of  London  showed 
what  was  the  general  disposition  of  a Norman  castle, 
and  the  keep,  or  White  Tower,  which  stands  to-day 
in  practically  the  same  state  as  Gundulf  left  it  in 
1078.  The  celebrated  Chapel  of  St.  John  was  justly 
famous  as  a most  perfect  little  specimen  of 
Norman  architecture.  The  exterior  of  the  Guildhall 
bore  no  architectural  importance,  but  the  roof  inside 
was  an  e.xarapleof  hammer-beam  construction  worth 
inspection.  There  was  nothing  striking  about  the 
design  of  the  Mansion  House,  except  as  a phase 


of  the  later  English  Renaissance.  The  architectutsi; 
detail  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  bsaulifull) 
executed,  and  some  of  the  planning  and  dislribulior 
of  the  internal  courts  was  like  an  architectural  oasis 
in  the  desert  to  the  weary  architect  or  lover  of  ar 
who  passed  through  them  during  the  day.  Thi 
most  noticeable  feature  in  Cheapside  was  the  liin 
steeple  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  with  which  no  moden 
steeple  could  compare,  either  for  beauty  and  rich 
ness  of  outline,  or  the  appropriateness  with  wbicl 
classical  details  were  applied  to  so  novel  a purposft 
The  General  Post  Office  presented  nothing  of  im 
portance  except  in  its  firmness  of  parts  and  sitn 
plicity  of  treatment.  St.  Paul's,  the  magnum  opiv. 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  abounded  in  beauty  0 
detail  which  in  the  lecturer's  opinion  was  a perfec 
fountain  of  Renaissance  detail.  Passing  Newgate 
down  Ludgate  Hill  by  the  Temple  and  the  Nev 
I.AW  Courts,  they  reached  Somerset  House  whost 
predominant  and  rare  characteristic  was  a grandeu 
of  line  possessed  by  few  modern  buildings.  Thi 
grand  staircase  of  the  British  Museum  was,  perhaps 
of  its  kind  the  finest  in  Europe,  but  it  was  to  it 
exhibition  of  sculpture  that  students  would  b 
particularly  drawn.  .After  touching  the.AUiert  Hall 
Piccadilly  Circus,  and  the  buildings  in  Trafalgar 
square,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Weslniinste 
Abbey  were  reached.  Many  views  of  these  structure 
both  internal  and  external,  were  exhibited,  th 
Professor  explaining  them  somewhat  in  detail 
Prior  to  the  lecture  the  prizes  were  distributed  b 
Mr.  Niewann  Smith,  Master  of  the  Worships 
Company  of  Carpenters,  to  the  students  of  tb 
Architecture  and  Building  Construction  Classes 
and  the  Wood  - carving  Classes,  at  King' 
College,  Great  Titchfield-street,  and  Kensingtor 
The  principal  winners  were : Architecture  an 
Building  Construction,  third  year,  H.  Allberrj 
gold  medal  and  3/.  ; J.  Davidson,  bronze  inedi 
and  i/.  ; F.  W.  Rowe,  silver  medal  and  4/ 
and  H.  J.  Triggs,  bronze  medal.  In  Woo( 
carving ; E.  R.  Hind  and  L.  Clarkson,  broni 
medal  and  one  year's  scholarship  ; A.  South,  bron: 
medal  and  one  year's  scholarship:  T.  A.  Vogt,  fir 
prize  certificate  and  5/.  ; and  VV.  Bowler,  exti 
prize,  3/.  ; Arthur  May,  first  prize  certificate  ar 
5/.  : A.  S.  Randle,  first  prize,  5/.  : James  Osmon' 
second  prize,  3/.  ; Wm.  Aumonier.  jnr.,  extra  priz 
2/.  ; Cbas.  Redmond,  first  prize,  2/.  ; and  F.  Ni 
(drawing),  first  prize,  3/. 

\ I 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Masons'  Dispute,  Brlstol.— A sub-ccmmiit 
of  the  Bristol  Master  Builders’  Association,  and  l 
local  operatives  re  the  ma-'ons’  d spule  at  Tjr.da 
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liapel.  have  recommended  the  various  parties 
iteresfed  to  adopt  the  following  resolution  in  lieu 
■ an  existing  rule,  viz.  : — "Should  a dispute  at 
ly  time  take  place  between  any  department  of  the 
adding  trade  and  their  employers,  or  any  question 
: disputed  interpretation  or  infringement  of  these 
lies  arise  that  cannot  be  mutually  arranged  between 
le  parlies  affected,  a Board  of  Conciliation  shall  be 
irraed,  composed  of  four  emplo^'ers  and  four 
lembers  of  the  trade  affected,  to  whom  all  questions 
lall  be  referred.  The  decision  of  the  majority  of 
ich  Board  shall  be  binding  on  all  parties  concerned, 
'hat  in  case  of  an  equal  division,  each  body  shall 
ppoint  an  arbitrator,  and  the  two  arbitrators  shall 
lemselves,  in  case  of  disagreement,  appoint  an 
mpire.  The  decision  of  such  arbitrators,  if 
nanimons,  or  of  the  umpire,  to  be  final,  binding, 
nd  conclusive." 

Building  Industries  Federation,  Bristol. 
-We  understand  that  an  association  has  been 
irmed  in  the  West  of  England  called  the  " Bristol 
nd  District  Building  Industries  Federation,"  and 
lat  a committee  is  now  drawing  up  a final  code  of 
ales  to  be  issued  to  various  sections  of  the  building 
•ade. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturdav,  October  6. 

Junior  Fn^ixeering  Society. — Visit  to  “ Gigantic 
Vheel  ” Works,  Earl's  Court  Exhibition.  3.30  p.m. 

Monday,  October  8. 

Ch'-lcs  0/  Works'  Lecture  by  Mr.  D.  M. 

Jesbit,  Carpenters'  Hall.  8 pm. 

Liverpool  Architectural  loociety. — Opening  Address  by 
Qe  President.  6.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  9. 

Royal  Society  0/  Ant'quarres  op  Ireland. — Fourth 
Jeneral  Meeting,  Society's  House,  Dublin.  4.30  p m. 

Wednesday,  October  10. 

Royal  Society  0/  Antiquaries  of  Ireland. — Visits  to 
laces  of  interest  in  Old  Dublin. 

Friday,  October  ta. 

Architec'u'al  Association.  — Opening  Conversazione, 
’rince'sHall.  8 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

abstracts  of  specifications. 

16,991. — Securing  Scaffolding  : /.  W,  Shetin<'. — 
delates  to  a device  for  dispensing  with  rope  lashings 
nd  such  like  fastenings.  To  a curved  iron  plate  i.s  secured 
, twisted  linked  chain.  In  the  other  end  of  the  plat*  is  an 
pening  through  which  passes  the  hooked  end  of  a rod 
rhich  is  screw-threaded,  and  provided  with  a t.npped  or 
>'inged  handle  so  that  the  same  can  be  screwed  un  or 
lown.  In  operation  the  curved  plate,  which  is  provided  on 
ts  under  side  with  projecting  teeth  or  spikes,  is  placed 
gainst  the  scaffold-pole-s  where  the  two  join  or  cross  one 
.nolher,  and  the  chain  is  brought  over  and  around  the 
oint  and  one  of  the  links  placed  over  the  hooked  end  of 
he  rod,  which  is  then  screwed  up. 

i9i943-  — Drain-stofi’Ers  : J.  Jones.  — The  special 
bjeci  is  to  tempor.arily  stop  a drain  in  order  that  it  may  be 
illed  wiih  water  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  soundness, 
rhe  romhination  of  mechanical  means  for  this  purpose  is 
escribed  in  the  specification. 

20,151.  — Hand-brace  : C.  W.  Enhvistle.~Pi.  tool 
pecially  designed  for  boring  holes  in  corners  or  awkward 
laces  where  the  ordinar>’  brace  cannot  be  used.  It  is  an 
rdinary  screwdriver  handle  with  a special  brace  iocket  for 
olding  different  bits,  or  tools. 

5,626.— Firei'ROof  Flo.irs:  T.  L.  Banks. — The  floors 
re  constructed  with  removable  centreing  and  detachable 
eiling  bars,  and  have  also  intermediate  suspension  straps 
c rods,  having  their  upper  ends  secured  either  to  the 
oncrete  filling  of  the  floor,  or  to  arched  sheet  metal  carried 

the  joists. 

8,tio. — Pillar  W.C.  : A.  dr*  F.  G.  Johnson.  — The 
Ischarge-pipe  terminates  vertically  near,  or  at  the  centre, 
istead  of  at  the  back,  saving  ground  space.  Provision  is 
lade  for  e.vaniining  the  pipe  at  intervals. 

J3i99i' — Sa-shes  : W.  Gibbin.  jun. — Relates  to  a new 
ombinaiion  of  worm  wheels  and  screwed  rod  for  opening 
nd  closing  sashes,  allowing  them  to  be  swung  over  on 
livots  for  cleaning  when  necessary. 

14,007.— Railway  Carriage  Ventilator  ; L.  B, 
’eters. — ventilator  comprising  a cap  or  hood  enclosing 
■ne  end  of  a ventilating  tube  or  shaft  provided  with  an 
nnular  opening  and  a shield  or  deflector  to  prevent  the 
ngress  and  to  drain  off  rain  or  moisture. 

new  applications  for  letters  patent. 

September  17. — 17,613,  E.  Spinney,  Duplex  Pivot 
iinge.— 17,614,  E.  Spinney,  Sliding  Hinge.— 17.621,  W. 
Imith,  Bricks  or  Building  Blocks.— 17,635,  F.  Orwin, 
ihimney  Pots,  Src. 

September  t8. — 17.689,  J.  Shelley,  Door  Spring. — 
7,697,  A.  Coleman,  Window-sashes.— 17,699,  G.  Harrison, 
lypnon  Apparatus  for  Supplying  Water  to  Water-closets, 
tc.— 17,701,  A.  Lj-ster,  Excavating  and  Dredging  Appa- 
alus. — 17,704  F.  Cawdell,  Covering  the  Space  between 
he  Hinged  Side,  of  a Door  and  Door  Frame.— 17,747,  F. 
Jliver,  Paint.- 17,748  and  17,749,  H.  Haddan,  Clamp 
evices.  — 17.764,  T.  Temple,  Self-acting  Disinfecting 
l^ater-closel  Pansand  Hoppers. 

September  19. — 17,797,  J.  Kennedy,  Window-fastener. 
-17.847,  F.  Hollowaj',  Construction  of  the  Walls  of 
luildings,  &c. 

September  20.-17,857,  J.  Goulson,  Window  Bolt.— 
7,865,  W.  Whitaker,  jun.,  Tippers  .and  Tipper-boxes  of 
V^aste  Water-closets. — 17,884,  W.  Ingham  and  6.  Langton, 
•ore  and  Spring  for  making  Sockets  in  Saniiarj’  Pipes. — 
7,920,  W.  Clark  and  A.  Rammage,  Fireproof  Floo-ings. 

Septei-iber  21. — 17,929,  D.  Smith,  Hinges  for  Doors.— 
7i936.  J.  Gillespie,  Excavators,  or  Dredgers. — 17,944,  T. 
'nissell,  Surveying  Chain.— 17,047,  J.  Ryder  & Sons, 
.iraited,  and  J.  Ryder,  Red  Bricks,  Terra-cotta  Tiles,  &c. 
-17.977,  G.  Barney  and  J.  Clough,  Door-knob  Locks. — 
7.986,  J.  Maccjueen,  Excavating ‘Tools. 

September  22.-18,038,  L.  Duncan,  Window  Opener. — 
3,0^0,  B.  Phillipson,  Drain  Connexions. — 18,043, 
lavies,  Raising,  Lowering,  and  Fixing  Window-sashes.— 
3,045,  S.  Watkins,  Stoves  and  Ranges. 

PROVISIONAL  specifications  ACCEPTED. 

'5,369.  J.  Shaw,  Automatic  Down-draught  Preventer  for 
tntifatojs,  chimney,  tops,  soil-pipes,  Sic.— 15,863,  W. 


Ste.-id,  Combined  Grating-bo.x  and  Donr-trap  for  sewers, 
galleys,  ces'pooi=,  6cc. — 16  184,  H.  Tucker,  Window-sash 
F.Tsteners.— 16  185,  vV.  Yates,  Sash-fasteners.— 16,261,  W. 
Hemming*.,  Sa-h-fasteners.— 16,266,  W.  Carter,  Window- 
sash  fasteners.  — 16,268,  E.  Blunden,  Window-siwh 
fastener.  — t6  312,  A.  Slater,  Mortising  or  Routing 
Machines. — 16,564,  E.  Clare,  Fasteners  for  Sashes,  Sliding- 
doors,  &c.— 16,593,  A.  Bruce,  Heating  Dwelling-houses, 
Halls,  Churches,  &c.,  by  means  of  hot  water.— 16,602,  C. 
Worssam,  Gate-spring. — 16,708,  J.  Roper,  Device  for  hold- 
ing pipes  while  joining  same. — 16,740,  S.  Bromlej',  Pressing 
, Bricks.— 16,917,  G.  Bullock,  Window-sash  lasteners.— 
16,988,  M.  Donne  and  C.  Mathias,  Self-closing  doors, 
Shutters,  &c.— 17,148,  E.  Nowell  and  others,  French  Case- 
ments. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIO.NS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  for  T'jjo  Months.) 

20,515,  F.  Patterson,  Water-closets. — 1316711  R-  Cussons, 
Binding  together  of  Framework,  or  Windows,  or  other 
similar  structures. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

September  17. — Baker  Sons  (at  Stamford-hill) : 
Nos.  lA,  1,  3.  13,  27,  29,  31,  35  to  55  odd,  59  to  95  odd,  and 
18,  20,  22,  42  to  70  even,  Grove-pk.-rd.,  Stamford-hill,  u.t. 
88  yrs.,  g.r.  329/.,  8,i2t/. 

Septe.mber  19. — By  W.  B.  Hallett  (at  Streatley): 
Streatley,  Berks. — .\n  enclosure  of  f.  land,  9 a.  0 r.  24  p., 
4,060/.  ; part  of  ‘‘  Westfield  Farm,"  74  a.  2 r.  5 p.,  r.  50/., 
1,500/.  ; “ Hograore  Island,"  i a.  o r.  12  p.,  f , 620/. 

September  25. — By  Bean,  Burnett,  S'  Eldridge: 
Bermondsey: — 161,  163,  St.  James'-rv!.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r. 
7/.,  510/.  ; 266,  Rolls-rd.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  245/;  i,  2, 
Ridge-st.,  u.t.  47  yr.,  g.r.  8/.,  455/.  ; 23,  Willow-st.,  and 

7,  8,  Willow  Grove,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  los.,  595^-  1 25, 
Upper  Grange-rd.,  u.t.  7 yrs,,  g.r.  26/.,  60/.  j Peckliam  : 
6,  7,  Dayton  Grove,  u.t.  83  yrs,,  g.r.  12/.,  450/.  ^ 

September  26. — By  A.  Booth  : 21,  South  Villas,  Cam- 
den-sq..  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  395/.  By  F.  Jolly  S'  Co.  : 

8,  10,  16  to  26,  even,  Galway-sc.,  St.  Luke's,  u.t.  31  >ts, 
g.r.  112/.,  1,000/.  ; 37,  39,  Plumber's  Row,  Whitechapel, 
f.,  r.  93/.  tas.,  850/. ; 5a,  6a,  Victoria-pl.,  Peckham,  f.,  r. 
36/.  8s.,  300/.  By  Orgiil,  Swan,  Orgill 106,  Devoii- 
port-rd.,  Shepherd's  Bush,  f.,  r.  32/.,  450/.  j tig,  Godol- 
phin-rd.,  f.,  r.  30/.,  415/.  ; 13,  Westboume  Terrace-rd., 
Harrow-rd.,  “The  Bridge  House  Hotel,”  u.t.  48  yrs,,  g.r. 
20/.,  r.  115/.,  2,2!o/.  By  J.  C.  j°/<i/i(at  Hammersmith)  : 
20,  Rivercourt-rd.,  Hammersmith,  f.,  r.  70/.,  1,150;  24'^i 
242.  244,  King-st.,  and  Workshop,  f.,  r.  260/.,  5,400/. 

Septe.mber  27. — By  Tattersall  &'  Co.:  34,  Humbolt- 
rd.,  Hammersmith,  f.,  550/. — By  Osborn  dy  Mercer: 
'•  Rookwoods’’  and  33  a.  3 r.  t p.,  Castle  Hedingham, 
Essex,  f.,3,500/. — ForiescuciACo.:  F. g.r. of  72/.  2s.  Bd., 
Dymock-st.,  Fulham,  reversion  in  84  yrs.,  1,560/.;  s,  7,  9, 
R.-ishleigh-sL,  Wandsworth-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  i6s  , 
305/.:  18,  Galvesion-rd.,  Putney,  u.t._  89  yrs., g.r.  7/.,  275/.; 

17,  19,  .^ppleg.artb-rd.,  H.tmmersmith,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r. 
10/.,  r.  78/.,  700/.;  2,  Woodland  Hill,  Norwood,  u.t.  64 
yrs.,  g.r.  61.  3s.  6d.,  r.  30/.,  240/.— By  Stimson  {s'  Sons'. 
40,  Wrotham-rd.,  Camden  Town,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 
350/.  ; 48,  Carlton-rd.,  Kentish  Town, u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  6/. 
6s.,  r.  34/.,  260/.  ; 26,  28,  30,  Lavender-rd.,  Battersea,  u.t. 
71  )TS.,  g.r.  15/.,  602/.  ; 21,  27,  31,  Siormont-rd.,  Lavender 
Hill,  u.l.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  los.,  800/.  ; 16,  Marmion-rd., 
u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  los.,  250/.  ; 29,  31,  Neate-st.,  Camber- 
well, u.r.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  g/.,  r.  64/.,  325/.  : 190,  192,  194,  St. 
George’s-rf].,  Peckham,  u t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  lol.  10s.,  555/.  ; 
75,  Lewisham  High-rd.,  New  Cross,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r. 
5/.  T5S.  6d.,  r.  45/1  300/.— By  Hannan  Bros,  : 15  to  21 
odd,  Woodgrange-rd.,  Forest  Gate,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r.  64/., 
r.  360/.,  5,520/.  ; 23,  sg  to  35  odd,  Woodgrange-rd.,  u.t.  95 
yrs.,  g.r.  80/.,  r.  470/.,  7,480/.  ; a plot  of  land  in  St. 
Stepheii’s-ter.,  South  Lambeth,  f.  50/. 

September  28. — By  .Messrs.  Aldridge:  “Kent  Cot- 
tage,” Dagnal  Park,  Selhurst,  f.,  565/. — By  E.  Holsworth  : 

18,  20,  Rectory-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r. 
14/..  r.  94/.  10s.,  775/. — By  A.  Robertson:  21,  Uenmark- 
st.,  Islington,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  38/.,  170/. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Sieenbeart,  B.G. 

ton  e/0/0 
Teak,  E.I.  ..load  10/0/0 
Sequoia, U.S. ft. cu  1 20 
Ash,  Canada  toad  3 0/0 

Birch,  do 2/150 

Elm,  do.  3/iS/O 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c.  1.5/0 

Oak.  do.  ........  2/10/0 

Canada 5 15/0 

Pine,  Canada  ted  1/10/0 
Do,  YeUow,...  3'o/o 
Lath,  Dantsic,  lath  4/ 10/0 
Sl  Petersburg..  5/0/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c..  log 1/15/0 

Odessa,  crown. .. . 2/15/0 

Deals,  Finland 
onddziststd  :oO  7/10/0 
Do.  4th  & 3td  . , 7/D/e 

Do.  Riga  ......  7/10/0 

St.  Peteisburg, 
ist yellow  ....  10/0/0 

Do,  2nd  yellow  8/0/0 

Do.  white 8/te/o 

Swedish 7, '10/0 

White  Sea ......  7/0/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  22,  lo/o 
Do,  do.  2nd....  17/0/0 

Do.  do.  3rd,  Sic.  7/10/0 
L'o,  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  it 

2ad 6/10/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  I in.  ptep, 



Do.  2nd e/7/0 

OtherquaJIties—  0/5/e 
Cedat,  Cuba . . ft,  /3^ 
Honduras,  Sic,  /3I 
Mahogany,  Cuba  hi 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexlcan'^o.  do.  3 
Tobasco  do.  do.  .3^ 
Honduras  do.  ..  /o} 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4/0/0 
Rose,  Rio........  7'0/s 

Bahia 6/s/o 

Satin,  St.  Do. 
mlngo....^  — ^ o.'o/S 


7 S 0 
3/0,0 
550 

S/io,'o 

6/10/0 


9'to/o 

e/io/o 

9/0/0 


13/0/0 

ii/o/o 
16  OfO 
i5'o/o 
27'0/0 

18/Q/0 

n/0/0 


7'io/o 

7/S/0 

15/0/0 


il/o/o 

17/0/0 


O/I/O 


TIMBER  {ecntinueifl. 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  e/t/8 

Walnut,  Italian  _ 0/0/3I  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron — Pig,  In  Scot* 

land  ton  ec'io}  0/0/0 

Bar.  Welsh,  In 

London S/12.6  5'i5/o 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/2/6  5/5/0 

Do.  Stafi'ordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  44'o/o  44/3/. 
Best  selected  ..  44  s'o  45/15/0 
Sheets,  strong  , . 52  lo/c  53/0/0 

Chili  bars 4116341/11/3 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/0/41  0/0/4J 

L E A D — P Ig  , 

^anish ton  916/3  0/0/0 

English  com. 

brands.. 9176  10/0/0 

SbeeL  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards ....  10' 5'e  i 

Pipe 11/15/0  0/0/0 

ZINC-  EnglUh 

sheet ton  18/10/0  19/0/0 

Vieille  Mon. 

Cagne  19/10/0  0/0/0 

Tin — Straits 70/15/0  71, '5/0 

Australian 71  o 0 71/to/D 

English  Ingots.  7410/0  75/0/0 

Banca 7310/0  74/j/a 

BlUiton  73/0/0  73  to/o 


OILS. 


Linseed  ton 

Cocoanut,  Cochin 

Do.  Ceylon  

Palm,  Lagos 

Rapeseea,  English 

Do.  brown 

Cottonseed  ref.... 

Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.S. 

Do.  refineq  

Tar  — Stockholm 
battel 
Aribangel. 


20/rr/o 

29/0/0 


215/0 

24/o/c 

5/0,0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  " Ine  LUitor,”  and  must  rcacfl  us 
Kilt  tacer  titan  to  a. in.  on  i hmsuay.) 


BIRMINGH.AM  — For  the  construction  of  sewers,  Welch's  Hill, 
and  .Muur  Green,  .Moseley,  a.id  at  Boumvilie.  lor  uie  King's  .sorton 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  Kobeti,  GoU.re;  l .E  , 23,  \ alcntine- 
road.  King's  Heath.  Biriiimghdm 

Cruwys  ii  Hobiuugh,  Xt.oS° 


BRADFORD.— For  alterations.  See.,  to  house  and  shop,  Bankfoot, 
for  Mr.  H.  Milcheil.  Mr.  Win,  H.  iliaip,  aii.h.iccl,  237,  Kooley- 
lane,  UradforO.  yuantines  by  the  ari.h.icci  i— 

Ephraim  a 
t'lnrnbiitg. — G.  Bates. 
flastertHg.-~S.  WaOUitigtoii,  iVibsCy.i 


BRENTFORD,— For  the  erection  of  potato 'warehouses,  at  the. 
market.  Kew  Bnoge,  lur  the  Local  oodiu.  J.  H-  biiaciiaii,  l.E.,. 


Surveyor: — 

Perry  & Co £*,500  I Foord  & Sons  ... 

Belhoni  iX:  Co 1.4U  I A.  Keiicu 

J.  bames  r.i-ooij.  Oau 

K beiiOen 1 20-  | J.  bioomcr,  btciv 

[Surveyors  ccmidle. 


...ft.cAi 

1,150. 


BURNLEY  —For  the  erection  of  buildings  and  chimney,  at  ou 
all_  sewage  worKS.  Aiinaiii,  tor  me  i.utiiji..iioii.  Mr.  1-.  3.  t>utto 

iutuugli  ouivcyor  : — 

hxtavaltng  and  .Varv/iry.— Craven  & Son, 

buiCKourn  14  6 

/f.«yci/<m/>'M,f.— H.  Wood,  MiUichestet 305  o o 

Carfentry  und  > uita.1  0£  Co. 

burmey 294  6 II 

Slating. — W.  bcnolieid,  buirtley  tts  7 3 

flunioing  and  iiiaiing.—y  snoesiaitn,  bum- 

ley  99  7 6 

Plastering  and  Painting.— W.  Foster  .V  LO., 

I'duiliaiu  5=  3 a 


BURNLEY.— Accepted  for  draining,  5:c.,  Scott  Park-road,  forthe-- 
CorporatioiL  I'lr.  F.  a.  button,  L.t.,  burvugh  autvejur.  lowis. 
Hail.  Burnley  : — 

VV  luinaiii  Sutcliffe,  Burnley  ;£4S6  3 9i 


CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  a mission 
Caruin,  m connexion  with  me  ■•CarUitt  foi 

(Moii.j.  anO  London,  ijuantiiies  supplied 

J.  M.  Fitoank 2.955  0 T.  Wood  d:  a< 

C.  C.  Liunn  .......  2,950  0 c 1 S.  Snepion  dr 

oeo.  Grimths  2.95;  o 0 1 Uavid  Davies 

W.  best  6i  Co 2,905  14  o Henry  oiooui 

Lattey  4c  Cu 2,c505  o i 1 Geo.  Kuiter  . 

Haihetley  d;  Carr  ..  a 053  0 o 1 L.  I'urner  OC  r 


• Aooepied. 


hall.  Crangetown, 


•/C2.834  2 9, 

aon".'  J.7«5  o o 

2 77d  o o 

> 2,700  0 o. 


HALIFAX —Accepted  for  paving  Holly-grove  and  Warley- 
street,  FarKiiison-laue : — 

t homes  loiicnen,  Westgatc,  Halifax 3s.  9d.  per  yard. 


HALSTEAD  (Essex).— For  the  erection  of  isolation  hospital, 
cottage,  SiC  , lor  me  Locid  Board.  Messrs  Goodey  Oc  LresscJl, 
aroliitects,  a,  Victoria  - ctiaiubers.  West  biookwell  - stieet,  L.0I— 

o.  Dobson £ti74S  0 0 I F.  Dupont £i.S9S  o 0 

Uirlmg4cCoe 1,747  0 o | E.  w.si 1 555  0 =• 

C c.  Utieur i,?2j  0 0 I Fudney  iN  aon J.avo  0 o 

VV.  Kipper 1 711  6 II  J It.  NUiuiaties 1,404  o o- 


HALSTEAD  (Essex).— For  the  erection  of  a post  office.  Messrs. 
Goudey  Liessali,  architects 

C.  E-  urieuf iL36S  I Mason ft.-AO. 

G.  Dobson 1,300  I H.  ivunnacles  1,2 

F.  Dupont....  — 1.305  1 u».  Fudiiey ii‘7» 


LONDON,— For  the  execution  of  enginceri, 
steam  and  condense  mams,  hot-water  siippiy 
&c.,  at  the  Western  Hospital,  be.igr.ive-n. 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Bum 


:,  E.C.  !• 

Matthews  A:  Vaies,Ltd.;£5,3i 

J.  Fraser  AiSon 

Clements,  Jeakcs.d:  Co. 

Kite  .N  CO 


9/t 


I Ea5lon&Anderson,Ltd.jf3.965  1 

J.  ocF.  .May  3,945  ' 


/ti,  Kearley  & Co.  3.700 


'N  DON. —For  alterat: 

or  Major-General  H.  — 

St,  atciuiecis.  30,  Linccln’s  Inn  Fields, 

adeen £264  17  I jonu  H. 

Jiton 257  o 1 


179  and  s8i,  Holland-road,. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  ofpremises 
Hanbury-stieet,  apualfieids,  E,  and  uuudii.j 
Condor,  architect.  Palace-chambers,  vVcsii 
bdwardj  " ...  • — 


james  Chapman . 

I.  Lhessum  d:  buns 
rhomas  Knight  .... 
McCormick  oc  Sons 


...  .62.679  I H.  L.  Holloway 

....  2,547  I atinipson  4x  Lu 

....  2,40.  joeo.  F'.  btady  (accepted) 


LONDON.— For  the  execution  of  sanitary  and  decorative  work 
at  loi,  Earl's  Luurt-road,  Kensington.  MeSsts-  Moiley  6;  Letts,, 
surveyors.  185,  Earl’s  Court-road.  b.  W. 

J.  Kugg £340  1 Hancock  & Son.  49. 

J.  Wni.aker uyi  .Marloes-roao.  Kensing. 

Edwards  «5i  Son 2u0  I ton  (actepicd)  jC=49> 


LONDON.— For  shop  fillings,  ic  . at  12,  Lower  Belgr, 
S.W.  Messrs,  Motley  d£  Letts,  surveyors;— 

W.J. Smith  £247  o|  "I.  I-.  WUliams,  30.  Mot 

J,  Whitaker  129  o|  lou-plauc'* 

Drew  iS:  Ladman 193  o)  •Accepted. 


''EiB9  to 


of  sanitary  work,  dec.,  at  27, 
.Messrs.  Muriey  & Letts,  sur- 


veyors :— 

J.  Whitaker 

Gregory  .St  Benci 
H.  Head  


.Z449  I J-  Myring  & Co..  67  and  69. 

427  Abbey -road,  N.W.  . 

. 4to)  •Accepted. 


£39S 
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l-ONDON.-For  Ihe  e 
s:reet,  StMlfoni  fit 
Newman  &•  Jiic<i'ies,  archi 

] H.  Ne*TOan 

White  Sc  Son  


I C.itley 
T.  H.Cri 


•aig  .. 


S.tbe)-&Son  .... 

Hiwlett  Sr  Co 

Calnan  & Cn 

Heatle  Sc  Harrow 
Piihop  & Webb .. 
H.  J.toxhearl..  . 
\\ . J.  Mailiiison . . 


reclion  of  a block  of  warch'use: 
•srs  A.  T.  Morse  i Co.  MeSsr 
tects,  2 Fe"-C'’i't.  Locdun.  E.C-: 

£5.5^6  I S J Sro't  

5 186  h.  E.  Nightingale 

5.150  Kirk  Se  KanrUll 

4,090  I Ke»d  d:  Hon'  

4 095  I H.  * H.  F.  Hig-gs 

4,8^  S.  Sc  W.  Pauisoii  

4 830  I w.  Fottescoe  

4.800  C.  Sharpe  

4 700  I Crei;ar  d;  Son  

4,770  Datdey,  Sons.'i  Holness' 
4 717  I • Accepted. 


. J.  r. 

£■1675 


•LONDON  —For  alteraii  is  to  ■•L-'-rtingj,"  is5.  DenmarV.liUl. 
Camberwell.  S.U..  for  Mr.  Charles  D.  Tust'm.  Mr.  Percy  H.  Clarke, 
surveyor.  3.  Lancaster-place.  Strand,  W'.C. 

' -eo.  Parker ill, Sis  I I.  Paisons £<-567 

K & E.  Evans i,-si  Balaam  Bros  . Hatcham  • t,4?9 

Buiruin  & Sons 1.634!  ‘Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  additions  to  the  " Anchor  Prewery."  Horsley- 
down.  for  Messrs.  Courage  5:  Co..  Limited.  Messrs,  toskino  & 
Mackenzie,  architects,  'Juanniies  by  Messrs.  K.  L.  Curtis 


B.  E Nightingale  .£17,853  j E.  Lawrem-e  i Sons  ...-jCi6.S'-o 

MunJayAtSons  '7-473  Howell  J.  Williams '5.987 

Kirk  & Randall  17, oco  j Wm,  Watson  •5-5a4 


LONDON -Fjr  alterations  to  the  '•Windmill"  i>ub!in-hcuse, 
Opper  Ground-street  Blackfriars.  S.E..  for  Messts  Barcl>v,  Perkins, 
A;  Co.  Messrs  Wa"ine  & N'icholsoQ,  architects.  55,  Parliament- 
street.  Westminster.  S.W. 

Sil.ev  Sc  S n £i,o57  I T.  LaD’home  A;  Co £83; 

J.  Marsland 085 1 J.  F.  Ford*  83; 

Wm.  Smith  85}  1 ‘Accepted. 


•MERTHYR  TYDFIL.— Fsr  extensions  to  sclnot  biitldirgs. 
Tirphil,  for  the  School  Board  of  GelPgier.  Mr.  John  Williams, 
architect,  Morgantown,  Merthyr  Tydfil: — 

W.  Williams  & Son £'.337 

Thomas  Williams,  Bargoed,  via  Cardiff  {accepted!  ..  1,^53 


NEW  TREDEGAR  (Mon.!.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a 
mission-room.  Elliotown.  Messrs.  Aaron  Uaiies  A;  Son,  architects, 
funtlotC)-!!  ; — 

W.  Williams  Sc  Son,  New  Tredegar  £597 


SOrTHBOROIfGH.-For  the  . 
Vauxti.Ul-bne,  for  the  Local  Board, 
\37,  London-roaO.  Southb''roui.>li  - 

longley  At  Co £7.078 

J.Jt'vis 3.843 

Str.ir.geA:  Son. 2.770 

Langtidge  2 770 

F.  Avard  2.727 

Davi>  A:  Geuney. . . . 2,bj2 


A illliun  Haimer.ai 
Ton- 


I bridge  • £2.663  i 

I A.  A:  W.  Porter  ....  2,359  i 
j Seale i Austin.  Tcn- 

biiUgel Ill  < 


t Accepted  for  1 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

• THE  BUILDER  IssuppUed  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon,  See.  iSs.  per  annum.  Remittances 
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The  London  Building  Act.  - III. 

E new  provision 
we  omitted  to 
mention  in  our 
last,  in  regard  to 
fur'naces  and 
ovens ' — viz.,  that 
the  floor  over  any 
room  or  enclosed 
space  in  which  a 
furnace  is  fixed, 
ind  any  floor  within  i8  in.  of  the  crown  of 
in  oven,  must  be  constructed  of  fire-resisting 
naterials. 

The  provisions  as  to  construction  of  stairs, 
)assages,  &c.,  in  public  buildings  and  in 
juildings  more  than  125,000  ft.  in  cubical 
;xtent.  and  used  for  separate  families,  are 
low  combined  in  the  same  section  (6S),*  with 
he  verbal  difference  that  the  word  “fire- 
esisting’’  is  substituted  for  “fire-proof." 

Section  69  makes  a new  provision  to  the 
iffect  that  in  every  building  constructed  or 
idapted  to  be  occupied  in  separate  tene- 
nents  by  more  than  two  families  the  stair- 
:ase  used  in  common  shall  be  ventilated 
ipon  every  story  above  the  ground  story  by 
vindows  or  skylights  opening  direct  into 
he  outer  air,  or  “shall  be  otherwise  ade- 
juately  ventilated,”  and  that  the  principal 
itaircas3  of  a dwelling-house  not  included 
inder  the  above  definition  shall  be  ventilated 
ly  a window  or  skylight  to  the  external  air. 

The  minimum  of  height  “for  habitable 
'ooms  '■  is  raised  from  the  present  very 
nadequate  7 ft.  to  8 ft.  6in.,  except  in  the 
:ase  of  habitable  rooms  wholly  or  partly 
n the  roof,  which  must  be  8 ft.  in  height 
hroughout  not  less  than  one-half  their  area. 

Siib-clause  c of  the  same  section  (70) 
pplies  to  all  habitable  rooms  the  provision 
•t  present  only  specially  applicable  (by  the 
•’nblic  Health  Act,  1891)  to  underground 
ooms,  that  the  window  area  clear  of  sash- 
rames  and  “free  from  any  obstruction  to 
he  light  ” (the  last  words  are  new)  must  be 
qual  to  one-tenth  the  floor  area  of  the  room. 
)ne-half  the  window  or  one-twentieth  of  the 
loor  area  (as  at  present)  must  be  made  to 
ipen,  and  the  opening  must  extend  to  at 
2ast  7 ft.  above  the  floor  level.  The 
rea  of  window  space  demanded  will 


* ^ye  used  the  word  “ clause  ” in  previous  articles  for  the 
rincipal  numbered  divisions  of  the  Act,  but  as  the  word 
section"  i.;  used  in  all  references  in  the  Act  it  is  better 
> adopt  that,  “ Section"  in  this  article  therefore  means  the 
ime  as  “ clause  “ in  the  two  preceding  articles 


deprive  some  very  aesthetic  architects  ot 
the  little  windows  in  which  they  delight, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  space  for 
opening  and  the  height  to  which  the  opening 
need  extend  are  somewhat  insufficient.  In 
a sanitary  sense  it  is  certainly  bad  for  a 
room  to  have  any  considerable  part  of  its 
space  above  the  possibility  of  an  open 
window.  The  window,  it  should  be  added, 
may  open  either  into  a conservatory  or 
into  the  open  air.  For  a room  having 
no  external  wall  or  constructed  wholly  or 
partially  in  the  roof  the  area  of  window 
may  be  one-twelfth  the  floor  area,  one- 
twenty-fourth  to  open,  the  opening  to  extend 
to  5 ft.  above  the  floor  level ; or  it  may 
be  lighted  by  a lantern-light  of  which  a 
portion  equal  to  one-twentieth  of  the  floor 
area  can  be^opened.  The  whole  area  of  the 
“lantern  light,”  for  some  reason,  is  not 
specified. 

In  a building  which  is  a dwelling-house* 
any  basement  with  a wooden  floor  shall 
have' (Section  "jo  d)  a.  sufiicient  space  under 
to  admit  of  ventilation  (this  is  provided  by 
the  Public  Health  Act  as  to  “underground 
rooms ’’)  unless  it  is  a floor  “constructed  of 
solid  wood  bedded  on  concrete." 

A habitable  room  over  a stable  (Clause  e 
of  the  same  section)  must  be  separated  from 
the  stable  by  a floor  with  a layer  of  concrete 
pugging  of  good  quality,  or  of  other  solid 
construction  3 in.  in  thickness  between  the 
joists  or  girders,  finished  smooth  on  the 
upper  surface  and  properly  supported  ; the 
underside  ceiled  with  lath  and  plaster.  We 
doubt  if  this  goes  as  far  as  is  desirable. 
“ A floor  of  brick  or  concrete  or  other  solid 
material  carried  by  iron  girders”  would 
have  been  better.  A staircase  or  gallery  by 
which  any  such  room  is  approached  must  be 
'separated  from  the  stable,  where  adjoining 
it,  by  a brick  wall  not  less  than  9 in. 
thickness.  Why  necessarily  a brick  wall  ? 
Suppose  it  is  a stable  built  of  stone  or 
concrete,  must  a brick  wall  be  inserted  in 
this  particular  case  ? The  District  Surveyor 
would  probably  say  he  had  no  power  to 
allow  anything  else. 

A special  clause  (f)  provides  that  nothing 
in  Section  70  affects  or  repeals  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1891,  as 
to  underground  rooms,  and  a sub-section  (2) 
provides  that  anyone  who  suffers  a room  to 


be  inhabited  which  is  not  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  for  every  day  the  room  remains  so 
inhabited  (amount  of  penalty  not  stated). 

Section  71  repeats  the  existing  law  as  to 
party  arches  or  floors  over  public  ways,  &c., 
and  Section  72  that  as  to  arches  under 
passages  or  public  ways  (24  and  25  ol  the 
1855  Act),  without  alteration  except  as  to  a 
non-essential  rearrangement  of  wording. 

Section  73  brings  us  to  the  important  sub- 
ject of  “ projections.”  Sub-section  i repeats 
in  the  main  the  provisions  of  the  first  sub- 
section of  Section  26  of  the  1855  Act,  but 
with  the  following  modifications:  to  the 
list  of  projections  which  are  to  be  of 
fire-proof  material  are  added  “ outside- 
landing outside-stairs  and  outside-steps  ” ; 
to  the  phrase  “ eaves  and  cornices  ” is  added 
“barge-boards”;  in  the  sentence  excepting 
the  cornices,  &c.,  of  detached  and  semi- 
detached dwelling-houses  the  words  “ distant 
at  least  15  ft.  from  any  other  building  and 
from  tlie  ground  of  any  adjoining  owner  ’’  are 
struck  out,  and  a sentence  is  added  except- 
ing also  “dwelling-houses  in  which  the 
party-walls  are  corbelled  out  so  as  to  project 
4 in.  beyond  such  eaves,  barge-boards,  or 
cornices.”  It  is  added  that  “for  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection  a pair  of  semi-detached 
houses  shall  be  deemed  to  be  one  building.” 
It  does  seem  extraordinary  that  the  framers 
of  the  Bill,  having  got  thus  far  in  consider- 
ing a semi-detached  house  as  one  house, 
should  nevertheless  have  stopped  here,  and 
refused  to  consider  them  as  one  building  in 
regard  to  the  projection  of  the  party-wall 
above  the  roof. 

Sub-section  2 provides  that  every  balcony, 
cornice,  or  other  projection  must  be  tailed 
into  the  wall,  and  weighted  or  tied  down  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  District  Surveyor,  and 
that  no  comice  shall  exceed  2-6  projection 
over  the  public  way.  To  this  latter  pro- 
vision we  have  already  referred.  It  may  be 
a very  wholesome  rule  for  the  narrow  streets 
proposed  by  the  Act,  but  as  a restriction  for 
a monumental  building  abutting  upon  a wide 
street  it  would  be  absurd.  Sub-section  3 
repeats  the  existing  provision  as  to  the 
extent  of  projection  ot  shop*fronts  and 
cornices  beyond  the  external  wall  of  the 
building,  to  be  allowed  in  the  two  cases  of 
streets  or  ways  of  less  and  of  more  than 
30  ft.  wide ; but  to  it,  after  the  present  closing 
words  “to  any  extent  not  exceeding  18  in. 
beyond  the  external  wall  of  the  building  to 


• A dwelling-house  is  described  among  “Definitions" 
as  “a  building  used  or  constructed  or  adapted  to  be  used 
wholly  or  principally  for  human  habitation," 
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which  it  belongs,"  are  added  the  words  “over 
the  ground  of  the  owner  of  the  building 
provided  that  this  provision  shall  not 
authorise  in  any  such  street  the  projection  of 
any  part  of  any  such  shop-front  other  than 
the  cornice  on  or  over  the  public  way  or  any 
land  to  be  given  up  to  the  public  way."  This 
clause  was  a somewhat  confused  one  before, 
but  it  is  now  contusion  worse  confounded. 
We  are  told  almost  in  the  same  breath  that 
a shop  cornice  may  project  18  in.  “over  the 
ground  of  the  owner,”  and  that  this  provision 
does  not  authorise  the  projection  of  any  part 
of  the  shop-front  other  than  the  cornice 
over  the  public  way."  Then  what  is  the 
meaning  of  “ over  the  ground  of  the 
owner?”  Is  the  cornice  regarded  as  pro- 
jecting over  the  owners  land  or  over  public 
land  ? Or  do  the  words,  “ over  the  ground  of 
the  owner,"  mean  that  the  cornice  is  not  to 
extend  further  than  the  \vidth  of  the 
premises — not  to  mitre  beyond  them  ? If 
that  is  the  meening,  could  anything  be  worse 
expressed  ? And  when  we  are  told  that 
nothing  but  the  cornice  shall  project  over 
the  public  way,  then  over  what  is  the  other 
projection  of  the  shop-front,  of  5 in.  or  10  in. 
beyond  the  external  wall  ? Is  not  that  over 
the  public  way  ? or  is  the  external 
wall  supposed  by  a fiction  to  be  set 
back  5 in.  or  10  in.  (as  the  case 
may  be)  to  allow  for  these  projections  ? 
Which  is  the  real  line  of  the  public  way,  the 
“external  walP’  or  the  projections?  The 
whole  sentence  is  a complete  muddle  of  con- 
tradictory expressions;  we  may  presume 
that  District  Sur\'eyors  know  what  it  means, 
but  if  they  do  it  must  be  by  some  inner 
light,  for  the  clause  certainly  does  not  ex- 
plain itself.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  all  this 
rigmarole  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
and  abetting  the  architecturally  absurd  notion, 
which  belongs  to  a past  age,  that  shops  have 
some  special  need  for  the  introduction  of 
gimcrack  pilasters  and  consoles  flanking 
their  windows.  It  w’ould  have  been  a whole- 
some aesthetic  lesson  to  tradesmen  if  they 
had  only  been  taught,  by  the  abrogation  of 
this  clause,  that  they  could  do  without  such 
sham  architectural  scenery. 

Sub-section  4,  again,  reaffirms  the  absurd 
clause  to  the  effect  that  no  shop-front  shall 
be  fixed  nearer  than  fourinches  to  the  centre 
of  the  party-w'ali,  where  the  adjoining  pre- 
mises are  separated  by  a party-wall  (this 
conditional  sentence  is  new),  “ unless  a pier 
or  corbel  of  stone,  brick,  or  other  incom- 
bustible material  four  inches  wide  at  the 
least  be  placed  as  high  as  such  woodwork 
and  projecting  throughout  an  inch  at  least 
in  front  thereof  between  such  woodwork  and 
the  centre  of  the  party-wall.”  That  is  to 
say,  the  woodwork  is  not  to  approach  nearer 
than  four  inches  to  a certain  point,  unless 
there  is  a projection  of  four  inches  between 
it  and  that  point ! How,  then,  can  it  approach 
any  nearer?  Really  the  opportunity  might 
have  been  taken  to  get  rid  of  such  nonsense 
as  this.  A new  provision  in  the  same  sub- 
section is  that  no  part  of  the  woodwork  of  a 
shop-front  shall  be  fixed  higher  than  twenty- 
five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pavement.  That 
is  a reasonable  requirement ; the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  paragraph  is  pure  nonsense. 

Sub-section  5 provides  that : — 

" In  a street  of  a width  not  less  than  forty  feet  or 
to  a building  the  front  wall  of  which  is  not  at  a less 
distance  than  forty  feet  from  the  opposite  boundary 
of  the  street  bay  windows  to  dwelling-houses  may 
be  erected  on  land  belonging  to  the  owner  of 
the  building  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  .Act  relating  to  buildings  -beyond  the  general 
line  of  buildings  in  streets  provided  that  such  bay 
windows — ” 

then  follow  the  provisions.  These  are  (a) 
that  the  window  does  not  exceed  three 
stories  in  height ; (i^)  does  not  project  more 
than  three  feet  from  the  main  wall  of  the 
building  to  which  it  is  attached  ; (c)  does  not 
project  within  the  prescribed  distance  of  the 
centre  of  the  roadway;  (d)  is  not  nearer 
to  the  nearest  party-wall  than  the  amount 
of  its  projection  from  its  own  building ; 
(<f)  does  not  exceed  in  width  three-fifths  of 
the  frontage  of  its  own  building ; (/)  is  not 


constructed  upon  any  part  of  the  public 
way  ; shall  not  be  used  for  trade  pur- 
Doses.  Here  is  some  more  blundering.  The 
street  must  be  at  least  40  ft.  wide;  but 
according  to  Section  1 1 (/)  it  is  obvious  that 
the  width  of  a street,  if  the  houses  have  fore- 
courts, is  the  width  between  the  forecourt 
boundaries.  In  the  case  of  the  house  whose 
front  wall  is  not  less  than  40  ft.  from  the 
opposite  boundary  the  bay  is  only  to  be 
built  out  OK  the  owners  own  land.  But  if 
the  external  wall  of  the  house  is  40  ft.  from 
the  external  wall  of  the  opposite  boundary, 
and  the  owner  has  in  front  of  him  the 
required  3 ft.  on  which  to  project  his  bay- 
window,  it  is  obvious  that  in  that  case  the 
street  is  only  37  ft.  wide,  which  is  contraiy 
to  the  Act,  and  contrary  to  the  apparent 
intention  of  this  section,  and  the  bay  window 
cannot  be  built  at  all.  This  is  even  em- 
phasised by  paragraph  c,  that  the  bay 
window  is  not  to  project  within  the  “ pre- 
scribed distance’’  from  the  centre  of  the 
road.  The  term  “prescribed  distance  ” has 
been  defined  as  ao  ft.  If  the  front  wall  of 
the  house  is  only  40  ft.  from  the  opposite 
boundary,  the  bay  window  nnist  come 
within  the  “prescribed  distance.”  The 
only  way  out  of  the  dilemma  is  to 
suppose  that  these  expressions  are  intended 
to  refer  to  the  case  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  ultimately  set  back  the  opposite 
boundary,  and  the  centre  of  the  road  has 
been  “ defined  ” by  the  superintending  archi- 
tect on  a line  different  from  the  actual  centre. 
That  explanation  is  possible,  but  we  do  not 
think  that  any  one  who  reads  the  clause  will 
easily  be  persuaded  to  think  that  such  was 
its  intended  meaning.  It  appears  to  us  that 
whoever  drew  up  the  clause  had  got  be- 
fogged amid  the  technical  phraseology  of  the 
Act,  and  forgot  to  apply  the  elementary  rules 
of  addition  and  subtraction.  The  next  sub- 
section, in  regard  to  oriel  windows,  provides, 
under  the  same  general  rule,  that  the 
window  may  project  3 ft.,  provided  it  only 
projects  1 it.  over  the  public  way.  That,  in 
the  case  of  the  house  “ 40  ft.  from  the  oppo- 
site boundary,”  reduces  the  road  to  38  ft. 
wide.  If  there  is  any  explanation  to  be 
given  of  this  curious  clause  other  than  we 
have  been  able  to  appreciate,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  what  it  is.  but  we  think  a good 
many  people  besides  ourselves  will  find  tlie 
same  difficulty  in  making  consistency  or 
common  sense  out  of  it. 

The  provision  as  to  “ the  roof-flat  or  gutter 
of  any  building  " (sub-section  7)  runs  as  at 
present,  and  sub-section  8 repeats  the 
corresponding  clause  'Section  26  (6)'  of  the 
1855  Act,  except  that  to  the  opening  words, 
“ except  in  so  far  as  permitted  by  this  section 
in  the  case  of  shop  fronts,’’  the  words  “ and 
projecting  windows  ” are  added. 

Section  74  deals  with  the  separation  of 
buildings.  The  present  requirement  that 
“every  building  shall  be  separated  by 
e.xternal  or  party-walls  from  any  adjoining 
building”  is  particularised  further  by  the 
addition  of  the  words  (alter  “party-wall”) 
“or  other  proper  party-structure,”  which 
includes  horizontal  as  well  as  vertical 
divisions  between  buildings.  The  words  are 
also  added  at  the  end  of  the  clause  “and 
from  each  of  the  adjoining  buildings  if  more 
than  one.”  If  we  understand  English  the 
words  “from  any  adjoining  building  ” were 
quite  sufficient  without  these  additional 
words;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  addition  “or 
buildings  ” would  have  entirely  met  the  case. 
Sub-section  2 is  a new  provision  to  the 
effect  that  in  every  building  exceeding  ten 
squares  1 1. 000  superficial  feet)  in  area,  used 
partly  for  trade  or  manufacture  and  partly 
as  a dwelling-house,  the  trade  and  the 
dwelling-house  portions  must  be  separated 
by  walls  and  floors  of  fire-resisting  materials, 
and  all  the  passages  and  staircases  for  access 
to  the  dwelling-house  portion  must  be  con- 
structed of  such  materials,  The  part  used 
for  purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture  (if 
extending  to  more  than  250,000  cubic  feet) 
will  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as 
to  cubical  extent  of  buildings  of  the  ware- 
house class  (Sections  75,  76).  But  openings 


between  the  trade  and  dwelling-house  por-: 
tion,  as  in  any  other  of  the  walls,  may  bei 
made  as  required,  if  fitted  with  fire-resisting: 
doors. 

By  sub-section  3 the  present  provision  that 
in  a building  of  more  than  3,000  square  feet- 
in  area  separate  sets  of  chambers  or  rooms' 
tenanted  by  different  persons  shall  be  deemedi 
to  be  separate  buildings,  and  be  dividedi 
accordingly  by  party- walls  or  fire-proof' 
floors,  is  modified  as  follows;  the  minimum: 
of  area  is  altered  from  “ 3,600  square  feet’^ 
to  “25  squares"  (2,500  square  feet);  the! 
chambers  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
separate  buildings,  but  it  is  provided  that: 
the  floors  and  staircases  shall  be  of  fire- 
resisting  materials.  This,  though  it  seemsi 
at  first  sight  less  stringent  than  the! 
present  law,  is  really  more  so,  as  it 
demands  fire-resisting  staircases  as  well* 
as  floors.  The  probable  object  of  the! 
altered  wording  is  indicated  in  the  added* 
proviso  that  “this  provision  shall  not  entitle! 
the  District  Surveyor  to  charge  for  the  inn 
spection  of  each  set  of  chambers  as  a sepa-’ 
rate  building.”  The  sentence  is  unnecessary, 
legally,  as  the  phrase  that  such  chambers: 
shall  be  “deemed  to  be  separate  buildings"' 
is  abolished  from  the  body  of  the  clause  j 
but  the  framers  of  the  Act,  in  some  cases  so 
vague  in  expression,  seem  to  be  seized  at 
times  with  a morbid  desire  for  excessive 
precision.  The  provision  as  to  the  Surveyor 
not  having  power  to  charge  for  each  set  ot 
chambers  separately  was  absolutely  required 
in  the  old  Act,  but  was  not  there  ; the  altered 
wording  of  the  clause  renders  it  totally  un-i 
necessary,  but  it  is  now  inserted  ; such  are 
the  eccentricities  of  drafting. 

in  Section  75,  already  referred  to,  the 
present  provision  that  a warehouse  or  build-1 
ing  used  wholly  for  trade  or  manufacture 
must  not  have  a greater  content  than  216,00c 
cubic  feet,  or  must  be  divided  by  party-walls 
into  sections  of  not  more  than  that  extent,  is 
reaffirmed  with  another  arrangement  ot 
wording,  and  with  the  important  difference 
that  the  maximum  cubical  extent  permitted 
is  raised  to  250,000  cubic  feet.  The 
qualifying  words  “ except  as  i.n  this  section 
provided,"  are  inserted  in  the  clause.  This 
section  is  extended,  however,  by  two  neu 
paragraphs.  The  first  of  these  provides  tha' 
no  addition  shall  be  made  to  any  building  0 
the  warehouse  class  or  to  any  division  there- 
of, so  that  the  cubical  extent  of  such  building 
or  division  shall  exceed  250,000  cubic  feet 
Another  eccentricity  of  drafting,  as  tin 
clause  is  quite  unnecessary;  it  is  coverec 
by  the  first  clause.  The  second  nevt 
clause  is  the  one  indicated  by  th( 
words  “except  as  in  this  section  pro- 
vided." and  is  an  important  innovation 
It  excepts  from  the  provisions  of  the  sectior 
any  building  (not  within  two  miles  oi 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral)  which  is  used  wholl) 
for  the  manulacture  of  the  machinery  and 
boilers  of  steam-vessels,  or  for  a retort-house 
or  the  manufacture  of  gas  or  for  generating 
electricity,  provided  that  such  building  con- 
sists of  one  floor  only  and  is  constructed  0 
brick,  stone,  iron,  or  other  incombustibk 
material  throughout,  and  is  not  used  for  an] 
other  purpose  than  those  above  specified 
Such  a building  shall  be  considered  not  onl] 
(apparently)  as  out  of  the  jurisdiction  0 
section  75,  but  as  one  “ to  which  the  genera 
rules  of  this  Act  are  inapplicable.”  That  ii 
rather  an  unnecessarily  large  concession 
which  may  lead  further  than  was  quit! 
intended,  especially  as  there  is  not  even  th« 
usual  provision  that  it  should  be  done  "t( 
the  satisfaction  of  the  District  Surveyor.” 

Section  76  provides  that,  in.  the  class  0 
buildings  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  sectioi 
(those  warehouses  which  are  restricted  tc 
250,000  ft.  cubical  extent),  the  Council,  i 
satisfied  by  the  report  of  the  Superintending 
Architect  and  the  Chief  Officer  of  the  Fin 
Brigade  that  additional  cubical  extent  i; 
necessary  for  any  particular  trade-,  and  tha 
proper  arrangements  have  been  made  foi 
lessening,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  dangei 
from  fire,  may  consent  to  an  additional  cubica 
extent,  but  only  under  the  following  con- 
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ditions : (i)  that  the  building  shall  not  extend 
to  more  than  450,000  cubic  feet  or  any  less 
numberallowed  by  the  Council,  without  being 
divided  by  party-walls,  so  that  each  division 
does  not  exceed  that  cubical  extent ; (ii.)  that 
the  building  is  not  more  than  60ft.  high  ; (iii) 
that  it  is  not  used  for  any  trade  involving  the 
use  of  explosive  or  imflammable  materials. 
The  consent  is  only  to  continue  in  force  as 
long  as  the  building  is  actually  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  permission  was 
granted.  All  this  is  a sensible  and  well- 
considered  concession  to  some  of  the  require- 
ments of  modern  manufacture  on  a large 
scale. 

Section  77,  on  “the  uniting  of  buildings” 
re-enacts  the  provisions  of  Section  28  of  the 
1855  Act,  with  the  following  additions;  To 
the  sentence  “wholly  in  one  occupation’’  is 
added  “ or  constructed  or  adapted  to  be  so 
“ 250,000  ” cubic  feet  is  of  course  substituted 
for  “216,000”;  to  the  clause  limiting  the 
height  and  width  of  openings  in  the  party- 
ivall  is  added  the  requirement  that  “such 
apenings  taken  together  shall  not  exceed 
half  the  length  of  the  party-wail  on  each 
floor,”  a very  necessary  condition,  as  at 
present  the  wall  might  consist  of  a row  of 
large  doors  and  narrow  piers  and  the  law 
:ou!d  not  interfere,  provided  the  area  of 
he  doors  was  not  more  than  half  the  area  of 
:he  whole  wall  of  the  story  (Section  54, 
Subsection  2 c)  ; wrought-iron  sliding  doors 
n grooved  or  rebated  iron  frames  may  be 
mbstituted  for  hinged  doors;  if  the  wall  is 
It  least  2 ft.  thick  and  the  doors  at  least  2 ft. 
jpart  they  may  be  9 ft.  6 in.  high  instead  of 
3 ft. ; the  brick  or  stone  wall  blocking  up  the 
openings  when  the  buildings  cease  to  be 
united  need  not  be  more  than  13^  in.  thick 
whatever  the  thickness  of  the  wall  (we  can- 
not approve  of  this  at  all,  it  does  not  make 
what  builders  call  nearly  such  a “ good  job  ” 
as  building  up  the  opening  the  full  thickness 
nf  the  walls).  Lastly,  when  the  buildings 
which  have  been  united  cease  to  be  under 
me  occupation,  “the  owner  thereof"  shall 
>ive  notice  of  the  fact  to  the  District  Sur- 
veyor, and  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  block 
ip  the  openings  in  the  manner  prescribed. 

‘ The  owner  thereof  ” is  a phrase  admitting 
jf  some  ground  for  dispute.  It  means  of 
:ourse  the  person  who  owned  the  two 
juildings  when  united,  but  when  they  have 
:eased  to  be  “ in  one  occupation  ” there  are 
iwo  owners,  and  there  would  be  some  open- 
ng  for  one  to  try  to  throw  the  onus  of  the 
vork  on  the  other. 

Section  78  is  a repetition  of  Section  30  of 
|he  1855  .Act  providing  (in  the  same  terms) 
jhat  every  public  building,  notwithstanding 
Ijinything  in  this  Act,  shall  be  carried  out  to 
•he  satisfaction  of  the  District  Surveyor,  or 
In  the  event  of  disagreement  to  that  of  the 
Ijrribunal  of  Appeal  (instead  of  the  “ Metro- 
llmlitan  Board  ” as  in  the  old  Act).  But  two 
^jiew  clauses  are  added,  to  the  effect  that  no 
loublic  building  shall  be  occupied  as  such  till 
Jifter  the  approval  of  the  District  Surveyor 
:»r  of  the  Tribunal,  and  that  after  such 
upproval  no  work  likely  to  affect  the  building 
•hall  be  done  on  it  without  the  approval  or 
fcertificate  of  the  District  Surveyor. 

1 The  rules  for  the  conversion  to  a public 
liuilding  of  a building  erected  for  other  than 
51  public  purpose  are  given  (Section  79)  to 
ust  the  same  effect  and  in  nearly  the  same 
5 .vords  as  in  the  existing  law,  only  substituting 
r ‘ the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  ” for  the  words  “ the 
I Council”;  the  reference  to  “the  Metropolitan 
) Building  Act  of  1855  and  the  Acts  amending 
fihe  same  ” is  of  course  struck  out. 

' Section  80  gives  detailed  and  in  most 
respects  new  directions  as  to  staircases  in 
I churches  and  chapels,  meeting-houses,  public 
, lalls,  lecture-rooms  and  exhibition-rooms, 
md  places  of  assembly,  the  summary  of 
1 which  is  as  follows  : — 

t (a)  Stairs  to  be  enclosed  by  brick  walls  at 
east  qin.  thick,  and  treads  of  uniform  width 
this  latter  rather  vague  expression  probably 
neans  that  there  are  to  be  no  “winders,” 
hough  the  words  will  admit  of  another 
nterpretation) : 

(I/)  No  staircase  to  be  less  than  4 ft.  6 in. 
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wide  unless  where  the  accommodation  is  for 
not  less  than  200  persons,  when  they  may  be 
3 ft.  6 in.  wide : 

(c)  Staircases,  corridors,  and  passages  to 
be  increased  by  6 in.  in  width  for  every  too 
persons  above  the  number  of  400,  up  to  a 
maximum  width  of  9 ft.;  staircases  more 
than  6 ft.  wide  to  have  a handrail  in  the 
middle  ; two  staircases,  corridors,  or  passages 
may  be  substituted  for  one  provided  they 
are  each  two-thirds  of  the  width  required  for 
the  one,  except  that  they  must  in  no  case  be 
less  than  3 ft.  6 in.  wide  : 

(d)  Where  the  public  are  accommodated 
at  different  levels,  a separate  staircase  or 
corridor  must  lead  directly  to  the  street  from 
each  level : 

(e)  All  doors  and  barriers  must  open  out- 
wards, and  no  outside  locks  or  bolts  are  to 
be  affixed  to  them. 

A building  formed  under  or  by  the  en- 
closure of  a railway-arch,  and  adapted  to  be 
used  for  human  habitation,  must  conform  to 
all  the  regulations  of  the  Act,  in  the  same 
sense  “as  if  the  building  were  built  in  any 
other  position.” 

In  regard  to  temporary  structures,  the 
provision  in  Section  56  of  the  1S55  Act  in 
regard  to  iron  buildings  is  adopted  (Section 
82)  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  at  present, 
with  the  addition,  after  the  word  inapplicable, 
of  the  words  “or  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Council  inappropriate  having  regard  to  the 
special  purpose  for  which  the  building  or 
structure  was  designed,"  which  gives  a 
further  power  of  discrimination  in  regard 
to  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  The  remaining  provisions 
in  respect  to  this  subject  are  the  same 
as  at  present,  though  arranged  and 
worded  rather  differently,  but  Section  83 
introduces  an  important  and  most  desirable 
new  provision  to  the  fact  that  where  the 
Council  think  fit,  in  accordance  with  the 
preceding  section,  to  approve  of  the  erection 
of  an  iron  structure,  they  may  limit  the 
time  during  which  it  shall  be  allowed  to 
remain  and  make  such  conditions  as  to  its 
removal  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  if  the 
structure  is  not  removed  at  the  specified 
time  the  Council  may  summon  the  owner  or 
occupier,  and  the  Court  may  authorise  the ; 
Council  to  enter  on  the  land,  remove  the 
structure,  and  sell  the  materials  unless  their 
expenses  in  removing  them  are  repaid  within 
fourteen  days. 

The  law  as  to  wooden  temporary  structures 
is  modified  in  wording  by  the  sentence 
“except  hoardings  enclosing  vacant  land 
and  not  exceeding  in  any  part  12  ft.  high.” 
Hoardings  to  land  which  is  not  “vacant” 
are  not  dealt  with  in  the  Act. 

Section  85  provides  that  this  portion  of 
the  Act  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a pile, 
stack,  or  store  of  timber  not  being  a structure 
affixed  or  fastened  to  the  ground. 

Structures  or  erections  on  the  premises  of 
any  railway  company  and  used  for  the 
purpose  of  or  in  connexion  with  their  traffic 
are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  part 
of  the  Act. 

This  completes  the  legislation  as  to  new 
structures. 


NOTES. 

HE  Royal  Commission  appointed 
to  consider  the  conditions  under 
which  the  City  and  County 
of  London  can  be  amalga- 
have  presented  an  interesting 
It  has,  however,  the  fatal  Haw 
of  being  based  on  the  assumption  that 
Parliament  is  in  favour  of  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  City  with  the  rest  of  London. 
As  a matter  of  fact.  Parliament  has  never  yet 
declared  for  such  amalgamation,  and,  there- 
fore. any  scheme  for  carrying  it  out  is 
obviously  premature.  But  as  the  Cioveinment 
of  the  day  set  the  Commission  this  academic 
task  to  perform,  it  was  bound  to  do  its  best, 
and  the  result  is  the  Report  in  question. 
Briefly  stated,  the  Report  recommends  that 
there  should  be  one  Municipality  for  London, 
which  should  absorb  both  the  existing  County 
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Council  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City. 
But,  in  fact,  this  would  be  no  more  than  the 
addition  of  eight  members  to  represent  the 
City  to  the  present  County  Council.  The 
Commissioners  further  recommend  the 
creation  of  several  minor  Corporations  to 
undertake  the  work  of  the  present  vestries 
and  district  boards,  and  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  in  the  City,  such  as 
highway,  sanitary,  and  similar  duties.  The 
greater  Corporation  would  exercise  the 
present  functions  of  the  County  Council 
and  the  Corporation  of  London  combined, 
such  as  the  administration  of  main  sewers, 
main  roads,  fire  brigade,  and  so  forth. 
That  the  creation  of  a number  of  minor 
Municipalities  in  place  of  the  existing 
local  bodies  would  be  extremely  de- 
sirable cannot  be  doubted,  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  this  should  not  be 
done.  It  does  not  in  any  way  involve  the 
amalgamation  of  the  City  Corporation  and 
the  County  Council,  which  is  a matter  for 
much  consideration.  No  doubt  the  creation 
of  a single  Municipality  would  introduce  a 
greater  uniformity  of  local  government  in  the 
Metropolis.  But  whether  there  is  sufficient 
reason  for  such  a change  is  most  doubtful. 
The  City  of  London  is  a district  of  very 
special  characteristics,  the  like  of  which 
in  wealth  and  historical  renown  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  the 
Corporation  performs  its  functions  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  citizens  and  of 
the  country  generally.  What  would  be 
the  practical  advantage — as  distinguished 
from  a mere  paper  symmetry — of  an  amal- 
gamation of  the  City  with  the  County  Council 
is  not  clear.  The  County  Council  has  work 
enough  and  to  spare  ; it  can,  by  the  efficient 
and  dignified  performance  of  its  duties, 
obtain  all  the  honour  that  it  can  wish  for. 
London  is  large  enough  both  for  the  Corpor- 
ation of  the  City  and  for  the  County  Council, 
and  the  former  has  a special  place  in  the 
country  to  fill.  At  present  we  do  not  per- 
ceive sufficient  grounds  for  what  would  be 
the  practical  abolition  of  the  historic  Corpor- 
ation of  the  City  of  London,  and  this  report, 
able  and  ingenious  as  it  is,  does  not  make 
the  proposed  amalgamation  look  more  desir- 
able. 


The  loss  of  tradition  concerning  the 
making  of  beautiful  things,  and  public 
indifference  to  the  fac^,  seldom,  we  imagine,, 
makes  itself  so  evident  as  when  the  Church 
presides  over  an  exhibition  of  ‘‘  Ecclesiastical 
Art.”  The  association  between  worship  and 
beauty  was  once  so  close  that  one  cannot  but 
feel  the  pity  of  it  when  an  opportunity  is  thrown 
away  of  showing  that  this  association  is  not 
absolutely  broken.  And  there  could  be  no 
fitter  time  for  such  demonstration  than  the 
occasion  of  a Church  Congress.  For  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  clergy  are,  as 
individuals,  deeply  interested  in  the  matter 
of  making  their  churches  beautiful.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  liberal  in  their  ideas 
and  willing  to  be  guided.  Where  com- 
petent advice  is  not  followed,  it  is  more 
olten  the  fault  of  the  churchwarden 
than  of  the  parson.  Yet  we  find  at 
Exeter  again,  as  we  have  found  elsewhere, 
a so-called  Exhibition  of  Ecclesiastical  Art, 
opened  in  state  by  the  Mayor,  and  under  the 
immediate  patronage  of  the  Bishop,  con- 
taining nothing  more  original  than  may  be 
seen  in  most  shop  windows.  By  such  an 
exhibition  church  ornament  and  furniture  are 
being  advanced  in  no  way.  It  is  merely 
leaving  such  things  where  they  are  found. 
Or  worse  even,  for  side  by  side  with  altar  or 
lectern  which  may  possess  some  claim  to- 
merit,  you  find  a stall  purveying  diamond 
cement,  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  challenge 
set  of  pen  and  pencil,  or  someone  who  will 
sell  you  non-intoxicating  orange  champagne 
at  6s.  the  dozen.  In  place  of  these  latter  at 
least  we  might  look  for  something  original 
in  modern  design  ; the  publications  of  th& 
Fitzroy  Society,  cartoons  for  windows  by 
Kempe,  or  such  finishings  as  have  so  added 
to  the  beauty  of  Holy  Trinity,  Sloane-street. 
As  the  exhibition  is  arranged  with  the  spaces 
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leased  out  by  a promoter  at  so  much  a yard, 
one  could  not  have  hoped  for  such  assist- 
ance, but  it  might  have  been  otherwise. 
To  turn  to  the  exhibits,  there  is  the  usual 
supply  of  brass  eagles,  distributed  between 
such  firms  as  Messrs.  Willis  & Jones,  Ben- 
ham  & Froude,  Hart  & Son,  or  W'hipple. 
Messrs.  Willis  & Jones  have,  in  addition,  a 
handsome  wrought-iron  lectern  for  St. 
Matthew’s  Church,  Tulse  Hill.  Several 
stained-glass  firms  are  represented,  and  as 
far  as  designs  go,  we  prefer  those  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  made,  we  fancy, 
by  their  clever  draughtsman,  Mr.  W'ilson. 
This  artist  gives  height  and  a largeness  of 
scale  to  his  figures  that  always  tell.  Messrs. 
Savel  & Co.  have  some  neat  examples  of  the 
use  of  lead  tracery,  throwing  the  lead  into 
curves  and  sweeps  in  place  of  keeping  it 
uniformly  flat.  The  late  John  D.  Sedding 
was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  this  treatment, 
and  it  is  very  effective  with  white  glass. 
Messrs.  Burnet  & Co.  have  some  very  cheap 
materials,  plush  and  silk  ground  tapestries 
quite  telling  in  themselves,  and  so  getting 
rid  of  the  necessity  of  some  indifferent 
embroidery.  The  embroidery  on  view  from 
several  firms  and  sisterhoods  is,  generally 
speaking,  not  interesting.  The  festival  grounds 
of  heavy  greens  and  reds  overload  the  colour 
schemes,  and  the  designs  are  stiff  without 
being  medieevally  quaint.  The  freedom 
of  some  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  Italian  work  in  foliated  design  might 
surely  serve  as  an  example,  and  there  lies  a 
fine  chasuble  of  such  a kind  hard  by.  There 
is  a small  loan  collection  of  old  church  plate, 
but  it  is  in  a case  and  not  easy  to  examine. 
It  contains  a handsome  chalice  from  the 
parish  church  near  Truro,  made  (according 
to  the  date-letters  given  by  Cripps)  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  If 
there  is  any  difficulty  about  securing  first- 
class  modern  work,  why  not  confine  such  an 
exhibition  to  objects  of  like  value?  One 
welcomes  the  Arundel  Society,  with  its  familiar 
pre-Raphaelite  saints  and  scenes  ; and  equally 
welcome  is  a fine  bookstall  of  the  Oxford 
University  Press,  where  Professor  Skeats 
last  volume  of  Chaucer  beckons  you  from 
the  shelf.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  the 
books  come  somewhat  as  an  oasis  in  the 
desert.  We  remember  once  hearing  Mr. 
Walter  Besant  complaining  bitterly  that 
the  author  did  not  rank  as  an  artist.  We 
failed  to  see  at  the  time  in  what  way  the 
author  was  the  sufferer.  We  are  at  any 
rate  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  his 
craft  at  an  Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition. 


and  the  fact  that,  under  normal  conditions, 
the  coal  was  bound  to  strike  across  the ; 
Channel,  were  factors  in  the  problem  that 
could  not  be  resisted.  So  the  boring' 
was  prosecuted  with  considerable  vigour. 
We  now  learn  that  at  a depth  of  325 
metres  the  tools  have  alighted  upon  rocks 
of  Devonian  age.  In  other  words,  they  have 
found  the  formation  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  occurs  beneath  the  Coal 
Measures.  Nevertheless,  the  bold  entre^ 
frenenrs,  though  it  is  only  a few  days  since 
the  mortifying  discovery  was  made,  have 
decided  to  go  on  with  the  work.  Judging 
from  the  known  disposition  of  the  rocks 
along  the  line  of  strike,  it  is  just  possible 
that  these  Devonian  beds  are  inverted,  or 
thrust-faulted,  and  that  the  Coal  Measures 
may  be  found  under  them  after  all.  The 
problem  now  presented  is  very  similar  to 
that  obtaining  in  the  London  area.  Here 
also  we  have  found  Devonian  rocks,  but  no 
one  has  had  the  courage  to  test  their 
thickness.  If  the  French  really  do  find  the 
Coal  Measures  at  Calais,  after  what  has 
happened,  it  will  render  the  occurrence  of 
coal  under  London  almost  a certainty. 


IN  the  sale  of  some  properties,  mostly 
grazing-farms  and  building-land,  in  the 


Vestry  should  decide  on  using  one  material  : 
for  main  thoroughfares  and  one  for  sidel 
roads.”  It  is  noted  in  connexion  with  this  ; 
subject  that  the  price  of  the  best  artificial : 
stone  is  nearly  the  same  as  York,  but  that : 
“whenever  the  pavements  are  disturbed  a 
far  greater  number  of  artificial  stones  arei 
broken  than  in  the  case  of  York.”  A large: 
amount  of  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  ■ 
new  ventilating  to  the  sewers.  The  follow- 1 
ing  passage  as  to  the  inspection  of  sanitary: 
fittings  of  houses  suggests  matter  for  re- « 
flection : — 


Blackmore  Vale  district,  otherwise  known  as 
White  Hart  Forest,  is  included  the  “Old 
House”  at  Blandford.  The  house  escaped 
from  the  fire  which,  in  1731,  consumed 
nearly  all  the  town.  It  was  built,  some- 
what after  his  native  style,  by  Joachim 
Sagittary,  locally  called  the  “High 

German  Doctor.”  Having  a high-pitched 
roof  with  attics,  it  is  of  red  brick,  the  walls 
being  distinguished  by  a liberal  amount  of 
string-courses,  mouldings,  and  projecting 
blockings  made,  for  the  most  part,  by  cutting 
and  rubbing  in  situ.  Two  chimney-stacks 
collect  the  flues  ; each  has  a bold  cornice, 
above  which  the  stack  is  splayed  into  an 
octagon  with  a detached  column  before  each 
face,  and  a dado  and  entablature  breaking 
round  the  whole.  A view,  with  details,  will 
be  found  in  Hutchins’s  " Dorset,’’  third 
edition,  1868.  After  the  fire  the  Town  Hall 
was  rebuilt  after  the  designs  of  John 
Bastard,  of  Blandford,  who  also,  with 
William  Bastard,  built  the  church,  in  the 
Classic  style,  1738-9.  The  district  in  which 
the  properties  are  situated  was  familiar 
to  Fielding,  who  passed  much  of  his  boy- 
hood at  East  Stower,  in  a stone  - built 
farmhouse  that  was  demolished  sixty  years 
ago. 


“By  the  resolution  passed  on  December  22,  the! 
Drainage  Inspector's  duties  were  increased  by  an. 
order  to  inspect  ' All  the  sanitary  appliances  of  new 
houset.'  in  addition  to  his  previous  duties  of  testingr 
and  inspection  of  the  drains,  soil-pipes,  and  water-; 
closets,  and  this  term  would  include  water  cisterns  1 
and  dust-bins.  The  Drainage  Inspector  is  furtheri 
required  to  check  the  erection  of  the  forecourt  walls,  I 
to  see  that  the  roads  are  the  required  widths. 

Has  the  Vestry  any  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
the  work  this  represents?  Taking  the  value  of  the 
work  to  each  house  to  average  30/.  (a  low  figure: 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  large  blocks  of  flats- 
now  being  erected  cost  for  drainage  and  sanitary: 
fittings  many  hundreds  of  pounds  each)  it  gives  the 
enormous  amount  of  24,000/.  as  the  money  expended 
on  this  class  of  work  in  Fulham  in  one  year.  A 
surveyor  in  private  practice  would  receive  5 per  cent.: 
remuneration,  equal  to  1,200/.,  and  erpenses.  The 
\'estry  does  not  spend  250/. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  only  one  Drainage  In-I 
spector  to  supervise  all  this  work,  and  I rnay  say. 
that  practically  only  the  soil-pipes  and  drains  are; 
tested  and  inspected,  and  that  'all  the  sanitary 
appliances  of  neio  houses ' are  left,  to  a great  e.xtent.i 
to  the  discretion  of  the  builder,  although  they  closely 
touch  the  future  health  of  Fulham.” 


'"J^HE  proposal  to  reproduce  a part  of  “Old 


_ Berlin”  at  the  1896  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition at  Berlin  has  been  approved  of  by  the 
Historical  Society,  and  the  quarter  chosen 
will  probably  be  that  near  the  Muhlendamm, 
adjacent  to  the  Spree.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  various  sectional  committees  for  the 
Exhibition  after  the  recess  was  held  last 
week,  and  great  progress  in  the  organisation 
is  reported  from  all  sides.  The  number  of 
applications  for  space  assures  the  success  of 
the  undertaking.  The  last  day  for  receiving 
these  is  fixed  for  November  15  ; the  space 
allotted  to  the  various  buildings  is  nearly  five 
times  as  extensive  as  was  required  at  the 
last  exhibition  in  1879.  The  executive  offices 
are  at  160,  Gartenstrasse,  Berlin. 


OUR  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  do  not  seem  to  be  as  fortunate 
in  the  matter  of  coal  finding  as  the 
promoters  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  scheme. 
Flushed  by  the  success  of  the  engineer  of 
that  undertaking  in  discovering  coal  at 
Dover,  and  buoyed  up  by  the  knowledge 
that  coal  exists  and  is  worked  in  the 
Boulonnais,  a few  French  capitalists  some 
months  ago  put  down  a trial  boring  near 
Calais.  M.  Gustave  Dollfus,  an  eminent 
French  geologist,  plainly  told  the  executants 
of  the  new  forage  that  they  were  running 
great  risks  in  venturing  their  money,  but 
that  there  was  just  a possibility  of  success. 


Mr.  Norrington’s  experience  entirely  confirms 
the  opinion  we  expressed  from  the  first  that 
it  was  a mistake  for  the  Vestries  to  make 
themselves  responsible  for  the  cleaning  ol 
the  footwalks  in  front  of  houses,  especially 
in  regard  to  snow,  “ if  only  on  account  of  the 
time  which  must  necessarily  elapse  between 
the  commencement  of  a fall  of  snow  and  the 
setting  on  a sufficient  number  of  men  to  cope 
with  it.  Parliament  ought  rather  to  have 
enabled  the  Vestry  to  take  proceedings 
against  householders  and  owners  of  property 
wiio  did  not  clear  the  footpatli  in  front  ol 
their  premises.’’ 


WE  have  also  the  annual  report  of  Mr 
, Weaver,  Surveyor  to  the  Kensington 


Vestry.  Part  of  the  report  is  occupied  with 
a consideration  of  the  London  County 
Council’s  By-laws  as  to  house  drainage, 
some  portion  of  which,  being  framed  in 


The  annual  report  of  Mr.  Norrington,  the 
Surveyor  to  the  Vestry  of  Fulham, 


contains  among  other  matters  of  interest 
some  information  as  to  recent  experience 
with  wood  paving,  in  the  form  of  schedules. 
The  Surveyor  is  very  anxious  to  encourage 
the  use  of  the  hard  Australian  woods  for  this 
class  of  paving,  and  points  to  an  example  of 
the  unsuitability  of  deal  in  the  case  of  some 
paving  in  the  North  End-road.  Fulham,  which 
was  laid  down  in  January.  1889,  and  is  now 
unfit  to  remain  through  the  coming  summer. 
Taking  the  largest  area  of  wood  paving 
proposed  to  be  laid  down,  13.100  square 
yards,  we  find  the  results  as  follows": — 


Creosoted  Karri-  Jarrah- 
deal.  wood.  wood. 

Cost  per  yard,  including ) ^ 

allowance  for  repairs  j ' o-  o 

Total  cost  /7.860  ^^9,825  ;^9,825 

Annual  cost  spread  over!  , ^ ^ 

duration  of  wood j 

Probable  duration  8 years  16  years  15  years 


The  figures  are  conclusive  in  favour  of  the 
Australian  woods  in  a financial  sense,  while 
in  every  other  respect  a close  and  compact 
wood  must  be  better  than  a soft  one.  In  regard 
to  pavements  generally,  the  Surveyor  (who 
has  no  scruple  about  lecturing  his  Vestry 
roundly)  objects  strongly  to  the  multifarious 
pavements  used  in  the  district,  especially  as 
the  gas,  water,  and  other  companies  are 
constantly  disturbing  them,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  proper  repair  are  much  increased 


reference  to  the  Public  Health  Act,  will 
-■  t 61 


it  is  pointed  out,  lead  to  a conflict 
jurisdiction  between  the  District  Surveyon 
and  the  parish  officials,  the  former  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Public  Health  Act, 
and  being  bound  to  pass  plans  when  sub- 
mitted to  him  so  long  as  they  are  in 
accordance  with  the  Building  Act.  The 
whole  analysis  of  these  by-laws  is  a very 
useful  one.  "We  learn  from  the  Report  that 
increased  attention  has  been  given  tc 
the  cleansing  of  the  highways,  especially 
during  the  summer,  when  cholera  was 
threatening ; every  wood-paved  road  was 
washed  and  swept  daily,  and  the  roads 
wherein  markets  were  formed  on  .Satur- 
days were  washed  and  swept  every 
Sunday  morning.  In  washing  creosol  was 
mixed  with  the  water,  so  as  to  disinfect  the 
road  surface.  Gullies  were  also  liberally 
flushed,  about  50,000  gallons  of  creosol  and 
water  being  poured  down  them  daily.  In 
regard  to  this  question  of  keeping  streets  in 
a sanitary  state,  we  cannot  but  regret  to  see 
in  the  Report  such  a large  list  of  wood-paved 
streets.  Even  constant  washing  cannot  avail 
to  keep  wood-paving  in  as  sanitary  a state  as 
asphalt  or  granite. 


From  our  report  of  the  proceedings  ( 
the  London  County  Council  it  will  be 


seen  that  the  associated  London  water  com- 
panies have  unanimously  refused  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  request  of  the  Council,  backed 
by  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  first  sanitary 
experts  of  the  day,  that  they  would  altei 


inai  mere  was  U*l  a \.uiiico  \jx  ......  t ; T . • ..Icforna 

The  nearness  of  the  selected  spot  to  Dover,  - by  the  variety  of  materials  used.  “ The  their  limit  for  water-closet  service 
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Vom  2 gals,  to  3 gals.  With  admirable 
issurance,  the  water  companies  deign  to  add 
.hat  they  would  be  glad  to  concur  in  any 
irrangements  “ reasonably  required  for  saiii- 
,ary  purposes  without  involving  consumption 
Df  water  for  useless  objects.”  So  that  the 
tompanies  who  deal  in  the  water,  who  are 
lot  sanitary  authorities,  and  whose  interest 
t is  to  curtail  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
benefit  of  their  shareholders,  are  to  be  the 
udges  of  what  is  useful  or  useless  in  the 
:onsumption  of  water ! The  Local  Govern- 
nent  Board  has  now  been  appealed  to,  and 
t is  to  be  hoped  they  will  take  immediate 
ind  decisive  action. 

\ ■»  \ 

MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.* 

The  .4ri  Journal  contains  an  article  “ On  the 
Banks  of  the  Rhine,”  with  reproductions  from 
ome  very  good  brush  sketches  by  Mr.  F. 
pVilliamson.  An  article  on  “ Birmingham  Brass 
iVork,”  by  Mr.  O’Fallon,  contains  e.vamples 
vhicli  look  pretty  well  in  illustration,  but  which, 
ve  fear,  owe  some  of  their  good  effect  to  being 
lot  too  precisely  shown  in  detail  in  the  mode  of 
[lustration  adopted.  We  observe  that  all  the 

lesigns  are  given  as  by  “ Messrs. & Co.,” 

lot  with  the  name  of  the  person  who  actually 
lesignedand  executed  1 them. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  includes  an  article  on 
he  “Town  and  Cloth  Halls  of  Flanders,”  by 
dr.  Alexander  Ansted,  with  very  free  and 
ffective  sketches,  in  which  however  the  archi- 
ectural  forms  and  details  are  hardly  indicated 
,t  all.  This  method  of  sketching  buildings 
)roduces  picturesque  illustrations,  but  must  not 
)e  expected  to  satisfy  those  who  are  seriously 
aterested  in  architecture. 

The  Architectural  Review  (Vol.  III.,  No.  3) 
lives  some  account  of  the  life  and  career  of 
Charles  Bulfinch,  an  early  Boston  architect,  bom 
n 1763,  with  illustrations  of  some  of  his  works, 
ncluding  University  Hall,  Harvard  College,  and 
he  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  at  Boston, 

. long  prim  front  with  the  orthodox  portico  in 
he  centre,  now  pleasantly  grown  over  with  ivy. 
rhe  same  number  contains  an  illustrated  account 
if  the  Academy  at  Athens,  a building  “ con- 
tructed  of  marble  from  the  same  quarries  as  the 
’arthenon,”  from  the  designs  of  Hansen,  of  which 
^e  illustrated  the  exterior  elevation  in  January, 
SS4  ; the  Review  gives  a good  many  others,  in- 
luding  a large  view,  from  a photograph,  of  the 
aterior  of  the  Main  I-iall,  in  which  the  question- 
,ble  expedient  of  a hypcelhral  opening  in  a sloping 
oof,  which  some  critics  want  to  attribute  to  the 
'arthenon,  is  practically  illustrated. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Sir  C.  Robinson, 
nder  the  title  “ English  Art  Connoisseurship  and 
x>llecting,”  gives  an  interesting  historical  sketch 
if  the  changes  in  taste  and  in  the  market  value 
if  different  classes  of  works  of  art,  since  the 
>eriod  when  the  taste  for  collecting  works  of  art 
ras  developed  in  this  country. 

The  Fortnightly  Revie-w  contains  an  article  by 
dr.  Frederic  Harrison  with  a very  fascinating 
tie,  “An  Antiquarian  Ramble  in  Paris,”  but 
ery  disappointing  and  superficial.  It  is  in  fact 
nerely  a set  of  reflections,  based  on  .some  popular 
nd  superficial  guide-books,  in  regard  to  the  great 
ntiquarian  interest  of  Paris  ; an  interest  which 
0 one  who  knows  anything  of  the  history  of 
’aris  can  ever  have  questioned.  Mr.  Harrison 
eems  rather  under  the  impression  that  this  is  a 
lew  light  to  every  one  else  because  it  is  so  to 
limself,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  content  with 
jurely  “ popular  ” sources  for  his  information. 

In  Harper  “ Lahore  and  the  Punjaub,”  by  E. 
l.ord  Weeks,  is  a general  article,  but  contains 
lome  illustrations  of  architecture  and  some  notes 
>n  the  buildings  of  Lahore.  “ The  banks,  public 
juildings,  and  Government  offices  are  massive 
■octangular  arcaded  structures  of  pale  yellow 
itone,  each  standing  alone  in  a waste  of  gravel 
his  is  in  the  European  quarter.  The  new 
‘ Scinde  Club  ” is  mentioned  as  a typical  example 
>f  the  Indian  club-house  generally.  The  illus- 
rations  are  all  of  the  ancient  architecture  and  the 
aeople.  “Golf  in  the  Old  Country,”  by  Mr. 
Vhitney,  will  interest  many  readers  of  all  pro- 
essions,  and  is  illustrated  by  views  of  difterent 
jolfing-links  and  club-houses. 

In  the  Century  the  most  important  article  of 

* The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  anything  in 
he  contents  of  the  current  magazines  which  is  of  special 
nterest  to  our  readers,  with  occa.sional  brief  criticisms  on 
he  ^ews  expressed  in  such  articles.  When  a magazine 
TOich  has  been  sent  to  us  is  not  noticed,  it  is  because  that 
lumber  contains  nothing  that  it  is  within  our  province  to 
comment  upon. 


artistic  interest  is  by  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  ; it 
is  called  “ Commercial  Bookbinding,”  but  it  is 
intended  to  show  how  artistically  good  are  some 
of  the  bindings  now  produced  for  ordinary  issues 
of  books,  and  some  of  the  illustrations  given  fully 
bear  out  the  remark.  They  are,  however,  we 
think  rather  exceptional.  The  “Old  Dutch 
Masters”  article  for  this  month,  by  Mr.  Timothy 
Cole,  treats  of  Paul  Potter,  with  an  engraving  of 
one  of  his  well-known  and  (in  its  way)  splendid 
work  “ The  Young  Bull.” 

In  Scribner  Mr.  H.  C.  Prout  writes  an  interest- 
ing article  on  “ Railroad  Travel  in  England  and 
America,”  the  illustrations  of  which  are  almost 
all  of  English  stations  and  railroad  carriages,  in 
which  American  readers  may  be  supposed  to  feel 
more  interest  than  in  those  of  their  own  country. 
The  writer  does  full  justice  to  the  many  good 
points  in  English  railway  travelling,  and  is,  on 
the  whole,  quite  impartial  in  his  treatment  of  the 
subject.  He  even  suggests  that  our  system  of 
looking  after  our  own  luggage  has  its  advantages, 
and  we  gather  incidentally  that  under  the 
American  “check”  system  of  delivery,  a 
traveller  may  have  to  wait  some  hours 
at  a house  or  hotel  before  his  luggage  is 
delivered ; a serious  inconvenience  which  the 
English  traveller  is  saved  from  by  our  system  (or 
no  system),  however  troublesome  it  may  seem 
sometimes  at  the  moment  of  coming  to  the  end  of 
a journey  with  a quantity  of  luggage.  Mr.  Prout 
expresses  great  admiration  for  the  large  English 
terminal  stations  both  in  their  general  appearance 
and  in  the  comforts  annexed  to  them— waiting- 
rooms,  large  booking-offices,  dining-rooms,  lava- 
tories, &:c.  In  these  things  we  are  declared  to  be 
an  example  to  the  whole  world,  American  stations 
being  “barbaric”  in  comparison. 

In  the  English  Illustrated  “Troy  Town  Re- 
visited,” by  the  author  of  “The  Delectable 
Duchy,”  is  a quaint  description  of  manners  and 
life  in  a small  Cornish  port,  illustrated  by  .some 
pretty  sketches  of  old  bits  of  buildings,  quays, 
i^kic.,  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Rogers.  Another  topo- 
graphical article  is  that  by  Mr.  F.  Dollman,  of 
Cardiff,  under  the  title  “The  Man  and  the 
Town,”  the  “ man”  being  the  Marquis  of  Bute, 
whose  portrait  forms  a frontispiece  to  the  article, 
which  is  illustrated  by  reproductions  from  various 
photographs  of  the  castle  and  the  town. 

In  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  the  article  most 
interesting  to  artists  is  that  by  Mrs.  Pennell, 
entitled  “Out  of  Our  Window,”  a window  looking 
on  the  Thames,  illustrated  with  a number  of  charm- 
ing sketches  by  Mr.  Pennell.  Westminster”  is  the 
second  of  a series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Walter  Besant, 
illustrated  by  Mr.  W.  Patten  ; some  of  the  illustra- 
tions being  copies  of  old  engravings  or  drawings 
of  difterent  portions  of  old  Westminster  Palace 
after  the  fire.  “Vanished  Rome”  is  an  article 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  Signor  Lanciani,  but 
the  illustrations,  very  good  as  they  are,  have  mostly 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  Rome,  including  as 
they  do  the  Cathedrals  of  Pisa,  Orvieto,  and 
Salerno.  The  illustrations  of  the  number  almost 
throughout  are  excellent,  which  unfortunately 
cannot  be  said  of  all  the  w'riting.* 

The  Comhill  includes  a pleasantly-written 
and  pictures(jue  article  on  “Abu-simbel”  and 
Rameses  II.,  and  a short  chat  about  “The 
Humours  of  Heraldry.” 

In  Blackwood  “The  Streets  of  Paris  Forty 
Years  Ago  ” does  not  refer  so  much  to  streets  in 
the  architectural  sense  as  to  the  people  who 
frequented  them,  but  it  is  an  interesting  re- 
miniscence in  every  way,  and  the  placard  of  the 
man  who  took  portraits  in  the  streets  is  worth 
quoting  : — 

“ Portraits  ! 

Ressemblance  frappante  ...  2 francs. 

Resseniblance  ordinaire i franc. 

Air  de  famille 50  centimes.” 

There  is  a hint  for  portrait-painters  anxious  for 
business. 

The  Antiquary  includes  among  its  special 
articles  “Notes  on  the  Folk-lore  of  Bells,”  by 
Mabel  Peacock,  and  an  article  on  Denton  Hall, 
one  of  the  few  remaining  Jacobean  houses  in 
Northumberland,  with  some  illustrations.  We 
regret  to  hear  that  Dr.  Cox,  who  has  long  edited 
the  Antiquary,  is  retiring  from  it,  and  the 
November  number  will  be  the  last  under  his 
editing. 

The  Illustrated  Arc/urologist  (quarterly)  con- 
tains a well-illustrated  article  by  Mr.  Leonard  W. 
King  on  “ Ashurbanipal  : His  Books  and  Build- 
ings,” and  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  W. 


* We  received  the  October  number  before  the  middle  of 
September.  If  things  go  on  at  this  rate  we  suppose 
presently  magazines  will  all  be  issued  a month  before  that 
of  which  they  bear  the  d.ate. 


Christian  Synionds  on  “ Sussex  Iron,”  illustrated 
by  many  sketches  of  old  ironwork. 

In  the  Essex  Review  (quarterly)  the  old  churches 
of  St.  Mary,  Salcot  Wigborough,  and  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  Salcot  Virley,  are  described  and  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  F.  Chancellor. 

The  Reliquary  (quarterly)  includes  “ Notes  on 
the  Cathedral  Churches  of  Sweden”  by  Mr.T.  M. 
Fallow,  with  some  small  illustrations;  “The 
Pre-Conquest  Churches  of  Northumbria  ” by  Mr. 
Clement  Hodges,  and  the  “ Heraldic  System  of 
Signs  and  Sign-boards  ” by  Florence  Peacock. 


SANITARY  CONGRESS  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

On  the  closing  day  of  the  Congress  Dr. 
Thomas  Stevenson,  President  of  the  Chemistry, 
Meteorology,  and  Geology  Section,  read  his 
address,  which  dealt  wich  the  subject  of  the 
filtration  of  water.  He  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
bacteria  were  now  recognised  as  the  main  agents 
in  the  purification  of  water,  and  that  the  micro- 
organisms in  water  were  of  two  kinds  : (a) 
pathogenic,  or  disease-producing,  and_(<J)  benefi- 
cent, or  purifying  organisms,  to  which  should 
perhaps  be  added  a third  kind — inert  organisms — 
acting  possibly  as  purifying  agents.  But  we 
remained  still  almost  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to 
how  far  pathogenic  bacteria  are  destroyed  by  the 
non-pathogenic.  The  most  interesting  subject  for 
investigation  for  sanitarians  and  the  public  was, 
what  were  the  results  brought  about  by  sedimen- 
tation, solution,  oxygenation,  dilution,  and 
light,  and  by  the  living  processes  of  vegetable 
and  animal  organisms  contained  in  water.  The 
experiments  of  Franklin  and  Ray  Lankester 
showed  that  by  sedimentation  all  bacteria  might 
be  removed  from  water,  but  it  could  only  be 
done  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  when 
supplemented  by  other  means  of  purification. 
Professor  Percy  Frankland  had  pointed  out 
seventeen  years  ago  the  bactericidal  effects^  of 
sunlight,  but  further  experimental  observation 
required  to  be  made  as  to  the  effects  of  dim 
light  upon  the  bacteria  contained  in  water. 

The  notion  that  organic  matter  per  se  should  be 
regarded  as  injurious  to  health  must  be  laid  aside, 
but  there  was  danger  in  trusting  too  much  to  the 
purifying  effects  of  light,  air  precipitation,  and 
even  filtration,  and  in  neglecting  the  urgent 
necessity  everywhere  existing  to  protect  our  water 
supplies  from  pollution. 

Papers  followed  on  the  “ Health  of  Workmen 
in  Chemical  Factories,”  “Humidity  in  Cotton 
Mills,”  “ Smoke  Prevention,”  and  the  “ .-Vlmo- 
sphere  of  Liverpool,”  of  which  the  first  read  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Fletcher,  Her  Majesty’s  Chief  Inspec- 
tor under  the  Alkali,  &:c.,  Works  Act,  was  the 
most  important. 

In  the  Engineering  Section  several  papers  deal- 
ing with  the  management  of  sewage  farms,  the 
filtration  and  purification  of  sewage  water,  and 
the  utilisation  of  sewage  eflhient  for  willow  farm- 
ing, were  read,  but  the  paper  of  greatest  interest 
to  our  readers  was  one  which  properly  belonged 
to  Thurday’s  programme  ; — that  on  “The  Puri- 
fication of  Exit-air  from  Hospitals  for  Infectious 
Diseases,”  by  Mr.  W.  Henman,  architect  of  the 
new  Birmingham  General  Hospital.  The  system 
of  screening  the  outgoing  air,  adopted  at  that 
hospital  by  Mr.  Henman,  has  already  been  fully 
described  in  our  columns.  Mr.  Henman 
observed  that  it  was  essential  to  the  success 
of  any  method  of  artificial  ventilation  that 
its  action  should  be  uniform  at  all  limes,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  when,  as  in  all 
cases  where  purification  depended  on  heating 
apparatus,  uniformity  was  dependent  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  stoker,  uniformity  in  this  sense 
could  not  be  regarded  as  secure.  In  a method  of 
heating  and  ventilation  devised  by  Mr.  William 
Key,  C.E.,  and  carried  out  by  him  at  the  Victoria 
Infirmary,  Glasgow,  as  well  as  in  several  other 
large  buildings,  propulsion  instead  of  suction  was 
employed,  and  this,  after  the  inspection  of  all  the 
systems  in  use  in  England,  was  the  only  one  that 
had  given,  in  his  opinion,  satisfactory  results. 
The  committee  of  the  new  General  Hospital  at 
Birmingham,  on  which  200,000/.  are  to  be  spent, 
had  therefore  resolved  to  adopt  this  method  in 
providing  their  hospital  with  the  means  of 
cleansing,  warming,  and  humidifying  no  less  than 
20  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour,  and  for 
propelling  it  into  the  building,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  open  fires  or  steam  or  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  requiring  no  opening  of  windows. 
The  important  feature  of  the  Key  systern  was  an 
air-washing  screen  which  cleansed  the  incoming 
air  of  all  dirt  and  fog,  destroyed  flies  and  insects 
and  entrapped  a very  large  proportion  of  disease 
germs  present  in  the  atmosphere.  The  experiments 
proved  that  by  keeping  the  screen  moistened  with 
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water  the  air  was  maintained  in  a proper  state  of 
humidity,  and  the  remarkable  phenomenon  was 
observed  of  the  air  being  moistened  when  too  dry 
and  being  dried  when  over  moist.  To  the  design 
of  Mr.  Key  the  author  added  screens  (somewhat 
similar  to  those  employed  by  Mr.  Key  at  the  air 
intake),  one  at  the  head  of  every  bed,  a means 
being  also  provided  of  keeping  the  screens  charged 
with  a disinfecting  fluid.  In  the  new  buildings 
an  outlet  flue  would  be  provided  at  the  back  of 
each  screen,  so  that  as  fresh  air  was  constantly 
being  propelled  into  the  ward  an  equal  quantity 
would  be  forced  through  the  screen*,  all  other 
outlets  being  stopped ; consequently,  almost 
immediately  the  air  became  contaminated,  it 
would  be  again  purified,  even  before  it  actually 
left  the  apartment,  and  thus  purified  air  would 
pass  up  the  flues  and  into  the  open. 

The  screens  when  independently  tested  by  Dr. 
Sims  and  Dr.  Cartwright  Wood  were  found  to 
permit  the  passage  of  only  from  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  of  germs  of  all  kinds,  and  in  their  report 
these  experts  pointed  out  that  still  better  results 
might  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  finer  screens. 
Among  the  economical  results  claimed  for  the 
system,  besides  much  smaller  initial  cost  than 
with  heat  purification,  and  the  total  elimination 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  in  fuel,  cleaning,  &c., 
was  a reduction  in  the  necessary  cubic  air  space 
per  bed.  The  author  contended  that  with  suitable 
appliances,  by  which  the  air  could  be  constantly 
and  quickly  changed,  buildings  might  be  less  in 
cubical  capacity  by  at  least  one-third.  Not  only 
would  this  reduction  in  size  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  and  its  working, 
but  the  daily  labour  and  charges  for  heating, 
lighting,  cleaning,  administration,  and  mainten- 
ance would  be  proportionately  less.  There  was 
no  doubt  now  about  the  effjctive  elimination  of 
germs  by  the  screens  ; the  only  question  left  was  as 
to  the  best  form  of  screen.  Me  proposed  to  use  a 
finer  Manilla  fibre  for  his  screens. 

A discussion  followed  in  which  Dr.  \'acher.  Sir 
T.  Crawford,  Surgeon-Major  Black,  and  several 
other  experts  took  part. 

Dr.  Francis  Vacher  (Birkenhead)  thought  there 
would  be  a difficulty  in  effectively  ventilating 
hospitals  by  propulsion,  or,  if  it  were  done,  that 
the  results  might  easily  be  mischievous  rather 
than  beneficial,  lie  had  recommended  moistened 
screens  in  a report  he  had  drawn  up  many  years 
ago  upon  the  effects  of  noxious  fumes  in  the 
vicinity  of  chemical  works. 

Surgeon-General  Sir  Thomas  Crawford  said 
the  novel  scheme  proposed  was  one  that  required 
very  careful  consideration.  He  had  had  a very 
large  experience  of  hospitals,  and  of  screens  for 
purifying  the  air  of  buildings.  In  hot  climates 
our  army  was  served  out  with  apparatus  for  the 
circulation  of  air,  and  with  screens  very  much 
like  those  here  proposed.  His  experience  of  the 
process  of  forcing  air  into  buildings  was  not  in  its 
favour.  The  difficulty  was  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  moisture,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  they  did  not 
add  more  deleterious  matter.  The  proposal  to 
purify  the  air  of  hospitals  was  a retrograde  one. 
The  only  safe  and  sound  means  for  the  supply  of  air 
was  the  natural  one  of  obtaining  it  from  a pure 
source  in  a free  and  natural  flow. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  beneficial 
results  obtained  by  sterilising  the  air  of  hospitals 
by  means  of  the  antiseptic  process  of  Lister  were 
pointed  out,  the  correctness  of  the  principle  of 
admitting  air  at  the  top  was  questioned,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  any  proposal  to  reduce  cubical 
capacity,  from  motives  of  economy,  was  a retro- 
grade step  which  the  Sanitary  Institute  ought  not 
to  endorse  ; that  all  mechanical  arrangements  of 
the  kind  were  apt  to  get  neglected  and  fall 
into  disuse,  and  that  no  figures  had  been  given 
to  show  the  actual  economy  of  the  scheme 
proposed. 

Mr.  Henman,  in  reply,  said  that  all  that  Sir  T. 
Crawford  had  advanced,  he  had  heard  hundreds 
of  times.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  authorities  of 
Birmingham  would  sanction  an  expenditure  of 
200,000/.  without  having  made  ample  enquiry  on 
all  points.  He  had  been  all  over  the  country,  and 
found  everywhere  that  the  cry  was  for  ventilation, 
and  the  conviction  was  that  it  must  be  obtained 
by  mechanical  means.  Where  these  had  failed,  it 
was  because  they  had  not  been  well  managed. 
They  could  not  always  select  a site  in  the  midst  of 
pure  country  air  ; they  must  often  have  their 
hospital  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Whether  they 
had  or  had  not  hit  upon  the  proper  system,  that 
system  must  be  found.  The  thing  must  be  done. 
In  three  or  four  years’  time  if  they  went  to  see  the 
General  Hospital  at  Birmingham,  he  believed 
they  would  admit  that  it  had  been  done. 

A paper  by  Mr.  Robert  Williams  was  then 
read,  on  the  “ Nation’s  Wealth,”  which  was 
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mainly  on  what  may  be  called  the  political 
economy  of  sanitation,  and  was  of  a somewhat 
exaggerated  and  pessimistic  character.  Mr. 
James  ^^alker  (Liverpool)  read  a paper  on 
“ Domestic  Boiler  Explosions,  their  Cause  and 
Cure,”  in  which  the  action  of  one  of  the 
exhibits  at  the  Health  Exhibition  held  in 
connexion  with  the  Congress  was  explained  by 
the  inventor.  Boiler  and  cylinder  explosions 
were  ascribed  to  the  formation  of  steam  under 
pressure  in  a way  that  choked  the  safety-valves  or 
other  steam  vents,  and  the  means  adopted  for 
avoiding  the  formation  of  steam  in  such  cylinders 
was  described.  There  were  no  safety-valves  or 
mechanical  working  parts  in  this  arrangement,  the 
water  supplied,  though  very  hot,  being  always  a 
little  below  boiling-point.  Hence  no  danger  could 
ensue  when  the  outlet  might  have  been  frozen 
up.  A separation  was  made  between  the 
cylinder  containing  steam  and  water  from  the 
boiler  and  the  cylinder  supplying  hot  water  for 
domestic  use,  the  water  in  which  was  heated  by 
conduction  only,  and  was  never  liable  to  come 
into  contact  with  red-hot  or  over-heated  surfaces. 
This  arrangement  allowed  of  the  lower  cylinder, 
which  was  the  only  one  containing  the  steam 
circulating  from  the  boiler,  to  be  freely  ventilated, 
so  that  steam,  if  produced,  could  never  be  a source 
of  danger.  The  water  in  the  upper  cylinder, 
which  aIone”circulated  in  the  house-pipes,  being 
heated  only  by  conduction,  was  not  able  to 
generate  steam,  and  therefore  could  cause  neither 
explosion  nor  collapse.  The  domestic  boiler  was 
supplied  through  an  automatic  syphon  feed,  which, 


it  is  claimed,  prevents  water  entering  the  lK)iler 
when  empty. 

Papers  were  also  read  on  two  other  exhibits  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Darley,  on  the  “ Purification  of  Sewage 
and  Foul  Waters  by  the  Magnetite  Filter,”  and 
the  “Filtration  of  Sewage  by  the  Lowcock 
System,  ’ read  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  S.  R. 
Lowcock.  “The  Tub  and  Pail  System”  was 
the  title  of  a paper  read  by  Mr.  G.  J.  C. 
Broom,  C.E.  (Borough  Engineer  of  St.  Helen's), 
which  stated  that  there  were  twenty-four 
towns  in  tmgland  in  which  the  “Tub 
and  Pail  ” system  was  still  largely  in  use. 
Fifteen  of  these  towns,  mostly  in  Lancashire, 
with  a population  of  2,599,633,  had  232,334 
pails,  136,444  water-closets,  and  92,239  privies. 
The  system  was  exclusively  adopted  in  Rochdale 
in  1S69,  where  great  difficulties  with  contractors 
were  previously  encountered  in  the  removal  of 
excreta  from  the  4,ocx)  middens  then  existing  in 
the  town.  The  middens  and  old  privies  now 
numbered  only  138  for  nearly  double  the  popula- 
tion (72,325  persons),  and  the  water-closets  only 
numbered  650,  while  of  pail-closets  there  were 
18,147.  The  author  condemned  the  system  from 
many  points  of  view,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its 
heavy  cost.  In  St.  Helen’s  almost  alone  had 
any  exact  record  of  the  cost  of  collection  of  the 
pails  been  kept.  With  a collection  once  a week, 
the  average  cost  per  pail  per  week  had  been 
found  to  be  2'368  pence,  but  a perfect  pail  system 
would  require  daily  removal  at  six  times  the  cost 
— a cost  absolutely  prohibitive.  With  all  its  dis- 
advantages, the  author  regards  the  pail  system  as 
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n immense  improvement  on  the  old  midden 
ystem,  and  in  the  great  towns  of  Lancashire  and 
’^orkshire  great  reductions  in  the  death-rate  have 
Dllowed  upon  its  introduction. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon’s  discussion  the 
bsolute  necessity  of  measures  for  the  protection 
f rivers  from  pollution  was  strongly  insisted  on, 
ne  speaker  pointing  to  the  non-tidal  section  of 
he  ^Iancheste^  Ship  Canal  as  an  awful  example 
f “ a sink  of  iniquity.” 

At  the  close  of  the  sitting  a hearty  vote  of 
banks  was  accorded,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  F.  S. 
’owell,  to  the  readers  of  papers  and  to  the 
'ouncil  of  University  College  for  the  use  of  the 
oble  engineering  theatre  in  which  the  meetings 
lad  been  held. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Congress, 
7hich  was  held  subsequently  in  the  main 
beatre,  the  same  and  several  other  votes  of 
lanks  were  accorded, the  President  of  the  Congress 
5ir  F.  S.  Powell),  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  the 
..ord  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  Sir  C.  Cameron  (ex- 
’resident),  Sir  T.  Crawford,  Major  Lamorock 
'lower,  Professor  Ilele-Shaw,  Mr.  Rogers  Field, 
).E.,  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  Mr.  Symons  (Registrar, 
lanitary  Institute),  Mr.  II.  P.  Boulnois,  C.E., 
nd  Dr.  Sykes,  taking  part  in  the  proceedings, 
'he  declaration  of  the  President  that  the  Con- 
ress  just  concluding  had  been,  perhaps,  the 
lost  successful  and  interesting  that  had  ever 
ssembled  since  the  Institute  was  founded,  and 
bat  its  debates  would  lead  to  important  future 
ssuks,  was  generally  accepted  and  cordially 
pproved. 


Tlie  Sanitary  Exhibition  held  in  connexion 
nth  the  Congress  was  more  extensive  than 
ny  of  its  predecessors.  The  most  important 
xhibits  were  contained  in  the  section  “ Hygiene  of 
luilding  Construction,”  which  included  heating 
nd  ventilating  apparatus,  baths,  sinks,  closets, 
raste  meters  and  preventers,  tiles,  sanitary  pipes, 
Iters,  and  sewage  purification  apparatus.  Most 
f the  following  exhibits  were  rewarded  either  by 
wards  of  medals  or  certificates.  Messrs. 
)oulton  tv  Co.,  on  a central  stand  near  the 
ntrance,  showed  specimens  of  glazed  fire-places  in 
'Old  Gold”  and  other  colours,  with  many  objects 
1 terra-cotta  and  glazed  ware,  baths,  lavatories, 
,nks,  and  closets.  The  firm  received  a medal  for 
leir  invention  for  making  an  effective  soldered 
)int  between  metal  soil-pipes  and  stoneware  traps, 
lanking  the  Doulton  stand  were  two  others 
early  as  extensive,  that  of  the  Albion  Clay  Co. 
A^oodville,  Burton-on-Trent)  and  that  of  Messrs. 
3s.  Cliff  6>:  Sons  (Wortley).  Among  the  newest 
lings  shown  by  the  Albion  Clay  Co.  are  the 
bannel  bends  for  manholes  and  inspection- 
bambers  of  Messrs.  Jones  & Sykes,  the  improve- 
lent  in  which  consists  in  arching  over  the  outlet 
nd  of  the  bend.  A lip  is  formed  in  the  upper 
■all  of  the  channel  bend  to  prevent  sewage 
plashing,  and  there  are  other  improvements  in 
;s  form.  An  improved  form  of  socket-pipe, 
ailed  by  the  company  the  “ Paragon,”  is  shown 
n this  stand,  which  has  the  sockets  eccentric 
astead  of  being  concentric,  which,  as  stated, 
lakes  it  impossible  to  lay  them  with  a defective 
avert.  To  insure  true  alignment  of  the  invert  in 
lying,  the  workman  must  lay  the  pipes  so  that 
he  word  “ Paragon  ” is  always  on  the  top.  The 
ockets  are  flattened  at  the  base  to  give  them  a 
;rm  bearing,  and  at  the  lower  part  are  thickened 
nd  deeply  grooved  to  hold  the  jointing  material 
0 that  it  cannot  be  forced  out.  At  the  stand  of 
'lessrs.  Cliff  & Sons  many  porcelain  baths, 
ivatories,  slop-sinks,  &c.,  are  shown,  medals 
leing  awarded  both  for  the  “Imperial  Porcelain 
kth”and  the  “Cecil  Porcelain  Slop-Sink.”  On 
he  two  sides  of  the  hall  were  shown  Merrill’s 
elf-emptying  lavatory,  siphon  cisterns,  and 
yphonic  discharge  closet,  shown  by  the  Water 
'arriage  Engineering  Company,  Sheffield ; 
!)icksee's  “ Syphonic  Closet”  and  Shanks’s 
‘ Instanter,”  “ Modern,”  and  other  lavatories  in 
'arious  forms,  shown  by  Messrs.  Shanks  & Co., 
Jlasgow,  and  the  “Adamant  Syphonic  Latrine,” 

‘ Twycliffe  Closet  Basi'^,”  and  “ Athena  Lavatory 
Jasin,”  shown  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Twyford  (Clift'e  Vale, 
lanley),  all  of  which  had  merits  that  induced  the 
udges  to  hold  them  over  fur  further  consideration 
lefore  making  the  final  awards,  but  certificates 
i'ere  given  in  the  first  list  of  awards  to  Mr. 
I'wyford  for  the  Athena  Lavatory  Basin,  and 
.nother  for  the  “Ideal  Sink”  and  supports  in 
namelled  fireclay ; to  Messrs.  Shanks  & Co.  two 
ertificates  for  lavatory  basins,  to  Messrs.  Doulton 
t Co.  for  their  glazed  fire-grates,  and  Messrs, 
kiff  & Sons  for  white  and  coloured  glazed  bricks 
.nd  “Imperial”  porcelain  kitchen  and  scullery 
inks.  Other  large  exhibitors  in  these  classes 


were  Mr.  George  Jennings  (Lambeth  Palace- 
road),  who  was  awarded  a medal,  and  Messrs. 
J.  Tylor  & Sons  (Newgate-street)  who  showed  in 
addition  Walker’s  patent  sand  washer  for  washing 
sand  from  filter-beds,  a hospital  bath  on  wheels, 
and  other  sanitary  appliances  for  hospitals  and 
public  institutions. 

Many  were  the  forms  of  filter  shown,  and  the 
apparatus  lor  the  purification  and  the  treatment 
of  sewage.  Shone’s  Hydro-Pneumatic  Ejector 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hughes  & Lancaster, 
and  models  of  sewage  precipitation  tank  and 
filtering-beds,  by  Mr.  Thos.  Cosham  (Newark). 
The  sewage  filtering  and  purification  systems  of 
the  International  Water  and  .Sewage  Purification 
Company  (Victoria-street,  London),  by  polarite, 
by  the  ^^agnetite  Patent  Filter  Company  (Liver- 
pool), by  means  of  magnetite,  and  by  the  Sewage 
and  Effluent  Water  Filtration  Company  (Bir- 
mingham), by  the  Lowcock  method,  were 
amongst  the  most  important  of  this  class  of 
exhibits.  The  two  last-named  systems  were  in 
daily  operation  at  the  exhibition,  purifying 
sewage  supplied  daily  from  the  Liverpool  sewers. 
The  Birmingham  Company  had  a sectional  model 
working  in  combination  with  a precipitation-tank 
on  the  Dortmund  principle.  After  chemical 
treatment  and  precipitation  in  the  Dortmund 
tank  the  ellluent  was  passed  through  the 
filter,  air  being  forced  through  at  the  same 
time  by  means  0:  a Root’s  blower,  driven  by 
electricity.  The  inventor  explained  the  rationale 
of  the  system  before  the  Engineering  Section  of 
the  Congress. 

The  magnetite  system,  which  is  the  newer, 
was  so  far  approved  by  the  judges  that  they 
awarded  to  this  filter  a certificate  in  the  first  list 
of  awards.  It  also  had  the  advantage  of  being 
explained  before  the  engineering  section  by  a 
sanitary  inspector,  Mr.  W.  Darley,  F.S.I.,  of 
Basford,  Nottingham. 

According  to  Mr.  Darley,  magnetite  is  more 
effective  than  other  known  substances  in  removing 
acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  perman- 
ganate of  copper  from  water  which  contains  them 
in  solution. 

The  Palatine  Engineering  Company  (Liverpool) 
showed  a hydrant,  a fire-valve,  and  a tap,  all 
inventions  by  Lord  Kelvin  (the  tap  being  now 
well-known) ; Messrs.  Deakin  & Co.  (Birmingham) 
a sewer-gas  destructor,  in  which  the  ordinary 
street-lamp  and  its  burner  are  said  to  do  the 
triple  work  of  extracting,  lighting,  and  burning 
up  the  gases  from  the  sewers  beneath.  The 
Drill  Hall  in  which  the  exhibition  was  held  was 
ventilated  by  electric  fans  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Pickup  & Co.,  of  Bury,  who  received  a 
medal,  and  the  Blackman  Ventilating  Company, 
which  also  obtained  a medal,  exhibited  exhaust- 
fans  driven  by  electricity,  by  steam,  and  by  water 
power. 


THE  SANITARY  INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

U NDER  the  auspices  of  this  Association  a course 
of  lectures  and  demonstrations  for  sanitary  officers 
was  opened  on  Monday,  at  St.  James’s  Hall, 
Piccadilly,  Professor  Vivian  B.  Lewes,  F.C.S., 
F.I.C.,  delivering  the  first  of  a series  of  five 
lectures  on  “ Combustion,  and  the  Influence  of  its 
Products  on  Health.” 

Sir  B.  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
the  President  of  the  Association,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  briefly  introduced  the  lecturer.  In  the 
course  of  his  observations  he  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  assist  in  the  provision  of  some  award  in 
connection  with  the  examination  which  it  was 
proposed  should  take  place  upon  the  lectures  to 
be  delivered. 

The  Lecturer  remarked  at  the  outset,  that  from 
the  very  earliest  days  combustion  had  been  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  phenomena  of 
nature.  The  old  thinkers  came  to  look  upon  it  almost 
as  a deity,  and  in  very  much  that  frame  ofmind  com- 
bustion was  approached  until  some  two  centuries 
ago.  Then,  as  men’s  minds  broadened  many 
experiments  were  made  to  find  out  the  true  process 
of  combustion,  and  what  combustion  really  was. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centur}’  a wonderful 
old  philosopher,  Becher,  brought  forward  a theory 
which  took  a great  hold  of  the  minds  of  thinkers 
of  the  day,  and  a few  years  after  his  death,  Stahl, 
physician  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  studied  the 
question  and  propounded  one  of  the  first  chemical 
theories  we  ever  had.  Looking  at  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  combustion,  and  taking  them  in  the 
aggregate,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  every 
combustible  subject  really  consisted  of  two  parts, 
one  which  escaped  while  the  burning  was  going 
on  and  gave  the  phenomena  of  burning,  and  one 
which  remained  behind  and  was  really  the  product 


of  combustion.  This  was  called  the  phlogistic 
theory,  and  although  it  was  afterwards  shown  to 
be  absolutely  wrong,  it  did  more  perhaps  to  bring 
about  a true  understanding  and  working  of  science 
than  any  theory  that  was  ever  put  forward, 
simply  because  it  was  the  starting  point  of  order 
in  scientific  work.  Towards  the  end  of  last 
century  — some  eighty  years  after  Stahl  first 
brought  forward  this  idea  — there  came  one 
of  those  marvellous  waves  of  scientific  thought 
over  the  whole  of  Europe  which  was  experi- 
enced every  few  centuries,  and  left  an  in- 
delible mark  on  the  history  of  the  countries. 
Lavoisier,  a French  philosopher  with  a mar- 
vellous power  of  collecting  facts  and  pro- 
ducing theories  from  those  facts,  was  able,  with 
the  assistance  of  men  like  Priestly  and  Cavendish, 
in  England,  a young  doctor  named  Black  in 
Scotland,  and  an  apothecary  named  Scheele  in 
Sweden,  to  tabulate  not  only  the  true  theory'  of 
combustion,  but  also  to  give  us  other  theories 
which  put  science  on  the  true  lines  which  it  had 
followed  ever  since.  With  the  aid  of  some  in- 
teresting chemical  experiments,  Professor  Lewes 
explained  several  of  the  discoveries  made  by 
Lavoisier.  Black,  he  said,  had  dealt  in  a paper 
with  the  importance  of  studying  not  only  what 
might  be  termed  qualitative  actions,  but  also 
quantitative  results,  and  Lavoisier,  seeing  the 
importance  of  quantitative  changes,  was  led  to 
question  the  correctness  of  Stahl’s  theory,  and  at 
once  propounded  the  idea  that  combustion  must 
be  not  a giving  off  of  the  mysterious  substance 
“phlogiston,”  but  a taking  into  partnership  of 
something  else,  during  the  process  of  combustion. 
As  he  went  on  with  his  labours  Lavoisier  found 
that  the  atmosphere  was  not  an  element,  but  really 
consisted  of  more  than  one  gas,  and  his  estimate 
that  the  atmosphere  consisted  in  volume  of  one  part 
of  oxygen  to  four  parts  of  nitrogen  had  proved  to  be 
practically  correct.  Afterwards  oxygen  came  to 
be  looked  upon  by  Lavoisier  not  only  as  a vital 
principle,  but  also  as  the  great  supporter  of  com- 
bustion. The  lecturer  stated  that  if  Lavoisier  had 
gone  further  he  would  have  been  more  astonished 
at  the  results  he  would  have  obtained,  because  he 
would  have  found  that  substances  which  were  not 
looked  upon  generally  as  combustibles  would  burn 
with  the  greatest  readiness  by  the  aid  of  oxygen. 
He  proceeded  to  give  several  examples  of  the 
great  and  marvellous  power  of  this  gas  in  urging 
on  combustion,  and  he  said  these  experiments 
showed  that  during  all  processes  of  combustion 
they  had  a substance,  a combustible  which,  having 
an  affinity  for  the  oxygen  which  was  present  in 
the  air,  combined  with  that  oxygen,  and  in  its 
combination  developed  a heat  which  we  knew  as 
the  heat  of  combustion.  In  putting  forward  that 
theory,  Lavoisier  put  forward  the  true  theory  of 
combustion  which  had  come  down  to  us,  and  only 
required  a slight  amount  of  modification,  and  that 
was  that  the  terms  “combustible”  and  “sup- 
porter of  combustion”  were  absolutely  and  purely 
relative,  for  a substance  which  under  one  condi- 
tion was  combustible,  might  under  another  con- 
dition become  a supporter  of  combustion.  To 
illustrate  this  the  professor  caused  a quantity  of 
coal-gas  to  burn  in  the  pure  air,  and  some  pure 
air  to  burn  in  a quantity  of  coal-gas.  In  further 
remarks  he  explained  how  in  the  atmosphere  the 
otherwise  too  active  properties  of  oxygen  were 
kept  in  check  by  that  gas  being  mingled  with 
nitrogen. 

Professor  Lewes’  second  lecture  will  be  delivered 
on  October  22. 


Building  Oi’krations  in  Glasgow. — An 
interesting  statement  was  made  by  Sir  James 
King  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  building  in 
Glasgow  Ht  a meeting  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court 
there  last  week.  He  remarked  that  it  was  eighteen 
years  since  he  last  passed  in  review  the  work  of  the 
Court.  The  Scotsman  reports  that  the  total  value  of 
the  work  passed  in  the  years  1874-75  1,826,150/., 

while  in  1875-76  it  rose  to  2,125,249/.  That  was 
followed  by  a period  of  severe  depression.  The 
greatest  increase  since  then  had  been  during  the  last 
two  years.  In  the  year  ending  August  31,  1893,  the 
total  value  of  the  work  authorised  by  the  Court  was 
1,330,680/.,  while  in  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1894,  it  was  1,275,445/.  During  the  past  year  the 
bouses  erected  were  ; — One  room,  470  ; two  rooms, 
1,519;  three  rooms,  874;  four  rooms,  369:  five 
rooms,  89:  six  rooms  and  upwards,  145 — total 
number  of  houses,  3,466.  The  number  of  shops 
erected  was  123,  and  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
bouses  and  shops  was  785,950/.  ; alterations  and 
additions,  241,310/.  ; and  public  buildings  and 
warehouses,  248,185/.  In  addition,  21  new  streets 
had  been  made.  The  total  number  of  linings  passed 
was  623 — an  average  of  26  at  each  Court.  The 
number  of  new  houses  erected  in  1894  was  in  excess 
of  any  year  since  1876. 
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ST.  JOHN’S  CRVPT,  CLERKENWELL,  E.C. 

HHIS  fine  crypt  is  practically  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  Mediceval  Church  of  the 
Priory  of  Knight  Hospitallers  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  at  Clerkenwell.  It  was  the 
chief  home  of  the  order  in  England,  and  its  Prior 
ranked  as  first  Baron  of  England. 

Until  a few  weeks  ago  its  architectural  beauties 
were  quite  hidden,  the  side  aisles  and  transept 
being  filled  with  the  human  remains  of  parishioners 
of  the  present  and  last  centuries,  and  the  floor  of 
the  nave  covered  with  a mass  of  earth  almost  2 ft. 
in  thickness  in  which  interments  had  also  been 
made.  Owing  to  the  dreadfully  insanitary  state 
of  the  crypt  an  Order  in  Council  was  made  for  the 
removal  of  the  remains  to  Woking  Cemetery, 
which  has  just  been  complied  with,  and  a 
beautiful  and  interesting  piece  of  Gothic  London 
is  recovered. 

The  crypt  now  consists  of  a nave  of  five  bays, 
a transept  at  the  extreme  east  end,  and  two 
aisles,  that  on  the  south  having  two  finely-vaulted 
bays.  The  north  aisle  is  formed  by  two  chambers 
with  plain  barrel  vaults,  and  entered  by  a door- 
way out  of  the  north  transept.  The  three  western 
bays  of  the  nave  are  Early  Norman,  round-arched 
in  character,  and  must  have  formed  a small  church 
before  the  Knights  of  St.  John  came  to  Clerken- 
well, about  the  year  1100  a.d.  The  two  eastern 
bays  of  the  nave,  together  wiih  the  transepts  and 
south  aisle,  have  pointed-arched  groining  spring- 
ing from  triple-clustered  columns  of  Transitional 
character.  This  portion  appears  to  have  been 
built  to  sustain  the  choir  of  the  Priory  Church,  ■ 
which  was  erected  above  it,  and  consecrated  in 
the  year  1185  a.d.  by  Heraclius,  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  who  also  consecrated  the  Temple 
Church,  in  which  he  was  buried. 

Much  of  the  original  colour-decoration  still 
remains  on  the  arches  of  the  nave  ; it  is  a simple 
ornament  of  half-circles  in  a red  pigment,  and  a 
chevron  design  in  thin  raised  plaster  running 
along  the  ribs  of  the  groins.  Round  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  nave  is  a stone  bench,  forming  a 
seat,  and  at  the  western  end  one  jamb  of  the 
original  doorway  can  be  seen,  with  three  steps 
leading  down  to  the  floor  : this  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  original  difference  of  level  between 
the  ground  outside  and  inside,  although  now  it  is 
considerably  below  the  outside  level.  It  was 
origln.Tlly  lighted  by  small  narrow  shaped  win- 
dows in  each  bay,  and  some  of  the  iron  stays  and 
bars  are  still  in  their  place  ; and  iron  rings,  from 
which  the  means  of  artificial  lighting  was  probably 
hung,  remain  in  the  centre  of  the  arches. 

It  was  this  crypt  which  was  visited  in  1762  by 
Dr.  Johnson  and  other  gentlemen,  during  the 
excitement  about  the  famous  “ Cock-lane  Ghost,’’ 
which  had  promised  to  knock  on  the  coffin  of 
“ Mistress  Fanny.”  \V.  M. 


DESIGN  FOR  NEW  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT,  TOKIO,  JAPAN. 

The  selection  by  the  Japanese  of  German 
architects  for  all  their  new  public  buildings  seems 
at  first  sight  rather  surprising.  That  this  European- 
ising nation  should  have  been  so  ready  to  adopt 
ideas  from  the  German  army  and  the  English 
navy  is  natural  enough,  but  one  would  have 
expected  that  if  they  wished  to  Europeanise  their 
architecture  they  would  have  gone  to  Paris  rather 
than  to  Berlin.  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  how- 
ever, the  question  was  settled  on  considerations  of 
diplomacy  rather  than  of  art,  and  there  were 
political  motives  for  the  importation  of  German 
architects. 

On  April  15,  1893,  we  illustrated  the  new 
Law  Courts  at  Tokio,  showing  both  the  design 
carried  out  and  the  one  originally  intended, 
which  varied  in  accordance  with  the  special 
tastes  of  political  parties,  who,  on  the  one  side, 
wished  to  imitate  Western  architecture  entirely, 
and,  on  the  other,  were  satisfied  with  appro- 
priate adaptations.  In  the  present  number  we 
publish  a plan  and  a perspective  of  the  design 
for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  which  are 
being  erected  at  the  same  place.  The  plan  is 
being  carried  out  on  the  lines  here  shown, 
but  we  understand  that  the  architectural  design 
is  likely  to  be  somewhat  modified  in  adaptation 
to  its  surroundings.  This,  we  suppose,  means 
that  the  design  will  be  given  that  curious  dressing 
which  we  will  term  a Japo-Italian  Renaissance,  a 
good  idea  of  which  was  given  in  one  of  our 
plates  of  the  above-mentioned  Law  Courts.  The 
architects,  Messrs.  Ende  i.'c  Boeckmann,  of 
Berlin,  at  first  had  a large  staff  of  assistants  at 
Tokio  ; these  have  now  been  paid  off,  and  the 


firm  has  received  due  intimation  that  the  designs 
purchased  would  be  amended  and  carried  out 
under  native  supervision,  only  one  of  the  German 
staff  remaining  on  the  spot  to  act  as  adviser. 
One  is  naturally  curious  to  see  the  result  of  this 
experiment. 

The  design  we  illustrate  practically  shows  a 
block  which  would  serve  the  purposes  of  any 
European  legislative  body  with  a large  “ Upper  ” 
and  “Lower”  House.  As  in  the  case  of  Pro- 
fessor Steindl’s  Budapest  Houses  of  Parliament 
(see  Builder,  August  25)  the  architect’s  pro- 
gramme required  the  two  houses  to  be  treated  as 
if  of  identical  importance.  Though  there  is  a con- 
siderable difference  in  the  number  of  seats  in  the 
council  chambers  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
their  dimensions  were  to  be  the  same,  and  both 
halls  were  to  be  equally  conspicuous  from  without. 
Each  house  was  to  have  a spacious  salle  des  pas 
perdties,  and  there  was  to  be  a large  central  hall 
with  a grand  staircase  for  ceremonial  purposes. 

The  plan,  which  explains  itself,  is  certainly 
free  from  all  complications,  and  the  Lords’  and 
Commons’  wings,  which  are  on  either  side  of 
the  central  hall,  are  exact  fac-sitniles.  The  main 
floor  of  the  building  is  only  a few  steps  above  the 
road-level,  and  on  passing  the  porter’s  boxes  the 
visitor  at  once  finds  himself  in  the  central 
hall.  In  front  of  him  is  the  grand  staircase 
which  leads  to  the  committee- room  floor. 
On  either  side  there  are  the  salles  des  pas perdues, 
which,  together  with  the  cupola,  form  a most 
imposing  ensemble.  The  total  length  of  the  com- 
bined salles  is  too  metres,  and  the  cupola  has  a 
diameter  of  20  metres.  Both  chambers  measure 
about  30  by  20  metres,  exclusive  of  the  gallery 
accommodation,  which  is  in  loggias  outside  the 
actual  area  of  the  floor.  There  is  ample  pas.sage- 
rnom,  and  each  chamber  has  a large  library  and 
dining-room.  At  the  farther  end  of  each  wing 
are  the  Speaker's  offices.  Minister’s  studies,  and 
the  press  rooms.  Two  stairs  in  each  case  lead  to 
a separate  business  entrance  on  the  basement 
level,  and  at  the  .same  time  facilitate  communica- 
tion with  the  upper  floor.  Off  a long  pass^e  at 
the  back  there  is  a row  of  offices,  most  of  which 
are  used  for  committee  purposes. 

The  upper  floor,  as  already  implied,  is  prac- 
tically entirely  devoted  to  committee-rooms,  the 
dimensions  of  which  vary  from  5 by  7 metres  to 
10  by  22  metres.  At  the  head  of  the  grand 
staircase  there  is,  however,  also  a reception-room 
for  the  Mikado.  The  loggias  to  the  chambers  have 
their  approach  from  this  floor,  and  the  press  has 
a number  of  rooms.  The  loggias  have  their  own 
staircases  for  public  use,  and  there  are  some 
service  staircases  besides.  As  regards  the  base- 
ment, this  part  of  the  building  is  only  used  for 
offices. 

As  to  the  architecture,  it  also  practically  explains 
itself.  The  so-called  “ Italian  ” Renaissance  style 
of  the  Berlin  school  has  been  adopted,  and  there 
is  a severe  columnar  treatment.  The  whole 
feeling  is  essentially  German  and  academical,  the 
dome  alone  (which  we  hope  is  “earthquake- 
proof”)  showing  some  originality.  The  materials 
to  be  used  will  be  native  free-stone,  as  far  as 
possible.  A number  of  Japanese  workmen  have 
been  in  Europe  learning  the  different  trades, 
especially  masons’  work. 

The  House  of  Parliament  is  only  one  of  the 
numerous  blocks  which  Messrs.  Ende  & Boeck- 
mann designed  for  the  Mikado's  Government. 
Besides  the  Imperial  Law  Courts,  which  we  illus- 
trated, the  most  important  of  these  are  the 
Ministry  of  Justice,  the  Admiralty  Office,  and  the 
Japanese  “Scotland  Yard.”  Both  partners  of 
the  firm  alternately  visited  Tokio,  and  Herr 
Boeckmann  has  very  ably  described  his  adven- 
tures and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  form 
of  a “diary,”  published  for  private  circulation. 
The  late  Herr  Kohler  and  Plerr  Hartung  were 
the  chief  assistants  in  charge  of  the  work.  Herr 
Seel,  Messrs.  Ende  & Boeckmann’s  clerk  of 
works,  remained  in  Japan  to  act  as  adviser. 

The  Legislative  ladies  were  first  temporarily 
housed  in  a miniature  wooden  block  erected  from 
the  same  plans.  This  was  burnt  down  in  1891, 
and  then  re-erected. 


ENDALLS  MANOR,  WARGRAVE-ON- 
THAMES. 

The  illustration  shows  the  entrance-front  to  a 
house  recently  erected  at  Wargrave-on-Thames, 
Berkshire. 

The  entrance-porch  and  upper  floors  are  in 
half-timber  work  and  tile-hanging,  all  the  timber- 
work  being  in  oak.  The  remainder  is  in  red 
brick  and  stone  dressings.  The  tower  has  an 
extensive  look-out,  and  contains  the  cisterns  in 
the  upper  part. 

The  contractors  were  Messrs.  J.  Bottrill 


Sons,  of  Reading.  Mr.  John  Belcher  is  the; 
architect. 


THE  GREAT  HALL  AND  STAIRCASE,.' 
HURSTBOURNE,  HANTS. 

We  illustrate  this  week  interior  views  of  the; 
Great  Hall  and  Staircase  of  this  Mansion,* 
exterior  views  of  which  we  published  in  our  issues; 
of  November  it,  1893,  and  January  27,  1894. 

It  is  proposed  to  e.xecu’te  the  whole  of  thei 
woodwork  in  oak,  and  to  adapt  certain  old  panel-i 
ling,  which  has  been  acquired  by  Lord  PorSs-r 
mouth,  for  lining  the  walls. 

The  ribs  and  pendants  of  the  ceiling  will  also 
be  of  oak,  the  spaces  between  the  ribs,  as  well  as 
the  soffits  of  stairs,  being  filled  with  heraldic  and 
other  devices  in  carton  pierre. 

As  before  stated,  the  majority  of  the  work  is 
being  executed  by  Lord  Portsmouth’s  own  work-i 
men  on  the  spot. 

1 ♦ 1 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL.  , 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London! 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  thet 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  John  Hutton,: 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Paddington  Se'vers. — With  reference  to  an 
application  from  the  "N'estry  of  Paddington  fori 
the  loan  of  20,cxx)/.  on  the  annuity  system,  fori 
twenty  years,  for  special  sewer  works,  the  Finance) 
Committee  reported  that : — 

“ Tow.irds  the  end  of  the  year  1890  the  V’estry  of  Pad-, 
dington  invited  lenders  at  a schedule  rate  for  the  executioni 
of  special  works  and  repairs  to  a large  number  of  old  sewers 
in  the  parish.  The  works  consisted  chiefly  of  the  con-' 
stniction  of  new  inverts  to  old  sewers,  and  up  to  Decembwp 
1893,  seventy-two  sewers  had  been  partly  recon.struct^  at' 
a cost  of  ao.SSa/.  14s.  6d.,  which  has  been  paid  for  out  of. 
current  rales.  Tbe  vestry  now  desires  to  construct  about. 
26,663  It-  run  of  new  inverts  to  eighty-six  old  sewers,  andi 
to  execute  some  .slight  repairs  and  pointing  to  a length  ofi 
8,925  ft.  of  sewer  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  21,997/.  andi 
627/.,  making  together  22,624/.  It  is.i  serious  question  (as  it 
would  form  a precedent)  whether  the  vestry  should  be 
allowed  to  borrow  money  for  works  of  maintenance  andi 
repair  to  existing  sewers,  tbe  expenditure  for  which  should, 
be,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  always  has  been,  defrayed 
out  of  rate.” 

The  report,  however,  after  the  statement  of 
some  facts  bearing  on  the  subject,  concluded  with, 
the  recommendation  that : — 

“For  the  sake  of  the  public  health  the  request  of  ihei 
vestry  for  a loan  to  carry  out  at  once  the  remainder  of  ibei 
works  should  be  acceded  to.  but  that  the  period  for  repay : 
ment  should  be  limited  to  five  years,  that  being  about  tbei 
time  by  which  the  works  would  nave  oeen  completed  under 
the  resolution  of  the  vestry  to  expend  5,000/.  per  annum 
upon  these  special  works.” 

A recommendation  in  accordance  with  the 
repoit  was  agreed  to. 

Battersea  Public  Baths, — On  the  recommenda-i 
lion  of  the  Finance  Committee,  an  application  by 
the  Commissioners  for  Public  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses for  the  Parish  of  Battersea,  for  a loan  of 
5,000/.  to  defray  the  cost  of  constructing  an 
additional  swimming-bath  and  other  works,  was 
granted,  on  condition  that  interest  at  the  rate  of 
3/.  los.  per  cent,  per  annum  be  paid  quarterM 
and  that  the  principal  be  repaid  by  equal  annual 
instalments  within  a period  of  thirty  years. 

Plans  of  Improvement  Schemes. — The  General 
Purposes  Committee  recommended,  and  the 
Council  agreed,  that  the  following  be  a standing 
order  of  the  Council  : — 

“Whenever  a committee  resolves  to  bring  up  to  the 
Council  a scheme  involving  the  acquisition  of  land  at  a cost 
exceeding  j,ooo/.,  a cartoon  plan  of  the  scheme  shall  bt 
prepared  in  the  proper  department  and  hung  in  the  Council 
chamber.” 

Cleansing  Gullies  of  Main  Sewers. — The  Main 
Drainage  Committee  made  the  following  report 

“ Under  Section  ifi  of  the  Council's  General  Power* 
Act,  1894,  the  duty  of  cleansing  every  grating  and  gully  ia 
any  street  communicating  with  any  sewer  oT  the  Council 
(except  in  streets  vested  m and  cleansed  by  the  Council)  so 
far  as  such  grating  or  gully  belongs  to  or  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Council,  shall  as  from  the  passing  of  the  .\ci 
be  tmnsferred  to  the  vestry  of  the  parksn  or  the  board  of 
works  for  the  district  within  whicn  the  same  is  situate-. 
Hitherto  the  gullies  connected  with  the  main  sewers  on  the 
nurth  side  of  the  Thames  have  been  under  the  control  of 
the  Council,  and  the  Council  has  undertaken  the  cleansing 
and  removal  of  the  slop  from  them.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  Thames  all  gullies  connected  with  the  main  sewers 
have,  in  accordance  with  an  arrangement  made  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  been  under  the  control  of  the  local 
authorities,  and  cleansed  and  repaired  by  them.  We  re- 
commend—‘ That  the  local  authorities  of  the  districts  on 
the  north  side  in  which  there  are  gullies  connected  with  the 
main  sewers  be  informed  that  after  the  end  of  this  year  the 
Council  will  cease  to  undertake  the  cleansing  of  them,  ana 
that  the  duty  will  from  that  time  devolve  upon  the  loal 
authorities  as  provided  by  Section  16  of  the  Councils 
General  Powers  Act,  1894.'  " 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

To7ver  Bridge  {Southern  Approach)  Bill. — The 
Parliamentary  Committee  recommended — 

“That  it  be  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  and  Improve- 
ments Committees  to  consider  and  report  to  the  Counci’ 
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what  further  steps  they  deem  it  advisable  that  the  Council 
should  take  in  connexion  with  the  Tower  Bridge  (Southern 
Approach)  Bill." 

In  their  report  the  committee  stated  that : — 

" It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  obtain  a decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  to  whether  or  not  all  future 
schemes  involving  'betterment'  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
condition  as  to  compulsory  purchase,  or  indeed  to  any  of  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Ixjrds,  and  in  our  opinion  the  only  method  whereby  such 
a decision  can  be  obtained  will  be  for  the  Council  to  bring 
in  again  precisely  the  same  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it 
^ft  the  House  of  Commons.  We  understand  that  it  has 
been  suggested  that  some  other  route  or  routes  might  be 
preferable  to  that  adopted  by  the  Council.  So  far  as  these 
other  routes  have  been  specified,  we  are  advised  that  the  con- 
^ruction  of  them  would  be  far  more  expensive  than  the 
t^uncil’s  proposal,  and  not  of  greater  utility.  But  apart  from 
this  consideration  we  must  point  out  that  any  proposal  involv- 
ing a new  route  would  require  lengthy  consideration  by  the 
Council  and  its_ Committees,  and  great  labour  by  its  officers 
in  the  preparation  of  plans  and  estimates,  so  that  it  would 
tie  most  difficult  to  put  before  Parliament  in  the  ensuing 

session  any  properly  matured  scheme We  think 

that  it  would  be  well  if  the  Council  would  refer  to  the  ' 
|j^P™''®’ttenis  Committee  and  ourselves  to  report  jointly 

Antrobus  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the 
loilowing  words  be  added  to  the  report : — 

The  Council  regrets  that  under  all  the  circumstances 


of  the  case,  the  Parliamentary  Committee  did  not  carrj' 
through  the  Bill  under  the  proposal  ofthe  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords." 

Mr.  Reed  seconded  the  amendment,  which,  o^^ 
a division,  was  rejected  by  63  voles  to  26. 

Mr.  Howell  Williams  proposed  that  the  inquiry 
should  also  include  the  question  of  route. 

This  proposition  was  accepted,  and  the  recom- 
mendation was  then  agreed  to. 

Boundary  Street  Iinproveinent  Scheme.' — The 
Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee,  in  sub- 
mitting the  working  drawings,  specifications, 
quantities,  and  estimate  for  the  foundations  of  the 
buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  on  Section  B of  the 
area  comprised  in  the  Boundary-street  improvement 
scheme,  reported  that  they  had  carefully  con- 
sidered the  question  of  the  cost  of  the  superstruc- 
ture, having  regard  to  the  Council’s  resululion  of 
2ist  March,  1893,  requiring  a return  of  3 per 
cent,  on  building  operations  of  this  nature,  and 
were  satisfied  that  this  resolution  would  be  com- 
plied with.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  foundations 
was  6,210/.  The  Committee  were  of  opinion  that 
the  work  should  be  executed  by  the  Works 
Department. 


It  was  resolved — 

“That,  subject  to  an  estimate  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  I inance  Committee  as  required  by  the 
smiute,  the  working  drawings,  specification,  bills  of  quan- 
titles  and  estimate  for  tbe  foundations  of  the  buildings  to 
be  erected  on  section  P of  the  area  comprised  in  the 
Boundary-street  improvement  scheme  be  approved,  and  be 
referred  to  the  Works  Committee.'’ 

Water  Companies'  Regulations. — The.  Public 
Health  and  Housing  Committee  reported  that  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of 
January  30  last,  they  addressed  communications 
to  the  London  water  companies  in  February, 
asking  them  to  make  the  following  alterations  in 
the  regulations  made  under  the  Metropolis  Water 
Act,  1871,  viz.  : — 

"{a)  To  amend  regulation  No.  21  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : — 

‘ Every  water-closet  cistern  or  water-closet  service  box 
hereafter  fitted  or  fixed  in  which  water  supplied  by 
the  company  is  to  be  used  shall  have  an  efficient 
waste-preventing  apparatus,  so  constructed  as  not  to 
be  capable  of  discharging  more  than  three  gallons  of 
water  at  each  flush.' 

(J>)  To  amend  tbe  regulations  so  that  the  requirements 
as  to  the  supply  of  water  to  water-closets  shall  apply 
equally  to  the  supply  of  water  to  sink.s  used  for  receiving 
any  solid  or  liquid  filth. 

(c)  To  make  a regulation  which  will  prevent  cisterns 
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being  brought  into  use  for  supplying  water  for  domestic 
purposes,  or  for  food  for  beasts,  so  long  as  the^' directly 
supply  any  water-closet  or  sink  used  for  receiving  any 
solid  or  liquid  filth. 

(rf)  To  make  a regulation  requiring  that  in  all  cases 
where  any  premises  have  a constant  water  sc^'ice,  one  or 
more  taps  shall  be  provided  in  conne.vion  with  the  rising 
main  for  the  supply  of  water  for  drinking  purposes. 

On  the  idth  of  April  a reply  wa.s  received  from  Messrs. 
Hollams,  Sons,  Cow.ard,  and  Hawksley  on  behalf  of  the 
seven  associated  metropolitan  water  companies,  stating  that 
the  suggested  regulation  (u)  as  quoted  in  the  Council 
letter,  which  would  increase  the  authorised  flush  of  wate 
from  two  to  three  gallons  raised  a question  of  general 
public  importance,  for  it  would  cause  an  enormous  addition 
to  the  consumption  of  water  and  entail  increased  e.^pen; 
10  the  public  as  reg^ds  the  require. *■ 


Corresponhcnce. 


To  tkt  Editor  of  The  Bdilcer. 


s of  future  supply. 


The  c 


THE  R.I.B.A.  EXAMINATIONS. 

Sir,— I venture  to  think  that  there  arc  legitimate 
grounds  of  complaint  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
instructions  to  students  for  the  R.I.B..^.  Examina- 
tions are  drawn  and  issued.  This  has  forcibly  been 
brought  home  to  me  in  super%Tsing  the  work  of  a 
student  preparing  for  the  Examination. 

—Would  it  not  be  possible  to  express  the 
first  and  third  instructions  in  the  Art  Section  in  less 


stream-course  of  the  valley  clear  of  the  embank* 
ment.  The  purpose  of  the  overflow-weir  is_  to 
prevent  the  water  in  the  reservoir  fr.am  rising 
above  the  level  of  the  embankment  and  flowing 
over,  and,  in  the  case  of  earthen  structures,  : 
causing  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  works. 
In  practice  the  length  of  weir  is  made  from  2^  ft. 
to  4 ft.  per  100  acres  of  watershed.  The  length  is 
limited  by  the  maximum  height  to  which  the 
water  is  allowed  to  rise  above  the  crest  of  the 
weir,  which  should  never  exceed  2^  ft.,  and  is 
generally  fixed  at  18  in.  The  conditions  peculiar  : 
to  each  gathering-ground  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  design  of  such  works,  but 


ipanies  desired  to  point  o^^^at  the  rcguiauon^^ , ^n^^iguous  terms,  so  that  a person  of  ordinary  ^ules  given  above  may  be  safely  followed 
in.-ide  competent  witnesses  intelligence  could  readily  understand  them  ? : where  no  storm  records  are  available.  An  instance  1 

^ ir.  . ..  . ...or- T_  I it  nrtf  lifl  inartp  rlpor  ' ■ " ... 


-inrf  wpri.  on  the  evidence  ot  very  competent  wimesses  I ■ , , . wiic.c  uv.  aLum.  - — _ 

who  considered  two  gallons  amply  sufiiciem.  In  the  Secondly. — Could  it  not  be  made  clear  what  the  , insufficient  length  of  weir  in  connexion  with 

opinion  of  ihe  companies  the  adequacy  of  the  flush  for , " concise  description  ’ refers  to  ? 1 his  mstrucuon  Tittesworth  reservoir  of  the  Potteries  water- 

sanitar>-  purposes  depended  on  the  construction  of  the  , occurs  immediately  after  those_  of  the  -Art  bection,  , ornirred  in  1862.  In  this  case  the  drain- 

apparatus,  thehead  or  pressure  under  which  the  water  was  contains  the  words  "building  or  buildings,  ,_j  .c. 

discharged,  the  size  of  the  down  pi^^  • ; and  leaves  one  in  a state  of  pleasing  uncertainty  as 


of  tWdowhpipe"betw-een  the  flushing,  ^"5  and  the  waste-weir  was 

apparatus  and  the  basin  of  the  closet,  and  the  construction  , jj  refers  to  the  whole  oAhe  -Art  Section  60  ft.  in  length.  The  water  in  the  reservoir  rose 

and  shape  of  the  closet-basin,  rather  than  on  the  actual  to  w hemer  it  reters  t^o  ine  wnoie  01  luc  1=  ^ 

quantity  of  water  discharged.”  In  conclusion  it  was  stated  or  the  Gothic  portion  only.  r i.  . <•  v 1 tm.nt  Whprp  a hvp  wash 

the  companies  confidently  anticipated  being  able  to  i Tkirdly.— Why  does  the  second  regulation  con-  1 of  the  top  of  the  embankment.  here  a bye  uasti 

demonstrate  that  a two-gallon  flush  was  abundantly  , i^e  Science  Section  differ  SO  materially  m channel  has  been  constructed  round  the  margin  01 

sufficient,  and  that  no  advant.age  whatever  would  result  calendar  for  1893-4,  and  the  paper  of  Instruc-  reservoir,  from  the  inlet,  of  sufficient  capacity, 
from  a gre.ater  consumption  of  water.  Hollams  I'ons  printed  on  February  ix.  1894?  This  paper  , length  of  the  overflow  weir  maybe  reduced 

extrVsS'fh.  of  .he  componfes  Jo  concur  in  any does  not  appear  to  have  been  issued  vo  uotar.ly  lo  Singly.  A residuum  pond  is  frequently  con- 

reg^ulatiooswhich  might  be  reasonably  required  for  sanitar>-  probationers,  and  what  happens  when  a Student,  like  . qJ  a storage  reservoir 

purposes  without  involving  consumption  of  water  for  useless  the  one  named  above,  adheres  to  the  calendar,  ana  rnn>;l<lprahle  advantage.  This  has  the  eftect 

giving  some  further  particulars  as  to  EeThfdltX-'lr^^Sr 
cor«";JlU=i  with  the  wal=[  companies,  the  a pagr^reqmr.ng  a totally  different  sheet  to  the  one 

report  concluded  . . v.  And  further,  when  a puzzled  student  writes  for  an  sion.  The  last  is  a matter  of  some  importatice 

"In  our  report  presented  to  the  Council  on  December  5 points,  it  is  very  hard  to  where  the  stormwaters  are  exceedingly  turbid. 

l“qTr;,'fo™ilcrLT;hII™L7.1s,,  dLruEhould:  receive  an  auswa  are  clear  and  Th,,  p„„a  f„,„,ed  by  consUucting  a wall  _or 

be  capable  of  discharging  a 3-gallon  flush,  and  our  subse-  explicit  and  must  be  adhered  to.  • ' - 

quent  correspondence  wiik  the  water  companies  has  not  ir 


any  way  affected  our  opinion  on  this  point.  We  may  add  | 
that  since  we  last  reported  to  the  Council  on  this  subject  j 
several  further  letters  h.ive  been_  received  from  London 
sanitary  authorities  urging  the  desirableness  of  a flush  of  at  j 
least  3 gallons.  More  than  six  months  have  now  elapsed  ' 
since  formal  application  was  made  to  the  London  w 


A.  R.I.B.A. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE  NEW 
CHAPEL. 

Sir,— May  I add  a line  to  the  notice  which  inlet 


embankment  across  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  the 
top  level  of  which  being  about  12  in.  above  the 
high-water  level  of  the  reservoir.  In  the  case  ol 
an“embankment  it  is  necessary  lo  face  the  top  and 
slopes  with  heavy  stone  pitching  or  concrete.  The 
■ ' ater  is  allowed  to  rise  over  the  top  0: 


points  specified,  and  ii 


of  their  refusal  to  make  the  ' ^ew  chapel,  and  came  out  while  I was  away  for  a weir),  and  fall  into  the  storage  reservoir. 


The 


most  important  alieration  suggested,  viz,,  that  relating 
the  capacity  of  flushing  cisterns,  and  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  intimated  their  intention  to  alter  the  regula- 
tions in  the  other  points  suggested  or  taken  any  steps  to 
do  so,  we  think  that  the  Council  should  now  ask  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  proceed  in  the  manner  directed 
in  section  19  of  the  Metropolis  Water  Act.  1371.  Under  the 
powers  given  by  that  section,  if  any  company  on  being 
requested  in  writing  by  the  Council  to_ repeal  or  alter  any 
of  the  regulations  for  the  lime  being  in  force,  or  to  make 
new  regulations  instead  of  any  of  the  same,  refuses  to  do 
so,  the  Local  Government  Board  may,  if  they  think  fit. 
appoint  a competent  and  impartial  person  of  engineering 
knowledge  and  experience  to  report  to  them  on  the  subject, 
and  on  the  report  of  such  person  the  Board  may  make 
such  regulation,  repeal,  or  alteration,  as  they  think  proper.  ^ 
We  therefore  recommend — ‘That  a letter  be  addressed  to  j 
the  Local  Government  Board,  communicating  the  purport 
of  the  correspHjndencc  between  the  Council  and  the  London 
water  companies  as  regards  the  suggested  alteration  of  the 
regulations  made  under  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871, 
and  asking  the  Board  now  to  appoint  a person  of  engineering 
knowledge  and  experience  to  report  to  them  on  the  subject 
as  provided  for  in  section  19  of  the  Act. 

The  recommendation  wa.s  adopted. 

After  the  transaction  of  other  business  the 
Council  adjourned. 


holiday  in  Italy  ? i pond  may  be  cleansed  either  by  drawing  off  th< 

In  such  designs  the  credit  rests  largely  with  the  removing  the  deposit  by  manual  labour 

actual  carver.  1 ,-,r  by  means  of  pipes  connected  with  the  pont 

Mr.  R.  L.  Clarke,  working  under  Mr.  ^Iartyn,  | continued  through  the  reservoir  to  its  outlet 
from  rough  sketches  and  instructions  of  mine,  ^ continuous  stream  of  sludge  wate 

more  really  .he  designer  , “.X  o^rijinal  river  channel  below  .he  embank 


P.S.— By-the-by.  the  subject  of  No.  7 is  theAnent, 


Nativity. 


Cbe  Student’s  Column. 


The  design  and  construction  of  masonry  or  con 
Crete  dams,  being  rarely  necessary  ior  rural  sup 
plies,  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  thes 


papers.  . 

The  cost  of  storage  reservoirs  with  earthe 


DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
S U P P L Y.  — X V . 

STORAGE  OF  WATER  (contini/ed). 


-k- 


embankments  varies  considerably,  according  _ t 
circumstances,  from  yol,  to  ^00/,  per  millio 
gallons  of  capacity. 

Service  reservoirs  are  supplied  direct  from  th 

HHE  overflow  or  waste  weir  is  placed  at  impounding  reservoir,  or,  where  filt^tion  : 

the  embankment  end  cf  the  reservoir  on  I necessary,  from  the  filter-beds.  Their  office  is  t 
solid  ground,  with  a concrete  founda- , regulate  the  variation  in  the  daily  consumptior 
lion  It  consists  of  a heavy  masonry  base  formed  1 and  to  provide  sufficient  storage  to  meet  tr 
'of  large  stones  set  in  cement  and  well  keyed  — r.f  =,mnlv  in  the  event  of  an 
' together,  with  heavy  pitching  on  the  approach  and 


discharge  sides.  The  channel  on  the  discharge 
' side  is  continued  in  a series  of  steps  down  the 


APPOINTMENT.-We  learn  that  M^^^^  embankment  (figs.  30  and  31)  (the 

watercourse  bei.B  pitched  with  =torre)  and  .er- 
- , minates  in  another  reservoir,  or  m the  original 


place  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Strachan. 


requirements  of  supply  in  the  event  of  an 
accident  of  a temporary  nature  occurring  betwee 
them  and  the  source.  The  quantity  of  storage  I 
be  provided  varies  according  to  circumstance 
but,  as  a rule,  two  days’  storage  will  meet  a 
emergencies.  Where  the  source  of  supply  is  at 
considerable  distance,  or  somewhat  inaccessibli 


5 1?  ■ 


and  where  there  is  a single  main,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a pumping  supply,  where  there  are  no  duplicate 
arrangements,  it  would  be  prudent  to  increase  the 
storage  capacity  of  the  reservoir  so  as  to  make 
jjrovision  in  the  event  of  a break-down. 

In  order  to  enable  the  student  to  form  an  idea  as 
ito  the  variation  during  the  day,  the  accompanying 
^agram  (fig.  32),  is  given,  which  is  taken  from  a 
Deacon  Differentiating  Meter.  This  diagram 
shows  graphically  the  daily  variation  in  a manu- 
facturing town  of  48,25s  inhabitants,  and  may  be 
taken  as  a fair  example.  The  abrupt  rises  and 
falls  shown  on  it  between  2 and  6 a.m.  are  due 
to  the  supply  to  locomotives  during  those  hours, 
the  waste  line  or  minimum  flow  being  equal  to 
20,300  gals,  per  hour,  which  is  chiefly  due  to 
defective  fittings.  The  total  consumption,  in- 
cluding domestic  and  trade  supply,  per  head  of 
population  is  equal  to  19-85  gals.,  and  the 
minimum  flow  lo’oq  gals,  per  head,  or  practically 
one-half  of  tlie  supply. 

The  variations  of  supply  during  the  different 
periods  of  the  year  are  not  so  great  as  might  be 
anticipated.  The  householder’s  favourite  practice 
of  allowing  the  taps  to  run  during  frosty  weather 
and  the  number  of  burst  pipes  have  the  eflect  of 
.-aising  the  consumption  in  the  town  referred  to 
.requently  up  to,  and  in  excess  of,  the  summer 
months.  The  following  table  gives  the  con- 
sumption per  head  per  day /or  the  last  four  years: — 
Gallons  per  head  per  dav. 


Month. 

i January 

j February  

I March  

i April  

May  

June  

July  


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

• 19 

77 

29  30 

23 

-26 

28 

50 

• 19 

•.S7 

23-26 

21 

■24 

23 

■43 

. 20 

•3a 

21-54 

22 

■53 

22 

75 

■95 

20-38 

23 

-II 

23 

■14 

. 20 

•99 

21  06 

23 

■39 

22 

-II 

22-50 

23 

■31 

23 

-25 

23-62 

22 

90 

21 

99 

'79 

21-66 

21 

73 

20 

63 

•40 

22-13 

21 

■72 

18 

7a 

’lO 

22-13 

22 

-08 

20 

■08 

. 20 

■58 

21-30 

2C 

'26 

21 

■91 

• 24 

'21 

23 '54 

23 

■29 

19 

•90 

dee 

reservoir  should 

be 

at 

cicvrtuon,  unu  wunin  me  im 
lacmity  of  the  district  to  be  supplied.  It 
lisually  c — ‘ 1 


— 11  'jiaiuLi  lu  uc  buppuea.  ic 

lisually  constructed  either  of  masonry,  brickwor 
or  concrete,  and  roofed  over  ; or  by  excavati' 
md  embankments  lined  with  concrete  and  pitchi 
ind  left  open.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  co\ 
'he  service  reservoir  when  near  a town  or  man 
lactories  to  prevent  contamination,  and  especia' 
.0  after  filtration.  Service  reservoirs  are  onlyli 
iQcovered  when  situated  at  some  distance  fre 
my  smoke  or  fumes  from  chemical  or  other  worl. 
ndmsuch  cases  the  depth  must  not  be  lessth; 


10  ft.,  which  may  be  increased  with  advantage  so 
as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  vegetable  matter  which 
produces  that  peculiar  fish-like  smell  so  common 
in  shallow  reservoirs.  Figs.  33A  and  3311  are 
examples  of  open  .reservoirs,  and  fig.  34  of  a 
covered  reservoir.  Covered  reservoirs  should 
always  have  at  least  2 ft.  of  earth  above  the  roof 
to  keep  the  water  as  cool  as  possible,  and  venti- 
lators should  be  fixed  in  the  crowns  of  the  arches. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  have  a wall  dividing  the 
tank  or  reservoir  into  two  portions  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansing  from  time  to  time. 

Collecting-tanks  are  used  for  storing  the  water 
from  springs,  and  fulfil  the  offices  of  impounding 
reservoirs  on  a small  scale,  to  which  the  duty  of 
a service-tank  is  frequently  added.  These  tanks 
are  constructed  of  masonry,  brickwork  or  con- 
crete, either  with  arched  roofs,  as  in  fig.  34,  or 
covered  with  iron  plates  supported  by  girders 
(fig;  35)- 

The  cost  of  covered  service  reservoirs  varies 
from  7.1.  to  6/.,  and  of  open  reservoirs  from  i/. 
per  1,000  gallons. 

The  usual  accessories  to  a service  or  collecting 
reservoir,  containing  from  5,000  gals,  to  50,000 
gals.,  are  the  inlet  and  outlet,  overflow  and  wash- 
out or  scour-pipes.  The  inlet-pipe  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  inflowing  water  may  be  shut  off 
or  diverted  from  the  reservoir  when  the  latter  is 
being  repaired,  &c.  The  mouth  of  the  inlet-pipe  is 
usually  fixed  slightly  above  the  level  of  overflow. 
The  outlet  should  be  a few  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  floor  of  the  reservoir,  so  as  to  allow  for 
a certain  amount  of  deposit  from  the  water.  Its 
mouth  should  be  covered  with  a perforated  cap, 
rose,  or  strainer,  which  is  best  constructed  of 
tinned  copper.  The  outlet  should  be  commanded 
by  a sluice-valve,  fixed  inside  the  reservoir, 
worked  from  above  by  a wheel  and  spindle.  The 
supply  from  a reservoir  is  sometimes  taken  by 
means  of  a floating  pipe  (fig.  35).  This  ingenious 
method  allows  of  the  water  being  always  taken  from 
a little  below  the  surface,  which  is  the  clearest 
portion  of  the  water  in  a reservoir.  The  overflow 
pipe  is  either  a pipe  taken  through  the  wall  of  the 
reservoir  with  its  mouth  at  the  highest  point  to 
which  the  water  is  to  be  allowed  to  rise,  or  it  may 
consist  of  a vertical  pipe  carried  through  the 
floor  of  the  reservoir,  having  a trumpet-mouth  for 
receiving  the  overflow  water.  In  the  latter  case 
the  pipe  should  be  constructed  of  copper.  The 
wash-out,  or  scour-pipe,  has  its  mouth  situated  at 
the  lowest  point  of  the  floor  of  the  reservoir, 
which  should  be  made  to  slope  towards  it.  It 
should  be  large  enough  to  empty  the  reservoir 
rapidly,  and  must  have  its  outlet  below  the  level  of 
the  floor  of  the  reservoir.  It  may  either  be 


controlled  by  a sluice-valve  worked  from  the 
surface,  or  in  small  tanks  by  means  of  a brass 
plug  and  chain.  In  small  tanks  the  overflow  and 
wash-out  are  sometimes  combined,  the  foot  of 
the  vertical  overflow  pipe  being  ground  into  the 
mouth  of  the  wash-out ; by  loosening  and  lifting 
the  overflow  pipe  the  water  is  free  to  escape 
through  the  wash-out.  Iron  steps  should  be  built 
into  the  wall  of  the  reservoir  to  allow  of  access  to 
the  interior. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  reservoir  should  be 
rendered  with  cement,  which  should  be  brought 
to  a perfectly  smooth  surface  with  the  trowel. 

Where  the  supply  is  obtained  from  springs,  it 
is  usually  necessary  to  collect  them  by  means  of 
stoneware  pipes  with  open  joints  covered  with 
broken  stone.  These  pipes  are  connected  by 
means  of  close-jointed  pipes,  and  conveyed  to  a 
small  tank,  from  whence  they  are  conducted  to 
the  reservoir.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  col- 
lecting springs  to  avoid  all  chance  of  pollution. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES,  &c. 

Messrs.  Hayward  Bros.  & Eckstein  send 
a circular  in  regard  to  their  “Safford”  Radiators, 
for  which  they  claim  certain  advantages  in  sound- 
ness of  construction,  especially  as  to  jointing  by 
the  use  of  a patent  screw-nipple,  which  draws  the 
joints  together  tighily.  Each  loop  of  the  radiator 
is  tested  to  a pressure  of  120  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch,  and  the  whole  assemblage  of  loops  when 
put  together  are  again  tested  to  the  same 
pressure.  If  the  framers  of  catalogues  of  this 
kind  of  practical  article  would  dispense  with 
the  designs  which  they  call  “ ornamental,”  they 
would  do  better  for  their  own  interests,  in  the 

eyes  of  architects  at  all  events. The  General 

Iron  Foundry  Company  send  us  their  illustrated 
catalogue  of  lavatory  stands  (which  would  be 
far  more  attractive  to  people  of  taste  if  they 
were  less  bedizened  with  what  is  supposed 
to  be  “ornament”);  baths,  of  which  the 
same  might  be  said,  but  which  appear  (the 
plainer  ones)  to  be  good  baths  at  moderate 
prices ; water-closet  basins,  including  one  which 
is  called  the  “County  Cnuncil  Closet,”  and  is 
fitted  with  a lead  thimble  for  connexion  with  the 
lead  pipe  by  a wiped  joint;  water -waste 

preventers,  sinks,  &c. Messrs.  Hobbs,  Hart, 

& Co.  send  us  their  catalogue  of  safes  and  strong- 
room doors,  which  is  very  fully  illustrated  not 
only  with  ordinary  advertisement  representations 
but  with  constructional  drawings  showing  the 
method  of  building  in  strong  - rooms,  and 
with  complete  dtsscriptions  of  the  construc- 
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architects  of  buildings  where  strong-rooms  are 

required. Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  & Peard  send  us 

an  illustrated  catalogue  of  their  lock  and  door 
furniture,  inlet  ventilators,  hinges,  bolts  of  various 
Itinds,  including  various  forms  of  apparatus  for 
opening  and  closing  sashes  on  centres  m sky- 
lights, i.S:c. Messrs.  Birch  & Co.  send  us  their 

sheet  of  girder  sizes  and  sections,  _ with  curve 
diagrams  showing  at  a glance  the  suitable  girder 
for  a required  load  and  span  ; a very  useful  and 
convenient  addition  to  the  ordinary  catalogue  of 

weights,  sections,  and  prices. Messrs.  Edgar 

P'isher  & Co.  send  a sheet  of  illustrations  of  their 
improved  louvre  ventilator,  the  special  point  of 
which  is  that  the  louvres  are  concealed  behind  an 
ornamental  grille,  with  an  indicator  to  show  when 
they  are  open  or  closed. 


OBITUARY. 

Sir  Rupert  Kettle.— We  regret  to  record  the 


death  of  Sir  Rupert  Kettle,  for  many  years  County 
Court  ludge  for  Worcestershire,  who  died  at 
Merridale,  near  Wolverhampton,  on  Friday  last, 
the  5lh  inst.  The  deceased  was  best  known  to  our 
readers  through  his  endeavours  since  1865  to  settle 
building  disputes  in  the  Midlands — in  fact,  he  may 
be  said  to  be  the  first  who  successfully  attempted  to 
establish  a legally  organised  system  of  arbitration 
between  building  employes  and  their  masters.  In 
recent  years  he  has  frequently  acted  as  referee  in 
commercial  disputes  and  in  railway  compensation 
cases  arising  in  the  mining  and  iron  manufacturing 
districts. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Church,  Abergwynfi,  Glam.  — The 


new 

church  of  St.  Gabriel,  Abergwynfi,  was  opened  by 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  last  week.  The  building 
is  situated  upon  the  side  of  a bill  overlooking  the 
Rhondda  and  Swansea  Bay  railway  stations.  Owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  site  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
construct  an  aisle ; hence  a gallery  supported  by 
stone  arches  was  erected.  The  church  is  in  the 
Early  English  style,  having  lancet  windows  of 
unusual  height.  The  external  dressings  are  of  hard 
Boulting  stone,  the  interior  fittings  being  of  pitch- 
pine.  It  has  cost  about  2,600/.,  apart  from  the 
excavation  of  the  site,  which  added  another  500/. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  K.  Halliday,  the  Diocesan 
Surveyor  for  Glamorgan,  and  the  contractor  was 
Mr,  Gaylard,  of  Bridgend. 

Church  Schools,  Wetherby,  Yorks.— The 
foundation-stone  of  the  church  schools  now  in  course 
of  erection  at  Welherby  was  laid  the  other  day. 
The  buildings  were  designed  by  Mr.  A.  -A.  Gibson, 
architect,  Harrogate,  and  will  cost  about  1.300/., 
exclusive  of  land.  Mr.  G.  B.  Tbain,  of  Wetberby, 
is  the  contractor  for  the  works. 

Public  Lihrarv,  Poplar.— The  new  library 
buildings  have  been  opened  for  public  use.  The 
site  originally  proposed  was  abandoned  ; and  one 
bought  in  the  High-street,  with  a frontage  of  about 
100  tt.  by  a depth  of  a little  over  ico  ft.  AU  the  rooms 
to  be  used  by  the  public  are  on  the  ground  Moor,  and 
skylights  have  been  avoided  throughout,  windows  at 
various  levels  being  useil.  About  a fifth  of  the 
whole  building,  as  designed,  has  yet  to  be  com 
pleted;  the  hall,  intended  to  be  put  on  the  north-west 
portion,  not  having  been  carried  out  from  want  of 
funds.  This  hall  was  planned  to  seal  over  200  persons 
for  lectures,  &c. , and  so  arranged  that  it  could  he 
appropriated  for  the  pse  of  educ.ational  classes  in 
connexion  with  the  work  of  the  library.  The 
lending  library  is  the  public  room,  placed  nearest  to 
the  front,  so  that  readers  in  the  rooms  at  the  back 
may  not  be  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  constant 
traffic  of  comers  and  goers.  The  public  space  is 
20  ft.  by  10  ft.  6 in.  Behind  the  counter  are 
bookstores  for  about  40,000  volumes.  The  news- 
room, for  120  readers,  occupies  the  south-east 
portion,  and  the  reference  - room,  for  about 
the  same  number,  the  rest  of  the  back 
of  the  site ; the  reference-room  is  thus  the 
quietest  part  of  the  building.  The  lighting  in  both 
rooms  is  by  windows  at  a low  level  in  a sort 
of  aisle  II  ft.  high,  and  by  windows  on 
each  side  of  the  tall  portion  of  the  room,  the 
ceiling  in  which  is  about  22  ft.  6 in.  from  the  floor 
level.  The  librarian's  house  occupies  the  one  and 
two  pair  stories  of  the  tall  front  central  block. 
Messrs.  McCormick,  of  Canonbury,  are  the  con- 
tractors, and  Mr.  H.  G.  Rogers,  the  clerk  of  works. 
The  gas  lighting  is  by  Wenham  ventilating  lamps, 
the  whole  of  the  products  of  combustion  being  carried 
away,  so  that  the  bindings  of  the  books  are  not 
injured,  and  the  healed  pipes  stimulate  the  extraction 
of  air  from  the  rooms.  Messrs.  Strode  & Co. , of 
Osnaburgh-streel,  did  the  heating,  which  is  by 
radiators  and  pipes  for  low  pressure  hot  water. 
Messrs.  J.  & S.  F.  Clarkson,  of  London,  were  the 
architects  to  the  Commissioners.  Portland  stone 
and  slock  brickwork  are  used  for  the  exterior ; the 
interior  is  finished  in  adamant  plaster,  and  for  the 
present  left  without  paint  or  colour. 

Hospital,  Old  Swan,  near  Liverpoou— On 
Saturday  last,  the  recently  - erected  hospital  for 
infectious  diseases  at  Mill-lane,  Old  Swan,  was 


pui  ICl  O — — r U. 

dressing  block,  laundry,  and  one  pavilion  for  eight 
beds  and  two  pavilions  for  twelve  beus  each,  or 
thirty-two  beds  in  all  for  this,  the  first  part  of  the 
scheme.  The  buildings  have  been  so  arranged  on 
the  site  as  to  leave  room  for  the  erection  of  three 
more  pavilions.  The  materials  cmploved  'jerc 
common  brick,  relieved  here  and  there  with  Ruabon 
red  bricks.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  Samuel 
Webster  of  Bootle,  the  architects  being  Messrs. 

C.  O.  Ellison  & Son,  of  22,  Sir  Thomas-street, 

^sS^SIrnabas'  Church.  Belfast.— The  north 
transept  recently  added  to  the  new  church  of  St. 
Barnabas,  Duncairn  Gardens,  Belfast,  was  formally 
dedicated  on  Saiurd.iy  last.  It  contains  sealing 
accommodation  for  360  persons,  with  an  organ- 
chamber,  &c.  The  tower  and  spire  have  yet  to  be 
completed;  so  far,  the  building  has  cost  about 
3,000/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Henry  Seaver.  C.E.. 
and  the  contractor  Mr.  Matthew  Hearst.  of  Belfast. 

New  Church  Halls.  Leith.— The  new  halls 
erected  in  connexion  with  l6e  Junction-road  C nited 
Presbyterian  Church,  Leith,  were  opened  on  Ihurs- 
day,  the  4th  inst.  The  building,  which  is  to  cost 
about  3,000/. , is  situated  behind  the  church,  and  has 
an  entrance  from  Bonnington-road.  communication 
being  also  had  with  the  church  by  means  of  a 
covered  passage.  It  is  two  stones  in  height.  On  the 
ground  floor  Is  a hall  in  which  will  be  carried  on 
mission  work,;with  a session  room, Two  cloak-rooms, 
and  kitchen. ' The  floor  above,  is  almost  entirely 
monopolised  by  a commodious  hall  for  Sunday 
school,  and  other  congregational  purposes.  U will 
afford  silling  accommodation  for  500 
P.  L.  Henderson  was  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Ihynn 
contractor  for  the  masonry.  Mr.  J.  ITsher  for  ihe 
Joiner's  work,  and  Messrs.  J.  & T.  Harvey.  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  painting. 

Technical  School,  Darwen,  Lancs.— A new 
building,  which  is  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
technical  school,  free  library,  and  science  and  art 
school,  was  opened  in  Darwen  on  Saturday  l^t. 

It  is  a large  stone-built  structure  of  three  stories, 
and  has  cost  about  14.000/.,  including  the  site. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Lane  Fox. 

Cottage  Almshouses,  Burnhead,  near 
LliiEKTON,  N.B.— The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh 
has  opened  a number  of  cottage  almshouses,  recently 
erected  at  Burnhead.  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
M'Whannel  & Rogerson,  architects,  of  Glasgow. 
The  buildings  are  semi-detached,  and  e^h  consists 
of  three  rooms  and  kitchen,  with  baths.  The  cost  ot 
the  whole  was  between  5,000/.  and  6.o(»/. 

Durham  College  op  Science,  Newcastle- 
ON-Tyne.— On  Tuesday  last,  the  9th  inst.,  the  new 
south-east  and  south-west  wings  of  the  Durham 
College  of  Science,  Barras  Bridge,  Newc«lle.  were 
inaugurated.  The  plan  upon  which  the  edifice 
was  originally  designed  provided  for  a quadri- 
lateral range  of  buildings  enclosing  a court- 
yard. Of  the  four  wings,  the  first— the  north- 
east— has  been  open  for  some  years.  This  com- 
prises the  chemical  and  physical  lecture-rooms 
and  laboratories,  museums,  preparation-rooms. 
&c..  and  in  it  the  whole  work  of  the  colk‘ge 
has  since  been  carried  on.  The  second  and  ihird 
wings  are  the  ones  just  completed.  Those  include 
the  whole  of  the  apartments  to  be  de^t^ed  to  the 
study  of  engineering  and  the  fine  arts.  The  finest  of 
the  rooms  is  the  "George  Stephenson  engineering 
laboratory;  it  is  123  ft.  long  by  35  ft.  wide,  and  is 
supplemented  by  an  annexe  9 ft.  wide  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  length.  The  portion  of  the  college  yet 
to  be  built  is  the  main  wing,  to  include  the  adminis- 
trative literature,  and  agricultural  departments, 
facing  the  Castle  Leazes.  The  architects  for  the 
buildings  have  been  Mr.  Johnston,  h.b.A.,and  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Rich.  The  contractors  have  been  as 
follow  Joinery,  Mr.  J.  E.  Middlemiss ; steel-work 
for  the  floor,  girders,  and  roof  principals,  Messrs. 
Dorman  & Long,  Middlesbrough  ; plumbing  work, 
Mr  Mansfield  Gibson.  Newcastle ; steam  heating. 
Messrs.  Dinning  & Cooke,  Newcastle  ; decorative 
work.  Messrs.  J.  Richardson  & Co..  Newcastle; 

Mr.  W.  Ferguson ; tiling,  Mr.  C. 


As  in  the  library  and  some  other  rooms,  wood  < 

blocks,  in  the  herring-bone  style,  and  polished,  formi 
the  fioor.  The  hall  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and- 
this  as  well  as  the  ventilation  and  heating,  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the  college 
experts.  At  the  north  end  of  the  library  is  situated 
the  students'  smoke-room,  and  ne.xl  to  it  the  pro-: 
feasors'  dining-room.  Adjoining  the  latter  is  the 
ladies’  dining-room.  The  students  dimng-roora,i 
kitchen,  and  larder  are  in  the  basement.  1-rom  the 
first  landing  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  hall.i 
access  is  obtained  to  an  arts'  lecture-room,  capable 
of  accommodating  about  fifty  students.  The  rost 
of  the  new  buildings  will  be  about  17,000/.  Ihe 
architects  are  Messrs.  A.  Waterhouse  & bon. 

Leeds  Medical  School.— The  new  building 
of  the  medical  department  of  the  \oikshire  College, 
known  as  the  Leeds  Medical  School,  was  inaugur^rf 
by  the  Duke  of  York  on  Friday,  the  5th  insi.  Ibe 
1 teds  .l/rrr//n- states  that  the  style  adopted  is  Tudor 
Gothic  : the  library  and  museum  occupy  the 
southern  wing.  On  the  south-east  side  are  situated 
the  professors'  and  students'  common  rooms,  the 
Dean's  oflice,  porter’s  oIBce,  &c.  Below  the  latter, 
and  on  a level  with  the  courtyard,  are  a dining- 
room. smoke-room  for  the  students,  together  \v\xt 
kitchen  and  store  accommodation.  Hie  patbo- 
logical  department,  with  the  general  lecture  theatK 
for  pathology,  materia  medica,  &c.,  occupies  tht 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  ground  floor,  wbiis 
the  physiology  and  anatomy  departments  an 
located  in  the  north  and  east  wings.  Tbi 
varying  levels  of  the  site  allow  of  the  janitor, 
house  being  placed  at  the  north  - west  come 
above  the  level  of  the  street,  though  nominal; 
in  the  basement,  and  also  contribute  largel; 
to  the  lighting  of  the  library.  The 
entrance  to  the- building  is  surmounted  by  a battle 
menled  tower,  which  forms  a prominent  feature  c 
the  elevation.  The  outer  porch  is  entered  throug; 
an  archway,  with  traceried  and  carved  spandrel, 
enriched  with  emblems  of  the  Tudor  rose  and  lil^ 
The  floor  of  the  potch  is  formed  of  marble  mosai 
and  the  ceiling  of  panelled  oak.  Separating  ih 
porch  from  the  entrance-ball  is  an  oak  screen  wit 
folding  doors,  and  glazed  with  'wlme  ‘^atheto 
glass  in  leaded  patterns.  The  plan  of  the  hall  is 
hexagon.  25  ft.  in  diameter,  with  arcaded  sides 
Above  the  arches,  the  walls  are  faced  with  Mansfiel 
stone  and  are  relieved  by  mullioned  clearslor 
windows.  Vaulting  shafts  of  faience  are  earned  u 
the  principal  angles  of  the  ball  to  support  the  rit 
of  the  groined  oak  roof ; carved  bosses_are  place 


at  the  intersection  of  the  vaulting  ribs.  The  extenc 
of  the  building  is  faced  with  local  bricks,  whiL 
Morley  stone  is  used  for  the  dressings.  All  it 


carved  work,  both  in  wood  and  stone,  was  execute 
by  the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Appleyard,  of  Leeds.  U 


oy  lue  idle  **ii  I J.  , V..... 

general  structural  work  and  the  drainage  have  bee 
Earried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  M tlson  & ' 

Headingley.  Leeds.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Willia 


Henry  Thorp,  of  the  same  city. 

King's  Hall,  Holborn  Rrst.wran r.— \s 
have  already  alluded  to  this  room  which  is  worth 
more  detailed  notice  than  we  were  able  to  give 
our  last.  This  new  portion,  which  fronts  on 
Newton-street,  although  it  is  m connexion  witb  tt 
High  Holborn  and  Little  (jueen-street  entrance 
consists,  in  the  basement  of  large  Boiler  roon 
engine  room  and  kitchen,  stores,  &c.  On  the  groui 
floor,  entered  from  Newton-street  by  means  of  fo 
entrances,  protected  by  an  iron  and  glass  roi 
treated  in  a very  original  and  pleasing  manner,  is 
spacious  crush-room,  off  which  are  the  ladies  a 
gentlemen's  lavatories,  and  a large  and  convenien 
situated  cloak-room,  and  beyond  is  a smokn 
room.  A grand  staircase  of  marble,  plac 
laterally,  leads  to  the  recepuon  room  on  the  6 
floor,  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  front  a 
of  somewhat  the  same  proportion  as  an  Elizabeth 
gallery.  In  the  centre  of  the  inner  wall  to  this  rot 
s the  principal  entrance  to  the  banquetting-h. 
known  L the  King's  HaU._J_h.s,  of  co^se,  .s^( 


plastering, 

Nicholson.  ^ ^ ^ 

The  Yorkshire  College  Hall,  Leeds. —On 
Friday,  the  slh  inst.,  a new  hall  of  the  \orkshire 
College  was  opened  by  the  Duke  of  \ork.  It 
IS  in  the  Perpendicular  Gothic  style.  The  central 
gable  rises  about  75  ft.  above  the  ground  level,  and  the 
two  lowers  are  100  ft.  in  height.  The  porch  giving 
access  to  the  hall  is  one  of  the  two  principal  entra^es 
shown  m the  architect's  complete  design.  The 
other  will  be  in  the  portion  of  the  buildings  yet  to 
be  erected.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  library, 
about  48  ft.  square  and  22  feet  high,  adjoining 
which  is  a large  book-store.  On  the  one  side  of  the 
vestibule  is  a corridor  leading  to  the  Baines  Memorial 
Wing,  and  on  the  other  a corridor  giving  access  to 
the  Engineering  Department , and  to  the  dining-rooms 
and  students'  rooms.  T he  vestibule  floor  is  made  of 
mosaic,  consisting  of  a mixture  of  limestone  and 
marble  laid  in  strips  and  squares  in  panels.  Burman- 
tofts  faience  is  a striking  feature  of  the  staircase 
it  encases  the  structural  pillars,  and  forms 
the  balustrading,  and  also  the  dado  of  the 
wall  The  hall  itself  is  86  ft.  long  by  48  ft.  broad 
and  32  ft.  high.  At  the  north  end  is  accommodation 
for  the  orchestra,  whilst  on  the  south  a gMlery  is 
situated.  .-Ml  the  windows  ‘ ■■■■” 


raisfin  d'etre  of  the  whole  scheme  and  i: 
be  used  for  grand  banquets,  public  meetings,  reel 
tions,  or  dances,  and  is  capable  of  dining  peo[ 
The  main  portion  consists  of  a large  central  patalle 
gram  of  about  8o  ft.  by  40  ft- . whose  sides  are  dmt 
nto  six  bays  by  massive  piers  ot  red  Verona  mar 
connected  together  with  circular  arches;  oMsid' > 
central  space,  on  cither  side  are  aisles  about  80 
wide  in  two  stories.  The  centr^  nave  is  ligh.ed 
columned  clearstory  over  the  mam  arches  and  s roo 
with  a semi-circular  vault  extending  the  whole  wi 
and  supported  on  girders 

r_. — -ccIt  The  coloured  treatment  ot  t 


ding  it  '"fh. with 


vault,  executed  in  J . 

interior  generally,  is  in  the  L^ly  Italian  man 
the  central  octagonal  coffers  being  painted 
cupids  on  a dark  blue  ground.  TBe  ^rpwn  of 
vault  has  large  glazed  circles  wth  gilded  f O" 
The  return  ends  of  the  hall  have  recessed  firs  -fl 
galleries,  somewhat  lower  than  the  gallenM  to 
aisles  the  easternmost  one  accommodating 
orchestra  of  about  fifty  perforiners,  while  _ 
westernmost  is  for  ladies,  or  PnhtW' 

™r.oiinfT  an  innovation  which  is  certaini 


niihlic  meeting,  an  innovation  which  is  certaini 
Sp  ^nTbe  rTgi't  direction.  Aboveth^g« 


?he^sSni-circular  gable-ends  of  the  hall,  in  which 
clearstory  of  the  side  walls  is  earned  round.alun 
fillfng  SLpace  above.  The  lighting  of  the  ha 
.be  soutn  a gaiiery  is  effected  entirely  by  m^ns 
filled  with  tinted  glass.  I gable-ends,  and  the  circles  in  the  c 
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The  main  arcading  to  the  central  portion  is  of 
polished  red  Verona  marble,  the  architrave  and 
cornice  over  being  treated  with  solid  gilding,  as 
also  the  capitals.  The  wall-surface  of  the  two- 
storied  aisles  is  covered  with  stamped  leather,  the 
balustrading  to  the  gallery-front  being  of  bronze,  the 
dies  between  every  third  pilaster  being  faced  with 
an  enamelled  and  coloured  shield,  representative  of 
the  counties  of  England.  The  lower  aisle  ceiling  is 
divided  into  squares  of  decorated  plaster,  the  upper 
being  a semi-circular  vault  following  the  lines  of  the 
arcading,  and  intersected  by  the  cross-arches.  The 
detail  throughout  is  in  a style  of  Renaissance,  which 
we  have  begun  to  associate  with  Mr.  Colcutt’s 
name.  The  lower  side-aisles  are  raised  two  steps 
above  the  main  floor  level,  and  the  fresh  heated  air 
is  brought  in  through  the  risers  of  the  steps,  while 
steam  coils  are  placed  above  the  main  cornice  under 
the  clearstory  windows  to  prevent  any  down-draught 
of  cold  air.  Besides  the  opening  in  the  barrel  ceiling, 
the  clearstory  windows  will  be  opened  for  extra 
ventilation.  The  marble  work,  of  various  beautiful 
colours,  has  been  well  executed  by  Messrs.  Burke, 
throughout  the  building,  especially  in  some  of  the 
(ireplaces.  American  walnut  is  used  for  doors  and 
fittings  generally,  the  llooring  to  the  main  hall  being 
of  oak  in  3 in.  widths,  and  laid  on  strips  of  india- 
rubber  about  A in.  thick,  for  giving  elasticity  for 
dancing  purposes.  The  construction  is  fireproof, 
the  materials  used  being  iron,  coke  breeze,  and 
cement.  The  ceiling  to  the  main  hall  is  a very 
satisfactory  piece  of  work,  and  has  been  painted  by 
Messrs.  Thrigley  & Hunt.  The  second  and  third 
floors  are  to  be  used  as  masonic  rooms,  &c.  This 
addition  makes  the  Holborn  Restaurant  probably 
the  largest  and  best  fitted  undertaking  of  its  class 
in  the  world,  and  reflects  credit  not  only  on  the 
public  spirit  of  the  proprietors,  but  also  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Colcutt 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  general  contractors, 
Messrs.  Holland  & Hannen.  and  by  the  various  sub- 
contractors who  have  been  employed  on  the  works. 


SANITAR  V AND  ENGINEERING  NE  fKS. 

Proposed  Pier,  Morecambe. — A public  meeting 
was  held  at  Morecambe  on  the  27th  ult.  with 
reference  to  the  construction  of  a pier,  when  a 
number  of  Manchester  financiers  who  were  willing 
to  take  over  the  concession  of  the  pier  order, 
attended.  Large  sums  of  money  were  subscribed 
for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Liltlewood,  architect, 
explained  the  construction  of  the  pier ; he  said  it 
would  be  about  800  yds.  in  length  and  made  of 
wood  and  iron,  having  a pavilion  about  200  yds. 
from  the  promenade.  The  entrance  would  have  : 
an  ornamental  ticket  ofiice  with  gates  and 
turnstiles.  The  pavilion  would  be  approached 
by  a covered  way  from  the  entrance  on  the 
western  side,  and  would  have  seating  capacity 
for  about  1,200  people,  or  thereabouts.  Internally  it 
ito  be  lighted  from  side  windows,  and  in  addition 
there  would  be  a large  dome  in  the  centre  ; at 
feach  corner  turrets  would  be  placed.  The  iron  piles 
to  support  the  structure  would  be  screwed  down  to 
pi  suitable  foundation,  the  iron  columns  being  tied 
jtogether  both  ways  with  lattice  girders.  A platform 
would  be  situated  at  the  extreme  end,  on  which 
would  be  erected  a band  kiosk  and  seating  accommo- 
tlation  for  about  400  people.  Shops  w'ould  be  built 
3n  each  side  of  the  pavilion,  and  shelters  placed 
filong  the  deck  at  intervals. 

; Bracknell  Dkain.age, — The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  has  given  its  sanction  to  a loan  of 
11,500/.  for  the  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  of 
iBracknell.  The  sewage  will  be  purified  by  irrigation 
pn  22|^  acres  of  land.  There  are  to  be  two  small 
^Jumping- stations  worked  by  oil-engines.  The 
jngmeer  of  the  scheme  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  C.  E. , 
of  Nottingham. 

I Proposed  Sewerage  Works,  Llandudno. — 
A Local  Government  Board  enquiry  was  held  at 
Llandudno  last  week,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Codrington, 
L.E.,  respecting  an  application  by  the  Improvement 
pommissioners  for  permission  to  borrow  14,593/.  for 
works  of  sewerage  and  sewerage  extension.  It  was 
explained  that  the  proposed  scheme  was  an  extension 
)f  that  laid  down  in  1875,  and  was  in  consequence 
)f  the  rapid  growth  of  the  town,  and  not,  as  had 
jeen  thought,  owing  to  the  system  at  present 
adopted  being  at  fault.  The  Commissioners’ 
-■ngineer,  Mr.  E.  Paley  Stephenson,  gave  details 
ihowing  that  the  new  outfall  would  be  alongside  the 
sxisting  one,  but  14  ft.  nearer  the  Great  Orme’s 
:iead.  There  would  be  a pumping-station  imme- 
lialely  at  the  west  end  of  Abbey-road  to  raise  the 
tewage  from  the  existing  tank  sewer  at  all  states  of 
'he  tide  in  case  of  flooding.  It  was  intended  to  extend 
he  present  surface-water  scheme  and  to  separate 
he  surface  water  from  the  sewage.  But,  although 
inder  the  new  system  the  sewage  and  surface  water 
•vould  be  kept  separate  wherever  possible,  it  would 
lot  be  advisable  to  redrain  all  the  existing  houses 
vith  reference  to  surface  water.  In  his  opinion,  if 
hat  were  done,  the  present  tank  sewer  would 
iOt  be  adequate  for  the  requirements  of  the 
own._  _ The  proposal  engendered  considerable 
imposition  on  the  part  of  residents  and  property- 
iwners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  suggested 
yorks,  and  others.  On  their  behalf  it  was  sub- 
nitted  that  a pumping-station  was  not  necessary, 

1 would  be  costly,  and  that  it  would  be  a great 


nuisance.  The  present  system,  it  was  stated,  could 
be  enlarged  by  duplicating  the  present  outfall,  and 
making  the  system  separate  throughout.  The  ex- 
pense would  be  moderate,  and  the  result  entirely 
satisfactory.  It  would  be  prudent  economy  to 
spend  2,000/.  in  making  the  present  system  sepa- 
rate. The  Town  Commissioners  replied  that  the 
scheme  broughtout  under  their  auspices  was  believed 
to  be  the  most  practicable,  and  was  so  designed  as 
to  be  the  least  nuisance  to  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  spot  where  the  works  were  pro- 
posed to  be  carried  out  was  a sparsely  populated 
district.  No  witness  for  the  opposition  was  a 
professional  engineer.  The  inquiry  then  closed. 

Electric  Lighting,  Worcester. — On  Thurs- 
day last,  the  I ilh  inst. , the  new  electric  lighting  works 
at  Worcester  were  announced  to  be  opened.  They 
have  cost  between  45,000/.  and  50,000/.  The  main 
features  of  the  scheme  are  as  follow  : — The  Cor- 
poration purchased  an  old  mill  at  Powick,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  a 12-ft.  fall  in  the  river, 
erected  a generating  station.  The  water-power  is 
developed  by  four  inward-flow  turbines  of  the 
Victor  pattern,  two  S4-in. , one  48-in.,  and  one 
30-in.,  the  turbine-power  being  about  500  h.-p. 
There  is  sufficient  steam-plant  to  generate  the  whole 
of  the  electricity  on  the  rare  occasions  when,  through 
flood,  or  drought,  there  might  be  too  much  or  too 
little  water  for  the  turbines  to  be  used.  Each  of  the 
four  turbines  is  fitted  with  an  automatic  regulator, 
which,  having  been  fixed  at  the  required  speed, 
causes  the  machinery  to  regulate  its  own  speed  by 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  water-flow.  The  steam 
plant  can  be  used  either  in  conjunction  with  or 
instead  of  the  water-power.  There  are  three  vertical 
compound  marine  engines  of  290  i.h,-p.  each.  The 
turbines  and  engines  are  connected  by  cotton 
driving-ropes  with  four  Mordey-Victoria  alter- 
nators, each  having  a capacity  of  125,000  watts, 
and  absorbing  about  200  h.-p.  The  engine- 
room  is  also  fitted  with  a travelling  - crane, 
capable  of  lifting  up  to  twelve  tons.  In  the  boiler- 
house  are  four  Babcock  and  Wilcock  water-tube 
boilers,  equal  to  900  h.-p.,  fed  from  the  river  bv  two 
duplex  feed-pumps.  The  generating  station,  in 
which  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  future  extension  of 
the  plant,  comprises  also  stores,  offices,  and 
engineer’s  quarters.  The  current  is  taken  to  Wor- 
cester by  two  pairs  of  copper  mains  at  a pressure  of 
2,000  volts.  These  are  tapped  at  St.  John's,  and  a 
low-tension  main  supplies  the  current  for  house  light- 
ing in  St.  John's.  The  high-tension  mains  then 
continue  to  the  central  transformer  station  at  All 
Hallows,  whence  go  two  circuits  for  street-lighting, 
which  is  at  present  confined  to  High-street,  Broad- 
street,  the  Cross,  St.  Switbin-street,  and  Foregate- 
street.  There  are  various  sub-transformer  stations 
throughout  the  area  to  be  supplied.  The  Guildhall, 
Public  Hall,  and  other  public  buildings  and  offices 
have  been  fitted  up  for  lighting  by  electricity,  and 
there  has  already  been  a considerable  demand  for 
private  lighting.  Mr.  Preece  has  advised  the  Cor- 
poration throughout ; the  Brush  Electrical  En- 
gineering Company,  Limited,  were  the  contractors 
for  the  machinery  and  electrical  plant,  and  Messrs. 
Rowbottom  for  building  the  generating  station. 

Water  Supply  Difeiculties  .at  Ledhury. — 
The  inhabitants  of  Ledbury,  in  Herefordshire,  are 
very  difficult  to  please  in  regard  to  their  water 
supply.  It  appears  that  their  present  supply  has 
been  condemned  by  reason  of  its  extreme  hardness, 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  has  recently 
written  to  the  Parochial  Committee  asking  them 
what  they  are  doing  in  the  matter.  But  the  Com- 
mittee evidently  are  not  masters  of  the  situation. 
Their  proposals  have  been  overridden  by  a large 
body  of  ratepayers,  who  have  just  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: — “That  the  inhabitants  of 
Ledbury,  in  public  meeting  assembled,  taking  into 
consideration  the  delay  which  has  taken  place  on 
the  part  of  the  Parochial  Committee  in  dealing  with 
the  question  of  the  public  water  supply,  most 
emphatically  protests  against  any  further  expendi- 
ture of  public  money  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Parochial  Committee,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  question  should  be  deferred  and  dealt  with  by 
the  Urban  Council  about  to  be  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers within  the  disUict  for  which  the  water  is 
required."  The  Local  .Sanitary  Authority  met  the 
next  day  and  meekly  bowed  to  the  exigencies  of 
circumstances,  so  that  the  work  will  now  have 
to  be  done  by  the  Urban  District  Council  when  it  is 
elected — a very  convenient  way  of  shelving  the 
question  for  the  time  being. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  Emmanuel  Church,  Mannamead, 
Devon. — A stained  glass  window  has  recently  been 
placed  in  the  north  transept  of  this  church.  The 
figures  selected  for  representation  are  “ Hope  ” and 
“Patience."  It  is  from  the  studio  of  Messrs. 
Fouracre  & Son. 

Window,  Torrington  Church,  Devon.— A 
stained  glass  window  has  just  been  inserted  in  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Michael,  Torrington.  It  has 
four  lights,  and  illustrates  “The  Return  from 
Calvary.”  In  the  tracery  are  angels  bearing  symbols 
of  our  Lord's  Passion.  The  work  was  e.xecuted  by 
Messrs.  Joseph  Bell  & Sons,  of  College-grccn, 
'Bristol 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — M.  Robert  David  d'Angers,  son  of  the 
celebrated  sculptor,  has  just  presented  to  the 
(Government  a fine  portrait  of  his  father,  painted  by 
H(5bert,  formerly  director  of  the  French  School  at 
Rome.  It  has  been  placed  in  the  council-room  of 

the  Ecole  des  Beaux-.Arts. M.  Thomas,  architect 

of  the  Palais  des  .Archives,  has  had  the  figure.s  on 
the  fa9ade  (the  “ Four  Seasons,"  “ Prudence,"  and 
“Fame")  restored,  as  also  a bas-relief  in  carved 
wood  representing  “History"  which  adorns  the 
tympanum  over  the  principal  entrance  of  the 
Archives' building,  opening  on  the  Rue  des  Francs 

Bourgeois. M.  Willette,  best  known  by  his 

caricatures  and  illustrations  to  periodicals,  is  at 
work  on  a ceiling  decoration  for  the  “ Cigale " 
Concert  Hall,  symbolising  “La Chanson  Fran9aise.“ 

The  Government  has  commissioned  from  M. 

Weerts  a decorative  panel  18  metres  long,  in- 
tended for  the  “ Cour  d ' Honneur  ” of  the 
Sorbonne.— — M.  Dagnan-Bouveret  has  been  com- 
missioned to  decorate  a portion  of  the  amphi- 
theatre of  the  Facultd  des  Arts. M.  Louis 

Cordonnier,  the  architect,  has  been  commissioned  to 
direct  the  works  for  the  building  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
at  Dunkerque,  at  anestimated  cost  of  1,500, 000 francs. 

At  I'lsleAdam,  last  Sunday,  the  monument  to 

Dupr6,  the  landscape  painter,  was  inaugurated. 
The  monument,  carried  out  after  the  designs  of  M. 
Scellier  de  Gisors,  architect  to  the  Luxembourg,  and 
son  of  the  celebrated  painter,  is  in  the  form  of  a semi- 
circle, in  the  midst  of  which  is  an  erection  with  a 
triangular  gable,  beneath  which  is  the  bust  of 
Duprd,  by  M.  Marqueste,  carved  on  a stele.  The 
basement  is  ornamented  with  a lion's  head  spouting 

water  into  a vase. Two  international  railway 

lines  between  France  and  Spain  are  to  be  established 
across  the  Pyrenees.  The  first  will  start  from  Saint 
Girons,  terminating  at  Lerida  : the  second  will  run 
from  Oloron  (Basses  Pyrenees)  to  join  the  line  of 
Saragossa  and  Barcelona.  There  will  be  a 
tunnel  on  each  line  of  seven  or  eight  kilometres  in 
length.  The  works  are  to  be  finished  in  ten  years. 
In  the  competition  for  a military  commemora- 
tive monument  at  Remiremont  the  design  of  M. 

Adrien  Gaudez  has  been  selected  for  execution. 

The  Academic  des  Beaux-Arts  has  awarded  the 
Jean  Leclaire  prize  to  MM.  Jaussely  and  Bernard, 
the  pupils  of  the  school  who  have  done  best  during 

the  year. M.  Alfred  Delauney,  an  etcher  of 

talent,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  He  had 
executed  numerous  plates  of  Old  Paris,  as  well  as  a 
remarkable  work  of  the  principal  cathedrals  of 

France. The  death  is  also  announced  of  M. 

Jacques  Ldon  du  Sautoz,  painter,  a former  pupil 
of  Drolling,  and  recently  director  of  the  school 
of  drawing  at  Fontainebleau. 

Germany. — The  Emperor  has  granted  2,000/. 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  historical  church  of 

St.  Kilian,  at  Corbach. The  architect  Christoph 

Hehl.  of  Hanover,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  Medimval  architecture  at  the  Berlin  Technical 
College  in  the  place  of  Professor  Schaefer,  who  has 
accepted  a similar  post  at  Carlsruhe.  Herr  Hehl 
is  a native  of  Cassel,  and  worked  for  some  time  with 
Messrs.  Street  & Scott,  in  London.  This  year's 
Art  Exhibition  contains  his  plans  for  the  Garrison 
Church-  at  Dresden  in  Basilica  style,  and  for  a town 

hall  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance. The  autumn 

lectures  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Museum  will  include 
a course  on  “The  Ceramic  Art  in  its  Relation  to 

Architecture,"  by  Herr  Richard  Borrmann. 

According  to  the  presidential  address  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Railway  Society  the  total  length  of 
the  German  normal-gauge  lines  has  increased  from 
33,708  k.  in  1881  to  42,964  k.  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
of  which  38.944  k.  are  owned  by  the  State.— — The 
municipality  of  Berlin  has  taken  over  tne  water- 
supply  of  Treptow,  and  3,000/.  is  to  be  spent  on  the 

necessary  conduits. The  Congress  of  Historical 

Art  (“  Kunstgeschichte  ")  held  its  opening  meeting 
last  week  at  Cologne,  under  the  presidency  of  Pro- 
fessor Carl  von  Lutzow  of  that  city.  The  chief  item 
on  the  programme  is  the  inspection  of  the  numerous 
art  treasures  in  the  museums  and  churches  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  those  in  the  hands  of  well-known 
private  collectors.  To  commemorate  the  Congress, 
the  municipality  has  presented  every  member  with 
Dr.  Eunen’s  privately-printed  work  on  the  Cologne 

Cathedral. The  town  of  Halle  has  applied  for 

permission  to  restore  about  a half  of  the  Moritzburg, 
and  has  voted  10,000/.  to  this  object.  Should  the 
permission  be  granted,  the  restored  part  is  to  receive 

the  Municipal  and  Provincial  Museums. Traces 

of  a Roman  settlement  have  been  discovered  near 
Rothselburg,  in  the  Palatinate,  and  e.xcavations  on  a 
larger  scale  are  to  be  undertaken  next  year.  The 
finds  include  some  well-preserved  statuary,  which 

has  been  placed  in  the  museum  at  Speyer. 

Lieutenant  Dahm,  of  the  Li77ies  Commission,  who 
is  engaged  on  investigations  in  the  district  around 
Ems,  has  discovered  traces  of  Roman  fortifications 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Emsbach  valley,  near 
Arzvacb,  and  excavations  are  being  actively  prose- 
cuted. 

Austria. — The  Emperor  was  present  at  the 
recent  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  in  the  Ottaring,  at  Vienna.  Cardinal 

Gruscha  officiated. The  Vienna  Arts  and  Crafts 

Museum  has  secured  a collection  of  photographs 
of  the  furniture  specially  .constructed  for  the 
“ Achilleion,"  the  Empress  of  Austria's  palace  at 
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COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS— Ccw/zKMtfi/. 


N«lure  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Fremiuma. 

Deslgui 

lellveied. 



St.  Pefer'i  Port  Ho*- 

pil»l.  Guernsey 

We-ttoo  - Super  - Mare 

Nov.  51 
Nov.  57 

Mar.l.'OS 

•Public  BnildiDgx  1 

•Muaoum  tor  Aotiqultlci,  C»iro  , 

Sutton  .Surrey)  Lc.  Bd. 
Egyptian  CoTeniinaut  ' 

501.  k 201 

First  6001.  and  4001- 
betweeu  the  next  faur 

CONTRACTS. 

N*lur«  of  Work  or 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect.  Surveyor, 
or  Engineer. 

Tender! 

to  be 
deUvared. 

WVod  Pavln*,  Union-«tiwt 

Ea*t  Stonehoune  L.  D. 
Comiiilttee  of  the 

W'.  SUingfelloW 

Oct.  16 

do. 



Rn»a  MAUrla!*  

Addltiou*  to  Schoul*.  Wittoa  Gilbert, 

do. 

do. 

Unrhiiin 

Three  Cott»(re».  Y»nn,  York*  - - 

Hou«e  Abd  Two  CotUgex.  CerUon.  near 

N.  E.  Ry-  Co 

do, 

Wu>.  Bell 

do. 

do. 

Adclitiont.  *c.  to  Shops  and  Office*.  St 

OuardiatiBof  Norwich 

Incorporation 

Birkenhr.-«1  Corp 

Ch«6.  Beilis 

l^ookl  Co-op.  Soc.  .... 

•T,  B.  

do. 

Collasea.  Johnstown.  Kuanon 

Five  Hoii*e*.  HoddlctdeD.  Luic* 

Houee  Wrayalmry.  near  SUiiiea 

J.  1).  Tlioniley 

bisrgeant  £ Son  

do. 

do 

Oct.  IS 

I^T/'^mi-detnch^  House*,  tiVendlih 



Robt.  Dixon 

do. 

W.'r^^8u?t";wT„kV.-Bo*^iibe.'Comwal 
^aUl  n»t^  HoapiUl.  8t.  Peter  Port 

Cimelford  R.S.A.  .... 

Official  

do. 

•ReiuliOB  R'wtn,  Hasiand  ; Waiting  Rooai 

do. 

do. 

Schoola.  

Pchonla.  Oreenbalik.  ne-ir  BrlaUd 

Roidniaklng,  CemeUry  

Re.ld*n-e.  Ro.ett*  NaUoiiAl  Sihool 

Board  

8t.  George's  Sch.  Bd 
Droylsden  (Lance. 

Local  Board  

Jno.  Williams 

K.  Bllgh  Pond 

1 Oidciol  

1 Jaa.  J.  Phllllpa  

Oct,  19 
Oct,  aj 

1 do. 

Oct.  22 
do. 

Cast-iron  Pipe*,  



N»Wre  ol  Work  or  Mutortal*. 


Four  HouM*.  Beochclii 

Reoervolr,  ^c. 

School*,  near  Bomlcy. 
•Stoneware  Pipe  Sewer. 
Inftrmary  Bnlldlngs,  Pli 


iibable  Iron  Keiicing.. 
Meklug-upand  PaviDg  Roadj 


By  whom  Beqnired. 


Bethel  Rhodes  

BelUst  Water  Com.  .. 
RarrowSeld  Sch.  B1... 
Lewliham  Bd.  of  VTke. 
Walsall  rnioiiOduB... 
Walthamstow  Lc.  Bd- 


bchoo 


sxford, . 


Well  Sinking.  *c  BeUton,  Notts. 

•School*  at  Bed-lane 

Parish  Church.  New  Boss. 

•PipeSewer  

•Larder  ami  Bcii'lery  at  Workhouse  .... 
Church,  Charuiiniter,  near  Dorchester 
•Church  on  Asylum  E.tete,  Cbanuinstei 


South  Normanton  , 
(Derbysh.l  Sch.  Bd..  J 

Buford  Union ( 

Coventry  Sch.  Bd.  ...  ( 

Bev,  Cai,i>ii  Kavatiagh  ’ 
Wandsworth  Bd.  of  W.  < 

Pr.plar  Union  

Asylum  Vislllug  Com.  I 
■ Lunatic  .Asylum 


Hospital,  Crumliii-road,  Belfast.. 


Pchools.  Cumwliittou,  Carlisle  

Hortlcultuml  Building,  Barnet 

Gordon  HoM.  Boscombe.  Bcuruemouth. 
•Cottages  at  Catf ord  


Oficint  

H.  E Lavendi 
O.  W.  Huluiei 


Com 


City  of  ShctHcll 

Ubrisfs  Hospital,. 

Abingdon  

Bishop  of  Down  and 

Born'  of  Croydon  .... 
Staffordshire  County 
Lunatic  Asylum  .... 
Walter  Wilson 


C.  K.  Wike  

J.  O.  T.  West  ... 


Wetheral  Sch.  Bd .louustoue  Broe 


Nuc.  rt 

Nov.  IS 
No  date 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised,  j 


•Assistant  Borough  Sur 

•Surveyor  

Clerk  of  Works 


. Walsall  Corpora' 
. Rugby  U.S.a,  .. 
. Roebdtle  Carp. 


Not  to  exceed  'if.  1 

pec  wev-k 

. iMet.  Asylum*  Board  ' 4'.  4s 

.,  Fnlhaui  Vctry  1 174* 


Those  marked  vrith  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised 


n this  2fumber.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  It.,  Ti.,  viH.  and  xx.  Public  Appoinme7its,  pp.  xviil. 


, T*  r nf  Xanles  It  is  ' articles  to  the  German  markets.  The  parquet  fac- 

Corfu.  by  Professor  re-  ■ lories  in  Oberbayern  report  an  improvement  in  their 

extremely  interesting,  as  embodying  ^ business  Wages  during  the  building  season  were 

quirements  with  =xclus,vely  ancient  Greek  models.  | p„  pay  being  paid 

Italy.— A new  Government  Palace,  built  from  workmanship.  Window-panes  were  in 

desiens  by  Signor  Azzuri.  has  been  inaugurated  at  [ demand,  and  the  export  of  glass  windows.  See., 
.San  blarino.  The  Italian  poet  Carducci  pronounced  j r longer  oossible,  for  railway  freights  in  Germany 

' e high,  and  the  prices  paid  for  window-glasses,  &c. , 


.X,,  address  on  the  occasion.  r-  - . 

Vpthfrlands.— The  city  of  Amsterdam  has  j the  different  markets  of  the  world  are  low. 

Hpciried  to  hold  an  International  Exhibition  of  j Anglo-SA-XON  Cemetery  at  WoR'rHlNQ.— The 
of  Transport  and  Hotel  Arrangements  next  Xews  says  that  further  excavations  recently 

cummer  The  «ite  will  be  that  occupied  by  the  „,ade  on  the  site  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery  on 
ni^rlal  Exhibition  of  1883.  at  the  back  of  the  the  top  of  High  Down  HiU.  near  Worthing  have 
Stale  Museum.  1 yielded  some  interesting  results.  The  ground  has 

I been  trenched  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  H. 

*-♦  * ' Reed,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  regards  it  as  the 

largest  and  most  important  Saxon  cemetery  yet 
found  in  Sussex.  Many  interments  have  been  traced. 


MISCELLANEOUS.  ^ - 

Institution  ok  Civil  Enoineers.— We  are  ; -phe  most  notable  discovery  has  been  that  of  a 
asked  to  state  that  while  the  premises  of  the  Institu-  I collection  of  glass  vessels,  which  vie  with  those  of 
tion  of  Civil  Engineers  are  being  rebuilt,  such  | period  now  preserved  in  the  British 

arrangements  have  been  made  as  will  admit  of  the  j Museum.  One  of  these  is  described  as  shaped  like 

iise  of  the  lecture-theatre  and  reception-rooms  under  j wine-glass  without  a stem,  and  ornamented 

it  during  the  session  1894-9^.  although  the  library  I ig^ps  of  thick  white  glass.  Another  is  a vase 
and  offices  have  been  temporarily  removed  to  9,  | of  slender  shape,  with  raised  figures  and  some  Greek 
Great  George-sireei.  j characters  upon  it.  In  one  grave  some  fifty  or  sixty 

VoTiceOK  REMOVAL.-Mr.  F.  H.  A.  Hardcastle  [ smalt  beads  were  found.  In  another,  in  which 
has  removed  from  bis  former  address  in  South- ^ part  of  a child  s skull  was  uncovered,  were  found 
ampton-slreet,  Strand,  to  5.  Old  (,>ueen-slrect.  j several  glas.>  beads  and  some  thin  decorated  discs  of 
Westminster.  | bronze. 

' Carlisle 


Celtic  Settlement. — An  inter- 


Building  Trade  of  Bavaria^  i estTiig  archa-ological  discovery  has  been  made  in 

' toe  I - , Klcri-iryr  r,(  f'arlid#* 


„ recent  report  of  the  Second  ^cretary  to  ’ ponn|xi^n'’whh “ the  ancient ' history  of  Carlisle. 
British  Legation  at  Munich  upon  the  industries  and  , p f Dawkins,  of  Owens  College.  Man- 

th*>  o-rMilv-denressed  condition  I .u-  


commerceofBavaria.  the  greatly-depressed  condition  I a visit  to  the  museum  which 

- - - - - - The  building  pd  I 


of  trade  in  Bavaria  continues. 


allied  j examined  the  extensive  collection  of  Roman  remains, 


fries,  were  somewhat  less  depressed  last  year 
the  ceramic  and  porcelain  industries,  especially 
cement  and  pottery,  steadily  declined.  There  was 
a slight  improvement  in  the  marble  industry.  A 
slight  increase  in  the  building  trade  of  Munich  was 
noticeable.  1.586  buildings  having  been  erected,  as 
against  1.534  in  1892.  There  was  a large  number 
of  offers  from  the  smaller  brickmakers  and  quarry- 
owners.  which  tended  to  lower  prices.  Raw  mate- 
rials and  wages  remained  stationary.  The  brick 
industry  was  in  much  the  same  state  as  in  1892. 
The  production  of  building-stone  from  the  quarries  of 
Pfalz  has  depressed.  The  competition  of  Belgium 
has  reduced  the  output  from  the  quarries  in  the 
Rhine  districts  : and  Beilin  is  supplied  by  Sweden. 
Munich  imports  the  greater  part  of  her  require- 
ments from  Bohemia.  Grooved  tiles  were  in  fair 
demand,  but  their  sale  abroad  had  almost  ceased. 
The  import  duty  of  i6s.  4d.  to  i/.  imposed  by 
France  on  grooved  tiles  has  tended  to  attract  those 


some  of  which  turned  out  to  be  Celtic,  and  as  they 
had  been  dug  up  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  they 
furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  Carlisle  was  a 
Celtic  settlement  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
occupation.  One  of  the  specimens,  which  had  been 
broken  when  dug  up,  enabled  Professor  Dawkins  to 
discover  the  process  by  which  the  Cells  did  their 
enamelling— namely,  by  fusion,  and  not  inlaying  • 
this  fact  was  not  previously  known. — Leeds  Mercury 
The  Wheel  at  Eart.'s  Court.— The  gigantic 
wheel  at  the  Elarl's  Court  Exhibition,  which  was  the 
object  of  a visit  by  the  Junior  Engineering  Society 
last  Saturday,  is  in  process  of  construction  as  an 
attraction  to  that  establishment.  The  diameter 
of  the  wheel  is  300  ft.  The  horizontal  axle, 
which  is  now  in  position,  at  a height  of  about 
150  ft.,  is  40  ft.  long,  and  weighs  53  tons,  the 
plummer-blocks  ii  tons  each.  Eight  inclined  iron 
columns,  each  with  a concrete  foundation  of  25  cubic 


ft,,  support  the  axle.  The  erection  of  the  whe 
spokes  and  rim  will  be  dealt  with  in  four  sectioi 
each  weighing  150  tons,  and  consisting  of  ten  su 
sections.  The  first  quadrant  is  being  built  fre 
the  ground  ; the  other  three  will  be  built  fre 
staging  no  ft.  high,  and  twelve  cranes  world 
simultaneously  will  be  employed  in  connexic 
There  will  be  forty  carriages  suspended  fre 
the  wheel,  each  capable  of  carrying  foi 
passengers.  The  wheel  will  be  rotated  by  mea 
of  two  fifty  h.-p.  Robey  steam-engines.  ’I 
start  and  finish  of  the  journey  of  one  revolution  v 
be  made  a litlle  above  ground  level,  from  two  loadi 
platforms,  each  150  ft.  long.  Eight  carriages  ai 
time  will  be  emptied  and  loaded  ; in  this  process  1 
wheel  will  thus  make  one-fifth  revolution  betwt 
each  set  of  carriages  : after  a complete  revoluli 
has  then  been  made,  the  carriages  will  be  emptied  a 
loaded  again  in  the  same  w.ay.  It  is  estimated  tl 
the  whole  journey,  including  starting  and  stoppii 
and  the  uninterrupted  complete  revolution  (occupy 
about  eight  minutes)  will  be  performed  in  ab 
twenty  minutes.  Each  carriage  will  be  lighted 
electricity,  and  there  will  be  a double  line  ol  eleci 
lamps  all  round  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  A separ 
engine  is  provided  for  driving  the  dynani 
The  steel  girder  work  is  by  the  -Arrol  Bridge  2 
Roof  Company;  the  carriages  by  Messrs.  Bro' 
Marshall,  & Co.  ; the  axle  and  bearings  by  Mes 
Maudsley,  Sons,  & Field ; and  the  electr 
work  by  Messrs.  Statter.  The  engineer  is  1 
Walter  B.  Bassett,  while  Mr.  C.  F.  Hitchins 
resident  engineer.  We  have  a?  little  sympa 
with  this  foolish  kind  of  sensational  toy  as  we  h 
with  Eiffel  towers,  but  no  doubt  the  consiructioi 
such  a wheel  so  as  to  provide  for  all  the  enorm 
and  varying  strains  brought  upon  the  structure  in 
course  of  revolution  is  practically  a very  interesi 
engineering  problem.  It  is  only  a pity  that  all 
ability  and  cost  expended  in  its  construction  sh< 
not  be  devoted  to  some  more  useful  end  t 
carrying  coach-loads  of  fools  round  a vertical  cir 
Improved  Ear  for  Rain-water  Pipf.s.— 
Robson,  whose  shelter  tiles  for  walls  have  rece: 
notice  in  our  columns,  sends  us  a specimen  of  ao 
for  fi-xing  rain-water  pipes,  in  which  the  ea 
bevelled  off  so  as  to  admit  of  Ihe  nails  being  dr 
at  an  obtuse  angL\  and  more  easily  reiched  will 
interfering  with  the  pipe.  The  nails  are  dr 
through  slots  open  at  the  end,  so  that  those  at 
side  can  be  driven  before  the  pipe  is  in  posil 
and  serve  to  bold  the  pipe  up  while  the  others 
being  driven.  Two  slots,  one  above  the  other, 
provided  to  render  it  easier  to  arrange  for  na 
into  the  joint  of  the  brickwork. 

Goldsmiths’  Company. —The  "Technical 
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Recreative  Institute"  in  connexion  with  this  company 
commenced  its  classes  on  the  ist  of  the  month. 
Mr.  Harold  Busbridge  has  been  appointed  principal 
lecturer  in  buildirg  construction,  carpentry  and 
joinery,  and  brickwork  and  masonry.  Special 
classes  for  elementary,  advanced,  and  honours 
building  construction  will  be  held  during  the 
current  session  ; and  practical  workshop  instruction 
in  brick-cutting  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Goodwin,  carpentry 
by  Mr.  G.  Allworth,  and  plumbing  by  Messrs.  J. 
W.  Hart  and  D.  Early,  R.P.C.,  will  also  be  given. 
Artisans  and  apprentices  are  admitted  to  these  classes 
at  half  the  usual  fees. 

A Fluted  Putty-kntfe. — A specimen  of  this 
knife  has  been  sent  to  us.  which  is  patented  bv 
Mr.  Albert  Blake,  and  made  by  Messrs.  Tyzack  & 
Son,  Sheffield.  The  knife  ends  in  a corrugated 
section,  the  object  of  which  is  to  finish  off  the  putty 
in  a reeded  form.  It  would  make  a neat  finish,  if 
glaziers  find  it  practically  convenient  for  use. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal 
AND  County  Engineers. — The  eighteenth  volun- 
tary pass  examination  of  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
Municipal  Engineers  and  Surveyors  to  Local  Boards, 
carried  out  by  this  Association,  was  held  at  the 
Council-house,  Birmingham,  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, the  5tb  and  6th  inst.  Eighteen  candidates 
presented  themselves  for  e.xamination,  the  written 
portion  of  which  was  taken  on  the  first  day. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  second  day  was 
occupied  with  viva  voce  questions.  The  ex- 
aminers were : — I.  For  Engineering  as  applied  to 
Municipal  work:  Edward  Pritchard,  M.Inst.C.E., 
of  Birmingham  and  London  (Past  President). 
11.  Building  Construction  : W.  George  Laws, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  City  Engineer,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(Past  President).  III.  Sanitary  .Science  ; Alfred  M. 
Fowler,  M.Inst.C.E.,  of  Manchester  (President). 
Public  Health  Law;  Joseph  Lobley,  M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough  Engineer,  Hanley  (Past  President). — The 
next  examination  will  be  held  in  London,  in  April, 
1895. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  OexoBeR  12. 

Architectural  Association.  — Opening  Conversazione, 
Queen's  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  October  13. 

London  and  Prm'hicial  Builders’  Forentev's  Assreia- 
iion. — Quarterly  Meeting,  Memorial  Halt,  Farringclon- 
iroad.  7.30  p.m. 

Monday,  October  15. 

I A. A.  CatueraClvb. — President i.vl  Addre.ss  and  "Holiday 
'Notes,"  by  Members.  (No  pl.ace  or  hour  furnished.) 
Tuesday,  October  16. 

Clascoiv  Architectural  As5ociaiio7t.~'‘ 'The  Abbeys  and 
Cathedrals  of  Scotland,"  by  Mr.  P.  McGregor  Chalmers. 

Norman  Architecture.’’ 
iMitchell,  Chelsea  Town  Hall. 


by  Mr.  Arnold 


Wednesday,  October  j;. 

Forcjucn  and  Clerks  0/ IVorks’  Association. — Quarterly 
meeting.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  to  Sanitary  Officers). 
‘‘Elementary’  Physics,"  by  John  Castell-Evans.  8 p.m. 

Carpenters'  Hall  CLtzwisti  to  Students  on  Sanitation). 
" Building  Acts  and  By-laws  for  controlling  the  construe- 
jon  of  Buildings,”  by  P.  Gordon-Smitb.  8 p.m. 

Friday,  October  19. 

Sanitary  Institute. — Second  lecture  on  "Elementary 
Physics,"  by  John  Castell-Evans.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  OcrorsR  20. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  to  Sanitary  Officers). 
“Practical  demonstration  of  Examples  of  Building  Con- 
itruction  under  By-laws,"  &c.,  by  Dr.  Darra  Mair.  8 p.m. 


14,541.— Ci.osETS  : IP.  Krebs. — Relates  to  a hydrs 
seat  for  closets,  automatically  operated  by  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  lid  whether  the  closet  is  flushed  with  water 
or  not.  A flanged  dish  with  a water-pocket  is  brought  up 
by  the  action  of  closing  the  seat,  and  released  when  the  lid 
is  lifted. 

14,599. — Preserving  Wood  : E.  Groebe.—T'at.  wood  is 
impregnated  with  a solution  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  sulphur- 
ous acid  and  then  dried  either  in  kilns  or  in  the  open  air. 

.NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

September  24.-161093,  T.  Robinson,  Circular  Saw- 
Benches.— 16,105,  C.  Retd,  Safety  Window. — 18,117,  F. 
G.nvon,  sen..  Jointing  Lead  or  Soft  Metal  Pipes  and  other 
Plumber’s  Connexions.— 18,126,  J.  Hall,  Jointing  Stone- 
ware and  other  Pipes,  &c. 

September  25. — 18,178,  A.  Fairer,  Fastener  for  Windows. 
—18,179,  ■ -‘^ppleford,  Syphon  Flushing  Cisterns. — 18,210, 

G.  Cory,  Composition  for  Ro.adSj  Pavements,  and  Floors. 
— 18,220,  R.  Ray,  Ventilating  Brick. 

Septe.miier  26. — iSj227,  R.  Beale,  Hinged  Joint. — 
18,229,  J-  Peake,  Making  Hip,  Ridge,  or  Valley  Roofing 
Tiles. — 18,251,  W.  Ingham  and  B.  Langton,  Machines  for 
Making  Sanitary  Pipes. — 18,270,  J.  L.  Thomasson,  Paint 
Brushes. 

September  27, — 18,299.  F.  Park,  Disinfecting  Venti- 
lators.— 18,334,  J.  Wharfe,  Window  Lock.  — 18,338,  J. 
Cooper,  Soldering-irons. 

September  28. — 18,364,  G.  Waller,  Hinge  for  Doors  01 
Covers  of  Cess-pits,  Drains,  &c. — 18,380,  W.  Walks,  Wind 
and  Rain  E.xcluclcr.— 18,384,  W.  Thomas,  Ventilating. — 
18,394,  C.  Williams  and  J.  Slotier,  Disinfecting  Cisterns, 
P.ms,  Sic.,  for  Water-closets.  — 18,404,  T.  Schroder, 
Chimney  Cowls. 

Septe.muer  29. — 18,471,  D.  Mitchell,  Syphon-action  for 
Flushing  Water-closets.  — 18,476,  T.  Bl.ack,  Opening 
Window-sashes  Inwards.— 18,478,  W.  Youlton,  Casements. 
— 18,486,  O.  Steed,  Door-bolts,  or  Fastenings. — 18,490,  H. 
Grand,  Construction  of  Underground  Railways. — 18,500, 
G.  Tbornborough  and  J.  Wilks,  Movable  Partitions. — 
18,508,  -A.  Boult,  Band-saws  for  Cutting  Blocks  of  M.arble, 
or  other  Stone. 

provisional  specifications  accepted. 

14,510. — D.  Griffin,  Combination  Hinge  Lock  and  Sash 
Fastener. — 14,710,  J.  Day,  W.aste  Water-closets.— 16, 

C.  Buchanan  and  J.  Barr,  Pivot-Sash  and  Case  Window.— 
16,051,  G.  Bullock,  Disinfecting  yentilator  for  Public 
Buildings,  &c. — 16,109,  E.  Sheldrick,  Window  Sash. — 
16,704,  J.  Harris,  Sash  Fasteners. — 16,524,  H.  Burnet, 
Drain  and  Soil-pipe  Testing  Apparatus.  — 17,403,  15. 
i.'ochrane,  Bricks. — 17,621,  W.  Smith,  Bricks,  or  Building 
Blocks. 

complete  specifications  accepted. 

( open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

191848,  R.  Roman,  Soldering-irons. — 20,080,  P.  O’Connor, 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Buildings  or  Structures. — 20,239, 
J.  Noad  and  S.  de  Ferranti,  White  Lead. — 21,872,  F. 
Maclean  and  R.  K.ay,  Hingeing  Sliding-Sash  Windows  to 
open  inwards. — 22,507,  J.  Stables,  Window  Bolt  Fastener. 
— 7,847,  I.  Inge,  Sash  Fasteners  for  Sliding  Sashes,  and 
Windows  and  Shutters. — 12,719,  J.  -Anderson,  .Aiitom.atic 
Dovetailing  Machines. — 15,845,  W.  White.  Swinging 
Gates. — 16,245,  U.  Vogt,  Chimney-top  Mounting. 


’ RECENT  PATENTS  : 

] abstracts  of  specifications. 

1 18,026.— Window  Frames  and  Sa.shes  : J.  Clayton, — 
Blocks  and  strips  which  turn  upon  the  hinge  or  joint, 
linabling  the  sash  to  be  turned  inwards  are  the  main  features 
of  this  invention. 

) i9i939-— Composite  Building  Slabs  i A.  Mack.— To 
(nrengthen  these,  layers  of  woven  fabric,  or  loose  stalks  of 
Vegetable  fibre,  are  embedded  in  the  mass.  Special  r 
lUres  of  plaster,  gypsum,  &c.,  are  also  used  in  preparing 
ihese  boards  or  slabs. 

20,300.— Ladders  i /.  Batchelar. — In  order  to  unite  two 
^ders  at  their  upper  parts  so  that  they  may  be  opened  to 
jive  an  extended  base,  the  ladders  being  separable,  a 
lastening  is  made  with  ears  and  a bolt  pa.ssing  through, 
.*'hich,  acting  as  a hinge,  allows  the  ladder  to  be  used  as  a 
oair  of  steps  or  a double  ladder. 

; 2o,346._— Lighthouses,  &c.  : G.  T.  M.  Blanchard.— 
ao  provide  a foundation  for  lighthouses  and  deep  water 
itructurcs  of  light  construction,  two  walls  are  arranged 
wrallel  to  each  other  so  as  to  form  a double  wall  to  enclose 
hespace  to  be  built  upon.  These  are  of  stone,  concrete,  or 
and  metal  beams  and  girders  are  arranged  between 
■ he  walls  so  that  the  outward  pressure  of  the  water  is  taken 
l»y  both  walls. 

• ^-Jotes. — These  sinks  are  constructed 
w that  they  form  also  a bach,  or  washing-tub,  suitable  for 
|wo_rktng  men’s  cottages,  &c.  Near  the  top  of  the  bath 
4 'r?  turning  upward,  finished  with  a curl  or 

• 1 ” upper  part  of  this  flange  rests  the  bottom  of 
he  sink  of  timber.  The  sink  bottom  allowo  sufficient  space 
° J-  lo  run  into  the  spout  formed  by  the  flange  and 

M discharged  through  a suitable  bole  in  the  side  of  the  bath. 

It  used  as  a bath  the  sink  bottom  is  simply  lifted  out. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

September  26. — By  Siinniotts  Sons  (at  Henley-on- 
Thames):  Outlying  portions  of  the‘‘Sconor  Estate,"  ne.ar 
ihe  “ Red  Lion”  Inn,  Peppard  Common,  f.,  r.  12/.,  400/.; 

f.  residence,  farmerj,’  and  3 a.  2 r.  29  p.,  r.  22/.,  500/.; 
" Bricklayer.^'  Arms,  ’ beer-house,  f.,  r.  30/.,  490^. ; " Rising 
Sun”  Inn  and  i a.  i r.  32  p.,  f.,  r.  12I.,  460/.;  the  “ Green 
l\Ian  " Inn  and  i a.  or.  34  p.,  f.,  r.  22/.,  670/.;  the  “ Bull 
Hotel  ” and  6 a.  3 r.  31  p.,  f.,  r.  50/.,  1,400/, : two  f.  houses 
and  shops,  Nettlebed,  r.  32/.,  590/.;  f.  residence,  cottages 
and  on.  3 r.  16  p.,  r.  37/  10s.,  550/;  numerous  cottages 
and  land,  36  a.  1 r.  29  p.,  6,569/.;  numerous  cottages, 

g. ardens,  and  fruit  land,  16  a.  or.  i p.,  2,497/.;  enclosures 
of  building  land,  22  a.  2 r.  32  p.,  860A 

October  2. — By/.  Bott:  39,  Spencer-rd.,  Herne  Hill, 
...t.  6S  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  32/.,  2S5/. — By  Keynolds  Eason  ; 

I 78,  Southborough-rd..  Hackney,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  345/. 

' ig,  2i,,Bradstock-rd.,  Hackney, u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  510/. ; 

I 5S»  57»  Cornwall-rd.,  Tottenham,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  175/. 

I October  3. — By  F.  Hodson:  2,  3,  Pitts-pl.,  Parson's 
j Green,  f. , r.  68/.,  1,000/.  ; 2,  Beech -st.,  City  of  London,  the 
I lease  of,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  r.  So/,  75/. 

I October  4.— By  Prothcroc  Morris : Hillbrow  Villas, 

\ Finchley,  f.g  r.  of  63/.,  reversion  in  93  yrs.,  1,620/.  ; 61, 
Cumberland  Market,  Regent's  Park,  u,t.  30  yrs.,  g.r. 
8/  8s.,  r.  36/,  350/.  ; Percy-ter.,  Hacknej’,  f.g.r.  of  36/., 
reversion  In  30  yrs.,  7B0/.  ; Major-rd.,  Stratford,  f.g.r.  of 
4/,  ditto  in  63  yrs.,  130/. — By  Stimson  Sons:  5, 
Spencer-rd..  Herne  Hill,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  35/.,  290/.  ; 
64,  Kent  House-rd.,  Sydenham,  f.,  r.  36/.,  370/. — By 
IV'iubon  Co.  : No.  35,  Newington  Green,  f.,  “ Upland 
Cottage,"  1,510/.  ; 75,  Highbury  Hill,  Highbury-,  u.t. 
68  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  los.,  r.  70/.,  475/.;  115,  i'-7,  Grove-rd., 
u.L  69  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  no/.,  1,025/.  1 Trinity-st., 
Isjington,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.  36/.,  100/.;  2,  High-st., 
Kingsland.  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  150/.,  r.  250/.,  970/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; I. g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  ftsehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yn-s.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd  for  yard,  &c.J 


AYR  (V.B.),-Accepted  for  Ihe  co 
for  the  Harbour  Trustees.  Mr.  H.  Y 

Huyli  Kennedy  Sons,  P.irtick.. 


’'HEI.F.AST. — For  alterations,  Arc,,  to  Presbyterian  church. 
I-Qugliaehry,  for  the  commitlee.  Mr.  Wm  Bait,  architect,  t^ariield- 
cnainbers.  fielfast.  Quantities  by  Mr.  S,  C,  Hunter,  Belfast ; — 

James  Kidd ;|C  1.583  I James  Vernon  vN  Son  ....£,  1,130 

tv.  J.  Campbell  it  Son.. . . 1.583  A,  .MarahaU 1,123-. 

M.  ilearst 1,290  1 


BRIDLINCTHN-  n\’AY,— Fortl 
&c,,  at  St.  Anne's  rioiiie.  .Mr. 
11.  East  Parade,  Sheffield 

Anthony  Lyons i 

John  Rennard  1,197 


BRIGHTON. — For  the  ereclicn  of  refuse  destructor  buildings- 
and  chimney-shaft.  Corporation  Yard,  fur  the  Town  Council.  Mr. 
Francis  J.  C.  May.  C.E.,  Town  HaU,  Brighton  i- 

J.  Vates  A Co ilJi.763  I W.  A.  Field  A Co £B-Str 

Davis  A:  Co w.535  [ B.  Cooke  fit  Co.  8,383 

Patsons&Son  9-527ij.  Lon^ley  & Co.,  Crawley. 

Manlove,  AUiott  A- Co.  ..  i- o;o  1 Sussex* 8,169 

W.  Cunlilfe 543  I * Accepteo. 


BURNLEY.-Acceptcdfortheecnversionof  “Newtown  ■' mill  into 
the  “Empire  " Music  Hall.  Mr.G.B,  Uawclttfe.  architect,  5,  Nicheias- 
Street.  Burnley.  Quantities  by  the  atchiteci 

Benj.  Smith,  Cavcur-streei,  Burnley  ,£5co 

yi'r'rizvj’.— Clegg  llros.,  Blakey-street,  Burnley 500 

Iron  Galleries. — Win, Walton.  St.  J.niies -street,  Burnley  215 
Iron  liinergeiuy  57airf.— Pollard  Bros.,  Alias  Foundry, 

Burnley  15a 

Lister,  Ilkley,  Yorkshire  130 

Concreting.— O.  Lister.  Ilkley,  Yorkshire 150 

Elliott  & Co.,  Market-street,  Manchester  ..  91 

LighHng  Stott  & Co.,  Market-stteet.  Manchester  180 
— Dowson,  Taylor,  & Co.,  Blackfriars. 

Manchester  110 

Watteison  S:  Co.,  Bridee-street,  Burnley  48 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.-For  extensior 
Stanton,  for  the  Stanton  .and  Newhall  Scl 

Beck,  architect,  33,  High-street.  Burton-on- 

J.  Leedh.nm.,..  r I G,  Kennard 

r.  Lowe  At  Sons  98.3  I R.  Kershaw 

W.  E.  Shaw 974  I Slater  & Harrison,  u 

E.  Clarke 973  seal*  

T.  West 900  I *Accepteti. 


BURTONWOOD  (Lancs,).— Accepted  for  the  construction 
sewers,  seitling-taiiks.  leniing,  Arc.,  lor  ihe  Warrington  Uiiii 
Rural  Sanitary -Authority.  .Mr.  Wm.  Owen,  Surveyor,  caito-stiee 
chambers,  WarrinKton;— 

Beckett  A:  Co..  Hartford,  Cheshire  jCi.184 


CAMBORNE  (Cornwall).— For  additions  to  the  Mining  School, 
huiidings.  Mr.  Silvanus  Tievail,  architect,  Tniror— 

A.  Carxeet  .<,1.050  I W.  H.  Stephens,  Pen- 

Shipman  it  Carveth 1,456  | cance*  ^£1,380 

• Accepted. 


CARDIFF. — For  the  construction  of  170  yds.  stone  boundary 
wall  at  the  cemetery,  tor  the  b-.iiiaJ  Board.  Mr.  W.  H.arpur,  C.E.,. 
Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Cardiff  1 — 

Laitey  & Co .£779  S 0 I E.  Turner  &Son  .■.■£s‘;s  1 o 

r-iu., — 590  15  o I W.  G.  Mor  '-  ... 


1.  Gibboi 


C.  Griffiths  563 

P.  H.  Venning  524 

E.  H.  Page  490 

R.  Cox  A;  B.ardo  ....  480 
Barnes,  Chaplin  Ac  Co.  475 


T.  Harris  ., 
I H.  t 


■454  17 


W,  Best  i:  Co 414  0 1 

3 o I F.  Ashley 410  7 

3 o I E.  R.  Evans* 370  13 

- Accepted. 

[All  of  Cardiff,] 


CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  Baptist  chapel,  Splott-road. 
Messrs.  Habershon  & Tawckner,  architects.  Pearl-street,  Cardiff 

D.  C.  Jones  A;  Co .£4,953  0 I T.  Moms £4.378  o- 

Sicphens,  Bastow,  A:  | Lattey  A:  Co 4,378  o 

Co 4.740  0 I Hatherly  Sc  Carr 4.29S  o 

James  Allan  4,043  o H.  Davies  4.251  11 

Knox  At  Wells  4.6co  0 | F.  G.  Robins 4.112  o 

C.  C.  Dunn  ijrj  o 1 Tagflo  4,120  > 

W.  Best  A:  Co 4,41 1 15  I T-  Wood  A;  Son  3,957  » 

Turner  A:  Sons 4.4to  o| 


CARDIFF.— For  additions  to  Broadway  Schools,  Roath.  .Messrs. 
Habershon  A:  Fawckner.  ■architects.  I'e.atl.sireet,  Cardiff; — 

Gough  Bros £87"  | H.  Davies £705 


A.  G.  Howell  & Co.. 

F.  G.  Robbins 

W.  R.  Copp 


■ I G.  Hallett 

' Beer  iX:  Sons  

I [All  of  Cardiff.J 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  so  a.ni.  on  Thursday.) 

ABINGDON.— For  the  erection  of  twenty- four  artisans’ dwellings, 
for  the  Master  and  Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital.  Mr.  Jno.  Geo,  T. 
West,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

Bartlett  Bros £s.7cc  o I I'olley  £4,73930 

BeU&Son |.i?2  o Martin JS;!  u 

bnttrill  A:  Son  5.597  0 I Wenhani 4.64o  o 

Silver  iS;  Son 5.497  0 I Hunt 4.593  o 

Goodchild  5,425  0 Colbotne 4 500  o 

Parnell  At  Son  5.413  0 j Grant  4.297  o 

Simonds 5.000  o|  Wheeler 4247  0 

Macandrews 4940  o Buckle..  4.1CO  o 

Thatrher 5,753  o Robinson  3,875  0 

Wiltshire 4.7, g 0 


J.=3S  I 


Mes 

D.  J.  Davies 
J.  H.  Firban: 

C.  C.  Dunn 

G.  Griffiths  2.950  0 

Best  & Co 2.9:5  14 

Lattey  A:  Co 2,865  o 

Hatherly  A:  Cart  ..  2,85315 

E.  Trotman 2,837  o 

A.  J.  HoweU  A:  Co.  2,836  2 


E.  R.  Evans  £2,834  . 

T.  Wood  &-  Sons  , 
Shepton&Son  ... 

D.  Davies 

H.  Gibbon 

G.  Rutter  

Turner  lit  Sons  .... 

H.  Davies c.579  ' 

Knox  & Wells.. 


2,784  I 


2.638  ■ 


CORSHAM  (Wilts.).— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  for  the 
School  Board.  Mr.  Harold  Brakspc.ir,  architect,  Corsham.  Q'uan- 
tities  by  Messrs.  Pinks  A:  Watson,  45.  Parliament-street.  S.W.;— 

).  Hyde  £3.915  11  I W.  Bcazley £3410  o 

D.  C.  Jones  A:  Co.  ....  3.789  0 W.  H.  Francis 3.150  o. 

Light  & Smith 3.617  o Downing  Ac  Rudraan. 

J.  H.  Wilkins 3.444  d|  Chippenham*  3,057  o- 

* Accepted  subject  to  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 


COVENTRY.- For  the  erection  of  Primitive  Methodist  ch; 
and  schools.  Ford-street.  Mr.  John  Willis,  architect,  'Victoria-ch 
bers.  Derby ; — 

Thos.  Wright £2,197  4 6 I Liggins  A:  Strong  . .£1.869 

.A.  A.  Wincott 2.08410  0 John  Isaac  A:  Son  ..  1,7571 

C.  Haywood,  junr.  1,957  o 0 I John  Worwoed, 

,0  o)  Much  Park-street, 

3 6 I Coventry  • 1,739  1 

• Accepted, 


Chas.  ^ailick  . . . 
Thos.  G.  Colby  . 


CROYDON. — For  the  erection  of  six  houses,  Stretton-ro.ad.  Mr. 
F.  N.  Kemp,  architect,  22.  Cliaacery-lane,  W.C. 

Olley,  Norton  Ac  Co.,  24,  Queen  Victoria-street  (accepted)£2.3jo. 


DORCHESTER.— Fcr  altera 
Inn,"  Fordington.  Mr.  A.  L. 
Dorchester  ;— 

J.  Guy  A:  Son £755  0 t 


P.  Barrett  A:  Son, 

Dorchester* £6r4  * 

•AcceptetL 
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DOVER.— For  the  supply  of  S»  tons  CUetntey  eranite,  ic..  for 
the  To»'n  Couocil:— 

Crfanite.  Sifhnifs. 


Kowell  & Robson 

R.  L.  4:J.  Fennin^^s 

William  l.riih'hs 

A,  t J.  M..uueile  

Rowe  A-  Mitchell  

fry  Bros 

John  Mowlem  i Co.,  Westminster* 
• Accepted. 


C.\.TESHEAD.— .Accepted  for  paving,  cementing,  &c,.Cowpor- 
and  other  streets,  for  the  Curnoration.  Mr.  J.  Bower.  Borough  Sur- 
veyor. Town  Hall.  Giieshead 

CoTufer-street. 

Pa-.  i’is- — I.  WardUw,  Gateshead  £S}4  u 4 

CtiniKlin;  — T.  Rule.  jnr..  Gateshead  03  :8 

Stankofe-ztrttt. 

.A*ti>sr.—J.  J. &J.  Robson.  Newcastle £*34  3 9 

Paxin;.—].  I.  A:  J.RoOson.  Newcastle £^11  10  3 

•c>'«rnn«g.—W.  .Veviion,  Gateshead 17  6 6 


•CREENWICH.-For  making.up  and  paving  Humber-road  and 
'»Ve»t:omt>e-hill  (parts  of),  'or  the  Board  of  \\  orks.  Mr.  Reward, 
.R.«ad  Surveyor.  Board  of  Works'  Offices,  141,  Gteeiiwich-toad. 
ij.£  : — 

Fry  Bros 

John  .Mowleni  & Co.,  Westminster  (accepted) «,43» 

Hum'-ir-r  a,i. 

Fry  Bros £'i‘'i 

John  Mowleni  i Co.,  Westminster  (accepted) .-57 


HEREFORD.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of 
the  Sc.  Owen's  Estate,  for  Mr.  Francis  Pre 
OaviM.  architect,  6.  St.  John-stteet.  Herefoi;d 


G.  Williams (Scliedule  of  ptii 


KIRKINTILLOCH  (N.B.I.-For  the  execution  of  drainage 
rvorss.  lor  the  Dumbarton  County  Councl.  .Mr.  Osvid  Dunb.yr, 
C.'unty  Sanitary  Inspector,  lic.,  =4.  Georgc-siiuato,  Glasgow, 
rjuantities  by  the  Sanitary  In-peccor 

j iha  Baton  di  Co £6^7  3 9!  William  Gaw  

Craik  i Henry 57^  «3  8 Thos.  Pale  & Sons 

Brown  X:  Colville  ....  575  4 3 Con.  Boyle  

Alex.  Stark  A:  Sons  ..  553  17  to  | Janies  Mil  er  


SHREWSBURY —Accepte.1  for  the  erecti-m  of  >hree  cottjge- 
tsnleiices.  titeeniields.  for  .Mr-  John  Bieeze  Mr.  John  K. 
Withers,  architect.  St.  .Maiy 's  Ccud.  Shrewsbo'y  : — 

E H.  Nicholas £7<>^ 

S'>UTHAI-L  (Middlesex),— For  the  erection  of  a ccineterv 
:hap'l,  Havelock-toad.  for  the  Southall-Notwood  buiial  board, 
dr,  r.  Newelt.  architect,  a.  Avenue-road,  S .uthail 

Fiord £675  o 

Brown,  Southall  (accepted)  is 

A.  A;  B.  Hai-soh >7 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

• THE  BUILDER  Issupptled  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  1 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingc’.yra,  at  the  rate  of  tps.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  tufope.  America,  Australia,  Now 
Zealand,  India.  China.  Ceylon.  &c.  a6s.  per  annum.  Remittances 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  MURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  n 
“•e  Publisher  of  "The  BuiiJ>KR-"  No.  46.  Catherineotreot.  ^ 


WOLVERHAMPTON.— Accepted  f r the  erection  of  houses  aid 
alter.ytionsanl  additions  to  Aiu.a  Cottage.  Evans-st'uet.  «hiiiuoru 
Reans  for  Mr.  Joel  H >b«i.n  Mr  J Masun,  a chiiect.  Victor. .1 
Chimbeis,  Bilston-s  rect.  WcIverhiUTipton  ; 

Marsh  or^s  . Peiis.iett 


..£940  15 


TO  CORRESPONDEXTS. 


F-  J.  B.  (we  cannot  insert  ycur  letter'.— Tenders  for  Cottages, 
Cheliiier  and  BUckwater  Navigation  Company  iwe  cannot  print 
lenders  lists  not  -authenticated  by  any  name  and  address  of  sender’. 
— J.  McK-  (below  our  Fmit)  — J.  R.  D.  (dutu)  — J.  W.  B.  lamcuuts 
should  have  been  smied). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests.  01  course,  with  the  authors. 

H'e  caHHCl  UHdtrtakt  to  rttum  rtjtcud  communitatiem. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  rwarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  roiTOR:  those  relating  to  advertisements 
ind  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  .m/tothe  Editor. 


SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
oreDRylog  at  tbe  Publishing  Office,  193.  per  annom  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  eusore  receiving  " Tbe  Bailder," 
ly  /'rzdtty  Mcming'i  Post. 


XHE  “BUILDER”  CATHEDRAL  SERIES 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES. 

RtguUrtd  T€Ucrapkic  Addrtst,  ‘The  Buildeii, ‘London, 

CH.ARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE 
SHIPS.  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4a.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) os.  ^ 

Term*  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  also  for  Special  Advet 
llsements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracc^  Sales  by  Aued  — 


WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under »s. 

^ach^additionaljine  (about  tM^woris)^.  * 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 
Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  tx 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  1 'rders,  payabk 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDKINIER,  and  addressed  to  tbe  PubBshe 
of  " The  Builder."  No.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  tlie  current  week's  issue  are  received  up  t' 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "Clarification  «nM 
be^arante^  for  any  which  may  reacMbe  p®®®  after  HALF-PAS1 

be  In ?v'TWELVE*nTOn  on* 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING.  •wim/'c  xce-ri 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAiMNCS.  TEST) 
MONIALS.  &c.,  left  at  the_  Office  in 
strongly  recommends  tb 


It  of  the  UtterCOPIESONLYshouldbese 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  " TheBudder.  maj^ave^r^^raddww 
to  the  Offia.  46.  Catfaerine-street.  Covent  Carden.  .G..  AV‘ ' 
cJuirgt.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sen 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


In  each  case— EXTERIOR  VIEW,  specially  drawn  for  this  series, 
GROUND  PLAN,  to  a large  scale,  shaded  to  Indicate  the  date  and 
style  of  the  several  paics;  DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLE.  W'*' 


sketches  of  details.  &c. 


READING  CASES.  ( b,  p.« 


• •jLrS  ' 


LEEDS.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  St.  1 
Beeston-hill.  Mr.  W.  S.  Braithwaiie,  architect,  6,  South  I 
Leeds;  — 

Tln'ri  —Walter  Lolley £^y‘  t 

ter  ani yointr. — Torn  Benton  . . - - 


Plu> 


Pail. 


ind  Utazier.—}.  Lindley.. 

■r,— Chas  Hirst  

'er.—  W.  Pennington 

— J.  W.  Richmond  

[All  of  Leeds.] 


1.0NDON.— For  repairs  to  Primitive  Methodist  church,  CasUc- 
stieet.  Kingsland _ _ 

Steed  £^*5’  o I Coldwellj  fir  Son £t9'i  o 

Ktkins 158  10  1 Stapleton  (accepted)  ....  *79  0 

For  /t^’ktinj,'  and  healing. 

Pickup  fit  Co.  (accepted)  10 

LONDON,— For  the  erection  of  three  shops,  Old  Kent-road. 
Mr-  H.  Lewis  Uphani,  architect.  Sydenham  1 — 

A.  S)  kes  £5,940  [ T.  R,  Roberts  dc  Co £*.539 

T'ardley  A:  Sons 5,797  Jerrarda *-5^' 

J.  W.  Faulkner  7 779  1 A.  Black  & Son 5,540 

W,  Marnage  a.oea  | W.  Johnson  <5:  Co a,*  1 

5.  i C.  Bowyer a 645  | H.  L.  Holloway  (accepted)  5,583 


I.  Canterbury 
•5-  Lichfield 
•3.  SL  Alban '1 
•*.  Peterboto' 
•S-  Wells 
•6.  Exeter 
•7.  Salisbury 


ta.  Rochester 
*n.  Lincoln 
19.  Gloucester 
13.  Sl  Paul's 


17.  XJandad 
ik  O-xford 
19.  Southwell 
90.  Worcester 
I 91.  Bangor  I 
I ud  > 

n.  St.  Asaph  ) 


8.  Bristol  16.  Ely  I *93.  Winchester 

♦Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY  each 


94.  Truro 
5$.  St.  David's 
•96.  York 
•57.  Ripon 
23,  Chester 
99,  Manchester 
30.  Carlisle 
*jt.  Dutbam 

»'®i3.4.5. 

......  93.96, 27.  and  31,  the  numbers  of  "THE  BUILDER  contamiiin 

these  being  out  »/  erxHt .-  but  reprints  of  the  VIEW.  PLAN,  AND 
DESCRIPTION  OP  CANTERBURY. LICHFIELD.ST.  ALBAN'S. 
PETERBOROUGH.  WELLS.  EXETER.  SALISBURY. 
LINCOLN.  WINCHESTER.  YORK.  RIPO.V,  and  DURHAM, 
can  be  bad,  once  is.  each.  Postage  and  oacklng  of  repruiCs extra; 
tingle  sets.  9a.  or  the  twelve  sets  together,  pd. 

[The  whole  series  (incladlng  reprints)  iSl  ; post-ftee,  rps.  fid. 


SCOTLAND. 


«a  6.  Dunblane 

I 7,  Ounseld  I 

Post-free  4]d.  each.  Complete  Seties  3s.  rd. 


8.  PL  Andrews') 

9.  Brechin  J 
la.  Elgm 


NEWPORT  (Mon.). — For  rebuilding  business  premises,  45  and 
47,  High-street.  Messrs.  Habershon  & Fawckner,  architects. 
41,  High-stieet,  Newport.  Quantities  by  the  architects  : — 

W.  M.  Blickburn,  Newport  £4-S^>  S 


NEWPORT  (Mon).— For  the  erection  of  business  prei 
Commercial-street  and  Palmyra-place,  for  Mr.  H.  L Daw.  M 
Habetshon  & Fawckner,  arcliitecis,  41,  High-street,  Ner 
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TAtt  London  Building  Act. — IV. 

legislation  in 
igard  to  the 
Rights  of  Baild- 
ig  and  Adjoin- 
ig  Owners”  (Part 
III.)  is  less  al- 
;red  or  modified 
! essentials  than 
I the  portions  of 
the  Act  with  which 
•we  have  hitherto  dealt,  but  the  provisions  in 
'this  respect  are  differently  arranged  Irom 
I dhose  in  the  Act  of  1B55.  and  on  the  whole  are 
more  systematically  and  conveniently  stated. 

This  part  of  the  Act  commences  (Section 
'87)  with  the  statement  of  the  rights  of 
■owners  of  adjoining  lands  respecting  erec- 
’tion  of  walls  on  the  line  of  junction.  If  the 

■ building-owner  desires  (1)  to  erect  a party- 

■ Avail  on  the  line  of  junction  he  may  serve 
i a notice  to  that  effect  on  the  adjoining 
[ owner  describing  the  intended  wall.  The 
j jjeriod  requisite  for  serving  the  notice,  before 
; commencing  any  operations,  is  not  stated  in 
1 this  Section,  but  is  covered  by  the  general 
! provision  in  Section  90,  which  states  that 

i the  building-owner  shall  not  exercise  any 
of  his  rights  under  the  Act  until  two  months 
I have  elapsed  after  the  serving  of  the  notice 
. in  the  case  of  a party-wall  or  party-structure, 
•or  one  month  in  the  case  of  a party-fence 
i 'Wall.  in  the  existing  law  three  months 
is  required, ’*•  which  seems  an  unneces- 
sarily long  term,  and  the  shortening 
•of  the  period  to  two  months  is  an 
improvement.  If  the  adjoining  owner  con- 
; sent,  the  wall  may  be  built  either  half  on 
the  land  of  each  owner  “or  in  such  other 
position  as  may  be  agreed  between  the  two 
' owners.”  Sub-section  3 provides  that  the 
i expense  of  building  the  wall  shall  be  from 
; time  to  time  defrayed  by  the  two  owners  in 
'due  proportion,  “ regard  being  had  to  the  use 
I made  or  which  may  be  made  of  the  wall  by 

■ the  two  owners  respectively.”  The  clause 
, appears  to  establish  clearly  that  a new  party- 
i wall  erected  for  the  first  time — i.e.,  on  a site 

not  before  built  on  and  adjoining  a site 
which  is  not  yet  built  on — is  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  two  owners  conjointly,  except  in  so 
lar  as  the  concluding  sentence  which  we  have 
I quoted  maybe  held,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances, to  relieve  the  adjoining  owner  from 

I ^ * Party-fence  walls,  as  before  observed,  arenot  recognised 
•in  the  existing  Act,  being  exempt  from  official  control. 


his  responsibility,  In  the  existing  law  this 
case  is  apparently  not  contemplated,  as  the 
provision  for  sharing  the  expense  is  only 
specified  in  regard  to  a party-wall  which  is 
pulled  down  by  reason  of  being  defective  or 
out  of  repair,  or  not  in  accordance  with  the 
law.  In  fact,  the  existing  law  on  this  point 
seems  to  contemplate  a party-wall  solely  as 
a wall  between  two  buildings,  while  the  new 
Act  (more  properly)  regards  it  as  a wall 
between  two  properties,  so  long  as  it  is 
connected  on  one  side  with  a building. 

If  the  adjoining  owner  does  not  consent 
the  building-owner  can  only  erect  the  wall 
as  an  external  wall,  wholly  on  his  own  land. 
If,  on  tire  otlier  hand,  the  building-owner 
does  not  desire  to  build  a party-wall,  but 
only  a wall  on  his  own  land,  in  order  to 
acquire  the  right  to  e.\tend  the  footings  on 
the  land  of  the  adjoining  owner  he  must 
serve  the  latter  with  a notice  one  month 
previously,  after  tlie  expiration  of  which  time 
he  is  at  liberty  to  build  the  footings,  “ with 
concrete  or  other  solid  substructure  there- 
under,’’ on  the  adjoining  land  at  his  own 
expense,  with  compensation  to  the  adjoining 
owner  or  occupier  for  any  damage  occasioned 
during  the  work.  (The  settlement  of  any 
difference  as  to  the  compensation  is  relegated 
to  a special  section  on  the  settlement  of 
differences,  to  be  noted  hereafter.)  This 
is  a very  important  addition,  for  it  is,  we 
believe,  the  fact  that  the  existing  building 
laws  of  London  contain  no  formal  and  legal 
provision  for  building  the  projecting  footings 
of  a wall  on  the  adjoining  owner’s  land. 

The  section  concludes  with  one  of  those 
absurd  self-evident  propositions  (one  or  two 
of  which  have  been  noted  already),  to  the  effect 
that  where  an  external  wall  is  built  against  a 
party-wall,  or  against  another  external  wall, 
it  is  lawful  for  the  District  Surveyor  to 
allow  the  footings  on  the  side  next  to  such 
wall  to  be  omitted.  Lawful  or  not,  the  Dis- 
trict SuiA'eyor  cannot  say  otherwise,  unless 
it  is  supposed  that  he  can  order  the  adjoining 
wall  to  be  cut  into  for  the  insertion  of  the 
footings  of  the  new  one.  Clauses  of  this 
class,  we  imagine,  must  be  the  contribution 
of  lawyers,  who  are  only  acquainted  with 
buildings  in  descriptions  on  paper. 

Section  88  defines  the  rights  of  building- 
owners.  This  corresponds  to  Section  83  of 
the  1855  Act,  and  is  very  nearly  the  same  in 
wording  and  in  the  numbering  of  the  Sub- 
sections. The  only  differences  are  that  in 
Sub-section  i the  word  “ underpin”  is  added 


to  the  phrase  “ a right  to  make  good  or 
repair,”  and  the  same  addition  is  (by  con- 
sequence) made  in  Sub-section  6 ; in  Sub- 
section 9,  to  the  sentence  “a  right  to  cut 
away  any  footing  or  any  chimney-breasts, 
jambs,  or  flues,  projecting"  are  added  the 
words  “or  other  projections  in  Sub-section 
II,  in  place  of  reference  to  special  previous 
Acts,  the  words  run  “ sliall  be  deemed  to  be 
conformable  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
if  it  be  conformable  with  the  provisions  ot 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  regulating  building 
in  London  betore  the  commencement  of  this 
Act.’’  This  refers  to  the  right  to  take  down 
party-walls  or  party-structures  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  Act.  A new  Sub-section 
(12)  is  added,  giving  tlie  right  to  raise  a 
party-fence  wall,  or  pull  it  down  and  re- 
build it  as  a party-wall,  subject,  as  before- 
mentioned,  to  one  month’s  notice  to  the 
adjoining  owner  (Section  90),  in  the  case  ot 
raising  the  fence-wall,  and  two  months  in 
the  case  of  rebuilding  it  as  a party-wall. 
This  latter  point  must  not  be  overlooked  ; 
the  party-lence  wall  can  only  be  raised  at 
one  month's  notice ; if  it  is  to  be  rebuilt 
as  a party-wall  it  comes  under  Section 
87  as  such,  and  requires  the  two 
months’  notice.  Such  at  least  seems  to  be 
the  necessary  deduction  Irom  the  wording  of 
Section  87,  “if  the  owner  desire  to  build  a 
party-wall,”  as  that  includes  the  building  of 
a party-wall  where  a party  fence-wall  for- 
merly stood  and  has  been  removed.  At  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  feel  clear  about  the 
actual  intention  is  this  respect  of  Section  88 
(12),  or  the  possibility  of  a difference  of 
interpretation  in  regard  to  it ; but  anyone 
intending  to  substitute  a party-wall  for  a 
party-lence  wall  will  do  well  to  put  himself 
on  the  safe  side  by  giving  the  two  months’ 
notice. 

While  referring  to  the  subject  of  party- 
fence  walls,  we  may  observe  that  the  Act 
contains  no  restriction  as  to  their  height, 
except  in  the  case  where  they  stand  partly 
on  the  “open  space”  of  the  minimum  extent 
of  150  ft.  in  the  rear  of  a domestic  building, 
when  they  are  limited  to  9 ft.  above  the 
pavement  level,  by  Section  41  (/).  We  may 
suspect  that  the  intention  in  Section  41  was 
that  the  walls  surrounding  the  open  space 
vverenotto  be  more  than  9 ft.  high  even  when 
the  “open  space”  exceeds  the  1 50  square  feet ; 
but  if  so,  the  wording  is  faulty  and  may  be  in 
part  evaded ; the  section  only  requires 
150  square  feet  of  “ open  space,”  and  if  that 
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is  provided  everything  else  is  additional  and 
beyond  the  requirement  of  the  Act,  and  there 
IS  no  restriction  on  the  height  of  walls  built 
on  it,  except  within  10  It.  ot  the  house. 
There  it  is  restricted  by  the  provision  that 
the  space  must  be  the  full  width  of  the 
building,  and  extend  to  at  least  10  ft.  from 
its  back  wall;  but  beyond  that  distance  the 
party  fence-walls  and  boundary-walls  could 
be  raised  to  any  height  consistent  with  the 
other  requirements  of  the  Act  as  to  height 
and  thickness  of  walls.  It  is  not  likely  they 
would  be;  but  it  is  a curious  oversight  in 
the  wording  of  the  section  referred  to. 

To  return  toPartVIIL  : Section  89  defines 
the  rights  of  the  adjoining  owner  in  almost 
precisely  the  terms  of  the  present  law  (Sec- 
tion 84  in  the  1855  Act),  with  only  the  altera- 
tion that  “ ciiimney-cupings  " are  included 
among  the  works  which  the  building-owner 
may  be  called  upon  to  do  as  well  as 
“chimney-jambs,"  and  the  more  important 
addition  that  the  adjoining  owner  must 
require  the  building-owner  “by  notice"  to 
execute  the  works  referred  to,  and  that  to 
the  sentence  “ as  may  be  fairly  required 
for  the  convenience  of  such  adjoining 
owner"  are  added  the  words  “and 
may  be  specified  in  the  notice."  It 
to  be  noted  however  that  the  words 
“or  may  himself  build,”  which  occur 
in  the  1855  Act,  empowering  the  adjoin- 
ing owner  to  carry  out  the  desired  works 
himself  if  the  building-owner  delays  or 
refuses  to  do  so.  are  omitted  in  the  new 
Act.  The  adjoining  owner,  in  other  words, 
is  to  exercise  the  power  given  him  by  the 
law  to  compel  the  building-owner  to  carry 
out  such  works,  but  he  is  not  to  take  them 
in  hand  himself.  The  words  “by  notice  ’ are 
a simplification  of  the  existing  law  and  take 
the  place  of  part  of  the  provision  ot 
Section  85  (6)  in  the  1S55  Act  ; the  regula- 
tions as  to  the  delivery  of  notices  under 
the  Act  being  gi%-en  separately  under 
Sections  187-188;  to  be  noticed  in  their 
proper  place. 

Ihe  provision  requiring  the  adjoining 
owner  to  specify  the  works  required  of  the 
building-owner,  and  to  give,  if  necessary, 
explanatory  plans  and  drawings  thereof,  is 
repeated  (Section  90)  from  the  existing  Act, 
as  well  as  the  provision  that  if  either  owner 
does  not  express  his  consent  to  the  terms  of 
any  notice  served  upon  him  within  fourteen 
days  he  shall  be  considered  to  have  dissented 
therefrom,  “and  thereupon  a difference  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  arisen  between  the  build- 
ing-owner and  the  adjoining  owner,"  a pro- 
vision which,  ai  in  the  existing  law,  defines 
the  point  at  which  reference  to  an  outside 
opinion  shall  be  requisite.  The  existing  pro- 
vision that  a building-owner  is  not  to  exercise 
any  rights  given  him  by  the  Act  so  as  to  cause 
unnecessaiy  inconvenience  to  the  adjoining 
owner  (85  (3),  1855)  is  presen.'ed  in  Section 
90,  with  the  addition  of  the  words  “or 
to  the  adjoining  occupier.”  A new  provision 
in  the  same  section  is  to  the  effect  that  when 
a building-owner,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
rights  under  this  part  of  the  Act,  lays  open 
any  part  of  the  adjoining  land  or  building, 
“ he  shall  at  his  own  expense  make  and 
maintain  for  a proper  time  a proper  hoarding 
and  shoring  or  temporary  construction  for 
protection  of  the  adjoining  land  or  building 
and  the  security  of  the  adjoining  occupier.” 

Another  very  important,  and  we  may  add 
very  salutary  addition  to  the  existing  law, 
included  under  Section  90,  is  to  the  effect 
that  no  party-wall  or  structure  notice  shall 
be  available  for  the  exercise  of  any  right 
unless  the  work  is  begun  within  six  months 
after  service  of  notice  and  is  prosecuted  with 
due  diligence. 

Section  91  provides  for  the  settlement  of 
differences  between  building -owner  and 
adjoining  owner.  The  first  sub-section  of  it 
is  nearly  identical  in  effect  with  Section  85  (7) 
of  the  1855  Act.  The  differences  are  that  in 
place  of  the  words  “ arising  under  this  .Act 
there  is  substituted  the  more  specific  ex- 
pression “arising  with  reference  to  any 
work  to  which  any  notice  given  under 
this  part  of  this  Act  relates  ’;  in  place  of 


the  words  “shall  settle  any  matter  in 
dispute,”  are  the  words,  “shall  settle  any 
matter  ffom  time  to  time  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  any  work  to  which  the  notice 
relates  in  dispute ; ” and  in  the  sentence, 
“any  time  so  appointed  for  doing  any  work 
shall  not  commence"  till  after  the  expiration 
of  the  period  prescribed  by  the  notice,  the 
words  “ unless  otherwise  agreed " are 
inserted  between  “not"  and  “commence." 
Sub-sections  2,  3,  and  4 are  practically 
identical  with  Sub-sections  8,  9,  and  10  of 
Section  85  of  the  1855  Act  ; in  the  last- 
mentioned  clause,  instead  of  the  words,  “as 
such  one  surveyor  or  three  surveyors  or  any 
two  of  them  may  determine,”  the  words 
run  “as  the  surveyor  or  surveyors  deter- 
mine,” which  is  only  a more  simplified 
expression  of  the  same  meaning.  Sub- 
sections 5 and  6 are  identical  in  effect  with 
Sub-section  ii  in  the  1855  Act,  and  Sub- 
section 7 with  Sub-section  12  of  the  same. 
Sub-sections  8 to  12  provide  for  cases  where 
the  surveyors  appointed  do  not  or  from  any 
cause  cannot  act  ; they  are  carefully  worded 
so  as  to  provide  for  all  possible  cases,  and 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  in  Section 
21  of  the  Act  of  18S2,  and  their  effect  is  as 
follows; — 

(8.) — Where  both  parties  have  appointed 
one  sur\'eyor,  and  he  neglects  to  act  within 
seven  days,  or  die,  the  matters  shall  be 
determined  as  if  he  had  not  been  appointed 
a fresh  start  is  to  be  made). 

(9.) — Where  the  tliird  surveyor  has  been 
appointed  and  does  not  act  within  seven 
days,  the  two  surveyors  shall  select  another 
“ third.”  who  shall  have  the  same  powers  as 
his  proposed  predecessor. 

(10.) — Where  each  party  has  appointed 
one  surveyor  and  they  neglect  within  seven 
days  to  appoint  a third  surveyor  (or 
“another  third  sur\’eyor'’  where  his  prede- 
cessor has  failed  to  act),  a Secretary  of  State 
may  on  the  application  of  either  party  select 
a fit  person  to  act  as  third  surveyor  with  the 
same  powers. 

(II.) — Where  each  party  has  appointed  a 
sur\'eyor  for  the  settlement  of  the  difference 
and  one  surveyor  dies  or  becomes  incapable 
to  act  before  the  difference  is  settled,  the 
party  who  appointed  him  may  appoint  in 
writing  another  surveyor  in  his  place,  and  if 
such  surveyor  fail  to  act  in  seven  days  after 
notice  served  on  him  by  the  other  party,  the 
other  surveyor  may  proceed  t’.v  parte,  and 
his  authority  shall  be  the  same  as  if  he  had 
been  a single  surveyor  in  whose  appointment 
both  parties  had  concurred. 

(12.)  makes  the  same  provision  in  the  case 
where  one  of  two  surveyors  appointed 
refuses  or  neglects  to  act  for  seven  days. 

Section  92  repeats  the  major  part  of 
Section  86  of  the  1S55  -Ac;,  as  to  power  of 
a building-owner  to  enter  on  premises,  but 
omits  the  latter  part  of  it  prescribing  the 
penalty  ot  10/.  for  obstructing  the  entry, 
which  is  relegated  to  the  general  section  of 
“offences  against  the  Act."  .A  new  sub- 
section is  added,  however,  requiring  the 
building-owner  to  give  fourteen  days’  notice 
of  entry  on  premises  except  “in  case  of 
emergency,”  when  he  is  to  give  “such  notice 
as  may  be  reasonably  practicable." 

Section  93  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
existing  law.  It  requires  that  when  a building- 
owner  is  about  to  erect  a building  within 
10  ft.  of  a building  belonging  to  an  adjoining 
owner  any  part  of  which  (within  the  10  ft.) 
extends  to  a lower  level  than  the  foundations 
of  the  adjoining  building,  he  may,  and  (if 
required)  shall  underpin  or  otherwise 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  adjoining 
building.  He  is  to  give  two  months’  notice 
to  the  adjoining  owner  of  his  intention  to 
build  and  whether  he  means  to  underpin 
the  foundations  of  the  adjoining  owner, 
accompanying  the  notice  by  a plan  and  sec- 
tion of  his  own  building  showing  the  depth 
of  the  proposed  excavation.  If  the  adjoining 
owner  gives  a counter-notice  within  fourteen 
days  either  disputing  the  necessity  of  such 
underpinning,  or  on  the  other  hand  requiring 
it,  a “ difference’' is  deemed  to  have  arisen 
between  the  two.  The  building-owner  is 


liable  to  compensate  the  adjoining  owner  and 

occupier  for  any  inconvenience  or  loss  which 
may  result  to  the  latter  from  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  conferred  in  this  section  ; and 
nothing  in  this  section  is  to  free  him  from  any 
liability  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be 
subject  in  case  of  injury  caused  by  his 
operations  to  the  adjoining  owner. 

Section  94  in  its  first  paragraph  repeats 
the  provision  of  Section  77  of  the  1855  Act, 
empowering  the  adjoining  owner  to  demand 
security  from  the  building-owner  for  the 
payment  of  such  “costs,  expenses,  and 
compensations ’’  (the  word  “expenses  is 
new)  as  he  may  become  liable  tor,  but  is 
followed  by  a new  clause  empowering  the 
building-owner  to  demand,  after  service  on 
him  of  a party-wall  or  party-structure  requisi- 
tion, similar  secixity  from  the  adjoining 
owner,  but  only  before  commencing  the 
work  to  which  the  requisition  relates,  not 
afterwards:  and  if  the  adjoining  owner  ir 
that  case  does  not  give  the  security  within  £ 
month  he  has  lost  the  title  to  his  requisition 
and  the  building-owner  may  proceed  as  i 
no  requisition  had  been  served  on  him. 

Section  9;,  as  to  expenses  in  respect  o 
party  structures,  is  in  its  first  four  clause; 
{a,  b,  c,  d,)  on  expenses  to  be  borne  jointh 
by  building-owner  and  adjoining  owner 
identical  with  the  respective  sub-sections  i 
2,  3.  and  4,  of  Section  88  of  the  1S55  Ad 
Clause  is  nearly  identical  with*Sub-sectioi 
5 of  the  1S55  -Act,  save  that  the  first  sentenc' 
of  the  old  Act,  “ If  any  arches  or  communica 
tions,  or  any  parts  of  them  are  pulled  down, 
•kic.,  is  qualified  thus:  “If  any  arches  0 
communications  over  public  ways  or  ove 
passages  belonging  to  other  persons  than  th 
owners  of  the  buildings  connected  by  sue 
arches  or  communications  or  any  parts  therec 
are  pulled  down.”  The  exceedingly  vagu 
character  of  the  old  clause  certainly  require 
some  such  qualification.  As  to  expenses  t 
be  borne  by  the  building-owner  all  the  exis' 
ing  law  is  retained  (1855  Act,  Section  8J 
Sub-sections  6,  7,  8,  and  9,)  with  the  follov 
ing  additions ; {a)  The  existing  phrase  “ 
any  party-structure  or  any  external-wa 
built  against  the  same,”  which  is  obviously 
contradiction  in  terms,  is  altered  to,  “ 
any  party  structure  or  any  external  wall  bui 
against  another  external  wall  ’’ : and  in  plai 
of  the  words  “ be  raised  ” we  have  “be  raise 
or  underpinned,”  which  throws  on  the  bull 
ing-owner  the  cost  of  additions  either  at  tl 
top  or  bottom  of  the  e.xisting  wall.  Tl 
sentence  “ all  such  flues  and  chimneys  ; 
were  hereinbefore  required  to  be  made  goo( 
is  rendered  more  precise  in  its  bearing  1 
being  stated  thus  : “ all  such  flues  and  chir 
ney-stacks  belonging  to  the  adjoining  own 
on  or  against  any  such  party-structure 
external  wall  as  are  by  this  part  of  this  A 
required  to  be  made  good,'’  &c.  ; (t^)  if  t 
building-owner  pulls  down  and  rebuilds 
party-wall  on  account  of  defects  in  it  he 
not  only,  as  at  present,  to  bear  the  expen 
of  the  operation,  but  also  to  make  “ a fi 
allowance  in  respect  of  the  disturbance  a 
inconvenience  caused  to  the  adjoini 
owner”;  (c)  and  (d)  repeat  existing  pi 
visions ; (e)  provides  that  if  a party  fence-w 
“be  raised  for  a building”  (which  is  in  f: 


be  raised  for  a building”  (which  i 
making  it  a party-wall,  though  not  so  stat( 
the  building-owner  bears  the  sole  expen. 
as  also  (/)  in  the  case  of  a party  fence-w 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt  as  a party-wall, 
will  be  observed  that  in  this  respect  of  t 
incidence  of  expense  this  case  is  put  unc 
a different  category  from  the  simple  buildi 
of  a party-wall,  to  which  both  owners  are 
contribute.  The  justification  for  this,  it  ni 
be  presumed,  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  1 
case  of  party  fence-walls  the  buildir 
owner  interferes  with  an  existing  erecti 
partially  belonging  to  the  adjoining  own 
with'no  advantage  to  the  latter.  A succei 
ing  clause,  however,  under  the  same  secti 
provides  that  if  at  any  time  the  adjoini 
owner,  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  alteratic 
described  in  this  section,  makes  any  use  o. 
party-wall  or  party  fence-wall  which  has  bt 
altered  by  the  building-owner  at  his  o 
cost,  more  than  he  did  before  the  alterati 
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the  adjoining  owner  shall  bear  from  time  to 
time  a due  proportion  of  the  expenses  (having 
regard  to  the  use  he  makes  ot  the  wall)  ; i.e., 
the  building-owner  must  bear  the  cost  in  the 
lirst  instance,  but  if  the  alteration  proves 
useful  to  the  adjoining  owner  he  must  pay  in 
proportion.  A provision,  one  would  say, 
rather  calculated  to  promote  litigation. 

The  provision  (Section  96)  as  to  the 
account  of  expenses  to  be  delivered  to  the 
adjoining  owner  in  cases  in  which  he  is  to 
share  the  cost,  stands  as  in  the  existing  law, 
except  for  the  requirement' that  the  building- 
owner  shall  furnish  an  account  in  writing  of 
“ the  particulars  ” as  well  as  of  the  cost  of 
the  work ; in  other  words,  the  adjoining 
owner  is  to  have  the  right  to  know  what  he 
is  paying  for,  and  how  the  money  has  been 
expended. 

Other  provisions  as  to  the  settlement  of 
the  accounts  between  the  two  owners 
(Sections  97  to  100)  remain  as  under  the 
existing  law,  corresponding  to  Sections  96  to 
99  of  the  1855  Act;  but  Section  loi,  the 
iinal  section  of  this  part,  introduces  an  im- 
portant provision  to  the  effect  that  nothing 
in  the  Act  shall  authorise  any  interference 
with  an  easement  of  light  or  other  easements 
relating  to  a party-wall,  or  affect  the  right  to 
restore  any  light  “ or  other  thing  " connected 
with  a party-wall,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
.pulled  down  and  rebuilt. 

Part  IX.  deals  with  “ dangerous  and  neg- 
lected structures.”  The  first  two  sections 
embody  the  substance  of  Section  69  of  the 
1855  Act,  re-arranged  as  to  wording;  the 
parenthesis  in  the  old  Act,  which  includes 
"anything  affixed  to  a wall  or  building” 
being  here  separately  expressed  as  a special 
definition  (ro2)  of  "structure.”  In  this  part 
lof  the  Act  the  expression  ‘‘structure”  includes 
'"anything  affixed  to  or  projecting  from  any 
Ibuilding,  wall,  or  structure.”  In  Section  103 
tlie  words  " by  the  District  Surveyor,  or  by 
some  other  competent  surveyor’’  receive  a 
qualifying  clause  to  the  efiect  that  in  this 
ipart  of  the  Act  the  expression  " District  Sur- 
;veyor  ' is  to  be  read  as  including  any 
Isurveyor  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  the 
section.  A new  provision  is  added,  as  a 
jSub-section  to  103,  empowering  the  surveyor 
ito  enter  upon  any  structure  or  land  for  the 
ipurpose  of  his  survey. 

' Section  70  of  the  1885  Act,  which  defines 
rthe  meaning  of  the  word  "Commissioners” 
;according  as  the  structure  is  within  or  wilh- 
|out  the  City  boundary,  is  replaced  by  a 
iparallel  section  (104)  to  the  effect  that  where 
ithe  "structure”  is  within  the  City  this  part 
of  tiie  Act  shall  be  read  as  if  the  Commis- 
'sioners  of  Sewers  were  referred  to  instead 
of  the  Cotincil,  and  all  costs  or  expenses 
'hereby  directed  to  be  made  to  such  Com- 
imissioners  are  payable  to  the  Chamberlain  of 
the  City. 

: Sections  105  and  106  repeat  the  existing 
'provisions  in  reference  to  the  duty  of  the  sur- 
[veyor  to  " certify”  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
structure,  and  the  notices  to  be  given  to  the 
I owner  in  case  the  certificate  condemns  the 
structure,  'i'he  first  clause  of  Section  107 
I corresponds  in  most  respects  with  Section  73 
I of  the  1855  Act,  in  regard  to  proceedings  to 
enforce  compliance  with  the  notice,  with 
the  difference  that  the  words  "Petty  Ses- 
sional Court”  are  substituted  for  "Justice 
of  the  Peace,”  and  the  more  important 
difference  that  the  words  after  " the  owner,” 
"or  in  his  default  the  occupier,”  are  omitted. 
There  seems  to  be  a great  uncertainty  all 
through  the  Act  as  to  whether  " occupier  ” as 
well  as  "owner’’  should  be  made  liable  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act ; there  is  no  prin- 
ciple that  we  can  detect  in  the  manner  in 
which  "occupier”  is  sometimes  added  and 
sometimes  omitted ; and  why  it  should  be 
specially  struck  out  in  redrafting  the  clause 
in  regard  to  the  case  of  a dangerous  struc- 
ture, when  it  is  inserted  in  cases  where  tlie 
occupier  has  less  immediate  concern  with 
the  matter  in  hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 
However,  it  is  struck  out,  and  the  occupier 
may  look  on  at  a dangerous  structure 
unmoved. 

The  concluding  clause  of  Section  73  of 


the  old  Act,  making  the  owner  of  the  struc- 
ture liable  for  all  expenses  incurred  in 
procuring  an  order  for  and  carrying  out  its 
removal,  is  not  included  in  the  corresponding 
Section  107  of  the  new  Act,  but  relegated  to 
another  section  (109),  in  which  latter  section 
is  included  also  the  provision  (Section  74 
of  the  old  Act)  for  the  case  where  the  owner 
cannot  be  found,  the  provisions  in  which 
case  remain  the  same  as  at  present. 

The  new  Act  is,  however,  less  drastic  in 
dealing  with  dangerous  structures  than 
the  present  one,  for  Section  107  em- 
powers the  owner  of  the  structure,  if  lie 
disputes  the  necessity  of  the  provisions  com- 
prised in  the  notice,  to  demand  within  seven 
days  a reference  to  arbitration.  Sub-section 
2 of  this  section  defines  the  procedure 
in  case  of  arbitration.  The  owner  may 
appoint  his  own  surveyor  to  report  on 
the  structure  in  conjunction  with  the  District 
Surveyor,  within  seven  days  after  serving  his 
notice  on  the  Council,  and  the  two  surveyors 
may  refer  any  differences  as  to  fact  to  a third 
surveyor  appointed  as  arbitrator  by  them 
both,  or  (if  they  cannot  agree)  appointed  by  a 
Petty  Sessional  Court  on  the  application  of 
one  of  them.  The  arbitrator  to  award 
within  fourteen  days.  Tlie  notice  originally 
served  by  the  Council  is  to  be  discharged, 
confirmed,  or  amended  in  accordance  with 
the  report  of  the  surveyors  or  arbitrator,  the 
surveyors’  and  arbitrator’s  costs  to  be  borne 
by  the  Council  if  the  award  confirms  their 
notice,  or  by  ’he  owner  if  otherwise  (unless 
the  arbitrator  otherwise  direct). 

After  finding  that  under  107  a " dangerous 
structure”  may  remain  up  for  a month  before 
anything  is  done,  while  the  process  of  arbi- 
trating is  going  on,  one  is  not  surprised  to 
find  in  the  next  Section  (108)  that  if  the 
Council  think  immediate  treatment  of  the 
dangerous  structure  is  necessary  a Petty 
Sessional  Court  may  make  any  order  in 
regard  to  removing  or  repairing  the  struc- 
ture, notwithstanding  the  receipt  of  a notice 
demanding  arbitration. 

Sections  no  to  1 12  are  new  provisions  as 
to  the  sale  of  dangerous  structures  under 
T09,  Sub-section  2.  They  provide  that  the 
purchaser  may  enter  on  the  land  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  dov\n  the  structure  ; that 
if  the  sale  of  the  structure  does  not  defray 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Council,  no 
part  of  the  land  on  which  it  stands  or  stood 
shall  be  built  upon  until  the  balance  due  is 
paid,  and  that  where  the  materials  are  not 
sold  or  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  do  not  cover 
the  expenses,  the  Council  may  recover  the 
balance  from  the  owner  in  a summary 
manner. 

Section  I13  includes  the  provisions  of 
Sections  77  to  79  of  the  old  Act,  in  regard  to 
District  Surveyors'  fees  under  this  part  of 
the  Act,  with  the  difference  that  the  Surveyor 
is  to  receive  "the  fees  specified  in  Part  II. 
of  the  third  Schedule  of  this  Act,”  instead  of 
"fees  not  exceeding  the  amounts  specified,” 
as  in  the  old  Act.  The  existing  power  to 
remove  inmates  of  dangerous  structures  is 
retained  by  Section  114  in  the  same  words 
as  at  present.  Section  81  of  the  old  Act, 
empowering  the  "Commissioners  ’’  to  appoint 
such  persons  as  they  think  fit  for  carrying 
into  execution  this  part  of  the  Act,  is  abro- 
gated, being  unnecessary,  as  the  authority  to 
the  County  Council  under  the  Act  includes, 
as  aforesaid,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
(Section  104). 

Section  115  as  to  "Neglected  Structures” 
confirms  the  existing  law  as  stated  in 
Section  17  of  the  Metropolis  Management 
Amendment  Act  1882,  in  nearly  the  same 
words  but  with  somewhat  different  arrange- 
ment, chiefly  in  the  nature  of  abbreviation  of 
wording  ; " Petty  Sessional  Court  ’’  is  substi- 
tuted for  "Justice  of  the  Peace, "and  (in  Sub- 
section 4)  the  surplus  over  expenses  (if  any) 
arising  from  the  forced  sale  of  a neglected 
structure  is  to  be  paid  " to  the  owner  of  the 
structure,”  in  place  of  the  present  phrase  " to 
the  person  entitled  thereto.” 

Section  116  confirms,  also  with  some  con- 
densation ot  wording,  the  existing  provisions 
of  Section  iS  of  the  1882  Act,  substituting  (as 


before)  " Petty  Sessional  Court”  for  "Justice 
of  the  Peace;”  providing  that  every  such 
order  shall  be  " made  in  duplicate  ” in  place 
of  "signed  in  duplicate;”  substituting  the 
expression  "County  Hall”  for  "office  of  the 
Council,”  a small  alteration  significant  of  the 
architectural  ambition  of  the  County  Council 
as  to  their  future  headquarters.*  An 
additional  sentence  is  added  to  Sub- 
section 3 to  the  effect  that  "No  property 
shall  be  affected  by  any  such  order  ” 
{i.e.,  the  order  forbidding  the  building 
on  land  where  a neglected  structure  stood 
until  the  Council’s  expenses  are  paid) 
" unless  and  until  such  order  is  entered  in 
such  register.”  This  is  a necessary  and 
important  addition,  as  the  existing  law 
only  ruled  that  the  order  would  become  void 
unless  entered  in  the  Register  within  ten 
days.  It  is  now  ruled  that  though  entered 
witliin  ten  days,  it  is  of  no  effect  until  it  is 
entered. 

The  closing  Section  (117)  provides  that  the 
fees  specified  in  Part  IV.  of  the  third  Sche- 
dule to  the  Act  as  payable  to  the  Council 
can  be  recovered  in  a summary  manner. 

Part  X.  of  the  Act  deals  with  the  subject 
of  "dangerous  and  noxious  businesses,” 
which  were  originally  taken  in  hand  as  early 
as  in  the  Act  of  1844,  provisions  of 

which  this  portion  of  the  new  Act  is 
founded.  The  substance  of  tlie  long  and 
involved  clauses  of  this  old  Act  is  now  sub- 
divided into  more  manageable  and  intelligible 
sections.  The  provision  that  no  building 
shall  be  erected  nearer  than  fifty  feet  to  a 
building  used  for  any  dangerous  business  is 
retained,  as  also  the  qualification  that  if  a 
building  erected  within  this  distance  before 
August  9,  1844  (^he  date  of  the  first  London 
Building  Act),  has  been  pulled  down,  burnt, 
or  destroyed  by  tempest,  it  may  be  rebuilt 
on  the  same  site.  The  last  four  words  are 
not  in  the  Act,  but  it  is  obvious  that  is  the 
intended  meaning.  This  seems  to  be  paying 
a rather  unnecessary  degree  of  respect  to 
legislation  so  far  back  as  half-a-century. 
The  establishment  of  dangerous  businesses 
in  any  building  or  vault,  or  in  the  open 
air  at  a less  distance  than  40  ft,  from 
the  public  way,  or  50  ft.  from  any  other 
building  or  any  vacant  ground  belong- 
ing to  any  other  person  than  his 
landlord,  is  re-affirmed  in  the  same 
words,  but  the  definition  of  dangerous 
businesses  is  modified.  "Gunpowder  or 
detonating  powder”  are’  omitted,  as  well  as 
"vitriol’'  "fireworks”  and  " painted  table- 
covers”  (what  were  these  dangerous  table- 
covers  of  half-a-century  ago  ?),  and  on  the 
other  hand  "tar,  resin,  and  Brunswick 
Black”  are  inserted  in  the  new  list. 
Section  119  repeats  the  same  provisions  as 
, to  "noxious  businesses,”  but  again  with  a 
revision  of  the  definitions  of  such  businesses, 
and  a rather  extraordinary  one.  " Blood- 
boiling ” and  "bone-boiling”  are  alone  re- 
tained in  X'U^index expurgatoriiis,\v\i\\e: " fell- 
mongers,  soap-boilers,  slaughterers  of  cattle 
or  horses,  tallow-melters,  knackers,  and  tripe- 
boilers,”  nearly  all  of  which  are  tabooed 
by  the  existing  law,  are  all  here  specially 
excepted  ! What  is  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
tenderness  towards  esafts  which  most 
ordinary  persons  would  certainly  regard  as 
noxious?  Have  any  of  the  members  of  the 
County  Council  ever  been  rowed  on  the 
Thames  past  "The  Soapworks  ” below 
Hammersmith,  which  figure  as  a landmark 
in  every  description  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge boat-race  ? If  not,  they  had  better  try  it, 
and  they  would  probably  revise  their  opinion 
that  soapworks  are  not  noxious,  but  unfortu- 
nately too  late  to  alter  the  Act.  Section  120 
repeats  the  substance  of  Sections  54  and  58 
of  the  1844  Act,  providing  for  a mitigated 
penalty  where  all  the  means  known  for 
mitigating  the  effect  of  such  businesses  are 
shown  to  have  been  tried,  and  for  appeal 
from  the  Petty  Sessional  Court  to  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions.  This  section,  however, 

• Or  is  this  in  anticipation  of  the  glorious  days  when 
the  County  Coimcil  shall,  as  proposed,  have  swallowed 
the  City  Corporation  and  all  its  possessions,  and  the  Guild- 
hall shall  have  become  the  " County  Hall  ” 
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only  applies  to  businesses  which  existed 
before  August  9,  1844.  We  cannot  under- 
stand the  principle  of  this  exceedingly 
retrospective  legislation,  or  why  businesses 
which  may  have  been  nuisances  for  half-a- 
century  should  not  now  receive  some  little 
legal  stimulus  towards  improvement.  But 
the  most  curious  point  in  this  part  of  the 
new  Act  is  this  sudden  and  inexplicable 
tenderness  towards  businesses  that  have 
long  been  legally  regarded  as  noxious.  The 
manufacturers  concerned  in  them  must  have 
cause  of  gratitude  to  their  legal  representa- 
tives, who  have  presumably  stated  the  case 
for  them  and  obtained  them  this  unlooked- 
for  exemption.  Whether  the  general  public 
will  be  equally  grateful  is  another  matter. 

The  substance  of  Section  63  of  the  1844 
Act,  exempting  gasworks,  and  distilleries 
under  the  survey  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue,  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  is  re-affirmed  in  shorter  and  less 
cumbrous  language. 

The  consideration  of  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  Act,  as  to  dwelling-houses  on  low- 
lying  land,  sky-signs.  Superintending  Archi- 
tect and  District  Surveyors,  legal  proceedings 
and  some  others,  we  must  relegate  to  a 
concluding  notice  in  our  next  issue. 


A DISTINCTION— WITH  A 
DIFFERENCE. 

W.  B.  RICHMOND,  A.R.A., 
Q|  contributed  to  the  recent  Church 
C'  Congress  at  hixeter  his  views  upon 
Architecture  and  Decoration  with 
regard  to  Church  Worship.  With  the  tones 
of  the  speaker  fresh  in  our  ears  we  felt  that 
we  had  been  listening  to  a very  noticeable 
paper.  Mr.  Richmond's  confident  deliver^', 
his  literary  style,  and  the  tact  with  which  he 
seizes  on  dramatic  points,  produce  their 
effect.  But  as  the  personality  of  the  artist 
fades,  and  the  substance  of  things  spoken 
remains  for  reflection,  we  here  and  there 
experience  the  innocence  of  doubt.  Literary 
chiaroscuro  and  bright  dabs  of  verbal  colour 
put  on  impasto  are  invaluable  in  a popular 
lecture,  but  vve  are  cautious  enough  to  take 
a man  of  Mr.  Richmond's  attainments 
seriously  or  not  at  all. 

We  may  describe  the  tenor  of  the  paper 
as  " Darkest  Art  and  the  Way  Out.  ’ Now, 
if  anything  is  to  pierce  the  intelligence  of  the 
average  man,  though  he  be  clothed  in  black 
skirts,  and  even  gaiters,  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated.  Well-worn  theme  as  it  is,  the  in- 
compatibiiity  of  art  and  commercialism  is 
little  conceived  of  by  those  who  hold  our 
churches  in  trust.  A repetition  of  this  truth, 
then,  in  Mr.  Richmond's  trenchant  phrases 
was  needful  and  appropriate. 

And  the  remedy,  too,  for  the  existing  state 
of  things  was  justly  specified,  which  was 
this.  Let  the  Arts  unite ; leave  out  the 
middleman  and  go  directly  to  your  artists. 

But  who  are  these  artists?  For  it  is  in  the 
endeavour  to  settle  this  question  that  we 
propose  to  discuss  Mr.  Richmond’s  paper, 
for  while  there  exists  any  doubt  as  to  whom 
we  are  to  go,  the  way  out  remains  undirected. 
Are  they  the  architects  who  design  and  direct 
the  building  ? Are  they  the  painters  and 
sculptors  who  exhibit  at  our  popular  shows 
and  exhibitions  ? The  term,  we  see,  is  a 
broad  one.  Certainly  not  the  first  of  these, 
according  to  Mr.  Richmond,  the  tradesman- 
architect  as  he  calls  him,  bold  enough  to 
dictate  about  colour  of  which  he  can  possibly 
know  nothing.  But  the  second  and  third 
are,  as  we  were  told,  and  it  is  to  these  that 
the  decoration  and  finish  of  the  building 
should  be  entrusted,  the  painter  and  sculptor 
who  have  been  driven,  against  their  inclina- 
tions into  amassing  fortunes  as  portrait 
makers  by  the  wicked  architect  and  his 
satellites  of  the  public.  We  are  never  able, 
we  confess,  to  take  Mr.  Richmond  quite 
seriously  in  his  robust  condemnation  of  this 
fellow-being  of  his.  As  things  are  managed, 
the  architect  would  seem  to  be  as  important 
a factor  in  the  erection  of  a needful  building 
as  the  painter  is  to  the  construction  of  the 


equally  needful  annual  picture  show,  a toy 
that  Society  cannot  do  without.  Both  are, 
unfortunately,  the  product  of  our  vulgar  and 
commercial  age,  and  it  is  foolish  that  they 
should  set  a-quarrelling,  for  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  of  them  can  quite  well  afford  it, 
when  it  comes  to  the  pot  calling  the  kettle 
black.  But  since  vve  are  about  to  show  that 
the  popular  painter  and  the  popular  sculptor 
are  most  unsuitable  people  to  perform  such 
painting  and  sculpture  as  may  constitute 
part  of  a building,  we  will  as  a set-off  con- 
cede to  the  lecturer  his  little  point  at  once. 
The  gilded  youth  of  Athens  ranked  her 
sculptors  as  tradesmen,  and  the  architect 
need  feel  no  sh.ame  that  a gilded  painter 
should  do  the  same  towards  him. 

To  understand  our  argument  it  will  be 
an  assistance  to  consider  the  position  of  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor  with  regard  to 
arcliitecture  in  other  times  than  our  own. 
In  doing  so  we  shall  make  it  clear  that  the 
decorator  of  buildings  was  not  the  painter  of 
easel  pictures,  nor  was  the  sculptor  of  friezes 
he  who  carves  portraits,  and  little  sug- 
gestions for  "Echo,"  or  " Sleep,”  that  look 
very  well  against  a terra-cotta  background, 
but  which  cwould  be  ridiculous  amid  the 
strenuous  lines  of  architecture.  Take  any 
period  of  progressive  art,  and  the  fact 
is  clearly  borne  in  upon  one,  that  in 
its  growth  Art  follows  decorative  forms 
by  instinct,  while  at  a certain  point 
of  its  development,  as  private  patrons 
increase,  and  public  enterprise  diminishes, 
those  forms  give  place  to  a freer  treat- 
ment, and  easel-painting  becomes  estab- 
lished; while  in  sculpture,  the  groups  that 
fill  a pediment  or  throng  a frieze  give  place 
to  creations  of  Antinous,  say,  or  Aphrodite, 
as  embellishments  to  baths  or  private  palaces. 
And  all  this  comes  about  by  a natural  evolu- 
tion of  social  conditions.  I'rum  the  close  of 
the  fifth  centur>’  b.c.  painting  in  Greece  was 
a purely  architectural  art.  Polygnotos, 
Micon,  and  Pana:nos,  the  decorators  of  the 
Theseum  and  Stoa  Poekile  at  Athens,  belong 
to  a totally  different  school  from  that  of 
Apollodoros,  Zeuxis,  and  Parrhasios,  who 
succeeded  them.  The  latter  were  painters 
of  easel  pictures,  they  were  sought  after  by 
the  public,  and  they  dressed  themselves  in 
gold  and  costly  clothing.  Temple  decoration 
forthwith  fell  to  the  sculptor,  whose  art 
from  its  very  nature  being  less  speedy  of 
development  and  less  capable  of  portray- 
ing those  features  of  evanescence  dear 
to  popular  taste,  remained  for  a while 
in  touch  with  architecture.  And  here, 
be  it  noted,  we  come  in  contact  with  a 
distinctly  architectural  form  of  sculpture 
running  concurrently  with  a wealth  of  inde- 
pendent creative  effort,  the  one  the  work  of 
the  skilled  handicraftsman,  the  other  of  the 
renowned  master.  Frequently,  too.  the 
temple  frieze  is  wrought  by  the  architect 
himself,  a sad  instance  of  usurpation  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Richmond’s  ideas.  To  such  an 
architectural  school  of  sculpture,  the  frieze 
metopes  and  pediments  of  the  Parthenon 
belong,  the  sculptors  of  which,  although  they 
had  certainly  studied  under  the  influence  of 
Myron  and  Pheidias,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  were  other  than  of  the  craftsman 
class.  By  the  time  we  reach  the  Augustan 
age  all  such  restraint,  however,  had  vanished. 

Italian  painting  went  through  exactly  the 
same  phases.  What  is  known  as  pre- 
Raphaelite  painting  is  distinctly  decorative 
and  architectural,  and  even  when  the  style 
was  losing  its  necessary  simplicity,  the 
fresco  method,  so  true  a one  to  its  require- 
ments, still  lent  the  decorative  quality.  If 
Benozzo  Gozzoli  was  the  prince  of  deco- 
rators, we  can  still  class  Signorelli  among 
the  number. 

In  saying  what  we  have,  it  is  evident 
that  we  are  in  no  way  detracting  from 
the  genius  of  Zeuxis,  or  of  Lysippos, 
or  of  Raphael.  We  simply  affirm  that 
decorative  traditions  were  being  lost 
when  these  artists  lived,  and  that  another 
order  of  art  was  taking  its  place.  And 
when  we  say  that  the  modern  painter  and  the 
modern  sculptor  possess  less  tradition  still, 
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we  are  saying  what  is  primd  facie  exceec 
ingly  likely.  These  belong  to  a later  scho( 
than  the  decorative,  and  to  search  for  an 
build  up  this  latter  it  is  necessary  to  go  to 
more  primitive  source.  This  source,  \v 
have  no  doubt  whatever,  is  to  be  foun 
among  the  artists  who  sweat  for  the  middl 
man.  It  is  among  these,  imperfectly  edi 
cated  as  they  may  be  and  needs  must  b( 
that  traditions  linger.  These  possess  sorr 
idea  of  the  limitations  of  the  materials  i 
which  they  work,  while  many  amongst  thei 
have  by  a daily  intercourse  with  their  materii 
learned  its  possibilities  also.  It  was  to  th 
rank  and  file  that  the  mediteval  craftsma 
belonged,  and  why  should  we  not  trust  th 
class  if  a further  development  is  to  be  hope 
for  at  all?  Such  development  would  in  th 
wise  be  following  its  natural  outward  growt' 
whereas  it  is  a backward  movement  th; 
Mr.  Richmond  would  advocate.  For  eve 
he,  we  imagine,  would  hardly  assert  that  a 
average  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  wj 
a likely  person  to  practically  carry  out 
piece  of  decorative  wall  painting.  T1 
popular  painter  has  facility  and  some  tec] 
nical  acquaintance  with  oil,  as  a mediur 
but  even  here  this  knowledge,  it  must  I 
confessed,  is  limited  as  regards  the  dur 
bility  and  behaviour  of  his  colours,  for  whoi 
excellence  he  takes  the  word  of  the  man 
, facturer.  As  a versatile  artist  Sir  Fredei 
Leighton  is  a brilliant  exception,  but  he 
an  exception  because  he  is  brilliant, 
his  excursions  into  other  media  than  o 
paint  are  so  few  as  to  be  regarded  rather 
the  light  of  essays. 

This,  then,  is  an  answer  to  Mr.  Richmonc 
inquiry  as  to  why  architects  go  to  firms  1 
the  execution  of  decorative  work.  It 
because  the  architect,  by  virtue  of  havii 
studied  architecture — the  primer  of  all  art 
knows  what  he  wants  and  what  his  buildij 
demands.  Whether  he  always  gets  it  belon 
to  another  story.  And  this  study,  we  w 
add,  does  not  alone  consist  in  the  buildii 
up  of  a store  of  feeble  reflections 
Continental  travel,  as  the  lecturer  humt 
ously  judged,  but  by  learning  the  art  of  co 
struction  and  the  temper  of  materials,  am 
dry  and  prosaic  office  work  may  be  ; y 
when  once  acquired,  form  becomes  orgar 
and  its  clothing  natural.  Therefore,  wli; 
we  are  in  accord  with  Mr.  Richmond  th 
the  middleman  must  go  before  ai 
serious  progress  can  occur,  and  t 
whole  system  of  building  be  re-arrang 
(which  would  possibly  re-arrange  the  arcl 
tect  also),  we  neither  now  nor  thereaft 
expect  any  assistance  from  the  painter 
pictures,  nor  from  the  sculptor  who  embt 
lishes  the  vestibule  of  Burlington  Hous 
These  supply  a demand  of  another  natui 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  su 
a demand  will  cease,  though  a demand  i 
architectural  sculpture  and  wall  painting  m 
spring  up.  The  artists  who  will  meet  tl 
when  it  occurs  will,  in  the  ordinary  nature 
things,  arise  from  more  primitive  elemer 
than  the  popular  painter;  from  that  clai 
in  short,  whose  faces  and  not  their  backs  a 
turned  towards  the  dawn,  and  whose  effoi 
will  be  freed  when  a check  shall  have  be 
given  to  the  exploiting  of  labour ; a syst« 
which,  looking  at  it  upon  purely  economit 
grounds,  wastes  imaginative  effort  by  e 
forcing  the  style  of  the  one  upon  the  mat 
And  in  this  wise  we  are  not  sure  that  fin 
are  a bit  worse  than  academies. 


A.A.  Camera  Club.— .-\t  the  general  meeting 
the  A.A.  Camera  Club,  held  on  October  i, 
56,  Great  Marlborough-slreet,  Mr.  George  Fie 
wood,  F.S.I. , was  unanimously  elected  as  Preside 
The  other  officers  and  committee  elected  were 
Mr.  E.  W.  M.  Wonnacott,  A.R.I.B.A.,  vi 
President ; Messrs.  T.  H.  Bishop,  J.  P.  Cla 
C.  H.  Freeman,  and  R.  Elsey  Smith,  A.R.I.B.. 
committee-men:  and  Mr.  Francis  R.  Taylor,  hi 
secretary.  At  this  meeting  the  methods  to 
adopted  by  the  A.A.  Postal  Print  Exchange  C 
were  discussed,  and  the  first  portfolio  of  arc 
tectural  photograms  was  put  into  circulation.—^ 
October  12  several  photograras  and  lantern-slii 
by  members  of  the  club  were  exhibited  at  the  A 
conversazione. 
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NOTES. 

■ HE  water  now  being  supplied 
for  public  purposes  in  Leicester 
must  be  unsatisfactory  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  ordinary 
sources  have  entirely  failed,  and  for  several 
days  past  the  townsfolk  have  been  compelled 
to  drink  the  dregs  of  the  reservoirs  mixed 
with  water  obtained  from  wells  hurriedly 
sunk  and  from  private  sources.  Much  of  it 
is  pumped  directly  into  the  town  mains 
without  undergoing  any  sort  of  filtration, 
and,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  the  supply 
is  considerably  curtailed  all  round.  It  is 
fortunate  for  the  Water  Committee  at  this 
juncture  that  they  have  to  deal  with  one  of 
those  towns  the  population  of  which  is  not 
particularly  lavish  even  at  the  best  of  times 
with  the  precious  fluid.  When  we  learn,  on 
authority,  that  the  average  consumption  per 
head  ])er  day  is  only  seventeen  gallons  for 
all  purposes  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  and  this  in  a manufacturing  town 
where  factories  use  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  water,  we  shudder  to 
think  how  much  more  sorely  taxed  the 
Corporation  might  have  been  were  the 
first  principles  of  hygiene  occasionally 
resorted  to  by  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants. 
On  the  3rd  inst.  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee issued  a protest  against  what  he 
describes  as  “ very  exaggerated  statements  ” 
then  in  circulation.  Yet  this  same  authority 
himself  eight  days  previously  felt  the  posi- 
tion so  acutely  that  he  officially  stated  there 
was  then  “ only  seventeen  and  a-half  days’ 
supply  available,  and  the  town  must  know 
that  that  was  the  very  end  of  the  chapter 
unless  there  was  a fall  of  rain,  or  they  were 
able  to  obtain  an  additional  source  of 
supply.”  There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  failure — viz.,  the  rainfall  in 
the  district  being  below  the  average ; but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether,  with  a little 
foresight,  the  authorities  could  not  have  pro- 
vided against  such  a contingency.  They  are 
not  entitled  to  altogether  wash  their  hands  of 
the  matter.  The  rainfall  there  for  the  past  two 
years  has  also  been  much  below  the  average — 
only  2173  in.  and  22-5  in.,  instead  of  28  in. — 
and  they  should  have  gathered  experience 
from  that  and  made  more  extensive  arrange- 
ments for  temporary  supplies  during  the 
construction  of  the  new  works  near  Mount 
Sorrel.  With  reference  to  these  latter  we 
noticed  the  other  clay  that  they  are  being 
rapidly  pushed  forward,  but  some  years  must 
elapse  ere  they  can  be  made  fully  available. 
Until  then,  it  seems  to  us,  the  water-supply 
of  Leicester  cannot  be  placed  on  a very  safe 
basis,  though  no  doubt  when  the  present 
crisis  is  passed  the  authorities  will  vastly 
improve  their  temporary  works.  Meanwhile, 
according  to  one  account,  the  sewers,  through 
want  of  flushing,  are  getting  very  foul ; and, 
if  this  state  of  things  continues,  the  health 
of  the  town  will  be  seriously  imperilled. 
The  only  satisfactory  point  we  can  see  in 
the  whole  ol  the  arrangements  at  present 
made  is  that  the  water  from  new  sources  is 
subjected  to  examination  before  being  intro- 
duced into  the  water-mains,  so  that  when  it 
is  really  too  bad  it  may  be  rejected. 


The  Scotch  Coal  Strike  may  be  regarded 
as  virtually  settled,  the  men  having 
been  admittedly  defeated  ; and  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  sympathise  with  the  unlortunate 
victims  now  left  out  in  the  cold.  In  the  face 
of  what  they  had  been  repeatedly  told,  they 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  that 
the  struggle  would  end  as  it  has  done, 
and  that  no  concession  whatever  would  be 
obtained,  except  in  a few  isolated  instances. 
They  have  held  out  with  characteristic  per- 
tinacity, and  permanent  loss  of  employ- 
ment now  stares  many  of  them  in  the  face. 
Times  were  bad  before,  and  now  there  is 
simply  no  work  for  them  to  do  ; either  on 
the  old  or  any  other  conditions.  They  are 
thus  driven  to  seek  continued  support  from 
England,  and  plainly  state  that  “the  British 
Federation  brought  them  out,  and  ought  not 
to  leave  them  in  starvation.”  The  British 


Federation  have  certainly  met  with  very  ill 
success  in  their  endeavour  to  arrange  how 
the  Scotch  coal  trade  should  be  carried  on, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  response  they 
will  make  to  the  appeal  of  the  unfortunate 
men  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain  re-em- 
ployment. Even  those  who  have  returned 
to  work  are  appealing  for  further  aid,  having 
been  completely  impoverished  by  the  strike. 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  said  at  Glasgow,  last 
week,  that  every  good  Scotsman  had  had  the 
heart  and  brightness  taken  out  of  work  and 
holiday  alike,  by  the  thought  of  the  suffering 
, caused  by  this  disastrous  struggle.  “ Every 
good  citizen,”  he  said,  “earnestly  hoped 
that  light  might  come  out  of  darkness, 
and  good  out  of  suffering,  and  that  these 
questions  should  henceforward  be  settled,  as 
they  could  be  settled,  and  had  been  settled, 
and  every  day  were  settled  in  other  busi- 
nesses and  other  places,  by  conference  and 
conciliation,  instead  of  by  methods  which 
inflicted  on  the  whole  country  evils  h.^rdly 
second  to  those  of  war.’’  We  are  sure  that 
these  sentiments  will  be  echoed  on  this  side 
of  the  Border. 


IT  is  curious  to  notice  how  quietly  the 
Thirlmere  Water  Supply  Scheme  for 
Manchester  has  been  accepted  as  an  accom- 
plished fact,  after  the  fierce  opposition 
which  it  excited  in  the  first  instance. 
Some  of  the  original  opponents,  it  appears, 
attended  at  the  “function”  of  turning  on 
the  water  on  the  12th,  and  listened  without 
interrupting  to  the  somewhat  exuberant 
eloquence  of  Sir  J.  Harwood,  who  was  kind 
enough  to  say  that  he  quite  understood  the 
feelings  which  had  prompted  the  opposi- 
tion, and  that  " love  of  the  spot  on  which 
we  first  saw  the  light  was  one  of  the 
noblest  impulses  of  the  human  heart.”  It 
is  touching  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of 
the  same  speaker,  that  “Manchester  men 
share  this  feeling  in  common  with  others  ” ; 
they,  too,  are  human.  Whether  Sir 
J.  Harvey’s  claim  that  the  works  have 
done  nothing  to  permanently  injure  the 
scenery  is  to  be  conceded,  is  a point 
on  which  we  will  reserve  judgment. 
That  it  was  of  paramount  importance 
for  a town  like  Manchester  to  have 
a good  and  ample  water-supply  we  have 
always  maintained  since  the  matter  became 
a subject  of  discussion.  But  we  do  not 
quite  wish  to  see  it  set  up  as  an  accepted 
creed  that  such  works,  necessary  as  they 
may  be  in  some  cases,  are  no  injury  to  tlie 
natural  beauty  of  the  landscape  in  a pecu- 
liarly picturesque  country.  Engineers  require 
no  encouragement  in  this  direction. 


A GOOD  many  architects  will  probably 
have  received  during  the  last  few  days 
a mysterious  black-covered  pamphlet,  under 
the  title  “A  danger  to  public  health,” 
decorated  with  the  ambulance  cross  in  the 
middle,  and  purporting  to  be  a reprint  from 
the  Local  Government  Journal  of  an  article 
in  opposition  to  mechanical  ventilation,  and 
in  recommendation  of  what  is  called  “natural 
ventilation.”  It  is  prefaced  by  a ridiculous 
illustration  of  the  section  of  a hospital,  with 
the  inmates  and  doctors  being  poisoned  by 
air  forced  in  by  mechanical  means.  Those 
who  are  puzzled  bv  the  circulation  of  this 
pamphlet,  coming  from  nowhere,  will  pro- 
bably be  not  far  wrong  in  concluding  that 
it  is  put’  in  circulation  by  a firm  dealing 
in  “ natural  ventilators,”  as  a means  of 
influencing  public  opinion.  We  observe 
that  the  name  of  this  journal  is  worked  into 
it  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  appear  that 
we  are  on  the  side  of  the  views  advocated,  by 
an  ingenious  partial  quotation  of  paragraphs 
from  an  article  in  the  Builder^  without  the 
context,  which  would  have  explained  what 
their  real  bearing  was.  It  is  merely  necessary 
for  us  to  observe  that  the  use  of  the  name 
of  this  journal  in  apparent  support  of  the 
views  recommended  is  totally  unwarranted, 
and  amounts  (as  the  concocters  of  the 
pamphlet  know  perfectly  well)  to  a wilful 
misrepresentation  of  our  position.  We  are 


entirely  opposed  to  the  opinions  which  we  are 
falsely  quoted  as  supporting,  and  the  whole 
affair  is  obviously  a production  circulated 
in  trade  interests,  under  the  pretence  of 
offering  sanitary  advice  to  the  public. 


IT  is  announced  that  Vol.  I.  of  the 
Third  Series  of  the  “ Architectural 
Association  Sketch  Book  ” will  shortly 
be  issued.  Two  or  three  specimen-plates 
have  been  forwarded  to  us,  which  seem 
to  promise  that  this  series  of  draw- 
ings of  architecture  and  ornament  will 
quite  keep  up  to  its  old  standard.  The 
“Sketch  Book”  has  now  been  published 
for  a quarter  of  a century,  and  forms  a 
most  valuable  collection  of  illustrations, 
many  of  which  also  are  admirable 
examples  of  the  best  type  of  archi- 
tectural drawing,  but  we  are  informed  that 
though  the  number  of  subscribers  has 
increased  to  some  extent,  the  sketch-book 
still  seems  to  be  little  known  to  a majority 
of  the  members.  This  must  certainly  be 
from  igno>'ance  of  the  value  of  its  contents, 
and  we  recommend  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  quality  of  the  contents 
of  the  Sketch  Book  to  turn  their  attention  to 
it,  after  which  they  will  probably  become 
subscribers.  The  present  editors  of  the 
Sketch  Book  are  Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  and  Mr. 
John  Begg. 


Anew  edition  of  Spenser’s  “Faerie 
Oueene”  is  announced  by  Mr.  Allen, 
with  illustrations  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane.  It  is 
to  be  publishedjin  monthly  parts,  the  first  part 
to  be  ready  in  November.  This  announce- 
ment will  no  doubt  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  those  who  desire  to  have  that  great 
poem  clad  in  artistic  form.  From  the  speci- 
men page  accompanying  the  announcement 
it  is  evident  that  this  will  be  a very  decora- 
tive edition  in  regard  to  headings,  margins, 
and  letters,  and  the  style  of  these  wdll 
harmonise  well  with  the  antique  thought  and 
language  of  the  poem.  Yet  we  confess  that 
while  welcoming  this  conventional  decora- 
tive style  for  the  purpose  of  headings  and 
margins,  we  can  by  no  means  regard  it  as 
all  that  can  be  wished  for  in  illustrating  the 
“ Faerie  Oueene.”  Where  a small  design 
forms  part  of  the  decorative  filling  of 
a page  it  should  rightly  be  kept  to  a 
decorative  style,  and  form  part  of  the  effect 
of  the  page  as  printed  ; but  there 

is  room  for  more  than  this  in  illus- 
trating the  “ Faerie  Oueene."  The  poem 
has  been  lamentably  neglected  by  painters, 
considering  its  extraordinary  pictorial  sugges- 
tiveness ; and  we  should  have  been  better 
satisfied  if,  besides  producing  a decorative 
page,  it  had  been  proposed  to  give  some  ot 
the  first  painters  of  the  day  an  opportunity 
of  contributing  imaginative  scenes  in  a 
pictorial  form  in  illustration  of  some  of  the 
main  incidents  of  the  poem.  Flat  decorative 
design  is  excellent  in  its  proper  place,  but  it 
is  possible  to  feel  a want  of  something 
beyond  that. 


The  new  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
contains  an  article  on  “The  Earliest 
History  of  Babylonia,”  a review  of  M. 
Sarsec's  “ Decouvertes  en  Chaldee  ” and 
some  other  archmological  works,  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  our  readers.  The 
same  number  contains  also  an  article  on 
“Rembrandt  and  his  Art,'’  a review  of  M. 
Emile  Michel’s  Life  of  Rembrandt,  and  of 
Bartschs’  catalogue  raisonni  of  his  en- 
gravings.   

TWO  old  ecclesiastical  properties  are  in 
the  market.  One  is  Studley  Castle 
(nearly  2,800  acres),  in  the  west  of  Warwick 
shire,  named  after  a stronghold  of  William 
Corbusceon,  or  Corbezon,  temp.  William  I, 
His  successor  (and,  it  is  supposed,  his 
nephew),  Peter,  gave  a mill  and  lands  here 
to  the  Knights  Templar,  and  founded  a 
monastery  for  some  of  the  regular  canons  of 
St.  Augustine,  at  Wicton,  in  Worcestershire, 
who  migrated  thence  to  Studley  in 
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Edward  III.’s  reign.  Peter’s  son  and  heir 
gave  the  advovvson  of  St.  Mary’s  church 
and  patronage  of  the  priory  to  William  de 
Cantilupe,  of  Aston  ; the  priory  next  went, 
with  other  possessions  of  the  Templars,  to 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  1313. 
William  deCantilupe  and  his  son  re-endowed 
the  prior)'-  so  that  at  the  dissolution  its  yearly 
revenue a'mounted  to  125/.  4s. 8d.  HenryVIII. 
bestowed  the  monks'  possessions,  with  the 
manor,  upon  Sir  Edmund  Knightley,  who 
left  five  nieces,  his  co-heiresses,  one  of  whom, 
Joan,  brought  the  monastery  site  in  marriage 
to  John  Knotsford,  of  whose  descendants 
there  are  several  monuments  in  the  church. 
The  house  contained  some  fine  old  furniture 
(lately  sold,  we  believe),  including  a carved 
oak  bedstead,  of  sixteenth-century  workman- 
ship. The  other  property  is  that  of  Scellieres. 
near  Romilly-sur-Seine,  where  are  the  ruins 
of  a Cistercian  abbey  founded  in  1167,  and 
suppressed  in  1790.  Hither  they  brought 
Voltaire’s  body,  in  177S,  from  the  house  of 
the  Marquis  de  Villette.  in  Paris,  at  the 
instance  of  the  then  abb6  commendatory, 
Mignot,  Voltaire's  nephew,  and  his  tomb- 
stone still  remains  in  situ.  Under  a decree 
of  the  National  Assembly,  on  May  S,  1791, 
V’oltaire's  remains  were  exhumed  and  re- 
interred,  July  1 1.  in  the  church  of  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, as  rebuilt  by  Soufflot,  which  in  the 
following  year  was  converted  into  the  Pan- 
ihdon,  and  where,  in  the  vaults,  is  his  now 
empty  tomb. 


A CORRESPONDENT  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  following  remarkable 
editorial  comment  in  the  Magazine  of  Art, 
at  the  conclusion  of  some  correspondence 
arising  out  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Spielmann 
on  " The  Artist's  Ghost  ” : — 

"We  may  further  note  that  the  architectural 
press,  which  usually  calls  attention  to  and  discusses 
every  matter  bearing  upon  the  profession  which  may 
appear  in  the  pages  of  their  contemporaries,  have 
with  one  accord  kept  silence  on  this  matter.  We 
owe  respect  to  their  discretion  if  not  to  their 
courage." 

If  Mr.  Spielmann’s  knowledge  of  other  sub- 
jects he  refers  to  is  no  better  than  his  know- 
ledge of  this  journal,  as  implied  in  the  above 
remark,  his  lucubrations  can  scarcely  be 
worth  very  much.  The  vice  of  designing  and 
drawing  by  proxy  has  been  a constant  subject 
of  comment  in  this  journal  for  years.  We  have 
hardly  ever  commented  on  the  annual  show 
of  drawings  at  the  Academy  Architectural 
Room  for  some  time  back  without  also  com- 
menting strongly  on  the  prevalence  of  the 
draughtsmanelementin  it,  and  the  fact  that  not 
a quarter  of  the  drawings  are  made  by  the  men 
whose  name  they  bear.  We  have  objected  to 
the  five  per  cent,  system  on  the  very  ground 
that  it  encourages  a successful  man  to  do  by 
proxy  more  work  tlian  he  can  do  himself, 
instead  of  charging  higlier,  like  other  success- 
ful artists,  for  his  own  personal  work.  Every- 
thing like  “ ghost  ’’  designing  in  the  architec- 
tural profession  has  had  our  expressed  con- 
tempt for  years,  whenever  any  occasion  for 
alluding  to  the  subject  arose,  or  wlien 
it  did  not  arise.  The  appearance  of  Mr. 
Spielmann's  first  article,  in  July,  was  duly 
noted  in  our  “Magazines  and  Reviews" 
column,  but  as  it  appeared  to  deal  entirely 
with  painting  and  sculpture  we  did 
not  pay  further  attention  to  it.  It 
appears  that  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
article  in  another  number  were  some 
remarks  upon  architects’  “ghosts,"  which 
escaped  our  notice,  as  (incredible  as  it  may 
appear  to  Mr,  Spielmann)  we  have  not 
always  time  or  inclination  to  read  everything 
he  has  written.  Because  we  omitted  to 
notice  the  fact  that  Mr.  Spielmann  had  been 
saying  what  w’e  have  been  saying  for  years, 
we  are  to  be  told  (by  implication)  that  we 
dare  not  touch  on  the  subject ! A more 
characteristic  instance  of  combined  self- 
conceit  and  impertinence  we  have  seldom 
come  across,  even  among  “ art  - critics  ’’ 
(which  is  saying  a good  deal). 


* We  may  add  that  if  Mr.  Spielmann  knew  as  much 
about  the  architectural  profession  as  we  do,  he  would  know 
that,  however  the  pr.actice  of  engaging  draughtsmen  to 


■\T  TRINGTON,  Somerset,  is  to  be  sold; 
V an  estate  of  about  6,000  acres, 
traversed  by  the  river  Yeo,  and  including  a 
part  of  Wrington  Vale,  near  the  Meodip 
Hills,  with  Burrington  Combe,  where  were 
found  two  natural  caverns  containing 
numerous  remains  of  prehistoric  man.  Until 
the  dissolution  Wrington  belonged  to  Glas- 
tonbury ; it  was  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Capel, 
whose  descendant,  the  third  Earl  of  Essex, 
sold  it  to  the  Earl  of  Bath,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  the  Dukes  of  Cleveland.  The 
church  is  famed  for  its  lofty  western  tower, 
of  which  the  second  stage  has  in  each  side 
two  very  high  windows,  with  double  transoms, 
and  separated  by  tall  shafts  ending  in  crock- 
etted  pinnacles.  At  the  tower  angles  are 
double  buttresses,  with  crocketted  gablets  ; 
above  these  rise  four  panelled  and  richly- 
crockelted  pinnacles.  All  the  parapets  have 
open  traceried  work.  In  a thatched  cottage 
(since  removed)  near  the  church  John  Locke 
was  born.  In  the  church  is  a monument  to 
Hannah  More  and  her  sisters,  who  lived 
many  years  in  a cottage  they  built  at  Barley 
Wood,  in  this  parish. 


The  Art  Union  of  London  have  presented 
to  their  subscribers  a large  etching  by 
Mr.  David  Law,  from  the  picture  by  Mr.  J. 
Clayton  Adams  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  last  year.  The  plate  has 
none  of  the  essential  quality  of  etching,  being 
properly  speaking  an  engraving  carried  out 
with  the  etching-needle,  in  that  overfinished 
style  which  is  little  appreciated  by  those 
who  understand  what  “etching"  really  means. 
No  doubt,  however,  the  Art  Union,  which 
caters  for  the  popular  taste,  has  gauged 
prettyaccuratelythe  probable  artistic  standard 
of  its  subscribers,  and  an  Association  which 
(according  to  its  Report)  can  see  in  the 
Tate  Gallery  “an  important  addition  to 
the  architectural  adornment  of  London  ’’ 
can  hardly  be  expected  itself  to  take  a very 
high  sesthetic  standard. 


The  opening  conversazione  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  which  was  held 
in  the  Queen's  Hall  on  Friday  the  I2tli, 
went  off  very  successfully,  and  is  considered 
by  the  members  to  be  one  of  the  best  they 
have  had.  The  large  space  which  the  area  of 
Queen’s  Hall  afforded  for  promenading,  with 
the  option  of  taking  seats  in  either  of  the 
balconies,  of  which  many  availed  themselves 
during  a portion  of  the  evening,  gave  an 
agreeable  sense  of  ease  and  plenty  of  room 
to  move  about,  and  there  was  no  crowding 
except  in  the  refreshment  room,  where  it  is 
nearly  always  inevitable  on  such  occasions, 
during  the  period  of  the  evening  when  a 
common  sympathy  leads  all  present  to  seek 
the  same  goal  at  the  same  lime.  The  Rebec 
Orchestral  Society,  a band  of  about  forty, 
went  through  a programme  whicli  both 
in  selection  and  execution  was  above 
the  average  standard  of  conversazione 
music;  the  Pierrot  Banjo  team  supplied 
the  lighter  element  at  intervals,  and 
though  we  confess  that  we  detest  the 
banjo,  one  or  two  of  the  comic  songs  ex- 
hibited real  humour  and  cleverness.  VVe  had 
even  something  so  classical  and  “advanced" 
as  duets,  by  two  well-known  modern 
French  composers,  for  the  piano  and  organ, 
played  by  Mr.  Leonard  Butler  and  Miss 
Bonavia  ; that  these  were  not  very  successful 
was  the  fault  rather  of  the  composers  than  of 
the  players.  Of  the  things  to  please  the  eye 
(among  which  we  cannot  include  the  perma- 
nent decorations  of  the  hall)  were  some  fine 
carpets  and  rugs  lent  by  Messrs.  Bontor  and 
Messrs.  Turberville  Smith ; hangings  and 
tapestries  from  Messrs.  Barbour  & Co. ; 


make  show  drawings  of  a building  still  prevails,  the  more 
serious  vice  of  signing  a design  made  by  another  man 
belongs  more  to  the  old  than  to  the  new  generation.  Among 
the  younger  generation  of  architects  who  have  acquired 
any  position  or  success  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  all 
carry  out  their  own  designing  personally,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  mere  mech.anical  work.  There  are  no  doubt 
obscure  “architects  and  surveyors”  who  pay  for  other 
men’s  designs,  but  one  is  hardly  bound  to  take  account  of 
the  doings  of  that  class  of  persons,  in  estimating  the  rntfraU 
of  the  profession. 


wall-papers  and  panels  and  friezes  in  copper 
from  Messrs.  JelVrey  & Co. ; wall-papers  and 
tapestries,  a dossal  of  red  velvet  with  gold 
embroidery,  and  an  altar  with  brass  lurniture, 
by  Messrs.  Watts  & Co. ; wall-papers 
by  Messrs.  Ileffer,  Hayward,  and  Essex  & 
Co. : inlaid  cabinets  and  furniture  by  Messrs, 
Collinson  & Lock  ; fabrics  and  carpets  bj 
Messrs.  G.  P.  & J.  Baker  ; sideboards, 
tables,  and  chairs  in  a group,  by  Messrs, 
Waring  & Co.  ; electric  light  fittings  b> 
Messrs.  Farraday  ; and  a collection  of  ancient 
processional  crosses,  wrought  iron  work,  by 
Messrs.  Singer.  Among  the  members'  ex- 
hibits were  photographic  lantern  slides  bj 
the  “A. A.  Camera  Club”;  photographs  or 
the  Architectural  Association's  excursion  tc 
Wells,  by  the  late  (we  regret  to  have  to  say 
J.  L.  Robinson ; various  drawings  b) 
students,  among  them  Mr.  C.  C.  Brewer’: 
travelling  student's  drawings  and  some  gooc 
work  of  the  Association  Colour  Class.  Mr 
Phen^  Spiers  also  lent  some  of  his  water- 
colour drawings.  The  floral  decorationi 
were  by  Messrs.  Wills  & Segar.  It  was 
estimated  that  there  were  about  800  person: 
present. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Londoi 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  thi 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  John  Hutton 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finano 
Committee  the  following  loans  were  granted  01 
the  usual  conditions: — 

To  the  Vestry  of  Fulham — 1,250/.  toward; 
defraying  the  cost  of  certain  works  of  improve 
ment,  paving,  and  sewerage  in  that  parish.  T( 
the  Vestry  of  Islington — 4,400/.  to  defray  tht 
cost  of  paving  with  wood  certain  parts  of  thi 
carriageways  of  St.  Paul’s-road,  Holtoway-road 
and  Park-street  in  that  parish  ; 3,900/.  toward; 
the  cost  of  acquiring  certain  property  fo 
the  improvement  of  the  Norfolk  - squar< 
area,  under  the  Housing  of  the  Workinj 
Classes  Acts,  and  1,350/.  towards  defraying  thi 
cost  of  providing  additional  office  accommodalioi 
at  the  Vestry  Hall  for  the  transaction  of  thi 
business  of  the  \'estry.  (The  Vestry  propose  ti 
lake  off  the  roof  of  their  existing  general  office 
and  to  erect  a large  room  about  62  ft  long  by  3; 
ft.  wide,  with  sub-divisions,  and  to  improve  thi 
elevation  and  re-roof  the  building  at  an  estimatet 
cost  of  1,319/.,  for  which  amount  the  work  ha 
been  agreed  to  be  carried  out).  To  the  Ve.str 
of  St.  Martin-in-the- Fields,  10,500/.  to  defray  thi 
cost  of  re-constructing  certain  brick  and  pipe 
sewers  in  the  Strand.  Adelphi,  and  other  parts  o 
the  parish  ; and  5,350/.  re-borrowed  for  the  pur 
poses  of  the  (jreen-street  improvement.  To  thi 
Islington  Baths  Commissioneis  10,000/.  toward 
defraying  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  public  bath 
and  washhouses.  To  the  School  Board  fo 
lx>ndon  200,000/.  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elemen 
tary  Educational  Acts. 

Applications  wider  the  Building  and  Manage 
ment  Acts. — The  Building  Act  Committee  recom 
mended  that  an  application  by  Messrs.  Landei 
and  Bedells,  on  behalf  of  the  President  anc 
Governors  of  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  for  the  consent  of  the  Council  to  the 
erection  of  a hospital  building  on  the  south  side 
of  City-road,  St.  Luke,  at  the  corner  of  Gayton 
street,  to  the  line  shown  on  the  deposited  plan, 
be  not  granted,  it  being  deemed  unde.sirable  tc 
permit  the  frontage  at  the  portion  of  the  road  ir 
question  to  be  advanced  as  proposed.  It  was  alsc 
considered  that  a much  more  liberal  dedication  0; 
land  to  the  public  should  be  made  than  was  showr 
on  the  plan  submitted. 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

An  application  by  Mr.  K.  H.  Padbury,  for  the 
consent  of  the  Council  ■>  the  substitution  of  duro- 
line  for  glass  in  the:  )i  ^ iclion  of  the  roof  of  a 
covered  way  recently  sanctioned  in  front  of  No.  9, 
Hilldrop-road,  West  Hampstead  as  refused,  as 
the  use  of  duroline  for  the  purpose  proposed  was 
considered  objectionable,  and  having  regard  to 
the  tests  to  which  it  had  been  subjected,  could 
not  be  deemed  to  be  incombustible  material 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  19  of  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act,  1855. 

Appointment  of  Assistant  in  the  Building 
Bratuk. — On  the  recommendation  of  the  Works 
Committee,  Mr.  P'rancis  Ruddle,  who  has  been 
employed  in  the  quotation  branch  of  the  Works 
Department,  was  appointed  for  three  months  on 
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'fobalion  second  assistant  in  the  building  branch 
!t  a salary  of  200/.  per  annum. 

IVbod  Paving. — Mr.  Arter  moved  the  following 
^solution  : — 

I “ That  it  be  refeaed  to  the  Finance  Committee  to 
bnsider  whether  the  term  of  years  for  which  loans 
re  now  granted  to  Vestries  and  District  Boards 
w hard  wood  paving  may  not  properly  be  extended, 
n account  of  the  greater  durability  of  that  wood  as 
ompared  with  the  soft  wood  hitherto  in  use." 

I Mr.  B.  Hopkins  seconded  the  resolution, 
rhich  was  agreed  to. 

1 After  a sitting  of  only  an  hour  and  a half’s 
utation,  the  Council  adjourned. 


:10DEL  LODGING-HOUSES,  SALFORD. 

: We  give  the  ground-plan  of  these  houses, 
;hich  have  just  been  opened.  The  ground-plan 
xplains  itself;  the  dormitories,  on  the  cubicle 
['Stem,  occupy  the  three  floors  over  the  dining- 
i)om  and  day-room.  The  cubicle  divisions  are 
f sheet-steel.  Each  cubicle  against  the  wall  has 
I window,  part  of  which  is  hung  on  pivots,  so 
.tat  the  inmate  may  command  extra  ventilation 
|»r  himself  without  interfering  with  the  general 
enlilation  of  the  ward. 

from  the  ceiling  of  each  room  a foul-air  out- 
;;t-shaft  runs  up  to  the  roof,  where  it  terminates 
i a cross  tube  running  from  one  side  of  the  roof 
) the  other,  with  louvre  outlets  ; so  that  the 
'ind,  from  whichever  direction  it  blows,  may 
Tcale  an  “ exhaust  ” at  one  or  the  other  end  of 
ie  cross  tuble. 

The  fresh  air  inlets  are  all  provided  near  the 
oor  level.  Those  in  the  dormitories  are  all 
onstructed  so  as  to  bring  the  air  into  the  aisles 
r passages,  not  into  the  cubicles,  and  the  heating 
oils  are  so  arranged  that  the  cold  air  impinges 
pon  them  and  may  be  warmed  before  being 
istributed  through  the  room.  In  the  day-room 
oe  fresh  air  is  admitted  through  the  Gallon 
i-oves,  and  is  warmed  to  a comfortable  tempera- 
-ire  before  distribution.  The  dining-room  will 
nly  be  used  for  short  periods,  and  the  opening 
■nndows  will  suffice  for  its  adequate  ventilation. 

The  whole  construction  of  the  building  is,  as 
ir  as  possible,  fire- resisting.  The  floors  of  the 
ormitnries  and  day-rooms  are  of  solid  planks, 


grooved  and  fitted  with  iron  tongues ; the  stair- 
treads  are  ;of  greenheart  timber,  carried  on  steel 
framework  ; the  cubicle  divisions  are  of  sheet 
steel.  The  floors  of  kitchen,  scullery,  and  bath- 
room are  constructed  of  rolled  steel  joists  and 
concrete.  The  contractors  for  the  main  building 
were  Messrs.  Wm.  Southern  & Sons,  and  the 
plans,  specifications,  and  quantities  were  pre- 
pared in  the  office  of  the  Borough  Engineer,  Mr. 
Corbett.  Mr.  T.  B.  I’atterson  has  acted  as  Clerk 
of  Works. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Market,  Weston-super-Mare, —The  result 
of  the  competition  for  new  Market,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  has  just  been  declared.  The  ist  premiated 
design  is  by  Messrs,  Price  and  Wooler,  of  W^eston- 
super-Mare  ; the  2nd,  by  Messrs.  S.  J.  Wilde  and 
Bryan,  also  of  Weston-super-Mare  ; and  the  3rd, 
by  Mr.  Daniel  Arkell,  of  Birmingham. 

1 1 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Shekfiei.d  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — The  annual  conversazione  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  Cutlers’  Hall,  on  the 
nth  inst.,  when  a large  number  of  guests 
assembled,  and  witnessed  the  presentation  of 
prizes  to  the  successful  students.  This,  though 
not  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Society 
has  held  gatherings  of  a similar  character, 
is  a departure  from  the  procedure  of  previous 
years,  the  council  considering  it  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Society  if  the  ceremony  were 
made  of  a more  public  character.  In  the  course 
of  a brief  address,  the  President,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Gibbs,  having  referred  to  the  exhibition  of 
sketches  ana  measured  drawings  of  ancient 
buildings  in  the  district,  executed  during  the 
summer  months  by  the  younger  associates  and 
students  of  the  Society,  went  on  to  say  that  as 
that  was  the  first  occasion  upon  which  they  had 
had  a considerable  number  of  visitors  at  an  open- 
ing meeting,  he  might  explain  that  the  work  of 
the  society  was  largely  educational.  They 
carried  on  their  work  in  the  form  of  lectures  and 
discussions  on  special  subjects,  and  the  formation 
of  a library  for  the  benefit  of  all  their  members, 
and  iyi  the  forip  of  classes  on  the  study  of 


the  history  and  styles  of  architecture,  sketching, 
designing,  and  surveying  and  levelling  for 
the  benefit  of  the  younger  members.  The  exhibits 
of  the  sketching  class  shown  that  evening  were 
only  a small  part  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
society.  He  hoped  the  work  of  the  olher  classes 
would  be  as  fully  exhibited  next  year.  The  Society 
was  also  active  in  matters  relating  to  professional 
practice,  and  desired,  whilst  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  profession,  to  command  the 
respect  of  the  general  public  by  maintaining  the 
honour  of  its  members  and  the  standard  of  their 
ability  to  solve  successfully  the  complex  problems 
of  modern  building.  At  the  request  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Royal  Institute,  he  called  special  atten- 
tion to  the  new  examination  in  architecture  and 
to  the  new  form  of  application  for  architects  and 
chief  assistants.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  prizes  to  the  members  of  the 
sketching  class.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Chapman  for  sketches  and 
measured  drawings  of  parts  of  the  churches  of 
Ecclesfield,  Whilwell,  Beauchief  Abbey,  South 
Anston,  and  Laughten-en-le-Morthen,  and  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  ; and  the  second 
prize  to  Mr.  C.  Amory  Teather  for  drawings 
of  the  same  buildings. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — 
The  second  lecture  of  the  Session  of  this  Association 
was  delivered  in  the  rooms,  114,  West  Campbell- 
street,  on  Tuesday  evening — Mr.  A.  N.  Paterson 
in  the  chair — when  Mr.  P.  McGregor  Chalmers, 
F.S.A.Scot.,  read  a paper  on  “ The  Abbeys  and 
Cathedrals  of  Scotland.”  He  pointed  out  that 
local  tradition  is  often  interesting,  but,  as  a fabric 
reared  by  memory  and  imagination,  it  can  aid  us 
but  little  where  scientific  accuracy  is  required.  It 
might  be  thought  that  in  the  mass  of  literature 
published  since  Scott  revived  the  interest  of 
Scotchmen  in  the  beauty  of  their  own  country 
and  its  history,  there  would  be  found  all  the 
material  necessary  for  the  history  of  our  Abbeys 
and  Cathedrals.  Closer  acquaintance,  however, 
showed  that  it  is  seldom  more  than  a local 
tradition.  The  writers  generally  have  been 
men  of  culture,  but  with  few  exceptions  had  no 
knowledge  of  art.  When  we  turned  to  ancient 
charters  we  might  ‘hipk  we  had  at  lest  found 
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some  foundation,  but  the  writings  of  past  ages 
had  been  a most  prolific  source  of  error.  An 
illustration  in  point  occurred  in  the  charters 
relating  to  the  building  of  the  central  tower  of 
Glasgow  Cathedral ; a part  of  the  erection  which 
was  commonly  attributed  to  Bishop  Wishart. 
The  lecturer  showed  that  this  was  erroneous,  and 
that  the  tower  really  erected  by  Wishart,  and 
restored  by  Lander,  was  the  north-western  tower 
removed  sixty  years  ago.  It  was  a favourite 
practice  for  a local  magnate  or  chief  prelate  to  have 
his  arms  carv’ed  on  the  building  erected  or  restored 
by  him,  and  in  this  connexion  he  argued  that  the 
arms  of  Archbishop  Blackader  which  appear  on 
the  remarkable  aisle  of  Car  Fergus  were  not  a 
record  of  building,  but  only  of  restoration.  The 
presence  of  names  or  arms  was  not  an  infallible 
guide  to  us  in  our  study — that  infallible  guide 
must  be  found  in  the  art  itself.  Mr.  Chalmers 
afterwards  exhibited  a series  of  views  by  limelight, 
covering  the  country  from  Kirkwall  to  Durham, 
and  from  St.  Andrews  to  Iona,  arranged  in 
chronological  order.  At  the  close  the  lecturer 
received  a hearty  vote  of  thanks. 


GRILLES  AT  ST.  OUEN,  ROUEN. 

These  grilles  are  most  probably  the  work  of 
Nicholas  Flambart,  a smith  who  flourished  in 
Rouen  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  They  bear  the  inscription  : “ fait  ” — 
“e — FiNi” — “JTIN  ” — “ 1747.”  The  iron  used 
is  in.  sq.  for  framing  and  supports  to 
pediment,  i in.  sq.  for  panelling ; scrolls, 
i in.  by  § in.,  g in.  by  ^ in.,  and  | in.  round. 
The  foliage  is  cut  from  J-in.  and  -j’^-in.  sheet- 
metal,  rivetted  to  the  scroll-work.  The  bases 
and  cornices  are  built  up  with  sheet-metal  on 
frames.  The  gates  and  railing  to  the  side  chapels 
are  also  in  this  style,  and  are  probably  from  the 
same  hand.  There  is  remarkable  flow  of  line  and 
freedom  in  the  forging  of  the  leafage. 

B.  J.  Fletcher. 


ffiooks. 

Modern  Methods  of  Sewage  Disposal  for  Tokens, 
Public  Institutions,  and  Isolated  Houses.  By 
Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jun.,  M.Inst.C.K.  New 
York  ; D.  Van  Nostrand  Company.  London  ; 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  & Company,  Limited. 
1S94.  Pp.  vi.,  252. 

BHEN  the  history  of  the  technical  literature 
of  this  century  comes  to  be  written,  a con- 
siderable section  will  have  to  be  devoted 
to  works  on  sewage-disposal,  and  among  these 
honourable  mention  will,  we  believe,  be  made  of 
Mr.  Waring’.snew  book.  It  is  not  a large  book — 
indeed,  it  might,  in  comparison  with  some  other 
works  on  the  subject,  be  called  a little  book — but 
it  is  an  extremely  useful  and  interesting  one. 
The  author  has  not  contented  himself  with  merely 
collecting  a mass  of  information,  cutting  it  up 
into  chapters,  and  calling  the  resultant  medley  a 
book,  but  he  has  carefully  collated  his  informa- 
tion, and  arranged  it  in  an  orderly  fashion.  The 
result  is  a book  which  gives  the  newest  theories 
and  data  of  sewage-disposal  clearly  and  concisely, 
and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use  to 
students  and  to  those  laymen  whose  public  duties 
may  induce  them  to  acquire  a general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  leading  principles  of  the  subject. 
The  book  does  not  pretend  to  go  minutely  into 
practical  details,  and  the  engineer  will  have  to 
look  elsewhere  for  such  information,  but  it 
certainly  fulfils  the  author's  intentions  of  providing 
a book  which  “will  have  some  value  and  will 
offer  some  suggegtion  for  engineers,”  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  will  be  of  use  to  “ sewerage- 
committee  men  and  others  who  may  have  occa- 
sion to  look  at  the  subject  from  the  layman's 
point  of  view.”  The  two  chapters  on  “ Sewage 
Disposal  for  Hotels  and  Large  Institutions,”  and 
“Sewage-Disposal  for  Village  and  Country 
Houses,”  are  of  especial  interest  to  architects  ; 
the  former  chapter  shows  the  adaptation  of  broad 
irrigation  to  several  buildings,  and  the  latter 
describes  sub-irrigation  as  applied  to  isolated 
dwellings.  Eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-two  illus- 
'rations  in  the  book  occur  in  this  latter  chapter, 
and  the  description  of  the  works  is  in  this 
case  full  and  exact.  Mr.  Waring  is  in  favour 
of  the  separate-sewerage  system,  and  of  lacd- 
treatment  of  sewage  (either  by  irrigation  or  filtra- 
tion, both,  however,  intermittent },  although  he 
does  not,  of  course,  say  that  chemical  precipita- 
tion is  never  desirable. 

The  valuable  reports  prepared  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  liealth  (iSSS  to  1S94) 
are  largely  drawn  upon,  especially  in  the 
chapters  on  “The  Theory  of  Decomposition” 
and  “Chemical  Treatment.”  English  authorities 
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are  also  frequently  quoted,  although  hfr.  Waring  j 
makes  bold  to  say  that  “in  considering  the, 
requirements  of  disposal,  we  [i.e.,  Americans]  ^ 
should  not  be  too  much  influenced  by  the  experi- 
ence and  practice  of  England,  where  a natural  ^ 
tendency  to  conservatism  has  led  to  the  continued  ' 
use  of  methods  which  would  not  have  been  | 
adopted  bad  engineers  known  twenty  years  ago  I 
what  is  well  known  now.”  ! 

In  issuing  an  English  edition  of  this  book,  j 
attention  should  have  been  called  to  the  facts  | 
that  American  sewage  is  much  more  dilute  than  ' 
English,  and  that  the  American  gallon  is  to  the  j 
English  gallon  as  8*33  is  to  10.  As  this  has  not  I 
been  done,  the  figures  relating  to  filtration,  &c. , | 
may  mislead  the  English  reader.  The  volume, 
we  may  add,  is  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and 
contains  an  excellent  index.  We  heartily  com- 
mend the  book  alike  to  the  student  of  sanitary 
engineering  and  to  the  layman  who  desires  a 
careful  and  interesting  guide  to  the  subject  of 
sewage-disposal. 


Sanitary  Work  in  the  Smaller  lounts 

Villages.  By  Charles  Slagg,  A.M.Inst.C. 
Third  edition,  enlarged.  London : Cros 
Lockwood  &:  Son.  18^93-  Tp-  270. 

The  careful  reader  of  the  title-page  of  this  bo 
will  gather  that  this  is  merely  an  enlarged,  a 
not  a revised,  edition.  A publisher's  note  t( 
us  that  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  author 
January,  1893,  no  revision  has  been  aitempfi 
and  that  the  present  issue  “is  substantially 
reprint  of  the  second  edition  with  the  addition 
a reference  (p.  241)  to  the  ‘^^ate^  Compan 
(Regulation  of  Powers)  Act  ’ of  1887,  and  of 
Ai’PENDi.x,  in  which  is  set  out  Part  HI.  of  I 
‘ Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act’of  _i8< 
relating  to  Sanitary  Work.”  These  additit 
are  apparently  so  much  padding  inserted  for  I 
sake  of  placing  the  word  “enlarged”  on  I 
, title-page  of  the  book.  The  book  is  really  I 
I second  edition,  and  is  therefore  about  ten  ye. 
I post-dated,  and  most  of  the  information  contait 
[ in  it  actually  dates  from  the  sixties  or  ea 
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.seventies.  No  wonder,  then,  that  nearly  every 
chapter  fails  to  give  information  which  the 
modern  student  ought  to  know,  or  gives  informa- 
tion which  he  would  do  well  not  to  know.  Section 
VI.,  Part  I.,  on  the  “Dampness  of  Houses,” 
begins  with  the  statement  that  “ it  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  the  many  evil  effects  of  dampness  of 
the  floors  upon  which,  and  the  walls  against 
which,  people  lodge,”  and  yet  not  a word  is  said 
fts  to  preventing  the  dampness  of  floors  by  an 
a«phalte  layer,  or  of  walls  by  a vertical  asphalte 
damp-course  or  by  a cavity.  The  drainage  of  the 
subsoil  of  dwellings  is  not  insisted  upon,  this 
being  “ a question  to  be  determined  rather  by  the 
doctor  than  by  the  engineer”  (!)  ; and  even  when 
!it  may  be  considered  advisable  to  drain  the  sub- 
soil, the  author  appears  to  consider  {f.  pp.  92, 
94,  and  98)  that  the  only  method  is  to  leave  the 
Clipper  halves  of  the  joints  of  the  sew'age-drains 
unstopped  with  clay  or  cement.  None  of  the 
specially-jointed  drain-pipes  are  mentioned  except 
Stanford’s;  Hassall’s,  Archer’s,  the  “Cronin,” 
and  others  are  beyond  the  publisher’s  or  editor’s 


ken.  Even  “wash-down  ” closets,  valve  closets, 
pedestal  closets,  and  closets  like  Duckett’s, 
flushed  by  waste  water,  are  not  referred  to. 
The  subject  of  cast-iron  drains  is  dismissed 
in  five  lines.  Nothing  is  said  about  lead 
soil-pipes,  or  glass-lined  iron  pipes,  or  about 
soil-pipe  ventilators.  The  different  forms  of 
lead-traps  for  bath  and  lavatory  wastes  are  not 
considered.  The  purification  of  sewage  is  said 
to  be  “ essentially  a chemical  one,  either  natural- 
chemical  or  artificial-chemical,”  as  if  the  re- 
searches of  Warington,  Frankland,  and  others, 
respecting  the  biological  aspect  of  the  question, 
had  never  been  made.  The  remarks  on  the 
cleansing  properties  of  different  kinds  of  soil  are 
remarkably  inexact;  “A  clayey  soil  seems  to 
possess  the  requisite  properties  in  a greater  degree 
than  others ; but  if  the  land  be  a stiff  retentive 
clay  it  is  so  dense,  of  itself,  that  a larger  area  is 
required,  while  sand  of  itself  has  no  purifying 
properties  other  than  those  which  porosity  gives 
it.”  In  the  sections  relating  to  water-supply, 

; although  seven  or  eight  pages  are  devoted  to  a 


discussion  of  water-supplies  obtained  from  moor- 
land areas,  nothing  whatever  is  said  of  the  solvent 
action  of  such  water  on  lead  pipes,  and  the 
consequent  danger  of  lead-poisoning  to  those  who 
habitually  partake  of  it.  We  could  say  more,  but 
we  have  said  enough  to  show  how  out-of-date  the 
book  now  is.  When  first  published,  it  could 
honestly  be  described  as  good,  but  it  cannot  now, 
and  the  publishers  are  undoubtedly  injuring  their 
own  reputation  by  re-issuing  such  books  as  this 
without  thorough  revision. 


Refuse  Destructors,  'ivilh  Results  up  to  Present 
Time;  second  and  revised  edition;  a Hand- 
book for  Municipal  Officers,  Town  Councillors, 
and  others  interested  in  Town  Sanitation.  By 
Charles  Jones,  M.Inst.C.E.,  &c.  With  a 
Paper  on  The  Utilisation  of  To'vn  Refuse  for 
Poorer  Prodnetion.  By  Tho.\ia.s  Tomlinson- 
B.E..  A.M.I.C.E.  With  numerous  Diagrams 
London  ; Biggs  & Co.  1894. 

The  nucleus  of  this  volume  is  the  substance  of  a 
paper  read  l^y  Mr.  Jones  at  a meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers 
at  Leicester  tn  July,  1887.  To  this  Mr.  Tomlin- 
son’s article  on  “ The  Utilisation  of  Town  Refuse 
for  Power  Production  ” has  I'een  added  ; Mr. 
J.  II.  Cox,  M.Inst.C.E.,  contributes  an  account 
of  the  disposal  of  town-refuse  in  Bradford  ; Mr. 
H.  P.  Boulnois,  M.Inst.C.E.,  writes  briefly 
on  the  disposal  of  refuse  in  Liverpool ; and 
Mr.  C.  H.  Lowe  on  that  in  Hampstead  ; 
while  the  Scotsman  is  quoted  respecting  the 
Powderhall  Destructor  at  Edinburgh.  To 
the  sevenly-tliree  pages  occupied  by  the  matter 
just  mentioned,  there  are  added  about  fifty-six 
pages  given  by  the  engineers  and  surveyors  of 
forty-six  boroughs,  &c.,  to  thirty-one  questions 
asked  by  Mr.  Jones  respecting  the  destructors  at 
work  in  those  places.  Twenty-four  clear  and 
practical  plates,  in  illustration  of  different  kinds 
of  destructors,  &c. , complete  the  volume.  We 
may  say  that  Liv^t’s  destructor,  now  in  operation 
at  Halifax,  is  not  mentioned;  this  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  it  is  an  interesting  attempt  to  utilise 
town-refuse  for  the  production  of  electricity  for 
lighting  the  town.  The  book  contains  much 
valuable  information  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
any  single  volume,  but  so  ill-digested  that  reading 
it  becomes  burdensome.  The  preface  tells  us 
that  “the  author  lays  no  claim  to  what  is 
generally  termed  authorship.”  It  is  a pity  that  he 
did  not  aspire  to  the  honour  ; had  he  done  so 
the  book  would  probably  have  been  much  more 
valuable  than  it  is. 


Elementary  Drawing ; Being  a Few  Practical 
Hints  for  Art  Stiidcnis  and  Teachers.  By  H. 
Foster  Newel,  Assistant  Master  of  Birming- 
ham Municipal  School  of  Art.  London  : 
Chapman  & Hall.  1S94. 

For  a small  elementary  book,  this  is  a very  good 
one.  Its  teaching  is  very  clear  and  intelligible,  and 
marked  by  sound  common-sense  in  regard  to  the 
aims  and  methods  of  drawing.  The  author  sets 
out  from  the  commencement  by  urging  the  in- 
valuable habit  of  thought  accompanying  drawing; 
of  getting  a clear  perception  of  the  construction 
and  meaning  of  an  object  before  endea\  ouring  to 
represent  it ; and  carefully  considering  the  mean- 
ing and  intent  of  each  line  before  drawing 
it.  “The  more  intricate  or  full  of  detail  a 
copy  may  be,  the  more  construction  will  it  con- 
tain, and  therefore  the  more  constructive  should 
be  the  method  of  drawing  it.  By  this  means  we 
shall  build  up  our  copy  upon  the  same  lines  upon 
which  it  was  designed.”  The  few  illustrations 
given  show  very  clearly  the  best  method  of  doing 
this  ; and  this  application  of  thought  and  obser- 
vation going  concurrently  with  the  pencil  is  kept 
in  view  throughout  the  following  chapters,  which 
treat  successively  of  model  drawing,  drawing 
from  casts,  shading  from  models,  brush-work,  &c. 
The  book  is  a small  and  inexpensive  one,  but  a 
most  useful  primer  for  the  beginner  in  drawing. 


Lead  - poisoning  and  the  West  Riding 
COUNTV  Council'. —The  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee of  the  West  Riding  C;ounty  Council  have  had 
under  consideration  complaints  of  lead-poisoning, 
as  to  which  they  have  been  asked  to  hold  inquiries 
and  make  experiments  with  the  view  of  finding  a 
remedy.  They  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  cannot  undertake  to  hold  inquiries,  but  they 
have  directed  the  Riding  Solicitor  to  communicate 
with  the  Local  Government  Board  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  powers  by  which  County  Councils  can 
prohibit  the  use  of  lead-pipes  in  connexion  with  any 
public  water  supply. 
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Plan  ar  BaTh  l^el 

Plan  of  Dtsigti  by  Messrs.  Baggallay  ^^Bristowe  for  Ireatmeiit  of  the  Roman  Bath  at  Bath,  and  the  proposed  ne^v  Buildings. 


Qreat"  Roman  Bath 


3IIustration0. 

DESIGN  FOR  COVERING  IN  THE 
“GREAT  ROMAN  BATH”  AT  BATH. 

nlllS  drawing  illustrates  a design  submitted 
in  a recent  competition.  The  problem 
was  to  cover  in  the  old  bath  and  erect  a 
terrace,  or  gallery,  in  it  with  as  little  injury  to  exist- 
ing remains,  and  as  little  outrage  to  the  genius  loci, 
as  might  be.  It  seemed  to  the  authors  that  the 
latter  condition  could  be  best  fulfilled  by  allowing 
the  ancient  remains  to  rule  the  modem  design,  at 
least  in  its  main  lines,  and  by  avoiding  any 
features  and  detajls  of  an  obtrusively  non- 


Roman  character.  The  unforeseen  result  was 
the  production  of  a design  which  has  led 
critics  to  call  it  a “restoration,”  though, 
archteologically,  it  would  be  a very  incorrect 
and  improbable  one.  The  authors  have  been 
condemned  as  wanting  in  respect  for  the 
remains,  because  they  proposed  to  build  upon 
the  stumps  of  the  old  piers  ; but  with  all  respect 
to  the  authorities  who  have  supported  this  view, 
and  the  covering  of  the  site  with  a single-span 
roof,  they  believe  that  more  respect  would  have 
been  shown  to  these  remains  by  putting  them 
again  to  their  original  use,  and  by  accepting 
their  suggestion  for  the  treatment  of  the  super- 
struptyre,  than  by  leaving  them  as  mere  objects  of 


curiosity  to  visitors,  or  of  interest  to  dilell 
antiquarians.  Even  if  it  had  been  necessai 
re-bed  some  of  the  old  stones,  neither  by  that 
by  covering  over  the  existing  top  beds  of  the  ] 
would  any  evidence  of  the  slightest  scientific  v 
to  archxologists  have  been  destroyed,  while  cc 
ing  the  site  with  a single-span  roof  certainly  s< 
like  a wanton  insult  to  the  original  designers 
to  the  architectural  associations  of  the  place, 
may  be  incidentally  remarked  that  the  piers  s 
to  monopolise  the  case  of  the  objectors,  nor 
whom  have  a word  to  say  against  building  1 
the  surrounding  walls. 

Baggallay  & Bristow 
* * ^Ye  fear  we  are  among  the  critics 
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Ran  ar  Sfreer  [zwl 

Plan  of  Design  by  I\Iessrs.  Baggaltay  ^ Brisiowe  for  Trealiuenl  of  the  Roman  Bath  at  Bath,  and  the  proposed  nciv  Buildings. 


ated,  but  Messrs.  Baggallay  & Bristowe  are 
.e  welcome  to  their  say  on  the  matter,  and 
e made  out  a very  good  case  from  their  point 
iew.  We  give  the  plans  of  their  design  for 
treatment  of  the  bath  and  the  adjoining 
dings,  which  obtained  the  third  premium  in 
competition,  and  which  under  the  circum- 
iccs  (which  most  of  our  readers  will  remember) 
3ur  opinion  had  the  legitimate  claim  to  the 
md  premium. — Ei>. 


)RROWSTONE  LODGE,  SCOTLAND. 

HIS  design  was  made  for  a house  on  a steep 
side,  with  a magnificent  view  up  Deeside, 
ch  explains  the  large  gazabo  in  the  roof, 
t of  an  older  house  has  been  incorporated  in 
design ; the  circular  room  to  the  left  of  the 
ance  hall  and  the  room  to  the  right  retaining 
old  walls  ; the  rest  is  new. 
he  materials  intended  are  local  grey  granite 
ins  and  dressings,  with  rough-cast  for  the 
Is  and  small  grey  slates  for  the  roof. 

Ir,  Reginald  BlomCeld,  M. A.,  is  th€  archi- 


DESIGN  FOR  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AND 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOL,  ST.  HELEN’S. 
This  design  was  made  for  a competition  held 
in  the  summer  of  last  year.  The  general  character 
of  the  proposed  building,  its  position,  and  the 
sum  to  be  spent  on  it,  account  largely  for  the 
simple  lines  and  grouping  of  the  design. 

Gerald  C.  Horsley. 


DESIGN  FOR  FRIEZES. 

The  upper  and  larger  of  these  designs,  by  Mr. 
Paton  Wilson,  was  intended  for  a hunting-Iodge, 
and  designed  specially  to  repeat  round  a room. 
It  would  be  painted  in  oil. 

The  other  design,  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Atkins,  is 
intended  for  a boudoir  or  morning-room,  it  being  a 
conventional  treatment  of  the  crocus,  emblematical 
of  the  “awakening  of  spring.”  The  colouring 
(in  the  original  drawing)  is  kept  soft  and  subdued, 
being  in  tints  of  cream,  buff,  russet,  sage-greens, 
and  flesh,  executed  in  oils,  the  whole  having  a 
mellow  dull  effect  (unglazed). 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

THE  R.I.B.A.  EXAMINATIONS. 

Sir, — Probationers  preparing  for  the  Intermediate 
Examination  will  have  read,  if  not  with  entire  satis- 
faction, certainly  with  none  but  feelings  of  gratitude 
towards  the  writer,  the  letter  by  *' A.R.I.B,A.'’  in 
last  week's  Builder,  calling  attention  to  the  some- 
what irregular  manner  in  which  Instructions  to 
Students  are  issued  by  the  Institute. 

Hitherto,  no  doubt,  these  instructions  have  been 
regarded,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  testimonies  of 
study  were  concerned,  as  being  unchangeable,  like 
the  “laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,"  and  it  is  a 
serious  matter  for  any  student  to  learn  at  the  last 
moment  that  alterations  in  the  syllabus,  of  which  no 
official  intimation  has  reached  him,  necessitate  the 
preparation  of  fresh  drawings.  I know  a case  where 
the  particular  sheet  your  correspondent  calls  atten- 
tion to  is  nearly  completed,  according  to  instructions 
published  in  the  Kalendar,  and  would,  perhaps,  but 
for  " A.  R.I.B.A. ’s  ” letter,  have  been  submitted  to 
Ihe  Institute,  and  just  possibly  have  disqualified  the 
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candidate  for  examination.  The  instructions  referring 
to  this  drawing,  as  given  in  the  Kalendar  for  1891-92, 
and  in  "The  Examinations"  for  1893-94,  read 
thus: — "One  sheet  showing  ...  at  l^t  three 
varieties  each  of  timber  floors  and  of  combined  iron 
and  timber  floors,"  but  on  the  application  form 
dated  ir. 1. 94,  which  "A.R.I.B.A."  mentions,  they 
read  thus  " One  sheet  showing  ...  at  least  two 
varieties  of  each  of  the  following  floors — viz., 
framed-floor,  combined  iron  and  timber,  and  fire- 
resisting." 

The  "ambiguous  terms"  alluded  to  by 
"A.R.I.B.A."  (some  of  which  are  considerably 
modified  in  the  instructions  on  the  application  form 
already  quoted  from),  cannot  fail  to  perplex  a 
student,  and,  should  he  apply  to  the  Institute  for 
guidance,  he  will  most  likely  be  told,  as  I was,  that 
" the  interpretation  of  the  instructions  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  candidate." 

Probationers  presenting  themselves  for  the  forth- 
coming examinations  should  send  early  for  applica- 
tion forms,  allowing  sufficient  time  for  amending 
drawings  to  comply  with  any  new  regulations  the 
authorities  at  Conduit-street  may  think  it  advan- 
tageous to  make. 

A Perplexed  Pkobationer. 


Zbc  Stu^cnre  Column. 


DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
SUPPLY.  — XVI. 


FIBROUS  PLASTERERS’  PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION. 

Sir,— I should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 


THE  PURIFICATION  OF  WATER-FILTRATION. 
s^IIE  methods  of  “purifying”  or  rendering 
a n water  suitable  for  domestic  consumption 
are  aeration,  subsidence,  precipitation, 
straining,  and  fdtration. 


readers  of  your  journal  to  the  latest  act  of  tyranny 
and  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  organising  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  of  Operative  Plasterers 
to  the  members  of  the  above  registered  trade 
society.  Finding  himself  beaten  at  every  other 
point,  he  has  at  last  induced  the  Building  Trades' 
Federation  to  withdraw  all  the  federated  workmen 
from  Messrs.  Coils  & Co.'s  job.  the  Pavilion  Theatre, 
Whitechapel,  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  be 
will  drive  us  into  joining  his  society  or  leaving  the 
trade  altogether.  As  we  intend  to  do  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  he  may  find  to  his  cost  that  we 
also  hope  to  obtain  the  support  of  those  men_,  both 
employers  and  workmen,  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
federation  ticket,  and  consider  that  the  mechanic  or 
labourer  in  the  building  trade  has  every  right,  both 
human  and  divine,  to  work  for  his  living  at  his  trade 
or  calling  without  fear  or  favour. 

As  a society  formed  on  protective  lines,  yet  con- 
forming in  every  way  with  their  arrangements  when 
working  on  jobs  where  federated  and  other  men  have 
been  employed,  and  having  successfully  held  our 
own  in  spite  of  slanderous  and  misleading  state- 
ments. which  have  been  refuted  in  both  the  Radical 
and  Conservative  Press,  it  seems  very  hard  that  we 
should  be  so  persistently  misunderstood.  The  pre- 
text for  this,  their  latest  aggression,  is  that  we  are 
working  for  Messrs.  S.  Wright  & Co.,  fibrous  plas- 
terers, of  Crown  Works.  Amherst-road,  Hackney, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  their  displeasure 
(in  that  case  through  misrepresentation)  some  two 
years  ago,  and  as  some  of  our  members  who  were 
then  working  for,  and  were  well  satisfied  with  their 
treatment  by.  that  firm  would  not  leave  their  work 
at  the  dictation  of  the  official  of  a union  they  were 
not  members  of,  and  did  not  believe  in,  they  have 
been  persecuted  in  everyway  that  can  be  conceived. 

E.  Maskall, 

Sec.  Fibrous  and  Solid  Plasterers’  Protective 
Association. 


SCREENING  OF  HEATED  FLUES. 

— Will  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents 
offer  suggestions  for  treating  the  kitchen  flue  of  an 
hotel,  running  up  five  stories,  which  becomes  so 
healed  as  to  make  the  rooms  tvj  ro/eit-  unpleasantly 
hot,  besides  being  a source  of  danger  ? Is  there  a 
reliable  asbestos  plaster  with  which  to  parge  it? 

The  flue  is  13^  in.  square,  and  runs  quite  vertically 
for  nearly  60  ft.  “ The  flue-walls  are  4^  inches  thick. 

" Firei’ROof." 


COLOURING  PLANS  ON  DEEDS. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  if  there  be 
any  chemical  to  make  coloiu'  and  Indian  ink  /A- 
t-rrn/v  on  parchment?  E.  H. 

*,*  Water-colours  may  be  made  to  lie  evenly  on 
parchment  by  mixing  them  with  " Ox-gall,”  which 
may  be  bought  of  any  artist's  colourman.  Ink  is 
made  to  run  evenly  on  it  by  the  application  of 
"pounce,"  a powder  procured  from  law  stationers, 

—Ed. 


Aeration  is  a natural  process  of  oxidation,  the 
atmosphere  acting  on  matter  in  solution,  this 
action  being  facilitated  by  forming  cascades  and 
fountains  to  agitate  and  break  up  the  water  into 
thin  sheets  and  spray.  This  method  is  employed 
by  the  West  Gloucester  Water  Company  at 
Frampton  Cotterill  to  get  rid  of  the  large  amount 
of  dissolved  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contained  in 
the  water,  which  by  this  means  is  rendered  bright 
and  palatable.  Exposure  to  the  atmosphere  has 
the  effect  of  softening  hard  waters  by  releasing  the 
loosely-combined  carbonic  acid  and  precipitating 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  but  in  such  cases  there  is 
great  liability  to  develop  vegetable  growth.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  aeration  through  the  use  of 
fountain  inlets  in  destroying  alga?  have  been 
proved — in  two  instances  with  remarkable  results 
The  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  running  streains 
in  rivers  and  channels  is  well  known,  the  organic 
impurities  being  brought  in  contact  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  gradually  oxidised 
and  rendered  innocuous. 

Sul'sidence  is  a process  of  settlement  or  gravita- 
tion of  matter  held  in  suspension',  its  rapidity 
depending  on  the  specific  gravity  or  fineness  of 
the  matter  to  be  deposited.  This  action  is  con- 
tinually proceeding  in  storage  reservoirs  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  water,  as  well  as  in  the  settling  ponds, 
residuum  lodges  and  shallow  reservoirs,  which  are 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  are  usually 
a preparatory  stage  for  filtration. 

Precipitation  of  certain  impurities  is  produced 
by  the  addition  of  a precipitant,  the  most 
economical  being  caustic  lime.  A certain  quan- 
tity of  lime  is  added  to  a measured  quantity  of 
water  in  a tank,  forming  what  is  known  as  lime 
water  ; the  clear  liquid  is  drawn  off  by  a float-pipe 
into  another  tank,  and  the  water  to  be  softened  is 
added  to  it,  the  action  being  as  follows  : — The 
caustic  lime  combines  with  the  loosely-combined 
carbonic  acid  in  the  water,  forming  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  is  precipitated  along  with  the  carbon- 
ates already  in  solution.  The  lime  process  was 
patented  by  Dr.  Thomas  Clarke,  of  Aberdeen, 
in  1841,  and  all  the  more  recent  methods  are 
based  on  this  principle.  It  has  been  success- 
fully applied  in  several  waterworks,  both  for 
domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  among 
the  towns  using  one  or  more  of  the  recent 
methods  may  be  mentioned  Colne  \ alley,  South- 
ampton, Wellingboro,  Saffron  Walden,  St. 
Helen’s,  and  Stroud.  The  cost  of  softening,  to  the 
extent  of  removing  from  ten  to  twenty-four  degrees 
of  hardness,  varies  from  \d.  to  ^d.  per  1,000 
gallons.  The  hardness  of  water  is  slated  in 
degrees,  each  degree  rejiresenling  one  grain  of 
carbonate  of  lime  per  gallon,  and  is  found  by 
noting  the  quantity  of  standard  soap  soUilion 
required  to  produce  a permanent  lather  in  a 
gallon  of  the  water.  The  composition  of  elear 
lime-water  being  constant  it  is  found  that  if  the 
degrees  of  hardness  are  divided  into  130  it  will 
approximately  give  the  number  of  gallons  of  the 
water  which  can  be  softened  by  one  gallon  of 
lime-water.  The  above  process  has  the  great 
advantage  of  destroying  organic  matter  and  pro- 
ducing a bright  effluent.  The  following  table 
gives  the  hardness  of  water  in  a large  number  of 
towns  : — 


twenty-seven  large  towns  supplied  with  hard  and 
soft  water  were: — Hard  water  supply,  20’2  per 
1,000  persons;  and  soft  water  supply,  23-0  per 
1,000  persons  = I3'9  cent,  excess  over  hard 
water  supplies. 

Straining— through  screens  of  brass  or 
copper  set  in  wooden  frames — is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  all  reservoirs.  The  screens  intercept  all 
floating  and  suspended  matter  larger  than  the 
mesh.  They  are  removed  from  time  to  time  for 
cleansing,  which  is  usually  performed  by  the 
application  of  a jet  of  water  from  a hose-pipe. 

The  principle  of  filtration  through  sand,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  matters  held  in  suspension, 
is  often  imperfectly  apprehended,  the  popular 
idea  being  that  the  sand  simply  acts  as  a sieve, 
and  prevents  the  passage  of  any  particles  l.irger 
than  the  interstices  between  the  grains,  at  the 
same  time  allowing  a certain  amount  of  sub- 
sidence to  take  place  upon  the  upper  surfaces. 
The  sand,  however,  does  much  more  than  this— 
the  main  action  being  due  to  the  force  of  adhesion 
or  mutual  attraction  between  the  particle  in 
suspension  and  the  whole  surfaces  of  the  grains  uf 
sand,  and  not  the  top  surfaces  only,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  the  action  were  merely  that  of  sub- 
sidence. It  has  also  an  effect, _ although  small, 
on  matters  in  solution,  which  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  analysis,  by  Dr.  Percy  Frankland,  of 
river  water  before  and  after  filtration  ; — 


Pesu/ts  of  Analyses  expressed  in  part  per  100,000. 

Before  After  Sand 
Filtration.  Filtration. 
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077 
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'III 
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Total  solid  matters 28-4 

Organic  Carbon  

,,  Nitrogen 

Ammonia  

Nitrogen  as  Nitrates  and 

Nitrites  

Total  Combined  Nitrogen,.. 

Chlorine 

Hardness,  Temporary 

,,  Permanent 7 ^ 

,,  Total  i8-e 

The  fact  that  chemical  analysis  showed  only  i 
slight  improvement  in  the  water  after  sand-filtra 
tion  somewhat  threw  discredit  upon  sand-filters 
and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years,  since  th 
methods  of  Koch  and  others  drew  the  attentioi 
of  scientists  to  the  bacteriological  examinatioi 
of  water,  that  the  remarkable  efficiency  altaine 
by  properly  managed  sand-filters  in  reducing  ih 
number  of  bacteria  in  water  has  been  recognised 
It  was  found  that  from  95  to  99  per  cent,  of  th 
micro-organisms  were  removed  by  filtration  fror 
the  London  Water  Company’s  supplies,  reducin 
to  a minimum  the  risk  of  pathogenic  or  diseasi 
forming  bacteria  passing  through  the  filters  to  tli 
consumer.  Dr.  Percy  Frankland  has  found  ihi 
the  water  supplied  to  London  after  filtratio 
contains  less  bacteria  than  many  lake  waters, 
comparison  of  which  is  given  as  follows 
New  River  (London),  38  colonies  from  i c.c. 

water  . 

Grand  Junction  (London),  47  colonies  from  i c.c. 

water  , . , 

Loch  Katrine  (Glasgow),  74  colonies  from  1 c.c. 

water  , . r 

Loch  Lintrathen  (Dundee),  161  colonies  from  i c. 

of  water.  , , . , 

Lake  Lucerne  (Switzerland),  50  colonies  from  i c, 
of  water 

Lake  Geneva  (Switzerland),  38  colonies  from  i c. 
of  water 

Lake  Constance  (Switzerland),  58  colonies  fro 
I c.c.  of  water 


A QUESTION  OF  FIRE-BRICKS. 

Sir, Among  your  numerous  readers  is  there  one 

who  can  inform  us  who  the  manufacturers  of  a fire- 
brick marked  " M.  T.  &Co."  are?  If  you  would 
allow  us  to  put  this  question  in  your  columns  you 
would  oblige.  A.  P. 


Partnershif. — Mr.  R.  S.  Griffiths,  of  Tony- 
pandy,  and  Mr.  D.  Pugh  Jones,  of  Llanelly,  archi- 
tects and  surveyors,  have  commenced  business  in 
partnership,  this  week,  having  opened  a new  office 
at  Pontypridd.  The  business  at  Tonypandy  will  be 
carried  on  as  before. 


Nai 


e of 


Name  of  Degrees 

Town.  hardness.|  Town.  hardness. 

Glasgow  (Loch  Nottingham 13-60 

Katrine)  o’S  Newcastle-on-Tyne  14-00 

Manchester  (Thirl-  | Reading  i4'50 

mere) I'S  ‘St.  Helen's  1500 

Sheffield  1-5  Northampton  ....  15 '47 


Lake  Vyrnwy 

Dundee 

Bournemouth 

Worcester 

Lowestoft 

Newport  (Mon. 


It  would  therefore  appear  that  too  much  ii 
porlance  must  not  be  attached  to  the  number 
bacteria  present  in  drinking  water,  within  ccrla 
limits,  provided  they  are  not  of  a pathogen 
nature.  The  varieties  of  bacteria  are  ve 
numerous,  but  most  of  these,  with  the  excepti* 
of  probably  a few  species,  are  beneficial  rath 
than  otherwise.  Amongst  the  pathogenic  bactei 
that  have  been  detected  in  water  are  the  baci 
of  tetanus,  anthrax,  typhoid,  and  the_  chole 
spirillum.  The  advantages  of  sand  filtration  we 


London 1600 

3- 28  Portsmouth i6-oo 

4- 70  Canterbury  ly'oo 

8- o6  Stroud  17-00 

9- 00,  Windsor  17 '89 

10-40!  Southport i7'90 

Cbeitcnha'm  ii-,!;6A’ork  iS'co 

Yarmouth 12-60  Southampton  i8'oo 

Bristol  13  40  Sunderland  24-00 

Northwicb  13-60' Wellingboro’  37-00 

The  commercial  and  domestic  economic  advan- 
tages which  a soft  water  possesses  over  a hard  one 
are  indisputable.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkesley 
in  recent  evidence,  however,  stated  that  the 
death-rates  for  ten  years,  from  1882  tg  1891,  in 


slrikincly  illustrated  at  Hamburg  and  .Mto 

. . . .1...-  ._:j — TSr.->  qhe 


during  the  cholera  epidemic  in  1892. 
cities  derive  their  supply  from  the  river  Elbe,  t 
former  without  filtration,  and  the  latter  at  a poi 
in  the  river  below  the  outfall  sewers  of  l>oth  cili< 
but  properly  filtered,  with  the  result  that  t 
relative  proportion  of  cholera  cases  per  10,0 
inhabitants  was  ; Hamburgh  290,  and  Altona 
(of  which  many  were  imported  cases). 

A fact,  which  is  receiving  much  attention  frt 
biologists  at  the  present  time,  is  that  a filter-h 
does  not  reach  its  normal  state  of  efficiency, 
technically  “become  ripe,”  until  it  has  been 
use  five  or  six  days  ; this  is  believed  to  be  due 
the  formation  op  the  surfac?  of  the  sand  0 
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7;'?,  3 6 . 


‘t/. 


40 


[elatinous  microbic  tissue  (zooglcea)  produced  by 
lacteria. 

In  the  design  of  filter-beds  many  engineers  take 
.dvantage  of  the  site  when  on  sloping  ground  to 
)Iace  the  beds  at  different  levels  ; others  prefer  to 
:eep  one  level  throughout  by  excavations  and 
mbankments.  The  area  of  each  bed  should  be 
.rranged  so  as  to  give  an  equal  flow  in  the  drains, 
mt  should  not  be  excessive  ; and  the  distance 
or  wheeling  when  the  sand  is  being  removed 
hould  not  be  too  great.  The  number  of  beds 
houlcl  be  sufficient  to  permit  of  half  of  them 
)eing  out  of  use  for  cleansing  purposes,  the 
upply  being  maintained  through  the  others.  It 
s found  convenient  and  economical  to  arrange 
he  sand-washing  apparatus  in  the  centre  of  a 
)attery  of  filter-beds.  In  some  cases  the 
vashing  apparatus  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
he  bed,  as  at  Belfast,  but  this  arrangement 
s not  generally  adopted  ; another  method,  which 
s,  without  doubt,  the  proper  one,  is  to  periodically 
everse  the  filters  and  allow  the  water  to  flow  up- 
wards, and  thus  carry  off  the  impurities  through  an 


overflow.  Wherethisarrangement  has  been  applied, 
the  beds  have  attained  their  efficiency  within 
twenty-four  hours.  The  basin  of  the  filter-bed 
is  either  constructed  partly  by  means  of  excava- 
tion and  embankment,  with  a puddle-wall  lined 
with  concrete  (fig.  36),  or  with  concrete  walls 
backed  up  with  earth  (fig.  33^,  Chap.  XV.).  The 
floor  of  the  basin  is  formed  so  as  to  dip  towards 
the  outlet  of  the  filter,  which  communicates  with 
a valve  well,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  a 
dear-water  basin  (fig.  37).  The  centre  or 
main  drain  in  the  filter-basin  is  constructed  of 
brickwork,  concrete,  or  perforated  glazed  pipes, 
and  the  side  or  arterial  drains  of  perforated 
pipesor  bricks  laid  dry  with  spaced  joints  (figs. 
38,  39,  40,  41).  Ventilating  pipes  are  carried 
up  the  slopes  or  side  walls  above  the  water-level 
from  each  of  the  arterial  drains,  and  from  2 to  4 
on  the  line  of  main  drain.  The  inlet  is  arranged 
in  various  ways  ; fig.  43  shows  an  arrangement 
that  has  been  adopted  with  great  success. 

The  bed  is  formed  of  a layer  of  stone  broken  to 
pass  through  a 32-in.  ring,  but  not  through  a 


2j-in.  ring,  and  from  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  in  thickness; 
this  is  succeeded  by  a layer  of  gravel  12  in.  to 
iS  in.  thick  in  two  or  three  degrees  of  fineness,  in 
some  cases  perforated  tiles  are  used  in  preference  ; 
finally,  the  filtering  medium  of  sand  is  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  supporting  material  (fig.  45),  the 
thickness  varying  at  different  works  as  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 


Thickness  of  Sand-Filters. 

Ma.xiimim. 
ft.  in. 


Chelsea.  London 4 6 

West  Middlesex,  London  3 3 

Southwark,  London  3 o 

Grand  Junction,  London  2 o 

Lambeth,  London 3 o 

New  River,  London  2 3 

East  London,  London  ...  2 o 

Dublin  2 6 

Bristol  2 o 

Malvern  2 6 

Harrogate  2 o 

Paisley  2 o 

Barrow-in-Furness 2 o 

Ulverston 2 o 


Minimum, 
ft.  in. 

3 6 
2 6 
I 6 

I 3 

I 5 
1 4 
I o 
I o 
I 6 
I o 
I o 
I o 
I o 


Dr.  Sims  Woodhead,  who  has  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  subject,  suggests  a 
minimum  thickness  of  3 ft.  The  sand  for  filtra- 
tion should  be  hard  and  angular  and  thoroughly 
washed,  as  well  as  the  supporting  material,  before 
being  deposited  in  the  filter-basin.  The  rate  of 
filtration  should  not  exceed  5 in.  per  hour,  or 
2^-  gals,  per  hour  per  square  foot.  The  mean  rate 
of  filtration  in  the  London  filters  is  less  than  25  gals, 
per  hour.  The  depth  of  water  in  a filter-bed  in 
this  country  is  usually  from  2 ft.  to  3 ft.,  and  from 
4 ft.  to  7 ft.  where  exposed  to  very  low 
temperature,  unless  the  beds  are  covered  over. 
The  process  of  cleansing  the  filter-bed,  where 
downward  pressure  only  can  be  resorted  to,  is  to 
remove  a thin  layer  of  sand  § in.  or  more  in 
thickness,  containing  the  perceptible  suspended 
matter,  and,  if  the  sand  is  costly  and  has  to  be 
washed  again  for  future  use,  deposit  it  near  the 
sand-washing  apparatus,  otherwise  it  is  removed 
into  a waste  heap.  The  surface  thus  bared  by 
the  above  process  is  raked  over  with  a long 
pronged  rake  on  two  or  three  occasions,  allowing 
a few  days  to  elapse  between  each  operation  to 
aerate  the  sand. 

The  cost  of  constructing  sand-filters  per  square 
yard  varies  from  \l.  to  4/.,  according  to  circum- 
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stances,  and  the  cost  of  filtration,  exclusive  of 
capital,  is  from  4s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  million  gallons. 
“ Magnetic  carbide,  spongy  iron,  “ Polarite,” 
and  other  media  have  been  applied  with  beneficial 
results  to  the  treatment  of  impure  waters,  pro- 
ducing a bright  and  pure  eflluent ; and,  in  fact, 
with  river  waters  the  results  fully  justify 
the  increased  expenditure  through  their  use. 
Mechanical  filters,  such  as  Dr.  Anderson’s 
Revolving  Cylinders,  in  a few  cases  where  they 
have  been  employed  have  given  satisfactory 
results. 


OBITUARY. 


Mk.  J.  L.  Robinson. — We  regret  to  have  to 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  R.H..\. , 
architect,  of  Dublin,  His  death,  from  typhoid, 
occurred  on  the  12th.  Mr.  Robinson  was  well 
known  to  many  architects  in  London  and  elsewhere 
in  England,  from  his  regular  attendance  at  the 
annual  excursions  of  the  Architectural  Association. 
He  had  paid  great  attention  to  architectural 
photography,  and  generally  produced,  during  the 
excursions,  a number  of  photographs  in  illustration 
of  the  places  visited.  His  loss  will  be  regretted  by 
many  friends  in  the  profession. 

Mr.  Ch.\rles  Hkrhert  Cooper.— We  record 
with  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Herbert  Cooper, 
A.R.I.B.A..  late  of  Great  College-street,  West- 
minster. This  young  architect  has  been  struck 
down  by  typhoid  fever  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Kensington 
School,  and  from  thence  entered  the  architectural 
school  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  where 
he  was  a distinguished  pupil.  He  was  afterwards 
articled  to  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  in  whose  office  he 
worked  for  some  years.  Mr.  Cooper  subsequently 
was  for  four  years  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Somers 
Clarke  & Micklethwaite,  and  bad  during  the  last 
two  years  of  his  life  been  in  practice  in  Westminster. 
He  was  a man  of  a singularly  gentle  and  retiring 
nature,  and  only  to  his  more  intimate  friends  revealed 
the  culture  and  wide  learning  which  were  peculiarly 
his  own.  Mr.  Cooper  was  engaged  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  collecting  and  editing  particulars  of  the 
places  of  burial  of  distinguished  Englishmen  and 
women. 

1 I 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Chancel,  St.  Michael's,  Camden  Tow.n. — 
On  the  13th  inst.  the  new  chancel  at  St.  Michael's 
church,  Camden  Town,  was  consecrated.  The 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  church 
consist  of  the  chancel,  south  aisle,  and  chapel. 
The  chancel  is  in  harmony  with  the  nave  and  aisles, 
Its  general  dimensions  are  : 48  ft.  long,  25  ft.  wide, 
and  59  ft.  high  to  the  apex  of  the  roof.  The 
original  design  bad  to  be  modified  considerably 
from  want  of  funds,  the  chancel  being  shortened, 
the  wooden  waggon  roof  being  substituted  for  a 
vaulted  stone  roof,  and  a simpler  east  window 
taking  the  place  of  the  original  design.  On 
the  north  side,  divided  off  by  stone  traceried 
screens  is  a simple  low  stone  vaulted  chapel, 
called  the  Chapel  of  the  Resurrection.  The  vestries 
still  remain  to  be  built,  and  the  stone  tracery  has 
been  omitted  from  the  south  screen,  on  account 
of  expense.  A panelling  of  wood,  painted  dark 
olive  green,  has  been  added  ; the  walls  of  the  nave 
have  been  plastered,  and  a warming  apparatus  has 
been  put  in.  The  roof  b.as  been  decorated  by 
painting  three  bands  of  scroll-work  in  each  bay,  and 
the  aisles  have  been  painted  in  red,  with  the  sacred 
monogram  in  black  and  white.  An  inscription  runs 
round  the  roof.  The  panelling  and  canopy  behind 
the  altar  is  painted  and  gilded.  The  church  has 
been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Bodley  & 
Garner,  of  Gray's  Inn  Square,  the  builders  being 
Messrs.  Stephens  & Bastow.  of  Bristol,  with  the 
assistance  of  their  foreman,  Mr.  Hampton. 

New  Brewery,  Darlington. — A large  brewery 
erected  in  Haughton-road,  Darlington,  from  designs 
by  Messrs.  G.  Dickenson  i:  Son.  architects,  was 
opened  on  the  iith  inst.  It  is  supplied  by  water 
from  an  artesian  well  on  the  premises,  260  ft.  in 
depth,  sunk  by  Messrs.  Tusimins  & Sons,  of 
Runcorn.  The  contractors  for  the  various  works 
were; — Building,  Mr.  G.  Marshall;  joinery,  Mr.  R. 
T.  Snaith ; plumbing,  Mr.  Emmerson  Smith ; 
painting,  Mr.  T.  Metcalfe ; iron-work,  Mr.  J. 
Dobbing,  all  of  Darlington;  and  slating,  by  Mr. 
Mascall,  of  Middlesbrough. 

Free  Library,  Si-loti. and,  Cardiff.— The 
Splotland  Branch  Library,  situated  in  Moorland- 
gardens.  was  opened  on  the  i6th  inst.  by  Lord 
'Lredegar.  who  is  the  donor  of  the  site,  and  also  of 
the  gardens,  which  are  420  ft.  long  and  155  ft.  wide. 
The  building  is  67  ft.  long  and  35  ft.  wide.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  Late  Gothic.  The  library 
contains  a large  reading-room,  a lending-library, 
with  iibiarian’s-room,  siore,  and  lavatories,  together 
with  a shelter  for  the  caretaker  of  the  gardens. 
The  building  is  of  Newbridge  stone,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  roof  is  slated,  and  the  turret  covered 
with  lead.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Habersbon 
& Fawckner,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Henry  Davies, 
Cardiff.  As  at  present  arranged,  the  reading-room 
will  accommodate  about  eighty  readers,  and  there 
is  room  for  increasing  the  accopnjcvjation.  The 


building  contains  book  storage  for  a library  of 
10,000  volumes. 

Improvements  at  the  Houses  of  Parli.a- 
MKNT. — According  to  the  Times,  a series  of  altera- 
tions, involving  a total  expenditure  of  14,000/.,  has 
during  the  recess  been  in  active  progress  within  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  no  fewer  than  240  men  being 
engaged  upon  the  work.  An  addition  to  the  space 
available  for  kitchen  purposes  is  now  being  rnade  by 
extending  the  ground  floor  at  the  point  into  the 
Commons  Inner  Court.  A servants'  hall  will  there 
be  provided,  together  with  manager's  room,  cigar 
and  wine  stores,  and  a waiters’  dressing-room.  New 
wine  despatch  cellars  will  take  the  place  of  the  old 
lift-room,  and  a new  staircase  for  the  use  of  the  staff 
will  ascend  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining-room 
floor.  A kitchen  40  ft.  long  is  being  constructed  by 
the  absorption  of  the  room  previously  occupied  by 
Dr.  Percy,  and  the  ceiling  is  covered  with  cement, 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  smell  ascending. 
Immediately  adjoining  the  kitchen  will  be  the 
lower  service-room,  from  which  four  hydraulic  lifts 
will  rise  to  the  level  of  the  memters'  dining- 
rooms. At  the  opposite  end  of  the  kitchen  will  be 
a pastry-room  and  a separate  room  for  the. -Ar/ 
The  members’  principal  dining-room  is  being 
restored.  The  projection  formed  by  the  old  wine- 
bar  has  been  removed,  and  in  future  the  wine  will 
be  so  served  from  a similar  room  under  the  groined 
arch  seen  from  the  lower  waiting-ball.  The  grill 
has  also  been  taken  down  and  re-erected  in  a large 
general  service-room,  located  between  the  large 
dining-room  and  a new  dining-room  secured  by  the 
conversion  of  the  old  smoking-room.  All  the  four 
lifts  will  enter  the  general  service-room,  and  the 
apartment  is  being  fitted  with  hot  closets  and  all  the 
conveniences  incidental  to  efficient  dining  arrange- 
ments. No  structural  alteration  will  be  made  in  the 
dining-room  reserved  for  Ministers,  but  double 
window-frames  are  being  affixed  in  each  of  the  three 
dining-rooms,  and  the  entire  suite  will  be  re- 
decorated. Alterations  are  also  being  carried  out  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  leading  from  the  committee 
corridor  to  the  reading-room  and  to  Ministers’ 
private  rooms.  The  two  small  dining-rooms  which 
there  existed  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  space 
will  be  set  apart  to  provide  dressing-room  accommo- 
dation and  a hair-dressing  saloon.  There  will  be 
seven  cubicles.  As  a further  convenience,  b-nihs  are 
for  the  first  time  being  introduced.  The  old  bake- 
house has  been  utilised,  and  four  private  baths  are 
being  erected  in  rooms  of  the  most  approved  type. 
Equivalent  dining  accommodation  for  members  who 
desire  to  introduce  strangers  will  provided  by 
the  conversion  of  two  of  the  Ministers'  rooms 
adjoining  the  main  terrace  dining-rooms  and  of 
the  terrace  reading  - room,  with  the  result  that 
there  wilt  be  a net  gain  of  thirty  seats  by  the  new 
an-angement.  Among  other  structural  changes  will 
be  a slight  enlargement  of  the  post-office  in  the 
members'  lobby,  which  will  give,  under  the  stair- 
case leading  to  the  Peers'  Gallery,  in  the  Hoi^e  of 
Commons,  a certain  amount  of  additional  window 
space.  The  public  admitted  to  the  seats  below  the 
gallery  will  retain  their  places  during  divisions,  and 
a light  handrail  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
intrusion  upon  the  precincts  of  the  House.  Electri- 
cal communication  will  be  established  between  the 
Chamber,  the  library,  and  the  smoking-rooms,  and 
the  division-bells  will  be  extended  to  the  Grand 
Committee-rooms  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  im- 
provements in  connexion  with  the  Press  gallery 
include  the  consruction  of  two  new  entrances,  in 
place  of  the  one  formerly  existing  in  the  centre, 
which  will  now  be  dosed ; the  enlargement  of  the 
kitchen  by  the  absorption  of  the  tea-room  ; the 
acquisition  as  a new  tea  and  reading  room  of  that 
formerly  occupied  by  Colonel  Legge,  the  assistant 
Sergeaiit-at-Arms : and  the  construction  of  a 
"copy"  carrier  from  the  gallery  to  the  junior 
messengers’  room  in  tbe  Star  Chamber.  The  work 
is  being  carried  out  under  tbe  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  the  chief  surveyor  of  Her  Majesty's  Offices 
of  ’Works,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Jones,  tbe 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  Prim,  the  resident 
engineer. 

Town  Hall  Buildings,  North  Shields.— 
The  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Town  Hall  and 
Police  Buildings,  North  Shields,  are  now  all  but 
complete.  The  object  of  the  alterations  was  to  so 
arrange  the  offices  that  the  whole  of  the  Corporation 
work  shonld  be  located  in  one  building  as  far  as 
possible.  The  shell  of  the  building  remains  almost 
unchanged,  the  only  alteration  being  the  construction 
of  a door  in  the  front  part  of  the  building,  in  order 
to  keep  the  entrances  to  the  Town  Hall  and  the 
Police  Station  apart ; the  addition  of  a few  windows 
to  lighten  up  the  charge-rooms,  and  the  taking  in  of 
a portion  of  the  old  Post  Office  in  Howard-streei  to 
make  provision  for  the  rate  collectors.  Borough 
Accountant.  Borough  Surveyor,  &c.  A good  deal  of 
attention  has  teen  devoted  to  all  the  accommodation. 
Under  the  old  plan  there  were  only  four  cells,  and 
the  alterations  consist  in  taking  down  the  whole 
of  the  old  cells  and  in  the  building  of  eight  cells,  in 
two  blocks  of  four  each.  The  cells  and  corridors 
are  lined  with  white  glazed  bricks  to  a height  of  7 ft. 
above  the  ficor,  with  adamant  cement  above  tbe 
level.  The  cells  are  fitted  with  Shanks’  Self-acting 
Combination  Closets.  A separate  entrance  has 
been  provided  for  tbe  Police  Station.  The  ground 
floor,  which  was  formerly  three  or  four  steps 
above  tbe  street  level,  has  been  brought  down  to 


within  6 in.  of  the  footpath,  and  the  charge- 
room,  cells,  inspectors'  and  detectives'  offices  are  all 
upon  one  level.  The  Chief  Constable's  office  has 
not  been  interfered  with.  It  occupies  a prominent 
corner  of  the  block,  and  is  also  on  the  ground  floor, 
though  a few  feet  above  the  level.  A portion  of  the 
old  post-office  in  Howard-street  is  now  set  apart  for 
the  rate-collectors,  who  have  been  provided  with  an 
office  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  same  floor,  also  entered  from  Howard-street, 
where  the  County  Court  Offices  formerly  were,  the 
rooms  have  been  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  Borough 
Surveyor  and  his  assistants.  On  the  first  floor,  over 
one  block  of  cells,  there  is  now  a committee-room. 
By  an  alteration  in  the  principal  staircase  the  council- 
chamber  has  now  a sepxtrate  entrance  from  the  police- 
station.  Over  the  other  block  of  cells  there  is  a 
magistrate's  parlour  and  lavatory.  The  floor  of  the 
council-chamber  has  been  raised,  so  that  the  whole 
of  the  first  floor  is  upon  one  level,  and  each  room  has 
a separate  entrance.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Smillie,  the  Borough 
Surveyor,  by  Messrs.  Johnson  & Son,  contractors, 
North  Shields  ; and  the  painting  work  has  been 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  S.  Park  & Son,  of  the  same  town. 
The  interior  of  the  Town  Hall  has  been  altogether 
remodelled,  and  the  work  of  furnishing  it  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Herbert  Read,  of  St,  Sidwells 
.-\rt  Works,  E.xeter.  The  furniture  consists  of 
benches  of  carved  oak  for  the  Aldermen  and  Coun- 
cillors. tbe  Aldermanic  bench,  with  the  Mayor’s 
seat  in  the  centre,  being  slightly  raised.  The 
design  of  these  is  simple,  but  in  very  good  taste. 
The  accommodation  for  the  Press  is  very  much  im- 
proved. The  floor  is  covered  with  terra-cotta  cork 
carpiet,  supplied  by  Messrs.  D.  Hill  &Co. 

Alter.vtions  to  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Cubert, 
Cornwall. —.-\fter  alterations,  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel  at  Cubert  has  been  re-operied.  The  scheme 
included  a new  Sunday-school  adjoining  the  chapel 
and  communicating  with  it,  the  former  school 
having  been  situated  under  an  end  gallery,  both  of 
which  have  been  removed  and  tbe  space  thrown  into 
the  chapel.  The  chapel  has  had  a new  ceiling,  and 
all  the  old  joinery  has  been  replaced  by  modern 
pitch-pine  pews  and  rostrum,  Communion  furniture, 
lobby  screen,  and  stairs  to  the  gallery.  The  rostrum 
is  of  pitch-pine  and  polished  mahogany.  All  the 
walls  arc  dadoed.  The  preparation  of  plans, 
specifications,  and  supervision  of  the  work  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Sampson  Hill,  architect,  ol 
Redruth,  and  the  contract  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  T.  H.  Rodliff  and  S.  Chynoweth,  car- 
penters, and  Mr.  R.  H.  George,  mason,  all  ol 
Cubert. 

Infirmary,  Isleworth,  Middlese.v.  — The 
Infirmary  to  the  Isleworth  Union  will  comprist 
eight  wards  about  70  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  span.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Ward,  of  Birmingham,  is  the  architect.  Thi 
whole  of  the  floors  will  be  fireproof,  on  the  Fawceli 
System.  The  smoke-flues  will  be  carried  in  Ihi 
thickness  of  the  floor. 


SANITAR  Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS 
Niagara  Water-Power.— The  Niagara  water 
p>ower  undertaking,  the  first  portion  of  which  is  to  b 
thrown  open  before  the  end  ol  this  month,  comprise 
the  construction  of  a canal,  a wheel-pit,  and  a lunne 
under  Niagara  City,  besides  the  execution  of  sundr 
other  schemes.  Tlie  total  water-power  of  the  Falls  i 
estimated  at  7,000,000  horse-power,  of  which  th 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  proposes  to  utilis 
at  present  only  the  comparatively  small  modicum  c 
125,000  horse-power.  'The  main  canal  leading  fror 
the  river  is  protected  against  floating  ice  by  bavin, 
its  entrance  directed  down  stream,  as  well  as  by 
floating  boom  fastened  to  iron  piers  at  its  moull: 
Tbe  canal  is  1,300  ft.  long,  from  too  ft.  to  130  ft 
wide,  the  deplh  of  water  averaging  12  ft.  Th 
greatest  velocity  of  flow  in  ihe  canal  will  b 
4-I7  ft.  per  second,  when  a sufficient  amount  1 
being  fed  to  the  turbines  to  produce  100,00 
horse-power.  From  this  inlet  canal  tbe  watt 
is  led  through  steel  penstocks  to  the  turbine' 
and  is  discharged  into  a channel  at  the  boltoi 
of  the  wheel-pic,  from  which  it  flows  into  the  mai 
tunnel,  and  is  returned  to  Niagara  River  at  tt 
portal  ju-st  below  the  upper  suspension  bridge.  Th 
wheel-pit  (cut  into  the  solid  rock)  is  178  ft.  deei 
21  ft.  wide,  and  at  present  is  140  ft.  long.  When 
is  continued  to  its  full  length  as  planned,  it  will  pn 
vide  for  ten  inlets,  and  be  about  400  ft.  long.  Th 
work  of  construction  was  commenced  by  the  coi 
tractors,  Messrs.  Rogers  & Clement,  of  New  Yorl 
on  October  4,  18^.  The  heading  between  tl 
portal  and  shaft  No.  1 met  on  Decernber  24,  189 
and  that  between  shafts  No.  i and  No.  2 on  Pel 
ruary  3,  1892.  In  blasting  for  the  tunnel  eigi 
hundred  tons  of  dynamite  were  used,  and  thiriy  acr 
of  land  (intended  for  docks)  were  made  with  tl 
material  excavated.  Tbe  tunnel  is  lined  througho 
with  vitrified  brick,  13,000,000  of  them  l^ing  use' 
It  is  7,250  ft.  long,  from  14  ft.  to  18  ft.  wide,  .and  : 
ft.  high.  Tbe  fall  is  36  ft.  to  the  mile,  and  tl 
tunnel  passes  200  ft.  below  the  City  of  Niaga 
Falls.  Three  turbines  of  5,000  horse-power  eai 
are  in  position,  and  the  dynamos  ready  to 
placed.  A concrete  subway,  5 ft.  6 in.  by  3 ft.  10  i 
is  ready  to  receive  the  wires,  which  are  10  supf 
6,000  electrical  horse-power  to  the  Pittsburgh  F 
duclion  Works,  and  thence  by  poles  to  Buna 
The  Niaga'a  Falls  Power  Company  has  acquir 
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,600  acres  of  land,  stretching  to  a point  five  miles 
isterly  and  three  miles  northerly  from  the  Falls. 
If  this  area,  1,071  acres  are  intended  to  be  used  for 
lill  sites  for  manufactories.  The  Niagara  Deve- 
jpment  Company  — an  offshoot  of  the  parent 
ompany,  which  is  to  erect  dwellings  for  the 
peratives  employed — has  purchased  340  acres  of 
md,  eighty-three  acres  of  which  are  already  occu- 
ied  hy  houses,  shops,  a school,  and  streets,  the 
hole  district  being  provided  with  water  and  a 
ouble  system  of  seweis  leading  to  sewage  disposal 
orks.  The  Niagara  Junction  Railway  Company — 
lother  sub-company- -has  accjuired  168  acres  of 
nd,  and  has  completed  a tenninal  railway  con- 
jcting  the  Power  Company's  lands  with  the  e.visting 
lilways  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  Power  Company 
so  has  lands  under  water  sufficient  to  provide  an 
ninterrupled  dockage  front  of  12,000  ft.  Some  of 
e docks  have  already  been  made. 

OssETT  Sewage.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
ssetl  Town  Council,  it  was  resolved  to  ask  Mr. 
[alcolm  Paterson,  of  Bradford,  to  report  upon  ihe 
;st  method  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  at  the  two 
itfall  works.  Mr.  Paterson  was  the  engineer  who 
:arly  twenty  years  ago  carried  out  these  works, 
ong  with  the  main  drainage  of  the  district.  An 
iplication  has  been  recently  made  to  the  Local 
overnment  Board  for’borrowing  powers  for  some 
Iditions  to  the  works.  Their  inspector,  however, 
ported  that  the  sewage  was  being  merely  treated 
th  lime,  the  land  filtration  having  been  dis- 
ntinued.  Consequently,  the  sanction  to  the  loan 
is  withheld,  and  the  Council  were  requested  to 
limit  comprehensive  proposals  for  the  improve- 
ent  of  the  works.  The  sewage  is  one  of  the  very 
jrst  in  the  kingdom,  being  largely  woollen  trade 
fuse  of  a most  changeful  and  refractory  kind. 
Water  Sui'plv,  Wotto.n-unber-Kdce.  — On 
e 8th  inst.  water-supply  works  were  opened  at 
'otlon-under-Edge.  Mr.  A.  P.  I.  Cotlerell,  engi- 
er,  of  Bristol,  prepared  the  plans  for  the  work,  and 
r.  Stephen  Ambrose,  of  Bath,  entered  into  a con- 
ict  to  carry  out  the  works,  the  entire  cost  amount- 
j to  about  3,200/.  Mr.  Butler  was  the  resident 
gineer  and  cleik  of  the  works.  The  water  is  con- 
yed  from  Hamlin  Brake  in  cast-iron  4-in.  mains  to 
reservoir  of  concrete  capable  of  holding  99,000 
lions,  the  site  of  this  service-tank  being  200  ft. 
ove  the  town,  and  about  a mile  distant  from 
otton.  The  t|uantity  of  water  thus  stored  is  calcu- 
ed  to  furnish  a supply  for  two  and  a-half  days; 

1 from  the  service-tank  it  is  conveyed  in  4-in.  and 
n.  cast-iron  pipes  through  the  town.  .Altogether 
i miles  of  piping  are  used.  A number  of  hydrants 
! fi.xed  throughout  the  streets  in  order  to  make 
ivision  against  fire.  The  town  is  being  divided 

0 sections,  so  that  in  case  of  repairs  the  whole 
iply  might  not  be  interfered  with,  but  the  e.-cact 
ality  readily  e.vamined. 

Water  and  Sewage  Question,  Heni.ev-in- 
DEN. — At  Henley-in-Arden  recently  Colonel  C. 
Luard,  R.E. , opened  an  inquiry  on  behalf  of  the 
cal  Government  Board  relative  to  the  application 
the  Stratford-on-Avon  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
sanction  to  borrow  2,500/.  for  the  purposes  of  a 
ter  scheme,  and  2,145/.  ^ sewage  scheme,  for 

: township  of  Henley-in-Arden.  The  application 
:arding  the  water  supply  was  first  discussed,  and, 
h the  assistance  of  plans  and  maps,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Icox,  C.E.,  of  Birmingham,  described  the  pro- 
ed  scheme  in  detail.  It  was  proposed  to  take 
;er  from  three  springs  at  Ford  Hall,  and  connect 
sources  in  a service  reservoir  capable  of  holding 
300  gals.  The  water  would  be  conveyed  by 
vitation  to  the  town  of  Henley.  Colonel  Luard 
n proceeded  to  the  discussion  on  the  sewage 
;stion.  The  engineering  details  were  considered, 

1 the  Inspector  subsequently  visited  the  source  of 
er  supply  and  site  of  sewage  outfall  works. 


Me.morial  Window,  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Penzance. — A window  has  been  placed  in  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Penzance,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  Edwin  George  John  Cunnack,  of  that  place. 
" Our  Lord  Giving  Sight  to  ibe  Blind  ” is  shown  in 
one  light,  and  “Christ  Teaching  the  Multitude  at 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias  ’’  in  the  other.  The  work  was 
designed  and  executed  by  Fouracre  & Son,  of 
Plymouth. 

1 ♦ \ 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — An  exhibition  of  the  recent  works  of 
M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  has  been  organised  at  the 
Durand  Ruel  (iallery,  and  will  remain  open  to  the 
end  of  the  month.  Among  the  works  exhibited  may 
be  specially  mentioned  two  little  pictures,  “La  PitiiJ  ’’ 
and  “La  Charitch”  a fine  pastel,  “La  lecture,” 
and  two  large  decorative  compositions,  “La 
Riviere  “ and  “ i.e  Cidre."— — A monument  is  to  be 
raised  at  Courbevoie  in  honour  of  citizens,  firemen, 
and  police  agents  wlio  have  died  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty.  Tlie  monument  consists  of  a pedestal 
of  grey  granite  of  rather  contorted  form,  with  com- 
memorative inscriptions,  above  which  is  a pyramid 
of  red  granite  decorated  with  a crown  of  flowers 

and  a palm-leaf  in  bronze. The  bridge  at  Puteaux, 

commenced  last  April,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Hdtiers,  the  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Department,  is 
progressing  rapidly,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be 

opened  in  June. The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 

has  just  inauguiated  at  Toucy  (Vonne)  a monument 
to  the  memory  of  Pierre  Larousse,  the  compiler  of 
the  great  “ Encyclopiidie  Universelle.”  The  monu- 
ment was  designed  by  M.  Vaudremer,  and  comprises 
a fountain  in  the  form  of  a stele,  from  which  the 
water  runs  into  a basin,  and  which  is  surmounted 

by  a bust  of  Larousse  in  bronze. In  the  lardin 

de  rinfante  at  the  Louvre,  not  far  from  the  Raffet 
monument,  the  pedestal  has  been  commenced  for  a 
monument  to  Boucher,  the  painter,  designed  by  M. 

.AubiJ. The  Acadi^mie  de  Beaux-.\its  has  Just 

awarded  for  the  first  time  the  Saintour  prize,  which 
has  been  given  to  M.  Leriche,  a former  Villa  Medici 
student. 

Germany. — The  Emperor  was  present  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  monument  to  Frederick,  the  first 
Elector  of  Hohenzollern,  at  Freisack,  in  the  province 
of  Brandenburg.  The  monument  takes  the  form  of 
a bronze  statue  by  Calandrelli,  on  a pedestal  of 
Swedish  granite,  and  stands  on  the  spot  whence 
the  Elector  bombarded  the  castle  of  the  rebel  Baron 

(.luitzow, The  municipality  has'  approved  of 

Professor  Siemering's  plans  for  a group  of  statuary, 
the  main  figure  of  which  will  be  a representation  of 

St.  Gertrude,  for  the  new  Getraudtenbridge. Dr. 

Wallot,  the  architect  of  the  new  Imperial  Houses 
of  Parliament,  has  been  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Architektenverein,  ox\  the  occasion  of  1 

the  inspection  of  the  building  by  that  society. 

The  .monumental  works  of  the  late  archmologist, 
Heinrich  von  Brunn,  “ Noteworthy  Productions  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,”  and  “Greek  and 
Roman  Portraits,”  are  to  be  carried  on  by  Dr. 

Paul  Arndt,  of  Munich. An  Exhibition  of  the 

.Ancient  Arts  and  Crafts  of  North  Friesland  has 

been  opened  at  Husum. The  Castle  of  Ram- 

melburg,  near  Mansfeld,  a building  dating  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  has  been  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

Dr.  Ziegeler  has  been  examining  ihe  Roman 

roads  and  settlements  in  Hohenzollern  at  the 
instigation  of  the  reigning  prince,  and  an  archaeo- 
logical atlas  of  the  province  is  shortly  to  be  pub- 
lished. There  will  be  appended  a description  of  the 
Roman-road  from  Rottweil  to  Rottenburg,  which 
Dr.  Ziegeler  assumes  to  have  originally  been  the 
“ Limes  Rha-tica.” 


Shaw,  R.A.  The  property  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  Holbeton.  which  belonged,  temp.  Edward  IV., 
to  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  who  was  buried,  1447,  in  St. 
Katherine's-by-the-Tower,  and  whose  tomb  was 
removed  thence  to  the  Hospital  Chapel  in  Regent's 
Park;  it  was  granted  by  Henry  VII.,  in  1487,  for 
her  life,  to  his  mother,  ttie  Lady  Margaret,  widow 
of  Edmond  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond;  Stoodleigh 
Court,  in  the  Exe  valley,  with  4,300  acres,  and  a 
mansion  erected  after  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Ernest 
George  & Peto. 

Public  Works  at  Dantzig.— According  to 
a rreent  report  of  the  British  Consul  at  Dantzig,  the 
harbour  of  refuge  at  Hela,  in  the  Gulf  of  Dantzig, 
twenty-two  miles  north  of  that  port  is  completed, 
and  steamers  plying  between  Dantzig  and  Hela  land 
their  passengers  and  goods  at  the  West  Pier.  The 
basin,  which  has  an  area  of  ten  acres,  and  a depth 
of  ro  ft.,  is  enclosed  by  two  moles,  one  semicircular 
and  one  straight,  the  opening  between  being  120  ft. 
wide.  The  increased  facilities  for  landing  having 
inauced  a company  to  purchase  a tract  of  land  at 
Hela  with  a view  ol  building  villa  residences  there, 
and  turning  the  village  into  a fashionable  watering- 
place. 

Clock,  Newi.and,  Gloucestershiric.  — A 
chiming  clock  has  just  been  fixed  in  the  church 
tower  at  Newland.  It  has  one  face  looking  east- 
wards, and  strikes  the  hours  and  chimes  the 
quarters.  All  the  latest  improvements  have  been 
introduced  by  the  makers,  Messrs.  John  Smith  & 
Sons,  of  Derby. 

A New  ^VoRK  on  London. — Messrs.  A.  C. 
Black  intend  to  bring  out  in  tbe  autumn  of  next 
year  a new  “ Survey  of  London,"  describing  London 
and  its  buildings  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
London  County  Council.  The  work  will  be  illus- 
trated by  maps  and  engravings,  and  will  be  edited 
and  in  great  part  written  by  Mr.  Walter  Besant. 
Mr.  Besant  is  a very  able  literary  writer  on  such 
subjects,  but  we  should  suggest  that  the  co-operation 
of  an  architect  on  such  a work  is  rather  desirable. 

SURVEYORSHIP  APPOINTMENT.  — Mr.  Golder, 
Junior  assistant  in  the  BoroughiSurveyors'  Depart- 
ment. Folkestone,  has  been  elected  Borough  Sur- 
veyor, Sanitary  Inspector,  and  Inspector  of  Petro- 
leum at  Deal,  at  a combined  salary  of  135/.  per 
annum. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

^ Building  Trades'  Employment  during 
•September. — The  Labour  Gazette  states  that  during 
the  month  of  September  last  most  branches  of  the 
building  trades  continued  to  be  well  employed,  though 
a slight  falling  off  was  observable  with  carpenters  and 
plumbers,  with  the  result  that  the  percentag<‘  of 
unemployed  in  the  unions  connected  with  this 
group  of  industries  rose  from  3-4  to  3'6.  During 
the  same  month  twelve  new  disputes  arose  in  the 
building  trades  and  nineteen  occurred  in  mining  and 
quarrying.  With  reference  to  London,  a slight 
falling  off  in  the  numbers  employed  in  the  building 
trades  was  observable,  144  branches  of  three  unions, 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  10,798,  returning 
406  (or  3'8  per  cent.)  as  unemployed,  compared 
with  2-8  per  cent,  in  August. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  Octouer  19. 

Sanitary  Institute. — Second  lecture  on  “Elementary 
Physics,''  by  Mr.  John  Ca.ste!l-Evans.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  OcrouEK  20. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  to  Sanitarv  Officers) 
Practical  demonstration  of  E.xamples  of  Building  Con- 
struction under  By-laws,"  &c.,  by  Dr.  Darra  Mair.  8 p.m. 


'AINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 
Iemorial  Windows.  St.  Augustine's 
URcu,  Highbury  New  Park.— Bishop  Barry 
:nily  unveiled  at  St.  Augustine's  Church,  High- 
y New  Park,  a memorial  to  the  memory  of  the 
vicar.  The  memorial  takes  the  form  of  two 
ned  glass  windows  and  a tablet  on  the  north  wall 
:he_  chancel  within  the  communion  rails.  The 
:r  is  a design  in  mosaics,  resting  on  a carved 
on  which  are  the  arms  of  the  Calihrop  family 
leraldic  colouring,  Within  a gold  scroll  is  a 
lallion  portrait  of  the  deceased,  the  Rev.  G. 
tbrop,  M.A.  The  tablet  was  designed  by  Mr.  J. 
iglass  Mathews,  and  the  carving  and  mosaics  are 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  E.xeter,  and  Messrs, 
rell,  of  Whiiefriars. 

Iemorial  Window,  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
CTEk. — On  the  loth  inst.  a siained  glass  window 
memorial  brass  were  unveiled  by  Mr.  T.  M. 
w,  J.P.,  at  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Exeter,  in 
lory  of  the  late  Bishop  Medley,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
lerieton.  Metropolitan  of  Canada.  The  window 
luated  on  the  north  side,  near  the  font,  and  is 
dr.  Drake,  of  Exeter.  The  cenotaph  has  been 
ed  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  building  ; it  is 
e of  latten,  mounted  upon  a background  ot 
ilded  and  polished  dove  marble.  The  work  has 
I carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of 


MISCELLANE  0 US. 

AustralianSerpentine.— Serpentine.admirably 

adapted  for  industrial  purposes,  and  of  an  oil-green 
colour,  semi-transparent,  is  found  on  the  Murrum- 
bidgee  ; at  Eingera,  county  of  Murchison ; Warialda, 
county  of  Burnett ; Barraba,  Manilla,  county  of 
Darling ; and  Stony  Batta,  county  of  Hardinge. 
Different  varieties  of  red-veined  serpentine,  steatite, 
and  other  similar  minerals  are  reported  in  the  Upper 
Peel  River.  It  also  occurs  at  Coolac  and  lones's 
Creek,  near  Gundagai,  county  of  Clarendon,  and  on 
the  Clarence  River.  A foliated  variety  of  serpentine 
occurs  on  the  Murrumbidgee,  of  a yellowish  colour, 
associated  with  a dull  red  and  green  surpentine 
rock,  and  at  Cowabee,  forty  miles  from  Wagga 
W^agga,  with  leaf  gold.  A fibrous  variety  of  ser- 
pentine is  found  at  Kelly's  Creek,  Gwydir  River,  and 
in  the  serpentine  at  Bingera,  county  Murchison, 
with  Meerschaum.  It  occurs  also  as  a green  striated 
mineral  at  J.ucknow,  county  Wellington,  and  Went- 
worth, near  Orange,  county  Bathurst. — Australian 
Notes. 

Properties  for  Sale.— Tbe  Flete  estate,  of 
about  5,600  acres,  lying  around  the  valley  of  the 
Erme  (which  rises  in  Dartmoor)  where,  some  say,  is 
the  finest  scenery  in  South  Devon.  The  manor  of 
Flete,  or  Fluit,  belonged  to  the  Damarells  from  the 
Conqueror's  time  to  that  of  Edward  III.  ; it  passed 
to  the  Heles,  and  then  to  the  Bulteels,  of  whose 
mansion  there  is  a view,  by  W.  Payne,  in  R. 
Polwhele's  “ Devonshire.”  That  house  was  rebuilt, 
in  tbe  castellated  Tudor  style,  by  Mr.  Norman 


Monday,  October  22. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  to  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Mr.  S.  Rules!,  D.Sc.,  on  “Elementary  Chemisiry,''  I. 
8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association  {St.  James's  Nall). 

Professor  Lewes  on  “ The  Atmosphere  and  it.s  Sanitary 
Relations,"  1.  7.30  p.ni.  ’ 

Tuesday,  Octcider  23. 

University  Extension  Society  (Chelsea  Centre  : Chelsea 
lown  Hall).— Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell  on  “English  Archi- 


teclure,”  III. 


3 P-n 


Wednesday,  October  24. 

Carpenters'  Hall  {Lecture  to  Students  on  Sanitation)  — 
Professor  II.  Robinson  on  “Drainage  of  Buildings  and 
Construction  of  .Sewers.'*  8 p.m.  * 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Inspection  and  Demonstration  of  the 

Disinfecting  Station  at  St.  Pancras.  3 p.m.  Mr,  S.  Rideal 
D.Sc., on  “ Elementary  Chemistry."  JI.  8p.m.  ’ 

Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers. —Os Ainz.ry  general 
meeting.  7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  Octodeh  25. 

Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Ordinary  genera! 
meeting  (concluded).  7.30  p.m. 


Friday,  October  26. 

Architectural  Association.— l>^r\x\'o.9\  General  Meeting 
(r)  Presentation  of  prizes  and  medals,  (3)  Address  Lv  the 
President  (Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford).  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  to  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Dr.  R.  T.  Hewlett  on  “ Elementary  Bacteriology."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  October  27. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary^  Inspection  of  the  Aylesbury  Dairy 

Company  s Premises,  Bayswater. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS.  CONTRACTS—  Continued. 


Nature  of  Work. 


B7  whom  Adrertleed.  1 


Nature  of  Work  or  Ualerial*. 


•School  for  1.000  Children  


•New  Club  Premlaes 

*>fuu)dpal  Offlces  

•Mueeuui  for  Autiquitiee,  Cairo  . 


. - Super  - Mare  1 I 

School  Boanl  | N'OT.  21 

.'  Union  CUih.  Belfast  ..  8fll.  A20f Not.  liO 

. Blackpool  Corp I lOSf,  32/.  lOs.  4 26/.  5».  Jan.  2r95 

. Egyptian  Oovemment  Birsl  8001.  and  -lOyi. 

betweentheneatfour  Mar.l. '95 


♦Si 


CONTRACTS. 


'Maklng-«p  Roads 

Sewerage  Works.  Bucton-ou-Tr«*nt... 

" pply  of  Iron  Pipes  

_ Uools  at  Ked-laiie 

■Aberdeen  and  Guernsey  Granite  Pitching 
Ten  Baths.  Pitting*.  *c.  at  Bath  Hull 
Public  Rooms.  8t.  Au«tell.  Cornwall 
Additions.  *c.  Tonyrefail.  Wales  ... 

•Refuse  Destructor 

•Making-up  and  Paving  Roads 


Nature  of  Work  or  Uaterlali. 


By  whom  Required. 


♦Stoneware  Pipe  Sewer 

Street  Works,  Conplaud-placc,  Sojnercotej 

Service  Reservoir.  Knockbreckan 

Bank  Premise*.  Sowerby  Bridg.-.  Yorks  .. 


iisley 


Three  Houses.  Westfteld-sl 
Boundary  Wall.  4c.  All  SainU'  Churc 
Footbridge  over  Canal,  Traf  ilgar-streti ; 

and  Widening  Bridge  

Infirmary  Buildings  at  Workhouse, 

Pleck-road  

Chapel  and  School.  Bruntcliffe  


I^ewlsham  Bd.  of  Wka. 
Alfretoii  Local  Boaid 
Belf.ast  Water  Com.  .. 
Lancs- 4 Yorks.  Bank, 
Limited  


Manchester  Corp. 

Bn  mley  Corporation , , 


Two  Villas.  Thorpe-road.  Peterborough  .. 

•Granite  or  Quartiite  

Koaduiaking  and  Sewerage.  Lawford- 

gardens,  Rugby  . ...  

•Erection  of  Uuclimbable  Iron  Fencing. . . . 

•Sfakiiig-up  and  Paving  Roads 

•Additional  Swimming  Baths  


Walsall  Union  Gdiis.. 
Primitive  Methodist 

Society 

Jerinyu.  Smith.  4 Co. 
Grays  rhurrocks  L.  B. 


Well  Sinking.  Rawcllffe  Bridge  . 

Schools,  Railway -road 

•Offices,  East  Griustead  


nmi-int  

E.  Houltori  

L.  L,  Macaasey  . 


•Erection  of  Buildings  for 
Market  Hall.  Shops,  4C. 
•Sewerage  Works  


Ut'ey  4 Gray  

Herlwrt  Crawsbaw, 
Hj/lciai  


at  .\5ylum,  Bumtwood,  nea 

I 

c .Asylum,  near  Leek 


lellTw 


do. 


CoTentry  Sch.  Bd.  ... 
St.  Saviour's  Bl.of  W. 
Barmouth  Loiavl  Bd... 
Public  Roomi  Co.  Ld. 
Llautrlsaut  Sch.  Bd. , . 

City  of  Shetfl'll 

Fulham  A'estry 

St.  Mary  Abbots, 

KeiiMugton  

Goole  Loc.  B<1 

Newhaven  Sch.  Ihl- 
Messrs.  Hastle.  Lillie. 

4 Hughes  

Born' ol  Croydon  .... 

Unole  Loc,  Bd 

Richmond  Main  Sewer 
age  Board  


F.  8.  Button 

H.  E.  Lavender  . 


Fireclay  Sewer  Tubes 

•Jones' Girls' Schools,  Monmouth  , 
•Superstruetur^Schools^Bush 
•PulUugDowi 


T.  A.  Buttery  .. 

W.  Boy-r 

H.  C.  James... 


B,  Eastbourne... 
Ad  iitlons  to  Schools,  Dunkirk 


, Manchester  Corp 

, Haberdashers' Co 

. Clergy  Orphan  School 
. Moliueua  Whitfeld  4 


Colwl 


Battersea  P.  B.  4 W. 


Pipe  Sewers  (3.190  yiis.)  aud  Works 

Sabden 

Sewerage  Works.  Oisbum 

Excavations,  (trimstoii 

Breakwater.  MallionCove.  Cornwall  ... 

Refuse  Destructor  and  Buildings  

■Waterworks.  Irebiiid  

Pipe  Drain  

Concrete  Flags,  4c 

Hoepital,  Rugside.  N,B_. 


Buruley  and  Clitheroe 

U-R.S-A 

Clitheroe  U.R.S.A.  .. 
King's  Lynn  Corp 


.Sc-huo 


•u'a-hlll.  Newport.  Mon.  . 


Schools  .. 


Shop  and  Offices.  Angel  and  Cajrtle-streela. 



•Brick  Channelling  

Street  Wcrks,  Oslionie-road.  4c. 

Schools  

•RuadmaWiBg  and  Paving  Works 


Bolton  Corp 

Ballyshannon  Union.. 
Skipton  Local  Board., 

Southport  Corp 

Ayr  County  Council.. 
Iiitenoediate  Schools 

South  Normanton 
(Derbyshire)  Sch.  Bd. 


R.  Pluiiihe 
A,  E.  Prntoi 


Oct.  28 
Oct.  27 


s,  Low  Pittingtoa.  Durham.. 

Two  Houses.  Darnall,  Sheffield  

Destructor  Cells.  Longton,  Staffs 

School*.  Seleton.  Notts 

•SaiiitAry  Work  to  Cottsges,  Bermoudsey. . 


Messrs.  Peak.  Frean,  4 


•Kepiirlng  and  Decorating  Forty  Uou.ei 


P.  B.  Murphy Oct. 

J.  E.  Swludlelmrst...  do. 

do.  ' do. 

G.  4 I.  Steane do. 

OtHcial  Oct. 

T Blackburn  do. 

Silvauus  rrevall do. 

J J.  Evnus  do. 

C.  F.  Wike  I do. 

C.  Botterill  do. 

T.  W.  Aldwinckle  ....  Nov. 

E.  Muir .Nov. 

Clayton  * Black Nov. 

H. E.  Mathews Nov. 

_do 

W.  J.  Tenuant Nov. 

W.  Fairley  Nov. 

Mr.  Stanger  Nov. 

Giles.  Gough,  4 

Trollope  Nov, 

Offlcirt/  No  a 

H.  Stork do 

A.  Waterhouse  4 Son  | dc 

, MitcheU  A Ford | di 

A.  N.  Bromley ' d' 

I J.  P-Ea'rle.'.V.‘. iV 

J.  \V.  Wardle , A 

Lawrence  Bright  ....  d' 

d 

J.  T.  Smith  d 


B.  W.  Jrnkln  4 Son  .. 
W,  H.  Brockhank  .... 

W.  F.  Gllcriest  

Mallinsoii 

Crabtree 


O.  H.  Hovey  

8outbend-ou-S(n  Corp. 
West  Hartlepool  Corp 
Wiiieanton  Sch  Bd... 
Bromley  Loc.  Bd 


Benj.  Lawrence  . 
J.  T.  Sharlow  .. . 


Klockton  4 Olbb: 

r.  T.  Copley 

,1.  W,  Brown.... 
OJ/trini  


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


I By  whom  AdTottlsed. 


•Clerk  of  Works Northern  Polytechnic 

Innlltute  

♦Clerk  of  the  Works  Bromley  Loc.  Bd 

Assistant  Engineer  DubliuCorp. 

•Surveyor  1 ^Sh ^'I't 'h* 


Those  marled  vnth  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  aVumiwr.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  If.,  Ti.,  vll.,  viii.  and  x 


Public  Appointments,  pp.  xvil 


RECENT  PATENTS: 


-18,931 


ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Paints:  if'  U.  WihoK  and  another.— 

hyiirates  are  heated  in  a stove,  or  otherwise  brought 
amorphous  condition.  To  the  hydrau 
substances,  barium,  calcium,  sienna, 

mixture  is  then  ground  in  oil.  . , , - , 

19,848.— Drying  Kiln:  R.  Cook.  — To  enable  brick 
manufacture  to  be  carried  on  in  winter  a.s  well  as  in  summer, 
and  for  drying  the  same  to  Utilise  the  waste  heat  from  the 
burnt  chambers  of  a continuous  kiln  which  are  in  process 
of  cooline,  a tunnel  or  drying-chamber  is  formed  between 
two  parallel  rows  of  tiring-chambers  of  a continuous  kiln. 
Trollies  and  tramways  are  fitted  for  the  removal  of  the 
bricks,  and  the  roof  of  the  kiln  is  formed  square  instead  of 
arched,  for  convenience  in  stacking  and  to  economise  space. 

20,473. Drain  Stoppers  : S.  Addison. — The  section  of 

the  ™bber  which  is  forced  out  from  between  plates  to  act 
as  the  stopper  is  made  in  the  form  of  P in  section,  so  that 
the  life  of  the  rubber  portion  may  be  prolonged,  and  s 
e perfect  joint  made  between  the  rubber  and  the  drain 


OcTObER  5. — 18,914,  T.  Bass,  Ratchet-brace. 

..  jenner,  D(aor  or  Gate  Closing  Device. 

October  6.-18,961,  R.  Pye,  Moistening.  Heating, 
Cooling,  and  Ventilating  Factories  and  other  buildings.— 
18,974,  ^1  Strickland,  Corrugated  Plates,  for  the  floors  of 
bridges,  warehouses,  Otc.— 18,977,  T.  Atkins,  Water-waste 
Preventer  Cisterns. — 18.989,  J-  Kimber,  Scaffold-boaru 
Binder.- 18,997.  M.  Elder  and  _ R.  Bell,  Supporting 
Window-sa-shes  in  any  required  position.— 19,016,  T.  Wing, 
WimJow-fasteners,  Latches,  &C. 


PROVISIONAL  Sl’ECI  FICATI0NS7ACCEPTKD. 

14,494. — W.  Thomlinson,  Treatment  of  Slag  for  the 
...anufacture  of  Cement. — 15,530,  T'.  Shillito,  Di^lay 
Stand  for  Paper-hangings.  —15,755,  J-  EH'oit,  Stone  Com- 
position for  re-paving  any  natural  stone,  and  re-facing 
cement  floors,  .steps,  &c.  ; also  for  making  imitation  stone 
and  bricks  of  anycolour.— 15,982,  D.  Williama,  PainL — 
16,367,  A.  Mokaiesh,  Window-clip.— 16.974,  H.  Greg. 
Machinerj-  for  rounding  square  wood.  — 18,093,  T. 
Robinson,  Circular  Saw  Benches. 


pipes. 


338.— Brick  Machinery;  E.  Breetkins.—T\\\%  in- 

1 frirrlnff  annarntii*  in  this 


class  of  machinery,  and  provides  for  the  ingress  and  egress 
of  air  from  the  pressing-box,  so  as  to  prevent  its  getting 
ml.xed  with  the  clay;  and  being  forced  by  the  plunger  into 
the  moulds,  sc  spoiling  the  bricks. 

2,^380.— Sanitary  Pipes  : J.  S.  Pullan  and  anot/ur 
Reduced  pressure  of  steam  is  used  for  the  up-stroke  of  the 
piston,  and  increased  pressure  for  the  downward  stroke 
machinery  for  manufacturing  sanitary  pipes. 

22,227,— Cement  Mortar:  M.  WUiiams. — Pulverised 
ashes  or  substances  are  mixed  with  prepared  clay  and  lime 
slaked  with  water.  This  cement  mortar  resembles  ordinary 
cement,  but  unlike  it,  possesses  the  important  quality 
whilst  dry  of  not  becoming  dead,  but  retains  its  vital 
power  for  any  length  of  time.  When  required  for  use  i'  ‘ 
simply  wetted  with  water  and  made  plastic.  It  does 
set  or  become  hard  so  quick  as  ordinary  cement,  but  it : 
quicker  and  harder,  and  is  a faster  binding  material  ih.an 
wet  ground  or  sand  and  lime  mortars. 

g_86o.— Glass  Plates  : M.  /fo/wa**.— These  plates, 
which  are  used  like  tiles  for  decorative  purposes,  are  made 
by  pressing  instead  of  blowing  glass. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 
October  1. — 18,524,  F.  Walsh,  Connecting  and  secur- 
ing Soil-pipes  to  Water-closets.— 18,553,  F-  Kent,  Pipe 

^ October  2. — 18.597,  R.  Greenwood,  Gulley  Traps. 
18,627,  P.  Burt,  Opening  Windows. — 18,654.  A.  Adams, 
Construction  of  Bolts,  L^ks,  Latches,  Fastenings,  and 
Stays  for  Basements,  Sashes,  Windows,  Doors,  &c. — 
18655,  G.  Bushbrooke,  A Bow  Saw.— 18,671.  V.  Leonard. 
Disinfecting  .Apparatus  for  Water-closets.  Urinals,  &c. 
18.67a,  J.  McLachlan,  Door  Latches  and  Locks. 

OCTOBER3.— 18,693,  I.  Fielden,  Chimneys-pols. — 18,700, 
W.  Gill  and  P.  Ayton.  Door  Springs  and  Checks.-  18,732, 
.\.  Foppl,  Construaion  of  Roofs.— 18,734.  A.  Chappell, 
Fire-grate. — 18,739,  ■ Bryden,  Plumb  Rules. 

October  4.  — 18,773,  W.  Gass,  Mitre  • cutting 
Machine.— 18.782,  F.  Eiakin,  Door  Closing  Appliances.— 
18,793,  H.  Kerr,  Windows. — 18,840,  G.  McCarthy,  Com- 
bined Rose  and  Fastening  for  Door  and  other  Handles. 
18,847,  C.  Patient,  Sash  Fastener. 


,02oi.  ; 10,  Prospcct-pl.,  Lcytonstone,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g 
220/.  ; 80  to  85,  Princes-rd.,  Bermondsey,  u.t.  29  yrs 
4/.,  600/.  ; 40,  Tanner-st  , u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  3x1 
(4,  Charles-st.,  Deptford,  f.,  150/.-^  By  Fureh 
Ellis,  & Co.  : F.g.r.  of  7/.,  reversion  in  92  yrs.,  and 
f.  cottages,  Whition,  480/.— By  U'ilkinson,  .••on  &• 
(at  Brighton)  : 29,  P.vrk-cres.,  Brighton,  f.,  870/. 

October  12. — By  IV.  Bradley  : 4*1  Church-st.,  ' 
wich,  f.,  r.  25/.,  315/.  : 35.  Church-sc.,  f.,  r.  50/., 
3,  7,  g,  Matilda-pl.,  f.,  r.  91/.,  905/. 

{Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  fr 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  fo 
f.  for  ftsehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; 1 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  i 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  cri 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Open  to  Opposition/or  Two  Months.) 

.0.126.— W.  Bull,  Kilns  for  burning  bricks.  . ... 
S.  Hill  and  G.  Mackic,  Door-springs  and  Door-closing 
Apparatus. — 22,727,  H.  Collett,  Sanitary  Closet  Basin  and 
Trap. — 23,111,  H.  Lake,  Setting  Saws. — 23.112.  H.  Lake, 
Closing-doors.- 15,260  Rosie,  Cutting  Teeth  of  Saws, 
See. — 15,800,  J.  Clayton,  Waste-water  Closet  Hopper  and 
Basins,  and  Waste-water  F'ush-ing  Apparatus.— 16,689, 
W.  Kimberley.  Plough  and  Filister  Planes.— 16,772^^  F 
Hedgeland,  Mitre  Clamps. — 16,9311  J-  Marshall, 

Stop  and  Catch. 


Door 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


Manor-rd., 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIA 

TIMBER.  t TIMBER  (cFn«»n» 

Greenbeart,  B.C. 


ton  8/0/0 


4/5'o 


October  8. — By  Ifart  &•  Son:  13, 

Leyton,  f.,  510/. 

October  9.— By  C.  H.  White : 72,  Swan-lane, 
Rotherhithe,  f.,  r.  27/.,  143/. 

October  jo. — hy  Robinson  Sons:  36,  Park-cres., 

Clapham,  f.,  r.  24/.,  310^.— By  R.  Tidey  *•  Son:  136, 
Southgaie-rd.,  Kingsland,  u.t.  26  >ts.,  g.r.  3?.,  360/.;  7, 
Balmes-rd.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  los.,  300/.  ; 126,  De  Beau- 
voir-rtL,  u.t.  27  >ts.,  g.r.  4/.,  280/. 

October  11.— By  C.  C.  T.  Moore:  198,  Rushmore- 
rd.,  Clapton,  f.,  r.  40I.,  485/.  ; 56,  58,  60,  Grundy-st., 
Poplar,  u.t.  58  >TS.,  g.r.  ti/.,  r.  60/.,  620/.;  288,  Cann 
Hall-rd.,  Leytonstone;  and  a plot  of  land,  f.,  355/.  ' 


Teak,  E.I.  ..load  lo/o/o  16/0/0 
Scquola,U.S.ft.cu  i/io 
Asb.  Canada  load  3/0/0 

Bitch,  do a/iJO  *jou 

Elm,  do 3/15/0  5 0'0 

Fit.  Dantsle,  *c.  1,12/0  35  0 

Oak,  do */»o/o  4/10/0 

Canada 5'«S^o  7/5*0 

Pine,  Canada  red  a/io/o  3/0/0 

Do.  Yellow 3'o/o  s/S-'o 

Lath.Dantsic.fath  4,10/0  5/Jo/o 
Sl  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,tog */iS/o  S'o'o 

Odessa,  crown....  */is/o  50/0 
De^s.  Finland 
uid&  iststd  too  7/0/0 
Do.  4th  St  3rd  . . 7/0/0 

Do.  Riga 7/0/0  8/xo/o 

SL  Petersburg. 

istyellow  ....  e/(c/oi2io/o 
Do.  ond  yellow  7,12/0  9/io.'o 

Do.  white 4/0/0  ii/io/o 

Swedish 7/0/0  >5  - 

White  Sea 6/12/014  . 

Canada,  Pine  1st  aa,o/o  »6  lo/o 

Do.  do.  and 17/0/0  iB/0/0 

Do.  do.  3rd.  &C.  7/10/0  lo/io/o 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  8,is/o  j..,o/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  St 

and 6/10/0  7/10/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/0/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards. 


METALS. 
Iron- Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  a 2 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London S/ta 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales $/* 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London  6/3 

COPPER— British 
cake  and  ingot  44/( 
Best  selected  ..  44! 

Sheets,  strong  . - 52/< 

Chili,  bars 41/! 

YELLOWMETALlb  o/c 
LE  A D — P I g , 
^anish ton  9/1' 


52,  Thomton-s 
55,  Jamaica-s' 


, Brixton,  ■ 
Stepney,  1 


4/.,  V.  24/., 


Merton  - rd.,  Wimbledon, 


, 810/. 
yl;  I 


. 86  yrs., 


Parollei 
34^-.  305/'- 
6/..  r.  20/.1 


65/. — By  Nciabon  dr  Co.: 
f.g.r.  of  36/.,  reversion  In  S, 
rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  87  yrs., 

27,  Wedmore  Gardens,  u.t.  --  - 

2M.;  55,  Marlborough-rd,  “The  Beacunsfield  ” Wine 
Vaults,  f.,  r.  75/.,  1,280/. ; 2.  Kiver-rd.,  f.,  r.  30/.,  390/.  ; 
10,  Highbury-cres.,  West.  Highbury,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  9/., 
340/.  ; 1(2,  Newington  Green-rd.,  Islington,  f.,  r.  25/.,  310/.  ; 
38,  Clayton-st.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  iSo/. — By 
Sons:  79,  81,  Coutt  s-rd..  Mile  End, 


^anish. . 

English 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  pet  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards ... . >o'> 

Pipe ii/i 

ZINC  — English 

sheet too  18/1 

Vicille  Mon- 

tagne  19/1 

Tin— Straits tgu 

Australian 69'! 

English  Ingots..  72/1 

Banca 7l/> 

BUUton  7’l> 


ist  0/96  olu: 


Do.  ’«id 0/7/0  0/11/6 


Other  qualities— 


' Honduras.  Sec. 
Mahogany.  Cuba 


Domingo, 

Mexican  do.  do. 
Totesco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  .. 


100/.,  u.t.  2$  JTS., 


Linseed  too  *0/: 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  29 

Do.  C^lon  s-pi 

Palm.  Lagos »S'l 

Rapeseeo,  English 

pale *t 

Do.  brown i9' 

Cottonseed  ref. ...  18,' 

,44  iJl  ( 01*^6 ® 

t/v  - 4/<Wo  13/0/0  LubrtcatlM,  U.S.  i 

Ro^.Rlo"' 7'o/o  *8/0/0  I Do.  rtfin^  ! 

Bahia 6/a/o  17/0/0  TAR —Stoclffiolm 

Satin,  St.  Do-  . . barrel  0 

mingo 0/0/s  o/i/o  1 Archangel e 


OILS. 
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TENDERS. 

{Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
;hould  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
lot  later  i/tatt  10  a.m.  on  Thursday. \ 


ALNWICK.— Accepted  for  altcmtions  to  Clayport-street  Tresby- 
itian  Churcli-  Mr.  George  Reavell.  jun.,  architect.  Alowick 

JoiVi-'rj’.—W.  Forster  & Sen .^147  7 8 

Flittuhittjr, — George  Thompson 4 19  6 

Adam  Rob-.-rtsoii  & Son  32  a a 

[All  of  Alnwick.] 


BRIXHAM  (Devon.). — For  the  construction  of  a glazed  stoneware 
ewer,  3,000  ft.  in  length,  for  the  Local  Board,  Mr.  Edward  Ellis, 
ngineer.  Bedford  Chambers,  Exeter: — 

V.  H.  Sanders  & Co. ..;£i,6so  0 1 Hazlewood  Bros... Tfiv  5 

i.  Pike 847  0 1 I’.  Haynian 565  10 

‘iios,  Shaddock  70}  4 [ W.  Brenton,  Torquay*  ..  i6j  o 

lhas.  Cocks  765  0 1 'Accepted. 

CARRICK-ON-SUIR  (Ireland).  — For  the  erection  of  thirty 
loourcts'  cottages.  &c.,  for  the  Union  Guardians 

M.  Walsh,  Carrick-on-Suir,  .£123  each  for  nine, 
tinly  one  accepted. 


ridge  shed,  for  the  Colne  Mm  Building  Company,  Limited.  Mi 
/.  K.  Atkinson,  architect.  Bank-chambers.  Colne  : — 

Kx’-'-'atiug  and  Masonry.—].  Sc  M.  Hawley, 

Coin: ,.£i33  2 6 

yciue'‘i  and  Carpentry. — Isaiah  Watson,  Colne  44  o o 

/'/ii  arnf  U/osme.  — Dyson  Bros.,  Colne  ..  19  o o 

—Orraerod  Whitaker,  Burnley, 40  126 

yVnrtrWMt',— Mark  How.rrth,  Colne  18  o 

Ironjounding  and  AtHharightini;.—].  Thomp- 
son, Colne  :63  o 


LIMPSFIELD  (Surrey).— For  making  excavations  and  executing 
the  foundations  ofCaxton  Convalescent  Home.  Mr.  A,  Saxon  Snell, 
architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect 

H.  Durtnell,  Urasted  .£501  7 4 


sundry  sewerage  works  h 

Surveyor.  Town  Offices,  Littlehampton  : — 

Lmfield  & Son,  Littlehampton .£109  15 


LLANISHEN  (Wales.) — For  the  erection  of  stables,  coach-house, 
and  cottage,  for  Miss  Thompson.  Mr.  Edwin  Seward,  architect, 
Queen 's-chambers.  CardilT ; — 

Cough  Bros ,£t.o7o  o o I I.  Gibson  £983  o o 

C.  C.  Uunn 1,050  6 o|e.  M,  Luke 940  o o 

W.  Symonds  & Co.  1.029  lo  0 j E.  R.  Evans  & Bros.  * 938  o 0 

W,  Best  & Co ii02S  o 0 •Accepted. 

Cox  A' Bardo 995  >4  8]  [All  of  Cardiffi] 


LONDON.— For  refitting  the  boys'  and  girls'  offices  in  connexion 
with  the  Alton-street  School,  Bromley,  witli  stoneware  troughs  and 
automatic  flushing  tanks  : for  enlarging  the  Infants’  offices ; and  for 

new  system  of  drainage;  for  the  School  Board  for  London. Mr 

T.  J,  Bailey.  Architect  ; — 

T.  Cniwys £i.3S5  [ N.  Lidstone £1.125 

Calnan  & Co 1,150  I Lawranco  & Sons 1.107 

Knight  & Son 1,125  | G.  Parker,  Peckhain*  ,. ..  970 

• Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  and  completion  of  new  school 
buildings,  with  schoolkeeper's  house  and  laundry  centre  under,  in 
Friern-coad,  in  the  East  Lambetn  Division,  for  the  School  Beard 
for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bliley.  Architect.  Mr,  F.  A.  Hardcastlo, 
Surveyor  ; — 

Add  for 


LONDON-— Forthe  provision  of  threo  temporary  iron  buildings 
on  the  vacant  land  near  the  Bromley  Hall-road  School,  Bromley,  for 
the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  :— 

D.  Charteris  £'.997  oj  Huoiphteys,  Ltd £t.8io  o 

I.  Dixon  Sc  Co.  1.905  0 I E C.  & J.  Keay,  Ltd.  1,702  0 

F.  Morton  & Co 1,865  0 ] W.  Harbrow,  South 

T,  Ctuwys  1,850  o|  Bermondsey*  1.595  0 

Croggun  & Co.,  Ltd.  ..  1,825  »o  I 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


..£21,721 


..£4S5 


Lathey  Bros.  

T.  L,  Green  

Foster  & Dicksce ao.SS4  ....  30t 

Cox 20.380  ....  456 

Pattison  20,325  ....  625 

Holliday  A Greenwood 20.127  ••••  877 

Lawrence  & Sons  10970  ....  5^3 

Stiinpson  & Co.* 19,800  ....  to8 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


CROMER  (Norfolk). — For  the  construction  of  a reservoir,  605. 

8 Ions,  with  rising  main,  service-pipe.  See.,  far  the  Cromer  Water- 
rks  Company.  Limited.  Mr.  ].  C.  Mediss,  C.E.,  232,  Gresham 
louse,  London,  E.C. ; — 

No.  I.  No.  2.  No,  3.  No.  4, 

Blue  Brindle  Local  Cement 

Biick.  Brick.  Bnck.  Rendering. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  a. 

ihnBand....  3,806  o 0 3.7t6  16  8 3.600  17  6 3.67S 

lllliam  Bardell  3.433  0 o 3,432  o 0 3,238  0 o 3,205 

enrvRoberts  3,437  3 tt  3.407  3 “ 32761311  3.2:0 

las  I’armenter  3,315  o 0 3.236  o 0 3.053  o o s.rca 

Voungi-Son  3,274  0 o 3,218  00  3 056  0 0 3.092 

■ Cooke  & Co., 

Battersea*..  3265  0 o 3,190  0 0 3,cst  0 0 3,016 

enry  Hill  ..  3,11313  9 3.070  » ' 3,oz6  in  5 3,031 

Accepted,  but  including  carting  ballast  five  miles,  and  a reduction 
of  £S6  tor  each  mile  less  than  that  distance. 


CROYDON.— Accepted  for  warming  mansion  and  conservatory 
Selsdun-road,  Croydon,  by  heal  usually  w.isted  from  kitclien-firr 
id  fixing  1.400  ft.  of  4 in.  hot-water  pipe  in  greenhouse,  for  Mi 
, N.  King:— 

T.  Polterton,  Balhani  £'75 


DEADLAKE  (Devon),— For  the  erection  of  retaining  wall  and 
lling,  for  the  Joint  Committee.  Mr.  W.  Stringfellow,  C.E 
yor,  Town  Hall,  East  Stonehousc 

Tozer&Son  £292 

Thos.  May.  Plymouth  (accepted)  251  ; 


DORCHESTER.— For  the  erection  of  dwarf  

btiniiig-wall ; also  tar-paving,  for  the  Town  Council  Mr.  G.  J, 
lint,  Borough  Engineer  and  aurveyor.  Guildhall,  Dorchester:- 
Concrete  Tar 

wall,  paving. 

Saunders  A Co £256  1 o ....£65  2 6 

Jenkins  & Sons 227  o o 67  o 0 

The  Asphalte  Limestone  Concrete 

Co.,  Ltd 179  17  6 ....  54  r2  6 

Abel  Harvey,  Cliarminster* 163  0 o ....  45  0 o 

. The  Exors.  of  the  late  W.  B. 

Beauchamp — ....  as.  sd-peryd. 

• Accepted. 


DORCHESTER.— For  the  erection  of  .an  isolation  hospital, 
erriiigsvone-road,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  Borough 
rginecr  and  Surveyor.  GuildhaJ,  Dorchester,  No.  quantities 

akins  A Sons  ....£1,227  o olJ.Tidby £i,c8a  : 

.J.  Watkins 1,188  to  oil'.  Barrett  & Son, 

& H.  Bagg 1,155  ° o|  Dorchester* 1,017 

* Accepted  subject  to  sanction  being  obtained  to  loan. 


HARLIESTOWN  (N.B.).— For  work  in  connexion  with  the 
linage  of  the  town,  for  the  Lower  District  Committee  of  the 
lunty  of  Wigtown.  Mr.  James  Brand,  C.E,  County  Sanitary 
spector,  Glenluce.  Quantities  by  the  engin  — 

irvieACo £453  5 0 I M.  Green 

m.  Pollock  42}  I t:  I Jolia  Mart j.. 

Gibson 394  1 3 I Win.  Stuart  Osborne, 

C.  Brehner 366  17  3)  Ayr*  312  6 

sntgomcrie  Pearson  366  s 6 | Hugh  M'Cutcheon  ..  288  3 

♦ Accepted. 


• £341 


2ARLIESTOWN  (N.BJ.— For  the  execution  of  waterworks  for 
» Lower  District  Conimiitee  of  the  County  of  Wigtown.  Mr. 
lies  Brand,  C.E.,  County  Sanitary  Inspector,  Glenluce.  Quantities 
the  engineer  :— 

llliam  Pollock  ....£1,063  13  8 Wm.  Stuart  Osborne £743  18 

irvie  & Co 970  15  2 M.  Green  727  18 

Elroy  & Co 899  6 5 K.  C.  Brebner 07714 

Gibson 834  5 9 D.  Purves&Co 655  4 

--  - - H.  McLauchlan  ....  652  i 
Hugh  M'Cutcheon  ..  6.8  7 


ichlan  Tnyloi 
migomeric  Icai- 

if".”--.- 771  9 

On  Marlin 756  o 


Mer 

:r  (accepted)  ....  633  14  i 


IILLINGHAM  (Kent!. — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
aeon  Court-road,  for  the  U.D.  School  Board.  Mr.  M.  Chambers, 
hitect,  183,  Canterbury-street,  New  Urompton.  Quantities  by 
rderoy,  Selby,  & Corderoy  : — 

kV  F,  Hammond £6.276  o | L.  Seager £5.107  c 

lham  Sc  Co 5,^  0 I R.  Avard 5,085  c 

- ' W.  C.  Snow,  New 


Cocker  .. 
Skinner  .. 


5.436  ■ 


s&Foad  5.415  13  I J.  Wilford 


Brompton  (accepted)  4,995 


HCH  ^VYC0M8E— For  the  erection  of  new  hotel,  with  out. 
Idings,  Ac.,  in  Green-street.  High  Wycombe,  for  Messrs.  Lead- 
ters  AUirrt.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect,  29.  Cockspur-stteet. 
ndon,  S.W.,  and  High  Wycombe: — 

£1.490  o I Loosley  £1,237  o 

y>?  1,450  o Nash 1,235  o 

fiJS  1.361  10  I Harris  1,200  0 

kh  1.340  o I Flint 1,167  9 

M 1.287  o Gibson,  Wycombe  (ac- 

•keos  1,366  o|  cepted).... 1.140  o 


'^GH  ^^COMBE.— For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  "Cross 
ys  public  house.  High  Wycombe,  for  Messrs,  Leadbetter  Sc 
a.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect.  29,  Cockspur-street,  London 
y..  and  High  Wycombe 

£605  I Gibson  £448 

‘ ' 54a  Hunt  393 


I three -story  houses. 

..risentnwaite.  *' 

. architects,  Penrith 
Rriritoori.—c.  S.  Pearson,  Workington  (Schedule  of  Prices). 
yiner  trades.— W.  Grisenthwaite  (owner),  Penrith. 


LONDON,— Forproposed  new  schools.  Ethelburga-street,  in  the 
West  I.anibelh  Division,  for  the  School  Board  fjr  London.  Mr. 
T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect.  Messrs.  Arding,  Bond.  Sc  Buzzard, 
surveyors  :— 

Add  for 
cement. 

W.  King*  Son £21,394  ....£368 

W Downs  20.593  ....  38s 

LuUmson 20.494  ....  aox 

Hart  Bros 22,462  ....  554 

Nightingale 23,260  ....  433 

Huiiidav  & Greenwood 20.146  ....  433 

Foster  & Dicksee 19,999  ----  33’ 

Lathey  Bros 19,970  ....  290 

Wallis  & Sons  19.897  ....  348 

H.  Lovatt  19,823  ....  347 

Holloway  Bros 19,780  ....  347 

Lawrence  A- Sons  19,209  ....  291 

J.  A M.  Patrick 19.237  ....  370 

Stimpson  A Co.*  19,100  ....  445 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


Architect 

I.  Dixon  A Co £1,352  1 

1--  Motion  A Co t,293  1 

Ctoggon  A Co.,  Ltd...  1,235  n 
E.  C- A J,  Keay.  Ltd,  1.225  oi 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by 


T.  Cruwys £1,220 

W.  Harbrow,  South 
Bermondsey*  1,176 

e Works  Committee. 


LONDON. — For  enlarging  the  Infants’  department  of  the 
Crawford-sireet  School.  Camberwell,  by  142  places,  and  for  other 
works,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey, 
Architect  : — 

For  brick- 
cement,  add 

Johnson  cA  Co £2.70112  o ....£24  9 0 

F.  A H.  F.  Higgs  2,602  o 0 ....  43  0 o 

B.  L.  Nightingale  2.636  o 0 ....  41  o 0 

T.AC.Bowyer 2,533  o 0 45  o o 

J.  Smiili  A Sons  2,456  o 0 ....  46  o 0 

J.  MarsUnd  8,433  o 0 ....  42  0 0 

Mid-Kent  Building  and  Con- 
tracting Work.s,  Ltd*  2.377  to  ,7  45  7 6 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  enlarging  the  Yerbury-road  School.  Upper 
Holloway,  by  396  places,  for  providing  iaimdry  and  manual  training 
centres,  and  for  other  works,  for  the  School  Board  lor  London.  Mr. 
T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect 

For  brick- 
cement,  add 

£5.738  .-..£110 

5.616  ....  83 

5.345  78 

5.184  ....  1C2 


LONDON,— For  removing  and  re-erectlng  in  Rollins-street  and 
-Sharratt-street  (on  the  north  side  of  the  Cauterbury-road  site,  Old 
Kent-'oadI,  two  of  the  iron  buddings  now  standing  on  the  Basing- 
road  site.  Peckham,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  temporary  school 
accommodation,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Railey,  Architect  — 

Croggon  A Co.,  Ltd £588  lo  I W.  Harbrow,  South  Ber- 

T.  Cruwys 559  o[  mondsey*  £520  0 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  the  extension  of  the  Staff  Quarters,  Laundries. 
Ac.,  at  the  South-Western  Fever  Hospital,  Stockwel).  for  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle.  .Architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Farthing:— 

Kerridge  A Shaw  £29,009  I White  A Son £27.579 

K.  A.  Lowe  28  930  F.  A H.  K.  Higgs  26,582 

Edwarkl  A Medw.ty  ....  28.923  Kirk  and  RaadaJl  26,140 

Wallis  28.354  1 E.  Proctor  25.295 

Lorden  A Sons 28.C07  | W.  Johnson  A Co.,  Ltd.*  24,300 

* Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  " Norfolk  Arms, 
North  End-road,  Fulham,  for  Mr.  Lewis  Ascolt.  Mr.  Rich.ard 
Dickmson,  architect,  5,  John-street,  Adelphi  ;— 

Biiriiian £2.840  I Beer  A Ga.<ili £2.420 

Lascelles  ' 2,647  Edwards  A Medway  ....  2. 355 

TurileAAppleton 2,565  I Mark  a.tSs 

Dealing  A bon  2,430] 

LONDON — For  alter.itions  and  additions  at  Nos.  1 and  2. 
Uiiivemiiy-sireet.  Toilenham  Court-road,  for  Messrs.  T.  W.  TliQiiip- 
son  A Co.  Mr,  Ernest  H.  Alibon,  architect.  6,  Warwick-courc, 
W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  Johnson.  50.  Imperial  liuildings.  I.ud- 


AVoniner  Smith  A Son. . 
Titinas  A Sons 
Halliday  A Gre 


J.  Wilmot  A Sons  

H.  Lovatt  

N.  Lidstone 

T.  Boyce  

C.  Miskiii  

S.  A W.  Pattinson S.’S'  ••••  to 

J.  Giover  A Son 5.124  ....  10 

W,  M.  Dabbs  5,026  ....  10 

Treasure  A Son.  Harringay  4.987*  ....  ii 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


..ONDON,— For  the  erection  of  a senior  mixed  school  in  Bethnal 
Green  Old-road.  Bctimal  Green,  to  provide  accommodation  for  42a 
children,  for  the  School  Bo.ird  for  London.  Mr.  T.  1.  Bailev 

A -.-KI.A.-- ...» 


W.  Dawns  

T.  L.  Green  12,911  ....  li 

J.GroverASon  12,620  ....  21 

A.  Heed  A Son 12.518  ....  2< 

Kiliby  A Gayford 12.434  ....  ic 

J.  Loiigley  A Co ia.344  ....  it 

C.  Cox  12.053  >1 

E.  Lawrance  A Sons 11.976  ....  il 

J.  A M.  Patrick.  Rochester 11,432  ....  » 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee 


I. ONDON.— For  the  erection  of  boundary-walls,  fences,  and 
gates,  at  the  North  Eastern  Fever  Hospital.  St.  Ann's  Road, 
lottenhim.  for  the  .Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  A.  A G. 
Harston,  Architects.  15.  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  :— 

£3.123  I C.  Miskin  £2,687 

Willmott  A Sons 2.898  | W.  Johnson  A Co,.  Ltd  , 

W.  bhutiner 2.880  Wandsworth  Common 

I'- Hart  2,860  I (accepted) 2.653 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a bishops  house,  Soiith-place. 
Keniiington,  S.L.  Mr.  R,  .Norman  Shaw,  architect,  rt.  Hart-slreet, 
Bloomsbury:— 


LO.NDON. — For  the  erection  of  a school  on  the  Old  Palace  site, 
St.  Leonard'S'-Street,  Bromley,  to  provide  accommodation  for  783 
children,  and  for  manual  training,  cookery,  and  laundry  centres,  and 
house  for  the  school. keeper,  lor  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  : — 


For  brick- 

cement,  add 
£230  ro  6 


A.  Reed  A Son  £16.9 

H.  Lovatt  16,9 

Kiliby  A Gayford  16,8: 

S.  A W.  Pattinson 16, 5< 

W.  Gregat  A Son  16,5' 

E.  Lawrance  A Sons 16,3 

C.  Cox 15.8- 

Kirk  A Randall  15,5; 

J.  Mowlem  A Co..  Westminster  • 15, 3,,  , . 

* Kecomniended  by  tne  works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a school  on  the  Fossdene-road 
le.  Charlton,  to  provide  accommodation  for  789  children,  with  i 
intre  for  alternate  use  as  cookery  and  laundry,  and  with  rooms  foi 
e use  of  the  scliool-keeper,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr. 
f.  J.  Bailey,  Architect : — 

For  brick- 
work in 

. cement,  add 

J.  A F.  Collinson  £'8. *99  ....£201 

B.  E.  Nightingale 17,671  ....  287 

T.  L.  Green >7.593  ....  390 

Holliday  A Greenwood .....  17,4,0  ....  258 

I- Longley  A Co >7.342  a»9 

J.  A M.  Patrick >7.334  286 

A.  Reed  A Son 17,291  , , , , 285 

G.  E Wallis  A Sons 17.175  ....  287 

S.  A W.  Pattinson  >7.025  ....  275 

J.  Shiilitoe  A Son 16.700  ....  2to 

Kirk  A Randall,  Woolwich* 16,601  ....  287 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  painting  and  decorating  the  "Napoleon  III.' 

public  house,  Shepherdess-walk,  for  the  Camden  Brewery  Co: 

‘■-'-Bros £119  o a I Marcliant  A Hirst  ..,.£7610  c 


Cornish  A Gaymnr  .. 
Shiilitoe  A Sons  . . . . 
Holland  A H.annen  .. 
Lawrence  A Sons  .. 
Maides  A Harper.. . . 
J-  Tliompson  

Higgs  A Hill 


Credit  for  old 
Tender.  m.aterial. 
••£•0,725  ....£ioo 


LONDON.— For  erecting  five  fire-escape  stairs  at  the  School  for 
Imbeciles  at  Darenth,  near  Dartford,  Kent,  for  the  Metropolitan 
A C.  Harsion,  Architects,  15,  Leaden- 


Bo-atd.  Mes: 

E.C.  :■ 

H.  Freeman £1,085 

Works 


Sc.  Pancras  Iro 


Co. 

C.  Miskin  

Hart.  Son.  Peard.  { 

Co..  Limited 

J.  Stone  

J.  F.  Clarke  A Sons  . 


H.  Ludgate  A Co £787  1 

Marshall  A Hatch 784  1 

Clark,  Bunnett.  A Co.. 

Limited 749  , 

Moorwood.  Sons,  A Co.  732  t 
C.  Mears,  D’Ovley.  A Co.  688  n 
J.  A F.  May.  259,  High 

Holborn,  W.C.* 615  c 

Accepted, 


LONDON.— For  decorating  and  ventilating  of  St.  George's 
Church.  Tufnell  Park-road,  for  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Hollins.  Vicar 
Marchant  A Hirst £132  14 


1 heating  Sl  Luke'.s 


LONDON.— For  the  execution  of  works  it.  j,  __ 

Workhouse,  City-road,  for  the  Holborn  Union  Guardians 

Saxon  Snell,  architect,  22,  Southaiiipton-buildings,  Chancery-lai 


Waller  A Co 

C.  Kite  A Co.  .. .. 
Purcell  A Nobbs 
Benliam  A Sons  .. 


jrwood,  Sons,  A Co..  1 
Strode  A Co..  Osna- 

urgh-street*  

* Accepted. 


LONDON— For  ambulance  station  at  the  Brook  Fever  Hospital, 
Shooters'  Hill,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  Mr.  T.  W 
Aldwinckle.  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Stalford  Elsmore  ; — 
Kemdge__A^Shaw £19.312  | Kirk  A Randall  £16,830 


Godson  ASons 17,644  I C.  WaU  15, 'al 

>■'.  A H.  K,  Higgs  >7.470  I W.  Johnson  A Co,,  Ltd.* 

•Accepted. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  repairs  and  decorations  to  ‘‘  The 
Crystal  Tavern,"  Burdett-road,  K.  Messrs.  C.  Foulsham  A Herbert 
Riches,  architects,  of  Bromley-by-Bow  and  Croofced-Une,  City :— 
I -ru — London.  E.C..  £205 


T.  Osborn  A Sons,  Lower  Thames-: 


LONDON,— Accepted  for  new  drainage  at  " Guilsfield,"  King’s- 
toad,  Clapham  Park.  S.W.  Mr.  Herbert  Riches,  architect. 
Crooked-lane.  London,  E.C. ; — 

T.  Osborn  A Sons,  Lower  Thames-st.,  London,  E.C.  ..£to4 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  repairs  and  decorations  to  " Guilsfield." 
Clapham  Park.  S.W.  Mr.  Herbert  Riches,  architect.  3,  Crooked- 
lane.  London,  E.C.: — 

T.  Osborn  A Sons,  Lower  Tliames-st.,  London.  E.C. £268  is 


[Oct.  20,  1894. 


TORQUAY.— For  the  erection  of  the  new  church  Holy 
Trinity,  Torquay.  Mr.  John  Watson,  architect,  i.  Lower  lerrace. 


I.  3.  Keec,  Aberavon,  Port  Talbot ..  . .•••••• 

Accepted  subject  to  approval  of  ilie  Education  Departnieni 


R.  F.  Vco 

W.  Gibson 

las.  Julian.... .. 

J.  & A.  Steeve  , 
E.  P.  Bovey 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER  'Is  supplied  DiRBCTfcom  the  Office  to  reddeatl 


Love  & Waite. .. 

Wilkins  & Sons 

Rabbick  & brown.... 

C.  Smerdon 

S Roberts  

Vanstono  A:  Mumford, 
Torquay  (accepted) 


. ^.jppUedDIRBC- 

In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  . 
PrSPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America,  Aus^rali^  Nei! 


e Publisher  of"  Thb  Builder,"  No.  46.  CathcTtne-street.  W.C. . 


RUCKINGE  )Kenl|.— For  the  restoration  of  the  Parish  Church 
of  St.  Marv  Magdalene.  Rucklnge,  Kent,  for  the  Rev.  O.  Harris. 
Mr.  E.  P.  I.oftus  Brock.  F.S.A  . architect:— 

B V Niehtingale £i.a4J  1 W.  J.  Adcock At.ofc 

M wis^  . w-  

’•.  H.  Lovell  & Sons  ....  1.265  | Henry  kiioclt 


ST.  GEORGE  (Gloucestershire).- For  the  er^tion  of  new  schools 
or  the  St.  George  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  Mackay,  architect. 


Hatherly  & Can 

J.  E.  Davis tr.386 

George  Downs 12.255 

F..  Wallers ia,205 

Samuel  Williams  ..  11, 975 
Ij5ve  & Waite  ....  1 1.955 
George  HuiilDhties  tt,754 
• Accepted  with  the 


H.  A.  Forse  0 o 

Wilkins  fc  Sons 0 e 

F.  Martin  lo.o-o  15  9 

G. H.  Wilkins  ....  10,880  o 0 

Field  A:  Sons io,SS9  to  5 

James  Wiltshire. 

St.  George*  ....  I'.oyS  18  10 
on  of  ;Ci8o  for  sUte'roofs. 


WARRINGTON.— Accepted  for  forming  and  paving  Gladstone 
..id  several  other  streets,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Thos.  Longdin, 
Borough  Surveyor.  Warrington  : — 

Tn  a stredi. 

Wm.  Prescott,  Patricroft £*4-  * • 

Six  jlr/efj. 

F.  T.  Bennie,  Warrington  39^ 

SixMreds. 

Wm.  Heaton,  Warrington  550  0 8 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltdl 

BATH, 

rOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  Of 

BATS  STONB. 

FLUATB,  for  Hardeniog  and  Piesening  ; 
CalcareoQS  Stones  and  Marbles. 


SOULRI'RY  IFuclr')  -For  aller.ations  and  repairs  to  Dollar 
Farm  House,  f.-r  Mr,  P C.  Lovett.  Mr.  J.  T.  Lawrence,  architect. 
Leighton  Buc^atd.  Be  Os.  (Juantiti^  by  the  architect .- 

T.Loleman T 

Tint  Ilros  108  l>.  Cook  A Sons 184 

1-  Adams’ 189 1 G.  Carside  & Son.  Leighton*  182 

• Accepted. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE,— For  the  erection  of  Congregational 
school-room.  Moorland -road,  for  the  Commitiee.  Mr.  W.  J, 
Spencer,  architect.  James-street.  Weston-super-Mare  :- 

W.  M.  Dubin 4^375  “ ° 1 Allen .£29913  0 

Chas.  Addicott 324  S o Thos.  Vickery,  Wes- 

Chas.  Taylor 310  0 o|  tnn  • super  - ‘ - 


Accepted. 


BAM  HILL  STONE; 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  speciallf 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  coLOUj 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quici 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivere 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stoke 
under-IIam,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E .A 
Williams,  l6,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt 


• farm  I'uildings 


Bowden’s  Farm. 


WIMKLEDON.-Fof  ilie  erecllon  of  a detached  house  in  Ray- 
mond-rnad.  Mr.  H,  Phelps  Drew,  architect.  29  and  30.  kmg- 
s'reet.  E.C.  Ouanlities  by  the  architect  : — 

W.  Norton  £'.u25lj  Horrocks,  Croydon*  ..£1,020 

* Accepted. 


SOUr.BURY.-For  i.. . . 

Mr  I.  T.  l-awtence,  architect.  Le'ghtnn  Buj-zarrt 

I),  Cook  A Sous £=58  I G.  Carside  A bon £^J 

T.  Yirrell  210  I-.  Adams  . - ^ 

T Coleman 268|Tutt  Bros,  (accepted)  .. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


SOULBURY— For  new  farm  buildings  at  HoUingdon  larm 
Mr  I.  T.  l-awience,  architect.  Leighton  buzzard  : 

T.  Coleman £165  I G-  Oyside  A Son £13 

n.  Cook  A Sons 154  1-.  Adams »3 

TuttBros 146  I r.  YirrelKaccepted) 12 


sour  BURY —For  new  farm  buildings  at  Rock  Lane  Farm,  for 
Mr.  P.  C.  Lovett.  Mr.  J.  T.  Lawrence,  architect,  Leighton  Buz- 

zard.  Quantities  by  

T.  Coleman 

TuttBros.  

F.  Adams 


£’048  I T.  Yirrell £St8 

844  D.  Cook  A Sons 81S 

837  I G,  Carside  A Sen  * 8C9 

* Accepted. 


J,  C.  (.amounts  should  have  been  stated). — S.  A W.  (amounts 
should  be  stated)-- Tenders.  Wbepstead  Schools  (no  sender's  name 
enclosed).  . . , 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addressei  . , . ^ 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  mectiugs,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

It'e  caHMOt  uniUrtakt  to  rttum  rejected  communicatiant. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addres?ed  to  THE  EDITOR:  those  reUting  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  >14/  to  the  Editor. 


SOULBURY.— For  new  farm  buildings  at  Valley  Farm.  Mr 

iT  Lawrence,  architect.  Leighton  Buzzard :— 

. Adams £8'8  I T-  Coleman £77! 

G.  Carside  A Son 79i  T.Vi 

Tutt  Bros.  


787  I D.  Cook  A Sons  (accepted).  735 


SOULBURY.— For  new  farm  buildings  at  Church  Farm.  Mr 

1 T 1 awrence,  architect,  LHghton  Buzzard 

Tutt  Bros £390  I T.  Yiitell 

n.  Cook  A Sons 3*5  I (.ar-'*' 

T.  Coleman • . - 


STOCKPORT,— For  alterations.  Ac.,  to  50  and  6t,  l.ower  Hill- 
ea'l*  for  the  General  Purposes  ronmiittee.  Mr.  John  Atkinson. 

CE'.BuroughSimevor.St.Peter-s^G:ite.Stocl.pott:- 

W C-  Broadbiirst  A T.  Hoe  £337  16  6 

••£r’57  7 ° VJ.  I A 

^ ^ 349  0 o I V\ , I’oivnali ..........  33t  u 6 


R.  Williamson 349  ”i. •. . 

H Bardsley ?39  * olu.  MulUney*  ..  ..^32i>5toi 

K.  H.  Rogers 3^3 


[All  of  Stockport.) 


• Accepted. 


STOCKPORT,- For  the  erection  of  boundary-walling  and  cas 
iron  railing  to  the  Cattle  Market.  Ac...  for  the  C^ne^ral  Purpos. 
Committee.  Mr.  John  Atkmson,  C.h..  Borough  Surveyor.  S 
Peter's  Gate,  Stockport  :— 

W.  Walker  £763  2 3I  W.  C.  Brcadinirst  A 

D.MulUney 7'°  o o Co.  ..£658  10 

-.Briggs  .^ ^ o 


SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaTing  at  tbe  PublisbiDg  Office,  19s.  per  onoom  (or 
4<:.  9<J.  per  qnarter),  can  ensare  rsceiving  '*  The  BolJder," 
jy  frtaay  Mormng’t  Pott. 


Established  1866. 


J.J.  ETRID6E, 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TIER, 


Aspbalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4: 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  fc 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floor 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-room 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphah 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Adv: 


SFKAGUE  & CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  fo 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding’St,,  Fetter -lane,  E.C.  [Adv 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITIIOGRAPIIE 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliamcnt-st.  S.’' 
•■QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’TABLESAND  DIART 
For  1894,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  i/-  Post  i/i  [Ad3 


THE 


SSTIMATBS  GIVEN  FOR 


Mooie' 


StockpoK  (accepted)  650  > 


SWINDON— For  additions  to  the  "Eagle  T.ivem,"  Regent- 
street.  NewSwindon.  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Thomas.  Mr.  William  Uicw, 
arcailecl  Swindon: — _ 

W.  Chambers  £t.«:9  o o I G.  Wiltshire £875  0 i 

T Barrett  88010  olC- Williams 890:7  0 

[All  of  Swindon.] 


SWINDON  —For  new  stables  and  alterations  to  the  " Bellc-vue 
Inn  Swindom  for  Messrs.  T.  A J.  ArkelL  Mr.  WiUiani  Drew 

’"^Chami«re°^^..-.£*oi  18  6 1 G.  Wdtshire  £310  0 

3,3  o o I J.  Williams  (accepted)  308  7 
[All  of  Swindon.] 


T.  Barrett 333  ' 


SWINDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  " Artillery 
Anns  " Regent-street,  New  Swindon,  for  Messrs.  T.  A J.AikcU. 
Mr  WilUani  Drew,  architect.  Swindon 

T Barrett  £*59  o I C.  Wiltshire  £240  a 

W.  Chambers  -'48  o | C.  Williams  (accepted)..  2^9  to 

[All  of  Swindon.] 


SLATING  AND  TILING, 


fo  be  Executed  by  Contract  In  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  ■ Palmerston, 


And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


Asplialt 


COMPANY, 


Suffolk  House,  Cannon-street,  E. 
SUPPLY  the  best  material  A! 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS, 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFI 
WASl'HOUSB  AND  DAIRY  FLOOI 

&C.,  &C. 


Applications  for  Prices,  Sc.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS. 

Bbthnal  Grben,  London,  B. 


This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  ni 
General  Post  Office,  and  othei 
important  bnildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


zmo  ANE  COFFEE  ECOFUTO 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 


XjOIkTIDOItT.  ♦♦  LZ^IEjT^IPOOILj.  ♦♦  OL-A.SOO'Vv 


362  to  364,  Euston-road,  N.W. 

218  acd  220,  High-street,  Borongh,  S.E. 


47  and  49,  St.  Enoch-sqaare 


6 and  8,  Hatton  Garden. 

VIEILLE  MONTAGSIE  SOLE  MAKUFACTURISIG  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDEB..  NO  EXTERNAI.  FASTENING! 

Particulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices:  Fiteroy  Works,  EUSTON  MO  AD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


tibe  Biiilber. 


. ILLUSTRATIONS. 

•joutli  Transept,  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. — Sir  A.  W.  BlomfielJ,  A.R.A.,  Architect 

Memorial  Stalls,  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark.— Sir  A.  W.  Blomfielcl,  A.R.A  , Architect 

(Design  f*r  the  Decoration  in  Grafiito  of  House,  LUhon.— By  Mr.  T.  G.  Cesare  Formilli 

Widnes  Municipal  Library  and  Technical  School.— Messrs.  Woodhouse  S:  Willoughby,  Architects. 

Blocks  in  Text. 

Diagrams  illustratipg  “ Student's  Column  ’ 


, ..Donh!e-Pagt  Ink-Photo. 
..Dovlle-Pa^e  Ink-Photo. 
. ..Double-Page  Ink-Photo. 
Double-Page  Fhoto-Litho. 
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fhe  London  Building  Act.— CencUided 

rhf  External  Colour  Becorationof  Buildings.. 

>outh  Transept.  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark 

VIemoriall  Stalls.  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark 

Srafhto  Decoration  of  o House  at  Lisbon 

echnical  School  and  Library,  Widnes 

Competitions  

riie  London  County  Council  

\rchitectural  Societies  

ifentilatlon  .. 


CONTENTS. 

Books : Spalding's  " A Text-book  on  Roads  and  Pavements  " ; 
Fowler's  ''The  Practical  Engineer's  Pocket-book": 
Collings'  “Roof  Carpentry";  Kemp's  “The  Practical 
Plasterer":  Taylor’s  "Theoretical  Mechanics":  Hoares 
“Mensuration  made  Easy";  "A  Key  to  Carrolls 
Geometry";  Dye's  "Hood  on  Warming  Buildings  by  Hot 

Water":  Jones's  " Heating  by  Hot  W.ater " » 

Bricks  * 

Water  Lodging  on  Meeting  

The  Action  of  Lime  on  Lead “ 

Colouring  Plans  on  Deeds * 


The  London  Building  Act. — Concluded. 

HE  provisions  of 
Part  XI.  of  the 
Act,  concern- 
ing "Dwelling- 
houses  on  low- 
lying  land,”  are 
in  effect  precisely 
the  same  as  in 
Sections  5 9 

of  the  "London 
County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act, 
1893,”  which  are  repealed  under  this  Act.  j 
Certain  clauses  in  regard  to  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal,  in  this  part  of  the  1893  Act,  are 
cancelled,  because  the  provisions  made  by 
:hem  are  covered  by  the  general  provisons  in 
regard  to  the  piowers  of  theXribunal  of  Appeal 
in  another  part  of  the  new  Act,  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  penalty  incurred  for  infringement 
lof  this  part  of  the  Act  is  also  relegated  to 
Ithe  part  dealing  generally  with  offences 
against  the  Act.  The  only  difference  in 
wording  from  thp  e.Kisting  provisions  is  in 
Section  123,  where  the  words  of  the  similar 
clause  in  the  Act  of  1893,  " The  Council  may 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal  from  time  to  time  make  and  alter 
jregulations  prescribing  the  procedure  to  be 
ifoliowed  in  making  applications,”  iStc.,  are 
(modified  by  the  omission  of  the  words  “and 
jalter.”  The  omission  is  of  no  real  conse- 
Kjuence,  as  the  power  to  "make  regulations 
^from  time  to  time  “ includes  the  power  of 
altering  existing  ones  ; but  it  may  be  taken 
jas  indicating  an  intention  to  avoid  unneces- 
•'sary  or  vexatious  changes. 

■ Part  XIF..  dealing  with  sky-signs,  is 
jabsurd'y  long  and  verbose,  considering  that, 
hike  the  existing  " London  Sky-Signs  Act’ 
'•(now  repealed),  its  only  aim  is  to  forbid  the 
^erection  of  any  new  sky-signs,  and  to  place 
the  existing  ones  under  proper  regulation 
■during  the  limited  period  after  which  they 
must  be  removed  altogether.  So  simple 
an  object  should  hardly,  one  would  have 
'.supposed,  have  required  nearly  six  pages 
i-of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  carry  it  out. 

The  provisions  are  essentially  the  same  as 
:'at  present.  In  the  definition  of  sky-signs 
the  only  alteration  is  that  from  the  phrase 
" above  any  house,  building,  or  structure,” 
the  word  ‘‘  house  ” is  now  omitted  (merely, 
II  of  course,  because  it  is  superfluous). 

I In  Section  128,  corresponding  with  Sec- 
tion 5 of  the  "Sky-Signs  Act,”  and  dealing 


with  the  "Regulation  of  existing  sky-signs 
the  first  words  run  " from  and  after  the 
commencement  of  this  Act’'  (instead  of 
" after  the  passing  of  this  Act  ’’)  " it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  retain  any  sky-signs,”  &c. ; but 
the  section  proceeds  to  make  the  exception 
in  favour  of  sky-signs  erected  in  accordance 
with  licences  "granted  or  renewed  before 
the  passing  of  this  Act,”  z'.c.,  before 
August  25,  1894.  The  distinction  should  be 
noticed,  as  in  the  Sky-Signs  Act  the 
: " passing  ” and  the  " commencement  ” were 
identical,  while  they  are  not  so  in  the 
present  Act.  An  exception  is  made  also, 
as  in  the  existing  clause,  in  favour  of  sky- 
signs  under  a licence  renewed  under  the 
present  Act  " as  hereinafter  provided;”  but 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  existing  provision 
to  the  effect  that  no  proceedings  shall  be 
taken  in  respect  of  an  existing  sky-sign 
while  an  application  for  a certificate  or  a 
renewal  of  licence  is  pending,  is  omitted  in 
the  new  Act. 

The  law  as  to  renewal  of  licences  for  sky- 
signs  now  stands  thus  : — 
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cate  in  each  of  the  two  cases.  The  appli- 

cant, in  case  of  his  refusal,  may  (as  under 
the  "Sky-Signs  Act”)  make  repairs  to  or 
alterations  of  the  sky-sign,  and  demand 
another  survey.  The  directions  for  the 
action  of  the  surveyor  in  such  case,  and  the 
amount  of  his  fee,  are  the  same  as  in  the 
"Sky-Signs  Act,”  as  also  the  right  of  the 
applicant  to  appeal,  but  to  the  " Tribunal  of 
Appeal,”  not  (as  at  present)  to  the  Council. 
The  remainder  of  the  provisions  are  the  same 
as  in  the  "Sky-Signs  Act,”  except  that  in 
Section  124  (corresponding  to  Section  14 
of  the  "Sky-Signs  Act”),  while  the  sky- 
sign  is  to  be  treated  as  " a structure  certified 
to  be  in  a dangerous  state  under  Part  IX. 
of  this  Act”  (corresponding  to  Part  II.  ol  the 
1855  Building  Act),  it  is  specially  added  that 
" the  provisions  of  the  said  part  with  regard 
to  arbitration  shall  not  apply,”  and  it  is 
lawful  for  the  Council  (on  obtaining  the 
order  of  a Petty  Sessional  Court)  to  take 
down  the  sky-sign.  The  last  sentence  of  the 
section,  however,  is  altered  from  the  corre- 
sponding one  in  the  "Sky-Signs  Act”; 


gns  now  stanas  tnus  : — _ ^ „ 

A licence  granted  under  the  "Sky-Signs  instead  of  running  that  the  e.Mpenses  shall 
,,  1 1 Ko  rfirnvprrthlp  “ .Ts  exociiscs  incurred  in 


Act,  1891,”  and  renewed  under  that  Act  may 
on  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  renewal, 


be  recoverable  " as  expenses  incurred  in 
respect  of  a dangerous  structure,”  it  now 


the  expiration  01  tne  pcriuu  ui  icucvvai,  , - o— - ■ 

be  again  renewed  for  two  years  and  no  stands  " shall  be  recoverable  as  though  the 

' same  were  a penalty  imposed  by  this  Act. 

“Tl'icence  granted  under  the  “ Sky-Signs  I Part  XI II.  states  with  great  fulness  and 
Act,  1S91,”  as  amended  by  Section  17  of ! precision  the  position,  duties,  and  powers  ol 
"The  London  County  Council  (General  the  Superintending  Architect  and  the  Dis- 
Powers)  Act.  1893.'’  after  August  24,  1893,  jtrict  Surveyors.  Section  136  defines  the 
may  be  renewed  at  two  years  from  its  date  ; position  and  duties  of  the  Superintending 
...  ... y •rn  tlip  tsamp  crpnp.ral  effect  as  in 


of  issue  for  two  years  more,  and  after  that 
for  another  period  of  two  years  (six  years  in 
all  from  the  original  term  of  the  licence),  but 
no  longer.  (This  clause  takes  the  place  of 
the  first  clause  of  Section  8 of  the  " Sky- 
Signs  Act.") 

The  provision  for  the  case  of  a person 
desirous  of  renewing  his  licence  for  a sky- 
sign,  and  applying  to  the  surveyor  for  an 
inspection  and  certificate,  is  identical  in 
effect  with  the  second  clause  of  Section  8 of 
the  " Sky-Signs  Act,”  with  some  unimportant 
differences  in  wording.  This  is  followed 
(Section  129,  Sub-section  5)  by  the  provision 
that  after  such  inspection  the  surveyor  shall 
either  grant  a certificate  " that  in  his  opinion 
the  sky-sign  is  so  placed,  constructed,  and 
supported,  as  not  to  be  likely  to  involve 
danger  to  the  public,”  or  he  shall  refuse  to 
grant  such  certificate,  in  which  case  he 
must  state  the  grounds  of  his  refusal.  Then 


Architect  to  the  same  general  effect  as  in 
Section  62  of  the  1855  Act,  along  with  the 
provision  (from  Section  64,  1855),  that  the 
Superintending  Architect  and  his  clerks 
shall  be  paid  " such  salaries  as  the  Council 
may  direct,"  and  the  addition  of  a clause 
directing  that  the  person  who  is  the  Superin- 
tending Architect  at  the  commencement  oi 
this  Act  shall  continue  to  occupy  that  posi- 
tion under  the  Act.  The  Section  (63)  of  the 
1855  Act,  which  empowers  the  Superintend- 
ing Architect  to  appoint  a substitute  in  case 
of  illness,  infirmity,  or  other  unavoidable 
cause  preventing  him  from  attending  to  his 
duties,  is  repeated  in  Section  137  of  the  new 
Act. 

The  Sections  defining  the  duties  of  Dis- 
trict Surveyors  include  most  of  the  provisions 
to  be  found  in  Sections  32  to  54  of  the  1855 
Act,  but  with  a considerable  re-arrangement 
of  clauses,  some  new  requirements,  and  some 


must  siaie  me  grouuua  ui  m=.  iciuoa..  . 

follow  the  formas  to  be  adopted  in  the  certifi-  j minor  differences  of  detail. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Section  138  states  directly  and  precisely 
what  is  implied,  but  not  so  directly  stated, 
under  the  existing  law — viz.,  that,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
the  exemptions  contained  in  it,  every 
building  and  structure  and  the  work  done 
on  it  and  all  matters  relating  to  width  and 
direction  of  streets,  line  of  buildings,  open 
spaces  about  buildings,  and  height  of  build- 
ings, shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  District  Surveyor  of  the  district  in  which 
the  work  is  situated. 

Section  139  defines  the  powers  of  the 
Council  as  to  District  Surveyors  and  districts 
on  the  same  lines  as  in  Section  32  of  the 
1855  Act,  with  the  following  alterations: 
(a)  the  words  “ with  power  from  time  to 
time  to  alter  any  district  so  made " are 
omitted  (they  are  in  fact  superfluous,  as  the 
words  “ may  alter  the  limits  of  any  district 
cover  the  provision);  (//)  the  consent  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  is  no  longer  requisite  for  the 
dismissal  of  a District  Surveyor,  except  in 
cases  where  his  appointment  dates  from 
before  August  14,  1855  (the  passing  of  the 
1855  Act:,  and  theseparate  provisions  for  the 
dismissal  of  “any  existing  Surveyor”  and 
“any  future  Sun-eyor”  are  both  included 
(with  more  logici  under  the  single  phrase 
“may  dismiss  any  Surveyor ; and  [d)  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  any  District  Sur- 
veyor who  may  be  deprived  of  liis  office  bv 
an  alteration  in  the  limit  of  a district  shall 
“in  case  of  disagreement”  (between  the 
Council  and  the  Surveyor;  be  aetermined  by 
the  Tribunal  of  Appeal. 

Sub-section  2 provides  that,  subject  to  the 
foregoing  provision,  the  limits  of  districts 
remain  as  they  were  before  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  the  District  Surveyors 
now  in  office  continue  to  be  District  Sur- 
veyors under  this  Act. 

To  the  provision  that  the  District  Sur- 
veyor shall  maintain  an  office  in  such  part  of 
his  district  as  the  Council  approve,  it  is 
added  that  the  Council  shall  inform  the  Local 
Authority'  of  “ any  change  in  the  office  of  the 
District  Surveyor.'  It  is  rather  awkward 
that  the  word  “ office  ” is  used  on  the  same 
page  in  two  perfectly  different  meanings. 
Here  it  means,  of  course,  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, but  a few  lines  above  we  read  that 
“on  a vacancy  occurring  in  the  office  of  a 
District  Surveyor  they  (the  Council)  may 
appoint  another  qualified  person  in  his 
place”  (139  c:  32  (3)  in  the  1855  Act). 
Of  course  one  knows  what  this  means,  but  it 
has  an  awkward  appearance  as  a matter  of 
wording,  and  taken  in  conjunction  with 
Section  141  might  be  read  as  if  the  Council 
were  to  appoint  the  District  Surveyor’s 
clerks. 

Section  145  repeats  the  provision  of  Sec- 
tion 38  of  the  1855  Act  as  to  the  two  days' 
notices  to  be  given  by  a builder  to  the  Sur- 
veyor, but  re-arranges  the  clauses  so  as  to 
make  the  conditions  much  more  distinct, 
reads,  " building  or  structure  ” in  place  of 
“building,”'  and  inserts  the  word  “clear  ’ — 
” two  clear  days  ” instead  of  “two  days.” 
The  latter  part  of  the  section,  however,  con- 
tains some  important  alterations.  In  place 
of  “the  builder  engaged  in  building  or  re- 
building such  building,”  we  have  “the 
builder  or  other  person  causing  or  directing 
the  work  to  be  executed ’’ (see  in  regard  to 
this  the  remark  in  a previous  article  as  to  the 
new  definition  of  the  “builder’’ >.  The  direc- 
tion that  be  shall  serve  on  the  District  Sur- 
veyor “ a building  notice ’’  introduces  a new 
phrase  which  defines  a certain  class  of 
notice,  and  distinguishes  it  from  another  to 
be  referred  to  hereafter;  and  a “building 
notice  ” is  to  state,  in  addition  to  the  infor- 
mation at  present  required,  the  number  of 
“storeys,”  and  the  name  and  address  not 
only  of  the  person  giving  the  notice  (as  at 
present),  but  those  of  “the  owner  then  in 
possession,  and  of  the  occupier  of  the  build- 
ing or  structure  or  ol  its  site  or  intended 
site.’’ 

In  the  Section  (146)  prescribing  the  action 

• The  word  “ structure  ” 5s  added  throughout  this  part 
of  the  Act,  wherever  the  word  “ building  ’’  alone  was  used 
in  similar  provisions  in  the  1855  Act. 


of  the  District  Surveyor  in  regard  to  build- 
ings in  progress,  the  words  “the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  by-laws  made  thereunder  ’ are 
substituted  for  the  present  words  “ the  rules 
of  this  Act,’’  thus  defining  the  power  of  the 
Surveyor  to  act  on  by-laws  as  well  as  on  the 
Act. 

Section  14S  repeats  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tions 42  and  43  of  the  1S55  Act  (omitting  the  ! 
penally  clauses,  which  are  relegated  to 
another  part  of  the  Act),  but  with  the 
addition  that  the  Surveyor  may  enter  on  the 
works  not  only  during  their  progress,  but 
“ during  fourteen  days  next  after  the  com- 
pletion ’■  of  the  work.” 

Section  1 50  is  a new  provision.  It  specifies 
that  when  the  “building  notice’’ served  on 
the  Surveyor  renders  it  apparent  to  him  that 
anything  is  proposed  in  contravention  of 
the  Act,  or  any  requirement  of  the  Act 
omitted,  he  is  to  serve  the  builder  or  build- 
ing-owner with  a “ notice  of  objection,”  and 
the  builder  or  building-owner  may  appeal 
against  it  in  a Petty  Sessional  Court  within 
fourteen  days.  The  Court  may  make  an 
order  either  affirming  the  objection  or  other- 
wise. 

Section  151,  corresponding  with  45  of  the 
1S85  Act,  in  regard  to  contraventions  of  the 
law  discovered  by  the  Surveyor  when  a 
building  is  in  progress,  is  identical  in  its 
provisions,  but  describes  the  notice  to  be 
given  to  the  builder  in  this  case  as  a “ notice 
of  irregularity.’’  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in 
this  section  the  expression  of  the  1855  Act, 
“ the  builder  engaged  in  erecting  such 
building,"  &C.,  is  retained,  instead  of  the 
new  phrase  "the  builder  or  other  person 
causing  or  directing  the  work  to  be  executed,” 
introduced  in  Section  145.  There  seems  no 
sort  of  reason  why  the  phraseology  should 
differ  in  the  two  Sections,  and  we  must 
probably  set  this  down,  like  some  other 
verbal  anomalies  already  mentioned,  to  mere 
carelessness  in  drafting ; but  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  and  may  cause  trouble. 

’\Ve  have  now  three  classes  of  notices 
distinctly  defined  in  the  Act  for  various  pur- 
poses : a “Building  Notice”  (from  builder 
on  Surveyor;,  a “ Notice  of  Objection  ” and  a 
“Notice  of  Irregularity  ' (from  Sutveyor  on 
builder).  This  classifying  of  notices  under 
a distinct  nomenclature  is  a very-  good  point 
in  this  portion  of  the  Act. 

Section  152  is  a piece  of  new  legislation 
calculated  to  induce  owners  and  intending 
occupiers  of  buildings  to  keep  their  builder 
ill  the  paths  of  lawful  building,  since  other- 
wise they  are  liable  to  have  his  trans- 
gressions visited  on  themselves.  The  sec- 
tion provides  for  the  service  of  notices  of 
irregularity  after  the  completion  of  a 
building  and  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  builder.  Clause  («) 
provides  that  if  a notice  of  the  date  at 
which  a building  has  ceased  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  builder  has  been  served 
on  the  District  Surveyor  by  the  builder  or 
owner,  a “notice  of  irregularity"  may  be 
serv’ed  within  fourteen  days*  on  the  owner 
or  occupier  “or  other  the  person  causing  or 
directing  or  who  has  caused  or  directed  the 
work  instead  of  or  in  addition  to  the  builder 
(if  any).’’  Clause  (/>)  provides  that  where 
such  a notice  of  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing has  not  been  ser^'ed  on  the  Surveyor,  he 
may  serve  a “notice  of  irregularity  " on  the 
owner  or  occupier,  &c.  (as  defined  in  the 
preceding  clause)  within  twenty-one  days 
after  the  completion  of  the  building.  These 
are  salutary  clauses,  but  the  second  one  (^)  is 
likely  to  be  totally  inoperative  from  the 
extraordinary  oversight  of  not  providing  any 
definition  of  the  “completion’’  of  a building. 
In  the  case  of  clause  (rt)  of  course  the  notice 
given  by  the  builder  or  owner  constitutes  a 
statement  that  the  building  was  “completed  ” 
on  that  date  ; but  where  there  is  no  such 
statement,  who  is  to  decide  on  the  particular 
day  when  the  building  is  to  be  legally  defined 
as  “completed?  ” No  special  power  is  given 
to  the  SuiA’eyor  to  do  so.  IL  is  really  extra- 


• Hence,  no  doubt,  the  provision  under  Section  148  (i) 
that  the  surveyor  may  enter  on  the  building  fourteen  days 
after  its  completion. 
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ordinary  that  in  an  Act  in  the  framing  c 
which  legal  advice  is  supposed  to  have  beei 
concerned,  such  a hole  as  that  should  ha\. 
been  left. 

Sub-section  2 of  the  same  section  providt' 
for  the  case  when  the  owner  of  the  buildiil 
does  not  allow  the  builder  to  comply  with! 
“ notice  of  irregularity  ; ” the  latter  ma 
serve  a notice  on  the  Surveyor  to  that  effec< 
and  the  Surveyor  within  fourteen  days  mr 
serve  the  “notice  of  irregularity’’  on  tl 
owner  or  occupier.  The  consequences  of 
notice  served  on  the  owner  are  the  same  t 
this  case  as  in  that  of  the  builder.  But  iti 
provided  (Sub-section  4)  that  nothing  in  thi 
Section  shall  prejudice  any  remedy  of  owne 
occupier,  or  other  person  against  the  builde 

Section  153,  defining  the  consequences  ; 
failing  to  comply  with  a “notice  of  irr 
gularity  ” are  (except  the  penalt}'  clause)  tl 
same  as  provided  in  Sections  46  and  47  ; 
the  1855  Act,  though  rather  different 
worded;  the  only  important  difference  beii 
that  “the  Council”  instead  of  “the  Distri 
Surveyor,’’  may  after  seven  days’  noti 
enter  with  workmen  on  the  premises,  & 
This  seems  to  imply  that  the  District  Su 
veyor  is  not  to  take  this  procedure  into  h 
j own  liands  unless  under  the  special  orde 
of  the  Council  as  their  representative. 

Section  154,  as  to  the  fees  to  be  paidi 
the  District  Surveyor  by  the  builder,  ownt 
or  occupier,  is  the  same  in  effect  as  Section  1 
of  the  1S55  Act,  but  differently  worded,  ai 
the  clause  providing  that  one  fee  only  sh: 
be  charged  in  respect  of  %vorks  included 
one  notice  is  omitted.  In  regard  to  layi. 
out  streets,  lines  of  building  frontage  “a; 
any  such-like  service”  (corresponding  to  i 
“ special  service”  of  Section  50  in  1S55  A» 
the  District  Surveyor  shall  receive  “ su; 
fees  as  the  Council  shall  from  time  to  tir 
determine,"  but  the  clause  to  the  effect  th 
the  Surveyor  shall  have  tlie  same  remet 
for  recovering  such  fees  as  if  they  we 
specified  in  the  schedule  is  dropped  frc 
the  new  Act.  Section  156  makes  a new  pi 
vision  in  regard  to  fees  to  the  Surveyor  for  t 
preparation  of  evidence,  and  giving  eviden 
before  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal ; these  fe 
are  to  be  settled  by  the  Tribunal  of  Appe 
The  ordinary  fees  due  to  the  Surveyor  frc 
the  builder,  owner,  or  occupier,  are  payat 
(Section  157)  as  under  Section  51  of  t 
1855  Act,  but  in  the  “special  servici 
clause  the  words  run  “ in  respect  of  a 
building  structure  or  land,’’  in  place 
“ building  ” only. 

The  power  to  pay  District  Surveyors 
salaries  instead  of  by  fees  is  retained 
Section  158  (corresponding  to  Section  65 
the  1S55  Act),  but  the  amount  of  the  sala 
is  to  be  based  on  the  average  of  the  h 
seven  years’  fees,  instead  of  “ the  h 
three  years " as  at  present,  and  the  fe 
in  that  case  will  not  pass,  as  at  prese 
ordered,  through  the  hands  of  the  Si 
veyor  into  those  of  the  Siiperintendi 
Architect  (to  be  accounted  for  by  him 
the  Council),  but  are  to  be  payable  din 
“to  the  Council,"  to  be  placed  to  the  ere' 
of  the  county  fund.  A sub-section  (2)  repe; 
the  provisions  of  Section  67  of  the  1855  A 
that  the  Council  may  at  any  time  provi 
either  wholly  or  partially  for  the  payment 
salaries  to  the  District  Surveyors  “ or  to  a 
of  them  ■■  out  of  the  county  fund,  and  the; 
upon  abolish  or  reduce  the  fees  made  by  tl 
Act  payable  to  the  Surveyor.  The  phra 
“or  to  any  of  them”  gives  power,  obvious 
to  pay  the  surveyors  by  salary  in  some  d 
tricts  though  not  in  all,  a provision  which 
! no  doubt  suggested  by  the  consideration 
! the  great  difference  in  the  circumstances 
different  districts  ; where  a large  amount 
building  or  rebuilding  is  going  on,  the  Si 
veyor  would  realise  a considerable  amou 
in  fees  in  the  course  of  the  year,  while  in 
settled  district  where  there  is  little  buildi 
the  fees  might  hardly  pay  the  office  expansi 
j The  regulations  as  to  the  monthly  repoi 
j of  the  surveyors  and  their  examinalion 
I the  Superintending  Architect  (Sections  i( 
! 162)  stand  as  at  present  in  Sections  32- 
, of  the  Act  of  1855,  except  that  in  tlia  clau 
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14S  to  the  examination  of  the  monthly  returns 
Tiy  the  Superintending  Architect  the  words 
‘ from  time  to  time  ” are  omitted  in  the  new 
Act.  The  omission  of  the  words  (which  were 
,juite  unnecessary)  seems  to  imply  that  the 
lixamination  is  to  be  made  as  each  month's 
Accounts  come  in,  and  not  at  longer  or 
jrregular  intervals. 

’ Two  other  new  provisions  remain  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  portion  of  the  Act. 
iiection  159  provides  that  the  Council  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  undertake  on  behalf  of  a 
District  Surveyor  any  proceedings  which 
vould  otherwise  be  undertaken  by  such  Sur- 
veyor, or  pay  the  costs  incurred  by  him  in 
my  proceedings  under  the  Act.  The  wording, 
t will  be  observed,  leaves  it  open  to  the 
Council  to  decline  to  do  this  in  cases  where 
he  Surveyor  may  have  incurred  unnecessary 
ixpenses  by  indiscreetly  taking  action  which 
muld  not  be  sustained  at  law.  And  Section 
163,  which  is  an  important  one  to  District 
Surveyors,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Surveyor 
.0  at  once  notify  to  the  Council  any  actual  or 
jrobable  contravention  of  any  provisions  of 
,his  Act  with  which  he  is  not  himself  com- 
Detent  to  deal,  and  which  he  has  either 
loticed  himself  or  received  information  of. 

[n  short,  the  Surveyor  is  to  be  eyes  and 
»ars  to  the  Council,  and  keep  a general  look- 
>ut  for  any  kind  of  infringement  of  the  build- 
ng  law,  whether  within  his  own  province  or 
lot. 

Although,  as  already  observed,  the  power 

0 pay  District  Surveyors  by  salaries  instead 
)f  by  means  of  fees  is  kept  in  view  in  the 
lew  Act,  there  is  no  indication  whether  or 
lot  the  County  Council  have  any  more  lean- 
ng  in  that  direction  than  before.  It  may  be 
suggested  here  that  it  is  well  worth  the 
:oiisideration  of  the  Council  whether  it 
vould  not  be  better  to  adopt  the  salary 
system  all  round,  and  abolish  the  fees  as 
payable  to  the  District  Surveyor.  The  fees 
might  still  be  charged  and  be  recoverable  by 
the  Council,  since  it  is  both  equitable  and 
economical  that  those  who  attempt  to  evade 
the  law  should  pay  the  cost  of  keeping  them 
in  order.  But  there  would  be  much  less 
friction  and  “bad  blood”  between  builder 
and  Surveyor  if  the  fees,  which  amount  in 
fact  to  a kind  of  fine,  were  paid  to  the 
corporate  body  rather  than  to  the  Sur- 
veyor personally.  To  be  found  out  in  an 
illegal  procedure  (especially  when  it 
may  have  arisen  from  ignorance  or  over- 
sight) is  annoying,  but  to  have  to  pay  the 
man  who  found  you  out  is  almost  too  much 
for  human  nature  to  endure  with  equanimity. 
The  salaried  position  would  surely  also  be  a 
much  more  dignified  and  honourable  one  for 
the  District  Surveyor,  who  could  then  never 
feel  (as  he  must  often  feel  now)  that  he  was 
regarded  by  builders  and  building-owners  as 
a person  on  the  look-out  to  make  something 
for  himself  out  of  their  lapses  from  virtue; 
and  considering  the  class  of  professional 
men  who  seek,  and  who  alone  have  any 
chance  of  obtaining,  the  office  of  District 
Surveyor,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  neces- 
sary to  encourage  them  to  the  strict  exercise 
of  their  duty  in  the  same  way  as  the  men  who 
tap  the  wheels  of  railway  carriages  are  en- 
couraged by  the  hope  of  a half-sovereign  when 
theycan  discover  a cracked  tire.  We  were 

I!  indeed  told  once  of  a case  in  which  one 
i District  Surveyor  had  in  his  first  year  of 
? office  doubled  the  income  made  by  his  pre- 
1 decessor,  which  (if  true)  implied  either  that 
he  had  been  very  astute  or  his  predecessor 
1 very  lenient.  But  we  may  certainly  conclude 
r'i  this  was  a very  exceptional  case  on  either 
J side,  and  that  the  District  Surveyors  of 
n London  generally  need  no  stimulus  of  fees 
i in  proportion  to  work  done  to  induce  them 
:■  to  do  their  duty,  although  Punch  once  had 
the  stupidity  to  represent  them  as  persons 
'1  who  would  compound  matters  with  the 
. builder  over  a glass  of  beer! 

While  on  this  subject  it  may  be  observed 
■ that  the  County  Council  are  to  be  congratu- 

1 lated  on  having  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the 
■'  advice  given  them  from  some  quarters,  to 

refuse  to  District  Surveyors  the  right  of 
private  practice  as  architects,  and  reduce  the 


District  Surveyor  to  a mere  paid  official  of 
the  Council.  The  result  of  such  a policy 
would  infallibly  have  been  to  place  the 
whole  supervision  of  the  building  operations 
of  London  in  the  hands  of  men  of  far  inferior 
standing  and  ability  to  those  who  now  have 
charge  of  it. 

Part  XIV.,  in  regard  to  by-laws,*  defines 
(Section  164)  the  subjects  in  regard  to  which 
the  Council  may  in  future  make  by-laws  not 
repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  These 
subjects  may  be  briefly  summarised  thus; 
Plans  and  sites  of  streets  and  buildings  ; forms 
of  notice  and  other  documents;  foundations 
and  sites  of  buildings,  and  mode  and 
materials  with  which  they  may  be  made  or 
filled  up  ; thickness  and  quality  of  substance 
of  walls  ; dimensions  of  wooden  bressum- 
mers  and  ot  joists  of  floors  (iron  joists  we 
presume  are  excluded  because  practically 
they  must  be  taken  in  the  sections  rolled  or 
rivetted  by  manufacturers) ; protection  of 
constructional  ironwork  from  fire  ; woodwork 
in  external  walls  ; description  and  quality  of 
plastering;  filling  in  of  an  excavation  within 
3 ft.  from  the  external  walls  of  buildings; 
lamps  or  signs  overhanging  the  public  way, 
except  within  the  City  (by-laws  on  this 
point,  however,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Local  Authority);  means  of  escape  from  fire 
in  buildings  over  60  ft.  high  ; duties  of 
District  Surveyors  in  relation  to  by-laws  ; 
deposit  of  plans  of  buildings  with  District 
Sur\’eyors  ; and  fees  of  District  Surveyors  in 
respect  to  their  duties  under  by-laws. 

Penalties  for  offences  against  by-laws  are 
defined  by  this  section  as  not  exceeding  5/., 
and  not  exceeding  2/.  per  day  for  continuance 
of  the  offence ; amount  to  be  summarily 
recovered. 

Sub-section  2 repeats  the  present  pro- 
vision that  the  Council  may  make  by-laws 
stating  terms  and  conditions  of  exemption 
from  the  observance  of  any  of  their  own  by- 
laws, if  they  think  proper  ; and  by  Sub- 
section 3 every  by-law  must  be  confirmed  at 
a meeting  of  the  Council  subsequent  to  that 
at  which  it  “ shall  have  been  made  ” (“  shall 
have  been  framed  ” would  be  the  more 
correct  expression,  as  the  by-law  is  not 
“made”  until  it  comes  into  force),  and  the 
by-law  shall  have  no  force  or  effect  until  if  is 
allowed  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  this  condition  of  con- 
firmation or  “ allowance  ” by  the  Local 
Government  Board  takes  the  place  of  the 
present  requirement  that  a by-law  shall  be 
confirmed  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Secre- 
taries of  State.  The  intention  to  apply  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  this  purpose  is  to 
be  announced  by  public  advertisement  two 
months  before  such  application,  and  a copy 
of  the  by-law  is  to  be  sent  to  the  following 
bodies; — the  Local  Authority,  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  the  Sur\'eyors'  Institu- 
tion, the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Institute  of  Builders,  “and  such  other  socie- 
ties as  the  Local  Government  Board  may 
direct”;  and  for  one  month  before  such 
application  a copy  of  the  by-law  is  to  be 
accessible  for  public  inspection  at  the 
County  Hall. 

By-laws  “made,  confirmed,  and  allowed,” 
are  to  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette 
and  printed  and  hung  up  in  the  County  Hall 
for  public  inspection,  and  copies  sold  for  a 
charge  of  not  more  than  2d.  The  by-law  to 
come  into  operation  at  a date  fixed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  ; but  the  production 
of  a printed  copy  of  the  by-law  with  the  seal 
of  the  Council  is  to  be  accepted  as  a proof 
that  it  has  been  duly  confirmed  and  allowed. 

No  by-law  in  respect  of  any  matter  from 
which  the  city  is  exempted  by  the  Act  can 
have  any  effect  within  the  City. 

These  provisions  no  doubt  fulfil  all  the 
usual  claims  in  regard  to  what  is  called 
“publication,”  and  the  sending  copies  of 
the  by-laws  to  the  representative  bodies  of 
architects,  surveyors,  and  builders,  brings 


* We  regret  to  see  that  while  the  “ Royal  Assent  " 
copies  of  the  Act  adopted  the  correct  spelling,  “ By-law,” 
in  the  copies  for  public  circulation  the  incorrect  and  un- 
authoiised  spelling  “ bye.law  " is  revived. 


them  officially  under  the  notice  of  those 
bodies;  but  there  will  nevertheless  be  a 
good  many  persons  whom  a by-law  will 
practically  affect,  who  will  not  be  certain  to 
hear  of  it  by  the  means  proposed  ; and  it  has 
been  objected  very  strongly,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  that  the  posting  up  of  a by-law 
at  the  County  Council  offices  (or  “County 
Hall  ")  is  only  a very  perfunctory  way  of 
bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  the  part  of 
the  public  who  may  be  affected  by  it,  many 
of  whom  may  not  hear  of  it  until  it  becomes 
law.  The  “publication”  would  have  been 
much  more  effectual  in  this  respect  if,  in 
addition  to  the  other  means  of  publication 
named,  it  had  been  ruled  that  intended  by- 
laws should  be  published  also  in  such 
journals  as  deal  specially  with  architectural 
and  building  subjects,  and  a good  deal  of 
possible  inconvenience  would  be  saved  to 
many  architects  and  builders  if  this  course 
had  been  adopted. 

Part  XV.  deals  with  Legal  Proceedings 
and  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal.  Some  portions 
of  this  are  concerned  with  purely  legal  pro- 
visions which  are  not  of  direct  interest  to 
our  readers.  Section  167  provides  that  any 
legal  proceedings  commenced  by  a District 
Surveyor  may  be  continued  by  his  duly- 
appointed  deputy  or  successor  ; and  Section 
170  is  a general  provision  as  to  the  powers- 
of  the  Council  in  case  of  offences  in  the  way 
of  constructing  or  extending,  altering^ 
uniting,  or  separating  a building  in  any 
manner  not  in  conformity  with  the  Act- 
This  section  gives  the  general  power  to  the 
Council,  after  allowing  fourteen  days  to  bring; 
the  structure  concerned  into  conformity  with- 
the  Act,  to  obtain  a summons  from  a Petty 
Sessional  Court,  “notwithstanding  the  im- 
position and  recovery  of  any  penalty,” 
requiring  the  person  concerned  to  appear  and 
answer  the  complaint,  and  if  the  complaint  is- 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court,  to  - 
obtain  an  order  authorising  the  Council  to 
demolish  or  alter  the  structure  where  not  in 
conformity  with  the  law,  to  remove  the 
materials  and  to  sell  them,  and  to  recover 
from  the  defaulting  person  all  expenses  of 
the  procedure  not  covered  by  the  sale.  If 
the  sale  more  than  covers  the  expenses 
incurred,  the  balance  is  to  be  restored  to  the 
owner  of  the  structure.  In  the  case  of  a 
structure  erected  illegally  beyond  the  general 
line  of  buildings  the  Local  Authority  may 
exercise  these  powers  in  like  manner  as  the 
Council.  Section  172  repeats  the  provisions 
of  Section  76  of  the  1855  Act,  in  regard  to- 
the  case  where  no  demand  is  made  by  any- 
one professing  to  be  legally  entitled  to  claim' 
the  surplus. 

Section  173  is  an  endeavour  to  put  upon 
an  equitable  footing  the  rather  difficult 
question  of  the  responsibility  of  “owners”' 
and  “occupiers”  in  regard  to  recoverable- 
expenses.  The  word  “ owner  ” includes  the 
adjoining  and  building-owners  respectively, 
and  the  owner  “ immediately  entitled  to  the- 
possession  of  the  premises,”  or  the  occupier,, 
is  in  the  first  instance  to  pay  the  expenses,, 
with  a repetition  of  the  existing  limita- 
tion that  the  occupier  shall  not  be 
called  upon  to  pay  any  sum  greater  than 
the  rent  due  from  him  in  respect  of  the 
premises  during  the  period  of  his  occupancy, 
which  amount  (under  Sub-section  5)  he  may 
deduct  from  the  rent  payable  by  him  to  the 
owner  of  the  premises.  The  phrase  “ during 
the  period  of  his  occupancy”  seems  some- 
what vague  ; how  if  he  is  a tenant  from 
year  to  year  ? What  is  the  reading 
then  ? The  opportunity  ought  to  have 
been  taken  to  get  rid  of  or  amend  a 
provision  so  very  loose  and  un-legal  irv 
character.  If  there  are  successive  owners 
each  of  them  is  liable  to  contribute 
to  the  expenses  in  proportion  to  his  in- 
terest ; and  if  some  owners  cannot  be  found 
the  deficiency  so  arising  is  to  be  divided 
amongst  the  owners  who  can  be  found. 
This  maybe  law,  but  is  it  “equity?”  It 
seems  likely  to  lead  to  a good  deal  of  non- 
finding of  owners.  Payment  of  such  expenses 
can  be  recovered  in  a summary  manner 
(Sub-section  6)  from  the  person  liable  in 
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the  first  instance  under  the  Section ; and 
expenses  which  should  be  repaid  by  the 
person  ultimately  responsible  are  recoverable 
■‘as  if  the  obligation  were  a simple  contract 
debt.”  All  differences  arising  as  to  the 
amount  of  contribution  under  this  Section 
are  to  be  decided  by  arbitration. 

Section  174,  provides  for  the  case  of 
periods  falling  due  during  the  vacation. 
When  any  period,  within  which  sanction  or 
approval  is  to  be  given  by  the  Council  in 
respect  of  any  matters  arising  under  Part  II. 
or  Part  V.  of  the  Act  ("  Formation  and  Widen- 
ing of  Streets”  and  "Open  Spaces  about 
Buildings  and  Height  of  Buildings”),  would 
expire  on  any  day  between  August  8 and 
September  14  (both  inclusive),  such  period 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  extended  for  twenty- 
eight  days. 

The  Tribunal  of  Appeal,  defined  in  Section 
175,  is  to  consist,  as  already  observed,  of 
three  members,  appointed  respectively  by  a 
Secretary  of  State,  by  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  by  the  Council  of 
the  Surveyors’  Institution,  and  it  is  specially 
provided  that  no  member  or  officer  of  the 
Council  (/.<?.,  London  County  Council)  shall 
be  a member  of  the  Tribunal.  Members  of 
the  Tribunal  shall  be  appointed  for  a term  of 
five  years,  but  may  be  re-elected,  and  a 
member  of  the  Tribunal  may  be  removed  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  " for  inability  or  mis- 
behaviour or  other  good  and  sufficient  cause.  ’ 
In  case  of  a vacancy  occurring  through  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  a member  of  the 
Tribunal,  the  authority  or  body  by  whom 
such  member  was  appointed  shall  appoint 
some  one  to  act  in  his  place,  whether  tem- 
porarily or  otherwise. 

The  remuneration  of  members  of  the 
Tribunal  may  be  either  by  annual  salary  or 
by  fees,  as  a Secretary  of  State  may  from 
time  to  time  appoint.  The  Tribunal  may 
appoint  such  clerks  and  other  servants  as 
they  require,  whose  salaries  will  be  deter- 
mined and  paid  by  the  Council.  The  Council 
may  defray  the  expenses  of  supporting  any 
decision  of  their  own  or  of  their  Superin- 
tending Architect  or  Engineer  belore  the 
Tribunal. 

The  Tribunal  may  (or  shall  if  required  by 
the  High  Court  or  a Judge  on  the  applica- 
tion of  any  party  to  an  appeal)  state  a case 
for  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court,  which 
may  reverse,  affirm,  or  amend  the  judgment 
of  the  Tribunal.  Subject  to  that  provision, 
and  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  Act,  the 
Tribunal  will  have  jurisdiction  and  power 
to  hear  and  determine  appeals  referred 
to  them  under  the  Act,  and  power  to 
hear  counsel,  administer  oaths,  receive  evi- 
dence, call  for  documents,  &c.,  ind  make 
orders  as  to  costs  of  appellants  ; and  may 
also  from  time  to  time  (subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Lord  Chancellor)  make 
regulations  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  as  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  cases  of  appeal.  Any  order  of  the  Tri- 
bunal may  be  enforced  by  an  order  of  the 
High  Court  as  if  it  were  an  order  of  that 
Court.  All  sums  paid  to  the  Tribunal  are  to 
be  paid  over  to  the  Council,  and  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  Tribunal,  including  salaries 
or  fees,  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  County 
fund. 

On  the  whole  we  may  say  that  the  Tribunal 
seems  likely,  as  thus  constituted,  to  be  a 
satisfactory  machine  for  the  arbitration  of 
differences,  provided  that  the  right  men  are 
appointed  to  it.  In  regard  to  the  method  of 
remuneration,  we  should  think  it  very  much 
preferable  that  the  members  of  the  Tribunal 
should  be  paid  by  an  annual  salary;  they 
are,  within  the  limits  of  their  powers,  to 
occupy  a position  almost  like  that  of  Judges 
in  an  Appeal  Court,  and  they  should  be 
placed  in  a similar  independent  position. 

From  the  wording  of  Section  178  (as  to 
the  appointment  of  members  to  fill  tem- 
porary vacancies)  it  appears  to  be  assumed 
that  the  Tribunal  must  always  sit  in  full, 
and  that  two  of  the  members  cannot  form  a 
quorum.  If  this  is  so  intended,  it  would 
have  been  preferable  that  it  should  have  been 
distinctly  so  stated,  as  there  appears  to  be 


some  room  for  a difference  of  opinion  on  this 
point  being  raised,  although  the  logical 
deduction  from  the  the  wording  of  the  Act 
seems  to  be  that  all  the  members  must  act 
together.  Another  point  on  which  a ques- 
tion might  be  raised  is,  whether  the  judgment 
of  the  Tribunal  is  to  be  a judgment  of  the 
majority— of  two  out  of  the  three  members, 
as  in  an  appeal  court — or  whether  they  must 
all  concur  in  a judgment  to  render  it  valid. 
This  is  a very  important  point,  which  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  Act. 

The  regulations  as  to  the  serving  of 
notices  (Sections  1S7,  1S8)  are  much  the  same 
as  those  in  force  at  present ; the  only  addi- 
tions are  that  the  general  regulation  is  stated 
to  apply  to  all  notices  " the  service  of  which 
is  not  provided  for  by  the  ‘ Summary' Juris- 
diction Acts,'  the  ‘Lands’  Clauses  Acts,’  or 
the  ‘ Companies  Clauses  Consolidation  Act, 
1845’  that  a notice  to  a railway  company 
may  be  served  by  delivering  a copy  to  the 
secretary  at  the  principal  office  of  the 
company  ; and  that  a notice  to  a District 
Sur\'eyor,  if  posted,  must,  like  other  notices 
under  the  1S55  Act,  be  registered.  Section 
187  also  makes  the  special  statement  that  a 
notice  must  be  " in  writing. ' which,  con- 
sidering the  terms  of  the  following  section, 
seems  superfluous. 

A variety  of  provisions  are  included 
under  the  heading  of  " Miscellaneous 
(Part  XVI.,  Sections  189  to  199).  The  first 
section  is  a repetition  of  an  existing  pro- 
vision to  the  effect  that  all  expenses  in- 
curred in  carrying  this  Act  into  execution 
and  not  otherwise  provided  for  are  to  be 
deemed  "general  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Council,”  and  to  be  raised  and  paid  accord- 
ingly. Section  190  gives  the  Council  the 
option,  in  all  cases  in  which  they  are  autho- 
rised to  refuse  consent  to  any  Act,  of  giving 
their  consent  on  certain  terms  and  conditions, 
the  non-obser\’ance  of  which  will  subject  the 
offender  to  a penalty. 

Section  191  maybe  said  to  be  the  only 
clause  in  the  Act  which  is  actuated  by 
aesthetic  motives,  and  as  such  merits 
quotation : — 

“ 191.  In  the  event  of  its  being  necessaiy  to  take 
down  any  portion  of  an  old  building  of  architectural 
or  historical  interest  constructed  otherwise  than  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  this  Act  or  in  the 
event  of  the  destruction  of  any  part  of  such  building 
the  part  so  taken  down  or  destroyed  may  with  the 
consent  of  the  Council  first  obtained  be  restored  in 
the  same  material  and  in  the  same  design  as  it 
formerly  was." 

This  is  well  intended,  no  doubt,  and  we 
must  credit  the  framers  of  the  Act  with 
having  gone  a little  out  of  their  way  to  show, 
according  to  their  lights,  some  regard  for  the 
historic  interest  of  ancient  buildings;  but  we 
fear  that  this  mslheticism,  like  Hamlet’s 
"courtesv”  to  Osric,  "is  not  of  the  right 
breed."  If  the  Act  had  contained  any  pro- 
vision for  promoting  the  preservation  of 
ancient  buildings,  and  throwing  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  their  destruction,  it  would 
have  been  more  to  the  purpose.  But  to 
provide  specially  for  the  rebuilding  of  an 
ancient  building  or  any  part  of  it,  just  as  it 
was,  is  only  to  promote  the  production  of 
historic  shams,  which  are  worse  than  value- 
less. 

Section  192  empowers  an  owner  or  builder 
and  his  servants  to  enter  any  building  for  the 
purpose  of  complying  with  any  notice  or 
order  under  the  Act,  after  giving  seven  days’ 
notice  to  the  occupier,  and  after  that  from 
time  to  time  on  the  production  of  the  original 
notice  ; and  193,  a rather  important  clause, 
defines  the  limit  of  time  of  action  of  the 
Surveyor  in  cases  where  no  " building  notice  ” 
(or  other  notice  requisite  under  this  Act  or 
under  a by-law)  has  been  given.  The  sur- 
veyor may  enter  the  premises  to  examine  the 
building  or  the  work  within  one  month  after 
he  has  discovered  that  it  is  being  carried  on, 
and  the  time  during  which  he  may  take  any; 
proceedings  under  the  Act  in  respect  of  such  , 
a building  shall  begin  to  run  from  the  date  of 
his  making  the  discovery.  This  Section 
seems  much  misplaced  under  the  head  of 
" Miscellaneous,’’  and  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  framed  to  fill  a gap  in  the  pro- 


visions of  Part  XIII. . not  noticed  when  that 
Part  was  under  consideration,  and  then 
tlirust  in  among  " Miscellaneous  ” to  avoid 
disarranging  the  numbering  of  the  preceding: 
sections.  It  certainly  ought  to  have  been' 
connected  with  the  other  sections  defining: 
the  powers  of  the  Surveyor,  because  in  fact: 
it  constitutes  an  important  modification  of 
Section  146,  which  provides  that  the  District: 
Surveyor  may  at  all  reasonable  times  survey 
a building  which  is  being  carried  on,  whethen 
notice  has  been  given  him  or  whether  the 
work  has  only  been  " observed  or  made 
known  to  him."  But  here,  a good  many 
pages  later,  and  in  an  entirely  different  part 
of  the  Act,  there  is  sprung  upon  the  Surveyor 
an  entirely  new  condition,  not  hinted  at 
before,  to  the  effect  that  he  must  take  action' 
within  one  month  after  he  has  discovered 
the  work.  To  separate  two  such  provisions, 
the  effects  of  which  are  so  intimately  conn 
nected,  is  surely  a very  faulty  arrangement 
of  a document. 

By  Section  194,  applications,  plans,  and 
other  documents  delivered  at  the  office  oi 
the  Council  or  to  the  District  Surveyor,  if 
pursuance  of  this  Act,  become  the  propertj 
of  the  Council  ; and  the  approval  of  the 
Council  of  any  plans  or  particulars  (195)  is 
to  be  signified  in  writing  by  the  Superin 
tending  Architect. 

Section  196  repeats  the  provisions  of  See 
tion  96  of  the  Act  of  1855  in  cases  where  th( 
owner  cannot  be  found,  though  it  is  notice 
able  that  the  words,  "having  regard  alike  ti 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  subject 
matter,  in  respect  of  which  such  consen 
is  given,  and  to  the  fair  claims  of  the  parties 
on  whose  behalf  such  consent  is  to  bi 
given,”  are  omitted  in  the  new  Act ; perhapi 
because  it  is  considered  that  any  judgmen 
of  a Court  would  necessarily  be  given  unde 
such  conditions. 

Section  197  deals  with  the  storing  of  woot 
or  timber.  It  prohibits  the  placing  of  pile 
or  stacks  of  uncut  timber,  lathwood,  fire 
wood,  casks,  &c.  (whether  under  or  abov 
ground),  nearer  to  a street  than  the  genera 
line  of  buildings  thereon,  except  where  sue. 
a stack  stood  on  January  i.  1894.  By  Sut 
section  5 timber-yards  existing  at  the  com 
mencement  of  this  Act  must  comply  wit 
the  provisions  of  this  Section  within  tw 
years  from  the  date  of  the  passing  (nc 
commencement)  of  the  Act,  but  the  Counc 
have  power  to  prolong  the  term  to  seve 
years,  or  to  relax  any  of  the  provisions  c 
this  section. 

Sub-section  3 prohibits  the  storing  of  tli 
materials  mentioned  in  Sub-section  i in  th 
same  yard  or  premises  as  any  furnace  exce{ 
(a)  where  the  furnace  is  enclosed  in  a bulk 
ing  of  fire-resisting  materials  ; (/-■)  where  th 
furnace  is  at  least  10  ft.  from  the  sai 
materials.  In  continuance  the  same  Sectio 
provides  that  such  materials  shall  not  t 
piled  to  a height  of  more  than  sixty  feet  froi 
the  ground-level,  and  shall  have  no  room  ( 
chamber  or  space  among  them,  other  than 
passage,  "for  any  purpose  whatever.”  Th' 
Section  does  not  apply  to  such  materia: 
when  piled  on  land  belonging  to  railway  con 
panics,  canal  companies,  or  dock  companie; 
for  the  purposes  of  their  undertakings. 

Sections  198  and  199  repeat  existin 
provisions  as  to  the  proceedings  in  respet 
to  a building  not  being  affected  by  the  falhn 
in  or  removal  of  the  roof,  and  as  to  th 
placing  of  posts,  rails,  or  otherwise  irapedin 
street  traffic,  in  tlie  same  terms  as  at  presen 
This  latter  section  (199)  does  not  appl 
within  the  City. 

Section  200  sums  up  the  penalties  u 
infringements  of  the  Act,  which  are  tin 
conveniently  grouped  together,  instead  ( 
being  dispersed,  as  in  the  existing  Acts,  1 
connexion  with  the  various  separate  pn 
visions.  The  penalty  for  offences  in  regar 
to  the  laying  out  or  obstructing  of  streets 
reduced  from  20/.  to  10/.  in  the  first  instanc 
but  with  the  serious  addition  of  a dai 
penalty  of  2/.  during  the  continuance  > 
the  offence.  Neglect  for  twenty-eight  da: 
to  comply  with  a notice  to  set  back  a bum 
ing  involves  a penalty  of  2/.  to  5/.,  and 
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daily  penalty  of  los.  to  'll.  Infringement  of 
the  provisions  of  Parts  III.,  V.,  VI.,  and  VII. 
of  the  Act  involves  a penalty  of  20/. 
Obstructing  the  entry  of  persons  empowered 
to  enter  on  premises  to  execute  any  work 
authorised  under  the  Act  involves  a penalty 
of  10/.  These  are  the  same  as  under  the 
existing  law.  A building-owner  failing  within 
a reasonable  time  to  make  good  damage  to 
an  adjoining  owner’s  property,  is  liable  not 
only  to  the  penalty  of  20/.  a day  under  the 
existing  law,  but  to  an  initial  penalty  of  20/. 
(This  is  possibly  intended  to  mean  the  same 
thing  as  20/.  a day,  i.c.,  20/.  for  the  first  day, 
and  20/.  for  every  subsequent  day ; it  is  not 
very  clearly  put.)  Anyone  refusing  to  admit 
the  purchaser  of  any  materials  sold  under  the 
Act  is  liable  to  a penalty  of  10/.,  and  a daily 
penalty  of  5/. 

The  penalty  for  erecting  buildings  within 
the  prescribed  distance  from  buildings  used 
for  dangerous  or  noxious  businesses  is  the 
same  as  under  the  Act  of  1844:  50/.  and  a 
daily  penalty  of  the  like  amount;  and  the 
same  penalty  for  establishing  a dangerous  or 
noxious  business  contrary  to  the  provisions 
af  the  Act.  The  penalties  for  unlawfully 
building  dwelling-houses  on  low-lying  land 
jlso  stand  as  at  present. 

Any  one  not  complying  with  the  conditions 
'Section  igo)  under  which  a provision  of  the 
^ct  is  relaxed  by  the  Council,  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  10/. 

A penalty  of  il.  and  a daily  penalty  of  the 
same  amount  is  attached  to  the  following 
Dffences : — Erecting  or  retaining  a sky-sign 
:ontrary  to  the  Act ; failing  to  serve  a 
‘building  notice  ” or  commencing  the  work 
ifter  it  before  two  clear  days  are  out ; 
•efusing  to  allow  the  District  Surveyor  to 
.aspect  a building  or  to  afford  him  all  reason- 
able assistance  in  such  inspection  ; failing  to 
comply  with  any  County  Court  order  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Act  withiu  the  time  named  in 
che  order;  refusing  to  admit  a builder  to 
comply  with  an  order  under  the  Act ; being 
a workman,  doing  anything  about  a building 
contrary  to  the  .(\.ct  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  person  causing  the  work 
'this  appears  by  implication  to  exonerate  the 
workman  if  he  does  it  'with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  his  employer  — a rather 
doubtful  position) ; refusing  to  admit  any 
owner,  builder,  or  his  servants  to  do  things 
authorised  by  the  Act ; transgressing  any  of 
the  provisions  as  to  the  storing  of  wood  or 
timber  ; and  generally  doing  any  other  thing 
prohibited  by  the  Act  or  tailing  to  do  any- 
thing required  by  its  provisions. 

Finally,  there  is  a penalty  of  10/.  and  a 
daily  penalty  not  exceeding  the  same  amount 
against  any  one  who  without  the  consent  of 
the  Council  converts  or  uses  a building 
“contrary  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
section  of  this  Act  (Section  211)  of  which 
the  marginal  note  is  ‘ Rules  as  to  conversion 
of  buildings  ;’  ” which  will  be  referred  to  in  its 
proper  place. 

I The  whole  " Penalties”  Section  is  governed 
iby  the  closing  clause,  “ The  liability  to 
these  penalties  shall  be  without  prejudice 
to  any  other  proceedings  whether  under  this 
Act  or  any  by-law  under  this  Act  or  other- 
wise but  so  that  no  person  shall  be  punished 
twice  for  the  same  offence.” 

I Section  201,  headed  “Application  of  Act,” 

I gives  the  list  of  structures  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  Act.  Most  of  the 
: existing  exemptions  are  confirmed,  but  with 
some  differences  of  wording  and  arrange- 
iment.  “Greenwich  Hospital,”  for  instance, 
does  not  appear  in  the  list,  but  it  is  by  im- 
plication included  in  the  altered  form  of  the 
clause  exempting  " Her  Majesty's  Royal 
j Palaces,”  &c.,  which  now  runs  thus: — 

’ “ Every  building,  structure  or  work  vested 
dn  and  in  the  occupation  of  Her  Majesty, 
her  heirs  and  successors  either  beneficially 
or  as  part  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of 
the  Crown  or  in  trust  for  the  public 
service  or  for  public  services.’’  The  British 
Museum  is  included  in  a general  clause 
exempting  any  building  “vested  in  or 
in  the  occupation  of  any  department  of  the 
Government,  or  of  the  Metropolitan  Police, 


or  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
lor  public  purposes  or  for  the  public  service.’’ 
The  Bank  of  England  is  exempted,  but  the 
large-hearted  clause  in  the  1855  Act, 
exempting  “ any  of  the  offices  or  buildings 
hereafter  to  be  erected  for  the  use  of  the 
said  Governor  and  Company,  either  on  the 
site  or  in  addition  to  and  in  connexion  with 
the  said  edifice,”  is  (as  we  might  expect) 
dropped.  The  buildings  and  properties  of  the 
Honourable  Societies  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Gray's 
Inn,  are  exempted  from  the  Act,  but 
it  is  significant  that  in  the  list  of 
“repeals"  in  relation  to  the  “Metro- 
polis Management  Act,  1878  ” (which 
is  only  partially  repealed)  we  find 
that  in  Section  26,  which  exempts  either 
from  the  Act  or  from  by-laws  under  it, 
the  Societies  first  named,  as  well  as  Staple 
Inn,  Furnival's  Inn,  and  the  close  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  Westminster,  the  words 
“or  in  any  by-laws  of  the  Board  there- 
under ” are  repealed,  and  a similar  repeal  is 
made  in  the  succeeding  section  of  that  Act 
relating  to  Crown  properties.  This,  however, 
would  not  bring  such  properties  under  the 
by-laws  of  the  new  “ Building  Act.”  It 
should  be  added  that  the  exemption  of  the 
above-named  four  “Honourable  Societies” 
in  the  new  Act  is  qualified  by  the 
provision  that  they  shall  be  subject  to 
the  pro\'isions  of  Part  III.  of  the  Act  (“  Lines 
of  Building  Frontage”)  in  respect  of  any 
building  structure  or  land  which  abuts  on  any 
public  street,  place,  or  way. 

The  existing  exemption  clause  as  to 
;“  common  gaols,  prisons, ’’  &c.,  does  not 
appear,  nor  is  there  in  fact  any  mention  made 
of  prisons  unless  they  are  included  under 
buildings  vested  in  the  Government  or  the 
Metropolitan  Police  for  public  service.  Sub- 
section 5 exempts  the  Sessions  House  at  the 
Old  Bailey  and  all  other  Sessions  Houses  or 
other  public  buildings  belonging  to  or 
occupied  for  public  purposes  by  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  counties 
of  Middlesex  and  London  and  the  City 
of  London,  or  by  the  County  Councils  of 
London  and  Middlesex  respectively. 

For  “the  cattle  market”  the  Sub-section 
(7)  substitutes  “the  buildings  of  the  Metro- 
politan Cattle  Market  and  of  the  cattle 
market  at  Deptford,”  and  any  buildings 
within  their  premises  occupied  by  any 
officials  of  the  Corporation  for  the  purposes 
of  those  markets. 

The  entirely  new  exemptions  are  as 
follows:— Any  building  belonging  to  a gas 
company  and  used  exclusively  lor  gas-works  ; 
any  building  used  as  a workshop  or  store 
by  the  conservators  of  the  river  Thames  ; 
foundations  and  walls  of  buildings  belonging 
to  a railway  company  situate  over  any  station 
or  works  of  a railway  company,  or  imme- 
diately adjoining  any  railway  or  railway 
works  and  on  land  acquired  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament ; buildings  within  the  station 
premises  of  a railway  company  inhabited  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  any  official  of  the  com- 
pany. These  may  be  considered  almost 
formal  clauses  ; the  following  is  an  entirely 
new  and  important  one  : — 

“(10)  Buildings  not  e.xceeding  in  area  thirty 
square  feet  and  not  exceeding  in  height  five  feet  in 
any  part  measured  from  the  level  of  the  ground  to 
the  under  side  of  the  eaves  or  roof  plate  and  distant 
at  least  five  feet  from  any  other  building  and  from 
any  Street  and  not  having  therein  any  stove  flue 
fireplace  hot  air  pipe  hot  water  pipe  or  other 
apparatus  for  warming  or  ventilating  the  same  pro- 
vided that  no  portion  of  the  building  extends  beyond 
the  general  line  of  buildings  in  any  Street.” 

Sub-sections  11  and  12  repeat  the  exemp- 
tions contained  in  the  clauses  in  Section  6 
of  the  1855  Act,  in  regard  respectively  to 
buildings  not  more  than  30  ft.  high  and 
125,000  cubic  feet  extent  and  standing  8 ft. 
from  a street  and  30  ft.  from  nearest  buildings, 
&c,and  to  buildings  not  more  than  350,000 
cubic  feet  extent  (216,000  in  the  1855  Act) 
standing  30  ft.  from  a street  and  60  ft.  from 
adjoining  buildings.  But  to  each  of  these  is 
added  a clause  to  the  effect  that  a detached 
dwelling-house  is  not  to  be  excluded  from 
exemption  because  it  is  within  30  ft.  or  60  ft. 


(as  the  case  may  be)  from  a stable  building 
used  in  connexion  with  it. 

Party-fence  walls  are  after  all  to  be 
exempted  (Sub-section  13)  when  not  more 
than  7 ft.  high  from  the  top  of  the  footings. 
A new  clause  exempts  entirely  greenhouses 
“ when  not  attached  to  other  buildings  ” (the 
qualified  exemption  when  “attached" 
remaining  as  at  present). 

The  growing  taste  for  window-conserva- 
tories is  recognised  under  Sub-section  16, 
which  permits  cases  of  metal  and  glass 
solely  for  holding  plants,  fastened  to  the 
woodwork  of  the  sill  " and  lower  sash  " of  a 
window,  not  projecting  over  the  public  way 
and  not  projecting  more  than  12  in.  from  the 
e.xternal  wall.  Why  fastened  to  the  “lower 
sash”?  Is  it  pre-supposed  that  the  lower 
sash  is  to  be  fixed  open  in  this  case  ? It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  what  is  the  practical 
meaning  of  this  provision. 

The  second  clause  of  Sub-section  17  (the 
ftrst  is  an  old  clause)  provides  that  if  any 
addition  is  made  to  the  buildings  specified  in 
Sub-sections  10,  ii,  and  12,  altering  the 
height,  area,  or  extent  of  such  building,  the 
Council  may  give  notice  to  the  owner  or 
occupier  either  to  remove  such  addition  or  to 
make  the  building  conformable  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  (as  if  not  e.xempted)  within 
fourteen  days,  failing  which,  the  Council 
may  remove  it  and  recover  the  expenses. 

Section  203  exempts  buildings  for  the 
supply  of  electricity  from  the  general  pro- 
visions of  Parts  V.,  VL,  and  "VTl.  (this  is 
really  provided  for  under  Section  75,  so 
that  the  clause  is  superfluous),  but  requires 
plans  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  for 
their  approval. 

Section  205  provides  that,  in  addition  to 
the  exemption  of  Gas  Companies,  nothing  in 
the  Act  prejudices  any  of  the  powers  or 
privileges  conferred  upon  a Gas  Company  by 
Act  of  Parliament  “as  existing  immediately 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act.” 

By  Section  206  any  building  exempted  is 
only  to  be  so  as  long  as  it  is  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  exempted. 

Section  208  (which  is  entirely  out  of  its 
place)  makes  the  provision,  the  omission  of 
which  we  noticed  in  a former  part  of  the 
Act,  that  a party-wall  not  in  conformity 
with  this  Act  when  taken  down  or 
destroyed  to  half  its  extent  becomes  a 
new  party- wall,  and  must  be  entirely 
rebuilt.  This  ought  to  have  gone  among  the 
provisions  in  regard  to  party-walls,  or  in 
regard  to  new  buildings.  In  lact,  some  of 
the  clauses  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Act  seem 
to  be  merely  the  supply  of  omissions  and 
oversights  in  earlier  portions  of  the  Act, 
crammed  in  at  the  last  moment.  This  also 
is  not  a business-like  way  of  drafting  an 
Act. 

Sections  210  and  212  refer  to  the  case  of 
buildings  erected  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Act,  or  in  progress  at  its  commence- 
ment. The  first  provides  that  buildings 
erected  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Act  and  in  conformity  with  the  then  exist- 
ing law  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  new  Act,  “ subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  new  buildings 
or  the  alteration  of  buildings’’;  and  212 
provides  that  any  building  structure  or  work 
which  has  been  commenced  before  and  is  in 
progress  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
this  Act,  may  be  completed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Acts  in  force  imme- 
diately before  the  commencement  of  this  Act. 
The  same  privilege  is  allowed  in  the  case 
of  buildings  contracted  for  before  the 
“ passing  ” of  the  Act  {i.c.,  before  August  25 
of  this  year).  This  provision,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  ought  to  have  been  coupled 
with  the  definitions  of  new  buildings,  and  is 
apparently  an  afterthought. 

Section  211  (the  section  of  “Rules  as  to 
Conversion  of  Buildings  ’ referred  to  in  the 
" Penalties”  portion  of  the  Act)  forbids  the 
conversion  of  any  buildings  (unless  the 
Council  otherwise  allow)  in  such  a way  that 
when  converted  they  will  not  be  m conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  the 
class  of  buildings  to  which  they  belong. 
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The  specified  cases,  in  respect  of  which  this 
caution  is  given,  are  (i)  converting  into  a 
dwelling-house  any  building  not  constructed 
for  human  habitation ; (2)  converting  one 
dwelling-house  into  two  or  more,  or  (3)  con- 
verting two  or  more  into  one  ; (4,)  converting 
an  “exempted"  building  into  a form  in 
which  it  would  not  have  been  exempt  if 
originally  built  so  ; (5)  re-converting  to  a 
dwelling-house  any  building  which  has  been 
discontinued  from  that  use  ; (6)  converting 
into  a dwelling-room  any  part  of  a room  used 
as  a shop  ; (7)  converting  a dwelling-house 
or  any  part  of  one  into  a shop. 

The  only  portion  of  the  Act  which  remains 
to  be  commented  on  is  the  Third  Schedule, 
of  “Fees  Payable  to  District  Surveyors. 
These  are  made  out  in  great  detail  for  every 
possible  case,  and  entirely  in  schedule  form, 
so  that  their  effect  can  be  immediately  appre- 
hended. It  is  one  of  the  eccentricities  of  pro- 
cedure in  regard  to  the  form  of  this  Act,  th^ 
while  the  framers  of  it  have  scheduled  the 
whole  of  the  Sur\’eyors’  fees,  many  of  which 
were  not  scheduled  before  but  only  defined  in 
long  sentences,  they  have  taken  the  opposite 
course  (as  before  obser\’ed)  in  regard  to  thick- 
nesses of  walls,  and  gone  back  from  the  con- 
venient schedule  form  to  the  less  convenient 
form  of  writing  out.  The  list  commences 
with  a new  fee  of  los.  for  any  building  not 
exceeding  30  square  ft.  in  area  and  not  more 
than  10  ft.  high.  The  main  fee,  for  new 
buildings  not  exceeding  400  square  ft.  and 
not  more  than  two  stories  high,  remains  as 
before,  i/.  los. ; and,  generally,  the  propor- 
tion of  fees  seems  to  come  to  much  the  same 
result  as  at  present,  but  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  existing  qualification  in  the  case  of 
new  buildings,  “but  no  fee  shall  exceed 
10/.  ” does  not  appear  in  the  new  schedule. 
Some  general  regulations  are  added  as 
to  certain  points  and  certain  exceptions 
in  regard  to  fees.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  although  a Surveyor  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited (in  the  body  of  the  Act)  from 
charging  tenement  chambers  in  one  building 
as  separate  buildings,  he  is  empowered  in 
the  Schedule  to  raise  the  fees  by  one-half 
more  than  the  specified  amounts  in  the  case 
of  buildings  divided  into  tenements. 

This  concludes  our  review  of  the  Act,  the 
object  of  which  has  been  both  to  offer 
criticism  (in  reference  to  any  possible  future 
amendments),  and  to  give  a general  sketch, 
free  from  the  necessary  repetitions  of  a legal 
document,  of  the  extent  and  manner  in 
which  the  new  Act  will  modify  the  condi- 
tions of  building  work  within  the  County  of 
London.* 


NOTES, 
important  decision,  affecting  many 
heavy  claims  against  the  United 
States  Government  in  regard  to 
duties  on  imported  articles,  has  just 
been  given  by  J udge  Colt,  of  the  U nited  States 
CircuitCourt  at  Boston.  The  decision  relatesto 
the  case  of  Mr.  Joseph  Burtwell,  an  importer, 
against  Mr.  Leverelt  Salstinstall,  formerly 
collector  of  the  port  of  Boston.  Mr.  Burtwell 
is  an  importer  of  iron,  and  some  time  ago 
imported  into  the  United  States  iron  beams, 
which  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  Court-house  at  Boston.  The  goods 
were  invoiced  as  “ manufactures  of  iron,” 
upon  which  there  was  a lower  rate  of  duty 
than  upon  iron  beams.  The  collector 
classified  them  as  “ iron  beams,"  and  the 
higher  rate  of  duty  was  paid  by  Mr.  Buitwell, 
as  the  beams  were  wanted  at  once.  The 
question  at  issue  was  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Sections  3,011  and  2,931  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  1877,  regulating 
the  time,  manner,  and  nature  of  a protest 
against  the  payment  of  duties.  Mr.  Burtwell 
filed  a written  protest  with  the  collector 
within  ten  days  after  payment,  but  the 
Government  contended,  when  arguing  the 
case,  that  the  protest  should  have  been  made 


* The  following  errata  should  be  corrected  : Page  235, 
third  column,  lines  i6,  i8,  the  “ 6 in.”  and  “ i2  in."  should 
be  transposed;  page  254,  third  column,  line  6,  “3,000” 
should  be  ‘'3,600." 


when  Mr.  Burtwell  paid  the  estimated  duty, 
On  this  point  hinge  all  the  other  cases  which 
have  been  brought  against  the  United  States 
Government  to  recover  duties  paid  under 
protest.  Judge  Colt  has  now  decided  that 
Mr.  Burtwell  was  right.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Government  will  appeal  against  the  decision. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  first  decision  ever 
given  on  the  point  in  question,  and  as  a test 
case  involves  large  sums  of  money  in  claims 
now  pending  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  total  amount  involved 
is  about  25,000,000  dols.  (5,000.000/.). 


'“T'lIE  restoration  of  Bremen  Cathedral  is 
JL  now  practically  completed.  The  chief 
work  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  two  towers, 
which  have  been  in  ruins  since  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  this  has  now 
been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  designs 
by  Herr  Salzmann,  as  near  the  original  as 
the  information  now  extant  permitted.  Tlie 
cathedral  was  commenced  in  the  ele%’enth 
century  by  Archbishop  Bezelin,  and  was  to 
have  been  a reproduction  of  Cologne  Cathe- 
dral, but  the  plans  were  subsequently  altered 
by  Archbishop  Adalbert,  who  took  as  model 
the  Cathedral  of  Beneventum,  the  result 
being  a blending  of  the  Gothic  and  Roman- 
esque styles.  The  towers,  93  metres  high, 
are  of  si.x  stories,  the  uppermost  being  open  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  front  is  richly  decorated 
with  sculpture.  Between  the  portals  are 
mosaics,  from  designs  by  Professor  Schafer. 
The  cost  of  the  works,  amounting  to  100,000/., 
was  borne  by  public  subscription  at  Bremen. 


The  Report  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute  for  1893-4  comments 
on  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  successful  candidates  in  the 
honours  classes  is  falling  off.  Last  year 
there  was  an  increase  of  60  first-class  and 
47  second-class  candidates.  This  year  there 
is  an  increase  of  only  15  in  the  first  class 
and  65  in  the  second  ; and  one  reason  sug- 
gested for  this  falling-off  is  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  opportunity  in  the  Institute  for  the 
higher  class  of  instruction  and  practice.  An 
examiner  suggests  that  it  would  be  better  if 
honours  students  were  taught  in  special 
honours  classes  ; as  it  is,  the  candidates  for 
honours  can  only  obtain  further  teaching  by 
attending  the  ordinary  class  for  a second 
session  ; and  the  opinion  is  expressed  in  the 
Report  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
establish  advanced  classes,  or  to  enable 
students  to  pursue  their  studies  at  other 
institutions  where  such  advanced  instruction 
can  be  obtained.  Among  the  new  features 
introduced  in  the  present  session  is  the 
instutition  of  preparatory  classes  in  electric 
lighting,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  holding  an  examination  next  year  in 
bookbinding,  with  the  intention  of  developing 
the  artistic  side  of  the  subject.  To  meet  the 
requirements  of  foremen  and  others  engaged 
in  the  slate-working  districts  in  Wales,  a 
syllabus  of  instruction  in  slate-quarrying  has 
been  added  to  the  programme,  and  the  first 
examination  will  be  held  in  May,  1895.  The 
syllabus  on  “ Manual  Training  (metal- 
work)’’ has  been  re-written,  but  the  teaching 
of  metal  as  a branch  of  manual  training  in 
elementary  schools  is  regarded  as  being 
still  tentative,  and  some  doubts  are  enter- 
tained as  to  whether  instruction  in  metal- 
work can  be  made  “disciplinary”  in  the 
same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  wood -work.  In  regard  to  the 
examinations  in  wood-work,  the  examiners 
complain  of  the  inadequate  preparation  in 
drawing  of  many  of  the  candidates,  and 
the  large  proportion  of  successful  candidates 
who  have  obtained  only  a second-class 
certificate  in  this  subject  is  mainly  due  to 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  their  draw- 
ing exercises  were  executed.  ‘‘  Candidates,’’ 
it  is  observed,  “appear  to  think  that  a cer- 
tain amount  of  practical  skill  in  wood-work- 
ing is  sufficient  to  qualify  them  to  give 
instruction  in  the  subject,  without  regard  to 
the  importance  to  them,  as  teachers,  of  being 
able  to  draw  with  care  and  precision.”  In 
this  latter  remark  we  entirely  concur. 
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The  twenty-fifth  exhibition  of  works  sent  • 
in  for  the  annual  competition  instituted  i 
by  the  Turners’  Company,  and  held  at  the  i 
Mansion  House  during  the  past  week,  only  1 
serves  once  more  to  show  what  we  have  so  ■ 
often  insisted  on  in  regard  to  technical  educa- ; 
tion— viz.,  that  in  such  crafts  as  that  of  the  1 
turner  real  efficiency  is  only  to  be  obtained* 
by  the  careful  study  of  design  and  technique  1 
combined.  Many  of  the  exhibits  show  great ; 
proficiency  in  execution,  which  is  entirely! 
lost  because  employed — we  had  almost  said,  1 
wasted — -in  the  execution  of  some  subject' 
which  is  quite  unworthy  of,  and  ill-adapted; 
to  the  material  in  which  it  is  executed.  1 
The  works  on  exhibition  include  turning' 
in  stone,  wood,  ivory,  and  metal,  but  by 
far  tlie  greater  number  are  in  the  two  formers 
materials.  The  first  prize  in  the  wood  section 
is  awarded  to  a wooden  “ centre-flower  ’’  fori 
a ceiling,  a subject  which  does  not  seem  to 
lend  itself  well  to  the  turners'  craft, the  subject 
is  poor  in  design,  with  geometrical  interweav- 
ing figures.  In  the  stone  section  most  of  the: 
exhibits  consist  of  vases,  bowls,  and  the  like, 
and  are  executed  in  beautiful  specimens  of 
porphyry,  agate,  serpentine,  and  alabaster: 
The  first  prize  is  awarded  to  a pair  of  vases 
e.xecutedin  Blue-john  spar,  from  Derbyshire^ 
the  beautiful  colouring  of  the  material  con- 
siderably helping  the  design.  In  the  ivory 
section,  which  vve  sliould  have  thougot 
would  have  appealed  to  a large  range  ol 
craftsmen,  very  tew  exhibits  are  shown.  The 
competitions  themselves  seem  to  be  con- 
ducted on  lines  which  are  hardly  fair  to  the 
competitors,  the  awards  being  made  on 
different  subjects.  In  this  respect  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  only  proper  method  of  arriving 
at  a just  decision  is  to  set  the  subject,  anc 
judge  the  results  so  that  all  the  prizes  ma} 
be  awarded  on  the  same  basis.  The  exhibi- 
tion shows  that  there  is' plenty  of  room  foi 
the  circulation  of  well-judged  designs  bj 
competent  artists,  and  it  is  a subject  whicl 
the  Turners'  Company  might  do  well  tc 
develop  by  the  appointment  of  additiona 
judges  belonging  to  the  artistic  side  0 
craftsmanship. 


WE  lately  directed  attention  fsee  pag( 
266  ante)  to  the  discoveries  tha 
have  been  made  in  the  course  of  furthe 
excavation  at  the  Saxon  cemetery  on  Higl 
Down  Hill,  Sussex.  The  hill  acquired  somi 
celebrity  in  a later  age  through  anothe 
burial.  It  is  the  place  chosen  for  his  inter 
ment  by  John  Oliver,  the  miller.  Dying  ii 
1793,  he  was  buried  in  a tomb  he  hai 
erected  in  his  lifetime,  near  his  windmill 
having  left  a charge  of  20/.  per  annum  fo 
keeping  up  the  tomb  and  a summer-hous' 
he  had  built  close  by.*  The  hill-top  com 
mands  an  extensive  view  over  the  sea  an( 
Sussex  Downs.  Findon  lies  in  the  valley 
Not  far  distant  are  Castle  Goring,  am 
Tarring,  where  a Beckett  is  said  to  hav 
first  introduced  the  fig-tree  into  England 
and  Salvington,  the  birthplace  of  Seldei: 
whom  the  parish  register  mentions  thus 
“1584,  John,  the  son  of  John  Selden,  th 
minstrel,  was  baptised  the  20th  of  Decembei 
Died  1654,  aged  70."  Selden  was  buried  i 
a vault  beneath  the  east  end  of  the  Tempi 
Church,  London. 


The  strength  of  the  fourth  exhibition  c 
the  Society  of  Portrait  Painters  (at  th 
New  Gallery)  lies  in  the  contents  of  the  firs 
room,  and  the  finest  point  in  that  is  an  ol 
portrait,  Mr.  Watts’s  grand  painting  of  “ Mr; 
Percy  Wyndham  " (7),  which  was  seen  at  th 
Royal  Academy  a good  while  ago.  M 
Stuart  Wortley  has  made  a brilliant  succes 
in  realistic  portraiture  in  his  paintin 
of  “ Mrs.  William  Duncombe  ” (20),  ha 
kneeling,  in  a charmingly  unstudied  attitudi 
on  a low  chair  by  a grand  piano  ; she  is  cla 
in  a sumptuous  crimson  velvet  dress;  th 
whole  of  the  accessories,  including  the  heav 
and  ugly  case  of  the  conventional  piano,  ar 
most  solidly  and  carefully  painted.  This 

• The  mill  has  long  since  disappeared.  We  saw  t 
tomb  and  surr.mer-houie  in  i3£2. 
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lot  the  highest  or  most  ideal  kind  of  por- 
;:raitnre,  but  it  is  a very  fine  picture  of  its 
:;iass.  Mr.  Collier’s  “ Miss  Brenda  Pattinson  ” 

■ 41),  opposite  to  this,  is  a piquant  contrast  ; 
it  is  very  flatly  painted  and  in  low  but 
delicate  harmonies  of  colour ; the  lady  reclines 
on  a sofa  in  a picturesque  Japanese  dress. 
Mr.  Hudson's  portraits  of  General  and  Mrs. 
^Mexander  Stewart  (17,  23),  are  rather  hard  but 
otherwise  very  effective;  Mr.  Allred  Hitchins’s 
/ Mrs.  Evans  ” (16),  is  a fine  piece  of  colour  ; 
Mr.  Calderon’s  " Mrs.  Fellows  ” (36),  remark- 
able for  the  beautiful  drawing  of  the  left  arm  ; 
Professor  Herkomer’s  " Herman  Herkomer  ’’ 
^29)  a Gothic- looking  picture  in  Gothic 
Jjngilt  frame,  stands  out  powerfully  from 
:he  canvas  but  is  almost  ostentatiously 
ijievoid  of  grace  or  charm  of  colour  or 
anything  else.  "Mrs.  Leb6gne”(3o)  would 
liever  be  taken  for  a work  of  Bastien  Lepage 
Uithout  the  aid  of  the  catalogue,  nor  is  it 
Calculated  to  add  to  the  repute  which  the 
late  artist  gained  by  work  of  a very  different 
|;ype.  In  the  North  Room  one  of  the  best 
things  is  M.  Cormon’s  very  vivacious  portrait 
af  “M.  Allard"  (63).  Mr.  Shannon's  haif- 
ength  of  “Mrs.  Creelman”  (58)  is  a 
jrilliant  kind  of  fantasia  in  tapestry  and 
ace,  looking  somehow  full  of  movement,  a 
moment  of  inspiration  in  effect.  Mr.  Herman 
Herkomer  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in 
producing  an  imitation  Gainsborough  in  his 
Dortrait  of  “Mrs.  Wansbrough”  (69).  M. 
Besnard’s  “ Study  in  Orange  and  Blue  ” (71) 
:annot  be  passed  over,  but  it  is  ratlier  crude 
ind  harsh  in  effect.  Mr.  John  Lavery  has 
)ainted  with  great  delicacy  a seated 
portrait  of  a French  lady  (80)  with  a 
jeautiful  and  refined  head,  and  Mr.  Jacomb- 
Hood  gives  a capital  e.xample  of  the  straight- 
I'orward  matter-of-fact  type  of  “ likeness  ” (as 
Lt  used  to  be  called)  in  his  half-length  of 
I' Mr.  W.  L.  Christie”  (83).  Professor 
iHerkomer  s large  picture  of  the  dancer  in 
,he  midst  of  a skirt-dance  (130)  in  the  South 
Ckoorn.  almost  hid  in  a whirl  of  drapery,  is  a 
IjDold  attempt  at  a very  unpromising  subject, 
jut  the  result  is  not  pleasing,  however  one 
may  admire  the  cleverness  of  it,  and  the 
nnanner  in  which  the  one  foot  seen  beneath 
:he  whirls  of  drapery  conveys  the  idea  of 
. he  strenuous  action  of  the  figure. 


'^'’'HE  glory  of  Claridge’s  Hotel,  the 
JL  contents  of  which  are  to  be  sold  by 
Jiuction  next  week  preparatory  to  pulling 
'down  the  premises  for  the  erection  of  a new 
Liotel,  seems  to  have  resided  more  in  its 
Aristocratic  position  and  associations  than  in 
actual  splendours.  To  say  truth,  it  was  a 
Ifioor  "poky”  place  to  have  the  repute  of 
racing  the  special  resort  of  royal  and 
distinguished  visitors,  and  those  who  looked 
•in  at  the  private  view  this  week  must  have 
elt  a little  dis-illusioned.  The  royal  suite 
|jn  the  first  floor,  which  alone  contains 
■Imything  worth  looking  at,  consists  principally 
tof  a couple  of  large  sitting-rooms,  one 
hooking  on  Brook-street  and  the  other  on  a 
pack  court  which  has  been  not  un- 
|;>uccessfully  treated  with  niches  and 
sculpture,  and  casts  of  two  of  Flaxman’s 
inedallion  bas-reliefs  on  the  wall  facing 
i he  house,  so  as  to  humanise  the  outlook  a 
ittle.  These  rooms  contain  some  good 
urniture,  partly  English  of  Early  Victorian 
•ype  (including,  by  the  way,  a massive 
itpecimen  of  the  old  familiar  type  of  maho- 
gany round  table  with  a ponderous  centre 
[Column  and  a tripod  foundation),  some 
.•ery  good  pieces  of  older  furniture  of 
iLoiiis  Seize  and  Louis  Quinze  and  Empire 
• ypes,  an  inlaid  buhl  table,  and  a considerable 
lumber  of  clocks,  candelabra,  old  Sevres 
I’^ases,  and  other  such  articles,  containing 
many  varieties  of  fanciful  design,  but  look- 
ng  rather  more  attractive  in  the  photo- 
graphs that  are  circulated  than  in  reality. 
The  proprietors  might  have  managed  some- 
thing better  for  the  wall  -covering  of  the  I 
‘royal  suite”  than  the  heavy  ill-designed 
■ 3aper  which  covers  them,  and  which  must 
have  been  put  up,  of  course,  long  after  the 
time  when  an  abundant  choice  of  really 
artistic  papers  could  easily  have  been  had. 


Some  of  the  best  attractions  in  the  furniture 
are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  large,  roomy, 
and  solid-looking  wardrobes  and  chests  of 
drawers  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  upper 
rooms. 


THE  EXTERNAL  COLOUR-DECORATION 
OF  BUILDINGS.* 

BY  T.  G.  CESARE  I’ORMILLI. 

Amongst  the  many  considerations  suggested  by 
the  works  of  the  old  masters  in  Art,  there  is  one 
concerning  the  externa!  clecorauon  of  houses 
which  leads  to  the  enquiries:  Why  is  it  that  to- 
day, when  the  words  ‘‘old  masters”  are  on  the 
lips  of  all,  when  we  con.sult  and  study  them,  that 
we  do  not  take  examples  from  the  various 
methods  that  they  had  of  externally  decorating 
their  edifices  wicli  such  beautiful  effect?  and  why 
do  not  we  also  unite  colouring  with  architecture? 
Colour  does  not  disturb  form  in  any  way  ; in  fact, 
when  colour  is  well-conceived,  it  greatly  helps  to 
bring  out  the  full  beauty  of  form.  The  Assyrian 
Art,  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Arabian, 
Gothic,  and,  finally,  the  Art  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  entered  into  the  decoration  of  innumer- 
able edifices  of  great  importance,  some  with 
monochrome  colours  and  some  in  polychrome  ; 
whilst  we,  with  few  exceptions,  when  we  want  to 
do  something  above  the  ordinary  level,  generally 
resort  simply  to  the  usual  terra-cotta  or  stone  of 
uniform  colour  and  to  very  little  else. 

We  must,  however,  here  note  that,  in  spite  of 
the  general  similarity  of  the  external  decorations 
of  the  present  age,  we  see  in  them  from  lime  to 
lime  a tendency  to  more  closely  study  the  old 
masters,  and  we  notice  a certain  revival  of  old 
ideas  of  great  artistic  value  relating  to  external 
decorations  in  colour. 

There  is  much  that  could  be  said  about  the 
art  of  uniting  colour  with  architecture  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  periods,  but  the  time  is  too 
limited  on  this  occasion  to  attempt  to  cover  so 
extensive  a field.  I will,  therefore,  limit  myself 
to  a few  remarks  about  the  methods  adopted  by 
the  fifteenth-century  artists  for  adding  beauty  and 
variety  to  their  edifices.  I ought  also  to  say  that 
amongst  the  many  and  varied  styles  of  external 
ilecoration  of  the  different  artistic  periods  in  differ- 
ent countries,  that  used  by  the  fifteenth-century 
masters,  which  lends  itself  so  particularly  to  our 
requirements,  greatly  surpassed  every  other  style  of 
decoration  which  had,  up  to  that  period,  been 
used.  What  have  we,  it  may  be  asked,  more 
beautiful  in  external  decoration  than  the  immortal 
majolica  of  the  Della  Robbia,  and  the  grafiitos, 
chiaroscuros  and  frescoes  of  Polidoro  da 
Caravaggio,  Pellegrino  da  Bologna,  Maturino 
Fiorenlino,  Guilio  Romano,  and  Raffaelle?  These 
artists,  who  possessed  such  refined  taste,  covered 
many  and  many  external  walls  of  houses  and 
palaces,  which,  for  the  proportions  of  the 
windows,  the  elegance  of  the  columns,  and  that 
of  the  cornices,  have  excited  immense  admiration, 
and  yet  those  beautiful  and  various  decorations, 
framed,  as  it  may  be  said,  by  the  surrounding 
elements  of  architecture,  have  hardly  been  con- 
sidered worthy  of  study,  except  in  very  rare  cases. 

Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  and  many  other 
principal  and  secondary  cities  of  Italy  can  give 
innumerable  examples  of  the  beautiful  art  of 
external  decoration,  which,  in  virtue  of  the 
material  used  and  the  mode  in  which  the  work 
was  done,  have  endured  through  many  centuries, 
as  well  as  the  architectural  stonework  which 
encloses  them. 

However,  we  must  note  that  in  those  golden 
times  the  term  “ decorator  ” conveyed  something 
more  elevated  and  noble  than  it  is  frequently 
understood  to  mean  to-day.  In  fact,  in  the  past, 
a Michelangelo,  a Raffaelle,  a Cellini,  were 
embraced  in  the  title  of  decorator,  Whereas  in 
these  days  it  is  rarely  that  we  see  a work  of 
industrial  art  executed  by  an  artist  of  high  reputa- 
tion ; there  seems  to  be  a prejudice  against  such 
work.  Why,  then,  do  we  not  entirely  abolish  this 
prejudice  ? Why  do  not  artists  who  have  great 
names,  and  those  who  have  not,  return  to  those 
good  and  wise  traditions  of  the  old  times  ? What 
variety,  what  elegance  of  effect  might  be  added  to 
the  many  houses  that  are  now  being  constructed 
with  so  much  good  architectural  taste  if  there 
were  introduced  in  some  or  all  of  the  blank  spaces 
decorations  of  majolica,  graffito,  chiaroscuro  or 
fresco  as  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Let  us,  however,  now  pass  on  to  the  principal 
methods  of  external  decoration  most  used  in  that 
period,  beginning  with  that  of  majolica. 


* A paper  read  at  a meeting  of  the  "Art-workers' 
Guild,”  London,  on  October  5. 


Besides  being  extremely  beautiful,  the  majolica 
decoration  has  the  advantage  of  preserving  the 
walls  by  preventing  the  penetiation  of  moisture 
into  the  interior,  and  thereby  protecting  in  the 
same  way  both  the  owner’s  property  and  the 
occupier’s  health.  As  is  generally  known, 
external  decoration  in  majolica  is  often  seen  in 
the  Southern  climates,  whereas  in  England  if 
used  at  all  it  is  chiefly  for  interiors.  If  we  ought 
to  believe  in  the  old  Latin  saying,  uii/e  dtilce, 
mpjolici  would  hardly  be  selected  for  the  internal 
decoration  of  dwelling-houses  in  cold  climates,  for 
although  in  a certain  sense  it  must  be  considered 
useful,  it  certainly  would  tend  to  discomfort  in- 
doors under  ordinary  circumitances  during  cold 
weather. 

Externally,  however,  as  already  said,  it  protects 
the  walls  from  rain,  fog,  and  from  dirt ; presenting 
at  the  same  time  to  the  eye  a magnificent  and- 
varied  effect.  We  may  imagine  the  effect  of  the 
front  of  a house  well  designetl  by  the  architect  for 
the  application  of  majolica,  having  beautiful 
friezes,  medallions,  panels,  &c.,  in  this  materi.\l, 
and  of  truly  artistic  creation  in  the  sober  sense  in  • 
which  the  old  masters  intended.  A large  frieze, 
as  made  by  Luca,  Giovanni,  or  Andrea  Della 
Robbia,  with  spaces  between  the  windows,  fitted 
with  beautiful  symbolical  figures,  representing,  for 
example,  scenes  from  family  life,  or  fitted  with 
scenes  of  child  life,  as  Andrea  fitted  the  famous 
medallions  which  decorate  the  space  above  the 
arches  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Innocents,  in 
Florence. 

What  beautiful  and  sublime  external  decoration 
is  made  by  the  five  figures  of  Giovanni  Della 
Robbia,  in  Pistoia,  namely,  Faith,  Hope,  Charity, 
Prudence,  and  Justice  ; also  by  the  immortal 
frieze,  called  The  Seven  Works  of  Mercy,”  of 
which  beautiful  copies  can  be  seen  at  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  and  which  are  good  in  any  case 
as  an  inspiration  in  that  class  of  external  decora- 
tion. Not  less  important  or  beautiful  are  the 
medallions  of  the  arms  of  the  King  of  Anjou,  and* 
the  months  of  the  year,  both  by  Luca,  and  also 
found  amongst  the  many  treasures  of  the  same 
Museum. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate  the  many 
examples  of  decoration  in  majolica  by  the  Della 
Robbia’s  family,  who  began  with  Michael,  born  ■ 
about  1320,  followed  by  Luca  about  1399,  by 
Andrea  in  1435,  ^^7  Girola^fno  in  1488.  After- 

wards one  branch  of  this  family  became  almost 
French,  and  finished  with  Guido  Della  Robbia,  . 
who  did  not  reach  the  age  of  touching  the  clay, 
but  died  in  1625  at  the  age  of  only  five  years. 

Another  system  of  external  decoration  not  less 
beautiful  and  well  adapted  to  resist  atmospheric 
changes  is  without  doubt  that  of  graffito,  which 
was  adopted  with  immense  technical  and  artistic 
knowledge  in  the  renaissance  of  Italian  Art. 

Such  decoration,  whether  it  be  for  its 
weathering  powers  in  severe  climates  or  for  the" 
magnificent  artistic  and  at  the  same  time  subdued- 
effect  which  it  produces  to  the  eye,  certainly 
merits  being  considered  as  beautiful  as  decoratioa- 
in  majolica. 

On  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  the  art  of  graffito  is  extensively  used, 
but  here  in  England  many  must  regret  that 
graffito  decoration  has  been  almost  entirely 
neglected.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  unless 
it  is  due  to  erroneous  impressions  that  the  English 
climate  would  injuriously  affect  the  work,  or  that 
it  may  be  too  expensive  for  general  application. 

Regarding  the  cost,  I need  only  say  that  it 
would  compare  favourably  with  any  decoration, 
even  if  it  were  of  the  simplest  description,  in 
stone  or  terra-cotta. 

As  to  the  durability  of  graffito,  it  is,  if  properly 
executed,  quite  capable  of  resisting  heat,  frost, 
and  rain,  because  it  presents  a very  hard  surface, 
and  is  much  less  porous  than  ordinary  stones  or 
bricks,  whilst  it  lends  itself  to  being  easily  washed, 
which  is  an  advantage  in  foggy  and  smoky  atmo- 
spheres. Of  the  very  few  examples  of  graffito 
existing  in  London,  that  which  is  at  South 
Kensington,  althought  not  executed  according  to 
the  method  of  real  graffito,  affords  nevertheless 
good  evidence  that  decorations  of  this  character 
do  not  suffer  materially  from  long  exposure  to 
atmospheric  changes.  If  they  are  a little  darker 
in  tone  than  when  they  were  executed,  they  still 
are  perfectly  distinct,  and,  without  doubt,  of  a 
finer  tone  and  more  harmonious  than  when  done 
by  the  artist.  Here  I ought  to  add  that  the 
work  just  mentioned  is  cut  much  deeper  than 
graffito  as  intended  by  the  old  masters  in  this  art 
— masters  to  whom  we  ought  to  feel  deeply 
grateful  for  having  added  this  treasure  to  their 
already  invaluable  bequests. 

Vasari  wrote  of  the  grafiito  of  his  day,  and  gave 
considerable  information  about  it.  Pie  referred 
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to  it  in  words  which  may  be  translated  as 
follows  “ Artists  have  another  sort  of  art,  which 
is  called  graffito,  and  serves  for  ornamenting  the 
fronts  of  houses  and  palaces,  which  may  be  quickly 
decorated  by  such  a system,  and  more  surely 
resists  the  rain.  Its  durability  is  entirely  due  to 
the  etching  on  the  wall  instead  of  being  simply 
drawn  in  chiaroscuro  or  in  colours.”  _ He  then 
describes  the  process  of  preparing  and  tinting  the 
cement  or  plaster  which  is  to  be  laid  on  the  part 
of  the  building  to  be  decorated,  and  which  forms 
the  background  of  the  work,  and  explains  how 
this  is  afterwards  covered  with  a wash  of  lime  of 
travertine,  through  which  the  lines  are  etched 
with  an  iron  point.  lie  further  describes  how 
backgrounds  are  obtained  by  the  entire  removal 
of  the  surface  wash,  and  shows  how  strong  pro- 
jecting shadows  for  grotesque  figures  or  designs 
of  foliage  maybe  produced  by  adding  stronger 
shades  of  the  same  colour  to  the  background.  ^ 
Referring  again  to  the  graffitos  at  South  Ken- 
sington they  may  be  described  as  low  relief  tn 
graffito  rather  than  graffito  proper, _ because  the 
cut  into  the  plaster  or  cement  bed  is  excessively 
deep.  The  depth  of  the  cut  made  with  the  iron 
or  steel  point  by  the  artist  in  that  particular  work 
is  a disadvantage,  necessitated  by  plastering  on 
the  final  coat  instead  of  merely  washing  it  on. 

So  deep  a cut  gives  a hard  appearance  to  the 
design,  and  impedes  the  water  from  running  off 
the  walls,  whilst  tending  to  accumulate^  dirt. 
The  true  Italian  graffito  is  without  this  incon- 
venient feature,  because  the  depth  of  the  cut  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  The  cut  or  score  made  by 
the  instrument  does  not  generally  exceed  the 
thickness  of  a sheet  of  drawing  paper,  or  in 
other  words  very  little  more  than  the  thickness 
of  the  surface  layer  with  which  the  bed-work  is 
covered.  Extremely  beautiful  effects  can  be  pro- 
duced under  these  conditions,  perhaps  more  beauti- 
ful than  can  be  obtained  with  a soft  pencil  on  a 
rough  paper.  The  weight  of  the  leaning  point 
of  iron  is  itself  sufficient  to  remove  the  light 
surface,  and  to  make  the  dark  background  appear 
without  fatigue  to  the  hand, 

In  some  backgrounds  colours  in  monochrome 
are  sometimes  added,  and  these  are  treated  just  as 
you  treat  fresco,  which  is  very  easy  after  expe- 
rience has  taught  the  ditference  between  the 
tint  in  its  wet  and  dry  state.  Some  of  the  finest 
and  richest  effects  are  reached  by  the  addition  of 
gilding  to  some  part  of  the  graffito,  as  ribbons, 
fruits,  arms,  ^:c.  The  gold,  however,  must  be 
added  when  the  graffito  is  perfectly  dry. 

Naturally  there  is  much  in  graffito  decoration 
that  experience  teaches,  but  it  is  not  veiy  difficult 
to  execute,  and  it  seems  to  be  deserving  of  more 
attention  in  these  days  of  progress,  in  virtue  of  its 
durability  as  well  as  of  the  excellent  effects  it 
lendo  itself  to  producing.  There  seems  to  be  a 
good  field  open  for  teaching  graffito  decoration  in 
the  art  schools,  which  have  been  so  largely 
established  in  this  country. 

There  are  still  other  modes  of  decorating  the 
exterior  of  edifices  which  were  adopted  by  the 
fifteenth-century  artist — namely,  that  of  chiar- 
oscuro in  fresco,  and  of  fresco  in  colours.  The 
first  has,  at  a distance,  all  the  appearance  of 
graffito,  and,  although  the  design  is  not  cut,  it 
has  similar  colour  and  effect. 

Much  was  done  in  this  style  by  Maturino 
Fiorenlino  and  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  both  of 
whom  arrived  to  the  highest  point  in  this  art  of 
decoration  with  their  immortal  work  of  chiar- 
oscuro in  fresco  in  Via  della  Maschera  d’  Oro  in 
Rome.  Many  other  examples  could  also  be 
mentioned,  but  as  this  work  i-t  the  most  important 
amongst  the  others,  it  will  suffice  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  beautiful  art.  The  frieze  representing 
historical  scenes  is  the  most  important  decoration, 
and  in  a certain  sense  it  recalls  to  mind  the 
sequence  of  pictures  which  compose  the  triumph 
of  Cesare,  by  Mantegna,  at  Hampton  Court. 

Speaking  of  fresco,  what  is  meant  i.s  the  real 
Italian  fresco,  and  not  tempera  or  incausto, 
which  is  occasionally  confused  with  it.  As  an 
external  decoration  it  may  be  considered  to  be 
truly  ideal,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
England  it  appears  to  be  absolutely  out  of 
fashion. 

Outside  fresco,  when  it  is  done  with  good  and 
pure  earth  colours,  upon  suitable  lime  mixed  with 
much  sand  and  puzzolana  of  that  sort  which  the 
P.omans  used  or  the  Colosseum,  becomes  very 
solid,  hard,  lasting,  and  washable,  just  like 
compact  and  durable  stone. 

It  is  really  to  be  regretted  that  to-day  the 
exterior  of  buildings  is  so  much  limited  in  the 
matter  of  decoration  to  frames,  columns,  or,  in  a 
few  words,  to  architectural  mouldings,  whereas 
the  old  masters  of  nearly  all  ages  introduced  into 
th^  edifices  all  that  contributed  beauty.  Why, 


it  may  be  asked,  render  so  poor  the  mother  of  all 
Arts — the  one  which  more  directly  speaks  to  our 
souls,  which  is  so  impressive,  which  cheers  and 
covers  us  ? 
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SOUTH  TRANSEPT,  ST.  SAVIOUR’S, 
SOUTHWARK. 


nHE  front  of  the  south  transept  was  re- 
paired in  brick  in  1735'  When  taken 
in  hand  by  Mr.  Wallace  nearly  one 
hundred  years  later,  enough  of  the  old  work  still 
remained  to  show  that  the  original  design  had  a 
high-pitched  roof,  with  a gable  recessed  behind  a 
straight  parapet,  and  that  the  great  window,  of 
which  the  old  arch  existed,  was  in  its  main 
divisions  similar  to  that  of  the  present  design, 
although  all  cusping  and  tracery  had  disappeared. 

Mr.  Wallace’s  so-called  restoration  quite 
ignored  all  suggestions  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
work  of  the  church  ; and  the  window,  which  he 
partly  copied  from  a circular  one  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was 
singularly  ill-adapted  for  stained  glass.  The 
offer  of  this  by  a munificent  donor  to  the  church 
led  to  the  new  work  which  is  now  going  on  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  A.  Blomfield,  A.R.A. 


MEMORIAL  STALLS,  ST.  SAVIOUR’S, 
SOUTHWARK. 


When  the  present  Bishop  of  Winchester  was 
translated  from  Rochester  to  the  see  over  which 
he  now  presides,  a committee  was  formed  to  raise 
a fund  for  providing  some  memorial  of  his  episco- 
pate in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark, 
the  re-edification  of  which  he  had  so  much  at 
heart.  After  various  proposals  it  was  finally 
determined  that  the  memorial  should  take  the 
form  of  canopied  stalls,  three  on  each  side,  for 
which  there  is  just  room  against  the  piers  of  the 
eastern  tower  arch.  _ , 

Whether  the  church  is  ever  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a cathedral  or  not,  it  must  always  be  (like  those 
of  Manchester  and  St.  Albans)  also  a parish 
church,  and  one  that  may  be  expected  to  have 
crowded  congregations.  It  was  therefore  felt  that 
the  choir  must  be  kept  as  open  as  possible.  For 
this  reason  there  will  be  no  return  stalls,  and 
those  eastward  of  the  memorial  will  be  un- 


canopied. 

The  contractors  for  the  whole  of  the  works  at 
St.  Saviour’s  are  Messrs.  T.  Rider  & Sons,  but 
the  memorial  stalls  being  of  somewhat  special 
and  elaborate  character,  they  have  entrusted  their 
execution  to  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Peterborough. 


GR.\FFITO  DECORATION  OF  A 
HOUSE  AT  LISBON. 

One  of  the  principal  ideas  of  the  artist  in  the 
conception  of  this  design  of  decoration  in  Graffito 
was  that  of  keeping — or,  better  still,  helping  to 
develop— the  architectural  idea  which  the  architect 
had  in  his  mind  in  the  construction  of  the 
building.  Such  an  idea  is,  without  doubt,  the 
chief  one  which  an  artist  must  bear  in  mind  in 
cases  of  external  decoration. 

The  basement  has  been  imagined  simple, 
solid,  and  severe,  leaving  all  the  richness  of 
decoration  for  the  first  floor,  where  between  the 
windows  are  s)-mboUsed,  by  female  figures,  the 
principal  arts,  'industries,  and  sciences.  In  the 
medallions  above  each  window,  supported  by 
boys,  are  represented  the  great  masters  in  these 
pursuits. 

On  the  second  floor  the  design  goes  back  to 
a certain  extent  to  greater  simplicity  of  treat- 
ment, being  confined  here  to  mere  decorative 
motives.  Some  monochrome  colours  are  intro- 
duced to  further  harmonise  the  tone  of  the 
building  with  the  surrounding  landscape. 


The  building  is  divided  into  two  sections,  a 
public  free  library  in  the  one,  and  a science,  art,  1 
and  technical  school  in  the  other.  The  following; 
accommodation  is  provided  : — 

The  public  library  is  central,  having  perfect 
supervision  of  the  adjacent  rooms,  also  in  itselft 
having  ample  storage  room  for  books  and  papers  ; 
due  provision  is  made  for  future  extensions,  and: 
ready  access  to  every  room.  The  news-room  hasi 
been  given  a prominent  position,  and  will  be  a 
one  story  building  with  open  timbered  roof,  thus 
obtaining  ample  light  and  air  space  without 
detracting  from  the  appearance  of  the  fa9ade  to 
Victoria-road,  which  is  the  principal  street  in 
Widnes. 

The  boys’  room,  being  planned  next  to  the! 
librarian's  room,  is  under  his  personal  supervision,- 
as  well  as  under  that  of  the  assistant  in  the  lend-- 
ing  department.  The  lending  library  is  lighted- 
by  both  top  and  side-lights.  A book-store  will 
be  arranged  in  gallery  form,  with  a storeroom  for 
old  periodicals  and  newspapers. 

In  the  technical  and  art  schools  every  teach-: 
ing-room  throughout  is  lighted  from  left  h.andi 
side  and  back  ; the  different  classes  are  grouped- 
into  departments,  the  chemical  department  and 
handicraft  class-room  isolated  from  the  rest  0; 
the  school. 

The  building  will  have  two  main  entrances 
from  the  ground  floor,  with  vestibules  to  each, 
both  facing  Victoria-road,  one  for  the  public 
library,  the  other  for  the  technical  schools  ; Iht 
latter  has  a keeper’s  house  and  committee-rooir 
adjacent.  A separate  side  entrance  and  exit  wil 
also  appear  on  the  west  elevation  for  readiness  0. 
access  and  despatch  to  the  frequenters  of  th< 
lending  library.  The  chemical  laboratory  wil 
stand  on  the  back  ol  the  site,  and  furthest^  awa;, 
from  Victoria-road.  The  laboratory  will  b- 
entered  through  double  doors,  will  have  opei 
timbered  roofs,  and  will  be  spacious  and  lofty.  I 
will  be  fitted  with  five  workable  tables  (double) 
to  accommodate  forty  students.  The  fitting 
generally  will  be  of  pitch-pine,  with  teak  tops  ti 
the  tables.  In  conjunction  with  the  laborator- 
are  provided  a balance-room,  store  and  re-agent 
room,  and  bottle-rooms,  together  with  the  lecture 
room  for  demonstrations,  5:c.,  fitted  with  raisei 
gallery,  demonstrators’  table,  i:c. 

The  whole  of  the  warming  and  ventilating  wii 
be  carried  out  by  the  Sturtevant  Engineerin 
Company,  London,  whose  system  was  flnall 
adopted  by  the  committee  alter  an  exhaustiv 
examination  of  many  other  mechanical  systems  t 
present  in  use.  By  this  arrangement  the  who) 
of  the  building,  or  any  portion  as  desired,  can  al  wa) 
be  flooded  with  pure  warm  air  in  the  winter,  an 
pure  cold  air  in  the  summer ; the  same  system  « 
ventilating  and  heating  will  apply  to  corridor 
staircases,  and  entrances  ; the  system  is  arrange 
to  completely  change  the  whole  of  the  air  in  tl 
building  three  or  more  times  within  the  hou 
and  maintain  an  even  temperature  throughout  - 
60  to  65  degrees. 

With  regard  to  the  material  used,  all  expose 
internal  joinery  will  be  executed  in  pitch-pii 
stained  and  varnished  ; corridors,  passages,  ar 
reading-rooms  of  pitch-pine  blocks  ; while  tl 
entrance  hall  will  be  paved  with  ceramic  mosa 
of  simple  design. 

The  elevations  are  designed  to  be  faced  wi 
machine-made  Ruabon  bricks,  with  all  the  dres 
ingsin  red  terra-cotta,  which  are  being  supplied  I 
Mr.  Henry  Dennis,  Ruabon  ; the  enriched  par 
and  ornament  generally  being  specially  modelh 
from  cartoons  approved  by  the  architects. 

The  erection  of  the  whole  of  the  work  h 
been  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Isaac  D 
worth,  contractor,  of  Wavertree,  Liverpool,  fre 
the  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Messi 
Woodhouse  & Willoughby,  of  Manchester. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  structure  will  take  abo 
eighteen  months  to  erect,  at  the  total  cost 
about  12,000/.,  including  equipment. 


T.  G.  C.  F. 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  AND  LIBRARV, 
WIDNES. 


The  site  chosen  for  this  building  is  a most 
favourable  one,  being  level,  well  drained,  and 
abutting  on  to  the  main  road,  and  having 
elevations  to  three  good  streets. 

The  design  was  selected  in  open  competition, 
on  the  advice  of  Mr.  hlenry  Hartley,  F.R.I.B.A., 
of  Liverpool,  the  assessor  called  in  by  the 
Committee. 


COM  PE  TITIONS. 

Adam  Smith  Memorial,  Kirkcaldy.- 
special  meeting  of  the  Kirkcaldy  Town  Cour 
was  held  on  the  15th  inst.,  for  the  purpose 
selecting  competitive  plans  for  the  Adam  Sm 
and  Beveridge  Halls  and  Library.  Prov 
Stocks  presided.  No.  7 plan  (Messrs.  Dunn 
Findlay’s,  Edinburgh)  was  awarded  first  prernit 
of  50/. ; Messrs.  Campbell  Douglas,  & Morrisi 
Glasgow,  second,  30/.  ; and  Mr.  Simps< 
Stirling,  third,  20I. 


■'A  Note  in  Germany.” — We  have  had 
defer  the  article  so  entitled  in  consequence  of 
space  taken  up  in  this  issue  by  other  matter. 
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Oct.  27,  1894.] 


’ THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

1 The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
bounty  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  John  Hutton, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Highgate  Arch'vay  Improvemerit. — The  High- 
ways Committee  brought  up  the  following  report 
n reference  to  the  Highgate  Archway  : — 

"By  Section  4 of  the  London  County  Council 
I Improvements)  Act,  1894,  the  Council  is  authorised 
1:0  widen  and  improve  Archway-road  (one  of  the 
tnain  roads  vested  in  the  Council  by  the  Local 
jovernment  Act),  and  to  alter  and  reconstruct 
he  archway  which  carries  Hornsey-lane  over  the 
•oad.  The  cost  of  the  work,  which  is  to  be  carried 
)ut  by  the  Council,  is  estimated  at  27,000/.  ; and  of 
his  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  to  pay 
[,000/.,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  paid  in 
•qual  shares  by  the  Council,  the  Middlesex  County 
iiouncil.  the  Vestry  of  Islington,  and  the  Hornsey 
i.ocal  Board,  but  the  contribution  of  each  of  the 
hree  latter  is  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  6,500/. 
Mter  the  completion  of  the  reconstruction,  the  arch* 
vay  is  to  be  maintained  and  repaired  as  a county 
jridge,  at  the  joint  expense  in  equal  shares  of  the 
wo  Councils.  Under  our  reference  as  to  main 
'oads,  we  initiated  this  improvement  and  arranged 
he  terms  with  the  various  authorities  concerned" 
ind  it  was  on  our  recommendation  that  the  Council 
obtained  the  necessary  powers.  We  are,  however, 
Df  opinion  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  falls 
vitbin  the  province  of  the  Improvements  Committee, 
ind  we  accordingly  recommend — 

‘Th.nt  it  be  referred  to  the  Improvements  Committee  to 
:arry  out  the  Highgate  Archway  Improvement  authorised 
)y  the  London  County  Council  (Improvements)  .\ct, 

894-'" 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 
Water-supply  for  Urinals. — The  report  of  the 
Parks  Committee  contained  the  following  para- 
graph, the  recommendation  being  agreed  to  : — 

" We  have  received  a notice  from  the  New  River 
Company  requiring  the  provision  of  a waste-prevent- 
ng  apparatus  in  place  of  the  automatic  tank  at  the 
irinal  in  Waterlow  Park,  and  the  provision  of 
iimilar  apparatus  to  each  of  the  eleven  water-closets 
It  Lauderdale  House,  together  with  cisterns  not 
apable  of  discharging  more  than  two  gallons  of 
.vater  at  each  flush,  instead  of  three  gallons  as  now. 
To  carry  out  the  works  comprised  in  this  notice  will 
:ause  an  expenditure  of  15/.  los.  upon  a building 
3ut  recently  completed.  But  apart  from  this,  we  are 
)f  opinion  that  a flush  of  not  more  than  two  gallons 
Df  water  is  distinctly  insufficient,  and  that  the  adop- 
,ion  of  such  a small  flush  will  seriously  interfere 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  sanitary  arrangements. 
^Ve  recommend — 

‘ That  the  Council  do  inform  the  New  River  Company 
:h.at  it  is  of  opinion  that  a flush  of  water  not  exceeding 
:wo  galluns,  as  required  by  the  company,  is  insufficient  for 
:he  conveniences  at  Waterlow  Park.'  ” 

Tumiilus,  Parliament  - hill.  — The  following 
paragraph  also  occurred  in  the  same  Committee’s 
report : — 

"The  Council  is  aware  that  the  Committee  has 
jfor  some  time  past  had  in  contemplation  the  question 
lof  opening  the  tumulus  on  Parliament-hill.  Of  what 
(this  mound  may  consist  or  what  it  may  contain 
have  long  been  subjects  of  speculation  amongst 
learned  societies  and  specialists,  and  representations 
have  been  made  with  a view  to  the  tumulus  being 
opened  in  the  interests  of  antiquarian  and  scientific 
research.  We  think  that  the  opening  of  the  tumulus 
would  set  at  rest  these  speculations,  and  at  any  rate 
would  indicate  beyond  doubt  the  original  purpose  of 
the  mound.  Mr.  C.  H.  Read,  of  the  British 
Museum,  has  kindly  offered  to  gratuitously  super- 
intend the  work.  He  has  recently  been  engaged  in 
directing  the  opening-up  of  an  ancient  Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery  in  South  Sussex,  and  we  consider  it  most 
desirable  that  the  offer  of  Mr.  Read  should  be 
accepted  by  the  Council.  We  recommend — 

‘ Th.ai  the  Council  do  approve  of  the  opening  of  the 
tumulus  on  P.-irliament-hill  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Read,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  we  be  authorised  to  expend  a sum  not  exceeding 

" The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 
j Server  Ventilation. — Lieut.-Col.  Ford  moved 
I “that  it  be  referred  to  the  Public  Health  and 
.1  Housing  Committee  to  consider  and  report 
■ whether  in  certain  cases  the  open  gratings  to  the 
•' sewers  in  the  public  highways  constitute  such  a 
\ danger  to  the  public  health  as  to  render  it  desirable 
that  the  Council  should  consider  the  question  of 
whether  a remedy  can  be  provided.” 

\ Mr.  Burns,  M.P.,  said  that  the  more  the  sewers 
- were  ventilated  the  better  for  the  health  of  the 
I people.  Where  people  complained  of  smells 
I coming  from  the  gratings,  it  was  sometimes 
;•  suggested  that  they  should  allow  ventilating  shafts 
in  their  back  gardens  or  against  their  houses,  but 
' they  usually  were  too  short-sighted  to  permit  such 
I:  erections.  It  would  be  a good  thing  if  the 
::  parsons  would  allow  shafts  to  be  placed  up  the 
steeples  of  their  churches. 

1 Mr.  McDougall  explained  that  the  Main 
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Drainage  Committee  had  the  subject  under 
consideration.  When  they  learnt  from  experts 
that  sewer-gas  was  free  from  germs  they  were  very 
much  astonished.  Plowever,  they  had  referred  it 
to  the  experts  to  say  whether  sewer-gas  was  not 
injurious  to  health  in  some  way  other  than  through 
the  presence  of  bacilli. 

With  the  substitution  of  “Main  Drainage 
Committee  ” for  “Public  Health  and  Housing 
Committee  ” the  resolution  was  carried. 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  six  o’clock. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of 
Architects  took  place  on  the  l6th  inst.  in  the 
Religious  Institution  Rooms — Mr.  W.  Salmon 
presiding.  The  annual  report  stated  that  three 
new  members  had  been  admitted  during  the  year. 
The  number  of  ordinary  members  was  now  fifty- 
two,  and  of  honorary  members  five.  The 
conditions  of  competition,  it  was  mentioned,  for 
the  Govan  Congregational  Church,  Public  Hall 
and  Free  Library  for  Kirkcaldy,  and  Paisley 
Grammar  School  and  Academy  were  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Council.  The  Royal  Institute 
had  agreed  to  place  the  Glasgow  Institute  on  the 
same  fooling,  as  regarded  its  Council,  as  that 
held  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  Ireland.  The 
Standing  Committee  on  Public  Architecture 
have  had  under  consideration  the  designing 
of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city,  and 
on  their  initiative  the  Council  of  the  Institute  are 
in  correspondence  with  the  Lord  Provost  on  the 
subject.  The  Council  had  also  asked  the  Police 
Commissioners  to  exhibit  the  plans  of  the  bridges 
proposed  to  be  erected  over  the  Clyde.  The 
Chairman  said  it  must  be  to  the  public  advantage 
that  architects  of  the  greatest  experience  should 
be  appointed  to  design  and  superintend  their 
public  buildings.  The  employment  of  indepen- 
dent architects  would  not  cost  a penny  more  than 
the  present  system.  If  this  couise  were  pursued, 
all  their  public  buildings  might  be  more  worthy  of 
their  city,  in  whose  welfare  and  advancement  they 
were  all  interested.  Why  should  not  every 
building  erected  with  the  citizens’  money  possess 
those  qualities  of  fitness  and  beauty  which  would 
command  for  them  the  praise  of  future  genera- 
tions ? The  report  and  accounts  were  approved 
of,  and  the  members  of  the  Council  were  after- 
wards elected. — The  first  meeting  of  the  newly- 
elected  Council  was  held  in  the  chambers  of 
Messrs.  MacLean,  Fyfe  & Maclean,  writers,  St. 
Vincent-street,  on  the  23rd  inst.,  when  the  office- 
bearers for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as 
follows : — President,  T.  L.  Watson  ; vice-presi- 
dent, J.  J.  Burnet ; auditor,  David  Thomson  ; 
hon.  treasurer,  Alex.  Petrie  ; secretary,  C.  J. 
Maclean,  writer  ; members  of  Council,  T.  L. 
Watson,  Alex.  Petrie,  Henry  E.  Clifford,  John 
Keppie,  John  B.  Wilson,  J.  M.  Monro,  A.  G. 
Thomson,  John  Thomson,  John  James  Burnet, 
T.  A.  Morris  (Ayr),  and  George  Bell.  The  com- 
mittee for  the  year  were  also  appointed.  The 
attention  of  the  Council  was  called  to  the  restora- 
ion  of  Glasgow  Cathedral  at  present  being 
carried  out,  and  Mr.  J.  Honeyman,  A.R.S.A., 
made  a statement  on  the  subject.  A committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  Cathedral,  and 
take  such  action  as  they  thought  neceessary. 


Books. 

A Text-Book  on  Roads  and  Pavements.  By 
Fred.  P.  Spai-DING,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering  in  Cornell  University, 
Member  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
New  York  : John  Wiley  & Sons.  1S94. 

“ fS*^HE  aim  of  this  book,”  so  Ihelauthor 
O states  in  his  preface,  “is  to  give 
a brief  discussion,  from  an  engineer- 
ing standpoint,  of  the  principles  involved 
in  highway  work.”  Much  space  is  occupied 
with  considerations  as  to  the  location  of  new 
roads,  and  as  to  changing  the  location  of 
existing  roads.  This  is  to  be  expected  in  a work 
dealing  with  a new  country,  where  new  centres  of 
; industry  are  constantly  springing  up,  necessitating 
increased  means  of  communication.  Both  as 
regards  the  construction  of  new  roads,  and  the 
maintenance  of  old  ones,  the  paramount  necessity 
for  thorough  drainage  is  again  and  again 
emphasised.  Reiteration  appears  to  be  some- 
what of  a weak  point  with  the  author,  but  in  the 
present  instance  the  end  must  justify  the  means. 

The  methods  of  construction  and  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  various  forms  of 


road  surface  are  discussed  in  a rather  tentative 
style. 

In  reference  to  the  construction  of  macadam 
roads,  it  is  stated  that  “ Where  no  roller  is  used, 
the  stone  is  usually  spread  on  the  surface  of  the 
road-bed  to  the  full  thickness  desired  for  the  road, 
and  left  to  the  action  of  the  traffic.”  Surely  such 
a practice  cannot  be  defended,  either  as  being 
economical  or  convenient.  With  regard  to  uni- 
formity in  the  size  of  road-metalling — a most 
important  point  in  road-construction  and  main- 
tenance— the  following  remarks  are  worth  quoting: 
“ The  best  practice  seems  to  favour  the  exclusion 
of  the  fine  material  from  the  stone,  without  insist- 
ing on  too  great  uniformity  in  size  (stones  being 
allowed,  probably,  from  § in.  to  in.  or  2 in.  in 
dimensions),  and  then  adding  small  material  after 
the  placing  of  the  stone  upon  the  road  to  assist 
binding.” 

Under  “Binding  Material”  the  author  says: 
“ The  voids  in  loose  broken  stone  comprise  about 
40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  volume.  In  the  stone 
when  compacted  in  the  road  the  voids  are  some- 
what reduced,  probably  ranging  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  of  the  volume.” 

All  stone,  not  ideally  perfect,  contains  a 
variable  quantity  of  binding  material,  which 
quantity  is  increased  during  the  process  of  con- 
solidation. An  experiment  such  as  is  described 
in  the  text  would,  therefore,  give  little  clue  to  the 
proportion  of  binding  material  to  be  added,  which 
would  certainly  never  approach  to  30  or  40  per 
cent. 

According  to  Mr.  T.  Codrington,  M.Inst.C.E.  : 

; — “ Assuming,  as  experiments  show,  that  broken 
road  materials  contain  55  per  cent,  of  solid  stone, 
a cube  foot  composed  of  broken  stone,  which 
weighs  in  the  solid  172  lbs.  per  cube  foot,  will 
weigh  172  X o'55,  or  94.J  lbs.  By  the  process  of 
consolidation  in  the  road,  it  is  crushed  and  com- 
pressed together  till  it  weighs,  as  in  the  roads 
above  referred  to,  say  162  lbs.  per  cube  foot,  and 
the  bulk  it  then  occupies  must  be  in  the  inverse 

proportion,  f.c.,  = 0-583,  or  58  per  cent. 

of  its  bulk  before  it  was  spread  on  the  road.  Or, 
put  in  another  form  : it  takes  nearly  if  of  road- 
metalUng,  measured  by  bulk  or  thickness,  to 
make  i of  consolidated  road  surface.”  The  voids 
in  consolidated  broken  stone  are,  therefore, 
reduced  to  about  5a-  per  cent.,  and  this  exactly 
coincides  with  steam-roller  experience. 

During  his  consideration  of  the  various  systems 
of  road  management  the  author  makes  some  very 
practical  remarks,  which,  although  specially 
referring  to  America,  are  worthy  of  consideration 
by  English  County  Councils  before  deciding  to 
undertake  the  direct  management  of  their  roads. 

The  character  of  this  little  book  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Captain  Roland  as  described  by  his 
brother  in  “The  Caxlons,” — “Roland  beats 
about  the  bush  till  he  sends  out  the  very  bird 
that  we  went  to  search  for.  He  is  never  in  the 
wrong  without  suggesting  to  us  what  is  the 
right.”  


The  '■'Practical  Engineer''  Pocket-hook  and  Diary 
for  1S95.  Edited  by  W.  II.  FowLER, 
M.I.Id.E.  Technical  Publishing  Co.,  Limited, 
Manchester. 

This  little  pocket-book  contains  all  the  tables  and 
general  information  that  a mechanical  engineer  is 
likely  to  require,  besides  a large  number  of 
diagrams,  many  of  which  are  really  working 
drawings. 

Although  pocket-books  are  only  generally  used 
for  reference,  yet  anyone  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  carefully  read  them  through,  with  the 
purpose  of  committing  to  memory  the  more  im- 
portant formulae  and  data,  would  be  surprised  to 
find  what  a large  amount  of  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  by  so  little  trouble. 

Such  books  do  not,  of  course,  treat  any  subject 
exhaustively,  but  they  give  the  results,  expressed 
in  formulie  or  otherwise,  of  those  who  have  done 
so,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded,  more  or  less, 
as  a royal  road  to  knowledge.  Information 
obtained  in  this  way  is,  of  course,  only  superficial, 
and  it  is  most  desirable  to  verify  the  results  for 
oneself  as  far  as  possible,  but  in  every-day  practice 
it  often  proves  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have 
the  data  such  as  these  pocket-books  contain  at 
your  finger-ends,  although  one  may  not  be  able 
to  deduce,  step  by  step,  the  many  formulce  given 
throughout  their  pages. 


Roof  Carpentry,  By  George  Collings, 
London  : Crosby  Lockwood  ^ Son. 

This  is  a very  elementary  work,  and  by  no 
means  deals,  as  the  preface  would  seem  to  imply, 
with  “ the  framing  of  wood  roofs  of  almost  every 
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description.”  For  a book  intended  for  very 
young  students,  there  are  too  many  examples^  of 
construction  that  are  bad  in  principle,  but  which 
the  author  thinks  that  practice  justifies.  Indeed, 
with  the  usual  bias  of  a soi-dtsaut  “practical 
man,”  he  exalts  practice  over  theory,  heedless 
that  practice  and  theory  are  always  at  one,  when 
the  practice  is  correct  and  the  theory  complete. 
In  some  points  the  book  is  good  and  up-to-date  ; 
thus  the  account  of  scarfing  is  in  consonance  with 
modern  needs  and  modem  capabilities.  The 
most  useful  part  of  the  book  to  a young  carpenter 
is  the  chapter  on  hip-roofs,  in  which  the  method 
of  finding  bevels  and  cuts  is  clearly  and  correctly 
described. 


The  Practical  Plasterer.  By  WiLFRED  Kemp. 

London  : Crosby  Lockwood  & Son. 

A MODEL  of  what  a book  on  technical  subjects 
ought  to  be,  in  which,  as  far  as  the  space  allows, 
not  only  the  rudiments  of  the  plasterers’  craft 
are  explained,  but  the  higher  branches,  as  model- 
ling, casting,  slucco-duro,  gesso,  and  sgraffito,  are 
clearly  and  adequately  described.  In  short,  it  is 
a book  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
plasterer,  and  would  be  of  high  value  to  every 
architectural  student. 


insufficient  to  allow  of  the  subject  being  fully 
treated. 


Heating  by  Hot  Water.  By  Walter  Jones. 

London  : Crosby  Lockwood  <S:  Son. 

Although  a “trade”  book,  and  although 
Messrs.  Tone.?  & Attwood’s  work  is  chiefly  on 
the  low-p'ressure  system,  we  have  here  very  useful 
information  on  the  fundamental  data  which  are 
necessary  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  hot- 
water  apparatus.  The  points  of  difference  and 
the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  the  rival 
systems  of  high  and  low  pressure  are  fairly  dealt 
with,  as  are  also,  allowing  somewhat  for  trade 
bias,  the  advantages  and  defects  of  different  types 
of  boiler.  Amongst  the  most  valuable  portions 
of  the  book  are  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in 
order  to  ensure  safe  and  efficient  working  of 
various  apparatus. 


laid  with  a neat,  closely-cut  joint,  would  make  a 
very  good  quoin  and  dressing  to  openings,  much 
resembling  the  Ruabon  bricks  used  for  such  purposes 
in  Males,  and,  as  a wall  facing,  would  look  very 
pretty.  Others  of  a somewhat  similar  colour  there 
are  with  a vitreous  surface,  and  some  made  frorar 
pulverised  flint. 

I merely  make  these  notes  for  the  information  of 
the  profession.  T.  E.  Knightley. 


Theoretical  Alechanics.  Solids,  ByJ.  Edward 

Taylor,  M.A.,  B. Sc.  London.  London: 

Longmans,  Green  & Co. 

Numerous  as  books  on  mechanics  have  now 
become,  there  is  yet  room  for  one  which  treats 
the  theoretical  jiart  of  the  subject  as  clearly  as 
does  the  present.  Advanced  mathematics  are 
excluded,  and  a knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
algebra  and  geometry  is  sufficient  to  enable  a 
student  lo  follow  the  reasoning  and  calculations, 
and  as  the  work  is  intended  to  serve  as  a text- 
book for  the  Science  and  Art  Department's 
examinations,  as  well  as  for  London  University 
matriculation,  and  can  be  recommended  as  .amply 
sufficient  for  both,  it  is  clear  that,  within  its  pre- 
scribed limits,  the  subjects  are  adequately  dealt 
with  in  this  book. 


dorrespon&ence. 


WATER  LODGING  ON  MEETING-RAILS. 

Sir, — May  I make  a suggestion  to  manufacturers 
of  window-sashes  ? In  certain  states  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  a room  a quantity  of  moisture  forms  on 
the  glass  and  settles  as  water  on  the  lower  rail  of  the 
upper  sash,  which  it  thus  helps  to  decay.  I suggest 
that  this  rail  should  be  sloped,  and  that  the  lop  of 
the  upper  rail  of  the  lower  sash  should  also  be  sloped 
to  meet  it,  so  that  a kind  of  channel  would  be  formed 
by  the  two.  The  water  would  run  off  between  the 
two  rails  as  soon  as  the  window  was  opened.  Where 
there  are  cross-bars,  and  at  the  lower  bar  of  the 
lower  sash,  I think  that  with  the  same  object  it 
would  be  an  improvement  if  all  grooving  and  other 
ornamentation  were  dispensed  with,  the  parts  being 
sloped  with  a plain  surface,  T. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


Mensuration  Made  Easy  : or.  The  Decimal 

System  Jor  the  Million.  By  CHARLES  Hoake. 

London  : Effingham  Wilson,  ic  Co. 

A COMMENDABLE  aHempt  to  provide  instruction 
with  practical  illustrations  for  those  whose  educa- 
tion has  been  neglected  in  the  direction  of 
decimal  fractions  and  mensuration  ; but  in  the 
twentieth  edilion  there  are  unexpected  instances 
of  careless  editing — as,  for  example,  in  the  rule 
for  the  cubic  contents  of  a sphere,  the  multiplier 
is  given  as  ’5236,  and  in  the  example  worked  out 
the  more  accurate  figures  '523577  are  given 
without  explanation.  In  the  figuring  of  this 
example  there  is  a misprint  of  l for  3,  which 
might  puzzle  the  class  of  student  for  whom  the 
brochure  is  suppo-;ed  to  be  intended.  Again,  the 
multiplier  for  cubic  yards  is  given  on  one  page  as 
•03703,  and  on  another  as  '03704. 


VENTILATION. 

Sir,— The  thanks  of  all  who  are  engaged  in 
solving  the  problem  of  continuously  reliable  venti- 
lation on  a scientific  basis  are  due  to  the  Builder 
for  the  timely  exposure  of  the  means  employed  by 
a certain  trading  firm,  which,  in  addition  to  distri- 
buting broadcast  the  anonymous  pamphlet  referred 
to  (page  273  ante),  appears  to  have  secured  influence 
over  some  periodicals  professing  lo  record  scientific 
or  official  views,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  editors 
persistency  decline  to  give  place  in  their  pages  to 
facts  which  refute  the  misleading  statements  they 
publish. 

If  these  pamphlets  and  articles  were  seen  only 
by  architects  and  the  public  who  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  what  is  actually  accomplished  _ by 
" mechanical  ventilation  ” properly  applied,  little 
harm  would  result,  but  being  artfully  compiled  with 
the  express  purpose  of  deceiving  the  unthinking,  it 
is  hoped  to  bolster  up  a trading  concern  which  is 
evidently  alarmed  at  the  truth  becoming  known  that 
the  “plenum  principle  ” rightly  applied  is  a decided 
success,  and  is  becoming  rapidly  adopted  for  every 
class  of  building. 

The  personal  attack  upon  my  doings  in  con- 
nexion with  the  New  General  Hospital,  Birmingham, 
is  beneath  contempt,  and  only  calls  for  remark 
because,  if  others  are  misled  thereby,  the  public 
health  may  suffer,  and  money  wilt  be  wasted  upon 
appliances  which  principally  benefit  those  who,  by 
discreditable  means,  induce  the  ignorant  to  employ 
their  wares. 

William  Henman,  A.R.I.B.A. 


THE  ACTION  OF  LIME  ON  LEAD. 

Sir.— In  looking  through  some  of  your  back 
numbers  the  other  day  I caught  sight  of  the  state- 
ment that  lime  acts  injuriously  on  lead.  It  struck 
me  that  if  this  is  the  case  many  an  old  soil-pipe 
built  iuto  the  wall  with  lime  mortar  must  be  in  a bad 
condition.  Can  any  of  your  readers  _ relate  their 
experience?  In  removing  old  lead  soil-pipes  thus 
built  in,  have  they  noticed  them  eaten  away? 

X.  Y. 


COLOURING  PLANS  ON  DEEDS. 
Sir,— In  reply  to  E.  H.  After  inking  in  the  plans 


on  the  parchment  mix  some  powdered  alum  with  a 
drop  of  water  and  apply  it  wiih  a brush  to  the  paru 
to  be  coloured.  When  this  has  dried  any  superfluoq 
alum  can  be  lightly  brushed  off,  and  the  colour  wilj 
flow  and  lie  on  as  evenly  as  on  paper. 

G.  W.  Leighton. 


tCbe  Stubent’s  (Tolumn, 


A Key  to  Carroll's  Geometry.  London  : Burns 
& Oates,  Limited. 

“ Carroll’s  Geometry  ” is  so  well  known  and 
so  widely  used  that  a key  to  the  more  advanced 
parts,  orthographic  projection  and  solid  geo- 
metry, will  be  of  value  to  those  students  who  are 
studying  without  a tutor.  At  the  same  time,  the 
assistance  given  is  ingeniously  arranged  to 
prevent  the  encouragement  of  idleness  ^ by  re- 
moving all  necessity  for  the  student's  own 
application  and  thought. 


**  The  arrangement  by  which  people  of  a 
certain  class  get  puffed  in  papers  of  a certain  class, 
to  which  Mr.  Henman  alludes,  is  simply  an 
exchange  of  “puffs"  for  advertisements;  i.e.,  an 
advertisement  is  given  to  the  paper  on  an  under- 
standing that  articles  in  favour  of  the  advertiser  s 
goods  are  to  be  inserted  on  convenient  occasions. 
We  know  all  about  it,  because  it  has  been 
occasionally  tried  on  us — with  what  success  those 
who  have  made  the  allempi  best  know.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  contemptible  enough  in  any  case, 
but  when  it  comes  to  subjects  so  important  as  the 
sanitation  of  hospitals.  &c.  (a  matter,  one  may  say, 
of  life  and  death),  it  is  simply  disgraceful.  M'e  only 
wish  that  we  could  publicly  expose  by  name  the 
firms  and  the  papers  carrying  on  this  kind  of  con- 
spiracy to  gull  the  public;  but  the  law  of  libel  is 
such  that  those  who  would  be  glad  to  protect  the 
public  from  imposition  are  prevented  from  doing  so. 
We  have  received  one  or  two  other  very  strong 
letters  on  the  subject,  in  addition  lo  Mr.  Henman  s. 
—Ed, 


DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
SUPPLY.  — XVII. 


pipes. 

ATER  is  conveyed  in  the  various  stage 
from  the  source  to  the  consumer  b; 
means  of  open  channels,  tunnels,  ant 


culverts,  or  by  pipes  of  cast  or  wrought-iron 
steel,  lead,  clay,  and  wood.  Where  the  water  i 
conveyed  under  pressure,  pipes  must  be  used,  an; 
they  are  generally  more  convenient  and  economi 
cal  in  construction.  The  thickness  of  the  shell  c 
the  pipe,  and  the  form  of  joint,  depend  upon  th 
material  employed,  the  capacity,  and  the  pressur 
it  will  be  required  to  withstand.  In  calculatm 
the  thickness  of  the  shell,  sufficient  allowanc 
must  be  made  for  imperfect  workmanship,  shock 
in  handling  and  laying  in  the  trenches,  als 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  earth,  an 
traffic  they  will  have  to  support,  as  well  as  th 
great  strain  which  may  come  upon  them  0 
account  of  the  sudden  opening  or  closing  < 
valves. 

The  bursting  strength  of  pipes  is  found  by  th 
following  formula  : — 


Hood  on  li’arminff  Buildings  by  Hot  Water. 

Re-written  by  Frederick  Dye.  London  : 

E.  & F.  N.  Spon. 

A WORK  of  so  great  authority  as  “ Hood  on 
Warming”  needed'but  to  be  brought  up  to  date 
to  maintain  its  high  position.  This  has  been 
most  ably  done  by  Mr.  Dye,  with  the  result  that 
we  have  now  as  good  a guide  to  the  practice  of 
hot-water  heating,  at  least  by  the  low-pressure 
system,  as  can  be  desired.  The  main  points  of 
the  high■pre^sure  system  and  warming  by  heated 
air  are  explained,  though  not  so  fully  as  those  of 
the  low-pressure  method.  \ aluable  information 
is  given  also  on  the  various  cla-ses  of  apparatus 
for  the  supply  of  hot  water  for  domestic  and  other 
purposes,  being  in  fact  the  series  of  papers  con- 
tributed by  the  author  lo  the  Builder,  and  re- 
printed by  permission.  A short  chapter  on 
ventilation  serves  to  point  out  some  of  the  rudi- 
mentary principles,  but  the  space  allotted  is 


BRICKS. 


is  very  easy  to  be  wise  after  an  event  ; 
so  probably  thought  the  big  men  in  the  brick 
trade  whom  a few  years  back  formed  a ring  to  raise 
prices  and  restrict  production,  with  the  result  that 
bricks  have  ever  since  come  from  the  Midlands.  I 
am  not  interested  in  the  brick  business,  but  very 
much  in  bricks,  and  from  my  experience  I should 
prefer  the  old  stock  if  well  burnt,  as  the  best 
material  to  resist  both  fire  and  the  eroding  effects 
of  other  elements. 

To  get  a good  red  brick  is  still  difficult  ; the 
bright  reds  made  mainly  from  the  Thanet  or  Bagsbot 
sands  are  attractive  but  not  durable  ; those  brought 
from  distant  parts  are  pressed  smooth,  and  in  colour 
not  quite  satisfactory— a good  cherry  red  combined 
with  durability,  as  yet  the  Mecca  of  brick  manu- 
facture. 

I have  recently  made  diligent  search,  but,  although 
I could  not  find  a red  to  my  mind,  I found  a prim- 
rose-coloured brick  of  great  promise  manufactured 
by  the  Gray's  Chalk  guarries  Company.  These  if 


(i)  ^ X hyp.  log.  R.  (2)  -r  = 


hyp.  log.  I 


(3)  iiyp-  Jog-  ^ = ' 


M'here 

/ = the  internal  pressure  in  tons  per  square  ind 


‘s  — the  maximum  tensile  stress  in  tons  p< 
square  inch— 7 tons  being  usually  adopte 
as  the  value  for  cast  iron. 

R = the  ratio  of  the  outside  diameter  to  tl 
inside  diameter. 

A high  factor  of  safety  must  be  used 
adequately  allow  for  the  strains  imposed  on  tl 
metal.  Empirical  formula  based  on  practice  a 
found  to  be  more  convenient  for  the  purpose 
determining  the  thickness  of  metal.  The 
formula  are  numerous  and  widely  divergent 
their  results,  but  the  following,  suggested  by  tl 
late  Mr.  J.  La  Trobe  Bateman,  has  been  found 
work  well  in  practice  : — 

lid  , 

t=-2S+  where 

9600 

/ = the  thickness  of  the  pipe  in  inches. 

H=lhc  head  of  pressure  in  feet  of  water. 

^=the  inside  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  inche^ 

The  following  table  has  been  calculated  fro 
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kis  formula  for  a head  of  300  ft.  of  water- 
Ire.ssure : — 


1 Internal  diameter.  1 

1 Length,  not  includ-  ] 

1 ing  socket.  | 

Inches  and 

decirrals. 

ness. 

„ c 0 

Weight,  including 
socket. 

Bursting  pressure 
per  square  inch. 

Factorof safety  for 
3C0  ft. -130  lbs. 
per  square  inch. 

Weight  of  Ltad 

;n. 

ft. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

6 

■31 

•418 

4.9=0 

38 

I '4 

2^ 

'33 

V 

•025 

3.920 

30 

1-6 

3 

9 

•35 

I '06 

3.920 

30 

2-3 

4 

9 

•375 

V 

1-38 

2.940 

23 

4'o 

-S 

9 

'4' 

* 

2 Ot 

2.744 

2t 

5'0 

6 

9 

•45 

Tif 

2 '38 

2,290 

18 

65 

7 

9 

•47 

i 

317 

2,240 

17 

7'7 

9 

•50 

3'59 

1,9^ 

IS 

8 2 

9 

9 

■53 

T.f 

4 55 

1,960 

15 

io'4 

10 

9 

•50 

Ta 

5 ’03 

1.764 

14 

ii'5 

9 

■59 

T.r 

S'Si 

1.604 

12 

13'S 

(2 

9 

•(32 

6 '69 

1.633 

13 

18  0 

j As  absolute  correctness  cannot  for  practical 

1 Jasons  be  attained,  it  is  usual  to  allow  a deviation 
f3  per  cent,  in  the  calculated  weights. 

I Cast-iron  pipes  are  connected  by  means  of 
inge-joinls  bolted  together,  by  spigot  and 
Mcket  joints  run  solid  with  lead,  i.S;c.,  or  the 
oigot  is  turned  and  the  socket  bored  out  to 
nceive  it.  The  llinge-Joint  (fig.  43)  is  stronger 


tan  either  of  the  latter,  but  is  more  costly,  and 
1 rarely  used  when  the  pipes  are  laid  horizontally 
^ trenches  except  for  high  pressures.  It  is  chiefly 
»ed  where  the  pipes  are  fixed  vertically  for 
land-pipes,  &c.  The  faces  are  machined  and 
jiinted  together  with  red-lead  or  with  packing- 

!ngs  made  of  lead,  rubber,  or  other  material. 

The  proportions  of  cast-iron  flanged-pipes  are 
,ven  in  the  following  table  ; — 


iameier 
f pipes. 

Diameter 

ofdaiige. 

Centre 
to  centre 
jof  holes. 

Thick- 
ness of 
flange. 

No  of 
bolts  in 
flange. 

Diameter 
of  bolts. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

2 

6 

1 

'4 

\ 

4 

4 

4 

jL 

3 

7 

1 s| 

4 

4 

6| 

4 

5 

9I 

! 8 

z 

6 

k 

6 

1 1 

i 9i 

z 

0 

7 

12A 

1 lo.^ 

I 

6 

8 

13^ 

I 

6 

i 

9 

15 

I 

8 

10 

16 

ItV 

8 

4 

ii 

i7i 

i 15 

4 

12 

.Si 

16 

Ij 

10 

i 

■ Spigot  and  socket  joints  with  lead,  rust  rubber, 
l:  turned  and  bored  joints  take  several  forms. 


*‘g-  44  is  the  joint  adopted  in  the  Tansa  new 
orks  for  supplying  Bombay.  Fig.  45a,  45/)  are 


equently  used,  the  former  having  the  advantage 
. Dreventing  blown  joints,  owing  to  the  resistance 
fered  by  the  bead  on  the  spigot  and  ihe  recess 


in  the  socket.  The  socket  space  for  jointing 
should  not  exceed  ^ in.  in  thickness  in  pipes  up 
to  3 in.  diameter,  in.  from  3 to  8 in.  diameter, 
and  S in.  from  S to  12  in.  diameter.  Rust  joints  are 
rarely  adopted  for  waterworks,  and  when  used 
under  special  circumstances  they  do  not  differ 
from  the  forms  shown  for  lead.  They  are  made 
by  forcing  a mixture  of  iron  borings  or  turnings 
and  sal-ammoniac  into  the  space  between  the 
socket  and  spigot.  Rubber  joints  (fig.  46),  known 


Fig  46 


as  Forster’s  patent,  are  largely  used  for  temporary 
purposes  in  the  North  of  England.  Two  beads 
are  cast  on  the  spigot  end  between  which  one  or 
more  circular  rubber  rings  are  placed  and  then 
driven  into  the  socket.  Turned  and  bored  joints 
(fig.  47)  have  been  extensively  used  in  the  North 


Fig  47 


of  England  and  abroad,  but  only  in  a few  instances 
in  the  South  of  England.  Pipes  jointed  thus 
must  be  laid  in  straight  lines,  with  expansion 
joints  or  ordinary  spigot  and  socket  lead  joints 
every  tenth  pipe  to  allow  for  the  variations  in 
temperature.  The  half  turned  and  bored  is 
generally  used,  so  that  lead  may  be  inserted  if 
deemed  necessary.  The  taper  of  the  machined 
portion  should  not  be  less  than  i in  32,  and  the 
width  should  not  exceed  i in.  An  increased 
width  causes  greater  rigidity,  rendering  the  work 
more  liable  to  fracture  by  the  traffic  and  superin- 
cumbent earth.  Cast-iron  pipes  should  be  made 
from  the  grey  variety , of  good  tough  quality,  which 
should  be  re-melted  in  a cupola  before  running. 
The  increase  in  strength  and  density  caused  by 
re-melting  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  results 
obtained  by  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  with  Acadian 
cold  blast  iron,  as  follows  : — 

SAMPLES.  TENSILE  STRENGTH  PER  SQ.  IN. 

isl  Samples 7'5  tons. 

2nd  aftera  hrs.  longer  fusion  8'3 

3rd  ,,  after  rif  brs.  longer  fusion  io'8  ,, 

4th  ,,  re-melted  with  fresh  pigs  ifo  ,, 

5th  ,,  after  4 hrs.  longer  fusion  18 '5  ,, 

Maximum  of  5th  samples 196  ,, 

the  tensile  strength  being  increased  150  per 
cent,  by  eight  hours  of  continued  fusion.  A clause 
should  be  inserted  in  a specification  for  cast-iron 
pipes  providing  that  a test-bar  cast  from  time  to 
time  shall,  when  placed  edgeways  on  bearings 
36  in.  apart,  support  a certain  weight. 

Test-bars  i in.  x 2 in.  in  section  and  3 ft.  6 in. 
long  should  be  capable  of  supporting  a weight 
of  30  cwts.  gradually  applied  at  the  middle 
of  the  bar. 

Pipes  should  be  cast  socket  downwards  in  dry 
sand-moulds,  and  run,  as  quickly  and  equally  as 
possible,  in  one  operation,  so  as  to  avoid  a “ cold 
shot.”  Pipes  4 in.  and  upwards  in  diameter 
should  be  cast  vertically  ; under  4 in.  at  an  angle 
of  45  deg.  The  strength  at  the  spigot-end  is 
increased  by  casting  a head  or  additional  6 in.  or 
more  beyond  the  finished  length  of  the  pipe, 
which  is  afterwards  cut  off  in  the  lathe.  The 
head  has  the  effect  of  compressing  the  metal,  and 
permits  the  ash  and  bubbles  to  rise  into  and  be 
removed  with  it.  The  pipes  .should  be  straight, 
cylindrical,  and  free  from  chaplets,  core  nails, 
and  other  imperfections,  and  the  metal  should  be 
of  uniform  thickness  throughout.  The  consecu- 
tive number,  year,  and  maker’s  name  should  be 
cast  on  each  pipe,  the  numbers  on  rejected  pipes 
being  disfigured  by  a chisel-cut,  and  no  number  of 
a rejected  pipe  must  be  replaced. 


The  Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal 
AND  County  Engineers. — The  following  gentle- 
men, having  satisfied  the  examiners  at  the  examina- 
tion held  in  Birmingham  on  October  5 and  6,  have 
been  granted  the  Association's  certificate: — James 
G.  D.  Armstrong.  Henry  G.  Bradshaw,  Amos 
Burton,  junr. , William  S.  Green,  Edward  W. 
Hickes,  Albert  H.  Hughes,  Edward  B.  Newton, 
James  Openshaw,  William  A.  Palliser,  Joseph 
Perkins.  William  Slater,  Frederick  Thackeray,  and 
Frank  Worrall.  The  next  examination  will  be  held 
in  London  on  April  5 and  6,  1895. 


OB/TC/JMK 

Mr.  H.  Taylor. — Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  master 
builder,  Pontefract,  died  very  suddenly  on  the 
15th  ins'. 

Mk.  E.  Clark. — Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  M.Inst.C.E., 
who  died  at  his  residence,  Cromwell  House,  Marlow, 
on  Monday  night,  was  born  in  Marlow  in  1814. 
.•\ccording  to  tne  Daily  News,  he  acquired  a taste 
for  mathematics  and  engineering,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  railway  mania  gave  up  a matbeinalical  master- 
ship be  held  to  enter  the  engineering  profession. 
He  attracted  the  attention  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Stephenson,  and  on  behalf  of  his  master  he  carried 
out  the  drawings  and  experiments  for  the  Conway 
and  Britannia  Bridges,  and  as  Resident  Engineer 
had  control  of  the  building  of  those  bridges.  Mr. 
Clark  w'as  for  many  years  Chief  Engineer  to  the 
Electric  Telegraph  Company.  He  invented  and 
patented  the  hydraulic  graving  dock  and  canal  lift. 
He  constructed  the  great  dock  at  Bombay,  and 
others  at  Malta  and  London.  He  was  the  designer 
of  many  bridges,  including  the  great  swing- 
bridges  at  Arnheim,  Lyons,  and  Rochester,  the 
Aire  Tubular  Bridge,  and  the  Scarborough  ViaducL 
He  was  the  original  inventor  of  the  block  system  of 
signalling.  Mr.  Clark  also  laid  the  cable  from 
Dungeness  to  Holland,  and  negotiated  the  agree- 
ments and  erected  the  telegraph  for  the  chief  English 
railways.  He  was  engineer  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company,  and  completed  the  building  of  the  Palace 
after  the  fire.  He  was  engineer  of  ihe  grand 
harbour  of  Callao,  in  Peru,  and  of  the  pier  and 
wharves  at  Colon.  He  was  a pioneer  in  the  practical 
application  of  pneumatic  transit,  and  carried  out  the 
first  application  of  the  electric  light  to  lighthouses. 
Mr.  Clark  afterwards  undertook  many  important 
contracts,  including  the  building  of  the  marine  canal 
from  Cronstadt  to  St.  Petersburg. 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wedgwood  Institute,  Burslem.— The  Wedg- 
wood Institute,  the  additions  to  which  were  formally 
opened  on  the  15th  insl.  by  the  Princess  Louise, 
originally  comprised  a school  of  art,  a laboratory, 
and  a free  public  reading-room  and  lending  library, 
the  Free  Libraries  Act  having  been  adopted  by 
Burslem  the  first  of  the  Pottery  towns.  The  first 
floor  was  devoted  to  art  class-rooms  and  a museum, 
whilst  the  second  floor  was  devoted  to  science 
classes.  The  additions  to  the  Institute,  which  have 
been  designed  by  and  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs.  Ford  & Slater,  architects, 
Burslem.  comprise  two  blocks  of  buildings ; of  these 
one  is  on  the  Baker-street  side,  and  is  three  stories 
in  height,  with  basement  in  addition.  The  ground 
floor  comprises  two  large  modelling-rooms,  on  the 
first  floor  is  an  antique  class-room,  above  which  is  a 
large  laboratory,  in  connexion  with  which  is  a lec- 
ture theatre,  class-rooms,  balance-room,  and 
master's-room.  Several  years  ago,  owing  to  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  W.  Woodall,  Kl.P.,  a museum 
was  erected  at  the  rear  of  the  Institute,  but  this 
has  been  removed  to  another  position,  and  the 
building  is  now  utilised  partly  in  coniixion 
with  the  School  of  Art,  and  partly  by  the 
Science  Depirtment.  The  second  block  of 
buildings  referred  to  is  on  the  Brickhouse- 
street  side,  and  is  four  stories  in  height,  and  this  on 
the  ground  floor  provides  a large  reference  library 
and  an  extensive  department  for  the  librarian,  the 
reference  library  being  so  arranged  as  to  be  in  con- 
junction with  the  reading-room.  On  the  first  floor 
is  a large  class-room  for  elementary  art,  whilst  on 
the  second  floor  are  provided  two  class-rooms  for 
technical  instruction,  and  on  the  top  floor  is  a 
gymnasium,  or  it  might  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  technical  schools.  On  the  Baker-street  side  the 
architects  have  purposely  bad  regard  to  plainness  of 
design,  inasmuch  as  this  portion  of  the  building  is 
somewhat  excluded  from  view  ; but  the  elevation  in 
Brirkhouse-street  is  carried  out  to  accord  with  the 
original  part  of  the  building  so  far  as  its  height 
extends,  but  in  order  to  gain  as  much  room  as 
possible,  this  addition  to  the  Institute  is  carried 
up  considerably  higher  than  the  original  building. 
The  walls  of  the  buildings  throughout  are  of  red 
brick  with  strings  and  dressings  of  terra-cotta,  the 
floors  being  of  fireproof  construction,  of  tiles  laid  on 
concrete  resting  on  iron  girders.  The  various  rooms 
are  warmed  by  hot  water  on  the  low-pressure 
system  by  Mr.  W.  Boulton.  The  building  contracts 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Wm,  Grant  and  Mr. 
W.  Cooke,  builders,  of  Burslem.  The  cost  of  the 
additional  buildings,  including  fi'tings  and  heating, 
including  also  several  alterations  in  the  redecorating 
of  the  original  buildings,  is  upwards  of  5 000/. 

Schools,  Langkam,  Norfolk. — At  a meeting 
of  the  newly-formed  School  Board,  held  at  Langhani 
on  the  2nd  inst. , after  considering  several  applica- 
tions, it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Green, 
architect,  of  Norwich,  be  employed  to  submit  plans 
for,  and  superintend  the  erection  of,  new  schools,  to 
be  built  at  Langbam  for  the  Board. 

Schools,  Harwich.  — The  Harwich  School 
Board  have  given  instructions  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Start, 
F.S.I.,  architect,  Harwich,  to  prepare  plans  for  an 
infants'  school  to  accommodate  150  children  at 
Lower  Dovercourt,  this  being  the  second  block  of 
buildings  undertaken  by  the  Bo.ard. 

Technical  Schools,  Maidstone, — On  the  i6tli 
inst.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  opened  the  new 
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Technical  Schools  which  have  been  built  by  the 
Maidstone  Corporation.  Architecturally  the  exterior 
of  the  Schools  harmonises  with  the  Museum,  but 
the  entrance  is  to  be  distinctly  separate.  The 
accommodation  provided  under  the  various  depart- 
ments is  as  follows; — I.  In  the  Basement — Work- 
shops, Healing  Apparatus,  and  Storage.  2.  On 
the  Ground-floor — Entrance-ball,  Library,  Physical 
Science  Lecture-room,  Lecturer's  Preparation-room 
and  Student’s  [Laboratory,  Wood-carving-shop, 
Chemical  Laboratory,  large  Lecture-room,  Science 
Class-rooms,  Masters’  Room,  and  Store  for 
Apparatus.  3.  On  the  First  Floor — Landing  and 
Upper  Hall  (lorniing  Picture  Gallery),  Committee- 
room,  Art  ^iasler’s  Room,  Elementary  Art  Class- 
room, Life  Studio  and  Dressing-room,  Painting- 
room,  Antique  Studio,  Modelling-room,  and  Cast- 
store.  All  the  studios  have  north  or  north-east 
light.  The  electric  lighting  machinery  is  accommo- 
dated in  a separate  building.  The  buildings  are 
designed  as  part  of  a plan  for  the  e-xtension  and 
completion  of  the  Museum  on  the  lower  side  by 
building  a new  Curator's  house  at  the  extreme  west 
end,  fronting  St.  Faith's-slreet,  and  erecting  an 
extension  of  the  Fine  Art  wing  of  the  Museum  on 
the  site  of  the  present  house.  This  will  form  a 
second  forecourt,  of  which  the  school  entrance  will 
form  the  north,  and  the  Curator’s  house  and  new 
Museum  wing  the  west  and  east  flanks  respectively. 
The  entrance-hall  of  the  schools  will  eventually  be 
in  communication  with  the  Museum.  'I  he  designs 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  Albert  W.  Smith,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Ruck  & Smith.  Maidstone,  and  the 
contracts  have  been  carried  out  as  follows  : general 
building,  Messrs.  Wallis  & Sons  ; plumbing  work, 
Mr.  H.  Brennan  ; beating  apparatus.  Messrs.  Pryer 
& Co.  : electric  lighting,  Messrs.  Laing,  Wharton 
& Down,  London. 

Grammar  School,  Paisley.— Plans  of  the  new 
Grammar  School,  Paisley,  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Burgh  School  Board,  the  successful  architect 
being  Mr.  T.  G.  Abercrombie.  There  were  several 
competitive  sets.  The  building,  which  is  estimated 
to  cost  about  19,000/,,  will  be  erected  at  Crossflat, 
Glasgow-road.  The  edifice  will  be  three  stories 
in  height,  erected  in  the  form  of  a square,  which 
will  be  roofed  over.  The  main  entrance  is  embel- 
lished by  a large  portico,  and  the  outline  of  the 
building  is  relieved  by  a tower  rising  on  the  right. 
On  the  ground  floor  are  the  rector's,  visitors',  and 
other  accommodation,  also  the  library,  juniors, 
English,  [and  initiatory  departments.  Upstairs 
needlework  will  be  taught  in  a specially-arranged 
apartment,  while  rooms  will  be  provided  for  teaching 
classics,  modern  languages,  mathematics,  &c.  On 
the  second  floor  students  in  science  and  art  (including 
drawing,  painting,  and  modelling)  will  be  located, 
the  advantage  of  top  light  from  the  north  being 
available.  There  is  also  special  accommodation  for 
cookery  lectures,  and  rooms  are  set  apart  as  labora- 
tories and  for  preparation  purposes,  together  with 
one  for  lectures  on  science  subjects.  The  enclosure 
above  referred  to  as  roofed  over  forms  a hall,  which 
will  be  used  for  drill,  or  on  the  occasion  of  examina- 
tions.— Glasgaio  Herald, 

School  Buildings,  Burlington  Chapel, 
Ipswich. — The  memorial-stone  was  recently  laid 
of  an  addition  to  the  Baptists'  school-room  of  the 
Burlington  Chapel,  Ipswich.  The  building  is  in- 
tended for  infants'  school  and  class-rooms.  It  is 
connected  with  the  old  room  by  a corridor  and 
staircase  hall,  from  which  is  approached  the  new 
infants’  school-room — a room  25  ft.  by  20  ft.  Also 
approached  from  the  hall  is  a copper  room  and 
china  store.  Upstairs  is  a ladies’  room,  22  ft.  by 
16  ft.,  five  new  class-rooms,  two  being  made  in  the 
place  of  the  old  staircase,  which  has  been  removed. 
On  opening  the  revolving  shutters  and  taking  in  part 
of  the  old  building,  a room  is  available  41  ft.  by 
18ft. .and  on  closing  the  shutters  it  is  converted 
into  three  class-rooms.  The  entrance  will  be  from 
London-road,  which  will  be  faced  with  eight 
windows.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Eade  & Johns,  and  Mr.  E.  Calchpole  is  the  builder. 

New  Opera  House  at  Wakefield.— The 
New  Royal  Opera  House,  Wakefield,  situated  in 
Westgate,  has,  says  the  Leeds  Mercury,  been  erected 
by  Mr.  B.  Sherwood,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Frank  Matcham.  of 
London,  Mr.  J.  P.  Briggs,  of  London,  acting  as 
clerk  of  works.  The  building  is  practically  fireproof, 
the  corridors  and  staircases  being  constructed  of  iron 
and  concrete.  The  galleries  are  built  on  the  canti- 
lever principle,  and  every  person  will  have  a full  view 
of  the  stage.  The  auditorium  is  a large  one,  and  is 
arranged  as  pit-stalls  and  pit  on  ground  floor.  The 
first  floor  has  two  private  boxes,  dress  circle,  and 
upjxr  circle.  The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the 
gallery.  The  auditorium  is  wholly  cut  off  from  the 
stage  by  a thick  proscenium-wall  rising  above  the 
roof,  and  every  opening  is  fitted  with  a self-closing 
iron  door,  and  the  proscenium  with  a fireproof 
curtain.  The  decorations,  consisting  of  ornamental 
plastic  work,  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
De  Jong  & Co.,  London,  the  prevailing  colours 
being  light  blue,  cream,  and  gold.  The  lighting 
arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Messrs, 
Tollerton  & Co.,  Leeds. 

Restoration  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Bagillt, 
Flintshire. — This  church  is  now  undergoing  con- 
siderable restoration  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Richard 


Jones,  contractor,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Pete 
Bibby,  of  Flint.  The  renovation  includes  the 
complete  reseating  of  the  church  and  other  internal 
improvements. 

Temperance  Hall,  Liskeard,  Cornwall. — 
After  undergoing  alteration  and  renovation,  Liskeard 
Temperance  Hall  was  reopened  by  the  Right  Hon. 
'.eonard  Courtney,  M.P.,  on  the  22nd  inst.  The 
..'ork  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Reynolds  & 
Elliott,  of  Liskeard,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Sansom. 

Cottage  Hospital,  Forth,  Glamorgan- 
shire.— The  memorial-stones  of  the  Forth  Cottage 
Hospital  were  laid  on  the  i8ch  inst.  The  building 
is  being  erected  on  an  elevated  poition  on  Cemetery- 
road,  overlooking  the  valley.  The  contract  is  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Charles  Jenkins  & Sons  at  a 
cost  of  2,529/.  los.,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  F.  Gibson,  architect,  Pontypridd. 

New  Schoolroom,  Ellesmere  College, 
Shropshire. — On  the  i8tb  inst.  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  laid  the  foundation-stone  at 
Ellesmere  College,  Shropshire,  of  a new  schoolroom. 
The  new  schoolroom  is  to  be  built  from  the  designs 
of  the  college  architects,  Messrs.  Carpenter  & 
Ingelow.  It  will  be  120  ft.  long  and  36  ft.  wide, 
with  a hammer-beam  roof  rising  50  ft.  Ten  large 
class-rooms  will  open  out  from  the  sides. 

New  Church,  Ressingby,  near  Bridlington. 
Yorkshire. — The  consecration  by  the  Archbishop 
ot  York  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Magnus.  Bess- 
ingby,  look  place  recently.  The  church,  which  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  Temple  Moore,  of  London, 
is  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  consists  of  nave  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  vestry,  and  a central 
tower  and  spire,  and  is  designed  to  seat  150  persons. 
The  arches  in  the  chancel  and  nave  are  ot  Ancaster 
stone,  springing  from  pillars  and  piers  of  red 
Dumfries  stone.  The  roof  is  panelled  and  decorated 
throughout.  The  east  window  represents  the 
Crucifixion,  and  there  are  four  other  memorial 
windows.  The  pulpit,  reading-desk,  lectern,  choir, 
stalls,  and  pews  are  all  in  solid  oak.  I he  chancel- 
floor  is  laid  with  black  and  white  marble.  There  is 
also  an  organ  by  Messrs.  Hill  & Son.  of  London. 
All  the  internal  fittings  and  the  organ  are  the  gift  ol 
Mr.  Alfred  Wright.  The  contractor  for  the  work  is 
Mr.  T.  Rennard,  of  Bridlington  guay,  the  oak  fittings 
being  made  by  Mr.  Shepherdson,  of  Driffield.  The 
whole  of  the  stained  glass  has  been  supplied  by  Mr. 
H.  Victor  Milner,  of  London. 

All  Saints’  Church,  Goodmasham,  Yorks.— 
The  ancient  Church  of  .Ml  Saints,  Goodmanham, 

'as  reopened  on  the  2olh  inst.  by  the  .-\rchbishop 
of  York.  The  church  consists  of  a Norman  w;estern 
tower  and  nave,  with  north  aisle  of  a Transitional 
character.  The  chancel  is  thirteenth  century,  and 
the  original  narrow  Norman  chancel  arch  still 
remains.  The  present  work  has  been  confined  to 
the  refitting,  and  repair  of  the  nave.  The  plaster 
ceiling  has  been  removed,  exposing  to  view  a simple 
seventeenth-century  oak  roof.  The  nave  floor  has 
been  lowered  to  its  original  level  and  repaired,  and 
the  nave  re-seated  with  simple  oak  benches.  There 
is  also  a new  oak  pulpit.  There  is  not  sufficient 
money  at  present  to  restore  the  chancel  and  tower, 
but  some  new  bangings  and  frontal  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  church.  The  work  has  been  earned 
out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Temple  Moore,  of 
London,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  Atkinson,  of 
Rods. 


S ANITA R Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

OrENING  OF  DEEPDALE  BRIDGE,  BARNARD 
Castle. — This  new  bridge,  erected  after  a futile 
attempt  at  spanning  the  Tees,  in  which  a flood 
washed  away  all  the  scaffolding  and  temporary 
works,  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  nth  inst. 
The  Xcii'castle  Daily  Chraniclc  describes  it  as  con- 
sisting of  three  openings,  spanned  by  continuous 
lattice  girders,  resting  upon  two  abutments  and  two 
piers.  The  central  span  is  57  ft.  from  centre  to 
centre  of  the  piers,  and  each  of  the  side  spans  are 
35  ft.  6 in.  Horn  centre  of  pier  to  face  of  abutment. 
The  main  girders  are  placed  10  ft.  apart,  centre  to 
centre,  and,  at  the  middle  of  their  depth,  carry  a 
planked  footway  10  ft.  in  width,  while  below  the 
footway  provision  is  made  for  carrying  three  lines  of 
25-in.  water  mains.  Each  pier  consists  of  two 
cast-iron  cylinders,  6 ft.  in  diameter,  surmounted 
by  columns  4 ft.  in  diameter,  united  by  cast-iron 
stay-bracing,  of  arched  form,  bolted  between  them. 
Each  column  is  united  to  the  6-ft.  cylinder  by  a 
moulded  cast-iron  base,  laid  at  the  same  level  in  all 
four  columns,  and  surmounted  by  a moulded  cast- 
iron  cap.  The  se%-eral  lengths  of  the  columns,  base, 
and  6-ft.  cylinders  are  formed  with  internal  flanges, 
and  with  machine-faced  joints,  and  bolted  together 
with  i-in.  bolts  and  nuts.  The  6-ft.  cylinders  are 
each  formed  in  lengths,  bolted  together  in  the  same 
way.  the  lowest  length  being  cast  with  a cutting 
edge,  while  the  height  of  the  lengths  and  total  height 
of  the  cylinders  were  determined  by  the  level  at 
which  a good  rock  bottom  was  eventually  found. 
The  abutments,  turrets,  valve-wells,  wing-walls,  and 
terminal  newels  are  in  coursed  rock-faced  masonry. 
The  plinths,  girder-beds,  pipe-rests,  coping,  string- 
courses, and  corbels  are  executed  in  ashlar  masonry. 
The  stone  came  from  the  Stainton,  Shaw  Bank,  and 
Duiihouse  quarries,  whilst  the  lattice  rolled-work 


Mr.  Mansergh,  of  Westminster,  was  the  engineer 
and  architect,  and  Messrs.  Walter  Scott  & Co.  the 
general  contractors  for  the  work. 

Completion  of  the  Sewerage  of  Whit- 
church.—This  scheme,  which  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  Cardiff  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  is  one  of  the 
many  important  improvements  recently  executed  by 
that  body  with  the  view  to  the  improvement  of  public 
health.  The  sewerage  of  the  parish  of  Whitchurch 
extends  over  an  area  of  about  2,000  acres,  and  is 
about  eight  miles  in  length,  is  based  on  the  separate 
sj-stem,  and  consists  ot  stoneware  socket -pipes 
ranging  in  size  from  6 in.  to  15  'H.  in  diameter, 
and  emptying  into  the  trunk  sewer  of  the 
Ystradyfadwg  and  Pontypridd  Joint  Committee, 
which  extends  from  the  Rhondda  to  the 
Bristol  Channel.  The  cost  of  the  constructive 
part  of  the  work  was  4.360/.  3s.  iid.  (398/.  15s.  Sd. 
below  the  contract  amount).  Automatic  flusbini 
tanks  are  constructed  at  the  principal  dead  ends, 
supplied  by  water  from  the  Corporation  mains 
The  gradients  are  so  regulated  as  to  make  the  whole 
of  the  sewers  self-cleansing,  and  the  manholes  anc 
lamp-holes  are  so  arranged  at  each  change  0 
gradient  and  direction  , hat  any  stoppages  01 
obstructions  can  easily  be  found  and  removed, 
Gauges  are  fixed  near  each  connexion  with  the  trunl 
sewer  to  measure  the  quantity  of  sewage  passing 
from  the  sewers  of  the  .•Authority,  and  each  section  ii 
disconnected  by  syphons  fixed  near  the  trunk  sower 
to  prevent  foul  gas  passing  up  the  sewere  of  thi 
Authority  from  the  trunk  sewer.  The  scheme  wa; 
designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  W . hraser 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  thi 
Authority. 

Proposed  Sewerage  Scheme  at  Portis 
HEAD. — On  the  iplh  inst.,  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor 
Deputy  Chief  Inspector  to  the  Local  Govemmen 
Board,  attended  at  the  Assembly  Hall,  Portishead 
to  conduct  an  enquiry,  the  Portishead  Local  Boan 
having  applied  for  the  sanction  to  borrow  14.0001 
for  works  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal.  Mr.  J 
C.  Clyde,  clerk  to  the  Board,  said  there  was  n 
proper  system  of  dr.ainage  at  Portishead  at  Ih 
present  time.  The  Corporation  of  Bristol  were  th 
largest  owners  of  land  at  Portishead,  and  the 
raised  no  objection  to  the  proposed  scheme.  Th 
assessable  rateable  value  was  11,815/.,  acreag 

of  the  district  976  acres,  number  of  house 
550.  Mr.  Moss  Flower.  C.E.,  of  Bristol.  Engineers 
the  scheme,  read  a report,  in  which  he  went  1 
detail  into  the  existing  sewerage  arrangement,  an 
said  the  drainage  was  as  bad  as  it  could  be ; h 
thought  that  if  typhoid-fever,  diphtheria,  oranyothi 
infectious  disease  broke  out,  there  would  be  a vei 
great  difficulty  in  stamping  it  out.  The  repo 
of  the  Engineer  was  subseriuently  endorsed  k 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  district.  Tl 
Engineer  next  described  the  character  of  the  worl 
proposed  to  be  carried  out.  There  would  be  aboi 
eight  miles  of  pipe-sewers.  The  sewage  from  the  lot 
level  would  be  lifted  at  two  points  automatically  in 
the  high-level  gravitating-sewer.  and  the  whole 
the  sewers  on  the  low-level  would  be  made  perfect 
water-tight.  The  sewage  of  the  high-level  and  lo’ 
level  would  be  taken  out  to  sea,  and  discharged 
all  times  on  the  top  of  ordinary  high-water,  'll 
outfall  would  be  constructed  of  15-in.  casl-in 
pipes,  supported  on  lines  of  elm  piles,  and  aken  0 
to  a point  kjelow  lowest  water  of  lowest  neap-tid« 
It  was  calculated  that  this  outfall  would  suffice  fot 
very  large  increase  of  population,  as  all  rain  ai 
storm-water  would,  as  far  as  possible,  k)e  taken 
water-courses,  or  into  the  existing  system  of  draii 
which  were  to  be  repaired,  cleansed,  and  extende 
where  necessary.  There  would  be  manholes 
every  change  of  line  and  gradient,  flush  tanks  at  t 
......v  r»f  nil  cpwers.  and  disc  valves  on  t 


lai 


top  end  of  all  sewers,  and  disc  valves  on 
outlets  of  nearly  all  the  manholes.  Some 
the  manhole-covers  would  be  blank,  and 
remainder  would  be  of  such  forrn 
be  quickly  opened  and  closed  at  wii: 
number  of  ornamental  ventilating  columns  and  sha 
up  the  sides  of  the  houses  would  be  erected  throug 
out  the  system.  The  smallest  gradient  was  a vt 
short  length  of  the  main  sewer,  and  here  it  v 
1 in  250.  Some  of  the  ratepayers  thought  some 
the  existing  sewers  were  good  ; that  the  sewa 
might  cause  a nuisance  from  the  outfall  ; that  1 
scheme  was  too  expensive ; and  that  some  mi 
modified  scheme  might  be  adopted  ; that  they  wi 
afraid  the  works  could  not  be  done  for  the  mone 
that  the  payment  of  the  rate  would  prove  a hards) 
to  tlie  small  ratepayers,  &c.  The  Inspector  rern^li 
that  if  a bit  here  might  k>e  good  and  a bit  ID' 
good  it  was  improbable  that  the  good  p.art  woi 
work  into  the  other  system,  and  that  they  w 
going  to  adopt  a general  system  of  sewerage,  a 
doubt  it  was  an  expensive  scheme,  but  coi 


they  have  an  efficient  scheme  for  less  mon< 
.r.__  ..1.....;..^,  inniiirv.  nafl 


was  supplied  by  Nlessrs.  Head,  Wrightson,  & Co.  [ the  district. 


The  Inspector,  after  closing  the  inquiry, 
private  interview  with  the  members  of  the  Boara.  a 
pointed  out  the  desirability  of  the  Board  enfora 
the  proper  reconstruction  of  defective  house-dra 
and*'^a  close  supervision,  as  he  (the  Inspect 
said  it  was  useless  to  put  in  a new  system  of  sew. 
and  leave  the  house-drains  as  they  were,  or  lor  tD 
to  be  altered  imperfectly.  The  Board,  we  are 
formed,  at  once  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  effect 
the  Inspector's  suggestions.  Subsequenilv 
spector,  in  company  with  the  Engineer,  inspec 
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FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

. Franck. — The  Parliamentary  Commission  of  the 
I-  udget  has  just  decided  to  put  down  altogether  the 
» Direction  des  Bhtiments  Civils,”  as  being  auseless 
yid  e.xpensive  machinery,  In  consequence  of  this 
?;ppression,  which  will  probably  be  voted  for  by 
f.e  Chambers,  the  different  services  of  the  division 
dill  be  divided  between  the  Ministers.  The 
I Palais  Nationaux,"  and  the  “Garde  Meuble,” 
s ill  be  returned  to  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  the 

iiocesan  buildings  to  the  Minister  of  Worship. 

•here  is  to  be  an  e.xhibition  of  Decorative  Art  in 

mecember,  in  the  Georges  Petit  Gallery. The 

ijry  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  has  just  awarded 
&)e  following  prizes  : grand  medal  of  competition 
, M.  Bernard ; the  Rlouel  prize  to  M.  Recourat ; 

rt  y prize  to  M.  Huillard. On  the  8th  November 

"ipublic  e.xhibitlon  of  the  competition  arranged  by 
; architect,  M.  Roux,  will  be  held  in  the 
;oIe  des  Beau.x-Arts  : it  is  for  the  erection 
Peronne  of  a statue  of  Marie  Fourr6,  a 
|:roine  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  by  her 
■urageous  conduct  defended  her  native  town,  and 
evented  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Comte  de 
assau,  who  beseiged  it.  The  three  sculptors  who 
ive  taken  part  in  the  second  trial  are  MM.  Damd, 

erigoule,  and  Fossd. -The  old  hotel  in  the 

venue  Champs  Elysc'cs,  built  under  the  Second 
Jmpire  for  the  Marquise  de  Paira,  has  been  con- 
Srted  into  a restaurant ; it  was  decorated  by  va- 

pus  eminent  painters  and  sculptors. The  Arc 

Triomphe  is  being  restored.  The  cornice  was  a 
lod  deal  shaken  a few  years  ago  by  some  fireworks 

: off  on  the  platform  at  the  top. The  new 

ibool  of  Commerce  has  just  been  inaugurated  at 

avre Last  Sunday  at  Pontivy  the  monument  was 

augurated  that  has  been  erected  in  honour  of  the 
•etonne-Angevine  Federation.  The  architect  of 
is  monument  is  M.  Deperthes,  and  the  sculptors 

M.  Legoff  and  Chavaiiaux. The  municipality 

Lyons  has  decided  that  the  monument  to  President 
irnot  shall  be  erected  on  the  Place  de  la  Repub- 
[ue.  The  subscriptions  for  it  amount  already  to 

0,000  francs. A fine  sword  of  sixteenth- 

Cntury  date,  with  a richly-chased  pommel,  and 
aring  the  arms  of  Montmorency,  has  been  found 

the  Seine,  near  Conflans. The  municipaity 

La  Fldche  is  about  to  raise  a monument  to 
libes,  the  composer,  who  was  a native  of  the 

vn. A new  promenade  pier  is  to  be  built  at 

)yan. The  rather  sudden  death  is  announced 

the  painter  Jean  d’Alheim,  an  artist  Russian  by 
rth  but  French  by  adoption,  who  was  known  for 
5 very  interesting  studies  on  the  coast  of  the 
editerranean,  while  his  qualities  as  a colourist 
ire  equally  seen  in  bis  Parisian  landscapes  taken 
Montrouge.  Montmartre,  and  on  the  banks  of 
2 Seine.  He  had  brought  from  Moscow  recently 
me  curious  sketches  which  he  had  intended  to 
rn  to  account  in  his  paintings  for  the  Salon. 
Ger.many. — It  is  now  definitely  stated  that  the 
w Imperial  Mouses  of  Parliament  will  be  ready 
r the  opening  of  the  Session  in  the  middle  of  next 
ontb. Telephonic  communication  is  to  be 

Sablished  between  Berlin  and  Western  Pomerania, 

i Stettin  and  Stolp. Work  is  shortly  to  be 

fclmmenced  on  an  extension  of  the  tramway  system 

the  Wilmersdorf  suburb. The  cost  of  the 

erations  at  the  Berlin  Opera  House,  which  are  to  i 
commenced  next  year,  will  be  set  down  as  j 

,000/.  in  the  forthcoming  Prussian  Budget. | 

le  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  announces  the  con- 
dons  of  the  competitions  for  six  annual  travelling 
[identships,  of  a total  value  of  940/.  Amongst  ' 

se  is  one  of  165/.  reserved  to  architects. I 

[ofessor  Dr.  Pfleiderer  has  been  duly  installed  as  | 

ictor  of  the  Berlin  L"niversity. At  a meeting  of  1 

\ Provincial  Diet  at  Dusseldorf,  it  was  decided  to  j 
•operate  with  the  Rhenish  and  Westphalian 
crests  in  petitioning  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
reintroduce  the  Bill  for  extending  the  Erashaven- 
fcbrtmund  canal  to  the  Rhine. — ■ — A monument  to 
It;  Emperor  William  I.  has  been  unveiled  by  the 
' land  Duke  of  Baden  at  Mannheim.  The  type 
,osen  is  an  equestrian  statue,  from  designs  tjy 
fefessor  Eberlein,  of  Berlin.— — A new  chapel,  to 
Kommodate  450  persons,  has  been  consecrated  at 
DJtsdam,  in  the  presence  of  the  Empress,  who  had 
D itributed  i,  500/.  towards  the  building  fund. 

liRussiA. — An  important  archceological  find  is 
> nouiiced  from  Kertch,  Crimea,  where  a well-pre- 
n ved  marble  figure  of  a lion  has  been  discovered  in 
tft:  ruins  of  the  Pantikapaeon.  The  work,  which  is 
|i!fl.  high,  and  undoubtedly  of  Classical  origin, 
boresents  the  animal  with  his  paw  resting  on  the 
I'Ud  of  an  ox  he  has  slain,  and  from  certain  points 
Hbresumed  to  date  from  200  to  300  B.c,  It  will  be 
li.iced  in  the  “ Hermitage  " at  St.  Petersburg. 
sSwiTZEKLAND.— The  Simplon  Tunnel  project  is 
fiain  attracting  general  attention,  as,  although  the 
L .lian  Government,  whilst  agreeing  with  the  plans, 
^ practically  refused  any  financial  support,  the 
; evince  of  Turin  is  gradually  being  won  over  to  the 
1 ;rits  of  the  scheme.  As  several  of  the  neighbour- 
r-.'  Italian  provinces  have  already  promised  to  con- 
f jute,  a definite  plan  for  the  raising  of  the  necessary 
n jital  may  shortly  be  expected. 

. Norway. — A syndicate  has  been  formed  in  Chris- 
I nia  for  the  acquisition  of  a valuable  site  in  the 
■itre  of  the  business  part  of  the  city,  2,650  metres  ' 


square,  on  which  is  to  be  erected  a group  of  large 

commercial  buildings. It  has  been  decided  to 

erect  a new  lunatic  asylum  for  north-central 
Norway  in  the  town  of  Bodb,  on  the  north-west 

coast,  the  architect  being  Herr  Sohlberg. It  has 

also  been  decided  by  the  Crown  to  build  a new 
Asylum  for  Seafaring  Men  in  Bergen,  at  a cost  of 
212,000  kr.,  for  which  plans  and  designs  have  been 

j prepared  by  Herr  Schak  Bull,  architect. On  the 

j new  railway  from  Lillehammer  to  Fiisen,  Herr  Due, 
architect  and  President  of  the  Norwegian  Associa- 
! tlon  of  Architects  and  Engineers,  has  just  completed 
. a terminus  station,  at  a cost  of  70,000  kr. ; whilst  at 
j Strbmmen  a large  new  club-house  has  been  finished 

for  the  local  Workmen’s  Association. .A  company 

, has  been  formed  in  the  town  of  Porsgrund  for  the 
! construction  of  electricity  works  for  lighting  and  in- 
dustrial purposes.  At  the  Helgeraa,  in  the 

Christiania  Fjord,  new  harbour  works  are  being 

constructed  at  a cost  of  50,000  kr. 

The  great  marble  deposits  in  the  province  of 
Nordland  are  now  being  quarried  with  a view 
chiefly  of  introducing  the  stone  as  building  material 
in  the  Scottish  and  English  market.  The  stone,  in 
all  colours,  may  be  delivered  in  British  port  for 
90  kr.  (5/.)  per  cubic  m^tre.  It  is  now  being  largely 

used  by  Norwegian  architects. One  of  the  most 

important  c.xcavations  ever  effected  in  Norway  are 
those  of  the  castle  of  Stenviksholm,  on  an  island  in 
the  Throndbjem's  fjord,  which  have  now  been  in 
progress  for  two  years.  The  ruins,  Src.,  laid  bare 
are  the  most  extensive  and  interesting  in  the  country, 
Although  the  ruins  have  for  centuries  served  a 
kind  of  quarry  for  the  forts  of  Throndhjem  and  the 
peasantry,  the  result  of  the  excavations  has  ex- 
ceeded expectations.  The  whole  of  the  interior, 
with  chambers,  vaults,  and  towers  (two),  has  been 
laid  bare,  whilst  many  interesting  antiquities  have 
been  discovered.  Many  architectural  ornaments 
have  also  been  found,  and  a museum  has  been 
arranged  in  one  of  the  excavated  chambers.  The 
castle,  which  dates  from  the  twelfth  century,  was 
built  by  a Norse  archbishop. 


MISCELLANEO  CIS. 

New  Harbour  Works  in  Denmark. — 
Engineering  works  of  considerable  magnitude  are  in 
course  of  construction  in  the  Limfjord,  in  Jutland, 
the  cost  being  estimated  at  415,000  kr.  Concrete 
blocks  weighing  from  12,000  lbs.  to  16,000  lbs., 
are  used  in  the  construction.  The  works  include 
the  building  of  a pier  and  railway  into  the  fjord, 
5,000  ft.  in  length. 

The  Liverpool  Master  Builders'  Associa- 
tion.— This  Association  held  their  annual  meeting 
on  the  4th  inst.  at  their  offices,  6.  Lord-street, 
Liverpool,  Mr.  J.  Sirett  Brown  presiding.  The 
report  and  accounts  for  the  past  twelve  months 
were  read  and  adopted,  and  the  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  appointed,  with  Mr.  William 
Hall  as  President.  The  report  states  that  the 
notices  received  from  the  various  branches  of  the 
building  trades  for  advances  in  wages,  reduction  in 
working  hours,  and  alterations  in  trade  rules  have 
all  been  amicably  settled,  and  that  all  the  trades 
(with  the  exception  of  the  masons)  are  now  working 
j to  an  uniform  code  of  rules.  Last  autumn  notices 
j were  received  for  a reduction  of  the  working  hours 
I and  an  advance  of  wages  from  the  bricklayers, 
plasterers,  slaters,  plumbers,  and  painters,  and  also 
, from  the  bricklayers’  and  plasterers’  labourers,  and 
the  committee  considered  this  a good  opportunity 
for  endeavouring  to  effect  such  alterations  in  the 
general  rules  as  to  make  them  applicable  to  all 
the  various  branches  of  the  trade.  The  masons 
and  carpenters  and  joiners  were  working  virtually 
the  hours  the  other  trades  desired — viz.,  what  is 
popularly  called  the  nine  hours'  system  ; but  to  effect 
a uniform  code  of  rules  it  was  necessary  to  serve 
them  with  a notice  of  the  proposed  new  rules,  which 
was  done.  These  rules  were  drafted  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  submitted  to  a special  meeting  of  the 
Association  and  approved  of.  The  Association  has 
considerably  increased  the  number  of  its  members 
during  the  past  year. 

Sanitary  Institute. — The  Council  of  this 
Institute  have  arranged  for  a second  course  of  free 
public  lectures  on  the  “ Sanitation  of  Industries  and 
Occupations,”  to  be  delivered  at  the  Parkes  Museum. 
The  subjects  include  “ Quarrying  of  Various  Kinds,” 
by  Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  (Thursday,  Nov.  8),  and 
“Workers  in  Copper,  Zinc,  Brass  and  Tin,"  by 
Mr.  R.  M.  Simon  (Thursday,  Nov.  29). 

Model  Lodging-houses,  Salford. — Messrs. 
Faulkner  & Sons,  in  regard  to  the  notice  of  these 
buildings  in  our  last  issue,  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
divisions  of  the  cubicles  are  constructed  with  their 
patent  steel  sheets  with  a double  rib  or  corrugation 
on  each  edge  of  the  sheets,  which  gives  them 
sufficient  strength  to  dispense  with  any  framework 
when  they  reach  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  same 
sheets  have  been  used  by  the  London  County 
Council  in  their  Parker-street  lodging-house. 

The  Stockholm  Industrial  Exhibition. — 
The  working  committee  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition 
to  be  held  in  Stockholm  in  1897  has  now  presented 
its  report.  The  committee  proposes  that  it  shall  be 
held  on  the  so-called  Lejon  Plain,  where  a site 
having  an  area  of  142,000  square  mfetres  is  to  be 


acquired.  The  cost  of  construction  on  this  spot  is 
estimated  at  2,342,755  kr.,  and  the  working 
expenses  at  600,000  kr.  The  total  receipts  are 
reckoned  at  1.480.000  kr. , so  that  a sum  of 
1,470,000  kr.  will  have  to  bs  obtained  in  another 
manner.  Two  other  sites  are,  however,  under  con- 
sideration, where  the  cost  would  be  much  less,  but 
they  are  not  so  centrally  situated. 

Water  Supply  in  the  District  of  Holywell. 
— At  a meeting  of  the  Holywell  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  on  October  19  a special  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  water  supplies  in  the  western  portion, 
of  the  district  was  presented  by  Dr.  Williams,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health.  According  to  this  report, 
many  of  the  larger  hamlets  were  almost  without 
pure  and  reliable  water  supplies.  Several  places 
near  Gwispyr,  Newmarket,  and  Sarn  were  in  a 
serious  stale,  and  required  looking  to  at  once.  The 
Sanitary  Inspector  was  instructed  to  inquire  and 
report  as  to  what  measures  should  be  adopted  to 
provide  sufficient  water  supplies  for  the  various 
localities. 

The  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association. — In 
connexion  with  the  course  of  lectures  and  demon- 
strations arranged  by  the  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Asso- 
ciation for  sanitary  officers,  Professor  Vivian  B. 
Lewes,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  delivered  the  second  of  a 
series  of  five  lectures  on  “Combustion  and  the 
Influence  of  its  Products  on  Health,”  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  Piccadilly,  on  Monday  evening.  Mr.  H. 
Thomas,  of  Bermondsey,  presided.  Professor  Lewes 
now  dealt  with  the  prime  factor  in  combustion,  viz., 
the  atmosphere,  premising  that  they  had  a good 
deal  to  learn  and  realise  before  they  were  in  a posi- 
tion to  tackle  the  products  of  combustion  and  the 
influences  they  had  upon  air  and  upon  health. 
Having  said  that  the  atmosphere  did  not  begin  to 
have  a scientific  history  until  the  seventeenth  century, 
he  referred  to  the  experiments  upon  air  which  were 
made  in  1643  by  Torricelli,  and  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  first  great  physical  fact  ever  found 
out  about  it,  which  was  that  the  atmosphere  had 
weight.  Illustrations  of  atmospheric  pressure 
followed,  and  having  alluded  to  Robert  Boyle's  sub- 
sequent discovery  of  the  compressibility  of  gases,  the 
lecturer  said  that  when  the  composite  nature  of  the 
atmosphere  was  first  discovered,  it  was  supposed  by 
Cavendish  and  others  to  be  a chemical  compound 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  John  Dalton,  the  founder 
of  our  present  atomic  theory  of  chemistry,  however, 
had  since  found  it  to  be  a mechanical  mixture  of 
the  gases  contained  in  it.  The  laws  by  which 
that  mixture  was  kept  so  constant  as  it  was 
were  amongst  the  most  marvellous  that 
could  be  found  in  nature,  and  those  laws 
they  would  come  across  during  these  lectures. 
Professor  Lewes’s  next  point  was  that  the  atmo- 
sphere contained  many  other  things  besides  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  and  these  other  gases,  he  said,  it  had 
always  been  the  fashion  till  lately  to  talk  of  as 
impurities,  but  no  greater  mistake  was  ever  made ; 
such  gases  were  only  impurities  when  they  rose 
above  a certain  limit.  There  were  three  minor 
constituents  of  the  atmosphere — carbon  dioxide, 
water  vapour,  and  minute  traces  of  ammonia. 
These  were  all  required  by  nature  for  natural  work, 
and  impurities  proper  only  existed  where  the  cause 
for  them  existed ; for  instance,  where  there  were 
open  drains  the  presence  of  sewer-gas  in  the  air 
would  be  noticed,  while  in  the  Midland  Counties, 
in  Lambeth,  and  wherever  salt  glazing  was  carried 
on,  they  would  find  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  way  in  which  carbon  dioxide  was  produced  in 
nature  was  nearly  always  by  combustion,  the 
oxygen  taken  from  the  air  by  combustion  being 
replaced  by  carbon  dioxide  ; it  was  produced 
wherever  there  was  carbon,  or  where  there  was 
respiration  and  a piocess  of  decay.  In  some  parts 
of  the  world  carbon  dioxide  issued  from  the  ground 
to  an  enormous  extent.  The  lecturer  explained 
that  the  water-vapour  in  the  atmosphere  allowed 
life  to  go  on,  and  that  its  presence  depended  upon 
the  temperature  : and,  finally,  he  pointed  out  how 
ammonia  gas  was  needed  by  plant-life,  and  how, 
particularly,  by  a heavy  fall  of  rain,  it  was  dissolved 
and  brought  down  to  the  vegetation  that  required 
it.  Professor  Lewes's  third  lecture  will  be  delivered 
next  Monday  evening.  • 

Borough  Engineer  Appointment,  Reading. 
— Mr.  J.  Bowen.  A.M.In5t.C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor, 
of  High  Wycombe.  Bucks,  has  been  recommended 
by  a committee  of  the  Reading  Town  Council  for 
the  appointment  of  Borough  Engineer.  The  other 
candidates  selected  and  interviewed  by  the  Council 
(out  of  a total  number  of  iii  applicants)  were  Mr. 
Thomas  Reader  Smith,  .A.M.  Inst.  C.  E. , of  Kettering. 
Mr.  Campbell,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  Mr.  Witts,  of  Leeds,  Mr.  F.  W.  Howard,  of 
Reading,  and  Mr.  W.  Jane,  of  Reading.  Mr.  Jane 
acted  as  Borough  Engineer  during  the  period  of 
about  three  months  since  the  appointment  of  the 
late  Borough  Engineer,  Mr.  Collins.  A.M.Inst.C.E., 
to  the  City  Engineersbip  of  Norwich. 

City  and  Guilds  Institute  Examinations 
IN  Plumbing,  1894. — There  has  been  no  break  in 
the  steady  and  continuous  increase  in  the  number  ot 
candidates  for  examination  in  plumbers’  work.  The 
numbers  for  the  past  five  years  have  been  successively 
569,  684,  825,  988,  and  this  year  rose  to  1,253,  the 
largest  yet  reached.  Of  the  1,253  candidates 
examined  this  year  192  have  passed  in  the  Honours 
Grade  and  460  in  the  Ordinary.  In  the  examination 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


DMigni 

Nature  oi  Work.  Bj  wkom  Advertiaed.  , Premiumi.  to  be 

dallTered, 

• Veir  Club  Premlice ' Union  Club,  Belfaet ..  ‘ 5W.  4 201 Not.  SO 

' Municipal  OtHces  Blackpool  Corp | 1051.  .S31. 10s.  * 261.  5e.  Jan.  21’95 

•’Museum  for  Antloultlee.  Cairo  Egyptian  Government  First  6001.  and  4001. 

' betweeuthenextfeur  Mar.l, '9C 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required.  Archil^.  Surveyor, 

' nr  EntTinaer. 


Tenderi 
to  be 
dellTered. 


•Paving  Works  

•.tarrah  Wood  Blocks  

•Brick  Chaunelllng  

Cbapel  and  Vestry.  New  Tredegar,  Mon.. 


Camberwell  Vestry  . . 


0.  B,  Brown .. 
do. 

C.  T.  Copley.. 


' Sanitary  Works.  Stoughton  Schools.. 
•Sewerage  Works,  Biiiturmn-Trent.... 

•Supply  of  Irou  Pipes  

•Making-up  Roads 

•R.iadmaklrig  and  Paving  Works  . 


do. 


W.8.  Williams 

• 8.  Wellman  

J.  E.  Swiodlehnrst.. 


Goods  Shed  and  Officee.  Resdiiig  . 

Schools.  Tweedale-street 

Waterworks 

•Fifty  Street  Lanterns 

Additions,  Ac.  to  Asylum,  Sligo... 
•Tooled  York  Paving 


. Tottenham  Ixxwl  Bd. 

. Bromley  Loc.  Bd 

. U,  w.  R.  Co 

. Rochdale  School  Bl...  ' 

. Kendal  V.R.8  A 

. Bermondsey  Vestry  .. 

, Lunacy  Coiuiurs 

. Mile  End  Old  Town 


Refuse  Destructor,  Lumley-street 

Pipe-laying,  Tredegar,  Mon 

Road  Metai 

Six  Cottages,  Klrby-le-Soken.  Essex 

Four  Ships,  Offlees,  Ac.  The  Parade, 

Neath.  Glam 

•Galvanised  Itou  Pails 


estry  . , 


Sheffield  Corporation  ' 
-Kliertitlery  Loc. 
Altrincham  Loc. 

CoL  B-  P.  Davis. 


J.  M.  Knig 
C.  F.  Wike 
Togarinnh  Rees  . 
Jno.  Stokoe 


. Llewellyn  A Sims  .... 
, St,  Matthew's  (Bethnal 

Green)  Vestry  

Business  Premises,  Market-place  J.  Bolam  A Sons 

Additions,  Ac.  to  Oddfvllowi.'  Hall. 

Southampton  

•Oil  Gas  Works.  Leicester  

Additions  to  Offlees  at  Workhouse 

Road  Works,  Foxbridge-row 

Snrveycrs'  Materials,  Swinton,  Ijiiics. 

Town  ^1  and  Offices 


Schools,  Starlieck 

Five  Houses.  Hotspur-place.  Ain* 
•New  Schools,  Lobbiee,  and  Livati 
Sewers,  Roads,  Ac.  Tiridale,  nes 


M.  B.  Co 

Cannock  iStaffal  Union 
Noimiintin  Loc.  BU... 
Pendlebuty  Loc.  Bd...  i 
Batbmines  (Ireland)  , 

Harrogate  Sch.  Bd.  ..  i 

cK  ....  Hardy  Bros 

•iee Newhaven  School  Bd. 

Dudley  Upper  Stour  Valley 
Main  Urninage  Board 


T,  Drew 

U.  A E.  Marten  . . 
M.  Temple  Wilson 
CHytou  A Black.. 


Marten  A Fiddiau  .... 


CONTRACTS— 


Nktare  of  Work  or  Ukterlali. 

By  whom  Required, 

•Puraiiiiig  Station  vlth  Pipet,  Ac 

•M>tking-iip  Roads 

Offices.  Loadou-tuul,  East  Grinstead  .... 

•Broken  Granite 

• •»  rought  Iron  UucUmbable  Fencing 

•Wooden  Fencing  

Shelter,  Ac.  Recreation  Ground.  Belgrave- 

Hospital  of  St.  Cross, 

Rugby J 

Acb>n  Looil  Board.. .. 
Hastie,  Little,  4 

Hughes  

East  Ham  Local  Board  A 
do. 

do.  1 

, •Honlitig.  New  Public  Offices,  Ac. 

Road  Diversion,  near  Cardiff  

Bridge  Work,  near  Cardiff 

•Kerbiiig,  Tarpaving,  Metalling,  Ac.  Works 

•Portland  Cement  

Additioui  to  Schools,  Peddaxs-lane  

Pipe  Sewer,  4c.  Maxwelltown.  Dum- 

Leyton  Local  Board  ..  . 

Glamorgan  C,  C 

do. 

Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wkf. 

Folkestone  Corp 

Beccles  (Suffolk)  Sch. 

Market  Kail,  ShopsAc 

Goole  T.ocal  Board  .... 

•Alterations  to  House  at  Bowes  Manor  .... 

Additions  to  Schools,  Woodnewton 

Parish  of  St.  Mary, 
Islington 

Cast-Iron  Mains.  Engine-Shed.  Ac 

. Schools  (St.  Jatues'l,  Accrington 

Retort  House,  Offices.  Ac.  Gwerii-y-Gerwn 

•Dtaiiiaga  Mtcbinery 

•Rreclion  of  School  

•Drsii  age  Work 

Pershore  (Worcester) 

U.R.S.A 

Rev.  J.  P.  Petty 

Pontypridd  Loc.  Bd. 
East  Molesey  Loc.  Bd. 
atifford  School  Board 
St,  Saviour's  Union.. 

Recftns‘n>rting  Stage  at  Pier.  Limerick  . 

House  at  Bcho<ils,  Ashton-gata  

♦Lunatic  Asylum,  near  Leek 

•Fulling  Down  Honses.  Eastbourne...,. .. 

Schools,  St.  George's  Church,  Wigan  ... 

Local  Board  

Bristol  School  Board.. 
Staffordshire  C.  C 

Molloeux  IVLitfeld  4 
Co 

1 

Architect,  Surreyot, 


to  he 

daUngfl 


do. 


do. 


Arthur  Pells 

Barlioiir 

. . . - . Teunaiit 

Horsfall  A Williams 

W.  Smith 


H.  Jarvis  A Son  .. . 


Not.  T 
Nov.  1 


Nov.  1 
do. 

Nov.  ] 


Beaton  A Ralph. . 


Nov,  I 
Nov.  i 
Nov.  2 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment, 


\ By  whom  Advartlsaa. 


•Sanitary  Inspectors  . 
♦Suiiiliry  Inao*itor  .. 

•Clerk  of  Works 

•Surveyor  


Paddington  Vestry  .. 

. j Islington  Vestry 

. 1 Torquay  Corporation 
. 81.  Leonard's  Veetry. 
ShoreliU'h 


Thou,  marked  toith  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  yumber.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  Iv.,  t1.,  viii.  ond  ix.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xvili.  and  xx. 


in  practical  work,  which  is  optional  and  sufficiently 
diflicult  to  indicate  that  a candidate  who  passes  it  is 
a skilful  plumber,  450  candidates  presented  them- 
selves, as  against  293  in  the  previous  year,  and  of 
the  450.  202  candidates  satisfied  the  examiners,  and 
i63  of  those  candidates  also  passed  the  written 
examination.  To  meet  the  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  candidates,  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  Practical  Examinations  to  be  held  in  forty-four 
centres  outside  London  as  against  twenty-seven  in 
the  previous  year.  In  order  to  prevent  any  differ- 
ence arising  in  the  character  of  the  test,  all  the 
material,  consisting  of  sheet-lead,  pipes,  and  solder, 
•was  of  uniform  character  and  forwarded  from 
London  to  the  forty-four  centres  for  e.xaminalion. 

At  each  centre  a local  examiner  was  appointed  to 
superintend  and  report  upon  candidates’ work,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  e.xaminalion  all  the  work  was 
forwarded  to  London  to  be  marked  by  the  chief 
examiner.  The  percentage  of  passes  of  the  students 
at  the  London  Classes  was  19  per  cent,  in  the 
Honours  Grade,  and  forty-one  in  the  Ordinary. 
These  percentages  were  somewhat  higher  for  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom. 

COM.MISSIONERS  OF  SEWERS. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London, 
held  on  the  23rd  insL,  the  principal  subject  of  dis- 
cussion was  the  question  of  erecting  a crematorium 
at  the  City  Cemetery.  Ilford,  which  was  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  pre- 
sented by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher.  It 
was  urged  in  favour  of  the  proposal  that  the  evidence 
of  medical  men  was  unanimously  in  favour  of  crema- 
tion as  the  most  sanitary  method  of  disposal  of  the 
dead,  that  the  danger  to  a great  community  of  the 
present  modes  of  burial,  where  as  many  as  fourteen 
coffins  were  occasionally  to  be  found  heaped  one  on 
another  in  cemeteries  without  anyeaith  separating 
them,  was  too  great  to  be  long  tolerated,  and  that 
there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  unless  a 
move  was  made  soon  in  the  provision  of  a crema- 
torium the  City  might  be  taken  by  surprise  some 
day  by  an  order  from  the  authorities  in  peremptory 
terms  to  provide  for  cremation.  Mr,  Deputy  White 
and  those  members  who  supported  the  amendment 
which  he  moved — “that  no  further  action  be  taken 
in  the  matter  ” — maintained  that,  judging  by  the 
crematorium  at  ^\’oking,  it  would  be  very  costly. 
The  Woking  Crematorium  would  suffice  for  many 
years  to  come  for  the  wants  of  the  metropolis,  since, 
compared  wilh  the  number  of  deaths,  the  bodies 
cremated  were  an  infinitesimal  quantity.  On  a show 
of  bands,  the  amendment  was  declared  lost  by  a 
considerable  majority ; and  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Sanitary  Committee  being  made  a substantive  reso- 
lution, there  was  again  a majority  in  its  favour.  A 


division  was  claimed  by  Mrt  Deputy  White,  the 
result  being  very  close.  In  favour  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  crematorium,  19  votes  were  cast ; and 
against  it,  17. 

Presentation. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Hornsey  and  Crouch  End  Local  Board  of  Health, 
before  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Board  was  com- 
menced. Mr.  T.  De  Courcy  Meade,  M.Inst.C.Ii., 
attended  to  receive  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Board,  regretting  Mr.  Meade’s  removal  from  the 
district,  and  congratulating  him  upon  his  appoint- 
ment at  Manchester,  which  had  been  engrossed  on 
vellum  and  framed.  The  Chairman  said  he  had 
much  pleasure  in  presenting  the  resolution,  which 
was  but  a slight  acknowledgment  of  the  long  and 
faithful  services  Mr.  Meade  had  rendered  to  the 
ratepayers  of  the  district,  and  a small  mark  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  members  of  the 
Board.  He  congratulated  the  citizens  of  ^lan- 
chester  in  having  secured  a surveyor  of  such  ability 
and  experience  as  Mr.  Meade.  Mr.  Meade  said  it 
was  with  the  profoundest  gratitude  that  he  came 
there  to  receive  the  testimonial.  He  Lad  given 
fourteen  years’  service  to  Hornsey,  and  all  that  time 
he  had  received  nothing  but  kindness  from  the 
jresent  members  of  the  Board  and  those  who  bad 
eft  the  Board.  He  should  lake  away  wilh  him  the 
kindest  of  feelings  of  the  district  of  Hornsey  and 
the  Board.  He  bad  used  his  best  endeavours 
bile  there,  and  be  was  glad  they  were  satisfied. 

Conference  of  Master-Painters.— .An  inter- 
national convention  of  master  - painters  and 
decorators,  which  is  to  extend  over  three  days,  was 
opened  on  Tuesday  in  the  Memorial  Hall, 
Manchester.  The  representatives  were  welcomed 
to  Manchester  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Sutherland,  President 
of  the  Association  of  M.aster  Plasterers  and  Painters 
o(  Manchester  and  Salford,  who  said  that  whilst 
confessing  their  many  shortcomings  in  respect  to 
their  external  environments,  Manchester  people  were 
proud  to  believe  that  they  had  been  in  the  past  and 
were  to-day  “citizens  of  no  mean  city."  In  the 
discharge  of  its  duties  the  municipality  had  played 
no  inconspicuous  part,  and  had  time  and  again 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  realise  a noble  ideal  and 
its  power  to  carry  it  out.  The  Thirlmere  water 
scheme,  now  just  completed,  and  that  great 
engineering  triumph,  the  Ship  Canal,  furnished 
testimony  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
community  in  material  affairs,  and  side  by 
side  with  these  were  many  indications  that 
the  citizens  were  not  wholly  given  up 
sordid  pursuits.  The  Madox  Brown  frescoes  in  the 
Town  Hall  which  they  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  would  show  them  that  Manchester’s  civic 
rule  had  la'-ge  conceptions  as  to  their  duties 


respect  of  the  cultivation  of  the  msthelic  side  of  1 
With  regard  to  the  object  of  the  convention, 
took  it  that  it  was  to  lay  the  foundations  O 
society  which  would  have  jurisdiction  over  the  a 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  would  h 
for  its  object  the  welding  together  into  one  t 
monious  fabric  the  trade,  craft,  or  profession— 1 
it  what  they  would— of  the  painter  and  decorai 
There  was,  in  his  opinion,  abundant  need  fo 
society  such  as  was  proposed,  and  the  time 
establishing  it  was  opportune.  On  the  molioj 
Colonel  Bennett  (Glasgow),  seconded  by  Mr.  Ji 
Taylor  (Birmingham),  Mr.  Cantrill,  the  local  sc 
tary  to  the  master  painters,  was  elected  secrelar 
the  convention.  A committee  was  appointed 
draft  the  rules  of  the  proposed  organisation  : 
submit  to  a future  meeting.  In  the  afternoon 
members  had  an  excursion  on  the  Ship  Ca 
The  proceedings  of  the  conference  were  resui 
in  the  evening,  when  the  report  of  the  comm 
appointed  to  draft  rules  was  considered,  and 
papers  were  read  and  discussed,  one  by  Mr.  1 ho 
Bonnar,  of  Edinburgh,  entitled  “Some  Suggest 
on  the  Establishment  of  an  Institute  of  H 
Painters  and  Decorators,”  and  the  other  on  “ E 
ing  Associations,"  by  Mr.  H.  McCulloch,  Prest 
of  the  Association  of  Master  Painters  in  Scotian 


MEETINGS. 


Friday,  October  36. 

A’-ehitectural  AssociatioH.— Annua]  General  Mei 
(1)  Presentation  of  Prizes  and  Medals.  (2)  Addre 
the  President  (Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford),  7.30  p m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  to  Sanitary  Ofh 
— Dr.  R.  T.  Hewlett  on  “ Elementary  Bacteriol 
8 p.m. 

Saturday,  October  27. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Denronstratie 
Sanitary  Inspection  of  Ayleslury-  Dairy 

p.Tny's  Premises,  Bayswater. 

Monday,  October  29. 

A.  A.  Camera  Club  (56.  Great  Marlboroueh-s, 

Mr.  F.  O.  Bynoe  on  “The  Frena  Hand  Camen 

its  special  suitability  to  Architectural  Phoiogrt 
8 p.m.  .IT 

Sanitarr  Inspectors'  Association  (St.  James  s H. 
Professor 'Lewes  on  “The  Atmosphere  and  its  Sa 
Relations."  II.  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  O^C 
Sir  Douglas  Gabon  on  “Ventilation,  Warming 
Lighting,"  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  30. 
University  Extension  Society  (Chelsea  Centre '.t 
T<r.un  HalCi.—yiT.  .Arnold  Mitchell  on  “ English 
lecture,”  IV.  3 p.m. 
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Weunesdav,  October  31. 

'^arfienicrs'  Hall{Lecture  io Students  on  imnitation'). — 
[ofessor  Banister  Fletcher  on  “ Sanitary  Building  Con- 

Itiction.”  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
\nitary  Officers). — (i)  Inspection  and  Demonstration  of 
e East  London  Soap  Works,  Bow,  E.  3 p.m  (2)  Mr. 

, Law  on  " Principles  of  Calculating  Areas.  Cubic  Space, 
x;  Interpretation  of  Plans  and  Sections  to  Scale.” 

Friday,  November  2. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  ftr  Sanitary  Officers).— 
J.  Wallace  Peggs  on  “Water  Supply,  Drinking 
r.  Pollution  of  Water."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  3. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
initary  Officers). — Inspection  and  Demonstration  of  the 
imbledon  Sewage  Wortts.  3 p.m. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
nginccrs. — Autumn  Meeting  at  Bushey.'ind  H.vmpstead. 


e met.-illic  fireplaces.  It  consists  essentialfy  in  forming  ' Hrightfield-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  290/.  ; 29,  Belmont- 
Sreclay  or  metal  and  fireclay  trough,  having  a series  of  , ^'''1  land,  u.t.  6 yrs.,  g.r.  4^.,  75A— By  Field 

ate-bars,  supported  on  the  sides  of  thb  trough,  some  ' J^ussell-rd.,  Peckham,  f.,  r.  78/.,  860/. : 

stance  from  the  bottom.  The  bottom  of  the  trough'serves  ! even,  Sumner-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  400!.  ; 

an  ashpit,  and  the  trough  itielf  holds  the  fire.  ■ Olney-st.,  Walworth,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  3s.  6d., 

11,051. —CiSTERM  FOR  Water-Closets  I H.  Smith.—  , =5^-,  1 31  and  33.  Lindley-st.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  6 yrs., 

le  following  are  the  novel  points  in  the  arrangement  and  ■ S-'"-  4^-»  75^-  • ^ Victoria-pl.,  Peckham,  f.,  r.  158/., 
rchanism  of  this  invention  (t)  A self-closing  ball-tap  Lt75''-  I 49i  Manor-st.,  Clapham,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  los., 

, mated  by  its  own  pressure  ; (2)  a large  flush  with  a small  35^-.  tSoL  ; f.g.r.  of  20/.,  Chatham-row,  Walworth, 
of  water;  (3)  water  remains  in  the  cistern  only  reversion  in  78  yrs.,  400/.;  f.g.r.  of  30L,  Oakley-st., 
> in  use,  thus  preventing  any  corroding  or  bursting  by  j Lambeth,  reversion  in  79  yrs.,  555/. 

(4)  levers  are  actuated  by  the  seat  and  cord,  thus  ^ October  lo.— By  Beal  .iA  Myrtle : F.g.r.  of  50/.,  Lord- 
ikingu  a self-acting  closet.  ship-pl.,  Chelsea,  res-ersion  in  gfiyrs.,  1,250/.;  i,  Maryle- 

at,2i8.— -Fire-Grates  : R.  Crosthwaiic. — The  back  ‘ bone-rd.,  Kegent's-pk.,  u.t.  24  yis.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  95/.  (moiety 
d body  is  of  metal,  the  front  portion  fitted  with  fire-bars  only)  500/.  —By  C.  Brinsley : 173  and  175,  Lorrimore-id.. 
e whole  being  pivotted  in  or  upon  suitable  standards  Walworth,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  10/,  r.  56/.,  370/.— By //. /. 
th  side-plales.  &c._  Centrally  above  the  grate  is  a fixed  Bromley.  F.g.r.  ol  12/.,  Martell-rd.,  Dulwich,  reversion 
of  .'uch  dimensions  that  when  the  back  is  brought  in  66  yrs.,  320/.  ; f.g.r.  of  42/.,  Martell-rd.,  ditto  in  83  yrs., 
ard  by  turning^  the  body  upon  it.s  pivots,  the  flue  is  1,065/.  : f-g-r.  of  12/.,  Myton-villas,  ditto  in  83  yrs.,  325/.  ; 

or  less  opened  when  the  f.g.r.  ofiS/.,  Rosendale-rd.,  ditto  in  83  yrs.,  475/.  ; f.g.r.  of 
•opening  may  thus  be  e.asily  45/.,  Rosendale-road.  ditto  in  83  yrs,  1.155/.; 


RECENT  PATENTS: 


abstracts  of  SPECIFICATION'S. 

6.— Fireplaces  : R.  Besves. — This  invention  has 
object  an  apparatus  and  method  for  doing  away 
th  the  present  expensive  nnd  heat-dissipating  or  abstract-  ' 


near  Westhanger  Station,  45  a.  i r.  23  p.,  f.,  1,200/.  ; 
Seaih's  Farm,  Ivychurch,  about  8 acres,  f.,  r.  35/.,  320/. 

October  15. — Nightingale,  PhUhps  If  Fagt'.  Nos. 
42  and  44,  Tulse  Hili,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  23/.,  r.  95/.,  450/. — 
iiy  Bouiung  Maltett : 5,  Kiivigney  Gardens,  Putney, 
u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  50/.,  555/. — 'By  Sudlosv,  Herrick 
CF  Sons : " Woodside,"  Queen’s-rd,,  Kingston  Hill,  f.,  r. 
110/.,  1,300/.  ; “Albert  Villa,”  Victoria-rd.,  Norbiton,  f., 
r.  7W.,  885/.;  “Halifax  House,”  Alexandra-rd.,  u.t.  72 
yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  100/.,  825/.  ; i and  2,  Lynion  Villas, 
u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  65/.,  450/.  ; “ Parkhouse,”  and 
Plot  of  Land,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  55/.,  400/.  — By  P.  M. 
Puckridge:  “Melrose,”  Prospect  Hill,  Walthamstow, 
u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  40/.,  400/.  j 78,  .^magh-rd..  Old 
Ford,  u.t.  6i  jTS.,  g.r.  4/.,  150/.  ; 89,  Hewlett-rd.,  u.t. 
71  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  255/.  ; 7,  Tollitt-st.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  33 
yrs..  g.r.  3/.  3s.,  240/.  ; 23  and  24,  King  John-st.,  Stepney 
Green,  u.t.soyrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  430/.  ; i to  4,  Garrick’s  build- 
ings, Limehouse,  c.,  350/. 

October  16. — By  Matthetvs  Matthe~<.vs : 11610122, 
even,  Aniill-rd,,  Tottenham,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  .S/.,  640/.  ; 
127  to  133  odd,  Tiverton-rd.,  Wcodberry  Down,  u.t. 
83  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  380/. — By  Dchenham,  Tetvson,  Co. : 
tS,  Bridgewater-sq..  Barbican,  f.r.  Bo/.,  1.600/. — By  F./. 
Bisley : 26  and  52,  Asbburnham-grove,  Greenwich,  u.t. 
53  ys-,  g'T.  9/.  5s.,  r.  56/.,  495/. ; 12,  13,  and  17,  South- 
ores..  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  240/.  ; 27  and  29,  Rutsell-pl., 
Blackheath,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  245/.  ; 13  and  15,  Bright- 
’ ' Lee,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  290/.  ; 32  and  34. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


5/15/0 


5 15/0  7'5'0 

B/io/e  awo 

3 0/0  5 S'o 

4,10/0  5/10/0 
5/0/0  6/10/0 


8/0/6 

Teak,  E.I.  . . load  lo'o/o 
Sequoia,  U.S.fLcu  i lo 
Ash,  Canada  load  3 0/0 
Birch,  do. 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c. 

Oak,  do 

Pine,  Canada  red 
Do.  Yellow  .... 

Lath,  Dantsic,  fath 
Su  Petersburg.. 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

4tc.i  log 

Deals,  Finland 
and  & iststd  >00 
Do.  4th  & 3rd.. 

Do.  Riga 7/0/0  8/10/O 

St.  Petersburg, 
ist  yellow  ....  9 lo/o  12  10  0 
Do.  snd  yellow  7,10/0  9'iCjo 

Do.  white 8/o'o  lo'io/o 

Swedish 7/0/0  IS  13,0 

White  Sea 6/13/0  it  iq,q 

Canada,  Pine  1st 
Do.  do.  and.... 

Do.  do.  3rd,  &c.  . 

Do.  Spruce,  ist  8 
Do,  do.  3td  Si 


17/0/0 
•ho/o  S' 


.8/0/0 


Net 


Brunswick 
Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 la.  prep. 


6/10/0  7' 
6/0/0 

8/0/0  i&i 


7/D/C 


Do.  and 

Otherqualltlew 
Cedar.  Cuba  . . ft. 

Honduras,  Stc. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 
-argo  / 


1/6 


/Si 


The  flu. 


83  ys.,  940/I ; 97, 
f f land.  Wolfing' 


0 ^ „ . , of  52L,  Uxbridge-villas,  ditto 

,070.  MOK.MAN  Kilns:  G.Dcan. — The  arrangement  ' f.g.r.  of  36/,  Arklow-ier.,  ditto 

the  smoke-flues,  hot-air-flues,  and  outlets  for  steam  are  Rosendale-rd.,  f , r.  60/.,  700/.  ; a plot  of s- 

planned  as  to  give  greater  draught  and  increase  the  ton-rd.,  Norwood,  no/. Glenrose,"  St.  Julian's  Farm-rd., 
Ipacityofiheflue.  u.t.  95  yrs., g.r.  7/.,  295/.;  “ Hyburn  Wyke”  and  “ Glencoe,  ’ 

22,215.  Screw  Wrenche.s:  iV.  Dicks. — In  these  St.  Julian's-rd.,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  r.  72/.,  620/.; 
enches  a screw-driver  is  so  fixed  at  the  end  or  base  of  By  Foster  If  Cranfeld:  162,  Long-lane,  Borough,  f.,  r. 
tool  that  It  IS  available  for  use  when  the  wrench  is  28/.,  300/.  ; 63,  Neal-st.,  Long  Acre,  f.,  r.  50/.,  760/.  ; 2, 
-TV  T.,  Denmark-erove,  Barnsliury,  fi,  r.  38/.,  470/.;  15,  Rodney- 

24.680.— Drain-Pi  ug  : .V.  -Sj'er  — In  this  plug  a hollow  pi,  f,,  r.  40/.  6s..  300/.  ; a plot  of  V.  land,  Beckenham-rd., 
be  or  stem  with  a shoulder  is  used,  and  a cap  anil  boss,  1 55/.:  41,  Northampton-st.,  Islington,  u.t.  24  yr.s.,  g.r.  5/.,r. 
ih  lour  projecting arms, and  a double-flanged. sunk  circular  . 32/.,  180/.;  14,  Ricbmond-cres.,  Barnsbury,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r. 
«e,  with  a recess  or  groove  to  receive  the  indiarubber  84.  r.  52/.,  500/.;  35.  Richmond-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  84,  r. 
ig  which  forms  the  Mop.  ^2/  3507.  . Nutford-pL.  Edgware-rd.,  u.t.  6 yrs.,  g.r. 

3.496.-C0V-EFING  Brick  Walls  : Z.  Tebbui.-'&ma.W  20I..  r.  30/.,  25/.;  39,  Brown-st.,  u.t.  6 yr,!,  g.r.  64  i6s.  6d., 
eets  of  enamelled  iron  or  tin  are  affixed  over  the  bricks  r.  40/.,  90/.  ; 3,  4,  and  12,  Fiuwi!liam-rd.,  Clapham,  u.t. 

or  on  concrete  walls  when  they  are  plastic.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  i64  5s.  6d.,  r.  o64,  86o4  ; 5 and  7,  London- 
oprovidetbeenamelledsheetswiihoverlapping  rd.,  Forest  Hill,  u.t.  40  yrs'  g.r.  jo4,  r.  138/,  875/.  By 
prevent  the  entrance  of  water  between  them  and  | Fuller,  Moon,  Fuller  (at  Balham)  : “ Cornwall  Cot- 

Devonshire-rd.,  Balham,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  40/., 


ten  laid, 
ges, 

cement  or  mortar. 

5,440.— Tunnels  : A.  S.  Dandridge.—Th^  main  core 
the  tunnel-shell  is  protected  by  longitudinal  chambers 
itaining  a preservative  liquid. 

NEW  APPLICATIO.NS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 
Dctobrr  8.— 19,1^7,  G.  Skinner,  Heating  Soldering- 


84/.,  250/. 

October  18. — By  IV.  H’lntcrion:  i,  Rihston-st., 
Hackney,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  75/. — By  H.  J.  Biiss 
Sons:  17  to  23,  odd,  Eartley-st.,  Brixton,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r. 
io4,  510/.:  280,  Rotherhithe  New-rd.,  Bermondsey,  u.t. 

,—19,056,  Wr&'P.  Wheeler,  Apparatus  for'  curing  ■ 53  ys-,  K-r-  5/'-.  r-  35<'-f  2oo4  ; 290,  292,  294,  300.  302,  and 
oky  chimneys  and  ventilating  purposes.— 19,063,  R.  . 304i  Rulherhithe  New-rd.,  u.t.  53  >ts-.  S-'’-  3o/-i  i,i5S/- I 
ise,  fire-giates.— 19,068,  E.  Seaman,  Window-fastener.—  39  and  51,  Roll’s-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  io4,  385/.  ; 264, 
088,  F.  Jack^  Syphon-cistern.— 19,094,  J.  Clemence  and  I ^o>J.'s-rd.,  u.t  S2yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  30/.,  230/.— By  Nc-obon 
wrs,  Domestic  and  other  Fire-places.  ■ tF  Co. : The  “White  Horse’  Beer  House,  East  Wick- 

Dctoler  9. — 19,119,  J.  Foote,  Pulley-casing  for  Win-  ^am,  Kent,  thirteen  cottages,  and  9J  acres  of  land,  485/.  ; 
w-frames.— 19.132.  W.  Wilfood,  Brick-kilns.— 19,138,  A.  ' of  77^-.  Queens 's-cres.,  Haverstock  Hill,  reversion  in 
ight.  Lift  for  the  Ventilators  or  Sashes  of  Greenhouses  , •‘’7  =>35o7.  ; f.g.r.  of  iS4,  Queen ’.s-cres.,  reversion  in 

.—15.180,  C.  Balph  & E.  Wright,  Fireproof  Floors  ' 54  yrs.,  560/.  ; f.g.r.  of  32/.,  Malden-rd.,  reversion  in  57 

i Ceilings.  I yrs.,  960/.  ; f.g.r.  of  145/.,  Herbert-st.,  reversion  in  73 

Dctouek  10.-19,213,  R.  Morris,  Improved  System  for  I 3.9557.— By  Glasicr  6*  Sons : No.  3,  Brompton-sq., 
loky  Chimneys  .nnS  Ventilators,  to  prevent  down- I 1,850/.  ; 190,  192,  and  194,  Blomfield-ter.,  West- 

4.-19,214,  B.  Dadley.  Cranes  and  Hoisting  Machinery,  j bourne-pk.,  u.t.  48  >ts.,  g.r.  30/.,  r.  200/.,  1,3307.  ; f.g.r.  of 
9,233,  J.  Keith,  Radiators  for  heating  and  venlilating.  ' Tonsley  Hill,  Wandsworth,  reversion  in  67  yrs., 

:q,247,  G.  Kenyon  & E.  Moorhouse,  Electricai  ' 2i82o7.  ; f.g.r.  of  7/.,  Tonsley  Hill,  reversion  in  93  yrs., 
ilmg -roses.— 19,282,  A.  Butchanl,  Paint-brushes,  Stc.  ' ^7ol.  ; f.g.r.  of  34/.,  Tonsley-pl,  reversion  m 67 yrs.,  835/.  ; 

.—19,296,  J.  Dobson,  Kitchen-ranges.—  ! of  1=7.  12s.,  St.  .-\nn's-rd.,  reversion  m 58  yrs.,  320/.  ; j 

. f.g_j..  of  i64  i6s.,  St.  Ann’s-rd.,  reversion  in  67  yrs.,  ^iol.  ; 

f. g.r.  of  64  los.,  Summers  Town,  reversion  in  65  yrs., 
175/.  ; f.g.r.  Of  47.  los.,  Summers  Town,  reversion  in 
54  yrs.,  115/.  ; fg.r.  of  12/.  12s.,  Lydden-rd.,  reversion  in 
72  yrs.,  270/.  ; 490  and  492,  Wandsworth-rd.,  f.,  r.  664, 
690/.  ; f.g.r.  of  64,  Farm-lane,  Walham  Green,  reversion 
in  47  yrs.,  150/.;  “The  Somer’s  Arms,”  Usk-rd.,  Batter- 
sea, f.,  r.  32/,,  6iq7.  ; 34,  New-st.,  Covent  Garden,  f.,  r.  75/., 

I, 250/. — By  Boy  ton  Pegram  (at  Fulham)  : 95,  Bayonne- 
rd.,  Fulham,  f.,  350/. ; 195  to 201  odd,  Dawes-rd.,  u.t.  40 yrs., 

g. r.  2o4,  r.  109I.,  760/.  ; 19  and  21,  Pellant-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs., 
g.r.  10/.,  r.  65/.,  380/.  5 2 to  :8  even,  Ainiree-st.,  f.,  1,280/. ; 

“ The  Eagle  Brewery,”  Aintree-st.,  f.,  r.  20/.,  4704  ; three 
plots  of  f.  land,  Aintree-st.,  625/. 

October  19. — By  Topiis  dP  Harding:  No.  50,  Hay- 
market,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g r.  73/.  los.,  r.  140/.,  8io4  ; 
No.  59,  Eccleston-sq.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  is.,  r.  313/.  los., 
2,750/. — By  Baker  (F  Sorts:  156,  Burdett-rd.,  Stepney, 

II.  r.  71  j-ears,  g.r.  64,  r.  34/.,  350/. ; 164  and  166, 
Burdett-rd.,  u.t.  7a  yrs.,  g.r.  ia4,  r.  684,  785/.  ; 55  and  57, 
Turner’s-rd.,  Limehouse,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  io4,  r.  79/.  los., 
535/.;  139  and  141,  Turner's-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  94; 
r.  78/.  ICS.,  530/.  ; 17  and  iS,  Leopold-st.,  u.t.  63  yrs., 
g.r.  9/.,  r.  78/,  620/. — By  IV.  B.  Hallett:  2 and  4,  Haver- 
stock-rd.,  Haverstock  Hill,  u.t.  63  yr.s.,  g.r.,  sal.,  r.  78/., 
400/.;  29,  30,  and  31,  St.  Leonard’s-sq.,  Kentish  Town, 
u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  155.,  600/.  ; 3 and  5,  Weedington-rd., 
u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  550/.  ; 1,  Stuckley-pl.,  Camden  Town, 
u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  i6o4  ; 42,  Keraerion-rd.,  Camberwell, 
f.,  r.  54/.  12s.,  505/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  j g.r.  for  greund-rent ; r.  for  rent  j 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t,  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a,  for  per 
St.  for  street  ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
sr.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 


Flushing- 


JcTOiiFR  II. — 19,296,  J.  Dobson,  Kitchen-ranges. — ■ of  t^/.  12s.,  Sj.  .Vn)  ^ 

B25,  T.  Mossman,  Construction  of  Fire-proof  Floors  ' f-S-t-  of  i64  i6s.,  St.  Ann’ 

Roofs.— 19,326,  W.  Fletcher  & J.  Tatham,  Sash-'*’"”  ■“  

tener.— 19,331,  A.  Austin,  Opening  Window-sashes 
lardly.— 10,557,  _P.  Willis,  Window-sash-fasteiier.— 

365,  W.  Blair,  Window-catches  or  Sash-fasteners. 

JCTOFiEK  12.-19,374,  W.  Plested,  Sharpening  Saw; 

396,  H.  Parry,  Kilns  for  burning  Limestone,  &c. 

JCTur.ER  13. — i9,447i  J-  Vork  and  G-  Whittle,  Step  and 
ir  Protector.— 19,454,  C.  Merrick,  Levels,  Theodolites, 

9i455i  J-  Stock  and  others,  Syphi 
ems. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

5i443.  J-  Carruthers,  Bench-vice. — 17,149,  E.  Mowell 
1 others,  Sliding-sash  Windows. — 17,232,  F.  Hayes, 
lod-block  Paving  and  Pavements. — 17,522,  W.  Crombie 

1 the  Paragon  Bolt  Syndicate,  Limited,  Mortice-bolts. 

847,  F.  Holloway,  Construction  of  Walls  of  Buildings. — 

365,  W.  Whitaker,  jun.,  Tippers  and  Tipper-boxes  of 
ste  Water-closets.— 17,936,  j.  Gillespie,  Excavators  or 
fdger-;.— 18,045,  S.  Watkins,  .Stoves  and  Ranges. — 
fio,  G.  Cory,  Composition  for  Roads,  ^tc. — 18.229,  T. 
like.  Appliance  or  Appliances  for  use  in  Making  Hip, 

;ige,  and  Valley-iiles  for  Roofing  purposes. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

^yj>757<  C.  Nixon,  Fastener  for  Windows,  Doors,  &c. — 
jfl)23,  F.  Bostel,  Flushing  Cisterns. — 9,519,  T.  Cosham, 

[•;enng-beds. — 16,500,  C.  lost.  Glazing  and  Securing 
i ss  in  Frames. — 17,423,  Cliff,  Water-closets. 


Mexican  do.  do, 

Tobasco  do,  do. 

Honduras  do.  .. 

Box,  Turkey  ton 
Rose,  Rio. .......  7/0/0  in/aio 

Bahia 6/5/0  17/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Do. 
rolo^o.. .. .......  o/o'5  o'l/o 


TIMBER  \tonltntted). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0,6  0/1/6, 

Walnot,  ItahaD  » 0/0/3!  tp/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— P^p  In  Scot- 
land   ton  225  0/0/0 

Bat,  Welsh,  In 

London 5/12  6 s 15/0- 

Do.  do.  at  works 

In  Wales 5/216  5/5-0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

In  London 6/5/0  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  <350  43,'i5/o 
Bestselected  ..  43  >5'o  .45/0 
Sheets,  strong  . , c)  1510  b 0/0 

Chili,  bars 40'iDO  45,15  » 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/0  4l  0/0/4* 


-Pig. 


9 l6  3 9 17,6- 
9 i8  9 10,0/0 


English 
brands.. . 

Sheet,  ^gllsh, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft 
andupwards....  io'15'o  iioo- 

Pipe 11/15/0  5/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ion  18/10/0  19/0/0 

Vieille  Mod- 

tagne  i9'io/o  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 07/2  6 67  i2'6, 

Australian 67  5 0 07  15/0 

English  Ingots..  720/07210/0 

Banca 71,0/071/15/0 

BUlllcn  ........  71/0/071/10/0 

OILS. 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  oS/iu/o  o/u/o 

Do.  Ceylon  24/10/0  0/0/0 

Palm.  L-tgoS 25/10/0  0,0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

Do.  brown 1010/0  0 0 o- 

Cottonseed  ref....  18-10/01910,0 

Oleine 22/0/0  <4/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4-0/G  S/0;0 

Du.  rehned  5/0/G  12/O/0 

Tar  — StockhcJro 

bairel  o/ao'o  0/00 
Archangel.. o/si  6 o'o  c- 


TENDERS, 

_ [Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
“ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us- 
m Thursday.] 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. — For  sewering,  p.lving.  drainini 
5:c.,  Curzon-road,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  T.  Earnsliaw.  C.l; 
Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ashton-under-Lyne : — 

Will.  NeaJ,  Ashton-under-Lyne  Schedule  lisL 


BROADSTAIRS.— For  the  erection  of  a convalescent  heme. 
Broadstairs,  for  Mr,  C.  J.W.  Rabbits,  J.P.  Mr.  A.  G.  Hennell. 
architect,  F-test  Hill.  b.E.  Ou.mlities  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Vining,  89. 
Chancery-lane,  W.C.  : — 


H.  Butman  & Sons  £2,263 

W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co.  ..  2.840 

Jas.  Longley  S:  Co 2,625 

A.  Black  & Son 2.<i5o 

Paramori  Sons 2,700 


J.  T.  May 

Holloway  Bios £-. 

J.Brown&Sons  

Jas.  J.  Wise  

W.  W.  Martin,  Ramsgate*  ; 


CARDIFF. — For  forming,  met.illing,  paving  &c.,  Plasturton- 
avenue,  Siieyd-street,  &c.,  lor  the  Coipuration  :— 

E.  Foyatt,  Richards  | Richard  Smith Z2.766  7 o 

iSc  Co Z3-®t3  t t I EUis  & Davis  2,659  14  10 

E,  R.  Evans 3,199  3 5 J.  Kieh  2,628  4 4. 

F.  Ashley 3,15a  14  i | E.  H.  I’.ige  2,431  17 

W.  Best  & Co 2,877  5 4 I lAil  of  Cardiff.) 

Barnes. Chaplin  & Co.  2.776  19  to  | 


CARDIFF.— For  the  ere 
houses  at  Cardiff,  for  Messi 
Liiiiited.  Messrs.  Veail  <X:  Sant, 
the  architects ; — 

Price  A:  WilU 

W'.  Thomas  A:  Co.  . 

Stephens,  Bastow,  { 


biscuit  factory  and  -ware- 
Spillers  Nephews'  Biscuit  Company, 
, Cardiff.  l^Hiantities  by 

I £ Mths. 

H.  Willcocks  stCo...  21.140..  12 

{•‘.Cahmn.. 20 9w"  'i'- 


Shepton  & Son  .. 
Hatherley  &Cart, 
Lattey  & Co.*  .. , 
KnoxiStWeUs  ... 


I G.  H.  Wilkins  

I W.  Syinonds  & Co., 
Carilirt  (accepted) 


ME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


W'CTOBER  9-— By  IVorsfold  Hayward  (at  Ashford):  I annum  ; yrs.  for  years 
I ichers  Hole  Farm,  near  Hythe,  Kent,  41  a.  1 r.  33  p.,  square  ; pi.  for  place  ; 
5 5S‘->  7o5‘-  ; Higham  Hill  and  Gyminge  Brook  Farms,  yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


Dl'NNETICaithnessl.— Fortheconstiuction  of  a pier.  Dwanvick 
Head,  for  the  County  Council.  Mr.  J,is.  Barron,  C.E-,  16S,  Union- 
street,  .M'crdeen:— 

Forbes  & McLeod  ..£2x6  c-IJohriRcsS £426x3  t- 

K.  C.  Brebner 59°  2 9 | i’eter  Bam  448  8 o 

Tail  & Reid 541  7 0 James  Urever 42112  o 

Geu.  Rhmd 497  tS  " i 

GUILDFORD. — Accepted  for  new  drainage  at  the  Royal  Surrey 
County  Hospital,  Guildford: — 

\V.  Cunliffe,  Kingston-on-Thames £3&3 


HARROGATE. — .\ccepted  for  sewering,  levelling,  paving,  &c., 
Hyde  Park-road  and  other  streets,  for  the  Uorporaiion.  -Mr.  5ai:iue> 
Stead,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municip.tl  Offices,  Harrogate; — 

J/j  .ie  Park-road. 

John  Pierson,  Hairogate  Z394  9 

Pack  road/rom  Park  I'lcrv  to  Hast  Parade. 

John  Pierson,  Harrogate  .....Zaro  5 6 

.l/j-r.'.V-rojif. 

Matthew  Hall,  Bradford  Z333  15  to 

.Myrtle-square. 

Matthew  Hall,  Bradford  £t-;4  5 2 

Myrtle-square,  eastern  portion. 

Matthew  Hall,  Bradford  £s‘^  1 5 


HIGH  BARNET.— For  ihe  erection  of  new  factory  for  the 
Dental  Manufactory  Company  at  Higlv-BarneU  Mr.  A-  E.  Hughes, 
architect,  28,  Mortimer-street 

Williams  & Sons Zs  374  I Ad.amson  £2,855 

Faulkner  3.00D  ] Matthews 2.787 

Butcher 2,964  Ward  & Lamble 2.779 

Dow 2,933  I 


IPSWICH,— For  the  sunoly  of  Sso  y.ards  stoneiwar 
;r.  E.  Buckham.  Borough  Surveyor,  Town-hall,  Ipsi 
Per  yard. 


W.  Ingram  & Sons  . 

F.  S.  Mays  

J.  Cliff  & Sons  

J.  Knowles  & Co. . . . 

WragE  & Sons  

B.  J’ratt  & Co 


T.  Place  & Sons £s 

Doulton  & Co.|  Lam. 

belli  Pottery* i 

0.-ites  At  Green i : 

Imperial  Stone  Co i c 

•Accepted. 
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LHEDS.— For  Ihe  eteccvon  of  outbuildings,  offices,  walls,  ic,. 
Roll.  .v-cU.  for  the  Uocal  Uoatd.  Messes.  T.  H .v  \\ . ly  R.cU«d,on. 
archiceets,  Ir.iperial-boUiiings.  J3.  Bond-Street.  l.eeo».  ijuautitiea 
fcv  architects:—  _ „ . 

/JnViwur*  anii  John  Chaptoao.  Roth. 

well,  aeit  Leeds ..^1,4:7  ° 

Carpentry  an.i  yaiHeru—\.  Inglesoti  d:  bon. 

Lieds 373  o 

T.  E.  Heavyside.  Leeds 99  >3 

PltcynbiHf  anii  Geo.  Wilson.  Kothwell, 

ncarL^s  '39  7 

Moore,  Leeds • os  o 

PatnliM^.—h..  & G.  Barker.  KothweU.  near  Leeds  a?  to 


LI  .^,NDRISDOD  WELLS  (Walesl.— For  the  erection  of  a villa 

residence,  for  Miss  Wilding  Messrs  A,  B.  & W.  Scott-Deakm, 
a chitects,  Shrewsbury  and  Llandrindod  Wells 

W,n.  Lewis  & Co £‘-97°  I ’b'-  l^avies. . .£1,378 

Cnas.  Edwards  t.Sit 

John  O.  Williams  J.SfS 


LLANDRINDOD  "WELLS —Accepted,  exclusive  of  mterio 
■paintiog.  for  erecting  a photographic  siu  lio,  shop, 

«.rescent.  for  Mr.  H.  R Sharpies,  ot  Builth.  Messrs 
.Scott  Deakio.  architects.  Shrewsbury ; — 

Kobe.  E.  Davies,  Llandrindod £4' 


..  B.  & W. 


LONDON.— For  carri-ing  out  the  following  works  in 
■with  the  drainage  and  sanitary  arrangements  ol  the  imdei 
schools,  for  the  School  Board  for  London 

Prosidmg  a new  system  of  drainage,  erecting  new  ott 
deparunems.  and  carrying  out  alterttions  to  vhe  exist 

--'es.  Turin-S'reet,  Hackney:— 

..£2.711 1 Staines  & Son  ........ 

..  a.3S8  I J.  Marsland 

..  2.160  Stevens  Bros  

E.  Tnggi.  CUpham  • 


I.ONDON  —For  painting  e 
FuUiain,  Mr  Charles  Bjlle. ill 

C.  H Thorby £ 

■Nepperschmidt  iSc  Herr- 


r and  bisemeat  cf  Toi.  o Ha.l, 
•eyorto  the  Vesto"  of  Fu.ham — 
i.  E.  Storr  £“5 


T.  Srai 


MEOLE  BRACE  (near  Shrewsbury).— For  two  cottages 
course  of  erection,  exclusive  of  glaxmg.  painnr-' 
plumbing.  Messrs.  B.  & W.  Scott  Usakiii.  arcl 

Saher&SonS £3JS  6 * ! c u 

Wm.  Swain 466  0 o Kobt.  Everall  i.  bons, 

Th.s.  Pace  4*$  o o | Shrewsbury*  430 

• Accepted. 


Shrev 


architect,  Maikel-slreec.  Nottiogham.  Ouantities 


A.  C.  Bell 

t Hubhinson., 
ll.  Vickers 


. H.  Vickers  . 
. G Thomas  . 


12  6 T.  Whittaker  £iit 

2 6 GUbert  & Gabbitasi  i.< 
0 o Emerson  & Franks  t.i 

0 a K.  Wattnaby  ‘ 

0 o J.  Cooper 

o o G,  A.  P.llatt ■ 

II  o T.  Bailow ■ 

o o T.  Cuthbert l 

o o G.  F.  blight < 

17  o C.  Cauitvn.  Pevetil. 

0 o stteet.Noctioghaiii*  < 


I of  r 


closers  and  lavatoties, 
WcCormicle  i Son. 

Knight  & Son 

M'.  Downs  

/Tainan  & Co 

M'llliams  & Son  ... 

Providing  a new  s, 

«o  the  infants'  offices,  Holt 
H.  King  Se  Sons £6tt 


t.934 


n of  drainage  and  reconnecting  the  drains 
:reet.  West  Lambeth 

3 I Lathey  Bros.  £56=  ° ° 

0 I Garrett  &;  Son 547  <>  “ 

S.  Polden 589  o o I G.  & F.  Kent  S4S  » 0 

HolIiday&Creenwood  eSy  o 0 Whitehead  & Co 5»S  8 0 

W.  Hammond 579  o o | E.  Triggs.  CUpham  • 515  0 0 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  providing  a drawing  cUss-rooui.  a manual  tram- 
ing-toom  and  a chemical  laboratory  for  the  school  in  Beresford- 
street  Walworth,  and  for  enclosing,  draining,  and  tar-paving  the 
additional  land  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  Board,  for  the 
school  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  BaiJey.  Architect  ^ , 

For  bnek- 

cement,  add 

Johnson  4:  Co. £3.844  *4  o ••••£^3  o o 

•ici-ormicKbrbon  3 5*9  o o ....  36  0 0 

Mid-Kent  Building  and  Con- 
tracting Works.  Ltd 3,393  o o ....  45  o 0 

W.  Holt  dt  Sons 331813  8 ....  3«  '5  3 

J.&C.Bowyer 3313  o o ....  45  8 0 

I.Smith&Sons.SoutliNorwood*  3.360  0 0 ....  45.°  ° 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  the  provision  of  a manual  training  centre 
ciexion  with  the  Btackent)ury-r''ad  School.  Hammersmith,  for  the 
.Svh  jol  Board  for  LunJon.  Mr.  T.  J.  BaUey,  Architect 


If  brickwork 
be  built  in 
cement,  add 
....£*7  8 


NUNNEY.  near  Frocne  'Somerset!  — Ft  the  .... 

Board  Schools  and  teachet's  residence.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingeo  Barkci 
architect,  Hereford;—  .....  . 

T.  Pardti  £i,873  8 6 1 Lore  & Waite £>  S^S  0 

G H.  Wheeler 1,685  0 0 F.  J.  Seward  1.549  «a 

C.H.  Wilkins 1.604  3 7 I Lha-iceUor 1,507  8 

S.  Harding i.S9i  0 o W.  Dowland 1.48J  o 

Macandrews  4:  Co.  1.590  0 o | C.  Barnes,  Ftome  ..  1,351  0 

• Accepted. 


ORPINGTON  (Kent).- For  additions  and  alterations 
residence.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,  dtc,.  8.  Ironmonger- 
lane.  E.C  . and  Orpington 


lane.  c.i.  . au'i  -—  ......  , ... 

Somerford  St  Son £109  I W.  Owen  (accepted) £05 


ORPINGTON  (Kent).— For  erection  of  new  building 
nexion  with  the  Village  Hall,  for  Mr.  A.  Brown.  Mr.  b 
Harris,  architect,  ic..  3,  Ironmonger-lane,  and  Orpington  ;- 
General  Buildin-;  ll'aris. 

W.  Owen  £tio  I Somerford  i-  Son  (accepted)  £99 

/reiri’ert. 

W.  Harbrow  (accepted)  


REDRUTH  (Cornwall).— For  the  construction  of  a Urge  storag 
reservoir,  certain  intake  works,  Lower  I’enstruthal  and  LorUou 
and  the  supply,  laying,  dec  . of  nbout  lo  tniles  9.u  _s-«lcet-pipe 
&c..  for  the  Local  Boaid.  U 
Gfosvenot-chambers,  59.  Corpor 

^?fe^^dcCo"^?.*£u.3i5  IS  i 

Horton  Herbert  Weldon  ..  8.41  j i 

4108  3 8 Wm.  lenkins  & Son  7.977  0 
1.784  o o I W,  H.  Tnomas  4: 

9.979  0 0 1 Son 7-765  *5 

9673 


SUKBITON—Fni 
Messrs.  Kahbr.s  4:  b 

Holloway  '. £464  | Johnson  4:  Co.  (accepted)  ..£4*3 


n 4:  Sons 460  I 


TVLORSTOWN  (Walesl  —For  ihe  erertim  of  eightv  houses. 
Penyrheol.  for  the  trustees  of  the  Stanley  Bmlthtig  Club.  Mr.  T.  K. 
Plumps,  architect.  Uld  lUnk-cUambe's,  Pmuypnad:- 

C.  Jenkins  & Sons,  Porch,  near  Pontypcidl  £1 1 7^ 


WATFORD-— For  the  supp: 
or  the  Local  Board  :— 

W.  A.  JudJuns,  .Nuneaton  . 


YOVCHAL  (IreUnd). 
the  Joint  Buii.il  Board, 
geraifl.  Catherine-strei 

I'.  McSwiney  

Wni.  Callaghan  

Mc.Mutraydtbon 


—For  the  erecdim  of  a 

£4,8  0 1' Is.  CalUgban.. 
345  14  J.Aherne  . 
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[All  o(  YoughaU-J 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


G.  H.  W.-B.  & C.— S.  Sc  B.— E.  O.— E.  Sc  W.  (amounts  should 
have  been  stated). 

We  are  compellsd  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
'''N^^E^L-The  responsibUity  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 

public  meetings,  tests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

H'e  Cannes  vndertake  te  return  rejected  cc^nmunuations. 
Letters  or  communications  (beyond  m.e™  "'ws  itera^whlch  bar 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

AU  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  shoaU 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR:  those  reUtmg 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  4 tit 
PUBLISHER,  and  net  to  the  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION, 

"THE  BUILDER-issupp'iedniRKCT  from  the  Office  to  resident 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  araun 
Prepaid,  To  aU  parts  of  Europe.  America,  AusMalU 
Zealand,  India,  China.  Ceylon.  See...  *6s-  per^annum._  Remitcanje 


(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FuURDRItslER)  should  b - — -2- 

the  publisher  of  THE  BUILDI-R,"  No.  46.  CaUierine-street,  W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  b 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office.  ?9S- 


,s.  Vd.  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder, 
by  Friday  Mominif  s Post. 


=3 


G.  Lyforcl  £t.- 

S.  Polden  1.1-v  - - --••  - 

Cowley  4c  Drake i.us  o o ....  37 

F,  T.  Chinchen  1.048  9 3 ••••  '5 

C iSc  F'.  Kent,  it,  Whitcheads- 

grove,  Chelsea*  9S8,  o 0 ....  .17 

♦ Kecommended  for  acceptance  by  the  works  Commitlci 


Limit< 
tames  Dickson  .... 
Wm,  Trevena  .... 
Wm.  C.  Shaddock 

E.  Duke  

Wm.  B.  Berry  .... 

Hy.  Roberts 

George  Sbellabear 


I ONDON.— For  refitting  the  offices  in  connexion  with  the  boys' 
rteoaniuent  of  the  Monngw-road  School.  Bermondsey  ; for  en. 
7i  ging  the  infan's’  offices;  erecting  new  offices  for^  girls  de"’"- 
liiiiit  ; and  for  providing  a new  system  of  di 
Board  for  Loudon.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  ArchlH 

WtUiara  Downs  £i.t"'  ' 

I.ithey  Bros ( 

B.  E.  Nightingale 936  I 

* Recommended  for  acceptance  by 


e Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  the  provision  of  a laundry  centre  in  connexion 
will!  the  Sleaford-stteet  scho  >1  Battersea,  for  the  School  Board  fur 
Loudon.— Mr.  T.  J,  Bailey,  Architect  :— 


w.  H Castle 

M'.  Hammond  

L.  W uiteliea  l St  Co 

W.  Akers  4:  Co 

Lathey  Bros 

C.  4c  F.  Kent.  Chelsea  • 
• Recommended  hy  the 


F'or  brick- 

cement.  add 
£33  19  4 


forks  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  193,  Kenninglon  I’ark-road,  S E.,  for 
Mr.  S.  BUiberg.  Mr.  J.  A.  ).  Wrolwaid.  architect 

41  Hall £i.S3'  IJ-  Marsland  £1.395 

H-  Biirman  4:  Son t.sio  |.  Hooper 1 ai>8 

J.  Fiord  1.455  1 Parsons '•’37 


9.559 


JohnShaddock  ...  7.680 

John  White  Fereday  7.566  ' 
Abtaha.i.  Delboidge, 


o o|  Camborne' 
• Accepted. 


SALISBURY.-For  the  erection  of  'hfee  houses,  Winchwtef- 
•reet  for  Mrs.  George  Mam.  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bothams,  C.t, 
architect,  39.  CasUe-street,  Salisbury,  'juintities  by  archit^t  :- 

Dibben-.-f. £t,4Xo  ol  E.  Witt  ............ ..£i,38i  10 

Kite  1.383  o Gilbert  Hams.  Uews- 

jlale 1,334  o road,  Salisbury*  ...  1.343  0 

Wort  4:  Way i.333  i>l  •Accepted. 

SEAF0RD-— For  drainage  works  at  Seaford,  Sussex,  for  the 
Seaford  Local  Board.  Mr.  B.  A.  Miller,  Surveyor 

E.  Steer £690  (Fry £9m 

Berry  6S3  I Bell .'T,'" 

lUper 633  I Saunders.  Bournemouth*  ..  S39 

• Acceoted. 

[Surveyor's  estimate.  £66t.] 


SHRE3\’SBrRY.— For  new  shop-front  and  alterations  to  No.  ?. 
Castle-street,  lor  the  British  Workman's  Public-house  Company. 
Messrs  A.  B.  Sc  W.  Scott  Deakin.  architects;  — 

Henry  Farmer £393  ' Henry  Price  £379 

Wra.  Bowdlet  4:  Co 350  : Richard  Price  4:  Sons XoS 

[AU  ofShrewsbury.) 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIEMS,  Ltd 

BATH, 

for  thb  proved  kinds  Of 

BATH  BTONB. 

FLUATI,  for  Hardening  and  Preserrlng 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marble*. 


BOBliTlNtl  STUN  is. 

CEAB.I.i:S  TB,ASE  b SONS, 

DOULTIXG,  SHBPTON.MALLE’ 
htm&on  Agent', 

E.  A.  "WILLIAMS,  16,  Cravea-at.,StraDd.W.< 


HAM  HILL  STONE: 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  special 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  cOLOt 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quic 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  deliver* 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  fre 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stok 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.i 


Williams,  i6,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  fADVj 


STOURHEAD  (WQts).— Accepfed  for  the  rextor.itinn  of  the 
ancient  " Bnsiol  High  Cross. " io  Stourhead  Park,  lor  Sir  Henry 
Hoare,  Bart-  Mr.  Charles  E.  Ponting,  F.S  A.,  architect, 
Locketirtge.  .Marlborough 


Hatrj'  Hems  Sc  Sous.  Exeter 


LONDON.— For  litting-up  shop  oremises.  143.  High-street.  Ken 
Fing’on.  for  thel'nited  Kingdom  Tea  Company.  Limited.  Mr.  A. 
•C.  Heoneli.  architect.  Forest  Hill.  S.E.  ; — 

Kendal.  Milne.  Sc  Co £954  I Holbway.  Bros £808 

Bunnan  4c  Sons 896  Johnson  4t  Co 70s 

Keitley 837  I Black  4c  Son  (accepted)  ...  ysi 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations,  repairs,  and  varicu 
ti  shops  and  houses  on  the  Rosemary  Estate.  Sheppeiti 
Jilington.  for  Mr,  W.  P.  Griggs 


John  Weibking  4c  Sons ••£553 


LONDON For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Police  Station  at 

South  Fulham,  for  the  Receiver  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District. 
Mr.  John  Butler,  Architect  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Thurgood  : — 

HoUoway  £1,940  1 Hart  Bros... ..  ' 

Senvenot  1.697  Grover  

Higgs  dcHUl  t.6j4  Lathey  

Oiiiiiighain  1.687! 


..£■.(32 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co., 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No,  27c. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES'  CONCRETE 


Aspbalte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La' 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4 
Poultry,  E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materials  f 
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Wooden  Architecture  of  Norway. 

HOUGH  Norway  has 
recently  become  a 
great  resort  for 
holiday-makers  from 
this  country,  yet  it 
may  be  doubted 
whether  the  country 
itself  and  its  insti- 
tutions are  much 
better  known  to  the 
English  visitor  than  they  were  twenty 
y-ears  back  - and  this  is  more  especially 
:he  case  in  regard  to  architecture,  as 
the  inhabitants  on  a beaten  " tourist 
rack  soon  lose  their  individuality  ; their 
licturesque  homes  make  way  for  the 
odging-house  and  hotel ; their  monuments 
jand  places  of  worship  are  “ modernised  ” with 
(the  stranger's  money,  and  even  their  institu- 
tions are  gradually  changed  or  only  artificially 
[kept  up  to  please  foreign  visitors.  For 
Jthose  visitors  to  Norway  who  wish  to 
(leave  the  beaten  track,  and  see  something 
jmore  of  the  indigenous  architecture  of 
(the  country  districts,  we  may  recommend 
an  interesting  volume  lately  published  at 
Berlin,*  " Die  Holzbaukunst  Norwegens.” 
of  which  Messrs.  Dietrichson  and  Munthe 
jare  the  joint  authors.  Dr.  L.  Dietrichson  is 
one  of  the  Professors  at  the  Christiania 
'university  and  the  leading  authority  on 
iNorwegian  archreology.  Mr.  H.  Munthe  is 
lone  of  the  architects  to  the  Christiania 
iBoard  of  Works,  whose  private  practice  has 
llately  been  considerably  increased  by  the 
sfrequent  ccom.missions  of  the  German 
(Emperor,  whose  new  chalets,  boathouses, 
l&c.,  are  apparently  now  all  to  exhibit  the 
; Norse  style. 

' “ Die  Holzbaukunst  Norwegens  ” contains 

I some  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  well-written 
ftext,  illustrated  with  about  two  hundred 
t ■carefully-executed  woodcuts,  as  well  as  some 
tgoodifull-page  photo-lithographs.  The  book 
is  divided  into  two  main  parts,  treating 
3 respectively  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
i architecture  of  the  country ; the  first  part 
1;  being  again  divided  into  a chapter  on 
i church  wotik,  and  another  on  utilitarian  erec- 
|tions.  The  section  on  modern  architecture 
t is  practicdJlj'  only  a series  of  illustrations  re- 
I presenting  work  by  the  leading  architects  of 


• “Die  Hobbaakunst  Norwegens  in  Vergangenheit 
Hind  Gegenwart."  By  Dr.  L.  Dietrichson  and  H.  Munthe. 
■Berlin  : .'£ch.i’st«r  & Budeb.  tS94. 


modern  Norway,  and  its  text  is  of  minor  im- 
portance. In  the  first  part  both  text  and 
illustrations  merit  equal  attention. 

Chapter  I.  of  the  first  part  has  the 
heading  “ Stabkirchen,"  and  is  practically 
an  abbreviated  German  translation  of  Dr. 
Dietrichson's  “ De  Norske  Stavkirker. 
This  standard  Norwegian  work  was 
essentially  an  archaeological  chronicle  of 
everything  referring  to  the  three  hundred 
wooden  churches  the  country  could  at  one 
time  boast  of.  In  the  German  chapter  the 
author,  however,  writes  more  popularly 
and  with  less  detail,  and  gives  pre- 
cedence to  the  still  existing  monuments. 
Their  number  is,  unfortunately,  now  but 
small,  practically  only  some  two  dozen,  and 
these  are  spread  all  over  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  inland  province  of  Hamar  ; but 
for  all  that,  though  the  usual  tourist's 
track  will  often  have  to  be  left,  even  the 
most  distant  of  them  are  tolerably  accessible 
off  the  Christiania-Throndhjem  Railway.  In 
18S4  some  few  were,  strange  to  say, 
removed  from  their  original  positions,  and 
are  now  to  be  found  at  more  convenient 
places  near  Christiania,  Bergen,  and  Thrond- 
hjem.  There  the  less  enterprising  tourist 
can  go  over  well-preserved  specimens  at  the 
price  of  sixpence  each,  and  hear  all  par- 
ticulars from  a “ guide  ” in  return  for  the 
usual  gratuity.  Ot  course,  the  Christiania 
Museum  and  other  Norwegian  collections 
also  contain  a number  of  pieces  from  the 
buildings  which  have  disappeared,  and 
many  of  the  churches  which  were  re-erected 
in  stone  contain  some  memento  of  their  pre- 
decessors ; but  these  exhibits  are  but  a poor 
substitute  for  the  complete  originals,  where 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  general  effect  was 
the  main  attraction.  However  interestin, 
the  detail  may  be  in  a certain  sense,  and 
however  much  we  may  sometimes  admire 
its  excellent  technique,  the  coarseness,  not 
to  say  vulgarity,  of  the  design  is  often  so 
predominant  when  we  examine  an  individual 
piece  of  the  work  closely  that  we  are  dis- 
appointed. To  enjoy  the  effect  of  a Nor- 
wegian wooden  church,  the  spectator  should 
stand  a hundred  yards  off.  He  should  also 
not  see  the  carefully-prepared  specimen  in 
the  suburb  of  a town,  but  those  which  stand 
in  their  natural  surroundings,  in  hilly  country, 
far  away  from  railways,  and,  if  possible,  with 
a group  of  the  native  population  in  their 
picturesque  costumes  close  at  hand. 


Intending  visitors  should  note  the  following 
list  of  wooden  churches  yet  to  be  seen  in 
their  original  positions.  There  are  two  at 
Grip  and  Kvernes,  both  near  the  coast  in 
the  Nordmijre  district  of  the  Province  ot 
Throndhjem  ; the  Rddven  church  is  up  one 
of  the  fiords  in  the  Romsdal  district  of  this 
province.  In  the  Sogne  district  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Bergen  there  are  churches  at  Urnes, 
Borgund,  Hopperstad,  and  Kaupanger.  All 
four  are  situated  far  up  the  Sogne  Fiord, 
quite  a hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
Ruldal  Church,  up  the  Hardanger  Fiord,  is 
in  a district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Bergen.  The  churches  at  Hitterdal 
and  Eidsborg  in  the  Thalemark  district  are 
the  only  two  remaining  in  the  Province  of 
Christiansand.  They  are  situated  due  west 
of  Christiania,  half  way  between  the  capital 
and  the  west  coast.  The  Province  of 
Christiania  has  some  specimens  at  Nore, 
Opdal,  and  Torpe.  The  first  two  are  in  the 
Numedal  district,  the  latter  in  Hallingdal. 
All  the  five  buildings  last  mentioned  are 
well  inland,  and  hence  less  easily  accessible 
than  the  others.  The  Province  of  Hamar 
has  seven  churches.  Five  of  these  are  in 
the  Valdres  district,  at  Hedal,  Reinli,  Hegge, 
Lomen,  and  Hurum  ; two  in  the  Gud- 
brandsdal  district,  at  Lorn  and  Ringebu. 
These  are  the  most  difficult  to  get  at.  as 
they  require  much  driving  and  walking  to 
reach  them,  The  most  important  buildings 
on  this  list  are  those  at  Hitterdal,  Borgund, 
Urnes,  Hopperstad,  Lorn,  and  Ringebu.  As 
their  situation  is  also  very  beautiful,  the 
student  will  certainly  do  well  to  visit  them. 

Of  the  buildings  so  conveniently  trans- 
ferred from  their  original  sites,  the  two  at 
Christiania  and  Throndhjem  alone  deserve 
attention.  They  were  brought  respectively 
from  Guldal  and  Gol. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  on  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  Norse  churches 
which  Dr.  Dietrichson  so  ably  describes.  It 
will  suffice  to  give  a few  particulars  of  the 
chief  monuments.  The  Hitterdal  Church 
has  a history  reaching  back  to  1315 
The  building  has  been  much  altered  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  after  practically  becom- 
ing a ruin,  had  to  be  throughly  restored  in 
1849.  This  “ restoration  ” having  been  done 
without  a thorough  knowledge  of  its  style, 
its  former  individuality  has  been  practically 
lost.  The  chief  dimensions  of  the  nave  are 
I 35L  ft.  by  32^  ft. ; the  choir  measures  20  ft. 
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square  ; the  main  ridge  of  the  church  is  53 
ft.  above  the  ground;  the  cross  in  the  turret 
is  83  ft.  high.  There  are  some  excellent 
specimens  of  wood-carving  on  the  doors. 

Borgund  Church,  of  which  we  give 
a plan  (see  Fig.  i),  is  perhaps  one  of  the 


/. — /*/.:«  rf  Bcrgttitd  Church, 
best  known,  owing  to  its  situation  on  the 
Christiania-Bergen  high  road.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best-preserved  buildings  of  its  kind, 
and  has  not  been  spoilt  by  any  injudicious 
restoration.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century*,  as  far  back  as  1 1 50,  though  there  is 
no  positive  proof  ol  its  existence  earlier 
than  1360.  There  is  little  doubt  that  some 
of  its  porches  and  turrets  were  added  at  a 
later  date,  but  otherwise  the  original  plan  is 
practically  undisturbed.  The  main  dimen- 
sions of  the  plan  are  4.2  ft.  by  32  ft.  for  the 
nave,  and  30  ft.  by  24.  ft,  for  the  choir.  The 
ruof-ridge  is  50  ft.  above  the  ground. 


Fig.  j. — A Capital  from  Gol  Church. 

we  illustrate  (see  Figs.  3 and  4).  one  from  the 
Gol  Church,  the  other  from  Hemsedal,  are 
examples  of  two  classes  of  ornamental  design 
to  be  found  in  a Norse  church. 

The  Gol  church,  of  which  we  also  .give 
an  elevation  and  plan  (see  Figs.  5 and  6), 


Fig.  4. — A Door  at  Hcmsodal  ChurcJu 

1S84  and  of  course  a "restoration”  was 
necessary.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  ex 
perience  gained  in  patching  up  othe 
buildings,  the  individuality  of  this  build 
ing  has  fortunately  not  been  lost,  and  i 
affords  us  an  excellent  example  of  its  style 
with  a most  varied  collection  of  woodcarvinj 
from  different  periods.  Some  fresco  wori 
by  the  Norwegian  peasant-painter  Kineberg 


The  church  at  JUrnes,  according  to  Dr. 


Dietrichson,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been 
built  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Our 
plan  (see  Fig.  2), 
shows  the  building 
as  it  now  stands,  but 
there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  church  for- 
merly covered  more 
ground.  It  has  an 
amount  of  curious 
barbaric  car\-ing,  the 
design  of  which  can 
in  no  way  be  com- 
pared with  the  re- 
fined specimens  at  the 
Hittertal  Church,  but 
its  quaint  emblems 
have  furnished  much 
matter  for  study  to  Fig.  2. 

the  ethnologist,  and  Plan  of  Urna  Church. 
are  hence  of  some 

permanent  scientific  value.  The  nave  mea- 
sures 28  ft.  by  2i|  It.  The  pieces  of  carving 


hjem  : King  Oscar  II.  had  it  removed  in 


Fig.  5. — Front  Elevation  of  Col  Church. 


Fig.  6. — Plan  of  Col  Church/ 
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the  elevation  we  reproduce  (see  Fig.  lo) 
unfortunately  does  not  do  the  building 
justice,  as  its  effectiveness  is  to  a great 
extent  dependent  on  the  grouping.  The 
main  outline  of  the  block-plan  is  in  H-shape. 
The  centre  part  is  lower  than  the  wings, 
and  contains  tlie  Emper(.)r’s  reception-room  ; 
tlie  right  wing  contains  the  Emperor’s  apart- 
ments, the  left  has  those  of  his  suite.  The 
details,  both  inside  and  out.  are  good — the 
carving  especially  so.  The  Emperor’s  apart- 
ments on  the  ground  fioor  consist  of  an  ante- 
room, 20  ft.  by  14  ft.  ; a sitting-room,  20  ft. 
square ; with  a loggia  and  a verandah.  Off  the 
sitting-room  is  the  aforesaid  central  reception- 
room,  which  measures  40  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and  is 
also  used  as  a dining-room.  On  tlie  first  floor 
is  a large  study,  bed-room  and  bath-room, 
with  a verandah.  These  rooms  have  their 
own  staircase,  and  are  reached  by  passing 
through  an  ante-room,  off  which  there  are  also 
offices  for  an  adjutant  and  a valet.  The  wing 
in  which  the  suite  has  its  apartments  contains 
four  rooms  on  the  ground-lloor  and  four  on 
the  first.  There  is  a separate  staircase,  and 
the  necessary  bath-rooms  and  offices  have 
been  provided  in  duplicate.  The  kitchen 
and  servants’  quarters  are  in  a roomy  base- 
ment. 

The  church  at  Rominten,  of  which  we- 
give  the  plan  (see  Fig.  11),  is  an  excellent 


we  find  this  “renaissance”  productive  of 
very  pleasing  results.  One  of  the  first 
examples  of  this  period  was  a villa  at 
Cliristiania,  designed  by  Mr.  Schirmer,  in 
1851.  A boat-house,  built  in  1867,  from 
drawings  of  Mr.  G.  Bull,  was  the  next. 
Other  examples  are  shown,  such  as  the  rail- 
way station  at  Sandviken  (1873).  also  by  Mr. 
Bull,  and  a hotel  from  Mr.  Thrap-Meyer’s 
design.  Previous  to  18S5  the  revivals  of  the 
ancient  style  were  some%vhat  amateurish, 
but  since  that  period  the  revival  architects 
have  thoroughly  got  up  the  ancient  style, 
and  the  work  has  been  well  done.  Mr.  H. 
Munthe,  the  joint  author  of  the  present 
book,  soon  became  known  as  a specialist, 
and  his  works  not  only  find  favour  at 
home,  but  also  abroad.  The  Holmskollen 
Hotel,  a two-story  building,  is  a good 
example  of  the  work  this  architect 
has  done  in  his  own  country,  This  building 
has  a frontage  of  about  100  ft.  Its  dining- 
room is  45  ft.  long,  the  drawing-room  35  ft. 
square,  and  yet  the  details  of  the  Norse 
style,  generally  associated  with  small  rural 
buildings,  do  not  look  out  of  place.  It 
lends  itself  excellently,  of  course,  to 
country  hotels  and  chalets ; and,  backed 
by  green  foliage,  even  looks  better  than 
our  own  half-timber  work.  Frognersaeteren, 
near  Christiania,  also  illustrated  in  the 
book,  though  a small  building,  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  work  of  its  kind.  Of 
buildings  Mr.  Munthe  has  carried  out  in 
other  countries,  those  for  the  German 
Emperor  are  the  best  known  and  most 
important.  Mr.  Munthe  built  the  Emperor’s 
boathouse  at  Potsdam,  his  new  chalet  at 
Rominten,  and  a church  at  the  same  place. 
All  these  are  illustrated  in  the  volume,  and 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  things 
among  the  plates  showing  modern  work. 

The  Potsdam  boat  - house  represents 
modern  Norse  architecture  of  the  simplest 
kind,  but  the  grouping  of  the  block  is 
picturesque,  and  the  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing is  very  suitable  to  its  purpose.  The  new 
case  chalet  at  Rominten  has  more  elaboration ; 


ites  from  1652.  The  “Lords  Supper,”  the 
Apostles,”  &c.,  are  among  the  subjects 
eated  by  this  rustic  artist,  and  a comparison 
ith  the  contemporary  work  of  other 
luntries  is  by  no  means  uninteresting 
he  dimensions  of  the  Gol  church  are  25  ft. 
7 21  ft.  for  the  nave.  io§  ft.  by  10^  ft.  for  the 
loir,  38  ft.  to  the  main  ridge,  and  62  ft.  to 
:e  top  of  the  tower. 

Dr.  Dietrichson's  second  chapter,  as  before 
•marked,  treats  of  utilitarian  buildings  only, 
he  old  examples  of  huts,  farmyards,  village 
fices,  and  the  like,  are  explained.  We 


JU'V  Rominten  ChnrcJi. 


Fig.  II. — Plan  of  the 

example  of  the  “ Norse  Renaissance.”  The 
individuality  of  the  old  work  is  not  lost,  but 
both  in  plan  and  detail  there  is  a marked 
improvement  on  what  can  b'e  seen  in  Norway. 
The  church  is  practically  used  as  the  Court 
chapel  to  the  chalet  described  above,  and 
the  Emperor  has  hence  been  provided  with 
a pew  near  the  altar  and  a separate  porch. 
This  place  of  worship  is,  of  course,  quite  a 
miniature  one,  but  certainly  a far  more  pleas- 
ing building  than  some  of  the  more  common- 
place types  of  brick  and  stone  churches 
freriuently  built  in  rural  districts;  still  more 
is  it  superior  to  that  terrible  class  of  erection, 
the  “temporary”  iron  church.* 


Htime  of  the  spread  of  German 
influence  in  Africa,  and  of  the 

development  of  a German  colonial 

policy.  At  other  times  it  is  the  introduction 
of  German  manufactures  into  various  markets 
which  have  hitherto  been  largely  a monopoly 
of  English  manufacturers  to  which  attention 
is  drawn,  and  sometimes  even  it  is  the 
competition  of  German  witli  English  goods 
in  our  own  country.  These,  however,  are 
only  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  increas- 
ing and  abounding  energy  of  the  German 
nation  obtains  vent  for  its  force  : it  is  visible 
within  Germany  itself  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 
No  one,  indeed,  can  doubt  that  the  creation 
of  a comparatively  homogeneous  German 
empire  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  has  done 
much  to  produce  not  ..merely  a national 
military  feeling,  but  also  a national  energy 
working  for  various  ends.  And  there  cannot, 
we  think,  be  the  smallest  donbt  that  Germany 
will  become  a much  more  serious  rherCantile 


* The  illustrations  to  this  article  are  reproduced,  by  per 
mission  Trom  Messrs.  Dietrichson  & Munthe's  book. 


Fig;  10. — The  German  E/nperoPs  neiv  Chalet  at  Rominten, 
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rival  01  Great  Britain  in  the  future,  and  that  complete  absence  ot  writing  accommodation 


if  workmen  and  capitalists  in  this  country 
fail  to  work  together  harmoniously,  or  are 
unable  to  perceive  the  importance  of  the  trend 
of  affairs,  they  are  likely  to  come  off  second 
best  ill  the  markets  of  ilie  world. 

The  energy  and  public  spirit  which  have 
received  so  marked  a stimulus  in  Germany 
is  very  apparent  in  the  erection  of  fine  public 
buildings  and  works  of  a similar  kind. 
Among  these — and  we  enumerate  one  or 
two  to  exemplify  our  statement  — one  of  the 
most  noticeable  is  the  great  central  station 
of  Frankfort,  which  was  completed  in 
1S89,  remarkable  not  less  for  us  admir- 
able arrangements  and  simplicity  than 
for  its  enormous  size.  It  is  significant  of  a 
principle  which  has  recently  been  worked 
out  in  practice  in  Germany,  and  which  is  sure 
to  receive  fresh  additions — namely,  that  of 
concentrating  the  various  lines  which  touch 
in  a great  town  in  one  central  station.  Un- 
questionably such  a concentration  is  hardly 
possible  in  this  country,  however  desirable 
it  may  be.  In  Germany  there  is  practi- 
cally a system  of  State  railways,  and  thus 
there  is  but  one  governing  body.  It  is 
obviously  absurd  that  in  London  the  three 
great  northern  lines  should  have  their 
separate  termini  within  a mile  of  each  other  ; 
but  it  is  an  anomaly  which  we  must  expect 
ill  a country  which  has  not  a State  railway 
system,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
counterbalanced  by  some  advantages.  The 
same  principle  has  been  carried  out  at 
Cologne,  where  there  is  now  a central 
station,  not  only  convenient  and  roomy  in  its 
internal  arrangements,  but  showing  exter- 
nally a desire  to  make  the  building 
worthy  of  an  important  town.  This  desire 
is  one  of  tlie  noticeable  features  of  the  day 
in  Germany,  and  it  must  to  some  extent,  we 
think,  be  attributed  to  the  sense  of  national 
pride  which  has  been  aroused  by  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  empire.  Frankfort  is,  after  Berlin, 
perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  this. 
We  need  not  refer  to  the  Opera  House, 
which  was  completed  and  opened  in  1880,  a 
work  well  known  to  our  architectural  readers. 
But  there  are  other  important  public  build- 
ings, such  as  the  Bourse ; at  this  very 
moment  a new  Post  Office  is  in  course  of 
erection  and  almost  completed  in  the  Zei), 
which  will  be  an  important  addition,  andavery 
necessary  one,  to  the  great  buildings  of  this 
city.  It  is  appropriately  surmounted  by  a 
winged  Mercury,  whose  freedom  of  movement, 
however,  appears  to  be  hampered  by  some 
unnecessary  drapery,  typical,  perhaps,  of  the 
red  tape  which  appears  to  be  inseparable 
from  all  Government  departments.  This 
determination  to  erect  buildings  worthy  of 
a great  empire  is  not.  however,  confined  to 
populous  cities  like  Frankfort — it  may  be 
seen  in  a comparatively  small  town  such 
as  Wiesbaden,  where  a large  new  theatre  is 
nearly  completed.  This  is  in  a Classical  style, 
w th  pediment  and  columns,  and  sculpture. 
Its  position  in  an  open  space,  with  gardens 
and  trees  around,  gives  it  an  importance 
which  would,  to  some  extent,  be  lost  were 
it  closed  around  by  other  buildings.*  But 
one  may  go  yet  lower  down  the  scale,  and 
take  the  post-offices  which  have  been  of  late 
years  built  in  small  towns  and  villages. 
These  are  always  roomy  and  well-finished 
inside,  and  have  ample  accommodation  for  the 
public  and  for  the  employees,  and  with  some 
attempt,  more  or  less  successful,  at  architec- 
tural effect  externally.  And  in  regard  to  these 
German  post-offices  we  may  well  call  atten- 
tion to  the  noticeable  difference  which  is 
at  once  evident  between  them  and  English 
offices.  In  Germany  facilities  are  given  for 
correspondence  to  the  public  inside  the 
office.  New  offices  are  nearly  always  built 
with  a commodious  hall,  in  which  is  placed 
a table  furnished  with  paper  and  blotting- 
pads,  and  chairs.  Thus  a person  can  buy  his 
postcard,  write  on  it  what  he  wishes,  and 
dispatch  it  as  conveniently  as  in  or  from  his 
office.  When  we  compare  this  with  the 


which  there  is  in  most  English  post-offices, 
and  the  beggarly  accommodation  which  is 
given  in  others,  we  may  well  ask  for  an 
energetic  Bureau,  and  not  a department 
like  our  Post  Office— a mere  division  of  the 
Treasury. 

This,  however,  is  a digression.  Our  intention 
in  alluding  to  the  new  German  post-offices 
was  to  cite  them  as  evidence  of  the  wide- 
spread national  attempt  in  Germany  to  make 
thetowns  worthy  of  the  first  European  empire. 
Of  Berlin  we  have  said  nothing,  for  in  the 
capital  it  is  natural  to  find  many  new  and 
important  buildings  ; it  is  in  the  cities  and 
towns  at  a distance  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment that  we  must  look  for  the  true 
evidence  of  the  general  national  feeling. 
Germany  has  conquered  in  war,  and  she  is 
determined  to  be  great  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
Public  attention  is  so  much  drawn  to  the 
extraordinary  efforts  made  to  keep  her  army 
at  the  highest  pitch  of  efficiency,  and  to 
fulfil  the  object  of  the  highest  military 
authorities  that  she  shall  be  “a  nation  in 
arms,"  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  way 
in  which  she  is  pursuing  objects  better 
in  tlie  estimation  of  many  than  the  crea- 
tion of  big  battalions  and  deadly  artillery. 
Yet  the  very  increase  in  her  towns,  and  the 
number  of  important  buildings,  and,  in  a 
word,  the  growth  of  material  and  commercial 
prosperity  are  actually  causes  which  tend 
toward  greater  armaments  in  Germany,  since 
the  preser\'ation  of  even  the  least  important 
building  in  a country  town  depends  in  a 
sense  on  the  armies  by  which  the  empire 
is  defended.  Everywhere,  indeed,  is  now 
visible  in  Germany  the  signs  of  an  energetic 
and  growing  nation,  youthful  in  the  way 
in  which  things  are  swept  and  garnished, 
and  vigorous  in  the  determination  to  create 
and  to  defend ; to  be  not  only  the  first  of 
military,  but  also  of  commercial  nations  ; to 
have  not  only  the  largest  and  most  efficient 
army  in  the  world,  but  great  material  pro- 
sperity within  its  territories. 


NOTES. 

|iT  has  now  been  finally  decided 


that  the  new  Imperial  Houses 
of  Parliament  at  Berlin  will  be 
opened  about  the  middle  of  this 


month,  and  the  members  of  the  Reichstag 
have  already  been  informed  that  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  Session  will  be  on  the 
25th  invt.  Nothing  has  as  yet  been  definitely 
decided  as  to  the  opening  ceremony,  and  it 
hence  appears  that  there  will  be  no  unusual 
display.  This,  we  understand,  is  due  to  the 
Emperor's  prejudice  against  Herr  Wallot's 
building.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  see 
what  is  the  opinion  of  Herr  Wallot’s  work 
outside  the  Imperial  entourage,  which  is 
believed  to  simply  echo  the  criticisms 
of  the  unpopular  Court  favourites,  Pro- 
fessor Begas  and  Herr  Ihne.  The 
Dresden  Royal  Academy  gives  Herr  Wallot 
the  most  coveted  German  professorship 
at  its  schools,  which  was  formerly  held  by 
Gottfried  Semper.  The  German  and  foreign 
architectural  societies  vie  with  one  another 
in  bestowing  distinctions,  and  the  educated 
laymen,  as  represented  by  the  University, 
confer  honorary  degrees  on  the  architect. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  the  work  may  be, 
those  who  judge  it  should  remember  that  the 
architect,  in  the  first  place,  was  under  the 
rule  of  a committee  that  never  knew  its  own 
mind,  and  was  constantly  changing  its  re- 
quirements. We  published  some  illustra- 
tions in  our  New  Year  s number,  taken  from 
the  models  of  the  design,  which  gave  an  idea 
of  the  general  arcliitectural  treatment  of  the 
building,  as  well  as  the  detail  elevation  of  a 
portion  of  the  fa9ade.  We  may  be  able 
shortly  to  giv’e  some  further  illustrations. 


washed  down  “ with  soda  and  water  or  pure 
water”  in  order  to  rid  the  stone  of  its 
coating  of  soot.  From  the  general  tenour  of 
Mr.  Haweis's  remarks,  one  might  suppose 
that  his  proposition  is  a novel  one,  whereas 
the  idea  has  been  mooted  times  outof  number. 
Indeed,  unless  our  memory  is  at  fault, 
portions  of  the  building  were  treated  in  this 
manner  some  years  since.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  well  known  by  everyone  who 
takes  an  interest  in  London  building  stones 
that  the  practice  of  periodically  cleansing 
the  surface  of  them  with  water  was  com- 
monly in  vogue  from  thirty  to  forty  years 
since.  Had  Mr.  Haweis  been  aware  of  this, 
and  had  he  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the 
reasons  why  this  “ cleansing  process 
has  been  more  or  less  abandoned,  he 
might  possibly  have  spared  himself  the 
trouble  of  raising  the  unnecessary  dis- 
cussion in  the  columns  of  our  contem- 
porary to  which  we  have  adverted.  W est- 
minster  Abbey,  too,  with  certain  statues 
along  the  line  of  route  from  St.  Paul  s arc 
recommended  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Fire  Brigade.  The  fact  is  that  oolitic  build- 
ing stones  and  all  others  that  are  fairly  ab- 
sorbent require  something  more  than  mere 
washing  to  render  them  white  again  aftei 
being  subjected  to  the  soot  and  dir 
of  London.  The  filth  gets  engrained  ii 
the  outermost  coats  of  the  stone,  ant 
anyone  who  has  paid  much  attentioi 
to  the  subject  knows  that  the  foreigt 
particles  are  often  encased  in  the  han 
skin  chemically  formed  on  the  exterioi 
The  precise  nature  and  origin  of  this  skii 
have  never  been  properly  investigatec 
though  some  attempts  have  been  made  i 
that  direction.  But  we  know  that  in  regar 
to  the  majority  of  limestones  it  is  formed  £ 
the  expense  of  the  substance  of  the  stoni 
On  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  the  initii 
quarry  water  is  drawn  by  capillarity  to  th 
surface  of  the  block  and  evaporates.  It  thei 
leaves  behind  a sort  of  deposit  compose 
of  mineral  matter  obtained  from  the  interit 
of  the  stone.  It  has  been  held  by  mo; 
competent  authorities  that  if  the  hard  skin  tin 
made  is  removed  it  will  never  again  forr 
That  it  protects  the  fabric  of  the  material 
beyond  question.  The  only  way  to  remoi 
it  would  be  by  scraping  it  off ; water  trom 
hose  would  be  powerless  to  do  so.  It  me 
well  be  doubted  if  the  periodical  washing  ■ 
some  stones  affects  their  durability  in  tl 
slightest  degree,  but  we  cannot  include  tl 
stone  of  St.  Paul's  in  that  category.  Supposii 
the  edifice  were  scraped  down,  the  proce 
would  have  to  be  continually  renewed  to  ke< 
the  surface  clean,  and  in  time  much  har 
would  result  from  tliat  alone.  Soot  is 
present  part  and  parcel  of  the  London  atm 
sphere,  and,  to  quote  the  words  of  a writer 
reference  to  this  matter,  you  “cannot  divor 
a building  from  its  surroundings.”  F rom  j 
artistic  point  of  view  it  is  very  questional 
whether  the  appearance  of  the  building  wou 
not  be  considerably  marred  by  cleansing 
scraping.  The  stone  would  present  a “ pate 
work"  appearance  when  finished,  and  0 
experiences  in  reference  to  the  Mansi 
House,  when  that  was  cleaned  down  soi 
time  ago,  are  not  encouraging— it  present 
a pitiable  sight  for  a few  years  until  it  h 
toned  down  again. 


* Some  further 
found  on  page  307. 


nrortnaiion  ab^ut  this  theatre  will  be 


■'HE  National  Free  Labour  Congn 


SEVERAL  letters  have  appeared  in  the 
Times  during  the  past  fortnight  with 


reference  to  a suggestion  made  by  the  Rev. 
H.  R.  Haweis  that  certain  portions  of  the 
exterior  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  should  be 


TK_ 

which  has  been  held  in  London  t 
week,  and  a short  report  of  which  appe; 
on  another  page,  was  very  well  represent 
by  provincial  delegates,  and  was  interest: 
both  on  account  of  the  unanimity  of  opin: 
of  the  Congress  and  the  statements  o 
tained  in  the  report  relating  to  the  grov 
of  the  Association,  The  picketing  syst 
practised  during  strikes  received  much  w 
merited  condemnation,  and  the  opinion 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbu^  in  this  connex 
is  of  interest,  for  the  interpretation  of 
present  law  cannot  be  in  accordance  w'ith 
views  of  the  framers  of  the  Bill.  The  m 
instructive  and  gratifying  fact  mentioned 
the  Congress,  however,  was  that  the  num 
of  workmen  registered  by  the  Associat 
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;ring  the  last  twelve  months  amounted  to 
,540,  and  that  its  total  membership  is  now 
[/er  51,000.  These  ligures  were  given  in  the 
jinual  report,  and,  if  they  are  correct,  and  we 
i;e  np  reason  for  doubting  them,  they  indicate 
lie  growth  of  an  intelligent  opinion  on  the 
hrt  of  working  men,  and  suggest  that  the 
lays  of  tyranny  of  the  new  trades  unions  are 
limbered.  The  genuine  expressions  of 
jjinion  (for  such  they  undoubtedly  were) 
j' some  of  the  delegates  as  to  the  extent  of 
iis  tyranny  were  sufficient  to  convince  any 
lipartial  hearer  of  the  immorality  and 
arrow-mindedness  of  those  responsible  for 
'it  tactics  of  the  unions,  and  we  believe  that 
' the  disastrous  effects  of  these  tactics  could 
properly  represented  to  the  average 
iorking  man,  he  would  consider  that  the 
jestionable  advantages  which  are  to  be 
liined  by  combination  are  of  less  moment 
;an  the  cruelty  and  wrong  which  they 
litail. 

'N  regard  to  the  closing  of  the  Empire 
. Theatre,  we  may  point  out  the 
j.llacy  of  requiring  a building  expressly 
uilt  to  suit  certain  requirements  to  be  cut 
bout  and  adopted  for  entirely  different 
urposes.  Mr.  Verity's  theatre  is,  from  an 
hchitect's  point  of  view,  in  no  way  suited 
[ir  the  alterations  desired  by  the  County 
loimcil.  The  lines  on  which  the  auditorium 
j'as  set  out  were  governed  by  the  owners’ 
pquirement  to  have  ample  promenade  room, 
nd  Jiof  to  obtain  a maximum  number  of 
ijats.  Here,  as  in  all  other  countries,  the 
^ome  of  this  class  of  theatre  is  not 
jitended  to  be  governed  by  the  actual  seat- 
jig  accommodation,  and-  nothing  but  the 
jntire  reconstruction  of  the  auditorium 
I'ould  make  it  possible  for  the  expense  of 
In  ordinary  performance  to  be  covered.  Part 
If  the  essence  of  a " Variety ’’ entertainment 
k a certain  freedom  of  restraint  as  to  seat; 
Iromenade-room  being  arecognised  necessity. 
|n  Austria  the  whole  lloor  of  the  auditorium 
s practically  a promenade ; the  seating 
jccommodation  being  in  the  restaurant 
pshion,  at  small  tables.  Tlie  open-air 
Variety  stages  at  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm 
'tlso  adopt  the  same  kind  of  unfettered 
Irrangement,  only  a few  fixed  seats  being 
|rovided.  It  is  impossible  for  a house 
l uilt  for  promenading  to  be  equally  suitable 
jor  full  seating  accommodation. 


colour.  The  architectural  details  are  carried 
out  with  a fineness  and  finish  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Furtwiingler,  so  far  unique.  The 
precision  with  which  both  its  inscription  and 
literary  tradition  date  it  will  upset  more  than 
one  recent  hypothesis,  especially  that  which 
would  date  back  the  /Eginetan  sculptures  to 
the  sixtli  century  b.c.  The  Athenian 
Treasury]shows  clearly  that  they  must  belong 
to  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  ; presumably 
the  temple  of  .dEgina  was  built  after  the  first 
attack  on  Athens, 489-487  b.c.  Further, 
the  metope  sculptures  at  Delphi  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  archaic  “ Acropolis  ” 
statues.  Those  of  the  " Cliios  ” type  have 
their  clearest  analogy  in  the  Delphian  metope 
heads,  and  must,  therefore,  presumably  have 
been  executed,  not  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
in  the  time  of  the  Peisistratidse,  but  in  the 
period  between  their  banishment  and  480 
B.c.  By  a similar  course  of  reasoning  we 
can  no  longer,  with  Dr.  Kalkmann,  place  tlie 
Olympian  sculptures  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  B.c. 


The  Art  Gallery  Committee  of  Man- 
chester has  arranged  to  hold  an  Arts 
and  Crafts  Exhibition,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
City  Art  Gallery,  in  April  next.  The  main 
objects  are  to  bring  together  a number  of  fine 
examples  of  industrial  art,  with  a view  to 
educate  the  public  taste,  and  to  identify  the 
actual  designers  and  skilled  workers,  in 
respect  of  the  exhibits  that  maybe sentin,  with 
the  works  exhibited.  The  Committee  invite 


hidden  orchestra,  whilst  the  small  string 
band  for  a Strauss  operetta  should  be  in 
view.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  close  on 
100,000/.  The  estimates  in  1892,  when 
Messrs.  Fellner  &.  Helmer’s  design  was 
accepted,  figured  at  79,500/.  The  only  com- 
plaint we  have  so  far  heard  of  is  the 
“sighting”  from  the  stalls,  where  the  rows 
of  seats  do  not  rise  sufficiently  behind  one 
another. 

An  interesting  Exhibition  of  Fireproof 
Construction  and  Fire  Tests  was  given 
by  Banks’  Fireproof  Construction  Syndicate 
at  the  St.  Pancras  Ironworks,  Belle  Isle, 
N.W.,  on  the  26th  ult.  In  the  case  of  the 
new  fireproof  door  brought  out  by  the 
syndicate,  a severe  test  was  applied  as  to  its 
fire-resisting  qualities.  The  invention  con- 
sists of  a suspended  ceiling  of  steel  lathing 
which  acts  as  the  fire-checking  material, 
being  coated  with  plaster.  Between  this 
ceiling  and  the  iloor  above  is  an  air  chamber 
tlirough  which,  by  the  use  of  air  bricks  in  the 
exterior  walls,  a current  of  air  is  allowed  to 
pass.  The  great  advantage  claimed  for  the 
invention  is  that  the  constructive  iion  or 
woodwork  is  not  in  contact  with  any  sub- 
stance reached  by  the  flames,  a moving  body 
of  air  acting  as  a non-conductor.  Above  the 
suspended  ceiling  are  concrete  arches  4 in. 
in  thickness  at  the  crown,  resting  upon  sheet- 
iron,  which  in  its  turn  is  supported  by  T 
irons  bent  to  the  curve  (see  illustration).  The 
total  thickness  of  the  floor  is  10  in.  to 


BANKS  PATBN-T  HOLLOW  nREPROCf  PLOOT 


OR.  FURTW.VNGLER  contributes  to  the 
current  number  of  the  Berliner  Philo- 
■of(ischc  I l-’ochcnschrift  a.  paper  on  the  signi- 
tcance — for  the  history  of  ancient  art — of 
Jhe  discoveries  at  Delplii.  His  remarks  on 
me  Sphinx  of  Naxos  will  interest  architects, 
j'he  Sphinx  is  supported,  it  will  be 
ilemembered,  on  a base  consisting  of  a huge 
iolumn,  surmounted  by  an  Ionic  capital, 
rhis  capital  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
l^istory  of  the  development  of  the  Ionic 
^'rder.  The  volute  and  the  cyma  are  still 

ilistinct  and  independent,  not  passing  over 
he  one  into  the  other,  and  this  supports  the 
jheory  long  ago  put  forward  by  Puchstein 
1“  Das  lonische  Capitell,”  18S7),  as  to  the 
development  of  the  Ionic  capital.  All  the 
ijmportant  portions  of  both  Sphinx  and  base 
[Have  been  discovered,  so  that  it  can  easily 
ij)e  put  together.  This  is  being  done,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  take  a cast  of  it,  which 
IS  to  be  set  up  in  the  Louvre.  The  Sphinx 
Itself  is  of  unmistakably  Samian  style,  and, 
:iis  is  usual  in  sculptures  of  that  school, 
IS  of  marble  from  Naxos.  Dr.  Furtwiingler 
jppposes  the  theory  started  by  Dr.  Sauer, 
that  this  Samian  style  took  its  rise  in 
'Naxos;  both  the  architecture  and  sculpture 
■point  to  Samos.  Of  even  greater  architec- 
itural  importance  is  the  “Treasury  of  the 
’Athenians,”  for  two  reasons — it  is  admirably 
■Iwell-preserved,  and,  as  we  have  before  noted, 
^securely  dated.  V\’ith  the  exception  of  the 
iilovvest  step,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Athenian  stoa,  is  of  rough  calcareous  stone, 
rthe  whole  structure  is  ot  Parian  marble,  the 
■metopes  of  the  finest  marble,  the  triglyphs  of 
a somewhat  inferior  quality  and  of  a bluish 


the  co-operation  of  employers,  trade  guilds 
and  societies,  and  of  others  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  artistic  industries,  with  the 
object  of  ensuring  an  exhibition  of  high 
merit.  Those  wishing  to  exhibit  can  apply 
for  a prospectus  to  tlie  Curator  of  the  City 
Art  Gallery,  Manchester. 


The  New  Court  Theatre  at  Wiesbaden, 
which  has  lately  been  opened  by  the 
German  Emperor,  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  Messrs.  Fellner  & Helmer's  many 
playhouses.  The  commission  was  the  out- 
come of  a limited  competition  against  Herr 
M.  Semper,  of  Hamburg,  and  Herr  Frentzen, 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  new  building 
will  seat  1,400  persons.  There  are  three 
tiers,  of  which  the  first,  or  lower  one, 
is  divided  up  into  boxes.  The  stage 
measures  about  80  ft.  by  65  ft.,  and  is 
intended  for  operas  and  spectacular  pieces 
as  well  as  plays.  Great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  stage  machinery,  which 
is  worked  by  hydraulic  power.  Herr  Brandt, 
the  Chief  Engineer  at  the  Berlin  Opera 
House,  is  responsible  for  this  department. 
He  has  also  introduced  a movable  orchestra 
floor,  which  can  be  raised  and  lowered 

I according  to  the  requiiements  of  a piece. 
Wagner’s  operas,  for  instance,  require  a 


in.  In  the  cheaper  forms,  the  T irons 
and  the  sheeting  are  dispensed  with,  the 
concrete  being  laid  on  temporary  centres. 
In  regard  to  the  actual  test  applied,  a small 
four-roomed  erection  had  been  constructed, 
the  floors  of  the  upper  story  and  the  partition 
walls  being  built  on  the  system  above 
described;  the  ground  floor  was  filled  with 
shavings  and  pitch-pine,  on  which  was 
thrown  petroleum,  the  whole  being  then 
ignited.  The  fire  burnt  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  after  which  it  was  extinguished. 
Unfortunately,  the  pyrometer  burst  at 
1,500  deg.  Fahr.,  so  tlie  ultimate  temperature 
was  not  gauged.  V\'hen  the  interior  w^as 
sufficiently  cool  to  allow  of  examination,  it 
did  not  appear  to  be  damaged,  the  ceiling, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  slight  cracks, 
being  intact,  and  the  shavings  placed  on  the 
floor  above  had  not  been  ignited.  l‘he 
syndicate  claim  for  this  floor  that  it  is  fire- 
proof, noise-proof,  light,  and  cheap.  As  no 
figures  have  been  issued  as  to  the  cost,  it  is 
impossible  to  compare  it  in  this  respect  with 
other  well-known  constructions. 


The  municipal  control  of  the  tramways 
in  Glasgow  has  hitherto  resulted  in  a 
loss.  It  is  true  that  they  have  not  long  been 
under  the  control  of  the  Corporation,  but 
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even  their  present  want  of  financial  success 
should  make  Corporations  very  _ careful 
before  they  make  such  undertakings  as 
these  public  property.  No  doubt  a smaller 
profit  is  sufficient  when  tramways  are  under 
public  control,  since  it  is  sufficient  to  pay 
the  interest  upon  any  capital  which  may  have 
been  raised  in  order  to  purchase  the  under- 
taking. But  the  public  expect  more  from  an 
undertaking  which  is,  so  to  speak,  their  own 
property  than  when  it  belongs  to  a private 
company,  and  there  will  certainly  be  a 
tendency  to  give  comfortable  Iraveliing  at 
the  expense  of  the  genera!  body  of  rate- 
payers. There  is  likewise  a vital  difference 
between  taking  under  municipal  control  the 
lighting  and  supply  of  water,  necessities  for 
all  classes,  and  the  means  of  locomotion, 
which  are  not  retpjired  by  all,  and  only  serve 
certain  jjarts  of  a city. 


by  Thomas  Lacey  and  Alice,  his  wife,  temp. 
Henry  II. 


IT  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  people 
of  Sunderland  should  consider  them- 
selves badly  treated  by  the  North-Eastern 
Railway  Company.  The  central  station  at 
that  town  is,  for  a place  of  the  size  and 
importance  of  Sunderland,  one  of  the  most 
inconvenient  in  the  country  ; and  the  rail- 
way company  appear  to  have  persistently 
turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  representations 
made  to  them  from  time  to  time  as  to  the 
great  need  for  improved  accommodation. 
Many  stations  at  large  towns  have  been 
enlarged  and  improved  of  late  years, 
but  the  stimulus  of  competition  appears  to 
be  sometimes  needed  in  addition  to  the 
growing  retiuirements  of  the  traffic.  That 
Sunderland  still  has  to  be  content  with  the 
old  inadequate  low-level  station  may  be 
taken  as  an  illustration  of  this.  The  North- 
Eastern  Co.,  who  are,  at  present,  secure 
from  opposition  in  that  town,  are  apparently 
unwilling  to  incur  any  expense  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  the  inhabitants  are  driven  to  seek 
the  intervention  of  the  Board  of  1 rade  in  the 
matter.  A large  meeting  was  held  on  Monday 
last  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor,  at 
which  this  course  was  recommended  and 
unanimously  approved.  The  Corporation 
were  also  authorised  to  appeal  to  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners,  but  it  is  rather  doubtlul 
if  this  body  would  have  power  to  interfere. 


■\  \ :^E  read  that  Mr.  Cobbold  has  bought 
\ V Christ  Church,  at  Ipswich,  as  a 
gift  to  the  burgesses.  This  old  house 
stands  on  the  site  of  Trinity  Priory,  in 
St.  Margaret’s  parish,  whose  history  is 
somewhat  obscure.  Norman  de  Gastrode, 
or  Fitz-Eadnoth,  is  popularly  believed  to 
have  established  here  some  Black  Canons 
of  St.  Augustine,  circa  ii77-  The  priory 
having  been  burnt,  John  of  Oxford,  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  rebuilt  it  in  the  following  reign. 
King  John  endowed  Christ  Church  with  the 
lands  and  profits  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
Saviour,  in  Ipswich.  The  priory,  valued 
at  88/.  6^.  9^/.  per  annum,  was  suppressed 
in  view  ot  founding  Wolsey’s  Colleges 
at  Tpsvvich  and  Oxford,  but  its  revenues 
were  not  so  appropriated,  and  after  the 
Cardinals  disgrace  were  bestowed,  in 
1544,  upon  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  Knight,  who 
pulled  down  the  buildings  and  erected 
the  existing  house  in  their  stead.*  Pope, 
it  will  be  remembered,  did  the  same 
thing  with  Bermondsey  Abbey,  building  for 
himself  a house  there  with  the  materials  of 
the  abbey.  He  also  refounded  Durham 
College,  Oxford,  as  Trinity  College,  in  1554. 
Christ  Church  passed  subsequently  to 
Leicester,  Viscount  Hereford,  and  from  his 
successor  to  Claude  Fonnereau,  in  whose 
family  it  continued  for  a long  while.  At  a 
meeting  in  Ipswich  ten  years  ago  of  the 
Suffolk  Institute  of  Archteology,  a member 
stated  he  had  seen  a stone,  inserted  in  the 
wall  of  the  entrance  into  the  Chapter  House 
of  Oxford  Cathedral,  being  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  college  Wolsey  set  up  at 
Ipswich  in  place  of  the  Black  Friars 
monastery  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  founded 


The  Exhibition  ot  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Oil  contains  the  usual 
proportion  of  interesting  to  uninteresting 
works;  perhaps  some  of  the  former  show 
more  force  and  interest  than  usual.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
this  of  the  President's  contributions;  his 
‘‘Autumn”  (241'  is  a half-length  with  even 
less  than  tlie  usual  amount  of  expression  in 
the  face,  and  not  the  usual  amount  of  colour 
effect  and  picturesqueness  in  the  costume  ; 
and  as  to  Sir  J.  Linton’s  landscape  “An 
Autumn  Day”  (333)  one  positively  cannot 
tell  what  he  is  driving  at.  Among  the  strong 
points  in  the  first  room  are  Mr.  Brangwyn's 
powerful  and  boldly-handled  scene  “ A 
Trade  on  the  Beach  ’ (17)  somewhere  in 
North  Africa,  with  the  negro  heads  standing 
out  against  the  sandy  background  (the 
texture  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  very  loosely 
indicated),  in  a manner  rather  reminding  one 
of  some  of  Professor  Muller’s  works  which 
used  to  be  familiar  objects  at  Mr.  Wallis’s 
Gallery.  Mr.  Kennington’s  “ Pierrette  ” 139) 
is  a clever  study  of  a head  in  strong 
light,  but  not  a thing  quite  worth  Mr. 
Kennington’s  efforts.  Mr.  Hope  M’Lachlan, 
in  “Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night”  (54),  has 
attempted  to  make  a picture  out  of  an  in- 
dication of  a rough  sea  in  a dark  night;  the 
difficulty  is  to  convey  the  appearance  of 
water  where  there  is  hardly  any  reflected 
light ; it  is  almost  attempting  an  impos- 
sibility, and  the  picture  is  interesting  as  an 
experiment  rather  than  in  any  other  sense. 
A noble  landscape  by  Mr.  Wimperis,  “ Cart- 
ing Gravel  ” (95),  and  “ A Dorsetshire  River  ” 
(105),  by  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson,  are  among 
tiie  best  thing.s  in  the  exhibition.  Mr. 
Cotman’s  “A  Threatening  Sky”  (115).  is 
rather  a bold  sketch  than  a picture,  but  his 
“Steaming  into  Lincoln”  (517).  in  tin-  third 
room,  is  a really  fine  work  in  laudscape- 
painting. Among  works  in  the  second 
room  may  be  named  Mr.  Dollman's  “Her 
Father ”(200),  Mr.  Frampton's  “Sunset.  Rye” 
(229),  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes's  “ Paul  Church 
Tower”  (258),  a rural  road  scent;  with  a 
tower  in  the  distance;  Mr.  Fraser’s  pic- 
turesque boat,  going  before  the  wind  in  the 
“Straits  of  Malacca”  (299).  Mr.  Shannon’s 
“ The  Purple  Stocking  " (308),  a curious  “side 
elevation,”  as  one  may  call  it,  of  a female 
figure  with  a brass  salver  hung  up  forming 
a kind  of  aureole  round  the  head — a very 
interesting  study  in  colour.  In  the  third 
room  Mr.  Fantin-Latour’s  “Aurore”  is  a 
fine  broadly-treated  study  of  a figure  with 
masses  of  floating  hair  rising  through  the 
clouds.  In  this  room  have  been  hung 
together  in  one  corner  a choice  collection  of 
curiosities  of  impressionist  and  Whistlerian 
tendencies,  some  of  them  hideous  in  colour ; 
tlie  only  thing  among  them  worth  anything 
is  Mr.  Grier’s  little  study  called  “Early 
Morning,”  with  the  lights  of  fishing-boats 
faintly  reflected  in  calm  sea.  Mr.  Fowler’s 
“Under  the  Hollow-hung  Ocean  Green” 
(447)  is  an  interesting  nude  figure-study 
treated  in  an  imaginative  manner. 


* By  another  account  Sir  Edmund  Withipooi  built  it,  ir 


by  deceased  painters.  H.  Bright  and  Danby, 
hung  close  to  it.  These  memorials  of  a past 
school  of  art  arc  curious  indications  of  the 
length  of  road  travelled  since  they  tvere 
painted. 


The  point  of  attraction  in  Messrs,  Tooth 
& Sons’  Winter  Exhibition  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  little  works  by  Mr.Tadema 
that  we  have  ever  seen,  “Past  and  Present 
Generations  ” (26),  two  figures  on  a terrace 
which  is  adorned  witli  a row  of  carved  ter- 
minal heads  in  marble.  In  the  truth  of  the 
lights  and  shadows  on  the  marble  the  artist 
has  almost  surpassed  himself,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  sculptured  heads  and  the 
two  living  ones  gives  an  additional  piquant 
charm  to  the  scene.  The  collection  includes 
Sir  F.  Leighton’s  “ Summer  Slumber,”  which 
was  in  the  last  Academy  exhibition,  and 
several  others  that  were  seen  there,  as 
well  as  various  other  paintings  of  a high 
average  of  merit.  M.  Binet’s  landscape, 
“Near  Rouen "(88),  is  a very  beautiful  and 
delicate  work,  rather  unusual  in  style,  and 
gains  additional  effect  by  contrast  with  two 
landscapes  of  the  old  “ melodramatic  ” type, 


'^’'HE  exhibition  at  Mr.  Maclean’s  Gallery 
i includes  a lite-size  lion  by  Mr.  j.  M. 
Swan,  a grand  piece  of  drawing  but  some- 
what feeble  in  the  head,  looking  like  a tamed 
and  civilised  lion.  A comparatively  small 
picture  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Johnson,  showing 
Salisbury  Cathedral  as  the  central  point  in  a 
calm  and  sunlit  landscape,  reminds  us  plea- 
santly of  his  larger  work  on  the  same  subject 
(but  from  a different  point  of  view)  which 
was  one  of  the  best  landscapes  in  this  year's 
Academy.  The  exhibition  includes  works 
by  Messrs.  Binet,  Wimperis,  Seiler,  tNc.  \ 
among  others  a forcibly  painted  archi- 
tectural scene,  “ Venice,”  by  M.  Jos6  Villegas. 


The  collection  of  “representative”  works 
by  Anton  Mauve  at  the  Goupil  Gallery 
is.  in  the  sense  of  that  adjective,  a good  one, 
for  it  illustrates  the  most  characteristic  quali- 
ties of  his  art.  He  is  an  artist  who  has 
been  rather  over-rated  in  consequence  of  the 
effect  produced  by  one  or  two  exceptionally 
original  and  successful  paintings  which 
became  widely  known.  But  he  repeats  the 
same  note  very  often,  and  not  always  so 
powerfully  as  in  the  exceptional  pictures 
referred  to.  His  broad  style  of  handling  is 
always  the  same  in  its  merits,  and  is  quite 
removed  from  the  commonplaces  of  art ; bul 
in  seeing  a numbar  of  his  pictures  togethei 
one  is  equally  struck  with  the  “dirty  ’ coloui 
of  many  of  them,  and  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  sunshine.  They  seem  to  weigt 
on  the  spirits,  and  depress  one  like  a dull 
day  in  actual  weather.  “ The  Flock  Grazing  ’ 
(28}  is  the  only  one  in  the  collection  whicl 
seems  to  show  a glimpse  of  sunlight ; every- 
thing else  is  a weary  grey.  The  compositior 
is  always  good  and  suggestive,  but  one  comes 
away  from  the  exliibition  with  the  feeling 
that  one  Mauve  is  enough  at  a time. 


UNDER  the  title,  “The  Changes  it 
London  Building  Law,”  IMessrs.  E. 

F.  N.  Spon  will  have  ready  almost  imme- 
diately a small  book  consisting  of  { 
critical  analysis  of  the  new  London  Build- 
ing Act,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham.  It  will 
give  the  substance  of  the  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Builder,  with  considerabU 
revision  and  some  new  matter,  and  wi| 
contain  some  diagrams  illustrating  ths 
operation  of  the  “horizontal  line”  anc 
“diagonal  line”  in  determining  the  height  0; 
buildings  under  the  Act,  and  also  a list  o 
the  thicknesses  of  walls  required  under  the 
Act,  reduced  to  the  form  of  a schedule  similai 
to  that  in  the  1855  Building  Act,  so  as  to  ht 
read  at  a glance,  in  place  of  the  curabroui 
writing  out  of  these  provisions  in  the  ne\^ 
Act. 


DOORWAY  OF  HOUSE,  CIHC.AGO. 

Tins  is  one  of  the  late  H.  II.  Richardson*! 
characteristically  treated  doorways,  in  a privalj 
house  facing  the  lake  at  Chicago.  The  house  i 
quite  a plain  structure  otherwise,  the  exterio 
decorative  treatment  being  concentrated  on  th( 
doorway.  The  illustration  is  from  a sketch  b; 
Mr.  Oscar  Tolhurst,  an  American  draughtsmai 
and  etcher  now  resident  in  London. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  question,  so  long  studied  and  continiiall; 
adjourned  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  seenrs  t( 
have  entered  into  a new  phase  which  will  perhap 
be  decisive.  The  present  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  M.  Barthon,  whose  recent  visit  to  Englam 
has  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  inferiority  0 
Paris  in  regard  to  means  of  transport,  hat 
resolved  to  defend  the  new  scheme  with  all  hi! 
energy,  and  wishes  particularly  that  everything 
shall  be  completed  by  1900.  That  would  beeasj 
enough,  for  the  plans  are  entirely  drawn  out,  anc 
theoretically  one  might  commence  to-morrow 
But  the  approval  of  the  Chambers  and  th( 
Municipal  Council  is  necessary.  We  hav< 
already  explained  the  reasons  for  the  hostility  0 
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j latter  assembly  to  an  innovation  which  would 
;et  the  economical  and  financial  conditions 
the  City  of  Paris,  by  diminishin'j  the 
eipts  of  the  octroi  and  the  value 
house  property.  Thence  will  arise  the 
icial  difficulties  the  Government  will  encounter, 

4 the  discussion  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
bastion,  which  the  Municipal  Council  is  at 

!3ent  examining,  from  the  threefold  point  of 
V of  finance,  street  maintenance,  and  work 
eath  the  street-level,  in  regard  to  which 
great  network  of  sewers  will  have  to  be 
dified  at  many  points.  We  have  also  described, 
ts  main  features,  the  new  route  proposed.  We 
d only  add  here  that  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
/ will  include  two  main  lines  of  route,  A and 
D intended  to  unite  the  two  principal  branches  of 
sc  Ceinture  Railway,  and  two  other  lines  not 
la:  determined,  and  not  even  submitted  to 
^•quiry.  We  can  only  hope  that  by  1900  the 
and  B lines,  crossing  each  other  from  north  to 
j.ith  and  from  east  to  west,  and  their  con- 
Wsions  with  the  Ceinture,  will  be  completed. 

I lat  will  be  one  step  gained.  The  line  A, 
ifinching  out  of  the  Nord  Railw’ay  line  at  the 
yint  Marcadet.  will  run  under  the  tenth,  third 
nd  first,  and  fourth  arrondissements,  will  cross 
i-3  Seine  on  a viaduct,  above  the  Pont  Sully, 
lid  after  having  traversed  the  quarters  on 
i?  left  bank,  will  join  the  new  prolongation 
B the  Sceaux  Railway  to  the  Luxembourg, 
will  have  thirteen  stations  on  its  route.  The 
B,  branching  out  of  the  Vincennes  line, 
•|d  also  crossing  the  Seine  on  a viaduct  near 
be  Care  d’Orleans,  will  arrive,  after  nine  stations 
illy,  at  the  proposed  station  “Des  Invalides,” 
( z future  terminus  of  the  Moulineaux  line, 
h rich  will  eventually  become  the  centre  for  the 
* tins  from  Brittany  and  for  the  State  Rail- 
t ly,  which  have  at  present  such  cramped  accom- 
I )dation  at  the  Mont-Parnasse  station.  These 
ilo  main  lines  will  have  four  points  of  connexion 


at  the  Lyons,  Orleans,  Sceaux,  and  Champs  de 
Mars  stations,  and  by  this  system  the  movements 
of  travellers  in  Paris  will  be  provided  for 
by  eight  complete  circuits  on  which  the  various 
trains  will  be  able  to  succeed  each  other,  during 
the  time  of  the  exhibition,  at  intervals  of  three 
minutes.  As  to  the  two  other  possible  lines  not 
yet  determined  on,  the  one,  according  to  the 
scheme  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  is  to 
unite  the  Care  de  I'Est  with  the  Ciare  de  la 
Bastille,  by  an  elevated  road,  with  a connexion 
with  line  B ; the  second,  which  will  be  entirely 
underground,  will  branch  from  line  A,  with  a 
double  connexion  both  with  the  Halles  and  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  will  Join  the  existing  Auteuil 
line  at  the  Gare  St.  Lazare. 

Such  is  the  system  offered  by  M.  Barthon  for 
the  approval  of  the  Municipal  Council,  the 
realisation  of  which  implies  the  consent  (exceed- 
ingly doubtful)  of  our  rediles  ; unless  the  Govern- 
ment decides  to  step  in  and  carry  out  the  scheme,  in 
the  interests  of  the  general  public,  without  regard 
to  minor  interests.  The  State  has  undoubtedly 
the  power  to  do  so. 

The  preparations  for  the  future  Universal  Exhi- 
bition, from  which  we  arc  now  only  separated  by 
five  years,  begin  seriously  to  occupy  public 
opinion.  In  regard  to  the  competition,  the  con- 
tinually-increasing number  of  competitors  will 
require,  for  the  public  exhibition  of  the  designs,  a 
considerable  space,  and  they  will  probably  be 
placed  in  the  Palais  de  ITndustrie,  when  the 
“Exposition  du  Livre  ” has  terminated.  This 
general  preoccupation  about  the  exhibition  shows 
itself  also  among  the  Slate  manufactories,  which 
desire  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  new  century 
by  an  exhibition  of  exceptional  importance.  Thus 
the  Sevres  manufactory  wishes  to  organise  its 
own  exhibition  in  an  entirely  new  fashion. 
Recent  researches  have  enabled  it  to  recover  a 
method  in  porcelain  manufacture  which  permits 
of  most  varied  application  of  colour,  and  on  the 


basis  of  this  new  procedure  the  management  pro- 
poses, instead  of  installing  its  exhibition  in  the 
interior  of  the  main  building,  as  in  18S9,  to  erect 
a special  building  offering  to  architects  the  most 
novel  resources  in  colour  decoration,  and  which 
will  form  in  itself  a specimen  on  a large  scale  of 
the  work  jiroduced  in  the  Sevres  ateliers. 

The  designs  for  the  competition  which  the 
Municipality  has  opened,  for  the  Ledru-Rollin 
group  of  schools,  are  at  present  on  view  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  ; thirty-one  architects  have  taken 
part  in  the  competition.  The  first  prize  has  been 
awarded  to  MM.  Bourgeaud  and  Lecardonnel, 
the  second  to  MM.  Bevicre  and  Lefevre,  and  the 
third  prize  to  MM.  David  de  Penanrun  and 
Gregoire.  There  are  few  designs  that  are  either 
remarkable  or  signed  by  well-known  names  ; 
we  may  mention,  nevertheless,  those  of  MM. 
Hennequin,  Morin  - Goustiaux,  Bonnier  and 
Pienon,  Gaston  Trelat  and  Lepouze,  which 
merit  special  notice. 

Among  the  special  competicions  organised  by 
the  municipal  administration  is  that  for  the 
purification  of  the  Seine  water  ; 142  com- 

petitors have  put  in  their  claims,  and  the 
committee  of  examination  has  just  commenced 
its  labours.  Another  Municipal  competition  will 
shortly  be  opened  for  the  best  means  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smoke  from  steam-engine  furnaces.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  Municipality  of  Paris  that 
questions  of  hygiene  are  the  objects  of  its  special 
attention  : thus  it  has  only  recently  prepared  a new 
regulation  in  regard  to  the  sanitation  of  Paris, 
which  provides  that  in  every  house  built  in  Paris 
there  must  be  one  water-closet  for  each  set  of 
apartments,  or  for  every  three  rooms  let  separately, 
with  a sufficient  and  permanent  water-seal,  and  a 
.supply-cistern  amply  sufficient  both  for  cleansing 
the  basin  and  for  carriage  to  the  public  sewer. 
The  same  regulation  stipulates,  besides,  that  there 
should  be  separate  trapped  drains  for  slop-drainage 
and  for  rain-water.  The  requirements  relating  to 
the  number  of  water-closets  and  their  efficient 
drainage  apply  to  all  houses  to  lie  built  thence- 
forth, and  may  be  demanded  in  the  case  of  houses 
already  built,  if  considered  necessary  for  their 
sanitary  condition.  There  are  other  regulations 
in  regard  to  house  drainage  and  connexion  with 
the  sewers  which  will  only  come  into  force  in 
process  of  trial  and  in  accordance  with  specia. 
orders  of  the  Council  during  the  course  of  the 
next  three  years,  after  which  time  all  cesspools 
and  other  systems  at  present  in  use  must  be 
disinfected  and  destroyed,  and  everything  be 
drained  direct  to  the  sewer. 

These  regulations,  of  which  we  have  given  a 
general  summary,  have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Sanitary  Engineers’  Department,  whose  inten- 
tions are  excellent,  but  who  have  made  a 
mistake  in  not  having  first  consulted  architects. 
The  result  is  that  there  are  serious  omissions,  and 
in  consequence  serious  difficulties  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  regulations.  The  diameter  and  con- 
struction of  the  drain-pipes,  and  their  connexion 
with  the  sewer,  have  been  carefully  specified,  but 
nothing  is  said  about  the  construction  of  the 
“ Cabinets  d’Aisances,”  the  section  of  the  basins, 
and  other  important  points.  The  absence  of  any 
precise  directions  of  this  kind  will  allow  the 
proprietor  to  put  up  anything  he  pleases  in  anv 
fashion  he  likes,  so  long  as  he  satisfies  the  regula- 
tions as  to  connexion  with  the  sewer.  Nor  is  any 
account  taken  of  the  deficiency  of  water  supply 
to  which  Paris  is  often  subject  in  the  height  of 
summer.  In  that  case,  unless  the  amount  of  public 
water  supply  is  considerably  augmented,  it  will  in 
some  quarters  be  quite  impossible  at  times  to 
ensure  proper  carriage  to  the  sewer.  Other 
criticisms  might  be  made,  all  tending  in  the  same 
direction,  and  leading  us  to  regret  that  the 
“Service  de  I'Assainissement  ” did  not  consult 
some  experienced  architects  in  drawing  up  regula- 
tions which  are  of  such  great  importance. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  congratulate  the 
Administration  on  the  new  department  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  the  last  year  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  under  the  title  of  “ Easier  Sanitaire.”  This 
service  is  for  the  houses  of  Paris  what  the  service 
of  the  “ Easier  Judiciaire”  is  for  individuals. 
Every  house  has  its  own  file  of  papers  complete — 
classed,  labelled,  and  indexed  according  to  district 
and  street.  Each  set  of  papers  includes  a minute 
description  of  the  i'.ouse,  with  sketches  to  the 
scale  of  yjiVos  well  as  its  dimensions,  the 
number  of  blocks  cf  building  and  of  courts, 
the  method  of  drainage,  the  service  of  water  laid 
on,  and  the  number  of  separate  tenements.  A 
special  paper  gives  the  statistics  of  the  principal 
contagious  diseases  (consumption,  typhus,  diph- 
theria, small-pox,  cholera,  &c.).  Another  paper 
states  the  disinfections  carried  out  by  the  Adminis- 
tration in  the  case  of  contagious  diseases,  and  the 
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record  is  completed  by  the  sanitary  inquest,  by  the 
result  of  scientific  enquiries  and  analysis  carried 
out,  and  by  the  record  of  the  works  which  have 
been  carried  out  by  order  of  the  “ Commission 
des  Logemenls  Insaluores,”  It  ia  calculated  that 
it  will  take  five  years  to  bring  the  “ Casier 
Sanitaire ' ’ entirely  up  to  date  ; it  will  then  include 
about  92,000  separate  records  of  houses.  It 
already  includes  9,000  houses  minutely  described, 
and  40,000  records  in  regard  to  contagious 
diseases  and  disinfections  carried  out.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  Senate  has  recently  had  under 
its  consideration  a law,  already  passed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  headed  “ Trotection  de  la 
Sante  Publique.” 

Leaving  the  subject  of  hygiene,  important  if 
not  very  interesting,  for  those  of  art,  we  find  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  the  exhibition  of  the 
designs  for  the  Janvin  d’Attainville  competition, 
which  has  just  been  decided.  As  we  have  already 
mentioned  in  previous  years,  the  competition  is 
in  two  sections — historical  painting  and  landscape. 
In  the  first  section  the  subject  was  a tympanum 
over  a door,  with  a central  circular  panel  illus- 
trating the  glorification  of  poetry.  We  are  sorry 
to  say  that  the  works  exhibited  were  exceedingly 
poor,  both  in  idea  and  execution.  Nevertheless 
the  ]irize  and  first  medal  have  been  awarded  to 
M.  Robert  Dupon,  pupil  of  MM.  Delaunay  and 
G.  Moreau.  The  landscape  competitors  had  to 
represent  a river  with  wooded  banks,  in  early 
morning  light,  near  a town,  the  houses  of  which 
were  to  show  in  the  distance.  Here  the  com- 
petitors have  been  more  successful,  especially 
M.  Amcdce  Buffet,  pupil  of  MM.  J.  Lefebvre  and 
C.  Robert- I 'leury,  who  obtained  the  first  prize. 

The  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  has  just  selected 
the  artists  who  will  take  part,  in  1895,  in  the 
Chenavard  competition,  who  must  send  in  their 
works  from  the  first  to  the  15th  April  next.  The 
following  are  the  architects  selected,  and  the 
works  that  they  propose  to  execute  : — M.Chitllot, 
“Bridge  at  the  Mouth  of  a River”;  M.  Bigot, 
“A  Temple  to  Glory”;  M.  Lecardonnel,  “A 
Buildinf*  for  Horse  Shows”;  Bernard, 

“Private  Chapel  for  a Chateau”;  M.  llL-raud, 
“A  Carthusian  Convent.”  In  connexion  with 
the  Academie  de.s  Beaux-.\rts,  we  should  also 
mention  the  architectural  pupils,  MM.  Jaiissey 
and  Bernard,  who,  as  the  most  successful  during 
the  year,  have  obtained  the  Jean  Leclaire  prize. 
We  may  add  also  that  M.  _ Pillet  has  _ been 
appointed  as  Professor  of  Civil  Construction  at 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  in  place  of 
M.  Trclat,  who  had  completed  his  term  of  office. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  a few 
words  in  reference  to  the  Exhibition  “ de  la 


of  view,  and  the  report  goes  on  to  state  that 
much  benefit  must  result  from  these  students 
meetings,  by  which  means  the  Committee  and 
the  younger  men  are  brought  into  touch  with  the 
teaching  work  of  the  Association.  The  Committee 
records  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  marked 
increase  in  the  numbers  attending  the  ordinary 
general  meetings,  and  also  the  improvement  in 
the  financial  position  of  the  Association  as  com- 
pared with  last  Session.  The  Committee  have 
viewed  several  premises,  but  hitherto  none  have 
been  found  suitable,  but  the  matter  is  still  under 
consideration  ; the  need  for  additional  accommo- 
dation is  greater  than  ever.  The  attendance  in 
the  Studio  and  classes  has  been  generally 
silisfactory,  particularly  as  regards  the  nurnber  of 
students  in  the  Studio  and  classes  in  Divisions  I. 
and  II.  The  Committee  regret  to  report  un- 
favourably with  regard  to  the  number  of  students 
in  Divisions  III.  and  IN  . This  poor  attendance 
indicates,  they  think,  the  necessity  of  re-arranging 
these  divisions.  The  Committee  also  refers  to 
the  falling  off  in  the  attendance  at  the  summer 
visits. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt  next  proposed  the  adoption 
of  the  balance-sheet  and  accounts.  The  main 
feature  was  that  they  had  not  only  been  able  to 
pay  the  expenses  for  the  past  Session,  but  had 
made  up  to  the  general  fund  the  amounts  taken 
from  it  to  meet  the  deficits  of  the  past  two  years. 
The  result  was  that  the  Association  started  the 
present  Session  with  a clean  sheet.  He  would 
also  like  to  move  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  auditors, 
Messrs.  Lonsdale  and  Sim,  for  the  trouble  they 
had  taken  in  auditing  the  accounts.  The  balance- 
sheet  shows  an  expenditure  for  general  purposes 
of  1,904/.  14s.  6d.,  in  which  is  included  the  sum 
of  148/.  I2s.  9d.  carried  to  premises  and  general 
fund  account.  The  income  of  1,904/.  I4S._  6d. 
includes  763/.  17s.  for  members  subscriptions, 
199/.  10s.  for  entrance  fees,  and  912/.  7s.  6d.  for 
students’  fees.  The  premises  and  general  fund 
account  shows  donations  of  150/.  4s-  bd.,  while  a 
balance  of  S32/.  15s.  iid.  is  carried  forward. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  agreed  to. 

Voles  of  thanks  were  also  passed  to  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  late  Conversazione,  to  the 
manager  of  the  Queen’s  Hall,  to  Mr. ^ Phene 
Spiers  and  other  exhibitors,  and  to  Mr.  Sim,  the 
lion.  Sec.  of  the  Entertainment  Sub-Committee. 

Several  donations  to  the  library  were  announced, 
and  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  givers. 
Medals  and  Prizes. 


Studio,  1st  Year:  Mr.  R.  F.  Summers,  silver 

medal  ; Mr.-  F-  O.  Cummins,  bronze  medal,  zni 
I'Vrir.-  Mr.  J.  P.  Clark,  silver  medal;  .Mr. 
Stratton  and  Mr.  F.  Taylor,  bronze  medal,  yd 
Year:  Mr.  C.  C.  Winmill,  silver  medal  ; Mr. 
W.  C.  Waymouth,  bronze  medal. 

Session  1892-93. 

-/  •/  ^[edal : Mr.  W.  B.  Dawson. 

Lecture  Side,  Division  I. : Mr.  T.  E.  .-Xfibolt, 
silver  medal;  Mr.  G.  B.  lloole.  bronze  medal 
Division  I!.:  Mr.  C.  de  Gruchy,  silver  medal ; Mr. 
E P Wheeler,  bronze  medal.  Division  Ilf. : 

A.  Sledman.  silver  medal;  Mr.  A.  G.  Bewes.  bronze 
medal.  Division  11'.:  Mr.  W.  K.  Shirley,  silvei 
medal : Mr.  M.  G.  Pechell.  bronze  medal. 

Studio  Side.  Division  HI.:  Mr.  C.  C.  Brewer, 
silver  medal ; Mr.  M.  F.  W.  Bunney,  bronze  medal 
Division  IV.:  Mr.  W.  C.  Waymouth,  silver  medal 
Mr.  A.  E.  Henderson,  bronze  medal. 


Certificates. 

Division  /.  .•  Mr.  T.  F.  Green,  Greek  and  Roman 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett,  Materials  and  Consiructicw 
Mr.  S.  L.  Crosbie,  Perspective  ; Mr.  P.  J.  Groom 
Elementary  Physics.  

Division  II.  : Mr.  T.  E.  Abbott,  English  .Nrcb; 
lecture ; Mr.  S.  Perkins,  Materials ; Mr.  A.  t 
Henderson.  Elementary  Ornament  and  Colon 
Decoration;  Mr.  C.  W.  Surrey.  Stresses  and  .Mram: 

Division  III.:  Mr.  C,  de  Gruchy.  History  » 
Architecture  ; Mr.  t'.  de  Gruchy,  Materials  . Mr.  f 
de  Gruchy,  Geology;  Mr.  C.  tie  Gruchy,  .Sanitai 
Science.  , , . . 

Division  IV.:  Mr.  -N.  W.  I-icld.  Profession 
Practice. 

Extra  Suhiect. 


Mr.  R.  T.  Grove,  Plain  and  Solid  Geometr] 
Mr.  C.  W.  Surrey,  Land  Surveying  ; Mr.  S.  Perkin 
Chemistry;  Mr.  A.  E.  Henderson,  Mr.  1*.  ] 
Hockings,  Modelling. 

The  Chairman  next  delivered  the  followii 
address : — 

President's  Address. 


in  reicieiicc  10  me  ..........  — 

Fleur,”  which  has  just  been  opened  at  the 
5 Petit  Gallery.  It  would  have  been  a 


Georges  Petit  Gallery.  It  would  have  been  a 
happy  idea  to  illustrate  “The  Flower”  in  Us  double 
use  as  symbolism  and  decoration,  as  it  has  been 
used  and  interpreted  by  different  nations : 
symbolical  in  ancient  Egypt  and  India,  naive 
and  merely  ornamental  in  Romanesque  and 
Medieval  architecture  and  Mediarval  books.  It 
might  then  have  been  traced  through  the  Renais- 
sance period  and  down  to  the  present  day,  when 
it  has  become  an  important  element  in  female 
costume.  But  this  the  organisers  of  the  exhibi- 
tion referred  to  have  failed  to  perceive.  They 
have  merely  got  together  a medley  of  furniture 
textiles,  lace,  and  pictures,  in  which  Bowers 
have  been  introduced  (some  of  the  latter  signed 
by  Delacroix,  Courbet,  Corot,  and  Paul  Huet), 
along  with  porcelain,  metal- work,  See.,  all  bundled 
together  without  any  meihoil.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  do  better  than  this,  and  the 
exhibition  is  a disappointment. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION; 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Architectural  Association  was  held  on  the 


01  me  --viciiiici-iuiai  - 

26th  uU.,  in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  Mr.  E.  W. 


inaiiiuic  ijui-.o..  ........ , 

dounlford  (Pnesident)  in  the  chair 
Annual  Report, 

Mr.  E.  S.  Gale  proposed  the  adoption  of  the 
report  for  Session  1893-94-  The  report  will  be 
found  on  p^es  147  to  166  of  the  new  “Brown 
Book,”  and  from  it  we  learn  that  the  Committee 
held  thirty  meetings  during  the  Session,  that 
ninety-six  new  members  were  elected,  four  were 
le-instated,  and  that  the  losses  by  death,  resigna- 
tion, and  other  causes  amounted  to  ninety-eight, 
leaving  a net  increase  of  2,  the  total  number  of 
members  being  1.131-  innovation,  which  has 
had  good  results  so  far,  has  been  the  holding  of 
a meeting  of  class  secretaries  for  the  discussion  of 
Architectural  Association  matters  from  their  point 


The  Chairman  then  presented  the  medals  and 
prizes.  He  stated  that  they  included  the  medals 
for  some  years  past,  caused  by  the  delay  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  had  kindly  offered^  to 
supply  a new  design.  The  design  not  having 
arrived  it  had  not  seemed  fair  to  keep  the  various 
winners  waiting  any  longer. 

Session  1S93-94. 

A.  A.  Medal  (and  Books)  : Mr.  G.  Lucas. 
Measured  Drawings  Prize:  Mr.  J.  Allen. 

Hon.  .Mention  Measured  Drawings  Prize : Mr. 
A.  J.  Stratton. 

Essay  Prize:  Mr.  C.  de  Gruchy. 

('ales  Seholarskip  : Mr.  J.  Hunt. 

Travelling  Studentship  (Bronze  .Medal):  Mr. 
C.  C.  Brewer. 

Oliver  Prize:  Mr.  T.  F.  Green. 
lecture  Side:  Division  I.  : Mr.  S.  L.  Crosbie, 
silver  medal;  Mr.  P.  J.  Groom,  bronzemedal ; 
Mr.  H.  A.  Douglass,  hon.  mention.  Division  II.  : 
Mr  S.  Perkins,  silver  medal ; Mr.  T.  E.  Abbott, 
bronze  medal  ; Mr.  H.  T.  Bromley.  hOn.  mention. 
Division  III.  : Mr.  C.  de  Gruchy.  silver  medal ; 
Mr  J K Stark,  bronze  medal ; Mr.  A.  Wood,  hon. 
mention.  Division  IV.:  Mr.  J.  P.  Clark,  silver 
medal ; Mr.  .A.  J.  Stratton,  bronze  medal ; Mr.  H.  I. 
Potter,  hon.  mention. 

Studio  Side:  Division  /..-Mr.  P.  J.  Groom, 
certificate  and  books ; Mr.  H.  W.  Tonies,  certificate 
and  book  ; -Mr.  F.  L.  H.  Fleming  and  Mr.  S.  L. 
Crosbie,  bon.  mention.  Division  II.:  Mr.  1.  k. 
Green,  silver  medal  and  certificate ; Mr.  H.  C. 
Trimnell,  bronze  medal  and  certificate ; Mr. 
George  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Lees.  hon.  mention. 
Division  III.  : Mr.  /L  C.  Dickie,  silver  medal  and 
certificate  • Mr.  -A.  Wood,  bronze  medal  and 
certificate;  Mr.  T.  P.  Dobson,  hoi.  mention. 
Division  IV.:  Mr.  J.  P.  Clark,  silver  medal  and 
certificate ; Mr.  M.  G.  Pechell.  bronze  nKdal  and 
certificate ; Mr.  A.  E.  Henderson  and  Mr.  AL  F.  W. 
Bunney,  hon.  mention. 

List  of  Medallists,  Session  1891-2. 
Travellinti  Studentship : Mr.  T.  A.  Sladdin. 

A.  .Medal:  Mr.  .A.  H.  Clark. 

Lectures.  \st  Year:  Mr.  F.  S.  Hammond,  silver 
medal:  Mr.  G.  E.  Boys,  bronze  medal.  2nd  year: 
Mr  C.  C.  Brewer,  silver  medal;  Mr.  J.  R.  Stark, 
bronze  medal,  zrd  Year:  Mr.  P.  R.  Smith,  silver 
medal ; Mr.  .A.  J.  Johnson,  bronze  medal 


Twelve  months  ago,  when  first  Ihadthehono 
of  addressing  you  as  your  President,  the  thoug 
that  it  would  fall  to  my  lot  to  do  so  a secoi 
time  never  entered  my  mind.  Fortnightly  durl 
the  whole  of  last  Session  it  was  your  fate  to  list 
to  my  views  upon  a variety  ot  widely  differi 
subjects,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  your  powi 
of  endurance  that  you  should  have  re-elected  1 
for  a second  year  of  office.  My  best  thanks  i 
due  to  you  for  the  great  honour  conferred  up 
me  by  my  re-election,  an  honour  which  v. 
perfectly  unsought  and  not  less-unexpected.  T 
duties  of  a President  of  the  Architectural  Assoc 
tion  occupy  no  little  of  his  time,  lime  whi 
occasionally  is  very  difficult  to  find,  and  in  so: 
other  respects  his  lot  is  not  entirely  a hap 
one.  But  there  are  compensating  adyantag 
One  makes  many  friends,  and  is  the  recipient 
much  kindness  during  one’s  term  of  office,  ant 
is  pleasant  to  be  sure  of  receiving  warm  supp 
from  not  only  the  officers  and  committee  but  fr 
the  Association  as  a body,  whenever  such  supp 
is  required.  I am  very  grateful  that  it  is  so,  s 
desire  to  thank  you  all,  and  especially  the  h 
secrctarie.s  and  committee,  most  sincerely  for  . 
support  so  given,  without  which  no  Presid 
could  cany  on  his  duties  with  any  degree  of  sa 
faction.  When  I say  you  have  always  suppor 
me,  1 mean  “well,  nearly  always,”  for  th 
remains  in  my  memory  one  occasion  during  : 
Session  when  you  turned  upon  your  President  \ 
committee  (or  at  least  the  majority  of  the  cc 
mittee)  and  defeated  us  upon  a division  by  I 
votes  to  one.  That  you  were  wrong  in  refusin| 
admit  women  to  our  classes  I am  perfectly  si 
neither  do  I doubt  that  you,  or  most  of  you,  ’ 
sooner  or  later  regret  that  decision. 

While  women  are  allowed  and  encouraget 
work  side  by  side  with  men  in  all  other  branc 
of  art,  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  ofart  edi 
tion,  it  Is  a bad  thing  for  us  that  we  should  h 
denied  them  the  same  facilities  for  the  stud; 
architecture  as  we  have  ourselves.  It 
edifying,  however,  to  note  the  high  moral  t 
which  the  opposition  assumed,  although  it 
possibly  a little  odd  that  the  men  (or  som« 
them)  who  sternly  deprecated  the  presence 
their  classes  of  young  women,  unless  duly  alien 
by  fully  qualified  chaperones,  are  the  same  rt 
who  up  the  river  or  at  dances,  or  wherever  op] 
tunity  occurs,  will  dare  much  to  carry  on 
same,  or  similar,  young  ladies  to  the  n 
secluded  nooks  they  can  find,  as  far  as  poss 
from  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  then  hated  chapen 
At  least  I am  told  they  do. 

But,  apart  from  this  one  mistake,  I am  exo 
ingly  clad  to  say  that  the  past  Session  has  be« 
most  successful  one,  perhaps  the  most  succ« 
we  have  had  under  the  present  order  ot  tfii. 
The  Studio  and  classes  generally  have  been  ' 
well  attended,  excepting  in  Division  I\  and 
work  done  has  been  distinctly  good.  In  a i; 
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ijority  of  the  classes  the  first  man  has  gained  knew  him  well  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  we 
bre  than  the  80  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  shall  see  him  no  more  in  this  world,  never  more 
imber  of  marks  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  a hear  his  infectious  laugh  ; for  of  all  men  he 
lok  prize  in  addition  to  his  certificate,  while  in  seemed  to  have  a superabundance  of  life,  health, 


veral  cases  he  has  obtained  the  full  number 
lotted  to  the  subject.  This  is  very  gratifying, 
is  also  the  fact  that  of  the  96  new  members 
ho  joined  our  ranks  during  last  Session, 
less  than  73  joined  either  the  classes  or 
udio,  and  that  there  were  78  students  who  took 
) complete  courses  of  lectures  and  classes,  40  of 
em  being  in  Division  I.,  25  in  Division  II.,  and 
j in  Division  III.  As  regards  those  who  are 
ally  making  use  of  our  educational  course  as  we 
ish  it  to  be  used,  and  who  alone  can  obtain  the 
11  benefit  of  it,  you  will  be  interested  to  know 
at  of  the  students  who  worked  in  Division  1.  in 
!ssion  1892-3,  14  moved  into  Division  II.  in 
rssion  1S93-4,  while  7 moved  from  Division  II. 
to  Division  III.,  and  2 from  Division  III.  into 
'ivision  IV.  It  was  my  hope  that  more  students 
ould  have  seen  the  advantage  of  this  gradual  and 
stained  progress  from  one  division  to  another  ; 
it  this  is  an  improvement  upon  last  year,  and 
e trust  the  improvement  may  increase,  for  only 
can  the  best  results  be  obtained. 

The  continued  want  of  appreciation  of  Division 
has  been  very  fully  considered  and  discussed 
i the  Committee,  with  the  result  that  it  has 
:en  temporarily  abandoned,  the  subjects  hitherto 
mtained  therein  being  either  treated  as  extra 
ibjects,  or  room  found  for  them  in  other 
v’isions.  It  is  proposed  to  re-establish  it  at  the 
St  opportunity. 

There  is  improvement,  also,  in  the  competition 
ir  our  prizes.  Six  designs  were  submitted  for 
le  Architectural  Association  Medal,  while  kir. 
rewer  carried  off  the  Travelling  Studentship 
ilh  a set  of  drawings  of  unusual  merit  ; and 
■though  only  one  entered  for  the  Essay  Prize 
dr.  de  Gruchy),  the  sub-committee  reports 
lat  his  production  is  most  meritorious, 
id  well  deserves  the  prize.  The  Architectural 
fnion  Company’s  prize  was  not  awarded,  neither 
'as  that  offered  by  Mr.  James  Brooks.  With 
iference  to  this  last,  I am  under  the  impression 
lat  the  subject,  one  bay  of  the  vaulting  of  the 
ithedral  at  Oxford,  was  somewhat  too  difficult, 
ecessitating,  as  it  did,  the  use  of  scaffolding  and 
•dders,  as  well  as  residence  in  Oxford.  Mr. 
rooks,  has,  however,  kindly  allowed  me  to  set 
le  subject  for  the  coming  year,  and  intending 
jmpetitors,  of  whom  I hope  there  will  be  many, 
’ill  find  it  not  only  interesting,  but  easily  acces- 
ble  with  ordinary  appliances,  and  within  easy 
lach  of  London,  so  that  a few  summer  Saturday 
’ternoons  will  be  sufficient  for  the  work. 

I would  again  strongly  impress  upon  all  our 
udents  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
jmpeting  for  the  various  prizes,  intelligent  study 
f existing  work  being  of  all  things  the  most 
jsential  to  the  success  of  an  architect,  and  may 
remind  them  of  the  importance  of  studying  the 
anstruction  and  indicating  the  joints  of  wood  and 
:onework  carefully  and  correctly  upon  their 
rawings.  It  would  please  me  very  much  to  see 
le  number  of  competitors  for  each  prize  largely 
acreased. 

One  cause  of  complaint  which  I made  last  year 
•ou  have  removed  entirely.  The  attendances  at 
ur  fortnightly  ordinary  meetings  have  been  very 
,ood,  the  di-scussion.s  frequently  quite  animated, 
.ml  this  has  afforded  me  much  pleasure.  My 
banks  are  siiecially  due  to  the  members  of  the 
discussion  Section  for  their  valuable  assistance  in 
"he  matter,  and  to  the  various  gentlemen  who 
■‘ead  the  exceedingly  interesting  papers,  which, 
jioubtless,  were  in  a great  measure  the  cause  ol 
he  improved  attendance.  If  you  examine  the 
irBrown  Bonk  you  will  see  in  the  Syllabus  of 
iN'Ieetings  that  our  papers  for  this  Session  are,  if 
S(30ssible,  of  even  greater  interest  than  those  of  last, 
i ind  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  will  show  your  appreciation 
Jsf  this  fact  by  attending  in  even  greater  numbers. 
iV'ou  will  find  papers  on  subjects  ]5urely  artistic 
ind  subjects  which  are  more  particularly  practical ; 
Kamongst  others,  we  have  provided  for  your  delec- 
*,tation  one  in  which  “ Specifications  ” are  treated 
ilof  from  two  points  of  view — the  builder’s  and 
the  architect’s.  The  names  of  Messrs.  Walter 
pCrane,  Stathaiu,  and  Pile,  Stirling  Lee,  John 
:.Belcher,  and  Pomeroy,  are  sufficient  guarantee  of 
Jthe  quality  of  the  material  prepared  for  you. 
i;Might  I suggest  that  you  should  look  up  the 
^various  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Brown  Book 
tibefore  the  meetings,  and  come  prepared,  not  only 
to  ask  questions,  but  to  afford  information. 
i!  One  of  our  most  popular  lecturers  has  gone 
. from  amongst  us  during  the  last  few  days.  John 
ilLoftus  Robinson,  hon.  amateur  photographer  to 
the  Architectural  Association,  died  on  the  12th 
: of  this  month,  of  typhoid  fever.  For  those  who 


and  good  spirits.  On  the  annual  excursion  he 
will  be  immensely  missed,  for  his  never-failing 
flow  of  amusing  stories  and  the  enthusiastic  manner 
in  which  he  threw  himself  into  every  kind  of  fun, 
helped  largely  to  make  the  excursions  the  great 
success  they  have  been.  His  photographic  records 
of  each  visit  were  most  valuable,  and  he  always 
exhibited  the  greatest  energy  and  industry  in 
making  them.  He  was  the  first  President  of 
our  Camera  Club.  To  all  here  he  was  known 
by  his  amusing  lectures,  containing  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  descriptions  of  the  parts  of 
England  visited  by  the  Association,  superbly 
illustrated  as  they  were  by  views  produced  from 
his  own  photographs.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
fill  up  the  blank  his  premature  death  has  caused, 
and  very  long  before  his  memory  is  forgotten. 

We  have  also  to  regret  the  recent  decease  of 
Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth.  He  was  always  a good 
friend  to  the  Architectural  Association,  and  to  his 
kind  offices  we  are  indebted  for  the  generous 
donation  of  50/.  from  the  Clothworkers’  Company 
to  our  general  fund. 

During  last  Session  the  Association  was  actively 
employed  in  the  consideration  of  the  new  Building 
Act  for  London,  for  which  purpose  a special  sub- 
committee was  formed  and  held  frequent  meetings. 
We  entered  an  appearance  against  it  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
. made  a determined  effort  to  obtain  the  aboli- 
of  the  clauses  respecting  parapets  to 
party  - walls  so  far  as  relates  to  dwelling- 
louses.  In  this  work  our  past  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Cariie,  look  a very  active  part,  and  spared 
neither  time  nor  money  to  achieve  our  ends.  In 
the  opinion  of  most  impartial  observers  he  fully 
proved  his  contention  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  carrying  party-walls  above  the  roofs  of 
ordinary  dwelling-houses,  but  with  the  present 
and  late  heads  of  the  Fire  Brigade  against  him 
we  failed  to  carry  the  point.  This  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  for  all  of  us,  especially  those  who 
live  in  the  suburbs,  or  daily  traverse  them  in  the 
train,  must  know  how  extremely  unsightly  they  are 
in  small  houses,  and  what  constant  sources  of 
expense  and  damage  to  their  interiors.  Although 
we  failed  in  this  point  we  were  more  successful  in 
others,  and  we  may  at  least  congratulate 
ourselves  that  the  new  Act  is  a great  improve- 
ment upon  its  predecessors,  and  removes  many 
irritating  restrictions  under  which  architects 
suffered. 

Vei7  much  lime  and  consideration  have  been 
given  by  both  the  Committee  and  a special  Sub- 
committee to  the  scheme  originated  by  Mr.  Owen 
Fleming,  for  the  better  technical  education  of 
London  workmen  employed  in  the  building  trades. 
Our  communications  on  the  subject  with  the 
various  City  Companies,  the  trades-unions,  and 
other  bodies  have  received  general  approval,  and 
with  your  consent  a preliminary  Conference  will 
shortly  be  held,  at  which  all  the  above- 
mentioned  bodies  will  be  represented.  When 
the  subject  was  first  broached,  the  paper  London 
was  good  enough  to  criticise  our  action  with  a 
good  deal  of  disfavour ; but  as  it  was  evident  that 
it  entirely  misunderstood  our  intention.^,  no  one 
troubled  to  reply.  They  seemed  to  think  it  was 
an  endeavour  upon  the  part  of  architects,  whom 
they  were  good  enough  to  call  “a  most 
notoriously  ill-educated  profession,”  to  patronise 
the  workmen,  and  advised  us  to  look  to  ourselves 
first.  Well,  no  one  can  say  that  the  Association 
has  neglected  the  education  of  architects.  That 
has  been  our  great  object  for  over  fifty  years,  and 
for  a good  many  years  past  we  have  been  fairly 
successful.  Our  system  is  not  yet  perfect,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  but  it  is  as  good  as  we 
know  how  to  make  it  for  the  present,  and  we 
shall  endeavour  to  improve  it  still  more  as  time 
goes  on.  So  having  done  our  best  for  ourselves, 
we  naturally  desired  to  help  the  workmen 
with  whose  co-operation  we  are  beautifying 
more  or  less,  according  to  our  abilities,  the  face 
of  Great  Britain.  We  have  no  desire  to  patronise 
them  (why  should  we  ?),  but  merely  to  treat  them 
as  fellow  workmen  with  a common  object.  In 
helping  them  we  are  helping  ourselves,  for  beau- 
tiful workmanship  may  go  far  to  redeem  a bad 
design,  while  a good  design  may  suffer  immensely 
from  bad  workmanship.  The  architect  is  the 
chief  workman,  but  absolute  success  in  any  build- 
ing can  only  be  obtained  by  every  workman  of 
every  trade  employed  upon  it  doing  his  very  best, 
and  uniting  in  a common  effort  to  make  the  build- 
ing in  all  its  parts  perfectly  beautiful  and  perfectly 
strong.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  are  approaching 
the  Conference,  and  if,  as  I believe,  the  other 


workmen  understand  this,  we  may  hope  to  pro- 

duce some  beneficial  results. 

Gentlemen,  in  my  address  last  Sessioii,  I 
ventured  to  give  you  some  advice  upon  various 
matters  connected  with  our  art,  profession,  or 
trade,  and  the  different  methods  of  practising  it. 
Various  papers  were  good  enough  to  print  my 
remarks,  and  now  I can  refer  you  to  them,  and 
say,  like  the  gentleman  who  desired  to  economise 
time  in  his  devotions,  “them’s  my  sentiments.” 
I have  no  desire  to  retract  or  alter  anything  then 
said,  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  upon  which 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a little  more. 

It  is  within  my  recollection  that  I advised 
young  archilects~by  which  I mean  very  young 
architects,  for  all  architects  under  sixty  are  young 

•to  take  any  work  that  may  chance  to  come 


their  way,  so  long  as  it  be  honest  and  ^at  _aU 
remunerative,  whether  it  be  “light  anci  air 
cases,  “dilapidations,”  sanitary  work,  or  any 
other  lowly  undertaking.  As  a fact,  these  things 
pay  very  much  better  than  more  pleasant  anil 
artistic  work,  as  may  be  easily  seen  by  comparing 
the  incomes  earned  by  the  lordly  surveyor  with 
those  made  by  the  mere  architect,  and  the  palace 
inhabited  by  the  former  with  tlic  humble  home  of 
the  latter.  I also  ventured  to  advise  the  afore- 
said very  young  architect  to  pay  no  heed  to  the 
discussions  as  to  whether  his  calling  be  a_  trade, 
a profession,  or  an  art,  but  to  simply  do  his  level 
best  in  whatever  work  he  undertook. 

But  now  I want  to  remind  him  that  although 
the  surveying  work  referred  to  is  by  no  means  Ip 
be  despised,  and  is  indeed  very  profitable,  that  it 
is  only  to  be  regarded  by  him  as  a means  to  an 
end,  and  that,  let  it  be  called  what  it  may, 
architecture  not  only  is  an  art,  but  the  greatest 
amongst  arts.  It  happens  that  it  is  not  what  may 
be  called  a popular  art,  and  it  neither  obtains 
honours,  nor  indeed  any  recognition  from 
royalty  or  the  other  powers  that  be,  nor 
does  it  command  the  same  remuneration  _ from 
the  British  public  that  the  arts  of  painting 
and  sculpture  do.  But  this,  considered  in 
the  right  light,  may  possibly  be  an  advantage. 

A well-known  ecclesiastical  writer  has  put  it  on 
record  that  “ the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,”  and  this  is  most  true  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
art;  indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  “the  love  of 
money  is  death  to  all  art.”  Now,  a successful 
painter  is  very  soon  in  receipt  of  a large  income, 
is  invited  into  society,  and  in  consequence 
becomes  an  R.A.,  and  more  or  less  of  what  is 
vulgarly  called  a “social  swell.”  Then  comes 
the  end,  so  far  as  his  art  is  concerned,  for  to 
keep  up  his  newly-acquired  position  he  paints 
not  what  he  knows  to  be  good,  nor  the  best 
that  is  in  him,  but  what  he  knows  will  sell,  pot- 
boilers in  fact,  or  supplements  for  the  Christmas 
numbers  of  the  illustrated  papers,  and  so  keeping 
his  position  he  probably  degrades  his  art.  \ e 
cannot  serve  Art  and  Mammon.  Now  we 
are  not,  at  least  not  yet,  beset  with  these 
temptations.  The  public  does  not  run  after 
architects  and  compete  for  the  honour  of  em- 
ploying them.  It  would  never  occur  to  the 
vast  majority  of  them  that  architecture  is  an  art, 
although  we  may  gratefully  admit  that  the  number 
of  the  intelligent  few  who  do  so  regard  it  is  on 
the  increase,  ^■ery  few  indeed  know  a good 
building  from  a bad  one,  and  they  pay  us  our  5^- 
per  cent,  commission,  equally  willingly  nr  un- 
willingly as  the  case  may  be,  whether  it  be  for 
designing  a brick  warehouse  or  a church  full  of 
elaborate  detail.  The  very  method  of  payment 
is  obviously  against  our  acknowledgment  as 
artists  by  the  public— they  are  more  likely  to  class 
US  with  auctioneers,  house  agents,  brokers, 
and  other  individuals  paid  by  commission 
in  a like  manner.  No,  when  the  great 
British  public  speak  of  an  artist  they  mean  a 
painter,  or  possibly  a photographer,  but  certainly 
some  one  who  makes  pictures  that  can  be  put  m 
gold  frames  (made  in  Germany),  and  hung  upon 
the  wall.  To  them  picture-making  is  art,  and 
pictures  appeal  to  them  because  they  can,  if  the 
story  told  by  the  pictures  be  sufficiently  clear, 
understand  them,  and  then  they  buy  them,  and 
the  manufacturers  wax  exceeding  rich.  But  very 
few,  comparatively,  of  the  public  care  about  or 
understand  sculpture,  and  still  fewer  architecture, 
which  is  quite  sufficient  proof  that  of  the  three 
arts,  architecture  is  the  greatest,  sculpture  the 
next,  and  painting  last.  But  the  public  reverse 
the  order  and  pay  accordingly. 

And  so  as  we  are  not  likely  to  attain  to  either 
riches  or  gloiy  by  our  work,  it  only  remains  for 
us  to  work  for  the  sake  of  doing  good  work,  work 
that  shall  be  an  honour  to  our  time  and  which 
shall  be  appreciated  in  the  years  to  come. 

If  you  consider  the  work  of  an  architect  you 
will  see  how  responsible  it  is,  and  how  careful  we 
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ought  to  be  to  carry  out  to  the  very  best  of  our 
ability  all  that  is  entrusted  to  us.  Our  work  is 
necessarily  conspicuous,  and  its  influence,  for 
good  or  evil,  correspondingly  greater  than  that  of 
a picture  or  statue  hidden  away  in  some  gallery  or 
church.  Statues  and  pictures  must  generally  he 
the  properly  and  delight  of  the  more  or  less  rich, 
our  work  is  for  all,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest. 
Upon  it  depends  in  a great  measure  the  appear- 
ance, and  e%’en  the  health,  of  our  towns,  and 
foreigners  form  their  opinion  of  the  country 
largely  from  the  beauty  or  otherwise  of  the 
buildings.  The  words  of  the  poet  that  “ a thing 
of  beauty  is  a joy  for  ever  ” is  specially  tme  of 
good  architecture  ; but  what  is  to  be  said  of  the 
bad?  Doctors  have  this  great  advantage  over  us, 
that  when  they  make  a mistake  it  is  promptly 
buried,  while  ours  remain  a constant  reproach, 
possibly  for  centuries. 

Our  own  motto,  “Design  with  Beauty,  Build 
in  Truth,'*  fairly  expresses  the  whole  duty  of  an 
architect,  and  happy  is  he  who  can  do  it.  The 
question  of  what  constitutes  the  beautiful  in  archi- 
tecture is  more  than  difficult  to  answer.  There 
is  beauty  of  form,  mass,  and  outline,  beauty  of 
colour  and  material,  beauty  of  detail,  h'ailure  in 
any  one  of  these  mars  the  building,  and  but  few 
men  can  hope  to  attain  all. 

As  regards  beauty  of  outline,  it  would  seem  that 
a change  is  taking  place  in  our  ideas.  Not  so  long 
ago  picturesqueness  was  the  great  aim  of  most 
architects,  and  I well  remember  the  mayoress  of 
a considerable  provincial  town  seriously  informing 
me  that  a leading  builder  of  the  town  {naturally  an 
authority  on  the  subject)  bad  imparted  to  her  the 
one  way  to  make  a building  pretty,  which  was 
simply  to  “cut  up  the  roof  as  much  as  possible 
and  use  plenty  of  iron  cresting.”  This  opinion 
was  once  no  doubt  more  or  less  generally  acted 
upon,  but  lately  men  have  learnt  once  more  that 
long  unbroken  -lines  and  large  masses  of  roof  and 
wall  impart  a dignity  and  repose  to  buildings  not 
to  he  obtained  m any  other  way.  Unnecessary 
breaks  in  the  roof  of  a building  are  to  be  specially 
avoided,  for  they  are  expensive,  constant  sources 
of  danger  from  rain  and  snow,  and  being  meaning- 
less, are  certain  to  offend  the  educated  eye. 

In  the  matter  of  colour,  one  is  the  less  likely  to 
go  wrong,  probably  because  the  opportunities 
for  doing  so  are  more  limited  ; moreover,  in  this 
respect  time  is  good  to  us,  excepting  in  very 
smoky  towns.  In  London  there  can  be  no 
happier  combination  than  red  brick,  Portland 
stone  and  Westmoreland  slates  for  the  exterior  of 
buildings,  and  indeed  they  would  be  f.iirly  safe 
anywhere  ; but  there  are  many  other  building- 
stones  of  great  beauty  of  colour,  and  both  tiles, 
shingles  and  lead  have  good  claims  to  considera- 
tion as  beautiful  roof-coverings,  On  this  head  I 
may  well  refer  you  to  the  valuable  paper  on 
“ Colour  in  London  Archiiecture,”  read  hereby 
Mr.  Beale  during  last  Session. 

Of  the  various  beautiful  colour  effects  to  be 
obtained  internally  by  the  use  of  marbles, 
alabaster,  and  glass,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
here.  I would  simply  say,  avoid  violent  con- 
trasts, do  not  (lot  slender  shafts  of  dark  marble 
about  an  otherwise  almost  white  interior,  as  one 
not  unfrequently  sees  done  in  modern  churches, 
and  make  all  the  use  you  c.an  of  British  materials. 
Probably  a good  many  people  are  unaware  of  the 
wealth  of  red,  green,  and  grey  marbles  to  be 
obtained  in  our  own  islands. 

Beauty  of  detail,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difllcuU 
of  all  to  obtain  ; certainly  nothing  more  marks 
the  distinction  Ixjtweengood  and  bad  architecture 
than  the  quality  of  its  detail.  The  tendency  of 
modern  limes  has  been  to  overload  buildings  with 
ornament  o?  all  kinds,  many  important  buildings 
having  been  thereby  spoiled.  “ When  in  doubt, 
turn  on  the  carver’’  seems  to  be  the  principle  on 
which  many  architects  work,  and  nr)  more  fatal 
mistake  can  be  made.  Simplicity  and  breadth 
are  the  great  things  to  strive  alter,  and  nothing 
more  helps  the  appearance  of  a building  thanaburi- 
dance  of  absolutely  plain  wall  surface.  What  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  effect  of  sunlight  upon  a 
large  mass  of  unbroken  wall,  where  the  ever- 
varying  tints  of  good  brick  or  stone  have  a chance 
of  displaying  themselves?  Have  carving  by  all 
means,  but  see  that  it  is  the  best  obtainable,  and 
then  probably  the  cost  of  it  will  prevent  your 
having  too  much.  Concentrate  it,  too,  in  masses, 
and  do  not  spot  it  all  about  your  elev.itit^ns  ; then 
its  richness  gives  value  to  the  plain  wall  surfaces 
which  by  contrast  add  to  the  effect  of  the  carving. 
It  is  a good  plan  when  you  think  you  have 
finished  your  elevations  to  go  carefully  over  them 
again  and  see  what  features  you  can  omit,  and  as 
you  grow  older  you  will  probably  find  that  more 
and  more  can  with  advantage  be  omitted.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  design  a noble  building  which 


shall  be  entirely  free  of  any  (so-called)  ornament 
whatever,  and  owe  the  w'hule  of  its  beauty  to  fine 
proportion  and  materials. 

So  imicb  then  for  designing  with  beauty.  It 
is  granted  to  but  few  men  to  be  able  to  do  it,  but 
we  can  at  least  all  try.  I think  it  was  .'-^ir  Joshua 
Reynolds  who  said  that  “genius  is  merely  liie 
capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains,”  and  the  bold 
assertion,  although  like  many  other  similar 
remarks  not  entirely  true,  yet  contains  a great 
deal  of  truth.  A man  who,  really  loving  his 
work,  sticks  to  it  unflaggingly,  always  doing  his 
best  and  losing  no  chance  of  improvement,  is  sure 
in  the  end  to  produce  work  worthy  of  respect, 
even  though  he  be  not,  and  never  can  become,  a 
genius. 

To  “build  in  truth”  is  simpler,  and,  retpiirlng 
but  good  common  sense,  is  within  the  reach  of  us 
all.  As  I understand  this  part  of  our  motto,  it 
means  simply  that  we  should  use  each  material  in 
the  proper  and  appropriate  manner.  It  is  not 
building  in  truth,  for  instance,  when  one  designs 
what  professes  to  be  a half-timber  building  and 
executes  the  timber  in  cement,  as  a good  many 
architects  have  done.  This  may  be  artful,  but  it 
is  not  art,  in  fact  it  is  merely  a poor  fraud,  by  no 
means  justified  by  the  fact  that  our  London  and 
many  provincial  building  regulations  bar  the 
use  of  timber  in  this  maimer.  A very  pleasing 
front  can  be  made  ot  stucco,  used  as  stucco, 
as  Mr,  Collcutt  has  shown  us  at  the  other 
end  of  Fleet-street.  The  use  of  cast-iron  to 
imitate  wrought-iron  is  another  common  fraud, 
and  one  that  is  quite  unnecessary,  because  cast- 
iron  used  in  the  proper  way  can  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  and  beautiful,  as  may  constantly  be 
seen  in  old  work.  Indeed,  eftects  can  be  legiti- 
mately obtained  with  cast-iron  that  it  would  be 
difficult  or  at  least  extremely  costly  to  get  in 
wrought.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  ; 
all  that  needs  to  be  said  is  that  every  material 
must  be  used  honestly,  not  pretending  to  be  what 
it  is  not,  and  so  it  is  easy  to  build  in  truth. 

It  only  remains  therefore  to  consider  how  best 
a young  man  may  learn  to  design  with  beauty, 
because  this  is  the  one  great  business  of  an 
architect. 

Well,  first  of  all,  he  has  to  decide  whether  he 
really  is  fitted  to  be  an  architect,  and  whether  he 
had  better  not  turn  his  attention  to  something 
else.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  the 
reasons  which  actuate  many  young  men  in  their 
selection  of  the  calling  of  an  architect.  Some  do 
it  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  it  is  a genteel 
profession,  whatever  that  may  mean.  They  will 
soon  find  out  their  mistake,  and  my  advice  to 
them  is  to  become  solicitors,  and  so  acquire  the 
advantage  of  being  declared  to  be  gentlemen  by 
a special,  and  olten  necessary,  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. ( nhers  join  us  because  their  fond  parents 
discover  in  them  a “taste  for  drawing.”  Un- 
fortunately, that  by  itself  is  a very  small 
qualification  for  the  practice  of  architecture, 
although  of  course  it  is  a most  necessary  thing  to 
possess.  Possibly  he  might  do  better  by  be- 
coming a draughtsman  for  an  illustrated  paper, 
or  even  a mere  painter.  One  of  the  funniest 
reasons  for  becoming  an  architect  that  ever  came 
under  my  notice  was  that  it  was  “a  nice  clean 
business.’’  This  reason  was  given  by  a young 
gentleman  who  favoured  me  with  a call  with  a 
view  of  entering  my  office,  and  who  at  the  time 
was  acting  as  assistant  to  a hairdresser.  Thinking 
I was  upon  the  point  of  bringing  out  a hitherto 
suppressed  genius,  I asked  if  he  could  draw 
pretty  well,  but  was  somewhat  staggered  by  the 
reply,  that  he  “did  not  know,  for  he  had  never 
tried.”  So  I strongly  persuaded  him  to  give 
up  the  idea,  which  I have  reason  to  believe  he 
did,  and  this  same  advice  I give  to  every  young 
man  unless  he  is  quite  sure  of  his  heart  being  in 
the  work.  Unless  it  be,  the  whole  thing  must 
necessarily  become  the  most  dreadful  drudgery, 
for  probably  no  other  profession  requires  so  much 
right-down  hard  work  as  ours,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  chance  of  ultimate  success.  A man  possessed 
of  a small  income  and  influential  friends  may, 
indeed,  obtain  a large  practice,  and,  with  the 
help  of  clever  assistants,  carry  it  on  successfully, 
without  having  the  least  ability,  or  love,  for  the 
work,  but,  though  he  may  thus  become  a success- 
ful tradesman,  he  is  certainly  not  an  architect. 
Of  course,  however,  the  public  will  not  realise 
that ; so  with  plenty  of  assurance,  some  good 
luck,  and  a little  entertaining,  he  may  possibly  in 
time  become  even  an  ILA. 

Supposing  the  imaginary  young  man  to  have 
made  his  decision,  however,  to  have  become 
articled  in  a fairly  good  office,  to  have  been 
admitted  to  our  Association,  and  to  have  joined 
our  classes  and  Studio,  then  the  one  and  only  way 
to  learn  how  to  design  is  by  the  constant  study  of 
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existing  work.  I say  existing  woik  advisedly, 
because  if  is  my  belief  that  the  study  of  modern 
work  is  as  necessary,  and  more  useful,  perhaps, 
than  th.at  of  old  work.  Of  course,  he  must  study 
old  work,  that  goes  without  saying,  but  by  all 
means  study  modern  buildings  as  well.  The  old 
men  umloubtedly  acted  upon  this  principle ; 
they  saw  what  had  last  been  done,  and  then 
proceeded  to  make  some  improvement  upon 
it,  and  if  we  work  upon  these  lines  architecture 
will  bocone  more  and  more  a living  art.  It 
is  my  very  strong  belief  that  there  are  amongst 
us  now  men  capable  of  doing  work  l>etter  than 
any  done  here  in  the  Middle  Ages  ; indeed,  I 
often  doubt  whether  we  should  so  much  admire 
some  of  our  famous  old  work  if  we  could  see  il 
“white  from  the  mason’s  hand.”  Take  the 
west  fronts  of  Salisbury  and  Wells  Cathedrals,  foi 
instance,  two  of  the  most  admired  productions  0: 
the  Middle  Ages.  Worn  by  the  hand  of  lime, 
beaten  by  the  winds,  washed  by  the  rains,  aiic 
baked  by  the  sun  of  centuries  ; saturated  will 
religious  sentiment  and  surrounded  by  the 
glamour  of  romance,  they  are  most  beautiful 
and  their  contemplation  fills  one  with  delight 
But  if  they  could  be  done  by  a moden 
architect,  and  stand  before  us  brand-new,  will 
all  their  mouldings  clear  and  sharp,  and  thei 
every  detail  as  it  left  the  mason’s  hands,  I dc 
not  hesitate  to  say  they  would  receive  very  mud 
unfavourable  criticism  from  our  shining  lights 
Therefore,  I repeat,  study  old  work,  but  do  no 
fail  to  study  new-.  There  is  something  to  bi 
learned  from  it  all.  and  though  a great  deal  maj 
be  useful  only  in  showing  us  what  to  avoid,  then 
is  much,  very  much,  that  is  well  worthy  0 
our  admiration.  Take  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’ 
New  Scotland  Yard,  for  instance,  and  sei 
how  that  fulfils  every  requirement  as  t( 
simplicity,  breadth,  proportion,  and  colour 
Look  at  the  ecclesiastical  work  of  Messrs.  Gilb^ 
Scott,  Bentle),  Boclley,  and  Pearson.  Not 
especially  how  the  latter  obtains  beautiful  results 
sometimes  with  scarcely  any  ornament  and  n 
sculpture.  On  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  work 
of  Sedding,  and  see  how  full  they  are  of  charmin] 
detail.  I could  go  on  with  the  list,  for  there  ar 
plenty  more  men,  and  young  men  too,  capable  0 
admirable  work,  but  I leave  you  to  finish  it  fo 
yourselves  ; believing  myself  in  modern  work, 
w'ant  you  to  do  the  same. 

Hut  whether  studying  old  nr  really  good  nei 
buildings,  remember  that  you  are  not  to  thin' 
that  by  reproducing  certain  details  of  them  yo 
are  doing  the  right  thing.  (Juitc  the  contrary 
It  is  the  spirit  you  have  to  strive  after,  the  lif 
that  is  in  them,  the  evident  enthusiasm  and  lov 
for  the  work  which  they  all  show  so  jdainly 
'I'hese  are  not  the  buildings  that  tradesmen-archi 
tects  produce,  nur  is  the  5/.  ]>er  cent,  commissio 
what  their  designers  had  in  view  when  they  pro 
duced  them.  That  5/.  per  cent,  is  a curse  of  ou 
calling,  and  probably  does  us  more  harm  with  th 
public  than  we  realise.  You  must  not  trouble  as  t 
whether  your  work  is  going  to  pay  financially  0 
not : enthusiasm  is  what  you  want,  fiery  er 
thusiasm  that  will  carry  you  through  days  an 
nights  of  arduous  toil  and  through  years  C 
disappointment.  Spare  no  time,  nor  thought 
nor  labour  upon  your  work,  and  then,  thuugl 
you  may  never  earn  the  wages  of  a cominerci| 
traveller,  and  have  no  chance  ot  realising  th 
fortune  of  a stockbroker,  you  will  be  repaid  b 
the  knowledge  that  you  have  done  good  work 
work  that  may  give  pleasure  to  generations  C 
your  fellow-men.  when  the  stockbroker  and  aJ 
his  ways  are  forgotten  or  only  remembered  wit' 
horror. 

Last  year,  in  making  some  reference  to  tli 
examinations  held  by  the  R.  I.B.A.,  I said  Ilia 
it  seemed  to  me  that  at  least  they  could  do  n 
liarm,  so  long  as  they  are  regarded  merely  as  th 
means  loan  end  and  not  the  end  itself.  Y'bat 
ever  you  do,  do  not  get  the  idea  into  your  head 
that  the  object  of  your  work  here  is  to  pass  thes 
examination-',  more  or  less  creditably.  The  pre 
paration  will  do  you  much  good,  and  the  subject 
you  have  to  get  UD  are  those  with  which  al 
architects  should  be  acquainted.  But  remembe 
the  knowledge  so  gained  is  absolutely  the  mini 
mum  you  must  have  to  carry  out  your  worl 
decently.  An  architect  must  be  a student  al 
his  days  : no  matter  how  long  he  lives,  then 
will  always  be  more  for  him  to  learn.  Somi 
changes  for  the  better  have  been  made  in  lh( 
manner  of  the  examinations  since  my  reference  t< 
them,  notably  the  devotion  of  two  days  to  Ihi 
matter  of  design,  and  the  announcement  somi 
days  previously  of  the  subject  of  the  design.  . 
am  told  the  examinations  are  going  to  improvi 
the  status  of  the  architect,  give  him  a bette: 
social  position,  and  procure  him  more  considcra 
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:on  from  the  public.  Very  likely  they  will,  and 
o far  so  good,  but  these  arc  matters  of  very 
nail  importance  after  all.  Perhaps  by  and  bye 
/e  shall  all  be  registered,  and  then  we  may 
iositively  claim  rank  equal  with  plumbers  and 
urgeon-dentists.  It  is  all  melancholy  humbug  in 
ly  opinion  ; an  architect  needs  no  such  artificial 
jcial  position ; his  onlybusine.ss  is  todo  good  work, 
nd,  doing  this,  he  will  readily  obtain  I'roni 
ducated  people,  people  of  taste,  as  much  con- 
deralion  as  is  good  for  him.  He  knows  if  his 
'ork  be  good  that  there  is  nothing  nobler,  nothing 
lore  elevating  that  man  can  do,  and  this  should 
e enough  for  any  reasonable  man. 

Last  year,  also,  you  were  good  enough  to 
pprove  by  your  smiles  some  remarks  I made 
pon  two  other  subjects —competitions  and 
hosts — and  there  is  but  little  more  to  say  about 
lem.  What  I said  as  to  the  necessity  of  making 
one  condition  of  every  competition  that  the 
uthor  of  each  design  should  send  with  his  draw- 
igs  a formal  declaration  that  the  work  is 
l)S(j!utely  his  own,  has  since  received  very  strong 
jnlirmation.  There  have  been  two  competitions 
uring  the  year  for  municipal  buildings  in  London, 
ad  in  each  case  the  successful  design  was  entirely 
le  work  of  ghosts.  Now,  for  a man  to  send 
1,  as  his  own  design,  the  work  of  another, 
.•eryone  must  admit  to  be  a downright  fraud, 
id  the  man  so  acting  ought  to  be  punished  by 
imediale  disqualification.  It  is  a matter  that 
le  Institute  should  take  up  strongly  for  the  creilit 
■ the  profession,  as  nothing  can  be  more 
imaging  to  us  as  a body  than  the  knowledge 
lat  this  sort  of  thing  is  done.  The  ghosts 
lemselves  are  by  no  means  free  from  blame,  but 
am  not  prepared  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them, 
hey  do  their  work  honestly,  for  a more  or  less 
Dininal  sum,  but  their  employers,  who  ilo  not  do 
le  work,  and  could  /it;/ do  it,  take  all  the  credit 
1(1  all  the  jirofit,  to  neither  of  which  have  they 
orally  the  least  right ; and  after  all,  if  the  design 
2 a good  one,  as  it  may  or  may  not  be,  it  is 
utain  to  be  more  or  less  spoiled  in  the  carrying 
It,  by  the  utter  inability  of  tlie  reputed  architects 
I properly  detail  it. 

Gentlemen,  I have  spoken  at  much  length,  be 
always  understood,  to  young  men,  and  have 
ttie  more  to  say.  I have  endeavoured  to  give 
DU  good  advice,  and  you  will  act  upon  it  or  not 
st  as  your  views  happen  to  agree  or  otherwise 
ilh  mine.  Upon  one  point,  however,  I hope 
e are  all  agreed,  and  that  is  to  work  together, 
loulder  to  shoulder,  for  the  good  of  the  Associa- 
011.  See  that  there  be  no  petty  jealousies  among 
i,  no  envying,  and  no  malice,  but  good,  honest, 

EDallhy  competition,  as  to  who  can  do  the  most, 
Dt  only  for  himself,  Imt  for  the  whole  body,  to 
lise  the  standard  of  work,  and  to  maintain, 
ibroken,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  our  illustrious 
redecessors,  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association.  Remember  the  words  of 
liir  very  own  immortal  and  up-to-date  bard  : — 

I “ Times  may  alter  and  years  go  by, 

But  we  still  the  A.  A.  love, 

I Build  in  truth  is  the  flag  we  fly. 

Design  in  beauty  above  ; 

Years  may  roll  and  centuries  fade, 

Still  o'er  our  heads  shall  play 
Tlie  glorious  flag  of  the  Old  Brigade, 

The  Standard  of  the  A. A.” 


1 Mr.  W.  II.  Seth  Smith  said  he  had  pleasure  in 
proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mountford  for 
; is  admirable  address,  which  he  felt  sure  would 
Ke  looked  upon  as  an  insjiiring  and  practical  one. 
I)n  the  question  of  admitting  women  to  the 
llassts,  he  (the  speaker)  had  happened  to  differ 
om  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  and 
tlet  he  agreed  to  a great  extent  with  the  policy 
j hich  had  been  pursued.  lie  was  fully  in 
livour  of  admitting  women  to  some  of  the 
' rivileges  of  the  Association,  such  as  the  lectures 
ind  classes,  but  he  would  hesitate  to  admit  them 
ID  the  common  rooms.  Mr.  Mountford  had 
•(.■ferred  to  the  curriculum  of  the  A.ssociation,  and 
was  most  gratifying  to  find  that  70  per  cent,  of 
jpe  members  were  students  of  the  classes.  lie 
scarcely  thought  they  could  not  have  expected  a 
nore  satisfactory  result,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
1 hey  looked  for  improvement  every  year.  On  the 
luhject  of  art,  their  President’s  remarks  were  very 
nlhusiaslic  and  practical.  As  a teaching  body, 

• hey  might  certainly  claim  to  be  more  enthusiastic 
■n  favour  of  art  than  any  other  body  or  college  in 

• he  metropolis.  Not  only  did  they  go  in  for  art 
nost  enthusiastically,  but  they  were  able,  from 
heir  experience  as  practical  men,  to  give  it  that 
, 'articular  direction  which  was  so  essential  to  the 

Scientific  work  of  an  architect.  The  address  had 
‘Iso  alluded  to  their  “foreign  policy,” — to  the 
clion  they  had  taken  in  reference  to  the 


Buildings’  Act,  and  the  modifications  in  that 
Act,  which  their  representations  would,  to 
some  extent,  have  influenced.  The  question 
also  of  the  Workmen’s  Conference  was  a very 
important  one.  He  had  the  honour  of  being 
on  both  those  Committees,  and  he  did  not 
believe  they  could  over-estimate  the  import- 
ance of  this  question  of  the  education  of  the 
workmen,  if  their  works  were  to  be  all  that  their 
ambition  would  have  them  be.  Then  came 
advice  to  the  students,  and  what  could  be 
more  practical  than  the  recommendation  to  study 
modern  work  of  the  best  kind.  They  owed 
great  thanks  to  the  President  for  again  pointing 
to  that  important  subject.  As  to  the  rnelhod  of 
remuneration,  he  felt  most  strongly  with  Mr. 
Mountford,  that  it  should  be  altered,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  be  the  work  of  the  Association 
to  bring  great  pressure  to  bear  in  all  directions 
in  furtherance  of  that  important  reform.  lie  was 
glad  that  the  Association  had  at  its  head  a 
practical  and  able  man  like  Mr.  Mountford,  and 
members  should  be  very  grateful  to  him  for 
accepting  so  arduous  a task  for  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  congratulated  the  President  on  com- 
mencing his  second  year  of  (ifilce.  It  was  the 
highest  honour  the  Association  could  bestow , 
upon  any  member.  lie  (the  speaker)  believed  | 
that  the  same  wise  course  which  had  been , 
pursued  in  the  past  was  still  being  followed. 
Those  who  were  outside  looked  upon  the  ex- ' 
tensive  scale  on  which  the  new  education  scheme  : 
was  started  with  something  like  awe,  but  the  ' 
fact  that  it  had  been  curtailed  to  some  small 
extent  only  showed  how  well  it  had  been 
carried  out.  One  point  in  the  address  especially 
appealed  to  him,  because  he  had  more  than  once  . 
ventured  to  mention  it  there,  viz.,  the  advisability 
of  studying  work  by  modern  architects.  lie 
believed  that  study  was  being  more  and  more 
carried  out,  and  there  was  never  a more  favour- 
able time  for  it  than  the  present.  One  was  some- . 
times  asked  alter  erecting  a building  what  was 
its  style  ; one  was  almost  compelled  to  invent  a 
style  at  the  moment  to  satisfy  the  questioner. 
Fortunately,  however,  it  was  being  considered 
less  and  less  necessary  for  the  architect  to 
follow  a particular  style.  The  present  seemed 
to  be  the  most  delightful  time  for  the  young 
architect  to  enter  on  the  art  of  architecture.  He 
had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  old  styles, 
and  when  he  commenced  his  practice  he  would  be  ‘ 
able  to  give  rein  to  his  imagination.  The  build- 
ings erected  by  those  architects  whom  the  Presi- 
dent had  mentioned  would  become  the  nucleus  of 
tradition,  which  the  young  man  might  follow, 
unhampered  by  the  necessity  of  style,  and  this 
natural  development  would  interest  far  more 
than  the  repetition  of  old  features  or  styles. 
The  mere  repetition  of  old  work  could  not 
raise  enthusiasm  as  it  once  did.  but  only 
that  which  was  individual  work.  The  Presi- 
dent had  referred  truly  to  the  serious  and 
important  nature  of  an  architect’s  work. 
It  was  not  knocking  off  a little  sketch,  but 
referred  to  things  which  bad  to  be  executed  in 
brick,  and  stone,  and  marble,  and  were  meant  to 
last.  The  more  they  could  realise  how  the  work 
would  look  when  executed,  and  not  merely  how 
it  appeared  on  paper,  the  belter  it  would  be,  for 
their  efforts  would  be  judged  not  by  the  per- 
sonality of  those  who  had  done  them,  but  by 
the  results.  There  was  alw.ays  something  pathetic 
in  looking  at  a building  when  the  man  who  had 
designed  it  had  passed  away.  As  one  looked  at 
the  portions  of  a i>uilding,  and  saw  the  infinity  of 
work  put  in  by  the  designer,  one  could  still  see 
the  living  spirit  left  in  it,  even  although  the 
architect  was  dead.  If  they  would  follow  in  the 
same  path,  they  must  secure  for  their  buildings 
the  element  of  permanence.  lie  had  sometimes 
noticed  that  the  hand  of  time  was  not  altogether 
impartial;  in  the  case  of  bad  work  it  appeared 
to  smear  and  dirty  it,  and  to  make  it  worse  and 
worse,  so  that  the  older  it  got  the  more  wretched 
it  looked.  But  with  a good  work  the  hand  of 
time  seemed  to  touch,  and  tint,  and  improve  it, 
so  that  it  became  more  and  more  beautiful.  The 
only  thing  which  would  secure  permanence  in  a 
building  was  that  it  should  have  some  beauty  of 
form  or  colour,  which  would  make  it  worth  while 
, for  people  to  retain  it. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  supported  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  said  that  the  advice  given  them  by 
the  President  to  study  new  as  well  as  old  work 
was  excellent,  and  if  the  members  would  follow  it 
and  take  Shaw,  Bodley,  Bentley,  and  such  men, 
and  improve  upon  their  work,  they  would  have 
done  something.  He  believetl  that  the  mistake 
was  often  made  by  young  men  of  imagining  that 
everything  old  must  necessarily  be  good,  when 


they  ought  to  look  at  old  work  with  something 
like  the  same  diserhnination  as  they  looked  at 
the  new.  He  should  like  to  congratulate  the 
President  and  the  Committee  on  the  excellent 
list  of  papers  they  liad  got  together  for  this 
year ; it  ought  certainly  to  produce  a good 
attendance  of  the  members.  He  was  glad  to 
liear  that  the  new  scheme  was  working  with  a 
large  amount  of  success.  They  had  not  been 
told  anything  about  the  vexed  question  of  new 
premises,  although  the  Committee  had  been 
looking  for  them  for  the  past  four  or  five  years. 
It  was  better,  perhaps,  however,  to  put  up  for 
a time  with  premises  which  were  too  small  for 
their  ref|uirements,  than  to  take  others  before 
they  really  knew  quite  what  they  wanted. 

The  vote  of  thanks,  on  being  put  to  the  meet- 
ing, was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  thanked  the  members  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  received  his  address. 
He  added  that,  of  course,  they  must  discriminate 
as  to  what  modern  buildings  they  were  going  to 
study,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  give  a few 
suggestions  as  to  what  were  good  buildings.  They 
could  not  go  wrong  if  they  studied  the  buildings 
illustrated  from  lime  to  lime  in  the  “A.  A.  Notes.” 
These  illustrations  w^ere  necessarily  limited  in 
number,  as  they  had  not  the  money  to_  pay  lor 
more ; but  the  scarcity  of  the  illustrations  had 
one  good  point — they  were,  all  well  worthy  of 
study. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmincjham  Akchitectural  Association. 
— On  the  26lh  ult.  the  twentieth  session  of  this 
Association  was  opened  with  a conversazione, 
exhibition  of  drawings,  and  smoking  concert,  Mr. 
\V.  Henman,  A.R.I.B.A.,  the  new  President, 
occupying  the  chair.  After  a few  introductory 
remarks,  he  presented  the  prizes  to  Mr.  W.  J. 
Prichard  for  the  best  set  of  measured  drawings 
prepared  from  sketches  made  on  the  sketching 
excursions,  to  Mr.  Gerald  McMichaei  for  the 
best  essays  upon  the  subjects  dealt  with  at  the 
constiuciion  classes,  and  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Clarke  for 
the  best  descriptions  of  buildings  in  course  of 
erection  visited  by  the  members  during  the  past 
session.  This  section  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  Association’s  educational  programme.  The 
musical  portion  of  the  evening’s  entertainment 
was  then  proceeded  with.  The  drawings  were 
a very  interesting  collection,  kindly  lent  for 
exhibition  (which  remained  open  until  Tuesday 
morning)  by  the  following  architects Messrs. 
Ernest  George  & Peto,  H.  H.  Wilson,  James 
Brooks  & Son,  Ernest  Newton,  Francis  Masey, 
Arthur  Bolton,  Reginald  Blomfield,  E.  J.  May, 
Andrew  Prentice,  R.  A.  Briggs,  Gerald  Horsley, 
Phene  Spiers,  II.  Hennings,  W.  Fleetwood,  and 
Douglas  Fordham.  Drawings  were  also  lent  by 
Messrs.  E.  C.  Bewlay,  Arthur  Harrison,  Victor 
Scruton,  J.  A.  Swan,  A.  J.  Dunn,  J.  Ward,  and 
others  of  Birmingham. 

Carlisle  Architectural,  Engineering, 
AND  Surveying  Association.— The  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held 
in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  24th  ult.  The 
business  consisted  of  the  election  of  various 
officers : Mr.  C.  Lonsdale  being  elected 

President,  Mr.  E.  F.  Ruthven  and  Mr. 
F.  J.  Nickols,  Vice-Presidents.  A letter  of 
resignation  was  read  from  the  late  Hon.  Sec., 
Mr.  J.  Rush  Dixon,  now  residing  in  Walsall, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Association  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Dixon  for  his 
former  able  services.  Mr.  E.  B.  Newton,  City 
Surveyor’s  Office,  was  appointed  Hon.  Sec.  and 
Treasurer.  The  annual  b.ilance-sheet  was  read, 
showing  that  financially  the  Association  is  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition.  The  opening  meeting 
of  the  Session  1894-5  Town 

Hall,  at  S o’clock  p.m.,  on  Wednesday, 
November  7 next,  when  the  President  will  read 
the  opening  address.  A satisfactory  list  of  papers 
has  been  arranged  by  the  Hon.  Sec.  for  the 
ensuing  Session. 

1 ♦ \ 

The  Parliament  Hill  Fields  “ Tumulus.” — 
The  work  of  excavating  the  ancient  mound,  or 
“tumulus,”  in  Parliament  Hill  Fields,  adjoining 
Hampstead  Heath,  was  commenced  on  Monday, 
under  the  personal  supervision  and  direction  of  Mr. 
C H.  Read,  of  the  British  Museum.  About  one- 
half  of  the  mound  has  now  been  removed,  the  soil 
thus  far  consisling  of  a loamy  sand ; but  ihe  only 
object  of  interest  yet  found  is  a large  old-fashioned 
musket  bullet.  Whatever  the  result  of  the  present 
investigations,  the  mound  will  be  restored,  with  the 
same  material  as  that  now  being  removed,  to  its  old 
condition. 
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nllE  early  Monastery  of  Bath,  founded 
originally  for  secular  canons,  was 
destroyed  in  loSS,  and  on  the  granting 
of  the  monastery  by  William  Rufus  to  Bishop 
John  of  Tours,  or  Villula,  Bishop  of  Wells,  anew 
church  was  commenced  by  him  in  preparation  for 
the  removal  of  the  Somersetshire  See  from  Wells 
to  Bath. 

Of  this  Norman  church  we  have  some  in- 
teresting remains,  and  from  these  it  is  clear  that 
it  was  on  a far  larger  scale  than  the  present 
building,  the  nave  of  the  Norman  church  being 
nearly  of  the  same  length  as  the  whole  of  the 
present  church,  the  central  tower  and  eastern 
arm  occupying  the  space  eastward  of  the  present 
choir,  now  a roadway.  The  church  commenced 
by  John  de  Vdlula  was  completed  by  Bishop 
Robert,  but  in  subsequent  centuries  the  monastery 
became  much  neglected,  so  that  when  Dr.  Oliver 
King  was  translated  from  Exeter  to  the  See  of 
Bath  and  Wells  in  1496,  he  found  the  church  in  a 
sad  state  of  ruin. 

A new  church  was  commenced,  the  west  front 
being  slightly  to  the  west  of  the  Norman  west 
front.  Its  design  has  been  attributed  to  a dream 
or  vision  of  the  Bishop,  who  is  represented  as 
having  seen  the  Holy  Trinity  with  angels 
ascending  and  descending,  while  a voice  cried, 

“ Let  an  Olive  establish  the  Crowne,  and  let  a 
King  restore  the  Church.” 

IIow'  far  Bishop  King  completed  his  work  does 
not  now  appear.  He  died  January  24,  1503-4, 
and  his  work  was  carried  on  by  Prior  Birde. 
Some  considerable  progress  must  have  been  made 
witn  the  choir,  as  Birde  built  a chantry  for  himself 
on  the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary.  He  died 
1525.  His  successor.  Prior  Ilolleway,  although 
he  endeavoured  to  complete  the  work,  was 
compelled  to  deliver  up  his  monastery  to  the 
King,  June  27,  1539. 

Cardinal  Adrian  de  Caslello  would  seem 
have  been  a contributor  towards  the  vaulting  of 
the  choir  and  its  aisle,  and  his  arms  are  still  to 
be  seen.  Of  the  other  Bishops  between  the  time 
of  Bishop  King  and  the  Dissolution — Cardinal 
Wolsey,  Bishop  Clark,  and  Bishop  Knight — none 
seem  to  have  contributed  to  the  completion  or 
adornment  of  the  church.  After  the  Dissolution 
the  church  was  offered  to  the  town  for  500  marks. 
This,  however,  was  refused,  and  in  15^  Edmund 
Colthurst  “ made  the  city  a present  of  the  carcass 
of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  with  the  ground  upon  the 
east,  west,  and  north  sides  of  it,”  and  the  old 
abbey  house  was  likewise  sold. 

Various  attempts  had  been  made  to  revive  the 
interest  in  the  church,  but  it  was  not  until  Bishop 
Montague’s  time  that  the  building  was  completed, 
the  vestry  was  built  by  Sir  Nicholas  Salterus,  and 
many  others  contributed  towards  the  glazing  and 
paving.  A long  list  is  given  in  Appendix  of 
Britton’s  “Bath  Abbey  Church.”  The  date  of 
its  completion  was  about  r6i6. 

Although  late  in  date  and  poor  in  many  of  its 
details,  there  is  no  lack  of  dignity  in  its  general 
exterior  effect,  and  the  interior  is  very  imposing. 

It  is  symmetrical  on  plan,  having  a nave 
of  five  bays  with  aisles,  and  a choir  of  three  bays, 
also  with  aisles.  The  central  tower  is  oblong,  and 
the  transepts  are  narrow  and  aisleless.  In  the 
angle  of  the  south  transepts  and  choir  is  a small 
vestry,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  James.  The 
aisles  of  the  choir  do  not  terminate  in  the  usual 
way,  but  have  porches.  From  the  remains  of  the 
Norman  work  this  unusual  planning  may  very 
possibly  have  been  suggested  by  the  earlier  work 
and  the  use  that  could  be  made  of  the  old 
foundations.  There  are  three  doorways  in  the 
west  front  and  two  in  the  south  aisle.  Although 
some  time  elapsed  between  the  foundation  of  the 
present  church  by  Bishop  King  and  its  com- 
pletion by  Bishop  Montague,  the  original  desigi 
was  evidently  adhered  to,  and  the  effect  i 
consequently  of  a church  built  at  one  period, 
This  has  been  further  carried  out  by  the  restora- 
tion by  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  who  completed 
the  vaulting  of  the  nave  and  its  aisles  to 
correspond  with  that  in  the  choir.  Restoration 
also  included  the  placing  of  pinnacles  on 
tower,  and  the  building  of  Hying  buttresses  to 
nave  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  stone  vault.  The 
preparation  for  these  buttresses  is  shown  in 
engravings  of  the  church.  During  the  restora- 
tion the  foundations  of  the  Norman  church  w 


* The  series  of  the  “Abbeys  of  Great  Britain  

tinued  this  month  with  illustrations  of  (No.  VI,)  “ Bath. 


Particulars  of  this  and  of  the  three  Cathedral  series 
(“England  and  Wales,”  “Scotland,”  and  “Ireland 
will  be  found  on  p.  i. 
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Design  for  a Village  Church. — Plan. 


We  shall  refer  to  these  in  detail 


discovered, 
later. 

The  church,  though  at  one  lime  partially  hidden 
by  buildings,  is  no*'  isolated,  and  a paved  space 
surrounds  it  on  all  sides.  To  the  west  are  the 
old  Roman  B.ilhs,  and  the  clearing  away  of  the 
buildings  which  covered  these  has  opened  out  a 
fresh  view  of  the  Abbey  Church.  This  view, 
taken  from  the  roof  of  one  of  the  present  baths, 
we  give  this  week.  In  close  proximity  to  the 
Roman  Baths  was  a temple  of  Minerva,  which 
stood  west  of  the  site  of  the  present  Abbey 
Church,  and  the  ground  w.is  occupied  by  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Stalls,  now  destro)[e_d. 

The  west  front,  said  to  represent  the  vision  of 
Bishop  King,  is  the  most  striking  point  in  the 
exterior.  A large  seven-light  window  occupies 
the  centre  over  a deeply-moulded  doorway,  and 
flanked  by  octagonal  turrets.  The  aisles  have 
doorways  with  four-light  windows  over.  On  the 
face  of  each  of  the  turrets  is  sculptured  a ladder 
with  angels  ascending  and  descending,  and  at  the 
bottom  are  figures  in  adoration.  Canopied  figures 
of  the  Apostles  occupy  the  canted  sides  of  the 
turrets,  and  the  space  between  the  great  window 
and  the  low-pitched  gable  above  is  occupied  by 
figures  of  angels,  with  the  Trinity  under  a large 
canopy  in  the  centre.  Shields,  now  defaced,  are 
also  introduced,  and  probatrly  bore  the  arms  of 
Bishop  King  and  those  of  the  See. 

On  the  face  of  the  aisle  buttresses  is  an  olive- 
tree  springing  from  a crown,  with  a mitre  over, 
in  allusion  to  the  name  Oliver  King.  Over  the 
•est  window  of  the  north  aisle  are  the  word 
Dominus  inea,”  and  over  that  on  the  south, 
Dominus  oronis”  in  black  letter.  Flanking 
the  central  doorway  are  elhgies  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul ; the  spandrels  of  this  doorway  have  the 
emblems  of  the  Passion.  The  doors  themselves 
are  of  late  date,  given  by  Sir  Ilenr)-  Montague, 
Knt.,  brother  of  the  bishoo,  and  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench.  They  bear  shields 
with  the  arras  of  the  Montagues  and  the  See  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  The  nave  is  lighted  by  lofty  five- 
light  transomed  windows  in  the  clearstory,  and  five- 
light  windows  in  the  aisleswilhfour  cjntred  arches. 
The  same  design  is  carried  through  the  rest  of 
the  church.  Each  bay  of  the  clearstory  is  divided 
by  a pinnacle  and  finished  with  an  open  embattled 
parapet.  The  central  tower  is  oblong,  with  mas- 
sive angle  octagonal  turrets,  and  rise.s  two  stages 
above  the  roofe.  On  each  face  in  each  stage  are 
two  windows  set  in  rectangular  panels.  Those 
on  the  first  stage  are  blocked.  The  two  centre 
lights  of  each  of  the  belfry  windows  are  pierced. 
The  design  of  the  choir  and  its  aisles  is  in  nearly 
all  respects  the  same  as  that  of  the  nave.  The 
east  window  is  of  seven  lights,  with  a square 
head.  The  angle-turrets  are  square  on  plan  to 
the  parapet  level,  and  afterwards  become  octa- 
gonal. The  design  of  this  front  is  perhaps  the 
least  satisfactory  part  of  the  whole. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  interior  of  this 
church  is  a great  deal  finer  than  the  exterior.  The 
design  is  very  simple,  but  the  large  windows,  the 
lofty  proportions  of  the  central  alley,  and  the 
rich  fan-vaulting  of  the  roof  combine  to  make  a 
very  impressive  whole.  Unfortunately,  the  organ- 
screen  under  the  tower  was  removed  at  the  resto- 
ration, and  the  interior  has  lost  much  in  con- 
sequence. The  fittings  are  new  throughout,  and 
most  of  the  monuments  are  of  little  interest. 
Two,  however,  demand  attention.  The  first, 
a Chantry  Chapel,  erected  by  Prior  Birde  on  the 
south  side  of  the  high  altar,  filling  the 
easternmost  bay.  It  is  of  two  bays.  Late 
Perpendicular  in  style,  resembling  many  other 
chapels  of  its  date  in  details.  The  spandrels 
and  cornice  are  rich  in  carving,  and  on  the  vault- 
ing at  the  east  end  are  the  arms  of  Prior  Birde, 
surmounted  by  the  mitre  and  pastoral  staff.  On 


various  parts  of  the  chapel  are  the  initials  M . 
and  a bird,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  buili 

Still  later  in  date  is  the  second  monumen 
importance— that  of  Bishop  Montague  in  the  r 
occupying  the  second  bay  westward  of  the  to\ 
It  is  of  Renaissance  design,  and  has  a recuml 
effigy  oil  an  allar-tomb,  the  sides  of  which  I 
heraldic  shields.  The  whole  is  surrounded  I 
massive  iron  railing.  The  only  old  glass  rem 
ing  in  the  church  is  a series  of  shields  of  arm 
the  windows  of  the  clearstory  of  nave  trans 
and  choir,  numbering  about  sixteen  in  all.  I 
are  apparently  of  Early  seventeenth-century  c 
and  are  probably  the  arm.s  of  benefactors,  n 
of  whom  contributed  to  the  glazing  of 
windows. 

During  the  restoration  by  Sir  G.  G.  Si 
interesting  remains  of  the  Norman  church  of, 
de  Villula  were  discovered  below  the  pre 
paving.  They  have  been  covered  by  grali 
and  are  now  visible,  about  5 below  the  pre 
lloor  level.  They  are  shown  on  the  sped 
prepared  ground-plan  we  here  give.  Begin 
at  the  west  end,  we  have  the  remains  of  a poi 
of  the  jamb  of  the  Norman  west  door,  and  agi 
the  bench  of  the  south  aisle  is  a small  colt 
Opposite  the  second  and  third  column-s  of 
nave  arcade  are  remains  of  the  Norman  p 
with  semi-circular  columns  in  pairs  on 
face.  A third  pier  remains  on  the  north 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  in  the  angles  of 
east  porches  and  outside  the  eastern  bultre 
the  aisles  are  the  fragments  of  two  large 
having  a large  circular  column  apparently  I 
parts  disengaged  attached  to  the  inner  ai 
These  masses  of  masonry  undoubtedly  arc 
remains  of  the  two  western  piers  of  the  Noi 
central  tower.  From  what  remains  we 
enabled  to  obtain  the  following  results 
Norman  nave  was  of  eight  bay.s.  The  ce 
alley  was  slightly  wider  than  that  of  the  pri 
church,  but  the  walls  of  the  aisles  would  see 
coincide.  Allowing  for  the  extra  thickness  0 
Norman  piers,  this  would  reduce  the  width  c 
Norman  aisles  to  about  13  ft.,  the  present  : 
being  4 ft.  wider.  The  west  front  w; 
few  feet  eastward  of  Bishop  King’s  front,  ani 
western  piers  of  the  central  tower  forme{ 
foundation  of  the  eastern  turrets  and  buttress 
the  present  choir.  Eastward  was  the  No 
choir,  perhaps  terminating  in  an  apse, 
occupying  the  space  now  a roadway. 


DESIGN  FOR  A VILLAGE  CHURC 
This  design  was  made  as  a study  for  a 
village  church  or  hamlet  chapel.  'Ihe  mat 
intended  to  be  used  are  brick  and  rough-cat 
the  walling,  with  stone  dressings. 

Of  the  two  turrets,  that  on  the  north  side 
tains  the  stairs,  that  on  the  south  the  bel 
which  access  is  given  by  the  bridge. 

F.  C.  Ei)i 


HIGH  ALTAR,  MOOSBURG,*  B.WA 

The  drawing  which  we  publish  was  exh 
at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year  by  Mr.  1 
Brewer  ; it  represents  a very  remarkable  re 
of  a church  in  Bavaria.  This  fine  work  is  exe 
in  red  pine  very  richly  painted  and  gilt ; it  it 
60  ft.  high,  and  stands  upon  the  stone  dor; 
the  high  altar. 

There  are  several  points  of  interest  abou 
reredos  to  which  we  will  call  attention. 

In  the  first  place  the  exact  date  is  know 
fact,  it  appears  upon  the  work  1462,  also  the 
of  the  donor,  Duke  Louis  “ the  Rich. 

This  reredos  dilTers  from  most  in  Germ; 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  a triptych,  nor  is  thei 


•Somelimes  spelt  “Mosburg."  but  the  double  ' 
gcncally  used  to  distinguish  it  from  Mosburg  in  btj 
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learance  of  its  ever  having  possessed  doors — 
act,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  it  is  now 
n as  originally  designed. 

\.nother  very  remarkable,  and,  we  believe, 
que  feature,  is  the  great  triangular  canopy  or 
dacchino  projecting  from  the  upper  portion  of 
( reredos.  It  would  appear  that  the  idea  of 
architect  was  to  combine  the  ideas  of  a 
jdacchino  and  an  open  pierced  reredos,  and 
'tainly  he  succeeded. 

The  little  shrine  over  the  altar  is  modern,  but 
I:  doors  of  the  cabinet  enclosing  it  are  beau- 
illy  painted  by  the  elder  Holbein  {grandfather 
the  celebrated  portrait  painter).  The  hack  of 
is  reredos  is  almost  as  elaborate  as  the  front, 
il  forms  a different  composition  with  a large 
iture  in  the  centre,  which  is  also  attributed  to 
• eldest  Holbein  ; it  may,  however,  be  doubted 
ether  it  is  not  by  Zeitbloom,  or  Burkair,  whose 
rks  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  at  Augsburg, 
fl  other  Bavarian  churches  and  galleries. 

The  church  at  Moosburg  contains  a good  set  of 
oir-stalls,  and  one  or  two  carved  monumental 
lines,  but  has  not  much  else  of  interest  ; nor  is 
:re  anything  in  the  town  or  immediate  neigh- 
■urhoocl  worth  visiting.  The  churches  are 
irly  all  in  the  German-rococo  style  (the  worst 
le  of  architecture  that  ever  existed),  the 
mestic  work  modern,  and  the  scenery  tame 
:d  poor.  How  this  fine  reredos  has  escaped  is 
Inarkable,  as  all  others  in  the  district  were 
;i;troyed  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
iituries,  and  replaced  by  the  most  miserable 
'•asi-Classical  works.  One  would  not  have  Ijeen 
i.-prised  at  finding  a fine  reredos  on  the  Lower 
Upper  Rhice,  Westphalia,  in  the  Tyrol,  or  the 
iiremberg  district,  but  here  it  is  quite  solitary, 
:id  comes  upon  one  as  a surprise. 


■I  EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Fund  was  held  on 
[fe  26th  ult,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Zoological 
Iciety,  Hanover-square,  Sir  John  Fowler  pre- 
jiing,  when  the  report  for  the  year  1893-4 
(psented,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  which 
, ated  to  the  excavations  carried  on  last 
nler  by  an  expedition  led  by  M.  Edouard 
iville,  Mr.  Newberry,  and  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth, 
was  engaged  in  clearing  the  ruins  of  the  great 
.lerary  temple  known  as  Deir-cl-Bahari,  a small 
1 rtion  of  which  was  explored  by  Mariette  earlier 
lithe  century. 

In  the  evening  another  meeting  was  held  under 
E presidency  of  General  Sir  Ch.  Wilson,  to  hear 
lecture  by  M.  Naville,  which  was  illustrated 
a series  of  lantern  views  reproduced  from 
i photographs  of  one  of  the  artists  attached 
I the  expedition,  Mr.  Howard  Carter.  The 
ich  more  complete  exploration  of  last  winter 
Dved,  he  said,  the  erroneousness  of  the 
iroduction  of  the  Temple  by  Marielle,  who 
i scarcely  cleared  one  - third  of  the  site, 
d it  demonstrated  that  the  monument  con- 
ted  not  of  one  but  of  a series  of  temples  built 
pn  three  platforms  or  terraces  rising  one  above 
; other,  the  third  temple  resting  against  and 
ng  partly  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  was 
the  work  of  Thothmes  III.,  as  some  of 
fe  inscriptions,  when  superficially  examined, 
jporled,  but  of  (^ueen  liatasu,  his  aunt  and 
arclian,  the  daughter  of  Thothmes  II.,  of  the 
th  Dynasty.  Among  the  numerous  inscriptions 
icovered  by  the  expedition  was  one  which 
pressly  enjoined  the  people  to  obey  “ the  king, 
■daughter.”as  he  called  the  young  queen,  who  was 
Dresented  in  all  the  sculptures  in  the  garb  of  a 
f.le  ruler,  and  generally  with  a great  beard, 
is  circumstance  made  it  easy  for  the  successor 
(^ueen  Hatasu,  by  erasing  a few  leading  words 
the  inscriptions  and  by  changing  the  cartouche, 
claim  credit  for  the  splendid  monument  of 
ich  he  appears  to  have  been  envious,  although 
;sibly  he  was  partly  actuated  in  making  the 
sures  by  a spirit  of  revenge  towards  his 
irdian,  who  perhaps  subjected  her  ward  to  the 
1 discipline  of  a very  imperious  will.  Tlie  in- 
iptions  proved  the  daughter  of  Thothmes  II. 
have  been  a really  great  queen,  who  greatly 
ended  commerce  and  encouraged  art,  particu- 
ly  architecture,  in  her  kingdom,  and  entered 
L international  relations  with  surrounding 
K'ples.  She  had  fleets  of  ships,  which  traded 
h both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  particu- 
ny  on  the  African  or  Somali  coast,  repre- 
stations  of  ships  being  found  laden  with  the 
<<s  of  elephants,  a special  kind  of  monkeys,  and 
tic  trees,  wliich,  on  being  transplanted,  grew 
y well  in  Egypt.  These  ships  brought  precious 
als,  especially  gold,  and,  as  cuneiform  inscrip- 
is  ^ showed,  Western  Asia  received  great 
ntities  of  gold  from  Egypt  and  sent  it  back  in 


the  manufactured  state  to  Egypt  or  Phenicia. 
They  had  found  many  evidences  of  commercial 
intercourse  which  was  certainly  far  greater  than 
we  had  hitherto  supposed.  When  the  inscriptions 
describing  the  naval  intercourse  of  the  period  had 
been  more  completely  studied,  it  would  probably 
be  found  that  many  of  what  had  been  regarded  as 
evidences  of  conquest  were  in  reality  the  vestiges 
of  trade  and  commerce.  The  art  antiquities  found, 
many  of  which  were  of  the  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship, and  which  in  age  probably  corresponded  with 
the  Early  Mycenean  period,  could  not  fail  when 
adequately  investigated  and  studied  to  throw  a 
flood  of  new  light  upon  the  relations  between 
Greek  and  Egyptian  Art.  The  tomb  of  Thothmes 
II.  was  quite  unique.  There  was  no  other  example 
in  Egypt  of  temples  within  temples,  and  of 
colonnades  so  perfect  as  the  two  found  in  the  second 
of  the  two  temple.s  discovered  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  site,  the  end  opposite  to  that  which 
Mariette  had  explored.  At  the  end  of  the  upper 
platform  they  had  found  many  objects  of  unique 
interest,  most  of  which  were  exhibited  on  the 
screen.  Among  them  were  a colossal  head  of 
Queen  liatasu,  a great  white  altar,  and  an 
inscription  which  stated  that  the  queen  had  built 
an  altar  of  white  stone,  a rock-temple,  the 
funerary  chapel  of  Thothmes  I.,  and  on  one 
of  the  terraces  M.  Naville  had  come  upon 
one  of  the  finest  emblems  of  ancient  art  in 
existence.  It  was  the  side  of  an  ebony  shrine 
covered  with  ornaments  on  both  sides,  all  made 
of  little  pieces  of  ebony,  beautifully  carved,  each 
piece  separately  secured  to  an  ebony  peg.  Among 
the  most  interesting  of  the  architectural  remains 
unearthed  and  shown  in  the  photographs  were 
several  very  perfect  colonnades  with  quite  Doric 
columns,  which  had  sixteen-sided  capitals,  con- 
taining many  of  the  characteristics  of  Doric 
capitals.  One  view  showed  a group  of  five  of 
these  columns,  another  of  eight  columns  seemed 
intended  to  form  part  of  a covered  colonnade  that 
had  never  been  finished,  and  one  complete 
colonnade  presented  fifteen  rows  of  columns, 
having  all  the  beauty  of  a Greek  temple  and 
resemblance  to  early  Grecian  architecture  of  the 
mo.st  striking  character. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Bayliss, 
Q.C.,  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and  Mr.  D.  G. 
Hogarth,  took  part.  The  latter  said  M.  Naville 
had  in  no  way  exaggerated  the  importance  of  the 
temple,  which  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
that  had  ever  been  discovered.  There  was  nothing 
ehsewhere  like  it.  It  looked  like  a number  of 
temples  built  one  on  another.  The  whole  history 
of  the  reign  of  (^)ueen  liatasu  was  probably  told 
in  those  temples.  What  had  been  discovered  so 
far  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  it  was, 
perhaps,  almost  trivial  compared  with  what  might 
be  expected  next  winter,  for  Mr.  de  Morgan,  the 
director  of  the  Museum  of  Gizeh,  intended  to  have 
1,000  men  on  the  works.  In  response  to  a very 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  M.  Naville  said  he  hoped 
to  have  a great  deal  more  to  tell  them  of  the 
matter  next  year. 


NATIONAL  FREE  LABOUR  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  second  annual  congress  of  the  National 
Free  Labour  Association  was  opened  on  Tuesday 
at  the  Foresters’  Hall,  Clerkenwell-roail,  and  was 
attended  by  delegates  from  Hull,  Liverpool, 
Middlesbrough,  Norwich,  Newcastle,  Southamp- 
ton, Swansea,  Dublin,  Plymouth,  Sunderland, 
and  other  provincial  towns. 

Mr.  John  Chandler  having  been  elected  to  the 
chair, 

Mr.  W.  Collison  (Secretary)  read  a number  of 
communications.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  wrote, 
on  the  subject  of  picketing,  that  he  concurred 
with  the  Association  “in  thinking  that  picketing 
as  at  present  practised  appears  to  be  open  to  con- 
siderable objection  in  many  cases  where  it  appears 
to  involve  molestation  and  intimidation.  This 
interpretation  of  the  present  law  is  certainly  not 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  those  by  whom 
the  Bill  was  framed.”  Mr.  II.  IL  Asquith,  M.P., 
dealing  with  the  same  question,  wrote  that,  while 
recognising  the  importance  of  the  subject,  he  did 
not  feel  it  liis  duty  at  present  to  express  any 
opinion  upon  it.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  M.P. , 
wrote  that  he  was  not  aware  that  an  alteration  of 
the  law  in  regard  to  picketing  was  necessary.  A 
letter  was  also  received  from  Mr.  George  Livesey, 
who  enclosed  a cheque  for  20/.  towards  the  work 
of  the  Association. 

The  report  stated  that  the  Association  was  now 
in  a position  to  look  back  with  considerable 
satisfaction  on  the  labours  of  the  past  twelve 
months.  During  that  period  the  necessity  for  the 
existence  of  such  an  Associatipn  was  agnia  demon- 


strated, because  on  five  occasions  a deliberate 
attempt  was  made  l)y  certain  sections  of  the 
Labour  party  to  crush  out  of  existence,  or  to 
starve  into  submission,  those  bodies  of  workmen 
who  had  hitherto  preferred  to  remain  outside 
of  the  movement  known  as  the  New  Trade 
Unionism.  They  believed  that  the  conflict 
between  capital  and  labour  had  by  no  means 
reached  its  climax  yet  ; but  if  masters  would 
only  act  unitedly,  and  stand  by  one  another, 
as  the  Federated  Trade  Union  were  now 
doing,  and,  above  all,  if  they  would  support 
and  protect  from  injury  those  of  their  employes 
who  were  totally  at  variance  with  the  present 
policy  of  the  New  Trade  Unionism,  they  felt 
certain  that  the  party  which  depended  for 
its  force  upon  intimidation,  class  hatred,  and 
violence  would  receive  a complete  overthrow,  for 
the  great  bulk  of  the  working  classes  were  com- 
pletely sick  of  the  meddlesomeness  and  tyranny 
which  characterised  the  Trade  Union  officials  at 
the  present  day.  As  to  the  Employers’  Liability 
Bill,  it  seemed  strange  that  the  Association  was 
alone  in  putting  before  the  working  classes  the 
deliberate  injustice  inflicted  upon  working-men 
by  the  insertion  of  the  clause  forbidding  “ con- 
tracting out.”  The  Association  had  held  meetings 
and  passed  resolutions  against  the  action  of  the 
Building  Trades  Federation,  and  in  two  months 
5,764  bricklayers,  carpenters,  plasterers,  masons, 
and  labourers  had  been  registered.  No  doubt  a 
great  blow  had  been  struck  at  the  organisation, 
which  had  done  incalculable  harm  to  the 
building  trade  of  London.  There  were 
16,822,165  persons  employed  in  working  for  their 
living,  and  of  those  9,786,073  were  men  over 
twenty  years  of  age.  Of  these  1,109,014  were 
members  of  trade  unions,  and  8,677,059  were 
free  labour  men  and  non-unionists.  At  the  end 
of  August  228,000  seamen  had  been  registered  as 
free  labourers.  In  the  Metropolitan  I)ocks  the 
demand  for  tickets  as  free  labourers  had  been  so 
great  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  limit  the 
issue  to  the  men  for  whom  employment  could  be 
found.  The  numerical  strength  of  the  unions  had 
decreased,  in  spite  of  the  great  efforts  and  con- 
fidence in  the  management  of  the  agitators  and 
self-seekers.  During  the  past  twelve  months  the 
number  of  workmen  registered  by  the  Association 
amounted  to  11,540,  thus  bringing  up  the  present 
membership  to  the  very  respectable  total  of 
51,249.  In  reference  to  the  suggested  action  of 
the  London  County  Council  in  refusing  to 
employ  non  • union  men,  the  report  stated 
that  the  Works  Department  admitted  the 
truth  of  three  cases  presented  by  the  deputa- 
tion of  the  Free  Labour  Association,  but 
denied  the  correctness  of  the  other  three  ; but 
since  then  a letter  had  appeared  in  an  evening 
paper  from  one  of  the  foremen  in  question,  who 
acknowledged  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  com- 
municating with  the  various  unions  before  giving 
applicants  employment.  This  admission  proved 
that  the  Works  Department  could  not  have  made 
a very  searching  investigation  into  the  cases 
brought  before  them,  or  a complete  contradiction 
from  one  of  their  e/nployds  would  not  have 
followed  so  quickly  upon  their  statement. 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  formed  to 
counteract  the  tyranny  of  the  new  unionism. 
They  did  not  object  to  combination  in  a legiti- 
mate form,  nor  was  the  Association  formed  to 
lower  wages.  They  believed  the  best  men  would 
always  command  the  highest  wage,  and  the  best 
men  in  the  trades  were  in  their  ranks.  They 
found  that  their  manufacturing  supremacy  was 
leaving  them  slowly,  and  as  thinking  men  they 
looked  for  the  cause.  In  this  connexion  he 
referred  to  the  large  amount  of  ironwork  that  was 
being  carried  out  by  German  and  Belgium  firms 
for  English  capitalists  and  with  English  money. 
He  believed  that  nine  out  of  ten  strikes  were 
needless,  and  if  those  who  said  they  were  the 
leaders  of  the  working  men  had  approached  the 
masters  in  a right  spirit  the  consequent  misery 
might  have  been  averted.  That  Association  was 
the  outcome  of  the  struggle  with  the  new 
unionism,  and  only  those  who  had  stood  face 
to  face  with  the  tyranny  exercised  by  that 
unionism  could  state  what  a real  tyranny  it 
was.  The  vexatious  interference  at  the  docks 
of  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  relations 
between  masters  and  men  was  bound  to  result  in 
most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  country. 
The  members  of  the  Congress  were  working  men 
who  had  left  their  work  to  attend  ; but  of  those 
attending  the  recent  Norwich  Conference,  25  per 
cent,  had  not  worked  at  their  trade  for  over 
fifteen  years,  and  75  per  cent,  had  not  worked  at 
their  trade  for  some  considerable  time  ; the  only 
real  workers  were  the  miners,  They  must  protest 
against:.  England  being  made  the  “dumping- 
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ground  ’’  for  starving  aliens.  Could  they  not  do 
something  to  re-establish  the  friendly  relations 
which  formerly  existed  between  capital  and 
labour  ? Surely  there  was  not  such  an  impassable 
chasm?  If  they  did  not  bridge  that  chasm  over 
the  trade  of  the  country  would  dwindle  away. 
He  believed  they  could  do  something  towards 
tliat,  and  set  an  example  which  would  be  an 
example  to  the  world,  and  which  the  world  would 
profit  by. 

Mr.  C.  Godden  moved  the  following  reso- 
lution: — “That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress 
the  senseless  and  abortive  strikes  which  have 
occurred  in  many  branches  of  industry  throughout 
the  country,  have  had  a most  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  living  standard  of  the  wage-earning 
classes,  and  are  mainly  the  cause  of  the  present 
stagnation  of  trade  and  consequent  want  of  employ- 
ment.” He  said  he  had  been  a victim  of  the  coercive 
tyranny  of  trades  unionism  for  the  last  four  years, 
and  that  during  that  time  he  had  been  persistently 
persecuted  and  boycotted  by  the  union  repre- 
senting the  painting  trade.  He  was  prevented 
from  doing  work  for  Captain  Boyton,  at  Earl’s 
Court,  and  was  threatened  .outside  Lillie  Bridge 
Ground.  He  went  in  to  work  there,  but  1,500 
men  threatened  to  strike,  and  after  working  a 
day  and  a-half  he  was  forced  to  come  out,  and 
at  the  lime  he  was  absolutely  starving. 

Mr.  ft.  W.  Clasper  (Newcastle)  seconded  the 
resolution.  He  said  that  if  trades  unionism  was 
not  checked,  much  of  the  trade  of  the  North  of 
England  would  be  lost.  During  nine  months 
5.000  workmen  in  Newcastle  had  joined  the 
National  Free  Labour  Association. 

After  a brief  discussion,  during  which  the  evils 
of  strikes  were  referred  to,  the  resolution  was 
adopted. 

Beale  (Finchley)  next  moved  : — “ Th.it,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  no  alteration  in  the 
‘ Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act, 
1S75,’  will  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  so 
provide  that,  while  recognising  the  legal  right  of 
workmen  to  picket  during  strikes  for  the  bona-Jide 
purpose  of  giving  and  receiving  information, 
picketing  in  such  numbers  as  must  inevitably 
terrorise  those  who  may  be  willing  to  work  should 
be  prohibited.” 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ritson,  of  Hall,  and 
passed,  after  discussion  ; after  which  the  Congress 
adjourned  for  the  day. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Congress  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  Mr.  John  Chandler,  President, 
again  occupying  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  evening’s  pro- 
ceedings, said  that  there  could  be  no  question 
that  these  meetings  promised  to  lead  to  still 
greater  things.  Those  who  represented  that 
Association  did  not  despise  the  day  of  small 
things,  but  they  did  not  intend  to  rest  where  they 
were.  The  Association  commenced  with  a few 
men  who  combined  to  resist  the  tyrannical 
pressure  that  was  put  upon  them  ; and  he  felt 
quite  sure  that  the  seed  they  had  sown  would 
continue  to  grow  larger  and  larger,  until  at  last 
it  came  to  be  a mighty  oak  that  would  over- 
shadow all  the  mushroom  unions  which  had 
lately  sprung  up,  and  had  done  so  mucli  harm 
to  the  cause  of  labour.  The  Association  was 
going  largely  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  operations 
by  establishing  branches  throughout  the  whole 
country.  A great  deal  of  tyranny  had  been 
exercised  over  the  working-classes  for  some  lime 
past.  The  Free  Labour  Association  had  broken 
it  down  already  to  a large  extent,  and  would  yet 
break  it  down  altogether. 

Mr.  Ellis,  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Works,  who  said  he  did  not  represent 
railway  workmen  as  a delegate,  but  appeared  in 
the  interests  of  labour  generally,  moved — “ That 
this  meeting,  representing  the  vast  majority  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  enters  a 
most  emphatic  protest  against  the  reintroduclion 
of  an  Employers’  Liability  Bill  containing  a clause 
forbidding  ‘contracting  out,'  and  calls  upon  all 
workmen  by  their  individual  influence  to  support 
the  House  of  Lords  in  throwing  out  a measure 
which  deprives  working  men  of  their  undoubted 
right  to  make  better  terms  as  to  insurance  against 
accident  than  the  law  now  permits  them  to  do, 
and  one  also  which  forces  a workman  to  the 
expense  of  a doubtful  and  expensive  lawsuit  in 
order  to  obtain  a smaller  sum  than  would  be 
awarded  to  him  free  of  expense  by  his  Mutual 
Insurance  Society.” 

Mr.  Foreman,  of  the  Elswick  Works,  Secretary 
of  the  Association’s  Fund,  in  seconding  the 
resolution,  said  the  working  men  of  Durham 
were  fighting  against  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  just 
as  they  were  lighting  against  interference  with 
freedom  of  contract  and  action  under  the  Em- 
ployers’ Liability  Bill.  With  regard  to  l^e  mutual 


insurance  associations,  he  maintained  that  arrange- 
ments between  employers  and  workmen  were  the 
best  means,  not  only  of  securing  compensation, 
but  of  minimising  accidents. 

Mr.  Burrows,  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company  and  Mutual  Assurance  and  Compensa- 
tion Fund,  and  Mr.  Bashford,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary to  the  Mutual  Assurance  Committee  of  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway, 
also  supported  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Ritson,  of  the  Free  Labour  Association  at 
Hull,  representing  ii.ooo  free  labourers  there, 
moved,  “ That  this  Congress  rejoices  to  learn  that 
the  free  labour  principles  are  making  steady  and 
certain  progress  amongst  the  industrial  classes  of 
the  country,  who  recognise  the  necessity  for  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  a free  labour  parly  so 
as  to  resist  tlie  ever  encroaching  tyranny  and 
dictation  of  the  Socialistic  Trade  Unions,  and, 
further,  that  the  Congress  would  welcome  with 
pleasure  any  means  tending  to  the  establishment 
of  more  cordial  relations  between  employers  and 
employed,  believing  that  it  is  not  only  for  the 
best  interests  of  both  alike,  hut  for  the  welfare  of 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  countr}’,  that 
mutual  confidence  should  exist  between  the  two 
parties.’’  In  support  of  his  resolution,  Mr. 
Ritson  said  the  supporters  of  this  labour  move- 
ment might  be  ostracised  for  adherence  to  free- 
labour  principles,  might  be  called  by  insulting 
names,  and  be  talked  about  as  men  not  worthy  to 
represent  the  working  classes  of  the  country,  but 
their  vindication  for  the  stand  they  were  now 
making  against  the  organised  tyranny  of  the  day 
might  !ie  safely  left  to  those  who  followed  them 
in  the  future. 

The  resolution,  seconded  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Russell,  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Macauliffe,  of 
Dublin,  was  carried. 

Mr.  Harold  Stevenage,  of  London,  moved  : — 
“That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress  the  time 
has  arrived  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  restriction  should  be  placed  upon  the 
immigration  of  pauper  aliens  to  this  country,  and 
it  is  pleased  to  note  that  the  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress has  at  last  accepted  the  views  that  this 
■Vssociation  has  so  long  advocated  in  the  matter  ; 
and  further,  that  this  Congress  earnestly  hopes 
the  Bill  restricting  pauper  immigration,  recently 
introduced  in  the  House  of  I.ords,  shall  be 
allosved  to  become  law,  and  desires  that  a copy 
of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  leaders  of 
both  political  parties.” 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Woolcock, 
of  London,  supported  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Guerrier, 
of  London,  and  carried. 

The  Congress  soon  after  terminated. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  John  Hutton, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Neu>  Entrance  to  Rrochwell  Park. — The  Parks 
Committee  proposed  to  expen<l  lor  the 

purchase  of  a plot  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  additional  entrance  to  Brockwell 
Park,  on  condition  that  the  Lambeth  \'cstry 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  contribute  one- 
third  of  the  total  cost.  An  amendment  to  refer 
the  matter  back  for  further  consideration  having 
been  defeated,  the  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Bishop's  Park,  P'nlhant. — The  same  committee 
also  recommended  the  Council  to  contribute  a 
sum  of  7,500/.  towards  the  completion  of  the 
scheme  for  the  formation  of  Bishop’s  Park, 
Fulham,  such  cost  being  three-fourths  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  acquiring  and  adding  to  the 
Bishop’s-meadow  the  adjoining  properties  known 
as  Pryor’s  Bank  and  Thames  Bank,  and  of  laying 
out  the  same,  continuing  the  river-wall  along  the 
front,  and  forming  an  access  from  Putney  Bridge, 
the  vestry  undertaking  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
the  Solicitor  to  maintain  the  ground  as  an  open 
space  in  perpetuity.  This  recommendation  was 
also  agreed  to. 

Clerkenwell  Fire  Station  and  the  Works  Com- 
mittee.— The  Fire  Brigade  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  work  of  enlarging  and  altering 
the  Clerkenwell  fire  station  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
6,750/.  be  executed  by  the  Council  without  the 
intervention  of  a contractor,  and  that  the  plans, 
specification,  and  estimate  be  referred  to  the 
■\Vorks  Committee  for  that  purpose. 

Alderman  Beachcroft  pointed  out  that  the 
Architect’s  original  estimate  was  only  5)5co/.  In 
view  of  that  fact  he  thought  they  should  seriously 
consider  whether  tenders  should  not  be  invited 
for  the  work,  and  he  therefore  moved  that  the 
report  be  referred  back  with  that  object.  He  was 


not  opposed  to  the  Works  Department,  but  he 
saw  no  reason  why  contracts  should  not  be 
invited,  and  why  the  Works  Department  should 
not  tender  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Mr.  Ward,  Chairman  of  the  Works  Committee, 
pointed  out  that  the  Committee  would  be  placed 
at  a great  disadvantage  if  the  Council  placed 
them  in  the  position  of  contractors.  The  ordinary 
contractor,  if  he  failed  to  get  a tender  in  one 
place,  could  go  to  another,  but  not  so  the  Works 
Committee,  and  what,  he  asked,  were  they  to  do 
with  all  their  men  and  machinery  when,  by 
reason  of  not  being  the  lowest  tenderer,  they  had 
no  work  to  do. 

Mr.  T.  Burns,  M.P.,  strongly  supported  the 
Committee,  and  in  the  end  their  report  was 
carried. 

Cost  of  Work. — The  Works  Committee  sub- 
mitted a detailed  return  of  the  cost  of  the  first 
thirty-two  works  carried  out  by  the  Committee 
without  the  intervention  of  .a  contractor.  The 
total  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  of  these  works 
was  66,061/.,  and  the  actual  cost  was  less  than 
that  amount  by  over  3,000/. 

Mr.  Westacott  criticised  the  report,  and 
moved  an  amendment  that  it  be  received  with  the 
exception  of  the  paragraph  giving  the  figures  of 
estimated  and  actual  cost.  lie  said  where  the 
Committee  did  work  underground  they  were  able 
to  save  money  on  the  estimate,  but  where  the 
work  was  above  ground  the  reverse  was  the  case, 
Alderman  Hoare  thought  it  was  too  early  to 
say  whether  this  new  departure  was  a success  cr 
not,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  powers  would 
be  given  to  the  Committee  to  tender  for  the  work 
of  the  Vestries  and  other  local  bodies  in  LondO^ 
The  debate  was  postponed. 

Deficient  Water  Supply.— first  paragraph 
of  the  Public  Control  Committee  was  as  follows| 
the  recommendation  being  agreed  to — 

“On  July  3 last  we  reported  to  the  Council  as  to 
petitions  and  complaints  received  on  the  subject  of 
the  inadequacy  ot  the  supply  in  the  East  London 
Water  Comp.any's  district,  and  the  question  of  ob- 
taining legislation  to  raise  the  limit  to  which  the 
company  is  required  to  give  a supply  to  a greater 
height  than  40  ft.  was  referred  to  the  Water  and 
Parliamentary  Committees.  Since  the  date  of  that 
report  we  have  received  numerous  complaints  from 
local  sanitary  authorities  and  others  that  the  com- 
pany has  been  cutting  off  the  supply  in  its  district 
nightly  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  district,  at  intervals 
during  the  day,  thereby  causing  great  inconvenienct 
to  the  consumers  and  danger  to  their  health,  as 
well  as  seriously  increasing  the  risk  to  life  and 
property  in  the  event  of  fire.  We  addressed  | 
letter  to  the  company  with  reference  to  these 
complaints,  asking  for  an  explanation  of  tlit 
failure  to  provide  and  keep  a constant  supplj 
as  required  by  Section  7 of  the  Metropolis  Watei 
Act,  1871,  and  intimating  that  if  the  explanatiot 
was  not  satisfactory  it  would  be  the  duty  of  th« 
Council  to  consider  as  to  taking  proceedings  for  lht 
enforcement  of  the  penalties  provided  for  by  Sec 
tion  16  of  the  Act.  In  reply  to  this  letter  the  com 
pany  sent  a print  of  a circular  which  had  been  sen' 
to  each  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  compan;^ 
district  attributing  the  temporary  cessation  of  tlfl 
constant  service  to  the  storage  in  the  reservoir; 
having  fallen  far  below  the  usual  quantity,  owing  t( 
deficient  rainfall  and  the  conseriuent  non-repletion  0 
the  springs  which  had  suffered  from  the  drought  0 
last  year.  The  company  also  quoted  an  extrac 
from  the  rccontly-issued  report  of  General  Scott,  tbi 
Water  Examiner  to  the  Local  Government  Hoard 
to  the  effect  that  the  diminution  of  the  flow  of  tli 
River  Lea  had  rendered  it  prudent  to  husbant 
the  company's  visible  supply  of  water.  There  was  i 
complaint  against  the  same  company  in  1891  0 
failure  to  maintain  a constant  supply  in  its  disirict 
and  the  contention  of  the  company  then  w'as  that  ih 
failure  was  due  to  frost.  As  the  action  of  the  Las 
London  Waterworks  Company  in  laying  on  . 
constant  supply  had  been  voluntary,  counsel  wa 
asked  to  advise  whether  in  such  a case  a compan 
was  liable  to  a penally  for  not  continuing  the  suppl) 
Counsel  advised  that  Section  7 of  the  Melropoli 
Water  Act,  1871,  imposed  upon  a company  wbic 
had  voluntarily  proposed  to  give  a constant  supplj 
and  commenced  to  give  it,  the  obligation  to  coniinu 
to  give  it,  and  that  Section  16  applied  eiiually  to 
company  which  had  voluntarily  undertaken  to  giv 
a constant  supply  as  to  a company  which  ha 
been  required  to  do  so.  The  Council  thereupo 
addressed  a letter  to  the  East  London  VaW 
Company  in  July,  1S91,  stating  that  in  the  event  < 
any  future  failure  to  maintain  a constant  supply  J 
that  portion  of  the  company's  disirict  within  tt 
county  of  London,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  tr 
Council  to  take  proceedings.  I laving  regard  to  thi 
warning,2to  the  repeated  complaints  which  bat 
since  been  received,  to  the  fact  that  drought  no 
pleaded  as  the  company's  excuse  was  urged  in  t' 
defence  last  year  when  proceedings  were  take 
against  it  by  the  Industrial  Dwellings  Cempan, 
and  to  the  serious  danger  to  the  health  of  tt 
community  which  must  result  from  a denciei 
supply  of  water  in  a crowded  district,  we  are  ' 
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tpinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Council 
lould  take  action  for  the  enforcement  of  penalties. 
,Ve  recommend — 

!'  That  the  Solicitor  be  iastructed  to  take  proceedings 
tainst  llie  Last  London  Waterworks  Company  for  failure 
) maininin  in  its  district  a constant  supply  a.s  required  by 
le  provisions  of  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871.'  " 

, Sufivju'n^  So7irces  of  Water  Supply. — The 
lA’ater  Committee  brought  up  the  following 
j ;porL  : — 

li  " In  view  of  the  inquiries  which  we  are  now 
taking  as  to  available  sources  of  water  supply  for 
|,ondon,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  have  reliable 
iiformation  respecting  certain  Inrge  reservoirs  in 
nnnexion  with  a scheme  now  being  considered. 
I'his  information  can  only  be  obtained  by  having 
roper  surveys  of  the  reservoirs  made,  and  the  chief 
igineer  estimates  that  the  cost  of  so  doing  will  be 
Dout  450/.,  which  includes  200/.  for  one  year's 
ilary  of  the  person  to  be  employed,  and  250/.  for 
jcessary  expenses.  We  have  satisfied  ourselves 
lat  this  is  a reasonable  amount,  and  we  have 
jcided  to  advise  the  Council  to  sanction  the 
:penditure.  We  recommend — 

'That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
auncil  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required  by  the 
iiute,  authority  be  given  to  us  to  have  surveys  made  of 
rtaiii  large  reservoirs,  the  cost  of  such  surveys  not  to 
:cecd  4507.'" 

Mr.  Antrobus  asked  if  the  inquiry  was  in 
ference  to  a direct  supply  from  Wales. 

Mr.  Bassett  Hopkins  said  that  it  would  not  be 
the  public  interest  that  he  should  add  anything 
the  recommendation. 

Mr.  J.  Howell  Williams  asked  whether  the 
ammittee  had  considered  the  possibility  of  co- 
jerating  with  Birmingham  in  securing  a water 
pply  for  London. 

Mr.  Bassett  Hopkins  said  that  point  had 
rtainly  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
ittee. 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Loudon  Building  Act,  1S94. — The  report  of 
e Building  Act  Committee  contained  the  follow- 
g paragraph,  the  recommendation  being  agreed 

'■  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  advantage 
the  Council  and  the  public  if  the  London  Building 
;t,  1894,  together  with  the  regulations  of  the 
luncil  as  to  applications  for  sanction  or  consent 
der  the  Act,  and  the  by-laws  now  in  force,  were 
be  printed  and  issued  in  book-form.  This,  for 
•icli  we  anticipate  there  would  be  a great  demand 
the  part  of  the  public,  would  form  a complete 
ie  with  reference  to  the  control  of  building  opera- 
ns  in  Ivondon.  We  are  advised  that  the  cost  of 
00  copies  would  not  exceed  75/.,  and  we  think 
ty  could  be  placed  on  sale  at  the  price  of  2s.  6d. 
:h.  We  accordingly  recommended — 

’lhat,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  .submitted  by  the 
lance  Committee  as  required  by  the  statute,  the  London 
ilclinft  Act,  1894,  with  the  Council's  regulations  as  to 
dications  for  sanction  or  consent  under  the  Act,  and  the 
laws  now  in  force  relative  to  buildings,  be  printed  at  a 
t not  e.xceeding  75/.  for  r.ooo  copies,  and  be  placed  on 
! at  the  price  of  half-a-crowii  each  copy.' 
iVe  have  given  instructions  for  an  advertisement 
be  issued  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
ndon  Building  Act  will  come  into  force  on  the  rst 
luary  next ; and  should  the  Council  adopt  the 
3ve  recommendation,  an  intimation  will  be  given 
the  advertisement  that  copies  of  the  Act.  with  the 
•laws  and  regulations,  will  be  obtainable  of  Mr. 
Stanford." 

To^ver  Bridge  Southern  Approach. — The  I’arlia- 
ntary  and  Improvements  Committee  jointly 
lorted  on  the  subject  of  the  Tower  Bridge 
)uthern  Approach)  Bill.  They  recommended : 
OThat  the  line  of  route  previously  decided  upon 
the  Council  for  the  .southern  approach  to  the 
wer  Bridge  be  adhered  to.  (2)  That  the  Bill 
re-introduced  in  the  next  Session  in  the  form 
which  it  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
i sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  June,  1894.” 
Mr.  Howell  Williams  moved  that  the  recom- 
ndation  be  referred  back  to  allow  of  a fuller 
[uiry  into  alternative  routes. 

Mr.  Payne  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  After  said  the  Improvements  Committee 
1 regarded  the  Tower  Bridge  as  the  London 
dge  of  the  future,  and  had  arranged  the  route 
ordingly. 

3n  a division,  and  by  48  votes  to  36,  the 
)ate  was  adjourned. 

>jrhe  Council  adjourned  soon  after  7 o’clock. 


usHEK's  Patent  Ciiimney-toi’. — There  is  no 
: crence  between  the  principle  of  this  and  many 
’ ®r,  pP'draught  cowls  ; there  is  a variation  in 
I 111  in  the  fact  that  the  induced  current  is  led  up 
>iral  passage  around  the  chimney-top  or  pipe. 

: lat  result  the  patentees  can  expect  from  this, 
)lept  to  increase  friction  and  thereby  weaken  the 
I rent  of  air,  we  cannot  see.  Some  of  our  readers, 
,'ever,  may  like  to  experiment  with  it. 


CorresponDence. 


To  ike  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

SCREENING  OF  HEATED  FLUES. 

SiK, — " Fireproof,"  in  your  penultimate  issue,  asks 
for  suggestions  for  preventing  excess  of  heat  of  a 
flue,  from  penetrating  the  half-brickwork  with  which 
its  inner  side  is  enclosed.  But  he  does  not  give 
particulars  sufficient  to  ensure  a ready  reply.  How 
high  is  the  flue  and  what  is  the  size  of  the  fire  or 
furnace  ? Is  the  fire  close  or  open  ? 

Slabs  of  combined  slag-wool  and  plaster,  the 
slag-wool  held  together  on  the  unplastered  side  by 
wire-netting,  might  be  applied.  The  slag-wool  side 
of  these  non-conducting  slabs  to  be  placed  next  the 
brickwork,  and  the  outside,  plaster  sides,  of  the 
slabs  afterwards  jointed  and  set  with  plaster. 

I got  over  a similar  difficulty  in  a public  institu- 
tion, where  the  flue,  14  in.  by  g in.,  and  70  ft.  high 
(passing  through  several  wood  floors)  was  from  trie 
close  furnace  of  a small  cylindrical  bath  boiler.  The 


flue  w.-is  on  all  sides  formed  of  g-in.  brickwork,  and 
cairied  up  in  one  stack  together  with  the  ordinary 
flues  of  the  open  fireplaces  of  the  rooms,  one  side 
being  flush  with  the  inner  faces  of  the  room-walls, 
and  plastered  over  in  the  same  plane.  The  heat 
which  came  through  was  quite  alarming.  To  I 
have  applied  the  slag-wool  remedy,  suggested  j 
above,  would  have  involved  retrimming  all  the 
floors  and  ceilings,  and  would  have  resulted 
also  in  an  unsightly  projection  and  the  alter- 
ation of  a flight  of  stairs,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  inconvenience  and  expense.  Consequently 
another  and  simpler  remedy  was  devised.  A 9 in. 
by  9 in.  air-inlet  grating  was  inserted  in  the  base- 
ment portion  of  the  flue  above  the  damper,  and 
about  2 ft.  below  the  ceiling,  which  was  a fireproof 
one.  This  cooled  the  air  .and  gases  in  the  flue 
without  injuriously  affecting  its  draught,  and  had  the 
further  beneficial  effect  of  preventing  the  attendants 
misusing  the  furnace  by  improperly  forcing  the  fire 
by  means  of  the  abuse  of  the  damper. 

The  cure  is  quite  effectual  and  satisfactory,  but  if 
it  be  applied  to  a chimney  which  is  too  short,  such  a 
method  might  unduly  check  the  draught.  .Kt  any 
rate,  the  experiment  could  be  carried  out  at  a trifling 
cost,  and  the  size  of  the  inlet  modified  to  such  size 
as  would  give  the  best  result.  I imagine  “Fire- 
proof's " chimney  is  not  so  very  short,  or  the  heat 
would  not  trouble  him.  A.  Harston. 


ACTION  OF  WATER  ON  GALVANISED 
IRON. 

Sir, — I desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  following,  and  should  be  glad  to  get 
the  advice  of  any  who  may  have  had  similar 
experience. 

About  two  years  ago  I fixed  a system  of  hot  and 
cold  water  to  a bath,  the  supply-cistern  and  hot- 
water  tank  being  of  stout  galvanised  iron.  The 
water  is  heavily  charged  with  hardening  matter,  and 
has  eaten  the  tanks  in  several  places,  allowing  the 
water  to  pe.'colate  through,  more  especially  in  the 
hot-water  tank.  The  information  I seek  is — r. 
What  is  the  destructive  agent?  2.  What  is  my 
e raedy  ? G.  H. 

Without  a chemical  analysis  of  the  water 
concerned  it  would  not  be  easy  to  answer  the 
(|uestion  to  any  purpose.  Our  correspondent  writes 
from  Ledbury ; possibly  some  reader  may  know 
something  of  the  character  of  the  water  supply  in 
that  neighbourhood. — Ed. 


WATER  LODGING  ON  MEETING-RAILS. 

Sir, — Replying  to  “T. ’s"  letter  in  last  week’s 
Bttilder  re  above,  we  would  beg  to  point  out  that  in 
May,  1893.  we  patented  a condensation  sill  for  the 
prevention  of  the  collection  of  condensation  water 
(sketch  enclosed).  Williams  Bros  & Co. 

***  The  sketch  section  of  Messrs.  Williams'  sash- 
rail  seems  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  much 
better  than  the  suggestion  made  by  “ T." — Ed. 


A Turkish  School  of  Architecture. — We 
learn  that  a professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Mulki^ 
School  at  Stamboul  has  asked  the  Turkish  Imperial 
Government  to  authorise  the  establishment  of  a 


Ilbe  Student’s  Column. 

DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
SUPPLY.— XVIII. 
rirf.s  {continued). 

nllE  pipes,  after  being  cleaned,  are 
struck  all  round  with  a light  hammer, 
and,  if  sound,  are  placed  in  the  testing 
machine  (fig.  4S)  and  tested  by  oil  or  water  ; 
the  former  is  perhaps  better  for  the  iron-work, 
but  is  more  costly,  and  the  benefit  derived 
therefrom  small.  Gaskets  or  steel  rings  wrapped 
with  yarn  are  hung  at  each  end  of  the  pipe,  to 
form  a joint  with  the  iron  plates,  one  of  which  (a) 
is  fixed,  and  the  other  (/')  movable,  the  latter 
being  driven  forward  by  a screw  and  gearing 
worked  by  hand.  The  screw  - plate  has 
an  air-pipe  (r)  cast  in  it,  through  which  the  air 
escapes,  as  the  water,  flowing  in,  fills  the  pipe 
under  test.  When  the  water  flows  full-bore 


, through  the  air-pipe,  showing  that  the  air  has 
I escaped,  the  valve  is  closed  and  the  screw-plate 
' tightened  up,  the  pump  having  been  started  just 
before.  The  pressure-gauge,  which  should  be 
placed  in  a conspicuous  position,  records  the  rise 
of  pressure.  Attention  must  be  given  during  the 
whole  of  the  testing  operation  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  pipe.  When  the  testing  limit  is  reached,  a 
valve  between  the  pump  and  the  testing-machine 
is  closed,  shutting  off  the  connexion  with  the 
pump  and  allowing  the  pipe  to  remain  under  the 
specified  pressure  while  it  is  examined  and  struck 
with  a hammer.  During  this  period  the  gauge 
should  remain  stationary,  unless  there  is  a loss 
from  leakage,  which  must  at  once  be  stopped  and 
the  test  restarted.  After  being  tested  for  pressure, 
the  pipe  is  tested  for  thickness  and  uniformity  of 
metal  by  means  of  calipers  and  a disc  (fig.  49). 


Fcg  49 


The  examinaliun  being  satisfactory,  the  pipe  is 
conveyed  to  a healing-stove  and  raised  to  a tem- 
perature of  400  deg.  Fahr.,  previous  to  dipping  it 
in  what  is  termed  Dr.  Angus  Smith’s  composition, 
consisting  of  pitch,  asphalt,  resin,  and  linseed  oil 
at  a temperature  of  300  deg.  Fahr.  The  pipe 
is  then  ready  for  delivery  on  the  site  of 
the  woiks.  The  pipes  are  lowered  into  the 
trench  prepared  for  them,  either  by  hand 
by  means  of  ropes,  or  by  a block-and-tackle 
arrangement  attached  to  tripod  legs.  The  trench 
is  sufficiently  enlarged  at  the  junctions  of  the 
pipes  so  as  to  admit  of  the  jointing  material  being 
properly  filled,  caulked,  and  examined.  Each 
pipe  is  .struck  with  a hammer  for  soundness,  and 
the  spigot  end  carefully  driven  up  into  the  socket 
of  the  preceding  pipe,  after  which  it  is  ranged  in 
line  and  set  at  the  required  level,  attention  being 
paid  to  the  even  thickness  of  the  joint.  The  lead 
joint  is  made  by  driving  a gasket  of  strip  lead  or 
a few  coils  of  yarn  into  the  space  be^ueen  the 
spigot  and  the  socket  by  means  of  a yarning-iron 
(fig.  500).  The  former  method  is  coming  into 
general  use,  and  is  preferable  on  sanitary  grounds, 
as  the  yarn  becomes  a nest  for  bacteria.  The 
gasket  having  been  slightly  driven  up  to  the  back 
of  the  socket,  the  joint  is  ready  for  the  clay 
luting,  which  is  placed  around  the  lead  space  at 
the  face  of  the  socket,  with  a lip  at  the  top  to 
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receive  the  molten  lead.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
remove  tlie  dross  before  running  the  molten  lead, 
which  must  in  all  cases  be  done  in  one  operation, 
so  as  to  ensure  a solid  joint  throughout.  _ The 
lead  having  become  solidified,  the  clay  luting  is 


Fiff  JC 
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Clay  pipes  are  frequently  used  for  conveying 

water  in  collecting-drains  and  other  situations 
where  there  is  no  head  of  pressure  on  the  pipes. 
The  joints  are  either  left  dry  or  filled  with 
Portland  cement  as  the  circumstances  require. 

The  following  table  of  the  dimensions  of  clay 
pipes  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  for 
the  Bideford  Waterworks  : — 


a 


3= 


Stoncwa 


removed,  the  surplus  lead  at  the  lip  cut  off, 
and  the  joint  set  up  at  least  i in.  within 
the  socket  by  means  of  caulking-tools  (fig.  50  /’)• 
After  each  joint  is  completed  the  pipe  should  be 
examined  inside  to  see  if  any  lead  has  run  through 
from  careless  yarning,  so  that  it  may  be  removed. 

The  joints  of  turned  and  bored  pipes  are  made 
by  pairiling  the  machined  portion  with  thin  red 
lead  or  liquid  Portland  cement.  The  spigot  is 
then  placed  within  the  socket  and  driven  up  with 
a wooden  maul.  The  labour  entailed  in  laying  this 
class  of  pipes  is  small,  and  the  general  experience 
where  they  have  been  adopted  is  that  they  r.re 
quite  equal  to  lead  joints  except  for  turning  curves, 
where  the  lead  joint  may  be  utilised  as  well  as  for 
expansion  purposes  already  referred  to. 

Wroughl-iron  or  steel  pipes  are  largely  used  in 
the  smaller  sizes  for  connecting  services  in  the 
place  of  lead  pipes  where  the  water  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  attack  the  lead  and  produce  lead- 
poisoning. The  pipes  consist  of  strips  of  metal 
either  welded  or  solid  drawn,  with_  screwed 
socket-joints ; they  are  usually  galvanised,  and 
can  be  manufactured  to  suit  any  pressure  required. 
Wrought-iron  tubes  are  made  in  lengths  usually 
not  exceeding  14  ft.,  but  can  be  obtained  up  to 
20  ft.  in  length  if  necessary.  They  are  made  in 
three  qualities — gas,  water,  and  steam  the 
steam-tubes  being  two  gauges,  and  the  water- 
lubes  one  gauge  thicker  than  the  gas-tubes. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  Messrs. 
J.  Russel’s  experiments  with  wrought-iron  solid 
drawn  tubes,  according  to  Mr.  D.  K.  Clarke  : — 
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When  extensive  works  are  being  carried  out  it 
is  customary  to  appoint  an  inspector  to  be  present 
r.r.tf.rotir«nc  rtf  rastinfr  and  tcstinp 


is  customaiy  lu  , _ 

during  the  entire  operations  of  casting  and  testing 
. r 1...  This  entails  a considerable  ex- 


al  the  foundry,  .l....  ..  -r.— 

pense  which  cannot  be  borne  by  a small  under- 
taking. As  the  pipes  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
shocks  and  concussions  from  rough  handling  and 
other  causes  in  transit  from  the  foundry  tp  the 
site  of  operations,  as  well  as  from  injuries  in  the 
course  of  jointing  and  lowering  into  the  trenches, 
such  inspection  alone  is  not  always  satisfactory. 
In  support  of  this  view  the  experience  recorded  in 
connexion  with  the  waterworks  construction  at 
Market  Harljorough  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Coates, 
A M Inst.C.K.,  may  be  instanced.  The  pipes 
were  cast  and  tested  at  the  foundry  under  the 
supervision  of  an  inspector,  the  tests  being 

V , . 1 ..Mil..  frtUrt\»/tnr7 
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The  greater  tensile  strength  of  wrought-iron 
and  steel,  and  their  lightness  compared  with  cast-  j 
iron,  give  them  great  advantages  over  the  last 
metal  in  such  cases  where  weight  and  strength 
are  the  main  objects,  although  for  cheapness  and 
convenience  in  casting,  as  well  as  the  greater 
thickness  for  corrosion,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
wrought-iron  or  steel  will  replace  cast-iron  in  the 
manufacture  of  pipes.  The  action  of  the  Bradford 
Corporation  in  adopting  them  in  their  new  works 
may  lead  to  their  more  general  use  for  large 
mains,  in  somewhat  inaccessible  districts  where 
the  question  of  weight  is  a serious  one. 

Lead  pipes  are  of  almost  universal  application 
for  service  connexions  and  interior  fittings  on 
account  of  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  ^ 
bent  to  suit  the  irregularities  of  structure,  and  it , 
is  a matter  of  importance  that  they  should  be  of  I 
good  quality  and  of  sufficient  strength  for  the 
purpose.  The  following  table  gives  the  sizes  of 
pipes  usually  specifie<l  for  service  connexions  : — 

1 in.  diameter  6 lbs.  per  yard. 

I » 9 


li  ,,  16  ,,  ,, 

Any  of  these  pipes  would  stand  a pressure  of 
500  It,  head  of  water.  Several  methods  have 
been  proposed  for  preventing  the  solvent  action 
of  some  waters  upon  the  lead,  one  of  which  is  to 
line  the  interior  of  the  pipe  with  block  tin  ; but 
none  of  the  many  proposals  have  been  largely 
adopted. 


The  pipes  being  struck  with  a hammer  in  all  their 
parts  whilst  under  pressure.  Test-bars  of  the 
metal  actually  used  were  also  carefully  proved. 

The  whole  of  the  system,  comprising  SJ  miles 
of  lo-in.,  65  yds.  of  S-in.,  2 miles,  1,410  yds. 
of  6-in.,  5 miles,  S50  yds.  of  4-in.,  and  1,380  yds. 
of  2-in.  pipes  were  subsequently  tested  in  sections 
in  the  trenches  by  hydrostatic  pressure  to  50  lbs. 
per  square  inch  above  the  working  pressure.  The 
I following  is  a list  of  the  rejected  pipes  resulting 
1 from  this  second  lest : — 

460  lo-in.  pipes.  97  4->n-  pipes. 

S9  6-in.  ,,  10  2-in.  ,, 

weighing  about  141^  tons,  or  over  S per  cent,  of 
the  weight  delivered. 

To  enable  the  process  of  testing  in  the  trenches 
to  be  conducted  economically,  the  pipes  should  be 
laid  from  the  reservoir  towards  the  site  of  distn- 
.bution,  so  that  the  wafer  may  follow  the  work, 

I and  the  cost  saved  of  filling  the  sections  to  be 
j tested  by  water-carts. 

j The  method  of  testing  is  as  lollows  The 
I terminal  pipe  is  closed  by  means  of  a blank 
' socket,  drilled  and  tapped  to  receive  the  connect- 
ing pipe  from  the  pressure-pump.  The  connecting 
pipe  may  consist  either  of  a short  length  of  strong 
hose— which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  convenient 

or  of  wrought-iron  lube  with  proper  bends. 

' In  either  case  the  connexion  with  the  pump 
should  be  made  by  means  of  a screw-union,  so 
that  the  machine  can  be  easily  disconnected. 
The  pump  usually  consists  of  a small  Tangye 
pump,  similar  to  that  used  for  testing  boilers, 
mounted  over  a tank  or  reservoir,  which  is  fre- 
quently placed  upon  wheels.  A water  pressure- 
gauge,  showing  the  pressure  in  feet  of  water  and 
in  lbs.  per  square  inch,  is  attached  where  it  can  be 
easily  seen  ; also  a safety-valve,  and  valve  for 
lowering  the  pressure. 

The  section  of  pipe  to  be  tested  is  then  slowly 


charged  with  water  by  opening  the  sluice-valves 

between  it  and  the  reservoir,  the  au  in  the  pipes 
being  got  rid  of  by  means  of  the  air-valves  and  ball- 
hydrants(ifany)  on  the  section.  Ilis  well toopen  the 
valve  for  lowering  the  pressure,  above  referred  to, 
and  to  allow  the  escaping  water  to  carry  the  au 
with  it.  The  importance  of  getting  nd  of  as 
much  air  as  possible  is  great,  both  on  account  of 
the  time  and  labour  saved  in  getting  up  the 
pressure,  as  well  as  the  danger  from  flying  pieces 
of  pipe,  See.,  were  a burst  to  take  place.  In  a 
small  waterworks  now  being  carried  out  the  two 
following  tests  were  made  : — 

1. — Length  of  section,  420  yards  ; diameter  of 
pipes,  3 in.  ; pressure  attained,  230  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Time,  ten  hours. 

2. — Length  of  section,  250  yards  ; diameter  of 
pipes,  2 in.  ; pressure  attained,  230  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Time,  three  minutes. 

In  the  former  case  the  line  of  pipes  was  undu* 
hating  and  the  air  lodged  in  the  high  points.  In 
the  latter  case  the  pipes  were  laid  at  a uniform 
slope.  Having  dislodged  as  much  air  as  possible, 
the  valve  for  lowering  the  pressure  and  iht 
nearest  sluice-valve  should  be  lightly  closed  anc 
punping  commenced.  The  pump-tank  is  kep 
constantly  filled  by  means  of  a water-cart  or  h) 
buckets,  the  quantity  of  water  required  dependiw 
upon  the  amount  of  air  in  the  pipes  and  ihi 

number  and  extent  of  leakages.  _ 

The  line  of  pipes  should  be  carefully  examinej 
while  the  pressure  is  rising,  and  pegs  driven  0 
marks  made  at  any  sign  of  failure.  When  ih 
pressure  has  risen,  as  shown  by  the  gauge,  to  ih 
proof  point,  which  should  be  at  least  double  th 
working  head,  it  should  be  kept  there  while  ih 
pipes  are  submitted  to  a close  scrutiny.  It  mui 
be  noted  if  the  needle  remains  steady  when  pumi 
ing  ceases,  or  falls  more  or  less  rapidly.  Th 
behaviour  of  the  needle  under  these  circumstana 
greatly  depends  upon  whether  the  instrument 
situated  at  the  highest  or  lowest  level  of  It 
section  under  test.  In  the  former  case  a slig! 
leak  will  cause  the  needle  to  fall  rapidly  ; in  il 
latter  the  needle  will  be  scarcely  affected. 

N'o  part  of  the  trench  must  of  course  have  bet 
filled  in  until  the  testing  has  been  satisfaclon 
completed,  and  any  water  in  the  trenches  mu! 
if  possible,  be  removed,  otherwise  the  examinatu 
is  bound  to  be  imperfect. 

The  most  familiar  failures  are  split  or  cracki 
pipes,  honeycombed-sockets,  pin-holes,  blov 
core-nails,  and  leaking  joints.  Each  point 
failure  must  be  carefully  recorded  by  means  of 
peg  or  intelligible  mark.  The  pressure  is  th 
lowered,  defects  made  good,  and  the  sectv 
re-tested. 

rin-holes  in  otherwise  sound  pipes  may 
drilled,  tapped,  and  plugged  with  brass  or  gj 
metal  plugs,  but  only  with  the  special  i^ermis^ 
of  the  ' engineer  in  each  case.  Weeping  jon 
may  frequently  be  remedied  by  the  application 
the  caulking-tool.  Honeycombed  or  perforat 
sockets,  or  split  pipes,  must  be  cut  out,  and  l 
line  of  pipe  made  good  by  means  of  a short  pi( 
cut  to  the  requisite  length,  and  a thimble 

Corrosion  or  rusting  of  iron  pipes,  b 
externally  and  internally,  is  an  element  1 
to  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  engineer.  Lxterns 
it  is  caused  either  by  the  oxygen  in  the  wa 
attacking  them  where  the  pipes  are  laid  m da 
ground,  or  by  the  presence  of  corrosive  subsian 
in  the  soil,  which  occasionally  occurs  in 
neighbourhood  of  chemical  works,  &c.  i 
former,  in  the  case  of  cast-iron  pipes,  may 
ncc-lected  if  they  are  properly  protected 
coaling  with  Dr.  Angus  Smiths  solution, _ 
account  of  the  comparatively  great  thi 
ness  of  the  shell;  the  latter  must  be  i 
vented  where  necessary  by  enabedding 
pipes  in  concrete.  Internally,  corrosion 
wused  by  the  oxygen  in  ibe  water  aUacking 
metal,  and  is  usually  more  serious  with_solt_  i 
with  hard  water.  The  coaling  of  the  mterio 
the  pipes  with  the  protecting  solution  must 
carefully  attended  to,  and  made  a special  p 
in  their  inspection.  Even  with  the  most  cai 
coating  corrosion  is  almost  certain  to  occur, 
the  process  will  greatly  delay  it ; minute  p< 
are  left  unprotected,  and  corrosion  will  take  pi 
gradually  scaling  off  the  intervening  w 
where  these  points  are  close  together.  1 he  da 
of  weakening  the  pipes  is  small,  lor 
reason  above  stated,  but  the  real  trouble 
in  the  contraction  of  the  bore  of  the  pipes  ca 
by  the  nodules  of  rust  (the  rust  does  not  lor 
even  layers),  which  diminishes  their  dischar 
capacity  and  reduces  the  working  head. 
Thomas  Box  (“  Practical  Hydraulic  ) recoi 
case  at  Torquay  where  a mam  a.bout  14 J 
long, composed ofi4, 267  yds.  of  lo-in., 10,085 
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g-in.,  and  170  yds.  of  8-in.  pipe  delivered 
dy  317  gallons  per  minute,  with  4^5  head, 
only  50  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  discharge, 
fie  pipes  were  subjected  to  repeated  scrapings 
’ means  of  scrapers  worked  through  their 
itire  length,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
:periinental  discharge  was  brought  up  to  the 
eoretical. 

On  account  of  corrosion,  wrought-iron  tubes 
i,r  conveying  water  should  always  be  galvanised, 
i designing  systems  of  pipes  it  is  always 
Ivisable  to  increase  the  calculated  diameter  so 
i to  allow  for  corrosion. 

The  following  memoranda  will  bs  useful  to  the 
udentwhcn  calculating  the  wiighi  of  pipes  : — 


Wrought-iron...  i cubic  inch  0'27S  lb. 
,,  I cubic  foot  480  ,, 

Cast-iron i cubic  inch  capo  ,, 

I cubic  fool  450  „ 

Steel  1 cubic  inch  ,, 

I,  I cubic  foot  489'6  ,, 

Lead  l cubic  incli  o'4i2  „ 

1 cubic  foot  712  ,, 

Gun-metal  i cubic  inch  0-304  ,, 

,,  I cubic  foot  524  „ 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  J.  B.  M'Callum.— Mr.  J._  B.  hrCallum, 
orough  Engineer  of  Blackburn,  died  on  the  30th 
t.  Three  weeks  ago  he  fell  in  the  street,  breaking 
s leg  and  dislocating  his  ankle,  and  blood  poison- 
g and  erysipelas  subsequently  set  in.  Mr.  M'Callum 
as  formerly  Borough  liingineer  at  Staftord,  and  has 
;ld  his  Blackburn  post  for  12  years. 


CENTRAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Muskum  at  Norwich  CAsrr.F,.— On  the  asth 
It.  the  keep  of  Norwich  Castle  and  the  surrounding 
uildings  were  opened  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
ork  as  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  Norwich.  The 
locks  of  prison  cells  erected  in  the  early  ye.ars  of 
us  century  have  been  gutted  and  converted  into 
avilions  lit  by  glass  roofs,  the  former  corridors 
eing  utilized  as  connecting-link-s  by  means  of  which 
isitors  will  pass  round  the  buildings  in  a circle, 
‘hey  all  look  inwards  on  the  centre  space,  formerly 
ccupied  by  the  house  of  tlie  prison  Governor,  and 
ow  laid  down  with  grass  and  gravel.  The  keep 
as  been  treated  with  great  care,  the  removal  of  llie 
uildings  which  had  grown  up  within  it  having 
rough't  to  light  a great  deal  of  Norman  detail, 
■hich  has  been  left  as  far  as  possible  untouched.  It 
as  been  intended  that  any  repair  absolutely  ncces- 
iry  should  tell  its  own  tale.  double-ridged  glazed 
Dof  has  been  placed  on  the  lines  of  the  former  roof, 
fhich  were  clearly  marked  on  the  external  walls. 
ubstantial  gallery  has  been  carried  round  the  in- 
a^ior  at  the  level  of  the  former  princip.al  floor,  from 
.■hich  access  is  obtained  to  the  fine  old  Norman 
oorway,  and  to  the  circular  staircases  in  the  nortb- 
ast  and  south-west  corners,  which  lead  to  the 
riginal  wall-passages  and  to  the  parapet  behind  the 
attlements.  from  this  parapet  a fine  view  of  the 
ity  is  obtained.  The  architect  for  the  work  was 
In  E.  Boardman,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  G.  E. 
iawes. 

Church,  Bucki'Astleigh,  Devonshire.— The 
Visbop  of  Exeter  dedicated  tlie  new  church  of 
It.  Luke,  Buckfastleigh.  on  the  12th  uU.  It  is 
uilt  of  local  limestone.  The  facings  are  of  Hamhill 
tone,  the  windows  are  lancet-head  shaped.  The 
nain  entrance  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  side, 
.nd  is  protected  by  a porch  of  red  deal,  the  interior 
ittings  being  of  the  same  material.  At  the  opposite 
nd  of  the  same  side  is  the  entrance  to  tlie  vestry. 
Aiderneath  is  made  provision  for  a heating 
.pparatus.  On  the  opposite  side  has  been  left 
pace,  which,  it  is  hoped,  in  time  will  be  utilised  as 
n organ-chamber.  The  dimensions  of  the  church, 
/hich  can  accommodate  350  people,  are  60  ft.  in 
sngth,  40  ft.  in  width,  and  about  40  ft.  in  height. 
The  space  from  floor  to  eaves  is  23  It.  The  chancel 
5 25  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  new  building  was  erected  by 
dr.  Henry  Stevens,  of  Ashburton,  Mr.  C.  G.  S. 
k.cock,  of  Totnes,  being  the  architect. 

Renovation  or  Parish  Church,  Starcross, 
Devonshire. — The  Parish  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
jtarcross,  was  re-opened  on  the  20th  ult.,  after 
laving  been  closed  for  the  purposes  of  the  renova- 
ion  of  the  interior,  re-seating,  &c.  The  former  high 
pews  have  been  removed  and  new  open  benches  of 
itained  and  varnished  pitch-pine  substituted,  the 
lisles  being  laid  with  wood-block  paving.  At  the 
vestern  doorway  an  entrance  lobby  has  been  formed 
A'ith  pitch-pine  framing,  and  swing  doors,  the  upper 
portions  being  filled  with  tinted  cathedral  lead 
(glazing.  The  roof  timbers  have  been  painted  and 
iVarnislied,  and  the  plaster  ceiling  between  them 
[linted  and  divided  into  panels  with  stencilled 
border.  The  organ  and  choir  seats  formerly 
toccupied  the  western  gallery,  but  pitch-pine  stalls 
rwe  now  provided  for  the  clergy  and  choir  west- 
ward of  the  chancel  arch,  the  space  occupied  by 
if:he  stalls  being  raised  above  the  level  of  the  nave 
,loor,  and  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  organ  has 
jeen  rebuilt  and  considerably  enlarged  by  Messrs, 
i Uele  & Co. , and  now  stands  in  the  south-east  corner 


of  the  nave  in  close  proximity  to  the  choir.  A carved 
oak  pulpit  and  lectern  have  been  presented  by 
members  of  the  congregation,  and  are  in  course  of 
preparation  by  Messrs.  Hems  & Sons.  The  whole 
of  the  works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Rowell  & Son,  architects,  of  Newton  Abbot. 

Building  Trade  in  Edinburgh.— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Incorporation  of  Edinburgh  Guildry 
was  held  on  the  22nd  ult.  The  Dean  of  Guild  said 
during  the  past  year  there  had  been  a considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  warrants  granted  for  the 
erection  of  dwelling-houses,  especially  tenements. 
The  number  of  first-class  bouses  and  villas  autho- 
rised was  seventy-two,  and  the  number  of  tenement 
houses  753.  Of  the  latter,  224  were  houses  of  two 
rooms,  280  of  three  rooms,  and  the  remainder  had 
four  rooms  and  upwards.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
to  be  regretted  that  no  new  housing  was  being  pro- 
vided for  the  poor  and  labouring  classes.  The 
promotion  of  the  City  Improvement  scheme  had 
brought  this  question  to  the  front,  and  he  hoped 
something  practical  might  be  accomplished  during 
the  coming  year.  The  extension  of  the  city  was 
chiefly  westwards  and  north-westwards,  aiid^  was 
in  some  instances  going  beyond  the  municipal 
boundaries.  This  raised  the  question  whether  in 
the  unification  and  adjustment  cf  parish  boundaries 
the  city  boundaries  ought  not  to  be  extended  so 
as  to  include, or'nearly  include,  St.  Cuthbert's  parish. 

Restoration  ok  Milburn  Parish  Church, 
Cumberland. — The  Church  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
Milburn,  which  during  the  past  few  months  has 
been  closed  for  structural  alterations  and  restora- 
tion, was  re-opcned  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  on 
the  19th  ult.  The  church  is  Gothic  in  style,  and 
was  in  a very  dilapidated  condition.  The  con- 
tractors for  the  respective  works  were  ;— Joinery, 
Mr.  J.  Moor,  Penrith;  masonry,  Mr.  Hindson, 
Penritii;  plumber,  5:c.,  Mr.  J.  Jackson.  Penrith; 
and  Messrs.  Watson,  were  the  architects. 

Crundale  Church,  Kent. — The  parish  church 
of  Crundale,  near  Wye,  Kent,  lias  been  re-opened 
by  the  Bishop  of  Dover,  after  having  been  thoroughly 
repaired.  The  building  consists  of  a wide  nave 
with  a north  aisle  and  porch,  chancel,  with  alow, 
square  tower  on  its  northern  side.  The  foundation 
of  the  church  is  of  remote  antiquity,  and  there  are 
some  indications  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
hill  on  which  it  stands  was  fortified  at  some  early 
period.  The  bulk  of  the  walls  are  of  Early  Norman 
date,  although  the  tower  is  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  the  chancel  from  tlie  miildle  of  the  fourteenth. 
A few  windows  are  insertions  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  reredos  and  chancel  rails,  of  oak, 
dale  from  the  commencement  of  the  last  century. 
Until  recently  the  north  aisle  was  partitioned  off 
from  the  nave,  and  its  western  part,  without  a floor, 
was  used  as  a store  for  coals.  The  pews  were  square, 
uncomfortable  boxes,  in  wretched  condition,  while  the 
plastered  walls  and  ceilings  were  badly  dilapidated. 
'I'he  roofs  have  been  stripped,  boarded,  lined  with 
felt,  and  the  old  tiles  replaced  without  disturbing 
the  lichens  and  moss  growing  upon  them;  the 
windows  have  been  reglazed,  the  flooring  renewed 
on  a layer  of  concrete  to  exclude  damp,  and  open 
benches  of  convenient  form  have  been  substituted 
for  the  old  pews.  The  north  porch,  which  was  of 
thin,  modern  brickwork,  has  been  cased  with  flint 
and  stone,  and  the  east  end,  also  of  red  brick,  has 
been  transformed  into  a church-like  design,  with  a 
new  traceried  window  and  buttresses.  The  ivy  has 
been  allowed  to  grow  over  the  tower,  where  it  does 
service  to  cover  various  patchings  of  brickwork  of 
the  last  century  in  date.  There  is  a curious  ancient 
leaded  spirelet  above  the  lower  which  has  been 
repaired.  Many  antiquarian  discoveries  were  made 
during  the  progress  of  the  repairs,  among  which  the 
following  maybe  noted.  The  old  rood-loft  staircase 
was  found  almost  perfect,  having  only  been  loosely 
filled  in  at  each  end.  There  is  no  chancel- 
arch,  but  the  division  between  nave  and 
chancel  was  eft'ecled  by  a beam  which  proved 
to  be  that  of  the  old  rood-loft.  It  had  been 
covered  at  a later  date  with  texts,  a few  traces 
of  which  were  visible  below  later  casing.  It  has  been 
strengthened  and  repaired,  and  the  arms  of  Queen 
Anne  which  were  above  it  have  been  preserved,  but 
removed  to  the  west  end.  A sedile,  of  fourteenth- 
century  work,  portions  of  which  only  were  visible 
before  the  repairs,  has  been  opened  out  to  view,  and 
a piscina  has  been  found  beyond  it.  Above  the 
piscina  a small  lancet  window  at  the  extreme  south- 
west end  of  the  chancel  has  been  met  with  and 
restored.  The  foundations  of  the  old  Norman 
chancel  were  revealed  when  the  earth  was  cleared 
away  from  the  walls,  of  greater  thickness  than  the 
later  chancel  walls  built  upon  them.  A wide  arch 
on  the  south  side,  built  up,  indicates  that  at  some 
period  before  the  existence  of  the  fourteenth-century 
chancel,  a transept-like  building  must  have  opened 
out  from  it,  removed,  however,  at  an  early  period. 
Part  of  the  foundations  of  this  curious  structure  were 
met  with,  but  they  could  not  be  traced  far,  owing 
to  the  existence  of  graves.  An  interesting  window  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  has  been  restored.  It 
had  lost  its  tracery,  but  the  form  was  indicated  by 
the  shape  of  the  label.  Some  artistic  pieces  of 
stained  glass  have  been  carefully  preserved.  Portions 
of  the  rood-screen  were  found  beneath  the  flooring, 
and  a single  traceried  head  has  been  worked  into  a 
new  lectern  made  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis.  The 
church  has  been  well  known  on  account  of  its  con- 


taining the  fine  incised  alabaster  slab  to  the  memory 

of  JohnSpratt,  rector.  It  was  doing  duty  as  a paving 
stone  in  the  chancel,  but  being  much  injured  by 
traffic,  it  was  determined  to  raise  it  for  preservation. 

It  proves  to  have  been  the  covering  slab  of  an  altar 
tomb,  for  its  edge  is  moulded.  It  has  been  laid  on 
a base  formed  of  old  fragments  met  with  in  the  north 
aisle.  Tiie  old  oak  reredos  has  been  cleaned,  and 
also  the  communion-rails.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Wilson,  builder,  of  Canterbury, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  P, 
Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  of  London.  The  cost, 
including  heating  apparatus,  lightning-conductor, 
and  the  recasting  of  one  of  the  bells,  has  been  under 
1,400/.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  interfere  with 
the  ancient  appearance  of  the  fabric,  and  the  old 
masonry  has  neither  been  cleaned  nor  scraped. 

Corn  Exchange,  Oxkord.— On  the  22nd  ult. 
the  Mayor  of  Oxford,  Alderman  Grav.  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  Corn  Exchange  in 
George-slreet.  Besides  making  provision  fora  Corn 
Exchange,  the  design  for  the  building  Jncludes 
premises  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Volunteer 
I'ire  Brigade,  as  well  as  a range  of  shops  fronting 
George-street.  The  < ’orn  Exchange,  71  ft.  long  by 
53  ft.  wide,  abuts  on  the  Gloucester  Green  side  of 
the  site,  but  the  main  entrance  is  arranged  from 
George-street.  The  entrance  leads  up  flight  of 
steps  into  a vestibule,  and  thence  into  the  Exchange. 
Other  entrances  are  also  provided  from  the  Glouces- 
ter Green  side.  A gallery  is  carried  all  along  the 
east  side  of  the  Exchange,  witli  staircases  at  either 
end  of  it  and  a recess  in  the  centre  forming  a band- 
stand. Lavatory  accommodation,  offices,  heating- 
vaults,  and  store  cellars  are  duly  provided.  The 
Fire  Brigade  station  is  placed  in  the  east  side  of  the 
site,  adjoining  St.  George's  Church,  and  running  the 
full  depth  from  George-slreet  to  Gloucester  Green. 
The  accommodation  includes  an  engine-house,  drill- 
shed,  watch-room,  messenger's-room,  and  work- 
shops ; also  a hose-tower,  about  60  ft.  high.  On  the 
upper  floor  are  arranged  the  club-rooms,  committee- 
rooms,  and  stores.  A dwelling-house  is  also  pro- 
vided for  the  resident  fireman.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  George-street  frontage  is  taken  up 
by  a range  of  four  shops,  with  residences  over. 
Tlie  buildings  are  being  executed  in  red  brick  with 
freestone  dressings.  The  architect  for  the  work  is 
Mr.  PL  W.  Moore,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  Thomas 
.\xtel],  both  of  Oxford. 

Church,  Landpokt,  Hampshire.— On  the  27ih 
ult.  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of  the  new  Church 
of  St.  .Agatha,  in  Conway-street,  I^andport.  Messrs. 
Light  & Son  are  the  builders,  and  the  work  is  being 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  J.  Henry  Ball,  of  Southse:x.  The  portion 
of  the  church  at  present  in  course  of  erection 
includes  the  nave,  south  aisle,  and  side  chapel.  The 
foundation-stone  was  of  white  marble,  and  shows 
the  arms  of  Winchester  College  below  the  words — 
“ To  the  greater  Glory  of  God.”  It  was  carved  by 
Mr.  Hoare,  of  Southsea,  from  designs  by  the 
architect.  The  church  is  designed  in  the  Roman- 
esque style.  The  nave  and  side  aisle  will  be  finished 
with  semicircular  domed  apses.  The  columns  of 
the  main  arcade  are  of  red  polished  granite,  with 
Portland  stone  capitals  and  bases.  Those  on  the 
right  side  of  the  entrance  are  already  in  position. 
The  side  chapel  will  form  a complete  church, 
accommodating  about  250  persons.  The  total 
length  of  the  edifice  will  be  124  ft.,  with  a width  of 
69  ft.  6 in.,  the  nave  having  a span  of  40  ft. 
Upwards  of  800  people  will  find  seats  in  it. 

Building  in  Bradford  in  1894. — The  number 
of  building  p;lans  deposited  with  the  Bradford  Cor- 
poration during  the  municipal  year  just  ended  was 
494,  of  which  288  were  approved. 

Tower,  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels' 
Church,  Heydour,  Sleaford.— Tne  Dean  ot 
Lincoln  re-dedicated  the  tower  of  St.  Michael  and 
All  Angels'  Church  at  Heydour,  near  Sleaford, 
on  the  23rd  ult.,  after  restoration  at  a cost  of  500/. 
The  work  was  rendeied  necessary  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  foundations,  which  entailed  six 
months'  labour  to  make  the  tower  safe  and  restore 
it  to  its  original  condition.  Mr.  W.  White,  of 
London,  was  the  architect. 

Proposed  Infectious  Hospital,  East  Grin- 
stead, — A Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held 
last  week  at  East  Grinstead  by  Dr.  Sweeting,  one  of 
the  Inspectors  to  the  Board,  concerning  an  application 
by  the  Local  Board  of  East  Grinstead  to  borrow 
3,500/.  for  the  purchase  of  four  acres  of  land  and 
building  an  isolation  hospital  on  it.  The  Board's 
.Surveyor,  Mr.  W.  W.  Gale,  said  the  land  was 
four  acres  in  extent,  and  ranged  from  400  ft.  to 
450  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  Theic  were  five  houses 
within  a quarter-mile  radius,  and  fourteen  houses, 
all  private,  within  a half-mile  radius.  It  was  miles 
from  the  parish  church,  which  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  There  was  a good  hard  road  the  whole 
way  to  it.  The  soil  was  about  9 in.  of  loam,  then 
5 ft.  or  6 ft.  of  clay  overlying  sand-rock.  The 
hospital  would  be  supplied  with  water  by  the 
East  Grinstead  Gas  and  Water  Company.  A 
railway  cutting,  40  ft.  deep,  immediately  adjoined 
the  site,  which  was  thereby  naturally  drained, 
and  would  not  need  under-draining.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  were  south-westerly.  The  site  was 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  fields  belonging 
to  the  vendor,  on  the  south-west  by  a public  road, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  railway-cutting.  The 
hospital  generally  would  consist  of  five  separate 
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blocks — two  wards,  an  administrative  block,  a wash- 
house block,  and  a mortuary  block.  Mr.  Gale  then 
proceeded  to  describe  the  plans  to  the  Inspector, 
and  stated  that  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
them  out  was  2.916/.  The  Inspector  was  asked  to  let 
the  Board  know  the  result  of  the  enquiry  before  the 
end  of  the  present  month  if  possible,  as  the  vendor 
had  already  twice  extended  the  time  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  purchase.  The  Inspector  said  it  was 
quite  hopeless  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
could  give  its  decision  by  the  date  named,  but  the 
matter  should  be  urged  on  with  all  possible 
expedition. 

} ♦ t 

SAmTAJ?  Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE IVS. 

.Skwerage  ok  Runton.  Norfolk.— .'Application 
having  been  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  sanction  to  borrow  i.ooo/.  for  works  of  sewerage 
for  the  parish  of  Runton,  an  inquiry  was  held  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Codrington,  M.Inst.C.E.,  at  the 
Runton  reading-room,  on  the  24th  ult.  Mr.  R.  M. 
Parkinson,  A.M.  Inst.C.  li. , described  the  plans. 

Sewkragk  Works,  Ovekstrand,  Norfolk. — 
Mr,  Thomas  Codrington,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at 
the  Suffield  Park  Hotel,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  application  having  been  made  to  the 
Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  the  sum  of  2.000/.  for 
works  of  sewerage  in  connexion  with  the  Suffieid 
Park  district.  Mr.  Parkinson  described  the  plans, 
and  said  it  was  proposed  to  take  the  sewer  through 
the  lighthouse  hills,  and  to  have  an  outfall  on  to 
the  beach  to  extend  to  low-water  or  ordinary  spring- 
tides.  This  outfall  would  be  fixed  at  a spot  about 
seventy  yards  east  of  the  boundary  between  Cromer 
and  Overstrand. 

The  Sanmtary  Insi’ectgrs’  Association.— 
In  connexion  with  the  course  of  lectures  and  demon- 
strations ananged  by  the  Sanitary  Inspectors' 
.-Association  for  Sanitary  Olhevrs,  Professor  Vivian 
B.  Lewes,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  delivered  the  third  of  a 
series  of  five  lectures  on  ‘‘Combustion,  and  the 
Influence  of  its  Products  on  Health."  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  Piccadilly,  on  Monday  evening.  Mr.  Ale.x- 
•ander,  of  Shoreditch,  presided.  The  lecturer  said 
it  must  have  occurred  to  those  present,  while  he 
was  speaking  of  carbon-dioxide,  that  inasmuch  as 
carbon-dioxide  was  being  generated  by  a large 
number  of  different  gases  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
it  must  be  gradually  increasing  in  quantity.  More- 
over, seeing  that  they  could  only  have  a very  minute 
quantity  of  carbon-dioxide  present  without  there 
health  being  seriously  aftected,  tbat  pointed  to  there 
being  something  at  work  in  nature  which  would 
reduce  the  quantity  of  this  gas  and  revivify  the 
atmosphere.  They  could  not  reduce  the  oxygen  by 
a quarter  percent.,  nor  increase  carbon-dioxide  by 
one-tenth  percent.,  without  afTecling  health  and  life. 
How,  then,  did  nature  succeed  in  keeping  the 
atmosphere  in  a constant  condition  for  us  to 
live  in,  while  they  had  on  the  one  hand  oxygen 
being  withdrawn,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  carbon- 
dioxide  being  put  into  the  atmosphere?  Faraday, 
in  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  calcuiated  how 
much  oxygen  was  daily  used  and  converted  into 
dioxide.  The  population,  in  the  course  of  respira- 
tion, used  up  an  immense  amount,  and  animals  even 
more,  \i  hile  combustion  used  up  as  much  as  did  the 
lespiration  of  the  population;  finally,  there  were 
fermentation  and  other  processes  working  and  doing 
the  same  thing,  the  amount  of  o.xj’gen  used  in  a day 
being  3.^  million  tons.  How  was  the  balance  kept 
perfect?  Nature  had  specially  arranged  for  this  in 
some  most  beautiful  ways.  In  the  first  place,  carbon- 
dioxide  was  a compound  built  up  of  carbon  and 
oxygen.  He  had  shown  them  how  it  was  built  up 
by  respiration,  combustion.  &c.,  and  it  was  equally 
a fact  that  they  couid  break  up  carbon-dioxide  once 
again  into  carbon  and  oxygen.  Professor  Lewes 
gave  a demonstration  of  this  process,  effected  by 
means  of  potassium,  and  be  said  that  the  fact  of 
their  being  able  to  accomplish  that  was  a iunda- 
mental  part  of  the  secret  by  which  nature  converted 
the  carbon-dio.xide  which  formed  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  rendered  the  air  fit  for  them  to  live 
in  ; wherever  there  was  vegetation  growing  it 
was  undoing  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere, 
brought  about  by  animal  life,  the  oxygen  which  h.ad 
been  used  up  being  again  liberated.  The  moral  of 
this  was  that  they  should  crowd  their  living-rooms 
with  plants.  Wherever  they  had  the  sun's  rays, 
or  what  they  termed  diffused  daylight,  vegetation 
would  be  doing  its  work.  At  night  there  was 
generallya  slight  reflex  action  and  a slight  giving-off 
of  carbon  dioxide,  and  this  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
in  their  sleeping-rooms  plants  were  not  as  good  as 
in  living-rooms,  where  they  did  most  admirable 
work.  It  was  the  growth  of  big  vegetation  that 
kept  the  atmosphere  fit  for  them  to  live  in.  The 
lecturer  next  dealt  with  the  diffusion  of  gases,  and 
explained  how  strong  the  action  of  diffusion  was. 
These  two  natural  laws,  he  said — the  action  of 
diffusion  and  the  action  of  plant  life — sufficed  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  in  so  constant  a condition  that 
it  took  fifty  years  for  the  philosophers  to  find  out 
that  it  was  a mechanical  mixture  and  not  a chemical 
compound.  .So  rapidly  did  diffusion  take  place, 
and  the  gases  find  their  way  evenly  throughout  the 
atmosphere,  that  it  was  impossible  in  any  town 
to  detect  any  carbon-dioxide.  As  far  as  nitro- 
gen. o.xygen,  and  carbon-dioxide  wore  concerned 
it  was  only  by  tests  of  a delicate  character  that 


differences  were  found  to  exist.  Concerning  local 
impurities,  which  the  lecturer  said  existed  only  where 
there  was  cause  for  them,  they  were  many  in  number, 
and  might  be  divided  into  solids,  liquids,  and  gases. 
Having  referred  in  some  detail  to  these  impurities 
under  the  three  headings  mentioned,  he  spoke  of  the 
actions  wbicli  carry  on  life,  dealing  especially  with 
the  manner  in  which,  by  the  diffusion  of  oxygen  into 
the  blood,  nature  gets  rid  of  the  used-up  matter  in 
our  bodies.  Professor  Lewes's  fourth  lecture  will  be 
delivered  next  Monday  evening. 

Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Uckiikld. — .At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Uckfield  Local  Board 
formal  sanction  was  received  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  a loan  of  2.000/.  for 
sewage  disposal  works.  These  works  comprise  the 
lifting  of  the  sewage  by  pumps  worked  by  a gas- 
engine  a height  of  80  ft.,  and  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage  bv  broad. irrigation  on  8 acres  of  Land.  -At 
present  the  sewage  is  screened  and  p.artially  pre- 
cipitated and  then  discharged  into  the  river.  The  new 
works  were  necessitated  by  the  action  of  the  East 
Sussex  County  Council,  taken  under  the  Pollution  of 
Streams  Acts.  Mr.  W.  Willis  Gale  is  the  engineer 
for  the  scheme. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  number  of  demands  for  admission 
to  compete  for  the  1900  E.xhibition  buildings  has 

now  risen  to  600  (!). M.  Marcel  Daly,  editor  of 

Scmainc  dfs  Cutistruc/eurs,  has  been  appointed 
as  an  expert  in  connexion  with  the  Council  of  the 
Prefecture  of  the  Seine. The  excavations  com- 

menced some  years  ago  at  Saintes  (lower  Charente), 
are  to  be  continued,  and  an  architect  has  been 

appointed  by  Government  to  direct  the  works. 

The  excavations  carried  on  in  the  little  old  town  of 
Ve/.elay  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a good  many 
archa-ological  remains,  especially  some  enamelled 
tiles  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Roman  and  Mudia'val 
coins,  and  tools.  The  whole  have  been  placed  in 

the  small  museum  of  the  town. M.  Forniigt- 

has  returned  to  Paris  from  Orange,  where  he 
had  been  sent  by  the  "Commission  des 
Monuments  Hisloriques,"  to  study  the  works 
to  be  e.xecuted  at  the  Roman  theatre  in 
preparation  for  the  Classic  dramas  which  are 
intended  to  be  represented  there.  .According  to 
M.  Formigi^,  the  work  can  only  be  done  very  slowly, 
as  he  has  set  himself  scrupulously,  in  repairing  the 
theatre,  to  preserve  intact  every  stone  and  moulding 
of  the  original  building  which  remains.  The  work 
is  going  on,  but  it  will  not  be  completed  for  several 

years. The  seventeenth  exhibition  of  the  Finc- 

-Art  Society  of  Nice  will  be  held  in  the  Cn'-dit- 

Lyonnais  buikling  in  January. A committee  has 

been  formed  in  the  little  town  of  Cavaillon  (Vaucluse) 
with  the  object  of  carrying  out  the  construction  of  a 
series  of  boulevards  and  promenades  in  the  town. 

The  bronze  statue  to  Claude  Bernard,  the 

work  of  the  Lyons  sculptor,  M.  Aubert.  was  inaugu- 
rated on  Sunday  last,  in  the  " Cour  d'Honneur  " of 
the  buildings  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Lyons. 

The  carelessness  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department 

in  regard  to  the  curious  and  interesting  ruins  of  the 
town  of  Baux  in  Provence,  which  are  going  to  pieces 
more  and  more  each  year,  is  attracting  attention 
in  the  South  of  France.  It  is  intended  to  appeal 
to  the  Government  to  class  them  as  Historical 
Monuments,  and  place  them  under  the  care  of 
architectural  inspectors. 

Germany. — The  .-Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
I 'i:n-inigun^  Berliner  Architekten  was  a satisfactory 
one.  as  the  e.xecutive  of  this  energetic  Society  could 
report  much  good  work  done.  There  had  been 
several  valuable  publications  ; the  arrangement  of 
the  .Architectural  section  at  the  Salon  ; the  Congress 
of  German  Church  Architects ; and  a number  of 
competitions,  excursions,  &c.,  managed  under  their 
auspices,  as  well  as  the  usual  meetings,  with  a number 
of  interesting  discussions.  Herr  von  der  Hiide 
remains  President  for  the  coming  Session.  The 
■Council  will  include  Herr  Kavser  (Kayser  & 

Grossheim).  Herr  Seeling,  and  Herr  Solf. The 

Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  older  society, 
the  .\rchitcktcn  I'erein,  did  not  speak  so  well  for 
the  energy  of  its  Council.  The  Session  1803-94 
was  as  usual  without  any  special  events,  except  the 
special  meeting  held  in  honour  of  six  members  who 
have  now  been  on  the  rolls  for  fifty  years.  .A  paper, 

“ Berlin  fifty  years  ago,"  was  read  on  the  occasion. 

The  Prussian  Royal  Academy  of  .Arts  invites 

Prussian  architects  to  compete  for  a Government 
Travelling  Studentship  worth  165/.  According  to 
the  new  revised  “programme"  no  special  work 
need  be  prepared.  ( 'andidates  can  send  in  drawings 
of  work  either  carried  out,  old  academical  designs, 
or  competition  work,  and  the  premium  will  be 
awarded  to  the  architect  who  shows  the  greatest 
ability,  Judged  comparatively.  The  only  limit  is  the 
age  of  the  candidate,  which  must  not  exceed  thirty- 
two. The  subject  for  the  annual  Schinkel  com- 

petition is  to  be  “.A  National  Hall  on  the  lines 
of  Westminster  Abbey"  (I),  whatever  that  may  mean. 
We  are  curious  to  see  the  particulars  of  the  compe- 
tition “programme." The  next  meeting  of  the 

delegates  of  the  various  German  architectural  socie- 
ties will  be  held  in  August,  1895,  at  Schwerin. 

The  next  biennial  gathering  of  the  amalgamated 

societies  will  be  held  at  Berlin  in  1896. Churches 

seem  to  be  now  inaugurated  at  Berlin  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  a month.  The  last  two  were  by  Herr 


H.-tsack  and  Herr  Moeckel  respectively.  Herr 
Hasack's  is  a Catholic  church,  costing  t8,ooo4 

It  holds  a congregation  of  3,000, We  have 

received  a copy  of  a new  illustrated  “House 
and  Tenement  Gazette,"  which  is  being  published 
at  Berlin.  Every  building,  flat,  or  even  lodging 
that  is  advertised  is  illustrated  by  plans  set  out  to 
scale  and  with  the  north  point  marked  on  them. 
“ House-hunting  " will  thereby  be  greatly  facilitated, 
especially  as  very  complete  particulars  as  to  price, 
&c. , are  also  given. Workmen  are  still  con- 

stantly employed  at  Cologne  Cathedral  finishing  the 
extensive  “restoration."  The  official  report  of  the 
architect  in  charge,  Herr  Voiglcl,  shows  that  much 
mosaic-flooring  was  done  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  that  some  elaborate  wrought  - iron 
railings  have  been  put  in  hand.  A number  of  tombs 
have  been  opened,  among  others  three,  under  the 
altar,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century. 

1 < 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professor  Herkomer  on  Art  Teaching,— 
On  the  29th  ult.  Professor  Herkomer  delivered  a 
lecture  at  the  London  Institution  on  “ Light  and 
Seeing,  or  Art  Tuition."  .According  to  the  VaiA 
Graphic,  the  lecture  began,  after  the  definition  th« 
all  questions  of  art  turned  on  the  ability  to  see  and 
to  see  rightly,  with  a denunciation  of  the  methods 
of  South  Kensington.  The  result  of  the  South 
Kensington  School’s  teaching  had  by  no  means 
been  a justification  of  it ; it  had  had  all  the  deadening 
effect  of  impersonality ; it  inaugurated  a system  of 
teaching  lifeless,  humdrum,  soul-deadening ; it  was  the 
desp.nr  of  masters,  the  disappointment  of  students. 
He  would  have  not  a South  Kensington  system 
extending  all  over  the  kingdom,  but  a separate  school 
in  every  town.  Each  town  should  work  for  its  own 
honour.  Each  school  would  have  an  individuality 
of  its  own.  It  was  individuality  which  gave  vitality 
to  art.  From  this  general  scheme  Professoi 
Herkomer  passed  to  an  exposition  of  the  principles 
which  should  guide  the  teaching  of  the  individual 
school.  Its  great  and  leading  principle  should  be 
tliat  the  student  should  be  taught  to  see  things  as 
they  are.  L'nder  this  system  the  drawing  from  the 
antique — a mere  waste  of  time — would  disapfieari 
and  would  tui  replaced  by  drawing  from  the  life 
cast.  Drawing  from  the  life-cast  would  be  accom- 
panied by  painting  from  the  living  head,  and  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  student,  the  one  thing  necessary 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  training,  was  drawing  from 
the  nude — the  most  elevating,  the  most  inspiring, 
the  most  purifying,  of  all  forms  of  art  learning  and 
art  practice. 

Conference  of  Master  - kainters  and 
Decorators. — The  International  Convention  ol 
Master-painters  and  Decorators  was  resumed  on  the 
2ist  ult.,  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Manchester,  Mr, 
George  Laidler,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  presiding 
Further  questions  relating  to  organisation  we« 
under  consideration. — Mr.  John  Taylor  (Birming 
ham)  read  a paper  on  " Theapprenticeship  system,' 
in  wliich  he  urged  the  importance,  in  the  interesU 
of  the  standing  of  the  trade,  of  reviving  the  system 
of  engaging  apprentices  by  indenture. — On  tht 
motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  seconded  by  Colonel  Bennet 
(Glasgow),  it  was  resolved  : — “ That  it  be  a recom' 
menddtion  from  this  meeting  to  the  members  0 
the  Institute  of  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
and  to  the  painting  trade  genarally,  that  the  jiractici 
of  employing  unattached  boys  be  discontinued,  ant 
that  an  earnest  endeavour  be  made  to  revert  tc 
the  wholesome  habit  of  indenturing  boys  t( 
the  trade."  A paper  on  “Job  Lots  and  Shor 
Lengths  in  the  Paper-hanging  Trade  ” was  read  b; 
Mr.  \V.  H.  Goodier  (Sheffield),  who  referrd 
particularly  to  the  extent  to  which  job  lots  of  paper 
hangings  are  hawked  about  the  streets  and  sold  b 
auction,  to  the  detriment  of  men  who  are  regular! 
engaged  in  the  trade.  The  observations  of  Mr 
Goodier  were  borne  out  by  those  who  took  part  in  th 
discussion,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Slither 
land,  seconded  by  Mr.  Woodnorth  (Whitehaven)  i 
was  agreed  : — “That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  tha 
the  practices  described  in  Mr.  Goodier’s  paper  ar 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  trade,  and  that 
committee  be  appointed  by  this  Conference  t 
further  consider  the  matter  and  report  upon  th 
same  to  the  executive  of  the  new  Association  as 
basis  of  concerted  action,  and  further  that  Mi 
Goodier’s  paper  be  printed  and  circulated  among! 
manufacturers  of  paper-hangings."  There  wa.s  the 
an  adjournment  for  luncheon,  and  before  n 
assembling  the  members  visited  some  of  the  publi 
institutions  of  the  city,  including  the  Town  Hal 
At  the  afternoon  sitting  of  the  Convention,  wit 
Colonel  Bennett  in  the  chair,  a paper  on  “Tb 
Adulteration  of  Material " by  Mr.  J.  S.  \ 
Dacombe  (Bournemouth),  and  a paper  on  “Tt 
Training  of  Master  Decorators"  by  Mr.  Job 
Whyte  (.Aberdeen)  were  read,  in  the  absence  ' 
the  writers,  by  Mr.  Cantrill,  the  Secretary.  M 
AA'byte,  in  his  paper,  declared  that  the  employe 
themselves  were  in  a large  measure  to  blame  f< 
the  present  conditions  of  things  they  inveighi 
against.  Whilst  the  universal  cry  was  for  tec 
nical  education  amongst  the  workmen,  the  er 
ployers  themselves  were  in  many  instances  i 
capable  of  appreciating  any  advance  their  workmi 
might  make — indeed,  blocked  the  way  by  their  ov 
insufficient  knowledge  and  counting-house  experient 
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ir  maintained  that  the  laudable  ambition  of  trying 

5 elevate  the  profession  was  confined  to  a small 
nority  of  the  employers,  the  main  object  with  the 

I.jority  being  to  gel  the  work  finished  somehow 
i anyhow — to  get  it  off  their  hands  and  another 
I started.  But  unless  an  employer  was  a practical 
,n  and  had  a thorough  appreciation  of  colour,  he 
s incapable  of  substantially  elevating  the  pro- 
sion,  To  elevate  the  profession  it  was  necessary 
lit  each  employer  should  identify  himself  with  his 

!rk  as  an  artist  did  with  his  picture  or  a writer  with 
book.  At  a further  sitting  of  the  Conference  in 
: evening,  with  Mr.  Ale.Nander  White,  of  Liver- 
5I,  in  the  chair,  the  chief  business  was  the  reading 
discussion  of  a paper  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Sutherland 
" The  Relation  of  the  New  Association  to  the 
estion  of  Technical  Education  for  Painters." 
Technical  Ii-DUCATtON.  — We  have  received 
1.  I of  the  London  Technical  Education  CiazeUc, 
ich  is  announced  as  the  ofiicial  circular  of  the 
clinical  Education  Board.  The  first  number 
ludes  a list  of  the  principal  evening  classes  in 
ence,  Art,  and  Technology  within  the  County  of 
ndon.  It  is  not  staled  at  what  intervals  it  will 
issued. 

^iviLAND  Mechanical  Engineers’  Societv. — 
is  Society  visited,  on  S.aturday  last,  the  works  of 
ssrs.  Maudslay.  Sons,  & Field,  of  Lambeth,  over 
ich  they  were  taken  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Lemmi  on  behalf 
.he  firm.  The  party  were  first  shown  the  historical 
lion  of  the  works,  which  is  the  birth-place  of 
dern  machine-tools,  the  first  self-acting  lathe 
_ing  been  invented  and  constructed  by  Maudslay. 
dies  constructed  as  long  ago  as  1800  are  still  at 
rk,  as  also  are  three  table-engines  constructed  as 
back  as  1824,  The  members  then  inspected  the 
;ines  in  course  of  construction  for  II.M.S. 
town,  together  with  a number  of  engines  for 
-cdo-boat  catcher  vessels,  a pneumatic  dynamite 
various  propellers  in  phosphor-bronze,  cast 
wrought  steel.  They  were  then  taken  to  the 
lelleville  " boiler,  and  were  shown  the  simplicity 
its  arrangement,  the  ease  and  facility  with  which 
s worked,  the  readiness  with  which  steam  can  be 
^ed,  and  the  many  other  good  qualities  of  this 
ler.  The  two  warships.  Terrible  and  Powerful, 
to  have  boilers  of  this  type  ; the  French  and  the 
tniards  have  adopted  them,  and  they  are  in  use  in 
le  of  the  largest  mail  steamships.  Another  type 
vater-tube  boiler,  the  ' ‘ White ''  is  also  constructed 
,hese  works,  it  having  proved  very  efficient ; it  is 
d principally  for  the  smaller  class  of  vessels,  such 
.orpedo-boats.  The  party  then  visited  the  smithy 
I foundry  and  the  model-room,  conlaining  a 
nber  of  models  of  various  types  of  marine 
ines. 

iLOClc,  Whitti.E-le-\\'oods.— large  clock 
just  been  erected  at  the  parish  chinch  of  Whittle- 
Voods,  near  Uhorley.  There  are  three  6-ft.  dials, 

1 the  hours  are  struck  on  a ro-ewt.  bell.  The 
k has  been  carried  out  generally  to  the  de.signs  of 
•d  Grimthorpe  by  Messrs.  John  Smith  & Sons, 
Jerby. 

UKVEYOR.siiii'  Ai’J'Ointment. — We  are  in- 
ned  that  Mr.  S.  Maylan,  Nottingham,  has 
n appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector  to  the 
ford  Sanitary  Authority,  Nottingham,  by  19  votes 
of  21.  'J'here  were  98  applicants  for  the  post. 
KOTECTiON  OF  Iko.n  CiOLUMN.s. — Some  experi- 
its  have  recently  been  made  by  the  Buildings 
lection  Department  ot  the  Vienna  Municipality 
be  protection  of  iron  from  fire  by  encasing  it  with 
k.  A wrought-iron  column.  12  ft.  long,  and 
t up  of  two  channels  connected  by  lattice-bars, 
used.  This  was  set  up  in  a small  chamber 
structed  of  brick,  and  the  column  was  loaded  by 
rs.  This  done,  it  was  surrounded  by  a 4l,-in. 
k wall  laid  in  fireclay  mortar.  The  wall  did'not 
:losely  round  the  column,  and  advantage  was 
:n  of  this  to  fix  three  samples  of  fusible  metals, 
which  should  serve  as  a gauge  of  the  tempera- 
attained.  Various  samples  of  stone,  concrete, 
other  materials  were  also  placed  in  the  chamber, 
chamber  was  then  filled  with  split  fire-wood, 
thwas  lighted,  and  the  doors  were  immediately 
ed  up  with  slabs  of  plaster  ot  Paris.  After  the 
had  burned  out,  the  doors  were  broken  in,  and 
•eini  of  water  turned  into  the  room  from  a fire- 
A subsequent  examination  of  the  room 
veil  that  the  walls  of  brick  laid  in  Portland 
ent  retained  their  strength,  while  most  of  the 
|iral  stones  left  in  the  chamber  had  been  de- 
,yed.  The  ceiling  bad  been  lined  partly  with 
^er  of  Paris  and  partly  with  terra-cotta  tiles. 

|3  were  damaged.  The  enclosures  round  the 
: pillars  was  still  standing  firm,  although  corners 
ihe  brickwork  were  chipped  i in.  or  so,  and  the 
jelay  mortar  was  largely  washed  out  of  tlie 
'.s.  On  removing  the  brick  casing,  however, 
tpillar  inside  was  found  to  be  uninjured,  even  the 
tt  being  unscorcbed,  and  the  fusible  plugs  only 
ived  a temperature  of  149  deg.  I-'ahr. 
lint-paper. — Messrs.  G.  Ryder  Ousey  & Co. 

1 us  some  specimens  of  their '•  fiint-paper,"  a 
lerful  variety  of  what  is  commonly  called  sand- 
nr  and  which  appears  to  be  an  exceedingly 
lent  material,  varying  from  very  fine  to  very 
se  and  cutting  quality.  The  paper  is  maniifac- 
i at  Messrs.  Herman,  Behr,  & Co.’s  factories 
lUTierica,  and  the  description  of  the  mode  of 
lufacture  may  be  of  some  interest  to  our  readers. 


prepared  rope-paper  made  in  continuous  rolls,  this  job  does  not  go  on?  Where  do  we  stand?" 
These  rolls  are  then  conveyed  to  the  flint-paper  Mr.  Davies  replied  : “ You  will  have  to  pay  me  the 
factory,  and  are  then  unrolled  through  rollers,  and,  usual  2^  per  cent,  for  the  drawings,  for  the 
by  a mechanical  contrivance,  there  is  deposited  an  quantitie's,  and  lithographing."  Witness  believed 
absolutely  even  layer  of  glue  over  the  surface  of  the  , the  charges  of  the  plaintiffs  to  be  perfectly  fair  and 
paper,  and  instantly,  by  means  of  a very  ingeniously-  reasonable. 

contrived  hopper,  a thin  regular  deposit  of  flint  is  | Mr.  Char’es  Herbert  Shoppee,  architect,  corrobo- 

spread  over  the  hot  surface  of  the  glue,  and  tlie  1 rated  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  plaintiff's 

paper  is  then  carried  automatically  to  an  overhead  ' charges. 

railway,  which  conveys  it  up  and  down  the  whole  , Mr.  Crawford,  taking  the  items  seriatim,  with  the 
length  of  a very  extensive  floor,  hanging  in  long  witness,  provoked 

festoons  from  the  railway  nearly  to  the  floor  and  in  Ilis  I.orclsbip  to  remark:  You  are  piling  up  the 
a heated  atmosphere,  thus  thoroughly  drying  the  , agony.  Seventy-two  pounds  and  nothing' to  show 
paper,  and  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  end  of  its  , for  it.  People  will  learn  from  this  not  to  go  near  an 
journey,  at  the  extreme  opposite  corner  from  which  architect. 

it  commenced,  it  has  been  exposed  to  this  heat  for  Mr.  Crawford  : It  is  not  our  fault. 

about  half-an-hour,  and  is  then  completely  dry,  and  His  Lordship  : I warn  you  that  you  are  pitching 

the  festoons,  on  reaching  the  end,  are  automatically  it  a little  high. 

slipped  off  the  overhead  railway,  and  descend  into  : Witness  further  stated  that  the  fees  were  in 
the  next  floor,  where  they  go  through  a machine  ' accordance  with  the  scale  of  the  Institute, 
which  slits  them  lengthways  ; then  into  another  one,  Cross-e.xamined  ; Had  the  work  been  actually 
which  cuts  them  into  sheets  of  the  desired  size,  and,  by  done,  the  cost  would  have  been  added  to  to  the 
another  contrivance,  counted  into  quires,  which  are  . extent  of  2 per  cent. 

then  tied  up  by  hand  labour  ; and  this  is  the  only  1 Mr.  Henry  Currey.  architect  and  surveyor  having 
time  when  the  hands  interfere  with  the  paper  m the  also  given  evidence  for  the  plaintiffs,  their  case  was 
course  of  its  manufacture.  The  flint  itself  is  ob-  closed. 

tained  from  Messrs.  Herman.  Behr.  & Co.’s  flint'  For  the  defence  it  was  alleged  that  the  plaintiff 
mine  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  ami  the  quality  I Davies  said  that  the  plans  could  be  prepared  for 
of  the  flint  is  considered  to  be  the  hardest  in  the  j ^oal.,  and  agreed  to  accept  5 per  cent,  of  the  actual 
States.  It  is  crushed  in  a machine  termed  a ' cost  if  the  building  were  erected  and  a sum  of  U 
“ Devil,"  which  reduces  the  large  flints  into  small  : if  the  plans  were  not  used.  By  the  evidence  of  the 
rough  fragments,  and  these  are  in  turn  crushed  to  ' secretarv  of  the  club.  Mr.  .Mford  and  other  members 
various  sizes,  which  can  be  detei  mined  to  the  most  it  appeared  that  Sir  Blundell  Maple  the  President 
minute  degree.  Tlietiintis  thonthoroughlywashed,  of  the  club,  had  promised  500/.  towards  the  club's 
to  remove  all  dust,  or  any  other  material  which  is  extension,  but  that  his  illness  had  delayed  the  e.xecu- 
not  of  the  necessary  degree  of  hardness  to  maintain  lion  of  the  work.  It  was  admitted  that  in  the  club’s 
enough  of  abraiding  surface,  is  then  baked,  to  get  balance-sheet  for  1893  the  plaintiffs  were  scheduled 
nd  of  all  moisture,  and.  after  being  passed  through  as  creditors  for  50/.  for  the  work  done 
silk,  by  a process  the  same  as  in  a flour-mill,  it  is  The  learned  Judge  gave  judgment  for  the 
th^  ready  to  be  deposited  on  the  paper.  , plaintiffs,  saying  that  they  were  entitled  to  2^  per 

Tris  Parthenon  at  Athens,— According  to  cent,  for  taking  out  the  quantities,  which  appeared 
a recent  telegram  from  Athens,  after  the  great  to  be  the  usual  charge  ; he,  however,  disallowed  the 
earthquake  shocks  111  Greece  last  spring  a com-  e.xpenses  for  attendance  before  the  County  Council 
mitteewas  appointed  to  make  an  examination  of  Judgment  would  therefore  be  for  sd/.  19s  ■ and  as 
the  Parthenon  in  order  to  ascertain  what  damage  10/.  had  already  been  paid  by  the  delendants  the 
the  temple  had  sustained.  On  careful  investigation  sum  would  be  reduced  to  46/  iqs  which  bringing 
the  committee  reported  th.it  the  monument  had  been  it  within  the  sphere  of  the  County  Court  his 
seriously  injured,  and  that  there  was  great  risk  in  Lordship  made  a special  order  to  entitle’  the 
allowing  It  to  remain  m its  present  dangerous  con-  plainlift’s  to  judgment,  and  accordingly  the  costs 
dition.  1 heyrecommended,  therefore,  that  immediate  1 were  on  the  County  Court  scale 
steps  should  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  building. 

The  Archa-ological  Society,  at  a meeting  called  to  1 » < 

consider  the  question,  have  voted  an  unlimited  credit 

for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  necessary  repairs.  MEETINGS. 

Monument,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. — The  last  ' 
of  the  monuments  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  th.it  of 


Friday,  Novi^.miier  i 


St.  Ambrose,  was  placed  m i.s^niche  under'  the 

lonuments  Water,  Pollution  of  Water.”  8 p.m.  FF  r.  -D-rinKing 


dome  of  St.  Paul's  on  Tuesday.  These  monuments 
are  eight  in  number,  four  of  the  Greek  Father.s — 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  St.  Basil  the  Great,  St. 


Saturday,  Novemuer  3. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrailens  rot 
by  mV.'  W.  "K'  wVodiVgt™,  'of-BritiwmbiirMdTr  Demons, r,mb„  of  the 

the  superintendence  of  the  Cathedral  Architect,  Mr  : Incorporated  Association  0/  Municipal  and  County 
F.  C.  J’enrose  ; and  the  four  Latin  or  ■V\^estern  Autumn  Meeting  at  lJushey  and  Hamp.stead. 

Fathers— St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,'  Sund.w,  Novemuer  4 

and  St.  Gregory  the  Great-designed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  I Sunday  Lecture  .Wi>.-Prince  Kropotkin  on  “ The 
Kemp,  of  Nottinghani-place,  and  carried  out  under  Medkuval  City:  its  institutions,  life.  strucKks  and 
his  direction  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  of ! flestiiiie.s.''  4 p.ni.  ’ ’ 

Westminster  Bridge  - road.  These  statues  are  I Monday,  Nove.muer  5 

sculptured  out  of  Here  stone  from  Seaton.  They  I Roy^l  inMiute  ,f  British  Archills 
t ft.  I in.  in  height,  and  they  each  weigh,  ; Address  by  the  President,  Mr.  F.  C,  Pe 


including  the  plinth,  about  seven  tons. 


A rcliitects.  — Opening 
F r F.K..S. 


-f- 


LEGAL. 

Action  for  Architect’s  Fees  Against  the 
Dulwich  Constitutional  Clur. 

On  Wednesday,  in  the  (Jueen’s  Bench  Divi- 
sion of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  case  1 IV,  7.30  p. 

of  Warner  & Co.  v.  Gay  and  others,  was  heard 
before  Mr.  Justice  Cave.  It  was  an  action  brought  ' u,.  ,i.»  d : . 

by  the  plaintiffs,  Alfred  Krnest  Warner  and  Walter  I ^ ‘ ^ Birkenhead  I nory.  6.30  p.m. 


I Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers'). 

—Mr.  Keith  D.  \oung  on  “S.initary  Building  Construc- 
tion. 8 p.ni. 

Society  of  Adjourned  discussion  on  Mr 

T.  W.  Baker’s  paper  on  “ The  Utilisation  of  Town  Refuse 
for  Generating  Steam."  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association  (St.  James's  Hall). 

: Professor  Lewes  on  “The  Atmosphere  and  its  Sanitary 
RpL-iHonB  ” IV  P ■' 


Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— E.  W.  Co.\  on 
I'he  Value  of  Archa:ology  to  .Aichitects  as  e.vemplified 


Tuesday,  November  6. 

University  Extension  Society  (Chelsea  Centre:  Chelsea 
Town  HaHy—'tA.x.  Arnold  Mitchell  on  “English  Archi- 
tecture,” V.  3 p.m. 

Royal  Victoria  Hall  (Waterloo  Bridge  JfWj. -Pro- 
fessor A,  W.  Rucker,  t.R.S.,  on  “ The  Electric  Spark." 

8 p.iii. 

Society  0/  Biblical  Ardurology.—^  p ni. 

Glasgcnv  Architectural  Association.— 'Pupftx  hy  Mr  J. 
Kennedy  Hunter  entitled  “ On  Tramp.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  7. 

Royal  Arclueological  Institute.— (t)  Mr.  W.  H.  St. 
John  Hope,  M.A..  on  ‘‘English  Municipal  Heraldry.’* 
(j)  Exhibitions  of  Arms,  Seals,  &c.,  of  v.nrious  Boroughs.” 
4 p.m. 

Carpenters'  Hall  (Lectures  to  Students  on  Sanitation) 
—Professor  A.  Wynter  Blyth  on  “Sanitarj'  Appliances  ” 


Davies,  carrying  on  business  as  architects  and 
surveyors,  as  Boulnois  & Warner,  to  recover 
72/.  17s.  gd. , for  work  done  and  money  paid  on 
behalf  of  the  defendants,  Thomas  Gay,  J.  Dear, 

J.  H.  Taylor,  C.  M.  Campbell,  F.  G.  Marsh,  junr., 
and  W.  J,  Alford,  members  of  the  Dulwich 
Constitutional  Club.  It  was  in  respect  to  the 
preparation  of  plans  of  certain  alterations  of  the 
Club  premises,  which  were  not  carried  out,  that  the 
action  arose.  Mr.  Crawford  was  counsel  for  the 
plaintifts,  and  Mr.  Lynn  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Walter  Davies,  the  plaintiff,  in  the  course  of 
his  evidence,  admitted  that  the  plans  were  never 
carried  out.  He  explained  the  nature  of  the  work 
contemplated,  which  was  to  embrace  an  addition  at  ' 
the  rear  of  the  hall  to  cost  about  500/.  Witness  ^ 8 p.n 
produced  the  plans.  In'a  second  jilan  of  additional.  Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
work,  which  would  cost  150/.,  there  was  a fireproof  I Offices).— (\)  Inspection  and  Demonstration  in 

basement  to  be  laid  down  as  well  as  a fireproof  J, 

vertical  wall,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  « ~ Corfield  on  Sanitary  Appliances.” 


the  County  Council.  The  Committee  instructed 
witness  to  do  the  work,  and  he  had  paid  on  account 
of  it  for  printing,  postages,  &c.,  10/. 

Mr,  Josiah  Eliott  Holden,  surveyor,  with 
twenty-five  years’  experience,  said  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  plaintiffs  in  connexion  with 
the  work,  and  was  present  at  the  club  on 
July  31  last  year.  Witness  heard  a group  of  the 

, . - --  - members  there  express  satisfaction  with  the  plans. 

paper  which  forms  the  ground  is  a specially- 1 while  one  of  them  said  to  Mr.  Davies:  “How  if 


8 p.n 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  Institution.— 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.— Z p.m. 

Thur.sday,  November  8. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Sanitation  of  Industries  and  Occu- 
pations).—Wx . C.  Lc  Neve  Fo.ster  on  “ Quarrying  of 
various  kinds  : Granite,  Marble,  Stone,  Slate,  Chalk,  and 
Limestone.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.— (\)  Mr  H D 
Wilkinson  on  “ Electric  Tramways  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.”  (2)  Messrs.  R.  W.  Blackwell  and  Philip 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITION. 


CONTRACTS— 


Nature  ol  Work. 

By  vbom  AdvertUed,  Premlomi. 

Dee  leal 
to  ^ 
delivered. 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  at  Work  or  Materlall. 


y whom  Bequlrod. 


to  lie 
JollTared, 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materiale. 


liiDC.4c.nwrBri.tcl  at.  Oec 

>et  Wacke.  Croeiford-rtreet,  Stretford.' 

>l»iicheitrr  | 

liol'c  rrwliyterj-.  Briilliigl*‘u  y'i.»y  . ■ 


T.  L.  Uwle  ... 


11  UncUmbAble  Keutiux 


•Ilrnken  (i 
• leroucht 

•Wooden  reufinj  

CIpo  HlllOrauite.  Ac - j ".I™ 

Makiug-up  Drydcn  and  other  Road; 

•Kcrbiiig.  Tarpaving,  Slftalling.  Ac. 

Pipe  Sewer  and  Took,  Cawthomc. 


II  Load  Eudnl  W.  SaVAgc  . 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

ILS.A. QlScini  . .. 


rka  Lewi 


Pipe  Sewer,  Orvhajne-»tre«l j 

Sewerage  Work.  , 

Sewer>,  Ac.  Delph  and  other  i’lacei | 

Altenitioci  to  Schoole.  Peiiygraig.  01am.; 
Bridge  Work.  Piumbland 

•Alterations,  Ac.  to  Schoole 

•Roadmsklug  and  Sewering,  Feekham  ....; 



Uminiiig  Alxiyne  EeUtes.  near  Alcrdeeu 

Drainage.  Xewinirgli,  Foveraii.  N.B 

•Ut.duage  Machinery 

•infant  Srliool 

•.Vew  School  Jhiildiiig. 

•Draliiagc  and  .tltei.ili”n»  at  Workhouse  . 

•Urinsl.  Hampstead  Heath  

Houee  at  Schools.  Ashton  Gate  

Sewerage  Works.  Ac 

Church  Schools.  Talkc.  StdrorU.hire  ... 
Eleven  Houses,  Cl.iyton,  Ac.  StreeU 

Westgste,  W.ikefield 

Church  Tower,  Castleoauldfeild.  co.  Tyrone 
Three  Houses.  Hauover-s.iuare.  Leeds  .... 


Leith  (K.B.)  Council  Q^lclaJ  .. 

Truro  U.S.A ‘ 

Anbley  (Yorks)  Local 

Board  

Saddlewoi-th  (Lam 


Mr.  Harper  ... 
T.  3.  M-Calluni  . 


Ystradyfrxi'vg  30i 
Cockermniith  Highway 

Authority  J-  B-  Wilson 

Harrow- on -the -BUI 

Pinner  Sch,  lid.  Uouslot 


StifTord  (PssexiSch.Bd. 

John  Cauipliell  

Ellon  District  Coni.  ..  J.  A.  Besttio  . 
B.ist  llolesey  Loc.  Bd.  J.  U.  llclhsj 
Dagetibam  Sell.  Ud.  ..  Wigg,  ' 


We.iueifleldBch.B<1...  T.  H.  Klecmlug  . 

High  UngarSch.  Bd... 

Ware  Union  .Mewmau 

L.iudonC‘)untyroniicll  OJ/Ulal 
Bristol  School  Board. . I-'.  U.  Bo 

Neath  K.8.A W.  E.  t' 

J.  Halit 


Hart  A Baw- 


Seworage  Works,  StaplegroTf  

Additions  to  Premires.  Aliergavenny 
Alterations.  Ac,  to  Schools 


Brut  n .t  Williams  . 
r,.  C.  Sinytii-Richar 


Stamford  I Lord  K 

Schools.  CyprUB-terraoe.  Barustaplo | 

Drainage  Work.  Scotlaud-atreet,  Stoke-,  i.n 

by-Naylaud.  Suffolk  •• 

House,  near  Newhills.  Aberdeen.. ,„•••.••+  r T H K H ^ " 

Pipe  Sewer.  Manholes.  Ac,  Dumfrie#.. ..  MaxwelP.owii  Town  C J.  H.  B.rleour., 

StIiTkiIs  (Wesleyan).  Richmond  Hill.  Leeds  l.,  1-,  Dauby  .. .. 

Kariiihouse.  Konler.South  Brent,  Devon...  A.  Kiupniau  

- • 1,  Ac.  WhiU-lmreh ; Cardiff  l'.K.“  ' l-r.L.er,  ... 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Adrertlseit. 


Sewers,  iaiik?,  Ac,  wniwiiurcn 

Sch.-ails.Ac.  WeatBagbomiigli,  TauiiUn..!  ^ 

Additions  to  Schools,  Ruabon ' Nation.al  Sch.  Mligrs. 

Alteratioin  to  National  Schools,  l>el>eii- 

ham  The  Vicar 


. Ratter-i.M  Vestry  ....  lOW 

1 tiHill»l~l.r  IXHMl  Bil.  [iTM.  AC 

; Council  of  City  of  CaiH, 

I Town  SOOf.  Ac 


Nov.j 

Dec.  J 


Thou  marked  with  art  atteritk  (•)  are  airxrtited  (n  thi,  Humber.  Competition,  p.  iv.  Cor, traetl,  pp.  !».,  Tl.,  unii  vlii.  Publio  AppoirMnti,  p.  iv.il. 


Dawson  on  “ Electric  Traction,  with  special  reference  to 

the  installation  of  Elevated  Conductors  •'  8 p.m. 

Northern  Architectural AssociaUon(l  mversity  t.xten- 
Sion  Lecture).— 'h\T.  D.  H.  «.  Cranage  on  “Ihc  Per- 
pendicular Sl>le."  7 p.m. 

Friday,  November  9. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  A.  Ileresford  Pile  on 

" The  Study  of  Modern  .-Architecture.''  7.30  p.ni. 

Sanitary  Institute  {.Lectures  for  Sanitary  OJ^ctrs).— 

Mr.  J.  Wright  Clarke  on  ” Details  of  Plumbers  N\  ork. 

8 p.ni. 

Saturday,  November  to. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers). — Inspection  of  Harrison  *c  Barber* 
Knacker  Yard,  Whitechapel. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.— Coiiver- 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OR  SPECIFICATIONS. 

-Flushing  Water-closets  .A  charg- 


divided  into  one  or  two  compartments  by  llesihle 
liich— the  centre  one — is  filled  with 


The  two  outer  compartmenls  are  acted 


u^’n  alterimtcTy  by  the  water  pressure  from  the  main  and 

:...  force,  and  arrangements  are  made  lor  tne 

of  a small  quantity  of  liquid 


j.gpansiv 

delivery  at  the  same 
disinfectant. 


1*8  •'87^— Window-sashes:  A.  Pickard.- .\ccord\xtg  to 
ihU  'in.'.niion,  o»c  .i.ti  is  maJ.  to  baUns.  ,h.  other,  and 
tlte  inner  Enidc-rnils,  or  staff-hoads  arc  om.tttd,  to  a low 
of  the  bottom  sash  being  raused  to  the  top  of  the  window- 
frame.  and  drawn  inwards  for  cleaning.  _ 

ao  421.— Sewer  - Ventilation  : P.  'vnere 

cotton- w’oo!  or  other  metiium  is  used  for  filtering  the  air  or 
eas  provision  is  by  this  invention  made  for  preventing  the 
condensation  of  sapours  which  would  render  the  matenal 

Flushing  Water-closbt.s, Scc.-.P'.  Patterson. 
—To  secure  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  use  of  water, 
mechanical  details  are  described  at  some  length,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  control  the  supply  of  water,  and  render  the 
works  less  liable  to  derangeracnl  than  other  forms  in 

^*^2i'm2!*-^Portland  Cement,  Pigments,  &c.  : A. 
/’afr/Vit.— The  imporuint  p.yt  of  the  invention  consists  m 
the  preparation  and  separation  of  the  ingredients  in  a state 
of  fine  pulverisation,  free  from  gritty  and  insufticienl^ 
ground  panicles.  The  materials  are  ground  dry;,  and.  by 
meansofa  blower,  are  forced  lo  the  undetside  ol  a screen 

and  through  the  meshes  " hicb  allows  of  much  liner  particles 

^*3a^8os^.— Puc  OK  Mortar  Mills  : G.  O.  JVallis. 
The’  object  of  this  invention  is  to  _ auiomalicaliy 
dLcharge  the  contents  of  the  mill  into  barro; 
carts,  or  trucks.  The  mill  is  formed  with  a revolvi 
p.m,  having  a discharge  hole  into  which  a p ug  is 
fitted  This  is  arranged  to  be  opened  and  closeu  by  a lever 
or  levers  which  also  actuate  a scraper  guiding  the  materials 
from  the  discharge-hole  to  the  barrows,  carls,  or  trucks 
underneath.  , ^ -i-,  1 • . 

J ,^,6._DooBS  AND  Gates:/.  Puntgay.—Ahe  hinp« 
are  replaced  by  pivots  and  inclined  planes,  which  cause  the 
door  to  return  to  a closed  position  by  its  own  weight. 

Special  methods  of  fixing  areused- 

5.071.— Cement  : G.  IV.  A.  Stem  {Germany).— To 
prevent  disentegration  when  handled,  before  burning  of  the 
raw  material  in  bricks,  these  brick-s  aru  made  to  quickly  set 
by  the  admi.xture  of  slag-sand  and  hydrate  of  lime. 

NEW  applications  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

October  15.-19,5341  J-  Tuke,  Sanitary  Pipes  and 


Joints  for  same.— 19,538,  C.  MilneSc  R.  Barron,  Sliding- 
sash  Windows,  d:c.— J9,S49i  A.  Lilley,  Drying  Bricks,  .“ic. 

— 19.553.  fl-  Harvey  & J.  Union,  Sash-fasteners  for 
windows,  and  Safety-catches  for  door-latches.— 19,554,  W. 
Rnrland,  Door -closing  Appli.ance,  .“vc.— 19,574.  W.  Voulten, 
Sliding-sash  Boxed  Frames. — 19,576,  J.  Cr.aven,  Moulding 
Bricks,  Tiles,  dtc.  . 

October  16.-19,624,  K.  Handslip  and  others,  Ctiimncy- 
qowls.— 19,647,  Dwen,  Artificial  Stone.— 19, 65o,_  T. 

Houghton,  Windows.— 19,639,  C.  Darrah  & J.  Kay, 
Water-closet  Seals  and  Lids. — 19,711,  B.  Dawsoii,  Kilns 
for  burning  bricks,  pottery,  &c. 

OcTnuER  17. — 19,737.  J-  Wheeler,  Material  for  Roofing, 
Weathering,  and  Decorative  purposes.  — 19,75°. , A. 
Haddow,  Syphon  Flushing-cisterns.— 19,773,  J.  Biggs, 
Ventilation  of  Sewers.— 19,777.  H.  Pecknold,  Screw-driver 
Brace-bit.- 19,779,  G.  Wi^hart  & A.  Jeffrey,  Cased 
Windows. — 19,787,  J.  Dresden  & Co.,  Ltd.,  & F. 
Breeden,  Flushing  Appar.atus  for  Water-closets,  ^cc.— 
19,788,  A.  Markmann  ft  J.  Wetjen._  Macliine  for  the 
Attachment  of  Paper-liangin«  by  adhesive  means. 

October  18.— 19,815,  S.  Cooper,  Attaching  Sash-cords 
to  Windows.— 19,829,'  J.  Tulioch,  Tubular  Bricks  or 
Blocks,  and  Wall-linings  for  Fireproof  Buildings.— 19,851, 
P.  Bunn,  Finger-pl.atcs.— 19,836,  E.  Vouell,  Combined 
Circular  or  Straight  Wood-moulding  Machine.— 19,884,  J. 
Bloxam,  Band-saws.- 19,891,  J.  Maskelyne,  Door-spring. 
—19,892,  J.  Wilson,  Fire-resisting  Constructions,  &c. 

October  19.-19,910,  T.  Marchants,  Wood  block 
Sawing  Machines.  — 19,928,  U.  Williams,  Parquet- 
fastener.— 19,933,  M.  McNamara,  Flushing-cisterns.— 
19,949,  H.  Bridgman,  Smoky-chimney  Curer. — 19,956, 
Calvert,  Sink-iraps,  &c.— 19,961,  J.  Armstrong,  Drain- 
LSting  Machine.  . 

October  20. — 20,028,  W.  Ralph,  Door-stop  and  Spring. 
3,005,  W.  Calvert,  Street-gulley. 

PROVISIONAL  specifications  ACCEPTED. 

16,654,  J.  Sheppard  and  F.  Dadiwood,  Continuous 
Concrete  Structures. — 17,119,  J.  Byfield.  Sash-fastener. 
17,487,  G.  Skinner,  Paint  Spraying  .Appliances,  worked  by 
Compressed  Air.— 18,508,  -A.  Boult,  Band-saws  for  Cutting 
Blocks  of  Marble  nr  other  Stone.— 18.597,  K.  Greenwood, 
Gulley-traps.- 18,671,  V.  I.ennard,  Disinfecting  Apparatus 
for  use  in  Water-closets,  Urinals,  Lavatories,  &c. — iS.^3, 
J.  Fielden,  Chimney-pot.— 18,734,  .A.  Chappell,  Fire- 
grate.—18,793,  H.  Kerr,  Windows.— 18, 961,  K.  Pye, 
Moistening,  Heating,  Cooling  and  Ventilating  Factories, 
v—  W .<■  P \3'B^,-l,-r  A' 


800L;  261032  even,  Heyford-av..  Lambeth,  u.t.  94  yr 
g.r.  341’.,  1,605/.  ; t-’4  and  126,  Wickersley-rd.,  Baiiersj 
u.t.  74  yrs.,  c.r-  5/.,  395/.— By  Hannan  Bros.  : i6t.  n1| 
St.,  Stoke  Newington,  f.,  r.  350/.,  5,600/.;  37  and  ; 
Glengall-rd.,  Old  Keiil-rd.,  f.,  r.  74(.,  1,050/.;  u to 
even,  Caopcr'.s-rd.,  u.t,  00  yrs.,  g.r.  32/.  los.,  r.  17c 
1,375/-— By  Lilley  6a  Western  '.  34,  Dclainere-cres.,  D 
di'nglon,  u.t.  56  yrs..  g.r.  21/.,  255/.;  10,  Bosworth-f 
Kensington,  u.t.  72  yrs  , g.r.  7/.,  r.  26/.,  125/.  ; 50,  Hern 
St..  Kilburn,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  2js/.  : i U,  L.un.efi« 
st.,  u.t  83  yrs,,  g.r.  5/.,  210/.  ‘ 

OcrouER  23.— ByC.  P.  li’hitrlcy:  105  .and  to6.  W 
more-rd.,  Bro'mley.  f.,  r.  180/.,  3,210/.;  18  and  19,  Mark 
sq.,  f.,  r.  150/.,  area  8,300  ft.,  2,700/.;  17,  Market-sq.,  f 
60/-,  1,025/.— By  C.  Ha-.-ies:  21  and  36.  1-ldward-* 
King's  Cross,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  76/.  i6s.,  450.^ 
Milton-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  2 
230/. — By  B.  Broitm  : 152,  Salmon 's-l.me,  Limehouse, 
r.  55/.,  i,ciool.—llyfI./.P.  Brake:  The  Holdstone Ksti 
Comhmartin,  Devon,  250  acres,  1,968/. ; two  plots  of  la 
Myddleton-rd-,  Bowts  Park,  f.,  165/.;  a plot  of  buildi 
land,  L>ilton-rd  , Surbiton,  f.,  60/. 

October  24.— By  Inman  Sharp,  Harrington, 
Roberts:  1,  Oakley-srp,  H.ampstead-rd.,  ii.t.  49  >tl,  j 
7130/.  ; f g.r.  of  21/.  7s.  6d.,  Canbury  Pk.-rd.,  King*! 
reversion  in  86  yrs.,  400/.  ; f-g.r.  of  9/.,  Camhtidge- 
reversion  in  66  yrs.,  175/.;  f.g.r.  of  26/.  los..  Deniil^ 
SVillesden,  reversion  in  86  yrs  , 590/.  ; f.g.r.  of  21/.,  IJ 
ihome-st.,  West  Ham,  reversion  in  26_yrs  , 530’.  ; f g.r 
/.,  Dartmoutb-ter.,  Leyton,  reverMon  in  71  yra.,  471 
26,  28,  30,  32,  34,  38,  4u,  46,  and  48,  Wi  :eria-rd.,  Lewish 


jtc.— 19,056,  W.  Ot  P.  Wheeler,  Apparatus  for  Curing 
Smoky  Chimneys,  and  for  Ventilating  purposes. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

24.3321  F.  Brook,  Gullies.— 24,380,  W.  Nicol,  Window- 


sashesi— 1,047,  H-  Birkbeck.  Collapsible  Doors.— 1 , 

W.  Bruch,  Hydraulic  Cement. — 14,8771  J-  Travis.  Sash 
fasteners  for  Windows.— 17,544.  E.  Tessen,  Compound, 
for  Destroying  or  Removing  Old  Paints.— 17.597.  W 
Lake,  Apparatus  for  Making  Mortar.— 17,653,  F.  Orwin, 
Chimney-pots,  &c. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

October  1;.— By  E.  H.  Ellis  p>.\  Guildford);  An 


closure  of  f.'  land,  5a.  ir.  14?-.  Worplesdon  Siation, 
310'.  ; enclosures  of  f.  land,  Sa.  or.  35P.,  485/. ; three  f 
cottages  and  a plot  of  land,  370/.  ; two  plots  off.  land,  92/. 

October  22.— By  P-axter,  Payne,  d**  Lepptr:  10  and 
-I.  Ellesmere  Villas.  Wimbledon,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r.  13/., 
r-  50/.,  300/.— By  G.  Simmins  Ellis:  17  and  19, 
GranarJ-rd.,  W.andsworth,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  18/,,  r.  90/, 


...  9/r,  r.  40/.,  140/. — By  Denosett,  Knight  6a  Co.i 
' Red  Lion  and  Star”  public -house,  Scrood,  Kent, 
and  2,  North-st.,  f.,  3.100/.  ; 72,  Wickham-rd.,  BrotJt 
...t.  83  yrs..  g r.  1/.,  860/.— By  /.  II.  Buhner:  14  tg 
Manor-lane.  Rotherhithe,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  9/..  565/.: 
Ainsty-st  , f.,  95/.— By/.  Ca  R.  Kemp  6r  Co.  -•  6, 8,anc 
Blocmfontein-av.,  Shepherd's  Bush,  u.t.  85  yrs., 
3/.  los.,  645/. 

OernUER  25. — By  Newton  Co.  : 93,  Highbury  (J 
ant,  Highbury,  u.t  55  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  15S-,  500/.:  8,  Sis 
dale-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,g  r.  8/.,r.  45/.,  400/.;  251,  Evering 
Clapton,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  505/.;  30,  istory-st , t 
doniaii-rd..  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r,  52L,  250/.;  118, 
and  124,  Lordship-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  63  yrt," 
30/.,  1,185/.— By  Segrat-e  Broeveit  ^ Taylor:  F.g. 
7/.,  Gee-st.,  Goswell-rd.,  reversion  in  47  yrs.,  187/. 
f.g.r.  of  51/.,  Gee-st.,  reversion  in  47  WS-i  1,322/- 
f.,g.r.  of  28/.,  Hart's-ct.,  Aldersgate-sl.,  reversion  in  46 
>5/.;  f.g.r.  of 20/.,  Bridgwater  pi.,  reversion  in  73y''S', 
-By  Farehrother,  EUis  Clark  <2r»  Co. : Tiie  t rc.sidi 
Suathfie!d,”Tburlow  Pk.-rd.,  Dulwich,  1,000/.— By 
&r‘  T.  Moore : 29,  The  Grove,  Hackney,  f.,  r.  38/.,  4 
i.g.r.  of  9/.  15s.,  Morville-st.,  Bow,  u.t.  53  jTS.,g.r.  2/. 
ito/.  ; “ Ravenswood,”  Coieworth-rd.,  I-eytonston* 
r.  30/.,  425/.  : 2 and  4.  Stainsby-rd.,  Poplar,  f.,  u 
1,190/. : f.g.r.  of  3/.,  Canton-st.,  reversion  in  24  yrt,  . 
205,  Salmon's-lane,  Limehouse,  f.,  830/.  ; Red  Mead- 
Wapping,  (•  stabling,  1.  76/.,  400/. — By  Stinison  6/^  I 
148,  Turner’s-rd.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., a 
60,  Josephine-av.,  Brixton,  u.t.  71  yrs,,  g.r.  hI.,t. 
550/.  ; Bi,  High-st.,  Putney,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  28/.,  Td 
2,275/.  ; 83,  High-st.,  U.L  84  yrs.,  g.r.  28/..  r.  i^ol.,^ 
84  and  86,  I-ower  Kennington-lane,  Lambeth,  u.t.  44 
g.r.  13/.,  r.  115/.,  1,220/. 

October  26. — By  Dolman  d-*  Pearce : 28,  KubI; 
lane,  Hampstead,  u i.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  5s.,  2, 150/.  :_i5,  t_e 
rd..  u.t.  67  yrs.,  gr.  12/.  los.,  860/.;  iii.GranvilJ 
Kilburn,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  los.,  t25/--l!y 

Co.;  “ Fairview  Cottage,"  Foyle-rd..  Totlei 
u.t.  84  yrs..  g.r.  5/.,  65/. ; 45  and  47,  St.  Leonard-si-, 
u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  60/.,  550/. ; 19  and  20,  Cottage 
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I rd.,  u.t.  4S  yrs.,  g.r.  to’.  los.,  345'.  ; f.g.r.  of 
!ity  Terrace-st.,  New  Keiit-rd.,  reversion  m 78  yrs., 
d — By  J . Hibbard  Sons  : 2,  Lacon-rd.,  Dulwich,  f., 

j;  25 and  29,  Crawthew-rd.,  f.,  430/. ; 48,  Archdale-rd.,  f., 

: 98,  New-pk.,  Highbury,  u.t.  ss  yts.,  g.r.  12/.,  960/.; 
.enninghall-rd.,  Clapton,  u.t.  8t  yrs.,  g.r.  loA,  r.  45/., 

I 24,  Brecknock-rd.,  Camdcn-rd.,  u.t.  2t  yrs.,  g.r. 
14s  , r.  75^.,  700/.  ; 42  to  52  even,  Asplins-rd., 
enh.am,  f.,  gso!.  ; 31,  32,  and  33,  Albert-rd  , New 
n,  Waltham,  f.,  25o('.  ; 57,  Grosvenor-rd.,  Aldershot, 
25/.,  360/.  ; n,  Cranfield-rd.,  Brockley,  u.t.  70  yrs., 
3/.  4S.|  r.  25/.,  230/.  ; an  improved  rental  of  63/., 
ton-st..  Hoxton,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  030?.;  “Hatonia," 
tford  Bridge,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.,  r.  150^.,  1,320?.  ; 

Grange  Ct.-rd  , Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  81  yrs., 
30?.  9s.,  r.  152/.,  1,343/.  : 49  to  55  odd,  Beresford-rd,, 
jnbury,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  33/.  14s-,  r.  225/.,  2,025/. 
antTOctions  used  in  these  Ltsts.—V.g.z.  for  freehold 
nd-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
oved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent; 
rfrechold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
nated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a,  for  per 
im  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
.re ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ‘ 
for  yard,  &c.] 


I.  . . load  : 

ioU.U.S,ft.cu 
Canada  load 


'RICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  [conHnuttli. 


Dantslc,  tec. 


do, 


3S't 


BEDLINGTON.— Accepted  for  the  execution  of  waterworks 
..3ur  contracts) : also  fjt  settling-tanVts,  Humford  Mill.  &c..  for  the 
Local  Board.  Mr.  W,  W.  Cooper,  Surveyor,  Bedlingtjn.  Quan- 
tities by  the  Surveyor ; — 

HalUday  & Co.  (No.  I),  Manchester  ..£t,42S  0 o High-pressure 


5 0 Pipesdc  valves 

6 9 Special  cast 

ings  per  cwt 
395  o o Settling-tanks 
Under  schedule.  Pipe-laying. 
...  s83  0 0 Filter-house. 


Williamson  & Son  (3),  Sunderland 
Cordon  & Hume  (4I.  Bediington  .. 


BRACKNELL  —For  alterations  to  Priestwood  House,  Mr.  J.  T. 
awrence,  architect,  Leighton  Buzzard.  Beds: — 

G.  Brown  £ny  0 1 E.  Wheeler  £^iS 

Parker 175  < 

G.  East  160  I 


BRIGHTON. -For  new  bil 
Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect 

Il'tih  douiU-doineii  roof. 


',  Ship-street,  Brighton. 


LONDON-  — For  the  erection  of  fence-wali  connected  with  the 
widening  of  Swain's-lane,  Highgate.  for  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry 

Steed  A'lSi  10  0 I H G.  U.avenall,  South- 

H.  Wali 159  0 o I anipton  - buildings. 

Killingback 153  7 3I  Gospel  i'--*  ' 

• Accepted. 


..£146  I 


LONDON.— For  Itetbing.  channelling.  Derliy-road.  Ponder's 
End,  ibrthe  Enfield  Local  Board.  Mr.  K.  Collin».  road-surveyor 
Court  House,  Enfield;  — 

Wady  & Co £287  6 9 I W.  Griffiths £240  0 

Wm.  NichoUs 25s  o o E.  I.  Betts.  Enfield 

Langdon  S:  Crawford  251  10  ol  Highway  (accepted)  215  o 0 
J.  Jackson  240  0 c| 


5 «S'o 


Canada  red  3/10/0  _ . 

».  YeUow  — 3'o/o  s'S'o 

i.Dantsic,  fatb  t/iola  5/10/0 
Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
ascot.  Riga, 

log i/15'o  S'olo 

ssa,  crown sold 

is,  Finland 

d&iststdioo  7/0/0  9'o/o 

I.  4th  & aid..  7/0/0  e/o/o 

I.  Riga 7/o/a  8,  lo/o 

. Petersburg, 

itt yellow  ....  9 cs/o  12/10/0 

* and  yellow  7, - --- 

white .. . 

redlsb 

bite  Sea.. . 
nada.  Pine 
I.  do.  end.... 

0.  do,  srd  fit 

and 6/io/e  7/to/o 

ftw  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/0/0 

:«ns.  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 
>ilfig  boards, 


0/9/6  olu'6 
0/7/0  o/it/6 
o/s/a  0/6  6 


t/olo  jo/io;o 
7/0/e  IS  lo/o 
6/ti/o  14  to/o 

17)0/0  18/0/0 
v'to/o  tO:I0/O 


qualities— 
, , Cuba  ..  ft. 
onduras.  Sic, 
logany,  Cuba 
^ Domingo, 
cargo  a». 
iezlcan  do.  do. 
obaKO  do.  do. 
onduras  do.  .. 
. Turkey  too 
«,  Rio 


St.  Do. 


/3l  /Si 
4/0/0  13/0/0 
J'ola  t8/(Vo 
6/o/Q  17/0/0 


2 6i  olole 
12,6  s 15/0 
5/S'o 


METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 

land  too  a 

Bar.  Welsh,  In 

London 5/1 

Do.  do,  at  works 

In  Wales s/a/6 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/tale 

Copper—  BriHsb 
cake  and  Ingot  43  lo'e  44'o'o 
Best  selected  .,  440/044100 
Sheets,  strong  ..  si.io'o  00/0 

Chili,  bars 40/i3'9  41  18  '7 

YELLOWMETALib  o/o,4j  0/0/4I 
LB  A D - Pig, 

Spanish ton  9't6  3 9*7^ 

brands 9189  >a,o/o 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards  ....  io'15'o  IJOO 

Pipe ii/15/a  0)0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  18/10/0  19/0/0 

VieiUe  Mon- 

tagne  19/10/0  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 67/7/6  67/17/6 

Australian 67/10.0  680/0 

English  Ingots. . 70  o/o  70  ro/o 


Billiton  . 


OILS. 


Linseed  ton  ao/io'o  a 

Cucoanut,  Cochin  280/028  ir/o 

Do.  C^lon  24  o'O  ' *'■ 

Palm,  Lagos 25  tola 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 30  i5'o 

Do,  brown 19/s  0 

Cottonseed  ref....  i8'ro/o  19  lo.'o 

Oleine 02/00  24/0/5 

Lubrtcadne,  U.S.  4'Olo  S/O/O 

Do.  refiner!  s/0/0  t 

Tar  — Stockholm 

Archangel  — 0.120 


TENDERS, 

[^mmunications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
uld  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
later  than  loa.tn.on  Thursday.^ 


s broken  granite,  for  the 


Sommerfeld 

tenbach  & Schmitz  , . . . 

. Van  Praagh 

F.  Manuelle 

ft  Granite  Company. . . . 
icwick  Granite  Co 


■ Sami.  Trickett  & Sons,. . 
I p'eigusson  dr  Starkey  . . 

I lielaiid  &:  Knight  

1 • Accepted. 


ARN.S  LEY.— Accepted  for  the 
' ir-Une,  Royston.  for  the  Rovs 
ir  & Clegg,  architects, 
by  architects  ; — 

C.  & £.  Cutts,  Koyston.  nt 


:tion  of  school  buildings. 
School  Board.  Messrs, 
.egent-street,  B.arnsley.  Quan 


r B.amsley  £5.93° 


ASFORD  (Notts)  -Fort 


n of  a hospital  for  infectious 
;..  lot  me  union  Rural  Sanitary  Aucliotity.  Mr.  Hetber* 
Iker.  Architect,  Newcastle-charabers.  Notiiagliam.  Quantities  b 
Architeci : — 

■ F.  Messom  £8.970  a 

W.  Maviie 8,960  0 

J.  C.  Thomas 8,89s  >3 

J.  H.  Vickers  8,893  0 

Dennett  Sc  William. 


9299  c 


F.  Evans  8,672  1 

H.  Vickers.  Notting- 
ham  (accepted]  ..  8,512  < 


lhaw  

Woodsend  ... 

A'heatley  

Barion  

pewell  Son.. 


BOURNE  END.— For  new  bung.alow  and  chalet  prop-sed  to  be 
lit  for  Mr-  F.  C.  Frye.  M-P-  at  Bourne  End.  Mr.  Arthur 
]moii,  architect, 
ircombe  .— 

Biingalinc 

I wards  £1,464 

IW.  Cox  1,446 


•Ockspur-sUeet,  London,  S.W..  and  High 


rker 

ibsier  & Cannon  .. 


1.387 

1.308 


:kens  1,289 


Hunt.... 
Nash..., 
PImt  .... 

H.  Harri 
Luosley 

4'  "^'h 


Grist 

Loosley  

Nash 

Martin  ....... 

Flint 

J.  T.  Harris  . 

Dickens"”!)! 


• £1.270 


..£•.24' 

Ur.  lu.  UiOCKyer  I." 

iv.^A^Ffeld'&'Co!!!!!!!! 

W.  Taylor 1, 

( A Itertiatiti!  j 

W.  Taylor £961 

Garrett 918 

W,  Hotting 893 

W,  A.  Field  & Co 887 

J.  Bar 


in  Se  Evershed 

V.  P,  Freeman 

J.  J.  C-  Saunders  & Son 
Patching  3:  Sons 

I single-  tome  roof. 


.£1.127  1 

r -nA 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a block  of  school  buildings 
(Whitehad-placaSchools).  Forest  Gate,  for  the  \Vest  Ha^m  Scho,.! 

E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  K.  L.  Curtis  & Son 

Stimpsun  & Co £i8,85o  Lordeii  di  Son  £17.449 

Heatledc  Farrow 18.340  Gregar  & Son 

Maddibon  18.113  G,  bliatpe* 16.580 

Reed  & Son  17.686  [ 

• Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 


Kemp  845 

5 o I I-  J G.  Saunders  Jt  Son  845  1 

7 0 V.  P.  Freeman 824 

4 0 I Satiin  d:  Evershed  • ....  810 
Accepted. 


LONDON. -For  tL.  -v,,  „ 

I pipe  sewer  (iS-in.l : also  1.253  yards  of  ts-m.  ditto  ; lao  yards  C I., 

I pipe  sewer,  dec.,  for  the  Hendon  Local  Board.  Mr.  S.  b.  Cnmley, 

• Engineer  Toe  Burroiy;hs,  Heiidou,  London.  N.W. ; — 

H.  Weldon  £5.729  o glW.iUdnian £4.600  o o 

j.Dickson  4.V54  0 o J.Jackson..........  4.482  6 8 

I J.  Neave  4 946  19  4 I K.  Bullard,  Ltd., 

F.  Dupont  4.747  15  9 1 Child  sHill.N.W.v  ^ q q 

B.  Cooked:  Co 4.728  0 0 J.  Bloomfield 4.234  o'* 

A- Keliett 4.666  i 9 ] J.  Band 4.102  o o 

, * Accepted. 


BRISTOL  — For  new  caretaker's  house,  Ashton  Cate  Schools.  , .,1.. 

Ir.  F.  Bl'gh  Bond,  architect,  Liverpool  Chambers,  Bristol.  ' LONDON.— For  alterations  at  the  Olive  Braiicli  Tavern,  ex- 
. uantities  suDolied  •—  elusive  of  glass,  pewtering.  and  gis-fittlngs.  Park-lane,  Totteohauu 

fiale  * Westlake  £415  I Easterbrook  & Sons £359  for  Mr.  W,  F.  Baker.  Tir.  Horace  M.  Wakley  architect  and 

■ Lovett 428  Hatherley  dt,  Carr 347  , surveyor.  Albion  Chambers,  it.  Adain-stre_et,^bjrand:— 

. ••  397  C.  H.  Wilkins  210  I ‘ 

...  373  I Wilkins  d Gosling  . 


T. 

W.  Church 

J.  Reed 

Humphreys 


ercott 364  I J.  Browning  (a' 

Walters  362  [ 


cepted)  . 
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CAMELFORO  (CorowiU).— For  the  construction  of  water 
supply  works.  Boscastle,  for  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr 
R.  H.  Worth,  eugiiieer,  42.  Gsorga  stieet,  Plymouth.  Quantilie; 
by  Engineer  ; — 

Carton  * King  £9*6  5 it[  D.  Porter,  Mansion 

T/iomas  & Son  784  7 11  | House  Chambers, 

E.  J.  Duke  671  2 9 1 London  (accepted)  £625  o ( 


I LONDON.— For  re-decorating.  gilding,  ic.  the  Adelaide  Gallery 
I Restaurant.  Strand,  for  Messrs.  A.  fit  S.  Gatti.  Mr.  W,  B.  Pmkey. 
architect  and  surveyor,  8,  King  William-streef,  Strand 

Frank  cues  & Co £7.  474  | John  Crossley  ........... .£«.3'S 

J,  Kinniniiiont  & Sons 2 345  Campbell,  Smith.  & Co. ..  1,285 

Jas.  Mcjachlan  d:  Sons  ..  1.748  | 


CAMPBELLTOWN  (N.B.l.-Fnr  the  erection  of  a pier  cr  Js 
for  the  Inverness-shire  County  Council.  Mr.  K.  Black,  C 

John  Best  £>,5*/  o 0 I Forbes  & McLeod.. £1.792  1 

lain  & McLeod. .. . 1.482  o o | Roderick  Fraser, 

P.C.  Brehtier  ....  1,220  o o Inverness* 9S2  1 

Alex,  McGregor 1.13812  2I  ‘Accepted. 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £t,ooo.] 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  erecting  a grand-stand  in  Northumber- 
land Park.  Tottenham.  N.,  for  the  Tottenham  Hotspur  1-ootbaU 
Club  Mr.  A.  Richards,  architect.  18.  Finsbury-circu^  E.C.  :— 
Knight  fit  Son.  Tottenham  £i47  *0  o 


LONDON-— For  a'terations  and  additions 
Horses,"  High-road,  Tottenham,  for  Mr.  W.  Cox. 
architect.  High-road,  Tottenham;— 

Knight  i Bon £322  I Grt 

Randall  & Son  329  I 


Smith £288 


CAERPHILLY  (Wales). — For  the  construction  of  500  yards  ta-ln. 
sewer,  iSic.,  Sengnenydd,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  O.  H,  Daniel, 
Surveyor,  Local  Board  Offices,  Caerohilly 


D Jen 
M.  Williams  ... 
Gibbon  dr  Jame: 
K.  J.  Matbias  .. 
Wm,  Jenkins  .. 
D.  Evans  d:  Bon 
innel-. 


205  6 9 
a8<  16  o 


Ashby  £262  I 

E.  H.  Page  251  1 

Wni.  Lewis  252  » 

Bames.Chaplin.d:  Co.  250 

Michael  Gibbon  . - - - 


LONDON.- 
for  the  Rev.  1 
Lofius  Brock-  F.S.A.,  arcli 
G.  S.  S-  Williams  & Son.  £2.6; 

Dove  Bros  

B.  E.  Nightitigllc 
Mattock  Broa... 


Parochial  Hall.  St.  Matthews.  Baysw: 


J Churchwardens. 


.455  1 


diff* 


Harr 


Cat- 


'^hos.  fayior  .!!!!.!!  264  3 11  » Accepted.  1 LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  “ Devonshi 

I Arms,"  Moieton-street,  Pimlico,  for  Mr.  W.  C.  Grinder.  Mr.  Dm 
\ Carmichael,  aichitect;— 

CO  RSI  I AM  (W  iltshirel. — For  additions  and  alterations  to  Neston  x.  Heath £979  | J' 

Schools,  lot  the  Corsham  Scliool  Board.  Mr.  Harold  Biakspear.  ; C.  Sr  H.  Kent 954  1 J. 

architect;—  ! S.  d;  L,  W.  Ransom  9‘ol 

Osboine  S:  Co £367  o o I W.  H.  Bromley* £37212  6 

Merritt  S:  Collett  .. ..  33510  o[ 

•Accepted  and  approved  by  the  Education  Department. 


nes.  Richards,  Sc  Co £877 

Rees  (accepted  subject 
Co  modification)  79< 


CROYDON.— For  additions  to  school  buildings,  Wliitehorse-roac'. 
Thom'on  Heath,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Robert  Ridge,  arch.- 
lect.  Qiianii'ies  by  atchitect 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  undetground  ice-wells  and  other 
works  at  Kansome's  Dock,  Battersea,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  A.  Kansorae. 
Mr.  E.  Woods.  M.Inst.C.E..  engineer 

D.  Cooke  S:  Co..  Batterse.a £2i402 


•'  Crowi 


and 


J.  & C.  Bowyer  . , 
P.  K.  Hubbard  .. 
T C.  Hobbs  .... 
W.  Akers  S:  Co.. , 


A.  Bullock.  Tarfieldroad. 
Croydon  (lecepled) 569 


—Accepted  for  conservatory.  S'C.,  for 
■.C-.  M-P.  Mr,  George  Homblower. 
. W.:— 

£255 


LONDON— For  alterations  and  a ..  ...- 

8 Sceptre  "public-house,  HoUand-toad.W.,  for  Messrs.  Sutton,  Carden, 
& Co.,  of  the  City  of  London  DisciUery.  E.C.  Mr.  Edward  Monsoii, 
ar'hicect.  Acton  Vale,  W.;— 

Thomas  Nye  £1.009  I J.  Vears  S:  Son  jCS2> 

George  Lyford  r,o8o  Wm.  CaUingh.m  

Cliamberien  Bros 

George  Hooiier 


Picked  Ftints.~-<^aatze  Powdrill  .. 


HIGH  WYCOMBE  (Bucks).— For  new  warehouse,  S-c.,  High-  < 
street,  for  Mr.  Alfred  Leadbetter,  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect,  , 
20,  Cockspur-street,  London,  S.W..  and  High  Wycombe  ; — 

Nash  £528  o|  Flint £427  0 

H.  Harris  S'S  10  1 Gibson 415  Oi 

Hunt 457  0 Loosley  402  o I 

Dickens  454  0 J.  T.  Harris  342  0 . 

Webster  d:  Cannon  ....  440  lo  | Smith  3S0  o 


HODDLESDEN  (Lancs.)  —For  the  erection  of  five  liou 
ilie  Co-operative  Society.  Mr.  John  B.  Thomley,  archiie 
Market-stree',  Darwen 

K Lloyd  & Sons  £t,020  I R.  Shorrock 

Whalley  & Walmsley  ....  991  I A.  Walsh*  

W.  Sharpies 975  | T.  Nightingale  

Plumbing. 

R.  Entwisle: 

H.  Upsen 43  u , 

[All  of  Darwen.J 


Mr.  E.  W.  Burnett,  architect.  Tondu,  near  Btidgend 

Evan  Evans £3.97*  I D.  Lloyd  £*.99 

Rattary  & Jenkins 3.673  P.  Gaylard  2.85 

W.  Francis 3,535  | Isaac  Rees  e.S9 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,— For  additions  and  alterations  to  tw; 
houses  at  Beveriey-terrace,  Cullercoats.  Messrs.  Badenoch  & Bruce 
architects,  at.  Pilgrim-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  : — 

Walter  Baslon £1269  9 o I John  Ferguson* 

N.  W.  Maugnaiii t.230  3 5 I James  Douglass  .. . 

* Accepted  on  a reduced  tender. 


..£1,205  t 


IDLE  (Vorks-).— For  sewering,  levelling,  and  making  good 
Blenheim-place,  dtc.,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Naylor.  Suiveyor, 
Idle  Local  Board 1 
Doctor-  Rawson-  Blenheim- 

lane.  square.  place,  j 

Jos.  Ross  & Son,  Windhill.  ! 

Shipley, Yorks £125  s I ••  iTs®  08..  £50  14  2 , 


ILFORD.— For  new  Weslevan  Methodist  church.  High-street, 
Ilford,  Essex.  Mr.  J.  H.  Carte,  architect.  Upton  Park,  E, 
Ouantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Theobald,  F.S.I.,  87,  Finsbury  Pavement, 

G.  Hosking £5.067  I Gregar  Sc  Son  .. 

K.  Voller  4.B80  R.  btroud 

Harris  & Wardrop 4,730  1 Chessum  & Son 

Atkin  & Green  4 650  | G.  Sharpe 

S.  J.  Scott *,549  W.  Watson  .... 

H.  L.  Holloway 4.540  1 J.  Pappin 


D.  Jenkins  

E.  Fryatt  Richards 

J.  H.  Firbank  

William  Price  

H.  Patfitt 

D.avid  Davies 

; A.  E.  Patfitt  

£4.367  John  Jenkins 

4.362  W.  Blackburn  

4.3*0  j Dyson  Patfitt 

I John  Linton 

4 2S0  1 Alfred  HazeU  


LONDON— For  decorative  and  sanitary  repairs 
Court-road.  S.W.  Messrs.  Motley  & Letts,  Surveyt 
Court-toad ; — 

Myring  & Co £340  I Simmonds  Bros.  £309 

T.  F.  WUlianis 322  I James  Whitaker  292 


I G.  Wilkins 

W.  CradwelKt  Co.... 
5nn  Pari's  ; C.  H.  Reed.  Newport* 

?^!  Earl's  lAtchiteci's  estimate  .. 


According 

If  St.  Julian's 

brick  used 
instead  of 
Cactybrook. 

£10,525  0 0 
9,369  19  0 

£10,466  0 0 

9.345  0 0 

9.324  17  6 

0.295  0 0 
8.845  0 0 
11,875  0 0 

8 8co  0 0 
8.799  0 0 
8.739  0 0 

9 275  0 0 
8.757  *0  0 
8.730  0 0 
8,750  0 0 
8,762  0 0 

8 640  0 0 
8.53s  0 0 

3,462  0 0 
8,395  0 0 
8,319  0 0 

8320  0 0 
8,345  0 0 

7,991  0 0 

7,940  15  0 
7,7CO  0 0 
7,786  0 0 

If  red  deal 
dados  are 
substituted 


8.250  I 
8,2C0 
8,000  I 
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ST.  GEORGE  (near  Brislo'). — For  elementiry  schools,  Green, 
hank.  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond,  archilect.  Liverpool  Chambers.  Bristol. 
Ouantities  by  Mr.  W.  1_  Bernard,  St.  Stephen's  Chambers. 
Bristol 

Additional  for 


S.Winiaxs £i2.c66 

C.  A.  Hayes  >*-677  •••• 

H.  A.  Forse  11.400  ■■■• 

I.  E.  Davis  11.434 

W.  Cowlin  J1.440  •••■ 

^ Lowe  1C, 996  . . . . 

J.  Perroct 10.934 

£.  Walters  10.931 

G.  H.  Wilkins 10.840  .... 

K.  Wilkins  & Son 10.723 

G.  Humohrevs  10279  .... 

W.  Field  & Son 9.847  •••■ 

* Accepted  with  addition  of  slate  roofs. 


£:»2  18  6 


I7S  o 0 
183  o t 
179  o o 
777  1 6 
254  0 6 


SEAFORD  {Sussex). — For  the  construction  of  1,000  yards  of  12- 
in.  and  o-in.  oipe-sewers,  for  the  Local  Board.  .Mr.  b.  A. 

>til)er.  C.E..  Surveyor.  Town  Hall.  Seafotd  : — 

Steer .£^>99  I G.  Bell  £S99 

Berry.... OStj  W.  .S;  H.  S.iunders  i.V  Co. 

Piper 6351  Bournemouth  (accepted), . 539 

Fry,  Bros... 610  | 


SOUTHAMPTON.-For  converting  No.  14  Warerloo-rlace.  into 
business  premises,  for  -Mr.  R W.  Je>s5n.  Mr.  William  Biirrough 
Hill,  F.S.I..  architect.  Southampton  ■ — 

Playfair  Sc  Toole £5*4 

}.  J.  Udall  A:  Co.,  Southampton  (accepted'  444 

Henry  Cawte  432 


SOUTHAMPTON For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  in*,  St. 

Mary’s-strer:.  for  Mr.  R.  Allen.  Mr.  WiUi.i.-n  Burrongh  Hill,  F.S  1., 
architect.  Southampton: — 

Playfair  dc  Toole  ....£6+4  o o I W.  H.  Seale  £607  7 9 

J.  J.  Udall  St  Co.  ... . 624  0 0 A.  Wheeler.  Lyming- 

Henry  Cawte 609  o 0 | ton  • 549  lo  o 

* Accepted. 


STOW-ON-THE-WOLD. — For  supplying  and  laving  about 
5 $00  yds.  pipe  sewers,  with  manholes.  iVc..  for  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority.  Mr.  G.  B.  Witts.  C.E..  Hill  House,  I.eckhampion,  near 
Cheltenham 


Sen-, 


W.  Lee  £3.169  16 

GeorgeCampin  ....  2,536  3 

Henry  HiU  2.321  19 

John  While,  jun.  ..  2.174  18 
Stephen  Ambrose  ..  9,153  5 
Herbert  Weldon.. ..  2,144  9 
Johnson  Bros a, 111  9 

Sanitary  & < Economic 
Association,  Ltd..  2.110  15 
J.  & G.  Howiuan  ..  2,072  4 

Sanitary  Sc  Gocononiic 
Association,  Ltd.  ..£262  9 
John  White,  jun.  ....  98  o 

I H.  Firbank  ........  7211 

Mark  Williams  (n  8 

D.  H.  Potter  ........  64  17 

J & G.  Howinan  ....  04  17 

Stephen  Amtirose  ....  01  o 

T.  j.  Daviej 59  14 

Economic  Fencing  Co.  57  8 
• Accepted. 


I>.  H.  Porter  £2.238  3 

W.  H.  Si-.’:dets 

& Co 2.C3t  14  I 

Mark  Wdliams  ....  x.9^  t8 

H.  Sc  C.  Burden.  ..  r.951  ii 

J.  H.  Firbank, 

Mamdee,  Newport, 

I Mon.  * 1,996  17 


1 I T.  J.  Davies,. 
5 • 


I Lee  £s7  3 o 

T.  Walker 57  30 

Rowland  Bros 53  11  o 

R.  E,  .V  C.  Marshall  ..  53  6 o 
Herbert  Weldon  ......  53  6 o 

T.  W.  Palmer  A:  Co-  ..  52  04 

Johnson  Bros.  ^9  99 

Hill  iS:  Stiiith.  Brierley 

Hill  (Staff  I • 4i-  34 

H.  A:  C.  Burden  t . . • . 37  18  0 . 
t Withdrawn. 


WALS.ALL — Accepted  for  the  execution  of  'ew»rpg*  works, 
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of  Power. 

the  present  time, 
when  so  much 
depends  upon 
conducting  the 
various  industries 
of  a country  in 
the  most  eco- 
nomical manner, 
there  could  be  no 
subject  of  greater 
interest  apd  im- 
ntific  or  business 
iman  than  that  dealing  with  the  generation 
and  distribution  of  power. 

It  will  appear  evident  lo  most  of  us  that 
at  least  theoretically  it  should  be  more 
economical  to  generate  power  on  a large 
sc  lie  at  a central  station,  and  to  distribute 
it  to  consumers  that  they  may  be  able  to  use 
it  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  times  as 
best  suits  their  requirements,  than  for  these 
•consumers  themselves  to  produce  it  at  the 
several  places  where  it  is  used. 

A popular  example  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  a particular  form  of  power  is 
provided  by  the  various  gas  companies.  In 
all  large  towns  this  source  of  power  is  always 
available,  and  can  be  used  in  large  or  small 
■quantities.  There  are,  however,  many  other 
ic'rnds  of  power  available,  and  as  there  are 
ses-eral  methods  of  distributing  such  energy, 
a knowledge  of  many  departments  of 
•engineering  is  necessary  to  enable  any  one 
lo  thoroughly  investigate  this  subject. 
Scientifically  we  speak  of  energy  being 
generated,  and  it  is  desirable  to  regard  this 
energy  as  a commodity  which  can  be  manu- 
factuied  in  a convenient  form,  capable  of 
being  transmitted  to  considerable  distances, 
and  distributed  and  sold  to  consumers. 

It  is  essential  in  an  investigation  of  this 
nature  to  remember  that  energy  cannot  be 
created,  and  that  the  utmost  we  are  able  to 
■do  Qs  to  change  one  form  of  energy  into 
:ianother  form  which  is  more  suitable  for  the 
•:  special  kind  of  work  we  require  it  to  perform, 
ijllt  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  extract  from 
lany  machine  more  energy  than  we  put  into 
lit.  but  we  are  able  to  bring  a particular  form 
• of  energy  to  it,  and  exchange  that  for  an 
:equivalent  of  another  kind  that  may  suit  our 
purpose  better.  Take,  for  example,  the  pro- 
i'duction  of  electricity,  of  which  we  hear  so 
itnuch  at  the  present  day.  Large  buildings 
are  erected,  stocked  with  machinery  and 
isteam-boilers  for  the  production  of  this 
Iparticular  kind  of  energy,  but  all  the  dis- 
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coveries  that  have  been  made  in  electrical 
science  only  enable  us  to  obtain  another 
form  of  power,  for  the  generation  of  which 
we  have  to  exchange  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  another  sort — namely,  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  coal  required  to  raise  steam. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  forms  of 
mechanical  energy  is  that  known  as  hydraulic 
power.  Water  power  is  by  no  means  a new 
force,  but  water  power  as  formerly  under- 
stood was  limited  in  its  application  to 
systems  of  mechanism  suitable  for  the  low- 
pressures  found  in  Nature.  The  results  that 
have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  high- 
pressures  are  so  different  from  all  previous 
experience  that  a new  name  was  needed,  and 
we  now  term  this  particular  form  of  energy 
Hydraulic  Power. 

Theoretically  nothing  could  be  more 
simple  than  this  system.  For  working  such 
machinery  as  cranes,  lock-gates,  lifts,  &c., 
which  are  only  required  to  be  in  action  for 
short  periods,  and  intermittently,  it  is  un- 
equalled. At  the  present  time  there  are  two 
systems  in  general  use,  the  low-pressure 
system  with  reservoir  storage,  in  which  the 
pressure  generally  ranges  between  150  lbs. 
and  250  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  high- 
pressure  system  with  accumulator  storage, 
the  usual  pressure  in  this  case  being 
between  700  lbs.  and  Soo  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  In  the  latter  case  there  are  often 
several  stations  for  generating  the  power, 
from  which  it  is  conveyed  by  mains  to  the 
various  consumers,  who  may  be  scattered 
over  a very  considerable  area. 

The  loss  of  power  due  to  friction  in  the 
mains  is  insignificant  with  high-pressures, 
and  is  not  of  very  great  importance  even 
with  low-pressures.  Tlie  first  attempt  to 
distribute  high-pressure  water  to  several 
consumers  was  made  at  Hull.  The  principal 
main  here  is  6 in.  in  diameter,  and  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile  long.  The  quantity 
of  water  used  is  measured  in  each  case  by 
meter,  and  its  cost  is  determined  by  a scale 
of  charges  based  on  the  yearly  amount  taken 
by  the  consumer. 

In  1871  an  Act  was  obtained  for  supply- 
ing hydraulic  power  in  London,  but  the 
present  company  was  not  constituted  until 
about  ten  years  ago.  In  1887,  however,  there 
were  some  twenty-five  miles  of  pressure- 
pipes  laid  in  the  London  streets,  and  these 
have  been  so  extended  of  late  years,  that  at 
the  present  time  there  are  no  less  than  sixty 
miles  of  these  mains.  For  generating  the 
pressure  there  are  three  principal  pumping- 
stations,  one  near  the  Blackfriars  Bridge, 


another  at  Westminster,  and  the  third  at 
Wapping.  Another  in  the  City-road  is  now 
being  constructed.  The  aggregate  power  of 
all  the  stations,  when  complete,  will  be  but 
very  little  under  4,cxx)  indicated  h.-p.  The 
water  needed  is  mostly  taken  from  the  river, 
and  is  filtered  before  being  used.  After  use 
it  is  not  returned  to  the  pumping-station, 
but  allowed  to  run  into  the  sewers. 

This  company  makes  a minimum  charge 
of  twenty-five  shillings  per  quarter  per 
machine,  but  for  consumers  using  larger 
quantities  of  water  there  are  graduated 
charges,  decreasing  as  the  amount  used 
increases. 

Professor  Unwin,  in  his  important  work* 
on  the  transmission  of  power,  which  has 
furnished  the  subject  of  this  article,  points 
out  that  the  cost  of  power  for  the  kind  of 
work  for  which  a hydraulic  system  is  best 
suited  will  be  found  to  be  small,  being  often 
less  than  one  farthing  per  ton  raised  50  ft. 
As  already  stated,  however,  it  is  only  where 
power  used  intermittently  is  required  that 
this  system  will  be  found  economical;  if 
employed  for  machinery  working  continu- 
ously, its  cost  is  greater  than  for  power 
obtained  in  other  ways. 

Another  means  of  transmitting  power  from 
a central  station  to  several  consumers  is 
that  knokvn  as  the  compressed  air  system. 
For  hydraulic  power,  the  water  needed  has 
often  to  be  purchased,  and  sometimes  filtered, 
and  means  must  be  provided  for  allowing  it 
to  flow  away  after  it  has  done  its  work. 
With  air,  however,  the  case  in  these  respects 
is  much  more  favourable,  since  it  is  always 
available,  and  can  be  discharged  anywhere 
after  use  without  creating  any  nuisance. 
The  necessary  motors  worked  expansively 
are  efficient,  the  loss  in  the  mains  is  very 
small,  and  the  differences  in  level  between 
the  compressing  and  working  points  are 
unimportant. 

In  both  the  great  installations  in  Paris 
and  Birmingham  it  has  unfortunately  hap- 
pened that  there  are  conditions  of  develop- 
ment very  uniavourable  to  the  complete  and 
fair  trial  of  compressed  air  as  a means  of 
transmission;  and  Professor  Unwin  states 
that  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  with  greater 
attention  to  scientific  principles  better  results 
are  obtainable  than  have  hitherto  been 
reached  in  the  use  of  compressed  air.  In 
Paris  there  are  motors  ranging  in  power 


• “ The  Development  and  Transmission  of  Power  from 
Central  Stations,  being  the  Howard  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  1893.’'  P.y  William  Cawthorne 
Unwin,  F.R.S.  London  : Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  1894 
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between  Uj  h.-p.  and  150  h.-p.,  the  majo- 
rity being  under  i h.-p.,  and  this  fact  alone 
shows  how  easy  it  is  to  subdivide  the  power 
!n  a compressed  air  system.  The  motors 
can  be  started  and  stopped  by  merely  open- 
ing and  closing  the  supply-valve,  and  there 
is  no  practical  difficulty  in  measuring  the 
quantity  of  air  used. 

In  the  Paris  system  the  length  of  the  prin- 
cipal mains  is  some  thirty-four  miles,  and 
the  loss  of  pressure  due  to  friction  in  these 
mains  rarely  reaches  S lbs.  per  square  inch. 
The  new  main  from  the  Ouai  de  la  Gare 
to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  is  20  in.  in 
diameter,  the  air  pressure  being  90  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

Professor  Unwin  also  deals  in  his  work 
with  pneumatic  transmission  in  a very 
exhaustive  manner,  describing  the  many 
different  kinds  of  motors  and  compressors 
now  in  general  use,  and  examining  the 
various  installations  both  in  this  country  and 
on  the  Continent. 

The  utilisation  of  the  enormous  energy 
which  is  continuously  expended  at  the 
Niagara  Falls  has  alv%'ays  been  a favourite 
subject  of  contemplation  with  engineers. 
The  lakes  that  extend  half-way  across  the 
continent  of  North  America  form  storage 
reservoirs  for  the  rainfall  on  an  area  of  one 
quarter  of  a million  square  miles,  the  water 
flowing  ultimately  through  the  Niagara  River, 
falling  326  ft.  in  a distance  of  36  miles.  The 
average  discharge  through  this  short  river 
has  been  estimated  at  300,000  cubic  ft.  per 
second,  a volume  sufficient  to  yield  some 
7.000,000  h.-p.,  it  it  could  all  be  utilised. 

From  very  early  times  water-mills  were 
built  in  the  rapids  above  the  Falls,  but  in 
1S53  a more  important  scheme  was  started, 
and  by  1861  a "hydraulic  canal  " had  been 
constructed  35  ft.'wide  and  8 ft.  deep,  which 
receives  water  at  a point  nearly  a mile  above 
the  Falls.  This  canal  conveys  water  to  a 
line  of  mills,  and  furnishes  about  6,ooo  h.-p. 
Owing  to  the  success  that  attended  this 
scheme  the  canal  has  recently  been  enlarged, 
and  is  now  capable  of  providing  much  greater 
power. 

In  1886  the  Niagara  Falls  Power 
Company  was  formed,  and  a charter  was 
obtained  from  the  State  of  New  York,  giving 
full  right  to  construct  the  works  necessary 
to  utilise  200,000  h.-p.  As  Professor  Unwin 
states,  this  project  involves  special  diffi- 
culties. The  works  are  of  unprecedented 
magnitude,  not  only  in  the  aggregate,  but  in 
detail  and  in  the  size  of  individual  units. 
The  commercial  condition  is  also  an  abso- 
lutely governing  one.  Steam  power  is  cheap 
in  the  district,  and  unless  the  water  power 
can  be  distributed  at  a price  less  than  that 
of  steam  power,  the  market  for  it  would  be 
very  restricted.  The  fall  is  so  advantageous 
that  the  cost  of  power  at  the  turbine  shaft 
will  be  extremely  low,  but  if  heavy  charges 
are  needed  to  cover  expenditure  on  dis- 
tributing machinery  its  development  will  be 
useless. 

The  works  now  being  carried  out  on  the 
United  States  side,  and  partly  completed, 
consists  of  the  construction  of  a head-race 
canal  200  ft.  wide,  1,500  ft.  long,  and  17  ft. 
deep,  as  well  as  a great  tunnel  tail-race 
about  miles  long,  21  ft.  high,  and  nearly 
19  ft.  wide.  The  net  section  of  this  tunnel 
is  386  square  feet,  and  it  will  discharge  the 
tail  water  of  turbines  developing  100,000  h.-p. 
The  Canadian  Government  have  recently 
granted  a charter  to  a company  for  similar 
works  on  the  other  side,  and  the  conditions 
for  developing  power  here  aie  more  favour- 
able than  on  the  American  side  of  the  river. 

Besides  the  various  methods  of  producing 
and  distributing  power  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  Professor  Unwin  discusses 
many  others,  such  as  Electrical  Trans- 
mission, Telo-dyramic  Transmission,  the 
distribution  of  Gas  and  also  of  Steam  for 
power  purposes.  The  space  at  our  command, 
however,  does  not  permit  us  to  comment 
upon  these  subjects  further  than  to  state  that 
they  are  as  fully  described  and  illustrated  in 
the  book  as  those  which  we  have  briefly 
considered. 


Probably  no  one  is  more  capable  to  write 
such  a work  as  the  one  now  before  us  than 
Professor  Unwin,  who  has  long  been  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on 
these  subjects,  and  we  feel  that  in  this  case 
the  book  requires  no  further  recommendation 
than  to  state  the  name  of  its  author. 


NOTES. 

HE  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  has 
j just  issued  its  third  annual  Re- 
port, which  contains  a fairly 
i full  notice  of  the  exploration 
of  the  curious  temple  at  Deir-el-Bahari, 
Thebes,  a building  that  was  almost 
entirely  buried  beneath  masses  of  fallen 
earth  from  the  sloping  hills  at  the  base 
of  which  it  was  erected,  while  this  was 
even  added  to  by  the  raised  level  made  in 
later  centuries,  when  a Coptic  monastery 
was  built  0%-er  part  of  the  buried  temple. 
The  plan  of  the  building  is  peculiar,  and 
has  evidently  been  arranged  on  account  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  site.  A wide  plat- 
form, supported  by  retaining  walls,  extends 
in  front  of  what  is  styled  the  middle  colon- 
nade. The  latter  consists  of  two  rows  of 
so-called  neo-Doric  columns  of  sixteen  sides, 
capped  with  a square  abacus.  They  are 
open  in  front,  but  at  back  is  the  retaining 
wall  of  a lengthy  terrace  at  a higher  level. 
Facing  this  terrace,  and  extending  to  the 
base  of  the  cliffs,  is  an  upper  platform,  in  the 
form  of  an  open  court,  having  on  the  left  a 
Hall  of  Offerings,  and  on  the  right  an  enclo- 
sure with  massive  w’alls,  containing  a huge 
altar  formed  of  large  masonry  blocks,  open 
to  the  air.  To  the  left  of  the  middle  colon- 
nade is  a curious  shrine,  dedicated  to  Ilathor, 
while  to  the  right  is  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting of  the  portions  cleared.  It  is  a 
spacious  hall  of  three  ranges  of  columns, 
each  four  in  number,  the  front  row 
ranging  with  those  of  the  colonnade. 
Its  flat  stone  roof  remains  in  part. 
Behind  it  is  a three-chambered  shrine  of 
Anubis,  and  at  right-angles  is  a long  line  of 
single  columns,  with  a retaining  wall  behind 
them  backing  on  to  the  cliffs.  Four  rock-cut 
chambers  with  built  ceilings  in  the  form  of 
pointed  arches  open  from  it.  This  colonnade 
appears  never  to  have  been  completed.  The 
work,  judging  by  a good  plan  which 
accompanies  the  description,  is  set  out  with 
great  regularity  and  system,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  angles  of  the  principal 
buildings,  and  those  of  the  great  altar,  are 
directed  very  nearly  to  the  cardinal  points, 
rather  than  the  axes  being  so  arranged. 
Interesting  details  are  given  of  objects 
found,  of  the  various  sculptures  on  the  walls, 
and  of  their  partial  obliteration  during  a 
later  dynasty,  and  three  good  photographs  of 
the  portions  cleared  give  a fair  idea  of  the 
difficulties  that  had  to  be  encountered,  and 
of  the  design  of  the  buildings.  The  account 
of  the  researches  by  the  Society,  which  is 
by  M.  Naville,  is  followed  by  another  on  the 
progress  of  Hieroglyphic  Studies  and  kindred 
matters  during  the  year  by  the  editor ; while 
Mr.  Cecil  Smith  contributes  a record  of 
Grreco- Egyptian  Antiquities,  Mr.  Kenyon 
another  on  Literary  Discoveries  in  the  same 
field  of  inquiry,  and  Mr.  Crum  concludes 
with  notes  on  Coptic  Studies. 


The  date  for  the  opening  of  the  Imperial 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  Berlin  has 
again  been  postponed,  this  time  owing  to 
the  resignation  of  Chancellor  Caprivi. 
December  5 is  the  new  date.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Emperor  continues  giving  expression 
to  his  dissatisfaction  with  Herr  Wallot’s 
work  in  a most  forcible  manner,  whilst  the 
artistic  bodies  do  eveiydhing  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  architect's  efforts.  The 
distribution  of  the  Government  Gold  Medals 
which  are  annually  awarded  at  the  Berlin 
Salon  has  to  be  submitted  to  the  Emperor’s 
approval,  the  Prussian  Royal  Academy 
acting  as  assessors.  Herr  'W'allot  was  to  be 
the  recipient  of  one  of  the  "first”  medals, 
but  the  Emperor  has  struck  his  name  off  this 


list  and  put  him  down  for  a minor  distinction; 
a lady-painter,  Mrs.  Parlaghi,  is  to  have  the 
medal  instead.  This  lady  is  the  same  Court 
favourite  whose  works  ^vere  but  lately  refused 
by  the  hanging  committee  and  then  exhibited 
by  Royal  command.  According  to  the  Berlin, 
local  press  Mrs.  Parlaghi  was  to  have  had  a 
small  exhibition  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Prussian  Royal  Academy,  thanks  to  the 
Emperor’s  patronage.  The  authorities  (to- 
their  credit)  ha%’e,  however,  apparently 
refused  point-blank,  and  the  Emperor  has 
now  had  to  order  the  curator  of  the  National 
Gallery  to  make  room  for  the  favoured 
pictures.  This  may  be  all  very  amusing  for 
outsiders,  but  it  must  be  rather  irritating  to- 
German  architects  and  artists. 


IN  the  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Mr. 

Walter  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  it 
is  stated  that  Mr.  Walter  was  the  architect 
of  his  own  house,  Bearwood,  and  of  the  new 
offices  of  the  Times  which  "face  Oueerv 
Victoria-street  with  an  imposing  front  lb 
it  is  really  supposed  in  Printing  House-square- 
that  this  warehouse  front  is  a specimen  ot 
architectural  design,  andjustifies  the  assertion 
that  the  late  owner  of  the  paper  had  " a very 
marked  capacity  for  architectural  design,’’  we- 
need  no  longer  wonder  at  the  kind  ot 
hereditary  indifference  to  and  ignorance  ot 
architecture  which  has  so  long  characterised 
the  Times,  ox  at  the  prominence  given  in  its 
columns  to  Lord  Grimthorpe's  swaggering, 
absurdities  on  the  subject  of  architecture.  In 
this  respect  he  and  the  late  proprietor  of  tlie 
journal  must  have  been  kindred  spirits.  In 
regard  to  Bearwood,  it  has  always  been 
understood  that  Professor  Kerr  was  the 
architect ; and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  an 
elevation  or  perspective  view  of  the  house, 
as  his  design,  was  exhibited  a good  many 
years  ago  under  his  name  either  at  the  Royal 
-Veademy  Architectural  Room  or  at  the 
"Architectural  Exhibition”  which  was  the- 
general  medium  for  the  exhibition  of  archi- 
tectural designs  before  the  Royal  Academy 
Architectural  Room  was  instituted.  However 
this  may  be,  the  claim  of  architectural  nobility 
for  the  street-front  of  the  Times  offices  is- 
something  too  absurd. 

The  dispute  between  the  Corporation  of 
Sheffield  and  certain  house-owners  in 
a street  which  has  been  sewered  by  the- 
Corporation,  as  to  whether  the  house-owners 
ought  to  CO. .tribute  to  the  cost  of  the  sewer 
under  the  special  circumstances,  has  been 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The 
point  was  that  the  houses  in  question  were- 
already  connected  to  drains  at  the  back,  and 
did  not  need  a sewer  ki  front,  except  for 
rain-water  and  some  slop  discharges,  and- 
that  therefore  they  were  not  called  on  to  pay 
for  the  making  of  anything  except  a 3-in. 
drain  for  this  purpose.  The  Corporation 
objected  to  any  interference  with  their 
general  scheme  of  sewerage,  but  the- 
stipendiary  magistrate  of  Sheffield  appears 
to  have  held  with  the  defendants,  that 
the  Corporation  had  no  right  to  charge- 
them  for  sewerage  work  which  was  un- 
necessary to  them.  The  Court  of  Appeal 
upheld  the  magistrate's  decision,  and 
thought  the  case  was  one  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  brought  into  either  Court. 
We  are  by  no  means  sure  of  that.  The 
Corporation  were  unquestionably  <iuite 
right  in  not  wishing  the  completeness  of 
their  sewerage  scheme  to  be  interfered  with, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  defendants  to  contri- 
bute to  the  length  of  sewer  in  their  street 
may  become  a precedent  that  will  be  made 
use  of  in  a manner  prejudicial  to  the  sanitary 
work  of  the  Corporation  in  the  town.  We 
cannot  by  any  means  understand  the  rather 
contemptuous  tone  of  the  learned  Judges, 
which  appears  to  us  to  have  arisen  Irom  an 
imperfect  comprehension  of  the  real  bearing 
of  the  case,  and  its  possible  effect  on  sanitary 
work  in  Sheffield. 


IT  is  proposed  to  form  an  association  01 
cement  manufacturers  to  keep  up  the 
quality  of  manufacture  of  English  cement. 


THE  BUILDER 
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[n  a circular  which  has  been  issued  to  manu- 
j.'acturers  with  this  object, it  is  stated  that  some 
Tianufacturers  of  English  Portland  cement 
are  largely  adulterating  their  manufacture 
Dy  the  mixture  of  Kentish  rag  stone,  other 
istone,  furnace  or  oven  ashes,  disused  or 
exhausted  firebricks  or  other  inert  material, 
and  so  bringing  disrepute  upon  the  good 
name  English  cement  has  hitherto  borne  in 
comparison  for  quality  with  cement  of 
1,'oreign  manufacture.  The  proposed  asso- 
nation  of  English  cement  manufacturers  is 
Ifor  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  and,  if 
bossible,  putting  a stop  to  a practice  so 
jnprincipled  and  disreputable,  and  so  cal- 
culated to  perpetuate  an  injury  to  the  trade. 
Manufacturers  of  cement  have  been  invited 
.0  say  whether  they  will  attend  a meeting, 
c:o  be  convened,  to  consider  the  subject. 


WE  have  received  a copy  of  a very  useful 
Report  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Blair,  the 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry  of 
3t.  Pancras,  on  the  question  of  pitch-grout 
'jcrsiis  cement-grout  for  laying  wood-paving. 
The  Report  is  accompanied  by  a great 
lumber  of  replies  on  the  subject  from 
Borough  Engineers  in  London  districts  and 
n provincial  towns,  the  great  majority  of 
ivhich  are  in  favour  of  pitch  - grouting. 
\mong  the  points  stated  in  favour  of  the 
aitch-grouting,  both  in  the  replies  and  in 
Mr.  Blair's  own  summary,  are  that  it  is  more 
elastic  than  the  cement  and  does  not  con- 
sequently tend  to  wear  the  edges  of  the 
blocks  or  drive  them  out  of  level ; it  absorbs 
expansion  and  gives  way  to  contraction  of 
the  blocks,  so  that  no  movement  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  channels,  and  no  pressure  to 
bear  against  the  kerb  to  cause  displacement ; 
it  makes  thinner  joints,  and  allows  of  traffic 
being  turned  on  to  the  road  as  soon  as  the 
joints  are  run.  The  only  objections  against 
the  pitch-grouting  mentioned  in  Mr.  Blair’s 
report  are,  that  it  can  only  be  made 
on  dry  material,  and  in  wet  weather  the 
blocks  have  to  be  covered  with  tarpaulins, 
and  that  its  cost  is  50  per  cent,  more  tlian 
cement-grouting.  In  spite  of  this  latter 
objection,  however,  a motion  submitted  to 
the  St.  Pancras  Vestry  recently,  “ that  no 
more  pitch-grouting  be  used,  either  for 
wood  or  any  other  paving,  until  further 
information  be  obtained  as  to  its  utility,” 
was,  on  the  basis  of  the  Engineers 
Report,  rejected  by  a large  majority. 

After  the  information  contained  in  the 
Report  reierred  to  in  the  preceding 
“Note,”  it  is  rather  amusing  to  find  on  open- 
ing the  Report  of  the  Surveyor  of  St.  Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields  (Mr.  C.  Mason)  a marked  para- 
graph to  the  effect  that  the  creosoted  wood- 
blocks (in  Wellington-street,  Whitehall, 
Strand,  &c.)  have  been  grouted  with  Portland 
cement  and  fine  sand,  and  that  this  system 
not  only  ensures  a cleaner  surface  for 
scavenging,  but  that  it  is  expected  the  life  of 
the  pavements  will  be  lengthened,  “there 
being  less  concussion  and  consequent  vibra- 
tion than  when  laid  with  the  joint.”  Thus 
the  two  Surveyors  are  at  absolute  variance 
on  the  subject  ; but  Mr.  Blair  certainly 
produces  a very  large  bulk  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  his  view’,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  it  is  the  right  one. 
From  Mr.  Mason's  report  we  further  learn 
that  the  question  of  lighting  the  streets  by 
^!  electricity  has  been  under  the  consideration 
;'of  the  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  Vestry,  but 
Jthe  scheme  has  been  abandoned  owing  to  its 
\ cost  being  greater  than  that  of  lighting  them 
I with  gas.  Mr.  Mason  mentions  tliat  the 
< roadways  of  the  Strand  and  Long-acre  have 
j been  cleansed  by  flushing  with  a hose  fixed 
: to  the  hydrants,  and  that  this  is  the  most 
:|  effectual  method  of  cleansing,  but  that  the 
^ cost  of  the  water  is  too  great  for  a further 
; application  of  it.  This  touches  on  a very 
large  subject — viz.,  whether,  with  the  present 
i inadequate  supply  of  pure  water  to  London, 

1 we  are  justified  in  throwing  away  much  of 
■ it  in  w'ashing  streets ; or  rather,  whether 
1 there  ought  not  to  be  an  attempt  to  utilise 
11  some  special  supply  for  this  purpose,  of 


water  that  cannot  be  used  for  household 
purposes.  The  possibility  of  a sea-water 
supply  for  street  washing  has  been  before 
suggested,  and  may  be  well  worth  con- 
sidering. 

IT  is  somewhat  startling  that  we  should 
have  to  comment  on  a case  decided  in 
the  Admiralty  Court,  but  that  of  the  John 
Stirling,  just  decided,  seems  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  future  of  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal.  The  case  arose  out  of  a collision 
between  a small  paddle  steamer,  the  Joint 
Stirling,  and  a large,  though  not  a very  large 
sea-going  steamer,  the  Martin.  The  cause 
of  the  collision  was  simple : the  Martin 
sheered  out  and  so  struck  the  Stirling,  and 
the  question  therefore  arose,  was  this  sheer- 
ing unavoidable  or  was  it  the  result  of  some 
negligence  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
navigating  the  Afa/tin  ? The  judge  held  that 
the  difficulties  of  navigating  the  Ship  Canal 
were  so  great  for  large  steamers  that 
extraordinary  care  was  necessary,  and  that 
if  more  care  had  been  used  by  those  on 
the  Martin  the  collision  might  have  been 
avoided.  But  if  an  ordinary  seagoing 
steamer  not  of  the  largest  size  cannot  go 
through  the  Canal  without  the  most  extreme 
caution,  must  crawl  along  at  some  four  miles 
an  hour  with  the  danger  at  any  moment  of 
sheering  out  and  so  sinking  another  vessel, 
what  are  the  probabilities  of  considerable 
traffic?  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
mere  impact  of  two  large  iron  steamers  is 
often  disastrous  simply  by  reason  of  their 
weight,  that  it  takes  much  time  and  care  to 
bring  them  through  locks,  and  that  the 
tendency  of  modern  shipbuilders  is  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  steamers.  One  swallow 
does  not  make  a summer,  and  one  collision 
will  not  stop  the  traffic  of  this  Canal ; but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  facts  made 
public  by  the  case  we  refer  to  show  that  the 
difficulties  of  navigation  in  the  Canal  are 
greater  than  were  supposed,  and  that  it  is 
quite  certain  that  shipowners  will  not  be 
very  eager  to  allow  their  ships  to  enter  it. 


The  case  of  Wright  v.  Henesscy,  which 
came  before  the  Queen's  Bench  Divi- 
sion last  week,  though  of  some  importance, 
must  not  be  regarded  as  containing  definite 
judicial  dicta.  The  application  was  one  to 
continue  an  injunction,  obtained  by  the 
plaintiff  in  the  Vacation,  until  the  trial  of  the 
action.  The  first  part  of  the  injunction  was 
to  restrain  the  defendant,  who  is  Secretary 
of  the  National  Association  of  Operative 
Plasterers,  from  attempting  to  induce  persons 
who  had  entered,  or  who  should  hereafter 
enter,  into  contracts  with  the  plaintiff  to 
break  them.  The  second,  and  quite  separate 
head,  was  to  restrain  the  defendant  from 
inducing  men  employed  on  some  work  of 
the  plaintiff  from  going  on  strike.  The 
defendant  agreed  to  give  an  undertaking  as 
to  the  first  head,  and  the  Court  intimated 
that  if  he  had  not  done  so  they  would  have 
continued  the  injunction  to  this  effect.  But, 
as  to  the  second  head,  nothing  was  done,  the 
Court  considering  that  on  this  point  the  law 
is  not  clear.  To  the  ordinary  mind  there  is 
no  great  distinction  between  inducing  persons 
who  have  entered  into  contracts  from 
breaking  them,  and  persons  who  are  working 
for  an  employer  from  going  on  strike.  To 
discuss  the  question  would  require  space, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  have  any 
practical  result.  It  must  suffice  to  note  this 
case,  not  as  laying  down  new  legal  principles, 
but  as  approving  the  law  as  it  stands.  The 
subject  may  probably  come  up  for  discussion 
in  this  very  case,  since  there  is  a claim  for 
damages  which  has  yet  to  be  decided ; and  if 
this  should  happen,  further  light  may  be 
thrown  on  this  very  important  matter. 

IT  seems  probable  that  the  open  view  of 
the  west  front  of  Bath  Abbey  Church, 
shown  in  our  illustration  last  week,  will  not 
remain,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  would  have  put 
it,  “a  permanent  possibility  of  sensation.” 
The  new  Pump-Room  buildings  will  overlap 
the  front  to  the  extent  of  about  a quarter  of 


the  fa9ade.  The  Local  Government  Board 
has  drawn  attention  to  this,  and  expressed 
a desire  that  the  Town  Council  of  Bath 
would  reconsider  the  matter,  with  a 
view  to  setting  the  new  buildings  back, 
so  as  to  leave  the  front  ot  the  Abbey  entirely 
clear.  'We  wish  that  this  had  been  con- 
sidered from  the  first,  as  it  certainly  ought  to 
have  been.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
recommendation  comes  too  late  now.  As  the 
Town  Council  did  not  consider  it  in  the 
conditions  of  the  competition  in  the  first 
instance,  it  will  seem  hardly  reasonable  to 
ask  them  at  the  last  moment  to  suspend  their 
new  building  and  commence  the  plans  over 
again,  which  would  be  the  necessary  con- 
sequence. The  matter  should  have  been 
thought  of  earlier. 

Last  Saturday,  November  3,  an  interest- 
ing function  took  place  at  Newnham 
College,  Cambridge.  The  gates  subscribed 
for  by  the  past  students  in  memory  of  their 
first  principal,  Miss  Clough,  were  formally 
presented  to  the  College.  More  than  800/. 
liad  been  subscribed,  of  which  750/.  has 
been  expended  on  the  gates.  At  the  close 
of  the  proceedings  the  architect  of  the 
College,  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  gave  an 
account  of  the  methods  adopted  in  the 
design,  and  its  technical  working  out.  The 
material  is  a special  kind  of  bronze,  9 
parts  of  copper  to  r of  tin,  this  combination 
giving  the  most  appropriate  combination 
of  strength  and  malleability.  The  main 
stanchions  on  which  the  gates  depend  are 
of  iron  with  a thick  coating  of  bronze.  The 
foundation  of  the  design  is  an  elaborate 
system  of  scroll-work,  and  the  lines  of  these 
were,  in  all  cases,  determined  before  the 
clothing  of  foliage  was  added.  The  scroll- 
work is  all  cast  in  metal  and  then  bent  to 
the  desired  curves,  the  foliage  being  partly 
screwed  and  partly  brazed  on  to  the 
scrolls.  In  its  general  style  the  foliage 
is  of  the  kind  first  introduced  into 
England  from  France  about  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  which  the 
gates  at  Hampton  Court  are  the  earliest 
example  ; but  these  gates  Mr.  Champneys 
characterised  as  somewhat  lacking  in  dis- 
cipline as  to  design  and  solidity  of  workman- 
ship. and  cited  one  or  two  other  examples 
as  better  worth  study  in  this  respect. 
The  Newnham  gates  owe  to  these  pre- 
decessors, however,  little  more  than  the 
type  of  foliage.  One  element  also  ir 
them  is  conspicuously  new.  The  sub- 
scribers had  requested  that  if  it  wa: 
decoratively  possible  the  favourite  flowei 
ot  tlieir  Principal — the  sunflower — should 
be  introduced  into  the  design.  This  ha: 
been  done  by  Mr.  Champneys  with  fim 
effect,  the  formality  of  the  sunflower  border 
contrasting  with  the  freer  lines  of  the  panels 
The  memorial  inscription  occupies  two  pear 
shaped  plaques,  arid  above  them  the  Clougl 
arms  appear  on  two  corresponding  lozenge? 
The  design  was  carried  out,  with  a skil 
and  conscientious  care  upon  which  Mr 
Champneys  laid  special  stress,  by  Mr.  Elsie} 
of  Portland-road. 


The  recent  appropriation  of  the  old  bath 
called  “the  Earl  of  Essex's  bath,”  b 
the  pulling  down  of  the  old  house  in  Strand 
lane.  Strand,  in  which  it  was  contained  (f( 
the  site  of  the  Norfolk  Hotel),  is  likely  t 
deprive  London  of  a relic  of  the  past  whic 
is  both  interesting  and  useful.  The  bat 
is  supplied  by  the  spring  that  fills  th 
adjoining  Roman  bath.  For  a while  it  yc 
remains  beneath  the  flooring  of  a side 
kitchen  in  the  basement  of  the  hotel,  whic 
has  been  erected  under  a building-leas 
granted  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  wi 
shortly  be  opened.  'We  understand,  hov 
ever,  that,  failing  any  measures  for  i: 
preservation,  it  is  proposed  to  empty  tl 
bath  by  diverting  the  flow  of  water.  J 
that  event  it  will  probably  be  filled  in,  « 
utilised  in  some  way  that  will  obliterate  i 
existence  altogether.  'We  may  here  obser\ 
that  Essex  House,  so-named  after  Robe 
Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  stood  on  the  site 
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the  Outer  Temple,  where  are  now  Devereux- 
court  and  Essex -street,  between  Middle 
Temple  and  Milford-lane.  and  was  originally 
built  for  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  on  lease  from 
the  Knights  of  St.  John.  Between  Milford- 
lane  and  Strand-lane  was  Arundel  Place, 
formerly  the  town  house  of  the  Bishops  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  bought  for  41/.  6s.  Sd.  by 
Henry  EitzAlan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  oh.  1579. 
Essex  House  had  belonged  for  a term  to 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  parted  with 
it  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester;  a portion  of  it 
remained  until  1777  ; Arundel  Place,  or 
House,  was  taken  down  in  167S. 


■i  ■ II 


\ MONO  the  personal  or  "one-man” 
Tv  exhibitions  at  present  open,  the  most 
interesting  is  that  of  the  " Pacts  and  Fancies  ” 
of  Mr.  Sainton  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's 
rooms.  These  are  studies  in  water-colour, 
executed  in  a slight  but  very  effective  man- 
ner, ol  real  or  ideal  female  figures,  the  ideal 
subjects  being  mostly  ol  the  entirely 
symbolical  class  — figures  representing 
■•Aurora,’-  the  "Spirit  of  the  Loch,’’ 
■'  Daughters  of  the  Gods,”  <S:c.  These  latter 
are  treated  mostly  in  a manner  rather  sugges- 
tive than  pictorial ; they  are  visions  of 
figures  which  keep  a dream-like  colour  and 
consistency,  as  of  partly  ar-rial  beings.  In 
this  respect  the  "Daughters  of  the  Gods”  (18), 
the  largest  work,  is  a pleasant  poetical  sug- 
gestion for  decoration  ; in  a decorative  sense 
there  is  perhaps  a little  too  much  of  the 
bunches  or  rolls  of  clouds.  Some  of  the  figures 
which  may  come  under  the  class  of  " Facts,” 
are  in  part  studies  of  costume  effects,  such 
as  "Carmen”  (9),  and  " Folly  ”(?),  the  latter 
a very  clever  sketch  of  a masked  girl  in  a 
fantastic  male  costume,  though  not  free  from 
a touch  of  vulgarity.  Mr.  Sainton  is  a capital 
draughtsman,  but  his  colour  is  rather  showy 
and  inharmonious  at  times,  and  spoils  his 
conceptions.  Thus  "A  Pastoral  Scene"(i4), 
is  far  more  attractive  in  its  colourless  form 
as  an  etching,  in  which  it  is  a charming 
classic  fancy ; in  the  water-colour,  it 
spoiled  by  the  disagreeable  colour.  In  the 
same  gallery  are  exhibited  a collection  of 
water-colour  drawings  in  India  and  Egypt, 
by  Mr.  Reginald  Barralt,  which  onglit  to 
interest  architects.  They  are  chiefly  of  archi- 
tecture, which  Mr.  Barralt  treats  with  forcible 
colour  and  correct  and  careful  drawing. 
Some  of  the  drawings  of  the  Cairo  Mosques 
are  especially  good,  the  Toloon  Mosque  (33) 
is  admirable.  The  Indian  subjects  include  a 
good  many  buildings  well-known  to  fame, 
with  other  very  interesting  bits  which 
are  not  in  the  books.  At  Messrs.  Dow- 
deswell's  are  some  '•  Studies  in  English 
Weather,”  small  water-colour  sketches  of 
landscape  effects,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  V.  Fisher, 
some  of  which  are  interesting,  and  a rather 
larger  and  more  multifarious  collection  of 
figure  and  landscape  studies,  by  Mr.  Frank 
Richards. 

The  death  of  Mr.  P.  G.  Hamerton,  re- 
corded in  another  column,  is  a great 
loss  to  the  world  of  Art  and  Letters,  for  he 
was  a writer  who  combined  a great  charm 
and  individuality  of  literary  style  with  a 
keen  insight  into  art.  His  early  intention 
was  to  be  a painter,  and  in  " A Painter's 
Camp  in  the  Highlands"  (1862)  he  gave  a 
graphic  description  of  his  experiences  in  the 
cabin  which  he  had  built  in  the  midst  of 
moor,  to  watch  and  study  minutely  the  effect 
of  the  landscape  under  all  conditions  of  light 
and  weather.  In  spite  of  this  genuine  and 
earnest  application,  he  entirely  failed  as  a 
painter,  and  even  in  his  invaluable  book  on 
etching  the  only  weak  points  are  the  few 
of  his  own  etchings  introduced.  But  as  a 
writer  he  has  thrown  great  light  on  Art ; he 
had  the  power  of  imparting  to  others  his  own 
enthusiasm,  and  he  hardly  wrote  a sentence 
which  was  not  interesting  from  tire  writer's 
earnestness  and  his  picturesque  literary 
style  combined.  For  many  years  he  edited 
the  Portfolio.  Among  others  of  his  works 
may  be  named  the  life  of  Turner,  for  the 
French  series  of  " Artistes  Celebres  ” (1889) ; 


"Paris  in  Old  and  Present  Times";  "The 
GraphicArts"  (1882);  "Round  my  House,” 
notes  on  conditions  of  rural  life  in  France 
(1876);  and  "French  and  English,”  one 
of  the  best  and  most  true  and  com- 
prehensive comparisons  of  English  and 
French  life  and  character  that  has 
ever  been  made,  and  well  calculated 
to  help  each  nation  to  understand  the 
: Other.  As  an  Englishman  resident  for 
many  years  in  France,  he  had  peculiar 
opportunities  for  making  such  a comparison. 
As  a contemporary  writer  on  art  he  comes 
next  in  literary  force  to  Ruskin,  and  his 
judgments  are  a good  deal  more  reliable. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
AKCIilTKCTS  : 
president’s  address. 

The  ojjening  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Briiisih  Architects  for  the 
present  Session  was  held  on  Monday  last,  at  9, 
Conduit-street,  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  F.R.S.  (Presi- 
dent), in  the  chair. 

The  President  announced  that  at  the  Statutory 
Examination  held  in  October  a certificate  of  com- 
petency to  act  as  District  Surveyor  under  Local 
Authorities  had  been  granted  to  Mr.  F.  B. 
Anilrews  (Associate),  of  Birmingham. 

Mr.  ^V.  H.  White  (Secretary)  announced  that 
the  following  gentlemen  had  been  admitted  to 
candidature; — As  Fellow;  Edward  Ingress  Bell, 
of  London  (Associate) ; as  Associates : Walter  II. 
Baker,  Wrexham ; Eustace  G.  Bird,  Ontario : 
Harry  Jefferis,  Ilaverstock  Hill  : Robert  J. 
Thomson,  Purnival’s  Inn  ; Alfred  W.  Toynton, 
Bloomsbury:  Harry  Harrington,  Royal-avenue, 
S.W. ; as  lion.  Associates : Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A., 
Maida  Vale  ; W.  B.  Richmond,  A.  R.A.,  Ham- 
mersmith : E.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Director  of  the 
Society  of  Anlicjuaries  ; as  lion.  Corresponding 
Members  : Emerich  Steindl,  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture (Mediaeval)  in  the  Royal  Polytechnic, 
Architect  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Budapest ; 
•Alois  Haus?.mann,  Professor  of  Architecture  in 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  School,  and  Architect  of 
the  Royal  Hungarian  Court  Palace,  Arc.,  Buda- 
pest ; Charles  Buis,  Burgomaster  of  Brussels  ; 
Henri  Edouard  Naville,  D.Ph.,  D.Litt.,  Corn- 
spondanl  of  the  Institut  de  France,  Dalaguy,  near 
Geneva  : Barr  Ferree,  B.Sc.,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  following 
address : — 

In  the  Opening  Address  of  the  President  in 
former  years  you  have  naturally  expected,  and 
have  not  been  disappointed  in  receiving,  a general 
account  of  the  state  of  the  Institute  and  of  its 
undertakings,  especially  during  the  interval  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  previous  Annual  Address. 
One  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  last  Address 
concerned  the  commencement  and  the  early  stages 
of  the  Journal.  Now,  however,  the  Journal,  which 
has  become  a great  success,  stands  in  no  need  of 
Presidential  encouragement,  so  that  it  is  neither 
necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  in  its  favour — 
unless  it  be  to  thank  those  engaged  upon  it  for  the 
great  trouble  they  have  bestowed  upon  the 
work  ; nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  dilate 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  which  are 
chronicled  in  its  pages  both  more  fre.shly  and 
better  than  I could  hope  to  tell  them,  A few 
points  only  seem  to  invite  mention.  I think  I may 
say,  without  any  exaggeration,  that  the  Institute 
has  continued  to  gain  both  in  position  and  in- 
fluence. As  to  the  gain  in  members,  without 
reckoning  most  welcome  support  given  us  by  the 
allied  societies,  if  we  compare  the  numbers,  I 
will  not  say  sixty  years  ago — a date  of  which  we 
were  most  agreeably  reminded  in  July  last — but 
taking  fifty  years  ago,  the  increase  is  remarkable 
enough  to  be  worth  mention.  The  class  of 
Fellows  numbered  at  that  time  but  little  over 
ICO;  there  are  now  more  than  600.  There 
were  then  some  eighty  Associates  only ; now 
there  are  nearly  90c — and  this  notwithstanding 
the  barrier  which  has  been  surmounted  by  most 
of  the  later  members — namely,  the  Examination. 

I think  it  is  now  generally  recognised  that  the 
Examination  in  Architecture  has  fully  Justified  its 
establishment ; at  any  rate,  it  has  become  a great 
fact.  And  it  seems  important  for  me  to  call 
attention  to  this  point — namely,  that  the  present 
month  brings  the  former  and  partly  tentative 
arrangement  to  a close,  and  from  henceforward 
begins  the  system  of  progressive  examinations,  the 
details  of  which  will  be  found  fully  set  forth  in  the 
recently-issued  Kalendar.  1 consider  that  these 


examinations  cannot  but  have  an  excellent  effect — 
first,  and  directly,  in  securing  to  our  future 
members  the  reputation  of  having  satisfied  a 
certain  standard  of  proficiency  ; secondly,  and 
indirectly,  by  excluding  from  the  Institute  in  the 
first  instance,  and  by  reaction  from  the  profession 
at  large,  young  men  whose  abilities  would  be 
more  advantageously  directed  towards  the  pursuit 
of  some  other  calling.  Some  excellent  remarks 
on  this  head  have  lately  been  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Architectural  Association  in  his 
inaugural  address  to  that  body.  A summary  of 
the  examinations  of  the  past  official  year  gives 
the  following  results,  namely  : — 

(i.) — In  the  Preliminary  Examination  165 
attended.  Only  i was  ‘‘plucked,’’  2S  were 
relegated  for  a term,  and  136  passed. 

(2.) — In  the  Intermediate  Examination  55 
attended.  Not  one  was  rejected,  19  were 
relegated  for  periods,  and  36  passed. 

(3.) — In  the  (Jualifj'ing  Examination  176 
applied,  but.  only  150  attended.  Three  were 
rejected,  S4  were  relegated  for  periods,  and 
63  passed. 

We  welcome  also  the  signs  of  useful  examina- 
tions in  building  construction  inaugurated  by 
other  bodies.  The  revived  Guild  action  of  the 
City  Companies — to  use  the  term  applied  to  it  by 
Mr.  George  Shaw,  late  Master  o(  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Plumbers  — is  a circumstance 
favourable  to  sound  execution.  I have  had 
pleasure  in  following  in  the  steps  of  your  former 
President  in  assisting  at  examinations  conducted 
by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters. 

I cannot  leave  this  subject  of  membership  with- 
out reminding  you  that  the  Charter  declares  the 
Institute  to  consist  of  " three  classes  of  subscribing 
members,  namely.  Fellows,  Associates,  and 
Honorary  Associates";  and  though  both  the 
P'ellows  and  Associates  are  steadily  increasing  in 
numbers,  the  Honorary  Associates  have  been 
allowed  to  dwindle  from  115  in  1S7S  to  60  in 
1S94,  a decrease  of  nearly  half — due,  I am  inclined 
to  think,  to  a misunderstanding  of  the  objects 
and  principle  which  dictated  the  establishment  in 
1S77  of  this  class  of  members.  Honorary  Asso- 
ciates are  defined  in  our  Charter  as  “ persons  not 
professionally  engaged  in  practice  as  architects," 
i)ut  “ who,  by  reason  of  their  position  or  of  their 
eminence  in  art,  science,  or  literature,  or  their 
experience  in  matters  relating  to  architecture," 
may  “ render  assistance  in  promoting  the  objects 
of  the  Royal  Institute"  ; and  a by-law  fixes  the 
annual  subscription  of  an  Honorary  Associate  at 
a minimum  of  two  guineas,  with  an  entrance  con- 
tribution of  two  guineas,  which  is  paid  forthwith 
into  the  Library  Fund.  Now  some  have  thought 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  title  of 
Honorary  Associate  is  anomalous,  because  the 
term  “honorary”  should  imply  that  such  mem- 
ber is  not  a subscriber,  and  therefore  no 
efforts  are  made  to  increase  this  class  of  members : 
but  the  term  “ honorary’'  ought  not  to  be  defined 
in  so  exclusive  a sense.  The  French  Royal 
Academy  of  Architecture,  founded  in  1671  by 
Colbert,  consisted  of  three  classes  of  members : 
Academicians,  who  were  architects;  Honorary 
Associates  (“  Les  Ilonoraires  Associes  Libres”), 
who,  without  professing  architecture,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  knowledge  of  that  art  or  those 
relating  to  it;  and  of  Associates  or  correspondents, 
both  native  and  foreign.  The  title  “ honoraire  " 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  our  word  “ lay,”  or  of 
the  French  word  “ libre,”  and  it  is  in  that  sense 
we  define  it,  and  according  to  its  true  etymology, 
in  the  sense  of  conferring  honour.  The  words 
of  admission  of  Honorary  Fellows  in  our  uni- 
versities are  “ /«  honoris  causA."  Moreover,  we 
do  not  look  upon  our  Honorary  Associates  as 
merely  ornamental  appendages  who  give  us  the 
encouragement  and  honour  of  their  names,  but 
are  not  expected  to  take  any  part  in  our  pro- 
ceedings. They  form  part  of  the  electorate,  and 
have  the  power  of  voting  for  the  Council  and 
the  Standing  Committees,  and  at  the  general 
meetings  on  all  matters  except  professional  ]X)ints 
and  the  admission  of  candidates,  and  we  look  to 
them  for  helping  to  spread  a knowledge 
of  architecture  among  all  classes  of  the  educated 
community.  I am  convinced  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  class  of  non-professional  members 
will  greatly  enhance  the  usefulness  of  the  Institute. 
We  should  wish  to  enrol  in  our  Honorary  Asso- 
ciate class  many  more  painters  than  are  now  in  its 
ranks,  a large  number  of  sculptors,  engineers  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  masters  of  the  great  crafts, 
and  the  more  prominent  of  those  thinkers  and 
workers  who,  by  their  books  and  discourses, 
disseminate  love  and  respect  for  the  several  arts 
and  sciences  of  which  the  embodiment  is  archi- 
tecture. 

There  is  another  section  of  membership  of  the 
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II  Inslilute,  pertaining  to  the  non-subscribing  classes, 
!i  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  form  an  essen* 
I;  tially  imjjortant  part  of  corporations  such  as  ours 
•I  — I mean  the  class  of  Corresponding  Member,  or 
i'  Foreign  Correspondent.  At  present  the  majority 
of  such  members  is  distributed  over  France, 
\i  Germany,  and  Italy.  We  have  two  in  Denmark, 
two  in  Sweden,  two  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  two 
! .n  Greece  and  Turkey,  three  in  Austria,  four  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  five  in  Belgium 
and  Holland.  Now  I want  to  see  Austria  and 
Hungary  largely  represented  in  our  ranks  ; and  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished architects  of  Budapest— a magnificent  city 
of  which  too  little  is  known  in  this  country — are 
nominated  for  election.  I should  be  glad  also  to 
see  Austria  at  least  as  fully  represented  among  us 
as  Italy  is;  and  I hope  that  the  increasing 
i popularity  of  Spain  as  a resort  for  study  among 
i the  students  of  the  Institute  may  lead  to  an 
! exchange  of  ideas,  a reciprocity  of  knowledge, 

; between  the  architects  and  students  of  the  respec- ; 
i live  countries.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  greatest 
European  architects  and  archaeologists  have  been 
correspondents  of  our  body,  and  even  in  1842  they 
were  fifty-five  in  number  ; while  at  present,  after 
the  lapse  of  half  a century  more  or  less  prosperous, 
we  have  only  forty-nine.  But,  worse,  a startling 
omission  occurs  in  this  list ; the  architects,  archceo- 
logists,  and  similarly  learned  men  of  Russia  are 
absolutely  without  a representative  among  us.  A 
few  years  ago  we  possessed  Constantine  Thon, 
Professor  Struhm,  and  Professor  Resanoff,  and  in 
1842  there  was  Alexander  Bruloff,  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Some  attempt, 

I think,  should  be  made  to  renew  the  ties  of  con- 
fraternal  association  which  have  existed,  and  which 
ought  always  to  exist,  between  the  architects  of 
the  mighty  Russian  Empire  and  ourselves.  There 
never  was  a moment  when  such  a reunion  could 
be  attempted  with  more  chance  of  success  than 
now.  Indeed,  Lord  Rosebery  — who,  in  the 
patriotic  speech  he  delivered  in  Sheffield  at  the 
Cutlers’  Feast,  in  which  I had  the  honour  to  par- 
ticipate as  your  representative,  expressed  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  this  country  toward  the 
dying  Tsar— cannot  desire  to  retain  relations  of 
friend.ship  with  the  whole  population  of  Russia 
more  heartily  than  we  do  with  that  small  portion 
of  it  composing  our  own  profession.  Whilst  re- 
calling my  visit  to  Sheffield,  I must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  kind  reception  I met  with  there  from 
the  members  of  our  allied  society. 

The  London  Building  Act,  1S94. 

I have  almost  completed  the  observations  I 
wished  to  make  upon  what  may  be  termed  the 
personal  affairs  of  the  Institute.  But  there  is  one 
point  to  which  I think  your  attention  should  be 
directed.  I allude  to  the  present  position  of 
District  Surveyors  in  London. 

A new  Metropolitan  Building  Act  has  passed 
the  Legislature,  with  so  many  new  provisions 
that  it  seems  to  require  much  study  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  to  enfijrce  it  as  District  Surveyors 
or  to  obey  it  as  architects.  For  some  of  the 
enactments,  at  any  rate,  we  may  be  thankful  ; I 
refer  particularly  to  those  which  impose  limits — 
lofty  enough,  indeed,  but  still  limits — to  the 
height  to  which  houses  may  be  carried  both  in 
front  and  back.  For  amendments  in  many  pro- 

I visions  of  the  new  Act,  made  after  long  and 
careful  consideration,  the  Metropolis  is  largely 
1 indebted  to  our  Practice  Standing  Committee,  as 
j al.so  to  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  Mr.  Rickman,  and 
; Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  who,  with  representatives 
from  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  attended  a pro- 
longed conference  nn  parts  of  the  original  Bill 
with  the  London  County  Council.  I will  not, 
however,  enter  into  the  subject  further— indeed, 

' it  would  be  premature  to  do  so,  as  the  Building 
] Act  is  only  just  published.  Valuable  comments 
I on  leading  points  have  already  appeared  in  the 
j building  journals.  An  abstract  of  the  Act  is 
I lieing  prepared  by  our  Fellow,  Professor  Banister 
I Fletcher,  and  will  be  published  in  a few  weeks, 

I and  I have  more  recently  learnt  that  another 
I work  of  the  same  kind,  by  Mr.  H.  II.  Statham,  is 
I expected  to  be  published  at  the  end  of  the  present 
I week.  Under  this  measure — the  London  Building 
I Act,  1S94 — which  comes  into  force  on  the  first 
: day  of  next  year,  the  Institute  still  remains  the 
i examining  body  for  granting  certificates  of  com- 
I petency,  without  which  no  person  can  become  a 
1 candidate  for  the  office  of  District  Surveyor  in 

!i  London.  This  statutory  examination,  until  the 
I present  County  Council  imposed  a condition  that 
, a District  Surveyor  shall  not  practise  as  an  archi- 
>!  tect,  was  always  well  attended,  and  those  who 
I’resenled  themselves  for  examination  were 
I generally  men  who  had  not  only  received  the 
k.  education  of  an  architect,  but  had  practised  as 
I uch.  Not  long  ago  this  statutory  examination 


was  held  quarterly,  and  the  Examining  Board  had 
then  much  to  do  in  order  to  finish  the  oral  part  of 
the  examination  on  one  day.  But  now,  very  few 
persons  apply  to  be  examined,  and  during  the 
last  official  year  the  two  examinations  announced 
to  be  held  did  not  take  place,  owing  to  the  want, 
or  perhaps  the  paucity,  of  candidates.  Vet  a 
District  Surveyor,  if  he  is  to  do  his  duty  by  the 
London  Council  who  appoint  him,  as  well  as  by 
the  architects  whose  buildings  he  has  to  inspect, 
should  have  that  knowledge  of  architectural 
science  or  building  which  can  only  be  acquired 
by  an  architect  who  has  been  engaged  for,  say, 
seven  or  ten  years  in  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession.*  I will  not  go  into  the  question 
whether  a District  Surveyor  ought  or  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  the  right  of  private  practice,  but  I am 
certain  that  he  ought  to  have  practised  as  an 
architect  before  attempting  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
a District  Surveyor  under  the  London  Building 
Act.  Is  there,  then,  anything  unreasonable  in 
the  thought  that  the  London  County  Council 
would  be  wise  in  including  among  the  conditions 
of  such  appointments  the  proviso  that  every  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  District  Surveyor  in  London 
shall  have  previously  qualified  for  admission  to 
the  class  of  Associates  of  this  Institute,  and  have 
either  passed  thence  to  the  class  of  Fellows  or 
have  become  admissilde,  by  length  of  practice,  to 
that  class? 

Three  Thames  Bridges. 

We  have  lately  seen  brought  to  completion  by 
our  Honorary  Associate,  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry,  a great 
engineering  work  with  which  the  late  Sir  Horace 
Jones  was  originally  associated  as  architect.  If 
he  had  lived  to  superintend  the  completion  of  the 
design  of  such  parts  of  it  as  lay  in  his  department, 
he  would,  probably,  have  left  the  lowers  more 
massive  than  they  are.  It  is,  indeed,  greatly  to 
be  wished  that  association  between  architects  and 
engineers,  in  cases  where  their  provinces  overlap, 
were  more  frequent  than  it  is.  I well  remember 
Professor  Cockerell  regretting  a lost  opportunity 
of  the  kind  in  the  case  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  Sir 
Robert  Smirke  had  offered  his  assistance  to  Mr. 
Rennie  in  profiling  and  adjusting  the  Doric 
columns  which  formed  part  of  the  engineer’s 
design  ; but  llie  latter  declined.  The  baldness  of 
those  columns  is  a serious  defect  to  the  beauty  of 
the  bridge,  which,  indeed,  would  have  been 
handsomer  if  the  columns  had  been  omitted 
altogether ; and  one  of  the  good  results  of  the 
Tower  Bridge  is  that  it  relieves  the  necessity  of 
tampering  with  the  noble  simplicity  of  London 
Bridge. 

The  IVemldey  Park  Tower,  (S-T. 

In  contradistinction  to  works  which  are  satis- 
factory for  their  actual  or  hoped-for  achievement, 

I feel  called  upon  to  mention  one,  of  which  the 
stoppage  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  matter  for 
congratulation  ; and  to  express  the  hope  that  no 
further  progress  may  be  made  with  it,  unless  it  be 
to  convert  wbat  already  has  been  done  into  some- 
thing far  less  pretentious  than  the  original  inten- 
tion, calculated  to  spoil  the  scale  of  everything 
else  for  miles  around  it.  I need  not  explain  to 
anyone  here  present  that  I refer  to  the  incipient 
structure  of  the  huge  steel  tower  at  Wembley 
Park  in  the  north  of  London.  Possibly,  if  its 
lower  story  were  turned  into  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  it 
might  be  an  interesting  and  unobjectionable 
structure  ; but  if  the  original  scheme  is  to  be 
carried  through,  you  will,  I think,  agree  with  me 
in  wishing  confusion  to  a new  Tower  of  Babel. 

Again,  with  regard  to  another  point,  which  is 
not,  I fear,  so  much  attended  to  as  it  ought  to  be. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  in 
the  case  of  old  buildings  of  established  architec- 
tural merit,  when  new  buildidgs  are  erected  by 
their  side,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  new  works  do  not  injure  the  effect  of  the 
older.  I think  many  of  us  must  have  been  often 
much  pained  in  witnessing  such  injurious  treat- 
ment of  old  venerated  monuments.  I am 
particularly  thinking  of  the  case  which  our  late 
President  so  much  and  so  eloquently  lamented, 
namely,  the  new  buildings  of  King's  College 
abutting  with  such  small  consideration  against 
Somerset  House,  notwithstanding  the  most 
laudable  attempt  of  our  Council  to  prevent  its 
being  done.  Another  case  of  the  kind  has 
occurred,  but  not  so  recently,  at  Exeter.  There  was, 
till  comparatively  lately,  as  in  the  case  of  several  of 

*_  These  remarks  surely  cannot  be  applicable  to  the  future 
position  of  District  Surveyors.  At  all  events,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  hint  in  the  new  Building  Act  about  forbidding  the 
District  Surveyor  to  practise  as  an  architect  ; in  fact,  there 
is  a special  section  (114)  to  meet  the  case  when  a District 
Surveyor  has  to  deal  with  a building  erected  by  himself  in 
the  course  of  his  private  practice.  The  “ Superintending 
Architect"  is  forbidden  to  practise,  but  not  the  District 
Surveyors. — Ed. 


our  cathedrals,  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
west  front  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  a small  church 
of  no  remarkable  architectural  value  certainly, 
but  which  by  its  very  smallness  gave  valuable 
scale  to  the  cathedral.  At  a later  visit  I found 
it  had  been  replaced  by  a church  of  much  larger 
proportions,  and  the  merit  with  reference  to  the 
cathedral  which  its  predecessor  had  was  entirely 
lost.  In  my  opinion,  though  the  wants  of  the 
parish  may  have  required  the  enlargament  of  the 
church,  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  architect 
to  have  so  raised  the  tower  and  spire  as  to  over- 
top the  venerable  cathedral. 

ArchitecUire : a Profession  or  an  Art  ? 

I shall  not  attempt  to  meddle  with  the  con- 
troversy which  some  time  since  was  raised  as  to 
whether  architecture  is  an  art  or  a business.  The 
two  elements  are  no  more  separable  than  are 
faith  and  works  ; and  our  teaching  to  students 
properly  takes  cognisance  of  both.  To  the  Art 
element,  and  the  thoughts  more  immediately 
connected  with  it,  I propose  to  confine  myself  in 
what  I ha%-e  still  to  say  to-night. 

The  Threatened Destrnclionof  Phihe  the 
Beautiful. 

The  original  sources  from  which  we  derive  our 
art  must  always  have  an  intense  interest  for  us, 
and  whilst  we  are  in  hopeful  expectation  of  new 
light  being  thrown  upon  Greek  archceology  from 
the  researches  of  the  French  architects  at  Delphi, 
under  the  experienced  and  skilful  guidance  of 
M.  Homolle,  the  Director  of  the  French  School 
Athens,  we  are  not  indifferent  to  grievous 
tidings  which  come  from  Fgypt  — a strange 
proposal  which,  having  been  more  or  less 
vaguely  in  the  air  for  some  time,  has  recently 
assumed  alarming  consistency.  I refer  to  the 
proposed  Nile  barrier,  to  be  built  across  the  river 
at  Assouan  for  the  purpose  of  storing  up  the 
waste  waters  of  the  annual  inundation  in  a huge 
reservoir,  in  such  a manner  as  to  submerge  and 
ruin  a series  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
remains  in  the  country.  The  Journal  has  con- 
tained two  or  three  valuable  papers  on  the  scheme, 
particularly  one  by  _M.  Naville  in  the  August 
number,  but  the  subject  is  so  important  and  in- 
teresting that  it  seems  to  demand  some  mention 
here.  The  deluge  which  is  threatened  would 
extend  from  Assouan  as  far  as  Korosko,  a distance 
of  fully  one  hundred  miles,  forming  a lake  of 
which  there  would  be  no  parallel  in  Europe,  sub- 
merging  the  Island  of  Philre,  with  its  celebrated 
group  of  temples  of  the  highest  beauty  and 
artistic  value,  and  eleven  or  twelve  other  impor- 
tant sites,  particularly  the  fine  and  very  perfect 
temple  at  Kalabsha.  In  addition,  moreover,  to 
what  we  know  would  be  lost,  it  should  be  noticed 
that,  as  the  region  of  Nubia  in  which  they  occur 
has  not  been  so  carefully  examined  as  most  other 
parts  of  ancient  Egypt,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  many  objects  which  would  otherwise  reward 
future_  exploration  if  they  remained,  as  now, 
accessible,  would  be  lost  for  ever.  Again,  if  any- 
thing happened  to  the  dam,  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  all  its  inhabitants  and 
all  its  treasures  ? We  need  not  fear  but  that  the 
engineers  would  do  their  best  to  make  it  secure ; 
but  sad  instances  of  the  failure  of  reservoir  dams, 
where  everything  ought  to  have  been  well  con- 
structed, are  not  unknown  to  us,  and  the  region 
has  been  subject  to  earthquakes  so  violent  as  to 
throw  down  even  Egyptian  structures. 

The  proposal  has,  unluckily  for  one  point  of 
view,  much  that  is  tempting  to  utilitarian  minds, 
and  we  are  not,  as  a nation,  exempt  from  the 
reproach  of  yielding  in  cases  where  men  of  busi- 
ness have  had  to  choose  between  sentiment  and 
prospective  gain.^  In  the  case  of  the  Nile  barrage, 
we  must  do  the  Egyptian  Government  the  justice 
to  say  th.at  they  would  seem  to  deplore  the  injury 
to  Art  and  History  which  would  follow  ; but  the 
premium  which  is  held  before  them  is  so  large 
that  we  may  feel  sure  that  any  attempt  to  oppose 
an  absolute  negative  to  the  scheme  would  be 
simply  futile ; nor  would  it  be  right.  Our  own 
Government,  again,  is  doubtless  in  no  enviable 
position  in  the  matter.  If  by  an  exercise  of 
power  we  were  to  prevent  the  work  from  being 
undertaken,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a deep,  and 
maybe  dangerous  feeling  of  disappointment  would 
arise  in  Egypt ; whilst,  it  they  consent  to  it,  our 
rulers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  would  incur 
much  obloquy.  As  for  the  Island  of  Philre,  it  is 
true  that  a scheme  has  been  proposed  for  lifting 
up  ihe  remains  above  the  surface  of  the  reservoir  ; 
but  it  can  hardly  have  been  proposed  seriously. 
It  would  be  ruinously  expensive  to  do  it  at  all 
adequately,  and  would  quite  destroy  the  value 
of  remains  now  perfectly  adapted  to  the  island 
on  which  they  stand.  Practically,  the  attempt, 
if  made,  could  not  fail  to  be  worse  than  sub- 
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mergence.  It  has  been  also  suggested  that  a 
dam  of  less  elevation,  placed  above  instead  of 
below  the  Island  of  Philx,  would  for  a long  time 
answer  all  legitimate  demands  for  water  storage, 
and  would  involve  a much  smaller  sacrifice  of 
valuable  antiquities  or  disturbance  of  inhabitants  ; 
and  if  at  some  future  time  the  demand  should 
arise  for  a larger  supply,  other  means  not  now 
available — new  sites,  for  instance,  above  Wady 
Haifa— might  be  found.  We  may,  at  least,  hope 
for  the  escape  of  Philre  and  some  other  of  the 
Nubian  antiquities,  and  this  gradual  method  of 
procedure  would  seem  to  fit  in  with  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  proposers  of  the  barrage,  for  the 
supposed  profits  on  which  the  scheme  is  b^ed  are 
not  to  flow  in  at  once,  but,  as  Mr.  tlarstin, 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Works  in 
Egypt,  himself  says,  the  great  expectations  are 
founded  on  an  eventual  increase  “which  it  will 
take  years  to  arrive  at."  On  this  subject  I would 
draw  your  attention  to  a pamphlet  printed  by  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Monuments  of 
Ancient  Egypt,  in  which  a more  gradual  method 
of  water-storage  is  strongly  advocated. 

As  regards  the  main  proposal  of  this  barrage, 
we  have,  indeed,  no  resource  but  hope ; and  in 
this  I am  encouraged  by  the  remarks  of  our 
distinguished  Honorary  Associate,  Sir  John 
Fowler,  who  presided  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  when  he  took  occasion 
to  state  that  there  was  now  little  danger  of  the 
destruction  of  Philar ; that  further  inquiry  had 
shown  that  the  material  necessities  of  Egypt  and 
the  claims  of  archmology  were  capable  of  recon- 
ciliation. There  is,  however,  another  aim  ; which 
we  need  not  relegate  to  the  transcendent,  but 
ilso  transcendental,  virtue  of  Hope.  And 
owards  this  you  have  taken  a valuable  step  by 
ippointing,  through  your  Council,  delegates  to  a 
.conference  in  which  the  Royal  Society,  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  and  the 
Hellenic  Society  and  others,  are  represented,  for 
considering  the  best  manner  of  instituting  a 
thorough  survey,  architectural,  _ archxological, 
geological,  and  physical,  of  the  district  the  sub- 
mergence of  which  has  been  threatened.  This 
conference  was  initiated  by  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Monuments  of  Ancient  Egypt. 

Old  and  New  Methods  of  Design  and  Practice,  _ 

Turning  homewards,  it  may  be  useful  to  insti- 
tute a comparison  between  some  of  the  result.^  of 
architectural  work  of  the  present,  as  compared 
with  an  earlier  period  in  this  country.  In  making 
this  comparison  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
great  diff’erences  in  the  two  periods,  both  in 
respect  of  the  demands  upon  the  architect  and  of 
the  materials  available  to  his  hand.  The  greater 
comple.xity  of  the  conditions  of  modern  life  is 
unfavourable  to  the  modern  architect  in  some 
respects.  It  requires  him  to  spend  a large  portion 
of  the  funds  available  for  a building  in  work 
which,  however  important,  can  protluce  no 
resthetic  effect,  and  the  many  calls  upon  him  to 
satisfy  a variety  of  wants  must  necessarily  make 
it  very  difficult  to  secure  that  charm  of  simplicity 
and  proportion  which  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
work  of  the  highest  quality  ; indeed,  with  so  many 
importunate  claimants  for  attention,  the  time 
which  must  have  been  devoted ‘to  rhythm  and 
harmony  by  the  older  architects  can  now  seldom 
be  spared.  There  is,  therefore,  a great  tempta- 
tion to  accept  a premature  solution  of  the  problem, 
provided  the  requirements  of  the  plan  appear  to 
be  satisfied,  and  provided  the  resultant  grouping, 
however  haphazard  it  may  be,  accords  with  some 
ideal  of  picturesqueness  which  natural  or  acquired 
taste  can  generally  secure.  I do  not,  however, 
venture  greatly  to  blame  this  result.  It  is  far 
better  that  a good  plan  should  command  the 
obedience  of  the  elevation  than  that  a pre- 
conceived symmetrical  elevation  should  force  the 
plan  into  inconvenience.  Nevertheless,  a more 
e.xcellent  way  is  almost  always  possible  where 
the  plan  shall  still  rule,  but  with  all  the  difference 
between  marching  order  and  broken  ranks  ; and, 
as  I said,  it  may  require  more  time  for  working 
out  than  can  be  spared  in  any  particular  case, 
(lenius  has  been  defined  as  the  power  of  inde- 
fatigable study.  Such  genius  is  indeed  very 
necessary  for  the  highest  achievements  of  archi- 
tecture. There  are  certain  buildings,  such  as 
club-houses,  theatres,  town-halls,  and,  above  all, 
ecclesiastical  structures,  which  lend  themselves 
much  more  than  others  to  be  treated  by  the  rules 
of  Art ; but  there  are  none,  not  even  the  most 
humble,  which  may  not  be  improved  through 
study  with  an  eye  that  loves  proportion.  It  is  a 
duty  the  profession  owes  to  the  public  to  do  this 
on  every  possible  occasion. 

To  return  to  my  comparison  between  the  older 
and  later  architectural  works.  There  is  a point 
which  seems  to  be  deserving  of  attention,  but 


whether  it  admits  of  being  to  any  great  extent 
brought  into  operation  I do  not  venture  to  say. 
The  modern  architect,  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
drawings,  specifications,  and  bills  of  quantities  are 
prepared,  and  the  exactness  with  which  contract 
works  are  expected  to  follow  out  those  documents, 
has  seldom  if  ever  the  same  freedom  in  studying 
his  design  as  it  develops  itself,  and  in  making  im- 
provements which  suggest  themselves  as  the  work 
goes  on,  that  our  predecessors  had  two  hundred 
years  ago.  The  designs  made  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  for  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  underwent  great 
changes  during  the  progress  of  the  building,  as 
there  are  many  extant  working  drawings  to  show. 
Some  liberty,  of  course,  we  have  by  the  usual 
conditions  of  contract,  but  the  greater  rapidity 
of  modern  construction,  and  the  fear  of  additional 
cost  to  the  employer,  limit  considerably  the  free 
use  of  these  conditions ; and  this  want  of 
elasticity,  so  to  speak,  in  availing  ourselves  of 
opportunities  offered  by  the  study  of  our  works 
whilst  in  progress  is  one  of  the  points  on  which 
the  older  architects  had  a great  advantage  over 
us. 

A Permanent  Gallery  of  British  Architecture. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  works  of  some  of  the 
older  with  those  of  more  recent  architects.  But 
before  doing  so  I would  urge  upon  those  in 
whose  hands  rests  the  power  of  developing  the 
means  of  architectural  study  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  forming  a permanent  exhibition  of 
drawings  representative  of  English  architecture. 
The  suggestion,  indeed,  is  not  new,  nor  is  it 
mine ; but  I have  received  a letter  on  the  sub- 
ject from  our  Fellow,  Mr.  W.  Howard  Seth- 
Smith.  which  is  so  much  to  the  point  that  I 
propose  to  read  a portion  of  it.  He  says  ; 

"If  we  are  to  look  for  real  and  permanent  pro- 
gress in  architectural  design,  we  must  in  some  way 
create  public  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  beautiful 
building.  A permanent  e.xhibition  would  be  the 
very  best  means  of  gaining  public  interest  in  our 
art.  It  is  the  galleries  which  have  made  arc  more 
popular.  It  may  be  true  that  the  public  do  not 
understand  geometrical  drawings  such  as  are 
annually  exhibited  for  three  months  in  one  small 
room  at  Burlington  House,  but  there  is  a very  con- 
siderable and  increasing  number  of  persons  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  architecture  to  appreciate 
keenly,  and  to  compare  critically,  the  merits  of 
buildings  if  represented  by  photographs  and  other 
perspective  views. 

It  is  on  the  face  of  it  unfair  to  subject  an  exhibi- 
tion of  architectural  design  {largely  geometrical)  to 
competition  with  a mass  of  popular  pictures,  as  is 
the  case  at  the  Royal  Academy  ; but  this  is  the  only 
opportunity  existing  in  London  for  a person  to 
watch  the  progress  of  English  Architecture.  While 
the  amateur’s  opportunities  are  confined  to  the 
ancient  buildings  themselves,  his  prejudice  against 
all  modern  work  is  likely  to  be  as  invincible  as  it  is 
unreasonable,  and  therefore  fatal  to  progress.  Nor 
is  he,  as  a rule,  capable  of  studying  modern  work 
profitably  by  perambulating  the  streets  ; his  know- 
ledge will  be  too  sm.-ill  to  enable  him  to  distinguish 
the  good  from  the  bad.  The  choice  specimens 
(alone  worth  the  attention  of  the  student)  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  scattered  too  widely  or  bidden  too 
deeply  amid  this  utilitarian  wilderness  of  London  to 
make  this  practicable. 

I would  propose  that  a permanent  exhibition  be 
organised  of  most  carefully-chosen  architectural 
illustrations  of  the  best  ancient  and  modern  designs, 
classified  under  all  the  great  divisions  of  building, 
such  as  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Domestic,  Scholastic, 
&c.  There  should  be  one  department  for  photo- 
graphs of  selected  ancient  work,  chronologically, 
and  topographicallyarranged  and  carefullydescribed. 
This  would  supply  the  urgent  and  often-expressed 
want  of  an  illustrated  lesson  on  the  characteristics 
and  developments  of  the  great  architectural  epochs 
and  styles  of  the  past. 

Such  an  exhibition  would  at  once  be  popular 
among  the  rapidly-extending  connoisseurs  of  art. 
would  be  patronised  by  persons  of  enterprise  and 
intelligence  desiring  to  build,  and  would  doubtless 
be  Largely  visited  by  Americans  and  other  foreigners.  ’’ 

I certainly  consider  Mr.  Seth-Smith’s  proposal 
one  of  great  importance.  To  be  of  any  service  it 
would  require  to  be  carried  out  in  an  effective 
manner,  and  if  this  could  be  done,  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  advantageous  both  to  our  profession  and 
the  public  at  large. 

Returning  to  my  proposition  before  stated,  the 
list  of  the  architects  I propose  to  refer  to  begins 
with  the  two  greatest  names  on  our  record, 
namely,  Inigo  Jones,  who  practised  in  the  reigns 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who  practised  in  those  of  Charles  II., 
Tames  II.,  William  and  Mary,  and  Queen  Anne. 

Inigo  Jones. 

Inigo  Jones  had  settled  at  Copenhagen,  and 
the  King  of  Denmark’s  sister,  who  married  our 
James  L,  brought  him  back  to  his  native 
country.  He  then  travelled  for  further  study  in 


Italy.  The  beautiful  fragment  at  Whitehall  is,  as 
you  know,  only  a small  portion  of  the  magni- 
ficent palace  which  he  designed  for  King  James, 
preserved  to  us,  no  doubt  by  the  liberality  of 
Lord  Burlington,  in  Kent’s  fine  edition  of  Inigo 
Jones’s  works.  Besides  the  Banqueting  House, 
there  are  but  comparatively  few  remains  of 
Inigo  Jones’s  buildings  in  London.  We  liave 
lately  lost  a very  interesting  work  of  his  in  Lord 
Shaftesbury’s  house  in  Aldersgate-street,  which 
was  taken  down  about  ten  years  ago.  It  had 
already  suffered  much,  but  was  still  a noble 
fragment.  There  is  also  the  much-mutilated  east 
front  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  and  the 
Piazza  on  the  north  side  of  the  market ; and 
there  is  the  Water-gate  at  the  bottom  of  Bucking- 
ham-street.  This  gale,  although  it  retains  its 
beautiful  proportions,  has  lost  much  of  its 
interest,  now  that  it  no  longer  gives  access  to 
the  river  ; but  its  preservation  under  any  circum- 
stances is  a thing  to  be  grateful  for.  A house 
on  the  west  side  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  still 
shows  the  handiwork  of  Inigo  Jones.  Ashburn- 
ham  House,  Little  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster, 
built  by  him,  has  been  much  altered,  but  there 
are  remains  of  his  work  in  the  interior.  There 
are  probably  a few  others,  but  a good  deal  has 
been  attributed  to  him  on  insufficient  grounds. 

Wren's  Principal  IForks. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  first  work  of  any  im- 
portance was  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oxford, 
designed  by  him  in  1664 — a building  which  still 
admirably  answers  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  constructed.  At  this  lime  Wren  was 
busied  with  various  designs  for  altering  old 
St.  Paul’s,  which  had  survived  in  a very  ruinous 
condition  the  ill-treatment  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Great 
Fire  in  1666  put  an  end  to  all  attempts  to  repair 
and  alter  it,  and  made  a new  building  necessary. 

I am  not  intending  to  dilate  upon  the  existing 
cathedral,  which  you  all  know  so  well,  and  in 
which  there  is  so  much  to  admire,  but  I should 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  a design  which  is 
even  more  distinctly  Wren’s  than  the  existing 
cathedral.  I refer  to  his  first  and  favourite 
design,  for  which  an  elaborate  and  large  scale 
model  was  prepared.  This  model  still  remains, 
though,  unhappily,  it  sufiered  from  neglect  during 
many  years,  and  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform 
you  that  it  is  undergoing  restoration,  though 
progress  is  necessarily  slow.  It  is,  however,  in 
quite  a sufficient  state  of  preservation  to  enable 
Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  merit  to  lie  fully  appre- 
ciated. We  have  here,  by  Mr.  Goodchild’s 
kindness,  two  splendid  drawings  representing  the 
interior  of  the  cathedral  as  it  would  have  been  if 
Wren  had  been  allowed  to  execute  this  design. 

I do  not  say  that  it  competes  on  equal  terms 
externally  with  the  existing  structure,  especi.illy 
when  we  consider  the  height  of  the  surrounding 
buildings,  which  gives  the  value  of  greater  lofti- 
ness to  the  adopted  design.  But  when  we  con- 
sider the  two  interiors,  the  balance  altogether 
preponderates  in  preference  of  Wren’s  favourite 
design.  As  for  certain  defects  in  it,  which 
Fergusson  in  his  “ History  of  Modern  Architec- 
ture ” discusses,  we  must  remember  that  Wren 
had  not,  in  the  case  of  this  design,  as  he  had  in 
the  adopted  one,  thirty  years  of  study  and  im- 
provement to  give  to  it  as  the  work  proceeded  ; 
but  this  marvellous  production  was  the  outcome 
of  necessarily  a very  rapid  incubation. 

The  late  Rev.  J-  L.  Petit,  the  exhibition  oi 
whose  splendid  water-colour  drawings  at  the 
Institute  some  of  us  may  remember,  in  discussing 
Saint-Front,  Peripmeux,  and  what  has  been  and 
still  might  be  derived  from  it,  observes  that  Wren 

who,  though  he  may  not  have  known  Saint- 

Front,  must  have  known  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  from 
which  Saint-Front  was  derived  — " had  conceived 
a design  ’’  (namely,  this  his  favourite  model)  “ on 
similar  principles,  which,  had  it  been  carried  out, 
would  have  given  his  cathedral  the  noblest  interior 
in  the  world.”’  I commend  the  whole  passage, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  book  to  your  study. 

It  is  evident  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  de- 
signs embodied  the  result  of  much  study  and 
many  approximating  revisions  in  preliminary 
sketches,  carrying  out  in  this  the  precept  of 
Horace,  Sicpe  stylum  vertas,"  which  may  be 
familiarly  translated  “Use  your  indiarubber  • 
freely  ’’  ; and  when  the  final  result  was  attained, 

I believe  we  shall  always  find  that  he  considered  I 
rhythmical  proportions  as  essential  to  complete-  • 
ness  in  architectural  design  as  they  are  to  poetry. 

I find  the  same  thing  in  the  two  buildings  of  Sir  ; 
Christopher’s  I have  chiefly  studied  — namely,  , 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook  i 
and  I have  no  doubt  it  obtains  also  in  his  • 

* “ Arcbiteciural  Studies  in  France,”  p.  73- 
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lovely  creations  of  Bow  steeple,  St.  Vedast, 
St.  Martin’s,  Ludgate,  and  others  of  his  works, 
which  possess  admirable  qualities  of  elegance 
combined  with  simplicity. 

Wren's  Pupils  and  Followers, 

The  roost  conspicuous  of  Wren’s  followers 
were  his  pupil  and  assistant,  Nicholas  Hawksmoor, 
and  Vanbrugh  and  Gibbs,  lo  whom  may  be 
added,  as  an  associate,  Dean  Aldrich,  who  built 
the  church  of  All  Saints,  Oxford,  and  the 
I’eckwater  Court  of  Clirist  Church,  in  a style 
much  in  harmony  with  that  of  his  friend,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  The  three  first-named  have 
left  stately  monuments.  To  mention  only  one 
work  of  each  : Hawksmoor  has  given  us,  in  his 
church  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  a monument 
worthy  of  the  classical  feeling  he  had  imbibed 
from  his  master  ; James  Gibbs,  in  his  church  of 
St.  Mary-le-Strand',  a work  of  great  elegance, 
which  I select  from  among  his  other  buildings 
for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  gratitude  due  to 
our  late  President  for  the  zeal  and  pains  he 
displayed  in  its  restoration  a few  years  ago, 
when  its  demolition  was  threatened  by  the 
utilitarians  of  the  day ; and  Vanbrugh  at 
Castle  Howard,  a noble  pile,  more  pure  than 
Blenheim.  Vanbrugh,  however,  failed  to  impart 
— as  Wren  did — sufficient  elegance  to  his  power- 
ful masses. 

The  above-named  arthitects  represent  in  date 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  dawn  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  they  are  the  authors 
of  standard  works  with  which  it  is  hard  for  the 
modern  schools  to  compete.  The  middle  and 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  per- 
formances many  of  which  were  not  wanting  in 
dignity,  but  they  offer  a less  uphill  match  to  our 
own  time.  We  must,  of  course,  accept  a common 
ground  of  comparison  ; for  Gothic  architecture 
was  almost  unknown  in  the  eighteenth  century — 
though  an  exception  to  this  statement  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  case  of  the  architect,  Essex.  Limit- 
ing the  inquiry,  therefore,  to  the  revived  Classical 
styles,  the  names  of  Lord  Burlington  and  his 
friend  Kent,  and  Kent’s  pupils,  Flitcroft  and 
Vardi — the  latter  the  builder  of  Spenser  House, 
in  the  Green  Park — the  younger  Dance,  Sir 
William  Chambers,  and  James  Gandon,  the 
architect  to  the  Four-courts  in  Dublin,  and  dis- 
tinguished as  being  the  first  to  receive  the  archi- 
tectural gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
stand  out  pre-eminently.  There  is  a simplicity 
and  fitness  for  its  purpose  about  Dance’s 
principal  works,  Newgate  and  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital,  which  are  worthy  of  being  care 
fully  noted.  Sir  William  Chambers’s  great  work, 
Somerset  House,  notwithstanding  many  effective 
new  buildings  on  the  Embankment,  maintains 
its  pre-eminence,  and  the  Strand  front  and 
entrance  may  still  be  said  to  “ hold  the  record  ” of 
similar  combinations. 

.-V  little  later  in  the  century  lived  Wood,  the 
architect  of  Bath,  whose  palatial  building  of  Prior 
Park  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ; and  James  Wyatt,  a man  of  versatile 
. genius,  and  Robert  Adam,  have  left  works  of 
merit.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  came  Sir  John 
Soane,  whose  most  remarkable  design,  the  Bank 
of  England,  has  the  merit  of  being  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  purpose  of  the  building, 
following  in  this  the  spirit  of  his  master,  the 
younger  Dance. 

The  British  Aixhitects  of  this  Century. 

When  we  come  down  to  more  recent  times,  by 
which  I mean  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  I find  among  the  names  of  the  architects 
some  whom  I myself  remember  when  I settled  in 
London  as  a pupil  to  Edward  Blore  in  1S36.  One 
of  my  first  memories  was  the  exhibition  of  the 
designs  for  the  new  Parliament  Houses.  They 
were  exhibited  in  the  rooms  in  Trafalgar-square, 
which  had  only  lately  been  completed  and  had 
not  yet  been  assigned  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
whose  exhibition  for  that  year  was  still  held  at 
Somerset  House.  Sir  Charles  Barry’s  design  was 
approached  by  no  rival.  Some  drawings  were, 
indeed,  sent  in  by  Cockerell,  but  he  had 
evidently  not  entered  seriously  into  the  struggle. 
Blore  did  not  compete.  So  far  as  my  judgment 
at  that  time  can  be  trusted,  the  best  of  the 
unsuccessful  designs  was  by  Basevi.  Besides  the 
four  just  mentioned,  the  names  I recall  as  the 
leading  London  architects  were  Samuel  Angell, 
Tite,  Hardwick,  Sydney  Smirke,  Donald.son, 
Salvin  ; and,  as  a writer,  Gwilt.  For  Sir  John 
Soane,  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  Wilkins,  Inwood,  and 
Decimus  Burton,  though  living,  belonged  to  an 
earlier  decade ; Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  Sir 
George  Gilbert  Scott,  and  Sir  James  Pennethorne 
had  scarcely  at  that  time  made  their  mark  ; and 


William  Burn  was  just  migrating  to  London  from 
Scotland.  I omit  Augustus  Welby  Northmore 
Pugin,  who,  as  far  as  the  competition  for  the 
Parliament  Houses  was  concerned,  was,  as  it  was 
already  known,  giving  his  assistance  to  Barry. 

At  the  time  to  which  I refer,  I consider  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Pugin,  Blore  was  the  only 
architect  who  was  quite  at  home  in  the  detail  of 
Gothic  architecture.  The  full  development  of  the 
Revival  had  not  come  in,  and  it  was  the  “ day  of 
small  things  ; ” but  whilst  we  may  reasonably 
complain  of  a want  of  massiveness  for  the  most 
part  in  his  works,  there  is  a sense  of  elegance 
about  his  buildings  which  raises  them  above  the 
level  of  the  majority  of  the  contemporary 
works  of  Gothic  revival.  There  are  not  many  of 
his  buildings  in  London.  The  exterior  of  the 
Churchof  St.  Thomas  Charterhouse,  in  Goswell- 
road,  may  be  cited  as  a good  specimen,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  decay  of  the  Bath  stone  used 
in  the  decorative  parts,  the  inability  of  which 
material  to  resist  the  London  atmosphere  was  not 
so  fully  recognised  then  as  it  has  been  since. 

Among  the  best  buildings  of  the  same  period 
are  two  works  by  Shaw — the  hall  of  Christ’s 
I-Iospital  and  the  tower  of  St.  Dunstan’s-in-the- 
West ; fortunately  a better  stone  was  used  in  their 
construction. 

The  first  place  in  the  period  which  I am  con-  ^ 
sidering — for  I purposely  do  not  refer  to  the 
names  of  men  who,  like  William  Burges  and 
George  Edmund  Street,  attained  such  distinction 
during  the  second  half  of  this  century— must  be 
assigned  to  Sir  Charles  Barry,  not  only  on  account 
of  his  great  work,  the  Parliament  Houses,  in 
which,  whatever  amount  of  freedom  in  detail  he 
may  have  allowed  to  his  coadjutor  Pugin,  his 
great  power  of  dealing  with  the  masses  was  con- 
spicuously his  own.  But  independently  of  this, 
the  Reform  and  Travellers’  Clubs  and  Bridge- 
water  House,  to  mention  no  other  of  his  works, 
suffice  to  secure  him  this  position.  Barry  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  energy,  of  unwearied 
industry,  and  of  powerful  presence,  qualities  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  anyone  engaged  in 
works  of  such  a scale  as  those  which  were 
intrusted  to  him,  especially  when  combined  with 
a courteous  manner,  of  which  I personally  had 
the  highest  appreciation  when  he  was  on  the 
Committee  assisting  Dean  Milraan  in  the  works 
intended  for  the  completion  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

The  man  of  greatest  distinction  after  Sir  Charles 
Barry  was  unquestionably  Professor  Cockerell,  a 
name  deservedly  revered  and  honoured,  whose 
buildings  include  some  of  very  great  merit. 
Cockerell  laid  the  foundation  of  the  classical 
expression  found  in  his  works  by  an  exhaustive 
study  of  Greek  remains,  of  which  he  was  an 
eminent  and  ardent  explorer,  in  days  when  such 
investigations  were  rare,  and  attended  often  with 
“ perils  from  waters  and  with  perils  from  robbers,” 
in  days  when  communications  were  very  difficult. 
His  fame  would  be  considerable  if  it  rested 
only  on  his  published  works.  When  he  returned 
to  England  he  entered  heartily  into  the  then 
fashionable  Greek  revival ; and,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  adapt  the  limited  range,  not  of  its 
teaching,  but  of  its  available  precedents,  to 
modern  practice,  he  succeeded — a claim  which 
can  be  made  for  no  other  architect  of  our  time 
but  one,  Schinkel  of  Berlin. 

Cockerell  excelled  as  a draughtsman,  and  was 
no  mean  sculptor.  He  himself  modelled  much  of 
the  ornament  which  he  introduced  into  his  works, 
and  his  mouldings  are  always  examples  of  appro- 
priate profile.  These  details,  and  the  propriety 
of  their  subordination  to  the  whole,  in  addition  to 
the  sense  of  harmony  and  proportion  which  pre- 
vails throughout,  are  objects  particularly  worthy 
of  study  in  his  works.  In  London  the  Sun  Fire 
Office  near  the  Bank  of  England,  and  at  Oxford 
the  Taylor  Museum,  are  buildings  which  will 
preserve  his  reputation  as  an  architect.  His 
lovable  nature — 

“ Not  being  less  but  more  than  all 

The  gentleness  he  seemed  to  be — " 

is  still  dominant  in  the  remembrance  of  those 
who  had  the  privilege  to  know  him,  but  their 
number  is  now  greatly  reduced.  There  are, 
however,  not  wanting  here  those  who  can 
remember  his  son,  which  will  help  them  in 
imagining  what  the  father  must  have  been.  His 
admirable  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy 
cannot  but  have  produced  good  results  on  those 
who  heard  them.  Both  in  Cockerell’s  works  and 
in  those  of  Barry  will  be  found  the  same  qualities 
of  proportion  and  subordination  of  ornament 
which  are  conspicuous  in  the  works  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  and  architects  of  his  school. 

Nearly  contemporary  with  Cockerell  as  a 


Greek  explorer  was  Donaldson,  the  chief  pillar 
of  the  Institute  at  its  commencement.  There  is 
not  much  of  executed  building  by  him  to  which  I 
need  draw  your  attention,  but  he  was  an  admir- 
able instructor  ; and  many  of  our  present  members 
owe  much  to  him  from  his  lectures  at  University 
College.  He,  too,  has  left  a long-enduring 
memory  of  a kind  and  sympathising  nature  ; and, 
while  mentioning  Donaldson,  I cannot  but  refer 
to  the  three  Papworths,  father  and  sons,  the  last 
of  whom  has  been  borne  to  his  grave  since  we 
met  in  this  room.  The  names  of  John  and  Wyatt 
Papworth,  devoted  supporters  and  benefactors  of 
the  Institute,  must  always  be  associated  with  it.s 
library  ; and  that  of  the  younger  of  the  two  with 
“The  Dictionary  of  Architecture,”  for  which  he 
was  a laborious  worker,  and  the  completion  of 
which  he,  as  its  editor,  happily  lived  to  witness. 

I shall  ask  you  presently,  colleagues  and  gentle- 
men, to  cause  to  be  recorded  upon  the  minutes  of 
this  meeting  our  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
death  of  Wyatt  Papworth. 

To  continue  : Gandy  Deering,  himself  a Greek 
explorer,  having  been  engaged  in  that  service  by 
the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  exhibited  much  skill  in 
his  use  of  Greek  elements  ; but  for  the  most  part 
the  Greek  revival  did  not,  and  could  not,  succeed, 
and  it  helped  to  bring  on  the  Gothic  revival, 
which  apparently  is  also  losing  its  vitality.  Some 
good  works,  in  which  Greek  detail  is  not  so 
evident,  were,  however,  produced  about  the 
.same  time,  such  as  Arthur’s  Clubhouse,  and 
Basevi’s  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge — the 
latter  being  left  unfinished  when  Basevi  met  his 
death  by  a sad  accident  in  Ely  Cathedral.  The 
building  was  then  completed  by  Cockerell,  but 
the  interior  has  been  much  altered  since  those 
days. 

The  most  remarkable  building  of  this  period 
(if  we  exclude  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
style  of  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  com- 
parison) is  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool.  The 
younger  Elmes,  who  was  the  architect,  did  not 
live  to  finish  the  building;  and  after  some  delay 
Cockerell  was  appointed  to  complete  the  work. 

It  appears  that  Elmes  had  left  full  instructions 
for  its  completion,  but  these  documents  had  been 
lost  or  mislaid,  so  that  when  Cockerell  came  upon 
the  work  he  had  nothing  to  guide  him  but  the 
shell  of  the  building.  The  entire  finishings  as 
executed  are  by  Cockerell’s  hand  ; but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  every  respect  he  loyally 
carried  out  Elmes’s  intentions  so  far  as  they  could 
be  gathered,  and  the  harmonious  result  shows 
that  he  must  have  succeeded  in  practically  doing 
so.  The  external  approaches  to  the  Hall  were 
worked  out  and  finished  with  great  care_  by 
Cockerell ; these,  however,  have  been  since 
subjected  to  considerable  alteration  by  others. 

Proportion  in  Preference  to  Picturesqueness. 

I have  now  carried  the  summary  far  enough, 
and  shall  not  particularise  any  very  recent 
buildings ; and  for  the  purpose  in  view— that  is, 
the  comparison  of  what  was  done  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  with  the  works  of 
the  present  time— there  is  no  necessity  for  my 
doing  so.  Carried  down  to  the  extent  it  has 
been,  we  have  found  in  Sir  Charles  Barry’s  and 
Professor  Cockerell’s  works  the  same  loyalty  to 
the  principles  of  subordination  and  proportion 
that  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Inigo  Jones  and 
Wren.  But,  latterly,  they  seem  to  have  been  too 
much  lost  sight  of.  Both  the  Greek  and  Gothic 
revivals  have  had  the  effect  of  bringing  into  con- 
tempt the  precedents  of  Palladio  and  the  great 
Italian  authorities;  and,  misinterpreted  as  the 
spirit  of  their  rules  often  was,  there  was  some 
reason  in  this  reaction,  for,  as  far  as  such  rules 
were  supposed  to  supply  the  place  of  genius  and 
thought,  they  were  indeed  fetters  instead  of 
helpers.  That  genius  and  thought  could  be 
replaced  by  rules  of  any  kind  was  certainly  a 
mistaken  view.  Followed  as  Palladian  pre- 
cedents and  principles  were  by  men  like  Inigo 
Jones,  Wren,  and  Chambers,  as  the  language 
with  which  their  thoughts  were  to  be  clothed, 
they  had  the  same  value  in  architecture 
that  metre  has  in  poetry.  The  licence 
which  is  now  too  frequently  taken  with 
forms  and  features  long  recognised  as  essen- 
tial, in  favour  of  a treatment  of  which  the 
final  aim  is  picturesqueness,  can  hardly  ever 
produce  a satisfactory  effect  from  all  points  of 
view.  I do  not  hesitate,  however,  to  allow  that 
pleasing  effects  do,  as  it  were,  accidentally  occur  ; 
and  that  we  do  not,  in  streets  where  architects 
have  scope  allowed  them,  see  monotonous  front- 
ages of  the  class  of  Gower-street  and  Wirnpole- 
street — such  as  were  general  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  though  even  to  them  some  excuse 
must  be  granted.  Those  were  hard  limes,  when 
the  country  was  struggling  in  a great  war  for  very 
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life,  and  severe  economy  in  building  was  then 

much  more  insisted  upon  than  it  has  been  of  late  ; 
and  had  that  restriction  not  happily  been  relieved, 
there  could  not  have  been  employment  for  more 
than  about  one-tenth  of  the  number  who  are  at 
present  enrolled  in  the  profession.  The  relaxation 
of  architectural  discipline,  however,  was  not  a 
necessary  element  in  the  result  referred  to,  for 
quite  sufficient  variety,  and  of  a better  quality, 
can  be  obtained  by  proper  study  without  ignoring 
accepted  precedents,  or  neglecting  principles  of 
still  greater  value — namely,  proportional  relations 
of  contiguous  parts  and  subordination  of  details 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  serve  and  to  the 
general  effect.  My  predecessor  in  this  chair 
insisted  so  well  and  so  emphatically  on  the  evil  of 
redundant  ornamentation,  which  has  been  com- 
mon of  late,  that  I should  only  weaken  what  he 
so  well  urged,  were  I to  say  more  than  that  I 
heartily  agree  with  every  word  he  uttered  on  the 
subiect  in  his  last  Annual  .-\ddress  to  the  Institute. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Gregory,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Penrose  for  liis  very 
interesting  address.  Were  he  (the  Dean),  a 
professional  architect,  he  might  venture  to 
criticise  some  of  the  things  that  had  been 
said,  but  as  a layman,  from  the  architectural 
point  of  view,  he  did  not  profess  to  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  qualified  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  might  refer  to 
some  of  the  points  raised  by  the  President.  In 
the  first  place,  he  would  congratulate  the  Institute 
on  the  rapid  increase  in  its  numbers.  The  pro- 
fession of  an  architect  must  either  be  a very 
flourishing  one  owing  to  the  enormous  number  of 
buildings,  or  the  average  amount  of  emolument 
gained  by  each  architect  must  be  rather  limited.  A 
vast  number  of  the  buildings  erected  had  no  thought 
whatever  of  beauty  bestowed  upon  them,  the  only 
idea  of  the  people  who  had  them  built  being  to 
see  how  much  money  could  be  made  out  of  them. 
In  London  they  were  a good  deal  handicapped 
by  the  enormous  value  of  pieces  of  land,  which 
increased  the  cost  of  the  buildings  erected  upon 
them.  Possibly  the  profession  of  an  architect 
might  come  to  be  a good  de.al  like  that  profession 
of  which  hi  had  the  honour  to  be  a member, 
where  there  was  employment  for  any  number  of 
people,  but  a livelihood  for  very  few  of  them. 
Another  remark  made  by  Mr.  Penrose,  which 
was  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  was  as  to  the 
large  sums  of  money  which  had  often  to  be 
expended  upon  works  that  did  not  appear.  His 
experience  of  architecture  for  some  time  past  had 
been  to  a considerable  extent  connected  with 
drains,  and  he  found  that  a number  of  architects 
did  not  look  after  the  drains  until  they  had  been 
constructed,  while  the  reconstruction  of  such 
necessary  portions  of  work,  if  houses  were  to  be 
healthy,  was  a very  costly  operation.  In  the 
older  part  of  London— the  City— there  had  been 
a complete  revision  of  the  whole  question  of 
drains,  consequently  an  enormous  amount  of  cost 
had  been  put  upon  those  living  in  houses  where 
the  whole  thing  had  to  be  reconstructed.  He 
had  learned  that  the  inspection  of  buildings  by 
the  County  Council,  and  the  persons  authorised 
by  them,  did  not  appear  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
happiest  way  possible.  The  District  Sur- 
veyors frequently  seemed  to  be  lacking  in 
that  amount  of  practical  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  what  ought  to  be  done  which 
was  so  desirable.  Without  speaking  from 
the  knowable  point  of  view,  even  the  most 
ignorant  must  feel  what  great  improvements 
might  be  made  if  the  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Penrose  were  followed  out— viz.,  that  experi- 
enced architects  should  be  employed  for  the 
exceedingly  important  task  of  criticising  the 
works  of  their  neighbours,  instead  of  those 
who  had  little  or  no  previous  preparation  being 
set  to  so  difficult  a matter.  There  were  just 
one  or  two  remarks  he  should  like  to  make 
with  reference  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  the 
first  place,  in  regard  to  the  exterior,  they  had 
been  told  what  an  admirable  thing  it  would  be 
if  they  could  only  wash  it.  Now,  of  all  the 
silly  things  he  had  heard  for  a long  time  past  that 
was  the  silliest.  He  remembered  some  twenty 
years  ago  the  same  subject  being  started.  People 
then  said,  “If  you  want  to  improve  St.  Paul’s, 
wash  the  external  part  of  it.  Go  and  see  this! 
that,  arid  the  other  buildings  that  have  been 
Wcished.”  The  late  Dean  and  he  took  the  trouble 
to  do  as  they  were  recommended,  and  their 
feeling  was  that  such  buildings  looked  exceedingly 
like  dirty  streaky  bacon.  Anything  more  hideous 
than  the  effect  of  the  water  upon  the  stone  could 
not  be  imagined,  and  anybody  who  had  thought 


of  colour  or  what  an  ancient  building  ought 
to  be,  would  certainly  reject  at  once  the  very 
idea  of  attempting  anything  of  the  sort.  He 
was  glad  to  find  that  his  view  was  entirely  in 
accord  with  those  of  the  gentlemen  present. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s,  he 
had  taken  a very  deep  interest  in  it.  When 
appointed  to  a canonry  in  St.  Paul’s  nearly 
twenty-six  years  ago  the  first  thing  he  thought  of 
doing  was  to  go  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
some  idea  of  what  they  ought  to  aim  at.  He  had 
no  knowledge  of  architecture,  or  of  what  should 
be  done ; but,  anyhow,  he  then  thought  that  if 
one  had  appreciative  power  they  might  gain  by 
looking  on  some  building  in  Italy  belonging  to 
the  same  school  of  architecture,  and  might  sooner 
or  later  have  the  opportunity  of  furthering  what 
was  wanted.  At  the  present  time  he  thought 
they  were  making  efforts  which,  he  hoped,  the 
world  at  large  would  consent  tc  regard  as  being 
successful.  He  believed  that,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Richmond,  they  had  been  successful 
with  the_  mosaic  put  up  in  St.  Paul's,  and  if 
the  public  allowed  them  to  go  on  with  the 
work,  as  he  believed  there  was  every  prospect 
they  would,  they  hoped  it  would  be  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Like  most  great  works, 
however,  it  would  be  the  work  of  years — a work 
of  effort  and  of  genius  on  the  part  of  him  who 
had  the  direction  of  it,  and,  at  the  same  lime, 
one  of  patient  perseverance  and  of  absolute 
assent  to  the  proposal  of  the  skilled  man 
they  employed.  Something  had  been  done,  and 
a good  deal  had  been  spent,  and  he  trusted 
that  before  very  long  more  would  be  seen  of  it. 
It  would  take,  at  all  events,  a couple  of  years 
before  they  could  see  the  scaffolding  taken  down 
to  some  extent  out  of  the  choir,  and  until  then 
the  work  would  appear  at  a great  disadvantage. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  latter  remarks  of  Mr. 
Penrose,  he  felt  it  would  be  out  of  place  for  him 
to  criticise  them.  Seeing  St.  Paul’s,  as  he  had 
done,  twice  a day  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
one  necessarily  grew  to  love  and  admire  it,  and 
to  think  there  was  no  other  place  to  equal  it. 
He  trusted  that,  as  long  as  he  lived,  his  great 
desire  would  be  to  see  it  more  and  more  beautified, 
lie  was  rather  glad  that  Wren's  second  plan  had 
been  preferred  to  the  fiist,  because  as  he  looked 
at  llie  earlier  design  it  seemed  to  him  not  to  be 
equal  to  that  which  was  eventually  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  It  was  a scandal  that  a 
building  designed  to  be  decorated,  as  St.  Paul's 
was,  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  without 
that  decoration  for  200  years.  At  the  same  lime, 
it  was  possible  that  the  skilled  men  of  the  present 
day  were  more  able  to  decorate  the  building  in 
the  best  manner  than  the  men  of  an  earlier  period 
might  have  done.  Although  he  was  disposed  to 
be  somewhat  of  a latidalor  lemporis  he  ne\'er- 
iheless  felt  that  the  artists  of  the  present  day 
excelled  in  many  important  respects  those  who 
had  preceded  them.  With  regard  to  \'anbrugh, 
the  one  architect  about  whose  works  he  did  know 
something,  whenever  he  saw  any  of  his  buildings 
he  felt  how  true  the  couplet  was 

“ Lie  heavy  on  him,  Earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a heavy  load  on  thee." 

The  weight  of  \'anbriigh‘s  buildings,  rather  than 
their  beauty,  was  the  thing  that  struck  one  the 
most. 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A.,  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Penrose,  whom  he  had  often  called 
“our  great  Athenian.  ’ As  an  Hon.  Associate 
of  the  Institute,  he  considered  it  a great  honour 
to  be  cn  rapport  with  so  distinguished  a body. 
As  a member  of  the  Royal  Academv,  too,  he  was 
specially  interested  in  the  subject 'of  art  educa- 
tion. That  education  he  found  was  never  thought 
of  in  the  great  schools  and  universities.  Civil 
engineers,  and  others  employed  by  the  country, 
were  not  asked  whether  they  knew  anything  about 
architecture,  and  such  matters,  but,  when  the 
time  came,  if  they  were  successful,  they  were  put 
on  committees  and  judged  such  things  quite  freely. 

It  was  a pity  that  a scheme  could  not  be  devised, 
to  bring  that  idea  to  bear  upon  those  who  were 
directing  the  education  of  the  country,  and  it  was 
needless  to  say  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posal to  have  a museum  of  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs of  buildings  and  monuments.  That  would 
cause  in  the  public  mind  a desire  for  the  study  of 
that  art  which  was  the  greatest  ever  produced  by 
mankind — that  art  to  which  painters  and  sculp- 
tors belonged,  and  which  in  these  modern  times 
of  division  of  labour  had  been  perhaps  a little  bit 
chopped  up  into  all  sorts  of  details.  He  always 
felt  a certain  pang,  when  hearing  such  descriptions 
of  architects  as  Mr.  Penrose  had  given,  to  think 
they  were  deprived  of  knowing  a little  more  of 
the  men  to  whom  they  owed  so  many  of  the 
wonderful  cathedrals  scattered  all  over  the 
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cou'itry.  These  men  were  lost  in  oblivion,  but 
they  were  loved  and  admired  none  the  less. 

The  vote  of  thanks,  on  being  put  to  the  meet- 
ing, was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  President,  in  thanking  the  meeting,  added 
that  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  make  state- 
ments which  W'ould  altogether  run  on  all-fours 
with  eveiybodj  ’s  feelings.  lie  then  moved  : — 
“ That  an  expression  ofsymiiathy  and  condolence 
with  the  widow  and  children  of  the  late  Wyatt 
Papworth  (Fellow),  in  the  loss  they  have  sus- 
tained by  his  death,  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting,  and  communicated  to  them.’’  This 
proposition  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  President  also  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  take  place  on  the  19th  insl  , 
when  a paper  would  be  read  entitled  “ Notes  on 
the  Architecture  of  China,”  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Gralton 
(Fellow),  of  Shanghai. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

1 ♦ i 

INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTV  ENGINEERS  : 

AUTUMN  X[t:KTJN('.  AT  BUSHEY  A.NTi  IIAMI'- 
STKAH. 

A MicETiNi;  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers  was  held  on 
Saturday  last,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
Colne  Valley  Water  Company’s  works  at  Bushey, 
ami  also  the  Hampstead  Electric  Lighting  station, 
which  has  been  recently  opened. 

The  members  of  the  Association  having 
assembled  at  the  offices  of  the  Colne  \’alley 
Waterworks  Company, 

Mr.  Brough  Taylor,  M.Inst.C.K.,  read  a short 
description  of  the  works,  from  which  it  appears 
that  they  supply  a district  of  seventy-five  stjuare 
miles,  most  of  which  lies  in  Hertfordshire, 
the  smaller  portion  being  in  Middlesex.  This 
area  extends  from  the  boundaries  of  two  of  the 
London  water  companies,  up  to  the  districts  of 
Watford  and  St.  Albans.  The  average  supply  is 
about  one  million  gallons  daily,  the  population  at 
present  supplied  being  about  45,000.  The  water 
is  obtained  from  wells  in  the  chalk  formation,  the 
stratum  being  found  at  the  surface  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  has  a thickness  of  about 
690  ft.  The  first  well,  which  now  forms  the 
engine-well,  was  sunk  in  1S74,  and  it  is  staled 
to  have  yielded  about  820,000  gals,  in  twenty- 
four  hours  when  first  pumped  out,  but 
the  yield  gradually  decreased  to  600,000  gals. 
In  iSSi  it  was  determined  to  increase  the  avail- 
able quantity  of  water,  and  with  this  end  in  view 
a second  well  and  deep  boring  were  sunk  anil 
connected  with  the  engine-well  by  an  adit  below 
the  line  of  saturation,  so  that  the  oveifiow  from 
the  new  well  should  run  by  gravitation  to  the  old 
well.  The  second  well  is  43  ft.  deep  and  7 ft. 
diameter,  and  from  this  depth  a bore-hole  18  in. 
in  diameter  was  sunk  to  a depth  of  477  ft.,  being 
then  reduced  to  15-in.  diameter,  and  continued 
fora  further  depth  of  iSoft.  through  the  chalk 
marl,  ultimately  reaching  the  gault  at  700  ft.  from 
the  surface.  The  quantity  ot  water  which  this' 
second  well  is  stated  to  have  contributed  is 

635.000  gals,  per  twenty-four  hours,  making  with 
that  obtained  from  the  engine  - well,  about 

1.235.000  gals,  per  day.  When  Messrs.  Taylor, 
Sons,  and  Santo  Crimp  were  first  called  to  advise 
the  directors  of  the  company,  they  found  that  this 
figure  representeil  not  the  average  but  rather  the 
maximum  yield  from  the  wells,  the  minimum  at 
that  time  being  scarcely  1,000,000  gals,  per  day, 
and  as  the  period  of  minimum  yield  in  chalk 
wells  occurs  about  the  lime  of  the  maximum 
demand  of  the  district,  it  was  soon  found  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  yield  by  new  works.  The 
objects  his  firm  had  in  view  w’ere  (i)  to  lower  the 
engine-well,  so  as  to  enable  them  lo  get  the 
suctions  of  their  pumps  further  down  below  the 
line  of  saturation;  (2)  to  cut  the  deep  boring  at 
the  lowest  possible  level,  in  order  to  liberate  the 
water  which  would  undoubtedly  issue  when  the 
top  pressure  was  removed ; and  (3)  to  form 
a new  pump-well  in  which  at  any  future 
time  additional  pumping-power  could  be  placed. 
These  works  were  earned  out  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  Doewra  N:  bon,  and  the  result  has 
been  to  give  the  company  three  times  as  much 
water  as  they  had  before  ; the  available  minimum 
supply  being  now  well  over  three  million  gallons 
per  diem,  and  the  operations  were  carried  on 
without  any  interruption  of  either  the  softening 
process  or  the  supply  to  the  clistricl.  The 
pumping-engine  was  designed  by  his  firm  in  1S89, 
and  was  manufactured  by  Messrs.  R.  Moreland  & 
Sons,  and  set  to  work  in  1891,  since  which  time  it 
has  performed  all  the  company’s  pumping.  It  is 
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I one  of  the  compound  beam  type,  with  upper  and 
I lower  lift  pumps  and  surface  condenser.  The 
Lambert  trip-gear  is  introduced  into  the  engine. 
The  lower  pump  is  furnished  with  a bucket  at 
I bottom  and  plunger  at  the  pump-head,  and  the 
I upper  putnp  is  of  the  combined  bucket  and 
I plunger  type.  The  lower  lift  raises  the  water 
from  the  pump-well  and  discharges  it  into  the 
, softening-tanks,  and  the  higher  lift  draws  from 
the.se  tanks  and  delivers  its  water  through  the 
pumping-main  to  the  reservoir.  The  pump 
I horse-power  of  the  engine  wdien  running  16 
revolutions  per  minute  is  133,  and  at  this  speed 
it  discharges  1,400,000  gals,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
r The  steam  is  obtained  from  one  or  other  of  two 
Lancashire  boilers,  30  ft.  long  and  7 ft.  diameter, 
»:  steaming  at  about  So  lbs.  pressure.  In  reference 
c to  the  process  of  softening  water  before  sending 
: it  for  supply,  his  partner,  Mr.  Midgley  Taylor, 
I]  had  contributed  the  following  account  of  the 
1 process,  and  the  works  required  for  carrying 
it  on  : — “ Rain-water  falling  upon  the  earth 
r contains  practically  no  dissolved  solid  matters, 
r and  is  perfectly  soft,  but  contains  varying 
1 proportions  of  dissolved  gases,  including  carbonic 
rj  acid,  which  the  rain  has  absorbed  from 
i|  the  atmosphere.  In  percolating  through  the 
t;  strata  down  to  the  underground  natural  re- 
li  servoirs,  the  water  dissolves  and  carries  with 
it  any  soluble  matter  with  which  it  may  come 
i in  contact ; and  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
i carbonic  acid  gas  it  is  capable  of  dissolving 
i carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk,  which  would  other- 
wise  be  practically  insoluble.  These  various 
ti  dissolved  matters  cause  the  hardness  of  water. 

; It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  dissolved  salts 
U causing  hardness  maybe  divided  into  two  classes: 
J (first),  those  which  are  soluble  in  water  by  them- 
U selves,  and  (second)  those  which  are  held  in 

i solution  by  the  aid  of  the  dissolved  carbonic 
acid.  The  salts  in  the  first  class  cause  what  is 
called  permanent  hardness,  and  those  in  the 
H second  temporary  hardness,  or  that  which  can  be 
sl  removed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid, 
i(  as  in  boiling,  or  by  its  absorption,  as  in  softening. 
|l  The  chief  salts  which  have  a hardening  effect  upon 
1 water  are  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
b causing  temporary  hardness,  and  sulphates  of  lime 
it  and  magnesia,  causing  permanent  hardness.  I shall 
)[  only  reler  to  the  former  salts  causing  temporary 
il  hardness,  as  that  is  all  that  can  be  removed  by 
h the  softening  process.  The  softening  here  is 
p effected  in  the  usual  manner  by  adding  lime-water 
|i  to  the  hard  water,  and  for  those  to  whom  the 
■1  process  is  not  familiar,  the  following  observations 
i will,  I hope,  make  it  so.  Sixteen  ounces  of 
J chalk  consist  of  about  9 ozs.  of  lime  and  7 ozs.  of 
■a  carbonic  acid,  and  by  burning  the  chalk  the 
A carbonic  acid  is  driven  off,  leaving  the  9 ozs.  of 
B lime,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  not  less  than 
M 40  gals,  of  soft  water.  This  solution  is  called 
y lime-water.  An  average  sample  of  chalk-water  is 
^ presented  by  16  ozs.  of  chalk  held  in  solution  by 
p 7 ozs.  of  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  400  gals,  of 
M water.  Now,  when  the  solution  of  40  gals,  of 
n lime-water  containing  the  9 ozs.  of  lime  is  mixed 
with  the  400  gals,  of  chalk-water  containing 
16  ozs.  of  chalk  and  7 ozs.  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
1 9 ozs.  of  lime  will  combine  with  the  7 ozs.  of 
1 carbonic  acid,  forming  16  ozs.  of  carbonate  of 
lime  or  chalk,  which  being  insoluble  precipitates, 
b and  the  carbonic  acid  being  thus  absorbed,  the 
16  ozs.  of  chalk,  previously  held  in  solution, 

I is  likewise  precipitated:  the  resultant  therefore 
t is  2 lbs.  of  precipitated  chalk  in  440  gals,  of 
()  softened  water.  The  process  thus  consists  of  a very 
p simple  chemical  reaction,  and  one  that  is  easily 
adapted  for  dealing  with  large  volumes  of  water. 

M The  plant  at  this  works  comprises  a small  tank 
h with  stirrer,  where  the  slaked  lime  is  reduced 
Li  with  water  to  about  the  consistency  of  cream, 

{■  two  lime-water  tanks  for  dissolving  the  cream  of 
>:  lime  to  form  lime-water,  and  a range  of  settling- 
L tanks,  where  the  reaction  and  deposit  takes  place. 

11  The  cream  of  lime  from  the  mixer  is  run  into  the 
t'  bottom  of  one  of  the  lime-water  tanks,  which  is 
t:  then  filled  with  soft  water,  thoroughly  agitated, 
b and  allowed  to  settle.  The  lime-water  thus  made 
3 is  then  decanted  into  one  of  the  settling-tanks, 

51  when  about  ten  times  its  volume  of  hard 
water  is  pumped  in,  and  the  mixture  is  then  left 
i:  until  complete  settlement  has  taken  place,  when 
• the  clear  softened  water  is  pumped  away  to 
[ supply.  We  find  that  with  three  settling-tanks 
the  pumping,  both  of  the  hard  water  into  the 
«i  tanks,  and  the  soft  water  therefrom,  may  he 
• carried  on  continuously.  Each  tank-full  of  soft 
I water  is  tested  with  nitrate  of  silver,  to  ascertain 
: that  the  whole  of  the  lime  has  been  neutralised, 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  softening  has  been 
carried  is  estimated  clearly.  It  may  be  stated 
roughly  the  relative  cost  of  softening  water  by 


lime,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  soap  respectively 
is  : — 

Lime l/- 

Soda 2o/- 

Soap /^20 

Apart,  however,  from  the  commercial  aspect  of 
the  case,  and,  speaking  generally,  it  must  be 
conceded  by  sanitarians  that  water  treated  in  this 
way  is  distinctly  improved  in  quality,  and  is, 
therefore,  safer  for  dietetic  purposes.”  The  works 
are  in  the  charge  of  the  Engineer-in-charge,  Mr. 
John  Blackburn,  A.M.Inst.C.E. 

An  inspection  of  the  pumping  - station  and 
water-softening  works  was  then  made,  after  which 
the  members  partook  of  lunch,  which  was  served 
in  the  engine-room. 

The  President,  Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  C.E., 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Santo  Crimp  briefly  proposed  the  toast 
of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers,  and  the  President  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Angell  replied. 

The  President  having  thanked  Messrs.  Taylor,  ! 
Sons,  & Santo  Crimp  (or  their  reception  of  and 
hospitality  to  the  members  of  the  Association  that  1 
day,  and  Mr.  M.  Taylor  having  replied  on  behalf  I 
of  the  firm,  the  members  proceeded  to  Hampstead  I 
to  inspect  the  electric-lighting  station  and  works 
there,  and  to  hear  a short  paper  upon  the 
installation  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Preece  said  that  the  contract  for  the  supply 
of  the  light  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Messes. 
Siemens,  the  buildings  being  designed  by  Mr. 
Ardron,  and  the  work  carried  out  by  local  firms. 
A very  scattered  population  had  had  to  be  dealt 
with,  although  the  principal  part  of  that  popula- 
tion was  centred  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Old 
Hampstead,  and  it  was  only  possible  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  every  part  of  the  parish  by  the 
introduction  of  the  high  - pressure  alternating 
system.  At  the  present  time  there  was  not  an 
inch  of  the  parish  that  could  not  be  supplied  from 
the  building  in  which  they  were  assembled. 
Those  buildings  consist  of  an  engine-room,  which 
has  two  spans,  and  a boiler-room,  and  they  1 
afforded  space  for  50  per  cent,  more  plant  than 
they  had  already  laid  down,  which  would  supply 
thirty  thousand  lamps  fixed,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  another  steam  dynamo  they  would 
be  able  to  supply  another  forty  thousand 
lamps  fixed.  Tho  boiler-house  contained  four 
Lancashire  boilers,  each  competent  to  evaporate 

5.000  lbs.  of  water  per  hour.  The  distribution 
throughout  the  district  is  on  the  high-pressure 
system.  The  mains  are  carried  to  severr  sub- 
stations to  different  parts  of  the  parish,  and 
from  these  stations  the  distribution  to  the  houses 
is  entirely  by  low-pressure.  In  Mr.  Preece’s  ^ 
opinion  electiic-lighting  at  Hampstead  was  going  > 
to  be  a very  great  success,  for  although  they  had  , 
been  open  no  more  than  three  weeks  they  already  i 
had  a load  of  7,869  lamps.  They  started  with 
the  idea  of  getting  orders  for  10,000  lamps  in  | 
two  years,  and  in  his  opinion  they  would  have  '■ 

20.000  n less  than  twelve  months.  They  were  ' 
charging  6d  per  unit  for  the  light,  but  they 
had  a sliding  scale,  and  the  price  might  be 
reduced  to  4d.  per  unit,  while  for  power  pur- 
poses is  would  be  less  still. 

The  President  having  thanked  Mr.  Preece 
for  his  paper,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Angell  having 
said  a few  words,  Mr.  Preece  replied,  and  the 
members  dispersed. 


THE  SANITARY  INSPECTORS’ 

ASSOCIATION.  I 

The  first  meeting  for  the  Session  of  1894-5  of 
this  Association  was  held  on  ihe  3rd  inst.  at 
Carpenters’  Hall,  London-wall,  when  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  H.  Thomas  (Bermondsey)  delivered 
his  annual  address.  There  was  a good  attendance 
of  members,  including,  with  most  of  the  principal 
executive  officers,  Mr.  S.  C.  Legg  (Hackney), 
who  is  resigning,  after  many  years  of  honorary 
service,  the  office  of  Secretary.  Mr.  Thomas, 
after  glancing  backwards  twenty  years  at  the 
progress  of  sanitation  in  the  Metropolis,  in  which 
he  found  many  reasons  for  congratulation, 
referred  to  the  present  condition  of  matters  i 
sanitary  and  to  points  upon  which  further  pro- 
gress was  necessary  and  to  he  desired.  The 
indifference  formerly  almost  universal  with  regard 
to  the  purity  of  drinking  water,  to  the  position  of 
drains,  water-closets,  and  various  sources  of  pollu- 
tion, and  of  the  construction  and  position  of  cisterns 
had  largely  disappeared.  The  banks  ofthe  Thames 
were  no  longer  those  mounds  of  excreta,  emitting  in 
hor  weather  the  most  offensive  effluvia,  that  they 
had  been  within  the  memory  of  most  of  the 


I members.  The  Thames  was  no  longer  a stream 
of  death  and  the  source  of  infection,  or  of  fatal 
' epidemics  to  the  dwellers  on  its  shores.  Open 
cesspools,  privies,  and  middens  had  disappeared, 

I and  the  sewers  were  not  now  the  elongated  cess- 
i pools  which  the  absence  of  ventilating  shafts, 
intercepting  traps,  and  inspection  chambers  for- 
I inerly  made  them.  Wherever  the  metropolitan 
main  drainage  system  applied,  drainage  might  be 
considered  fairly  good,  but  in  local  sewers  there 
' was  ample  room  for  improvement.  It  was  not 
creditable  to  some  of  our  Local  Authorities  to  find 
I unventilated  sewers,  untrapped  gullies,  and  open 
gratings  the  rule  in  certain  districts  where  the  fear 
of  increasing  the  rates  made  the  authorities  turn  a 
I deaf  ear  to  the  warnings  and  appeals  of  their 
I sanitary  ins]>ectors,  and  led  to  the  neglect  of  their 
reports.  Why  should  open  sewer-gratings  con- 
tinue to  emit  their  nauseous  emanations  when 
' wiih  the  myriads  of  high  chimney-shafts  and 
furnaces  of  the  Metropolis  all  the  sewer-gas  might 
I be  so  easily  cremated?  Slum  dwellings,  back-to- 
j back  houses,  and  the  narrow,  ill-ventilated  courts 
so  common  thirty  years  ago  were  rapidly  dis- 
I appearing  ; well-constructed  blocks  of  dwellings 
I were  taking  their  place,  and  systems  of 
I the  regular  and  frequent  collection  of  house  refuse 
were  extending,  the  by-laws  of  the  London 
County  Council,  made  to  this  end,  being  a great  step 
towards  securing  the  total  abolition  in  the  metro- 
polis of  the  dust-bin,  and  all  its  filthy  surround- 
ings. The  power  of  enforcing  the  notification  of 
cases  of  infectious  diseases  had  proved  a blessing 
to  London,  since  its  adoption  in  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1891,  but  it  had  become  an  abuse  in  some 
places,  and  unnecessary  alarm  was  caused  in  the 
public  mind  by  the  tendency  to  look  upon  every 
sore  throat  as  a case  of  diphtheria,  and  every 
scratch  on  the  skin  as  erysipelas.  The  removal 
of  infectious  cases  should  be  done  at  the  instance 
of  the  proper  sanitary  officers,  instead  of  on  the 
application  of  the  patient’s  friends  or  medical 
attendants.  All  the  sanitary  offices  of  Boards  in 
London  were,  or  ought  to  be,  in  telephonic 
communication  ^vith  the  offices  of  the  Asylums 
' Board,  and  removals  could  always  be  the  most 
judiciously  as  well  as  expeditiously  carried  out  if 
effected  through  the  sanitary  offices.  The  legisla- 
ture having  transferred  the  duly  of  preventing  the 
pollution  of  the  atmosphere  by  smoke  nuisance 
to  the  sanitary  inspectors,  it  was  for  them  to  justify 
the  public  confidence  by  intelligent  watchfulness 
over  factories  and  bakehouses.  They  must 
report  such  nuisances  again  and  again  to  their 
local  authorities  until  they  were  stirred  into  action 
against  these  sources  of  pollution.  But  here  again 
it  was  necessary  to  point  out  the  danger  of  a 
growing  abuse.  The  indiscriminate  condemna- 
tion of  all  underground  bakehouses  merely 
because  they  were  underground,  must  seem 
absurd  to  all  practical  men,  and  the  trading  com- 
munity would  probably  be  Ihe  gainer  if  some  of 
the  work  devolving  upon  the  medical  officer  of 
health  with  regard  to  them  were  transferred  to 
the  sanitary  inspector.  The  Chairman  alluded, 
in  conclusion,  to  a practice  growing  too  common, 
of  the  readiness  of  medical  and  sanitary  officers, 
for  the  sake  of  court  fees,  to  appear  in  courts  to 
give  evidence  against  each  other.  They  could 
not  refuse  to  attend  a court  on  subp<ena,  but  they 
could  always  refuse  to  make  the  required  visit 
where  it  was  likely  to  feller  the  hands  of  a brother 
sanilary  officer. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  several  of  the 
points  suggested  in  the  paper  were  discussed,  and 
the  last  point  led  to  the  proposal  of  a resolution 
by  Mr.  Grigg  condemning  the  practice.  The 
terms  of  the  resolution  were  considered  too 
drastic  by  most  of  the  speakers,  and  it  was 
eventually  withdrawn.  A protest  was  raised 
during  the  discussion,  in  the  interest  of  assistant 
sanitary  inspectors,  against  the  conduct  of  some 
chief  sanitary  inspectors,  who,  it  was  alleged, 
were  often  harsh,  unjust,  and  arbitrary  in  their 
treatment  of  subordinates.  No  resolution  was 
proposed,  but  Mr.  H.  Alexander  (Chief  Inspector 
of  Shoreditch)  proffered  to  give  an  address  on  the 
subject  at  a future  meeting.  A cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded.  In  the  members’  con- 
ference which  took  place  subsequently,  Mr. 
Young  (Battersea)  referred  to  the  additional 
difficulties  put  in  the  way  of  sanitary  officials  by 
a recent  decision  of  a Marylebone  magistrate,  by 
which  combined  drains  would  be  regarded  as 
sewers.  The  effect  would  be  to  transfer  to  local 
bodies,  who  could  only  with  great  difficulty  be 
got  to  move  where  expense  had  to  be  incurred, 
the  onus  of  keeping  in  proper  repair  many  drains 
for  which,  hitherto,  property-owners  had  been 
held  responsible.  It  was  decided  to  leave  the 
question  to  the  Council  for  consideration  and 
report. 
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COUNTY  COUNCIL  OFFICES, 
WAKEFIELD. 

HE  contract  for  the  erection  of  these 
buildings  was  entered  into  last  June,  and 
the  works  have  been  pushed  on  by 
Messrs.  Armitage  & Hodgson,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  A.  E.  Marsh,  the  clerk  of  works.  The 
site  is  an  excellent  one.  being  bounded  by  four 
streets,  situated  near  the  highest  part  of  the  city, 
and  adjoining  the  Court-house  and  the  Town-hall, 
erected  some  years  ago  from  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt's 
designs. 

A considerable  amount  of  demolition  had  to  be 
done  to  clear  the  site,  and  the  excavations,  being 
to  a great  extent  in  rock,  have  also  retarded  the 
work  a little.  A capital  foundation  is  secured, 
and  already  considerable  portions  of  the  main 
walls  are  above  ground.  The  whole  of  the 
fa9ades  to  the  streets  are  faced  with  tooled  Ashlar 
stone  from  Mr.  Turner's  Brockholes  quarry  ; this 
is  a hard  stone  of  fine  even  texture  and  colour, 
and  weathers  well  in  this  district. 

The  floors  and  ceilings  are  being  constructed 
by  Messrs.  S.  Ferguson  & Son,  of  Carlisle,  on 
their  fire-resisting  system. 

The  perspective  view  now  published  was  hung 
in  the  Academy,  and  was  set  up  from  the  contract 
drawings.  Some  modifications  in  detail  will,  no 
doubt,  be  made  in  preparing  the  full-size  details, 
which  are  of  elaborate  character. 

The  competition  drawings,  published  in  the 
Builder  of  April  29,  1S93,  afford  a comparison  of 
the  variations  already  made,  while  giving  a good 
idea  of  the  type  of  building,  the  main  lines  of  the 
design  having  always  been  adhered  to. 

The  drawing  was  executed  in  water-colour  by 
our  assistant,  Mr.  T.  Duncan  Rhind. 

Gibson  & Russell. 


WICKHAM  HALL. 

This  house,  the  residence  of  Mr.  G.  Mellin, 
situated  at  West  Wickham,  near  Beckenham, 
Kent,  has  for  two  years  past  been  undergoing 
alteration  and  extension,  rendering  it  of  con- 
siderably more  than  double  its  former  area,  on 
plan,  and  proportionably  increasing  the  accom- 
modation. 

The  removal  of  the  old  kitchen  block  enabled 
the  building  to  be  extended  westwards  as  far 
as  conditions  of  the  site  would  allow,  the 
requisite  accommodation  being  just  secured 
by  the  projection  forwards  to  the  main 
road  of  a wing  comprising  servants’  offices. 
From  behind  this  another  wing,  containing 
billiard  and  smoking  rooms,  &a,  extends  back- 
wards, bending  at  an  angle  with  the  main 
garden  front.  Between  these  two  wings  and  the 
existing  block  of  the  old  house,  there  is  planned  a 
large  new  dining-room,  overlooking  the  lawn, 
and,  on  the  entrance-front,  a staircase-tower  and 
a breakfast-room.  From  the  old  front  entrance- 
hall,  now  enlarged,  and  made  two  floors  high,  a 
wide  corridor  is  carried  through  the  house 
terminating  in  a back  hall,  cut  off  by  a glazed 
screen,  and  well  lit  by  a glass  slope. 

Here  is  placed  the  tradesmen’s  inner-entrance, 
approached  from  its  outer  door  by  a covered 
colonnade  open  to  the  air.  The  dairy  is  entered 
from  this,  having  an  ice-house  beneath  it  reached 
from  the  basement.  Extensive  and  light  cellarage 
is  obtained  under  the  whole  of  the  new  building, 
accessible  by  a gentle  incline  direct  from  the 
tradesmen’s  outer  door,  which  opens  on  to  the 
side  road  to  the  stables. 

A feature  of  the  house  is  the  new  kitchen, 
lined  to  its  ceiling  with  glazed  bricks  in  colours, 
and  lit  entirely  from  the  roof  by  a glazed  lantern. 
The  comfort  of  the  servants  has  been  considered 
in  planning  their  adjoining  sitting-room  with  a 
sunny  aspect  and  two  bay-windows.  A short 
serving  route  is  arranged  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
dining  and  breakfast  rooms,  each  of  which  has  its 
serving-door,  shut  off  from  the  body  of  the  house 
by  swing-doors  in  the  corridor.  A hot-plate 
dresser  in  the  back  hall  and  a hatch  for  the  return 
of  plates  through  to  the  scullery,  will  facilitate  the 
serving.  The  butler’s  pantry  is  immediately  ad- 
joining, fitted  round  with  glazed  cupboards,  and 
having,  opening  from  it,  a fireproof  plate  safe. 

On  the  house -side  of  ihe  glazed  screen 
partitioning  off  the  back  hall  rises  the  children’s 
staircase  in  proximity  to  the  garden  entrance. 
This  latter  consists  of  a circular  vestibule  separating 
the  dining-room  from  the  billiard-room,  and 
forming,  on  plan,  the  pivot,  as  it  were,  on  which 
the  whole  billiard-room  wing  turns,  making  a 
bend  in  the  long  facade  towards  the  garden  as 


above-mentioned.  From  this  vestibule,  the 
billiard-room  is  approached  through  large  sliding- 
doors  of  old  oak  opening  on  to  a railed  balcony 
which  affords  a view  over  the  room  from  a 
height  of  three  steps  above  the  general  floor 
level.  The  walls  of  this  room  are  being 
lined  with  old  panelling  and  embossed  leather 
from  Belgium,  whence  comes  also  the  marble 
altar  - piece  now  adapted  as  an  overmantel. 
Centreing  opposite  to  this  is  a wide-spreading  bay- 
window,  fitted  with  side  seats,  giving  views  over 
the  terrace  and  lawn.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
billiard-room  an  archway,  with  flanking  openings, 
affords  access  to  the  smoking-room,  an  apartment 
ceiled  by  a low  dome  on  pendentives,  with  semi- 
domes on  either  side,  all  executed  in  concrete  and 
finished  in  plaster.  In  this  room  a semi-circular 
apse,  with  small  windows  of  stained  glass,  closes 
the  vista  obtained  right  through  the  billiard-room 
from  the  centre  of  the  garden-entrance  vestibule. 
On  the  other  side  of  this  vestibule  lies  the  dining- 
room (measuring  about  22  ft.  by  40  ft.,  with  a 
large  bay-window  in  addition),  all  panelled  in  oak 
up  to  the  springing  of  its  ceiling-cove.  The 
breakfast-room,  across  the  corridor,  has  its  joinery 
of  mahogany,  including  a high  dado  and  mantel. 
The  corridor  itself  is  being  lined  with  old  oak 
panelling,  and  in  the  front  hall  an  elaborate  oak 
doorway  of  the  sixteenth  century,  from  Hilde- 
sheini,  is  being  worked  into  the  new  wall-panel- 
ling, as  the  library  entrance.  Overhanging 
balconies  in  oak  afford  views  down  into  the  hall 
from  above. 

Guests’  rooms  occupy  the  first-floor  of  the 
billiard-room  wing,  and  over  these  again,  in  the 
roof,  the  whole  area  is  thrown  into  one  large 
children’s  play-room,  with  its  floor  constructed 
independently  of  the  ceilings  under  it.  The 
sloped  ceiling  of  this  room  springs  from  a deep 
wooden  cornice  crowning  the  upright  panelling 
of  which  the  walls  are  formed  to  a height  of 
about  5 ft. 

Over  the  dining-room  and  garden  entrance  is 
placed  the  family  suite,  containing  its  private 
bath-room,  three  other  bath-rooms  l)eing  provided 
in  the  house.  On  the  same  floor,  just  across  the 
corridor,  is  the  boudoir,  in  a sunny  aspect,  and 
having  little  seated  bay-windows  and  a pair  of 
casements  opening  on  to  a balcony  above  the  wide 
breakfast-room  bay-window.  Close  by  is  the 
school-room,  and  over  the  boudoir,  on  the  second 
floor,  is  the  boys’  room,  fitted  up  with  complete 
double  sets  of  drawers,  wardrobes,  cupboards, 
&c.  Other  bedrooms  also  have  specially-designed 
fittings. 

The  main  tower  staircase,  the  children’s  stair- 
case, and  the  one  in  the  servants’  wing  are  con- 
structed with  stout  oak  treads  bedded  solid  on 
concrete  in  which  iron  supports  are  encased.  All 
floors  in  the  new  work  are  laid  over  coke-breeze 
concrete  and  iron  construction. 

In  the  external  treatment  of  the  building  an 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  blend  the  new  work 
with  the  old,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  render  the 
whole  architecturally  one  design.  This  is  much 
helped  by  extending  the  cream-coloured  coat  of 
lias  lime  rough-cast,  used  on  the  new  work,  over 
all  remaining  wall-surfaces  and  re-running  the 
cement-dressings.  The  old  garden  front  eleva- 
tion, with  its  two  bay-windows  syminietrically 
arranged,  is  now  extended  by  an  additional  bay 
of  the  same  design — the  centre  thereby  being 
shifted — and  gables  affording  extra  accommoda- 
tion in  the  roof  are  thrown  up  over  the  wall- 
spaces  between  the  bays.  By  reconstructing  the 
roof  over  the  old  house  to  line  with  the  new 
portion  another  floor  of  servants’  rooms  is 
obtained. 

From  above  the  garden-entrance,  a low  circular 
lower  containing  a cistern-room  is  carried  up, 
marking  the  point  where  the  change  of  direction 


in  the  garden  front  is  taken  by  the  billiard-room 
wing.  ■ 

A domed  conservatory  is  designed  for  the  end 
of  the  old  house,  having  a fountain  placed  cen-^ 
trally  with  the  glazed  doors  opening  from  the 
drawing-room.  f 

A conspicuous  feature  on  the  entrance  front  is 
the  main  tower,  thrown  forward  at  the  junction  of . 
the  new  building  with  the  old,  covering  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other.  The  cupola  onj 
this,  sheathed  with  copper,  will  form  an  observa^ 
tory  containing  an  8-in.  refractor  telescope,  which| 
with  the  observatory,  is  being  constructed  by  Sir 
Howard  Grubb,  of  Dublin.  | 

The  installation  for  electric-lighting  of  the 
house  is  being  carried  out  under  the  advice  and 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Massey  & Allpress,  I 
the  wiring  being  e.\ecuted  by  Messrs.  Strode.  ■ 
All  soil  drainage  and  plumbing  has  been 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Dent  & Ilellyer,  who  have 
also  supplied  and  fixed  the  water-closet  apparatus,' 
baths,  lavatories,  and  sinks.  | 

A supply  of  soft  water  is  secured  by  storing  the 
rain-water  in  a large  underground  tank,  with  a 
filtering-chamber;  thence  it  will  be  pumped  up  1 
by  electricity  to  a cistern,  for  distribution  to  the 
various  draw-offs.  Messrs.  F.  Edwards  & Soni 
are  responsible  for  the  hot-water  supply  from  the 
kitchen  boiler,  and  the  hot-water  heating  by  an. 
independent  boiler,  as  well  as  for  the  cooking- 
ranges  and  the  grates,  with  their  tiles  throughout."' 
Many  of  these  latter  are  arranged  as  ventilating 
grates,  discharging  fresh  warmed  air  into  the; 
rooms — extract  flues  also  being  provided.  f 

The  smoke-flues  of  the  best  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor  arc  continueil  downwards  to  admit 
of  their  being  swept  from  the  basement.  ^ 

Ix)cks  and  door  furniture  are  supplied  by  Mr. 
Jas.  Gibbons.  The  stained  glass  is  by  Mr.  C.  E.' 
Tute,  and  the  plain  lead-glazing  by  Mr.  J.' 
Jennings.  Messrs.  Waygood  have  put  up  the 
lifts,  and  Mr.  F.  Izant  the  electric  bells  and 
alarms.  Marble  work  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Lovelock.  Messrs.  Thurston  are  building  the 
billiard-table  to  a special  design.  ^ 

With  the  exception  of  a staircase  from  Mr. 
Ileymann,  of  Hamburg,  all  the  oak-work  and 
plaster-ceilings  in  the  hall  are  being  carried  out 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Knox,  who  is  also  executing  other 
carved  work.  Messrs.  Geo.  Candler  & Sons,  of' 
Brixton,  are  the  general  contractors,  the  architect 
being  hlr.  Walter  Millard.  1 


RESTORATION  OF  THE  CHANCEL, 
CANEWDON  CHURCH,  ESSEX.  | 

The  present  work  consists  in  the  restoration  of 
the  chancel  only.  Before  beginning  the  worl^ 
every  piece  of  stone  that  appeared  to  be  soundi 
was  provisionally  marked  with  a red  cross ; the 
result  has  been  that  most  of  the  original  tracery- 
has  been  preserved,  and  all  the  most  interesting: 
pieces  of  masonry  throughout. 

The  east  end  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  as  it  was 
in  a dangerous  condition,  and  temporarily  sup-i 
ported  on  the  north  side  of  the  east  window  by 
a great  brick  buttress.  A new  arch  has  been  built, 
across  the  entrance  to  the  chancel ; this  arch  is 
15  ft.  6 in.  wide  and  21  ft.  high.  The  piscina, 
and  sedilia  have  been  uncovered,  restored,  and 
brought  forward  to  the  new  plaster  face.  The 
old  door  to  the  vestry  has  also  been  uncovered  and 
brought  forward.  The  upper  part  of  the  northi 
and  south  walls  have  been  rebuilt  in  cement,  to 
receive  the  new  roof. 

The  old  roof  has  been  entirely  removed,  as  it 
was  in  a very  rotten  condition.  The  new  roof  is 
open  to  the  ridge ; the  principals,  purlin*,*; 
cornice,  &c.,  are  in  pitch-pine,  unvarnished  ;_the 
common  rafters  are  in  fir,  stained  light  oak,  sized 
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window  in  the  south  wall  distinct  remains  of  a.  Mr.  Nathan  Kemp,  of  Rochford,  Essex,  was 
leper  window  were  found.  The  lower  portion  of  | the  builder. 

this  window  is  now  opened  out  to  within  | Messrs.  Joseph  Chater  & Sons,  London,  did 

I ft.  lo  in.  of  the  chancel  floor,  and  restored  as  ! the  whole  of  the  glazing  for  windows. 

it  was  originally.  Various  pieces  of  an  old!  W.  Hargreaves  Raffles. 

painted  stone  monument  were  found  in  the  east ' 

wall,  buried  in  the  heart  of  the  wall.  These  DESIGN  FOR  NEW  WEST  FRONT, 
remains  have  been  put  together,  as  far  as  possible,  ' ST.  PHILIP’S,  CLERKENWELL. 
and  built  into  the  south  wall.  i This  design,  which  is  not  as  yet  carried  out,  is 


d varnished  ; the  boarding  is  stained  dark  oak. 
le  floor  has  been  raised  to  the  required  levels, 
d is  covered  with  small  red  tiles,  with  a double 
jcolate  and  black  border.  The  choir  seats  are 
be  made  of  deal,  stained  green  and  varnished  ; 
! crosses  on  the  bench-ends  are  bright  red,  and 
i angels  in  oak.  The  altar  and  reredos  are  in 
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intended  to  be  executed  in  a red  stone  {such  as 
MansBeld,  or  some  stone  of  similar  quality  and 
colour),  with  bands  and  dressing  of  green-tinted 
stone  ; the  porch  to  be  in  red  brick  and  a grey 
stone,  with  a richly-coloured  majolica  doorway. 
The  spandrels  above  the  window  to  be  in  white 
majolica,  in  the  style  of  della  Robbia  ware  ; the 
whole  intended  to  form  an  effective  combination 
in  constructive  polychromy.  The  drawing  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.* 

The  Ari  Journal  commences  with  an  article  by 
M.  Jean  Bernac  on  M.  Tony  Robert-Fleury  and 
his  works,  with  some  interesting  illustrations, 
including  a facsimile  from  a pen-sketch  by  the 
artist,  hir.  E.  G.  Kitton  writes  an  article  on 
Rickmansworth,  with  some  very  pretty  sketches 
by  himself,  and  a whole-page  illustration  of  a 
street  scene  in  the  small  Buckinghamshire  town, 
with  the  church  in  the  background.  An  article  on 
“ Ancient  and  Modern  Dancing”  is  illustrated  by 
some  representations  of  dances  from  Greek  vases. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Art  Journal  is 
devoted  to  the  works  of  Sir  K.  Burne-Jones,  and 
contains  a number  of  beautiful  illustrations  from 
his  paintings.  The  literary  portion  is  supplied  by 
Mrs.  Ady,  and  has  the  merit  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  writer’s  subject,  though  its  critical  tone  may 
be  called  rather  too  optimistic ; in  other  words, 
she  sees  all  the  painter's  merits  and  nothing  of  his 
restrictions. 

The  Sltuiio  commences  with  the  review  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  William  Stott,  “ of  Oldham  ” {as  he 
chooses  to  designate  himself),  by  Mr.  R.  A.  M. 
Stevenson.  “ Some  of  the  reproductions  from 
sketches  go  to  show  that  Mr.  Stott  can  draw  the 
nude  figure  when  he  chooses,  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  evidence  to  the  contrary  of  many  of  his 
paintings.  The  account  is  prefaced  by  a full- 
paged  reproduction  of  the  “Awakening  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Rose,”  which  was  in  the  last 
Academy,  and  which  certainly  gives  more  promise 
than  any  previous  work  by  the  artist  that  we  have 
seen.  An  article  on  “The  Secessionists  of  Ger- 
many ” gives  some  information  in  regard  to  a 
group  of  artists  of  whom  not  much  is  known  in 
England.  An  article  on  “ The  Artistic  Decora- 
tion of  Cloth  Book-covers,”  by  Mr.  Gleeson 
White,  is  accompanied  by  some  original  and  ex- 
ceedingly piquant  designs  by  various  artists. 

The  Architectural  Record  includes  an  article  on 
the  “Influence of  the  Early  Renaissance  on  Paint- 
ing,” by  Mr.  Banister  F.  Fletcher,  which  shows 
a great  deal  of  thought  and  observation  on  the 
subject,  and  is  largely  illustrated.  “The  Influence 
of  the  French  School  on  Architecture  in  the  United 
States  ” is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Flagg.  Some  remarks  on  the  imitators  of  the  late 
Mr.  Richardson,  who  have  out-heroded  Herod  in 
copying  his  mannerisms,  we  quite  concur  in,  and 
it  is  hoped  they  will  receive  the  attention  of  the 
culprits  referred  to. 

The  Antiquary  includes  an  article  entitled 
“ More  about  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,”  which,  how- 
ever, deals  with  incidents  connected  with  the 
cathedral  rather  than  with  the  building  itself. 
The  same  issue  contains  No.  XV.  of  Mr. 
llaverfield’s  “(Quarterly  Notes  on  Roman  Britain,” 
and  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  on  English 
glass-making  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Ilulme. 

The  Fortnightly  {which  appears  for  the  first 
time  with  no  editor’s  name  on  its  cover)  contains 
a short  article  by  Mrs.  Meynell  on  “Symmetry 
and  Incident  ” which  we  commend  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  “the  higher  criticism”  in  art, 
as  an  article  quite  above  the  general  run  of 
art-criticism  articles  in  magazines.  It  is  a short 
consideration  of  the  relative  value  of  symmetrical 
and  picturesque  design,  as  represented  by  Greek 
and  Japanese  art  respectively.  Mrs.  Meynell  says, 
indeed,  what  we  have  maintained  ever  since  the 
Japanese  craze  begun;  that  Japaneseart  in  compari- 
son with  Greek  art  is  “ local,  provincial,  remote, 
incapable  of  equal  companionship  with  a world  that 
has  Greek  art  in  its  own  history — that  has  Pericles 
‘ to  its  father.’  ” There  is  not  a touch  of  bigotry 
in  Mrs.  Meynell’s  article  ; she  is  fully  alive  to  the 
merit  of  Tajianese  work  ; she  sees  “how  delicate 
Incident  may  look  when  Symmetry  has  grown 
vulgar  ” ; but  she  also  sees  that  Symmetry  is  the 
higher.  We  have  always  known  th-it  this  percep- 
tion must  return  again,  but  Mrs.  Meynell’s  is  the 
first  utterance  of  it  that  we  have  noticed.  The 


* The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  anything  in 
the  contents  of  the  current  magazines  which  is  of  special 
interest  to  our  reader,  with  occasional  brief  criticisms  on 
the  views  expressed  in  such  articles.  When  a magazine 
which  has  been  sent  to  us  is  not  noticed,  it  is  because  that 
number  contains  nothing  that  it  Is  within  our  province  to 
comment  upon. 


same  number  {an  unusually  excellent  one)  con- 
tains articles  on  “Venetian  Missals,”  by  Mr. 
Herbert  P.  Horne  ; a most  interesting  piece  of 
logical  reasoning  by  Sir  Robert  Ball  on  the 
question  of  “ The  Possibility  of  Life  in  Other 
Worlds  ” ; and  an  article  by  Mr.  Riicker  on 
Helmholtz,  in  the  course  of  which  the  writer 
touches  on  the  often-made  comparison  between 
music  and  architecture,  but  in  a more  scientific 
spirit  than  usual ; — 

“The  selection  of  a series  of  notes  which  were 
a posteriori  found  to  obey  certain  natural  laws,  was 
voluntary.  The  scale  itself  is  not  natural,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  not  a necessary  consequence  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ear.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  product  of 
artistic  invention.  Music  is  thus  not  a mere  branch  of 
mechanics,  but  an  art.  The  architect  and  the  com- 
poser alike  deal  with  materials  which  are  subject  to 
mechanical  laws,  but  they  are  alike  free  to  fashion 
from  these  forms  determined  not  by  calculation,  but 
by  the  sense  of  beauty." 

In  the  Contempora-^y  Review  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  in  an  article  on  “The  Amalgamation 
of  Ixmdon,”  blows  the  trumpet  of  progress  in 
his  most  vigorous  style,  in  jubilation  over  the 
proposed  extinction  of  the  historic  “City,”  which 
he  regards  as  a solution  of  the  municipal  problem 
that  cannot  long  be  delayed.  There  are  two  sides 
to  that  question. 

In  the  Rex'ue  Ghicrale  (Brussels)  will  be  found 
the  very  eloquent  article  on  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen  at  Vienna,  by  Herr  William  Ritter. 

The  Century  contains  an  article  by  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer  on  “The  Churches  of  Provence,”  with 
a whole  collection  of  charming  sketches  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Pennell.  It  is,  of  course,  rather 
of  interest  to  the  general  reader  than  to  the 
architect.  The  series  on  “Old  Dutch  Masters” 
is  represented  this  month  only  by  an  engraving  of 
the  portrait  of  Paul  Potter  by  Van  der  Heist. 
The  new  life  of  Napoleon,  which  starts  in  this, 
number  is  accompanied  by  a number  of  illustra- 
trations  of  scenes,  houses  and  rooms  connected 
with  Napoleon's  early  days. 

In  Harper  the  only  article  of  artistic  interest 
is  one  entitled,  “An  Artist's  Impressions  of 
Rajpootana,”  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Weeks,  with  illus- 
trations by  the  artist,  which  include  some  archi- 
tectural sketches. 

In  Scribner  Mr.  II.  G.  Prout  continues  his 
excellent  article  on  “ English  Railroad  Methods,” 
an  article  which  is  highly  complimentary  to  the 
management  and  personnel  of  English  railroads, 
and  shows  a degree  of  insight  and  correct  ob- 
servation very  unusual  among  foreign  critics  on 
this  subject.  It  contains  some  good  illustrations  of 
viaducts,  English  roadside  stations,  &c. 

In  the  English  Illustrated  an  article  on 
“ Popular  Art,”  by  Mr.  Mason  Jackson,  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  work  of  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
whose  works  {a  good  many  of  which  are  illus- 
trated) are  perhaps  among  the  very  best  examples 
of  that  type  of  art  which,  while  apoealing  mainly 
to  popular  tastes,  preserves  always  a certain 
amount  of  dignity  and  power. 

In  Longman's  Magazine  Sir  Benjamin  Richard- 
son tells  us,  in  a paper  originally  read  at  the 
Grindelwald  Conference,  “How  to  Make  the 
Most  of  Life,"  in  regard  to  preserving  the  best 
he-althiness  of  bo<ly  and  mind ; a subject  of 
interest  to  men  of  all  professions.  The  parallel, 
however,  between  the  engine  which  did  not  wear 
out  and  the  men  who  did,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
difference,  is  rather  far-fetched,  and  can  hardly 
be  accepted  as  serious  argument. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Mr.  Lacon 
Watson,  in  a short  article  on  “ The  Specialist,” 
concludes  with  a contrast  between  specialism  in 
science  and  art.  That  a number  of  scientists 
should  have  contributed  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  electric  light,  he  observes,  does  not  distress 
us  ; “ but  it  does  appeal  to  our  artistic  taste,  that 
a painting  or  sculpture,  or  even  a piece  of  archi- 
tecture, should  be  executed  under  the  informing 

spirit  of  one  man Salisljury  Cathedral 

owes  much  of  its  charm  to  being  almost  entirely 
the  work  of  a single  architect.’’  This  is  better 
good  sense  on  the  subject  than  we  often  read  in 
a magazine. 

In  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  Mr.  Walter  Besant 
continues  his  articles  on  Westminster,  illustrated 
by  Mr.  W.  Patten,  who  seems  to  have  chosen 
{perhaps  wisely)  to  illustrate  bits  and  corners  of 
the  Abbey  which  are  not  popularly  known,  rather 
than  its  more  familiar  asj^cts.  Mr.  Clinch’s 
article  on  “Christ’s  Hospital  ” is  accomi)anied  by 
some  very  interesting  reproductions  ol  old  en- 
gravings showing  portions  of  the  school  as  it 
existed  in  former  days. 

In  the  Neiv  Reviezu  Mr.  Dolman  gives  the 
second  of  his  articles  on  “Municipalities  at 
Work,”  dealing  in  this  article  with  Manchester. 
He  speaks  quite  rightly  in  praise  of  the  energy  of 


the  Manchester  Corporation,  as  shown  in  th« 
operations  both  at  Thirlmere  and  in  the  case 
the  Canal,  and  in  regard  to  the  latter  he  isr 
doubt  right  in  saying  lh.it  unless  the  Corporatk 
had  taken  it  up  and  made  themselves  partial 
responsible  the  Canal  would  probably  not  ha' 
been  carried  out  at  all  : hut  whether  in  so  doii 
they  have  benefited  Manchester  is  a questii 
which  must  be  left  to  the  future. 

Blackwood  contains  an  article  on  “ Clu 
Homes  for  Unmarried  Working-men,"  whii 
may  be  of  interest  to  our  artisan  readers. 

We  have  received  the  fourteenth  number 
Pictures  from  Punchy  including  a great  mai 
very  excellent  specimens  of  Keene's  drawings  ai 
some  of  Leech’s  historically  interesting  satires  < 
“ Bloomerism.” 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Londi 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  I 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  John  Hutto 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Australian  IVoads  for  Paving. — The  Finan 
Committee  reported  as  follows,  the  recommend 
tion  being  agreed  to — 

“On  October  16  the  Council  referred  it  to  t 
Finance  Committee  to  consider  whether  the  term 
years  for  which  loans  are  now  granted  to  \'eslri 
and  District  Bo.ards  for  hard-wood  paving  may  n 
properly  be  extended,  on  account  of  the  great 
durability  of  that  wood  as  compared  with  the  s< 
wood  hitherto  in  use.  It  is  only  a few  )’ears  a, 
that  the  woods  now  known  in  the  London  market 
jarrah  and  karri  were  introduced  from  Australia 
very  desirable  woods,  from  their  hard  texture,  i 
paving  purposes  in  place  of  the  pine  and  d« 
hitherto  in  use.  which  are  of  a softer  nalui 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  jarrah  and  karri  woo 
are  much  the  hardest,  and  presumably  will  therefo 
last  the  longest,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  either 
these  woods  has  been  tested  in  I'.ngland  for  pavii 
purposes  for  so  long  a period  as  ten  years,  altliou| 
it  is  thought  from  inspection  of  jarrah  wood  whl 
has  been  laid  down  for  some  time  that  it  w 
probably  last  ten  years.  We  are  therefore  of  opinii 
that  no  sufficient  test  has  yet  been  made  of  t^ 
period  for  which  these  woods  will  last,  and  that  ip 
undesirable  at  present  to  fix  any  definite  number 
years  over  which  the  repayment  of  loans  for  pavii 
with  such  woods  should  besi>read,  but  that  it  shou 
be  left  to  the  Committee  as  heretofore  to  consid 
each  application  upon  its  own  merits,  it  being  unde 
stood  that  the  Committee  will  give  the  Vestries  ai 
District  Boards  the  full  benefit  of  any  e.Mensii 
of  term  which  the  circumstances  admit  of.  V 
recommend — 

‘ Th.nt  for  the  present  no  definite  perioil  he  fixed  1 
repayment  of  loans  for  jarrah  or  k.nrri  wood-pa\ing.'  " 

The  Ne-n  Building  Act  and  the  Building  A 
Committee. — The  report  of  the  General  Purpos 
Committee  contained  the  following  paragrap 
the  recommendation  being  agreed  to  without  d 
cussion — 

“The  consolidation  and  amendment  of  the  I: 
relating  to  streets  and  buildings  in  London  by  l 
Act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  rendt 
necessary  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  order 
reference  to  the  Building  Act  Committee.  That  Loi 
mitlee  has  submitted  to  us  a new  form  of  order  pi 
pared  after  careful  consideration,  which  in  our  opini 
is  in  all  respects  suitable  for  the  purpose.  "T 
alteration  is,  as  will  be  seen,  one  of  form  and  not 
substance,  the  consolidation  of  the  law  into  one  j 
of  Parliament  enabling  the  order  of  reference  to 
made  somewhat  more  concise.  We  recommend— 

* That  the  order  of  reference  to  the  Ituildins  A'U  Co 
mittee  he  as  follows— The  Committee  shall  consist  ofi 
less  than  ten  and  not  more  than  twelve  members.  T 
London  Building  .Act  and  all  matters  arising  ntU  of 
shall  stand  referred  to  the  Committee.  In  the  fo!lov4 
matters  the  Committee  shall  exercise  the  powers  of  I 
Council— Construction  ofbuildings  ; Special  and  tempiwl 
buildings  .and  wooden  structures  ; Rights  of  building  a 
adjoining  owners  ; Dangerous  and  neglected  structim 
Sky-signs ; Storing  of  wood  and  timber ; Prcveiw 
obstructions  in  streets  (Section  199) ; District  Survt?^ 
except  as  regards  permanent  appnintmetu,  di-mis-. 
alterations  of  districts,  or  mode  of  payment.  I'pon 
other  matters  arising  under  the  Act,  the  Conimiiiee  sh 
report  to  the  Council.  The  Committee  shall  enforcc- 
by-laws  made  by  the  Council  with  respect  to  the  vark 
mailers  referred  or  delegated  to  the  Committee,  and  ® 

E repare  and  submit  to  the  Council  for  approval  such  otJ 
y-laws  with  respect  thereto  as  may  seem  expedient.  T 
Commillec  shall  have  power  to  take  necessary  legal  p 
ceedings  under  the  Act,  but  shall  not  prosecute  an  appi 
to  the  High  Court  without  the  sanction  of  the  Couw 
The  Committee  shall  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Cour 
under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  i8gi.  The  Co 
mittee  may  direct  the  seal  of  the  Council  to  he  alfixea 
such  licences,  consents,  sanctions,  approvals,  or  noticM 
may  be  granted  or  given  by  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  I 
Council.  The  Committee  may  meet  as  often  as  )nay_ 
necessary  when  the  Council  is  in  recess,  and  at  any  iiiceli 
so  held,  as  well  as  at  any  meeting  held  so  ne.arly  before  I 
recess  that  it  is  impracticable  to  take  up  a report  bef 
the  Council  adjourns  for  the  recess,  the  Committee  H 
have  power  to  grant  or  refuse  any  application  made  to’ 
Council  under  the  Building  Act,  and  generally  to  .act 
behalf  of  the  Council  in  relation  to  the  matters  included 
(he  Committee's  order  of  reference ; provided  that  ' 


itiee  shall  act  only  upon  such  decisions  as  are 
lously  arrived  at  by  the  members  present.  All  such 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Council  at  its  first  meeting 
recess.'  " 

\i  Compulsory  Purchase  of  Trannvays. — In 
Jlance  with  special  notice  required  by  the 
“ie,  Mr.  Edwin  Jones  (Chairman  of  the  High- 
Committee)  moved  “ («)  That  a notice  in 
g,  under  the  seal  of  the  Council,  be  served 
lijthe  London  Tramways  Company,  requiring 
^:ompany  to  sell  to  the  London  County 
:il,  under  the  conditions  and  in  the  manner 
jled  by  Section  43  of  the  Tramways  Act, 

I the  whole  of  the  tramways,  works,  and 
ujtaking  authorised  by  the  Metropolitan  Street 
ijways  (Extension,  &c.)  Order,  1873,  and  the 
?J:o,  Peckham,  and  Greenwich  Street  Tram- 
(Extension)  Order,  1873,  as  confirmed  by 
etropolitan  Tramways  Orders  Confirmation 
^]S73-  (<'')  That  the  clerk  be  instructed  to 

to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  its  approval  to 
rms  of  the  foregoing  resolution,  and  to  serve 
^tice  tlierein  referred  to  so  soon  as  the 
of  Trade  shall  have  signified  its  approval, 
hat  it  be  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee 
|e  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  the  insertion 
Council’s  Money  Bill  of  the  year  1S95  of  a 
empowering  the  Council  to  raise  the  money 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  said 
^ays,  works,  and  undertaking.”  He  said  it 
proposal  to  purchase  two  miles  of  trams 
ing  from  Kennington  Park-road  to  Great 
-street  in  the  Old  ICent-road.  Although 
as  only  a small  portion  of  the  line,  it  was  a 
mportant  section,  inasmuch  as  two  impor- 
betions  branched  from  it.  The  other  por- 
t the  line,  about  seventeen  miles,  would  fall 
about  four  years.  He  did  not  anticipate 
j>position  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the 
|il. 

Benn,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion, 
division  the  voting  was— P'or  the  motion, 
igainst,  4. 

’er  Bridge  {Southern  Approach)  Bill, — 
int  report  of  the  Parliamentary  and 
vements  Committees  reported  that  they  had 
ded  on  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of 
ir  g,  referring  it  to  them  to  consider  and 
to  the  Council  what  further  steps  it  was 
ole  that  the  Council  should  take  in  con- 
with  the  Tower  Bridge  (Southern 
ich)  Bill,  the  inquiry  to  include  also  the 
n of  route.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as 
nidesirableness  of  forming  the  approach,  and, 
9 considered  the  alternative  routes  which 
■en  suggested,  as  well  as  the  line  of  approach 
■ has  been  submitted  to  Parliament,  they 
^trongly  of  opinion  that  the  latter  line 
be  adhered  to.  The  question  of  the  form 
:h  the  Bill  should  be  again  presented  to 
lent  had  also  engaged  their  attention,  and 
artful  consideration  they  had  come  to  the 
■ion  that  the  best  course  would  be  to 
ce  the  Bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  left  the 
of  Commons.  They  recommended — 
hat  the  line  of  route  previously  decided 
y tlie  Council  for  the  southern  approach  to 
Wer  Bridge  he  adhered  to.  (2)  That  the 
^ reintroduced  in  the  next  Session  in  the 
1 which  it  was  passed  by  the  Plouse  of 
3ns  and  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  in 
894.” 

recommendations  of  the  Committee  were 
1 after  discussion  on  two  amendments. 
Council  adjourned  after  transacting  other 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 
— We  have  received  the  Report  of  the  Birming- 
ham Architectural  Association,  from  which  we 
learn  that  a class  of  design  has  been  started  in 
connexion  with  the  Association,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Bidlake  ; and  also  that  some  new  and 
satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  permanent  use  of  a room,  for  cen- 
tralising the  work  of  the  Association.  The 
Report  is  accompanied  by  some  sketches  by  Mr. 
Bewlay  of  some  of  the  places  visited  during  an 
excursion  to  Broadway. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  in 
the  Rooms,  114,  West  Campbell-street — the 
President,  Mr.  A.  N.  Paterson,  in  the  . chair 
— when  Mr.  J.  Kennedy  Hunter  (Messrs. 
Morris  & Hunter,  Ayr)  delivered  a lecture  en- 
titled “On  Tramp,”  being  the  description  of 
tours  in  Northamptonshire,  from  Kettering  as  a 
centre,  undertaken  in  September  of  this  year. 
Photographs  from  Mr.  Hunter's  camera  of  many 
interesting  parish  churches,  and  some  domestic 
work,  were  exhibited  by  means  of  limelight,  the 
lecturer  adding  a running  commentary.  Among 
others,  views  were  shown  of  the  Eleanor  Cross  at 
Weekly  ; St.  Sepulchre’s,  at  Northampton,  one 
of  the  few  circular  churches  in  England  ; the 
famous  Saxon  tower  of  Earls  Barton,  and  several 
different  views  of  Peterborough  Cathedral.  In 
concluding,  Mr.  Hunter  recommended  Northamp- 
tonshire as  a field  for  sketching  well  worth  a 
visit,  and  remarked  that  in  every  hamlet  work  is 
found  which  will  repay  close  and  intelligent 
study,  He  advised  those  going  sketching  to  have 
a definite  scheme  of  work  mapped  out  before 
leaving. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers 
•ly  “The  Junior  Engineering  Society”). 

Alexander  Siemens,  M.Inst.C.E.,  of 
•ich,  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  this 
Gon  for  session  1894-5,  in  succession  to 
VVolfe  Barry,  C.B.,  V.-P.Inst.  C.E.  ; and 
sliver  his  Presidential  Address  on  p'riday 
i6th  inst.,  at  the  Westminster  Palace 


(IoiTespout»encc. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


THE  COUNTV  COUNCIL  AND  THE 
NEW  RIVER  COMPANY. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  October  27  is  a report  of 
the  Parks  Committee  of  the  County  Council  respect- 
ing a notice  from  the  New  River  Company  requiring 
alterations  to  be  made  in  the  flushing  apparatus  at 
Waterlow  Park.  Apparently  the  County  Council 
is  unaware  of  its  rights.  The  water  supply  in 
question  is  not  a supply  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
as  a consequence  the  County  Council  has  a right  to 
be  supplied  by  meter,  and  when  so  supplied  the 
New  River  Company  will  have  no  right  whatever  to 
interfere  with  the  fittings.  The  charge  for  water 
will  probably  be  very  much  less  than  by  rate  ; we 
usually  find  it  about  one-fourth. 

Apparently  it  is  not  generally  known  in  London 
that  the  companies  are  compelled  to  supply  water 
by  meter  for  other  than  domestic  purposes  at  a rate 
provided  by  their  Acts  of  Parliament.  In  the  Act  of 
one  of  the  companies,  however,  the  price  is  omitted, 
and  this  company  charges  what  it  pleases,  but  we 
think  a refusal  to  pay  if  followed  by  an  application 
by  the  company  to  a Court  of  Law  would  result  in 
the  Court  giving  judgment  for  a merely  reasonable 
rate.  At  any  rate,  the  New  River  Company  is  not 
in  this  position,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  the  County 
Council  can  demand  a supply  of  water  by  meter,  and 
there  is  a simple  and  inexpensive  method  of  enforcing 
its  demand.  T.  A.  Eadon, 

becretary,  Water  Carriage  Engineering  Co. 


east  walk  about  3 ft,  lower  than  the  others,  following 
he  then  fall  of  the  ground  eastwards. 

V.  The  Norman  arches  in  the  east  walls  of  the 
aisles  are  not  in  the  middle,  showing  thereby  that 
the  turrets  on  either  side  are  contemporary. 

VI.  These  turrets,  from  the  analogy  of  other 
Norman  Benedictine  churches  (c.g.,  Gloucester. 
Durham,  Peterborough),  must  have  flanked  the 
chord  of  the  apse,  the  high  altar  standing  e-xactiy 
where  the  apology  for  one  does  at  present. 

VII.  The  door  just  east  of  the  present  vestry 
must  have  opened  into  the  sacristy,  a perfectly  con- 
venient site  with  relation  to  tlie  high  altar  in  this 
position,  but  highly  incongruous  if  fliis  was  only  the 
nave  of  the  church. 

VIII.  The  present  transepts,  I believe,  replace 
two  flanking  towers — the  building  being  of  similar 
ground-plan  to  Exeter  Cathedral— and  mark  the 
boundary  between  nave  and  choir.  They  are  very 
similar  to  the  choir  transepts  at  York,  whied  replaced 
flanking  towers  of  an  earlier  structure. 

IX.  The  central  tower,  like  the  transepts,  is  ot 
such  late  work  (James  I, ) that  all  idea  of  a monastic 
church  bad  long  passed  away.  -As  the  apse  and  Lady 
Chapel  had  been  destroyed,  it  was  built  to  complete 
a mutilated  design  as  far  as  possible. 

X.  There  is  a rise  of  about  18  in.  in  the  plinth  east 
of  the  sacristy  doorway.  This  could  not  be,  owing 
to  the  rise  of  the  ground — for  we  know  it  fell 
towards  the  east — but  must  be  from  the  internal  rise 
to  the  high  altar.  Prior  Birdc's  chantry  occupies  the 
post  of  honour  beside  the  high  altar,  as  might  be 
expected,  he  being  practically  the  refounder  of  the 
church. 

There  are  many  other  points — trifling  in  them- 
selves and  almost  impossible  to  describe  on  paper — 
that  confirm  my  theory,  and  I have  never  met  with 
any  that  upset  it.  Reginald  A.  Cayley. 

Bath,  November  5,  1894. 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — The 
ion  of  Civil  Engineers  is  building  new 
s.  but  these  will  not  be  ready  until  a year 
In  the  meantime  arrangements  have  been 
3y  which  the  old  meeting-room  can  be 
Irom  a temporary  entrance  in  Great  George- 
The  members  will  assemble  next  Tuesday, 
imst.,  to  hear  the  inaugural  address  of  the 
sident.  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  and 
ss  the  ceremony  of  presenting  the  prizes  and 
^hs  awarded  for  papers  read  last  session. 

. - E li^VDE.— The  briskness  in  this  trade  still 
I.'  P'  . Brices  are  being  discussed  and  will 
fixed  for  the  coming  year.  A moderate 
|9  IS  anticipated,  but  one  that  will  not  dis- 
trade  or  invite  competition. 


BATH  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

Sir, — In  the  paper  on  this  building  in  the  Builder 
of  November  3,  the  writer  has  adopted  the,  to  me, 
untenable  theory  that  the  present  church  is  but  the 
nave  of  the  earlier  one  of  Bishop  de  Villula,  and 
that  the  original  transepts,  choir,  <ic. , lay  further  to 
the  east,  and  have  been  completely  destroyed. 

Some  years  ago  I made  a careful  study  of  the 
existing  building,  and  by  the  comparison  of  it  with 
others  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  I arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions,  which  I incorporated  in  a 
paper  on  “Church  Doorways,”  read  before  the  Bath 
Field  Club,  December  12,  1888. 

I.  On  the  south  side  of  the  church  there  are 
three  doorways  (one  in  the  second  bay  from  the  west, 
and  the  others  in  the  two  bays  east  of  the  transept). 

II.  The  first-mentioned,  from  its  position,  must 
have  faced  the  west  walk  of  the  cloister,  and  abutted 
on  the  abbot’s  bouse,  and  so  would  be  the  “ abbot’s 
door.” 

III.  The  present  vestry  door  is  the  corresponding 
one  facing  the  east  walk  (the  “ monks'  door  ”). 

IV.  I have  seen  a plan  (dated  1725)  that  gives  the 
square  of  the  cloister,  about  no  ft.  each  way,  and 
shows  the  following  peculiarities — viz.,  the  north 
walk  was  not  close  to  the  wall  of  the  church,  but 
beyond  the  present  transept,  and  was  connected 
with  the  abbot’s  and  monks’  doorways  by  short 
passages,  the  present  vestry  being  one,  i\qd  thq 


Sir, — In  your  interesting  though  short  account 
of  Bath  Abbey  Church  in  this  week’s  number  of 
your  paper,  you  state  that  the  flying  buttresses  to 
the  nave  were  added  under  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's 
restoration  of  the  church.  This  is  not  the  case,  as 
these  buttresses  were  erected  about  the  years  from 
1823  to  1834 — when  the  Corporation  of  Bath,  as 
then  patrons  of  the  living,  carried  out  a great 
restoration  of  the  church  and  its  surroundings,  at  a 
large  cost ; removing  also  many  houses  built  close 
against  the  edifice,  which  had  been  a disfigurement 
for  centuries,  and  thus  improving  the  approaches  to, 
and  the  appearance  of,  the  church.  In  1832  the 
patronage  was  transferred  from  the  Corporation  to 
the  Simeon’s  Trustees,  by  whom  it  is  now  held. 

J.  Davies. 


ACTION  OF  WATER  ON  GALVANISED 
IRON. 

Sir, — Has  “ G.  H.”  any  iron  connexions  attached 
to  his  galvanised  tank?  If  so,  this  would  probably 
account  for  the  apparent  destructive  action  of  the 
water ; or,  perhaps,  the  tanks  were  not  properly 
coated  with  zinc  in  the  first  place,  and  consequently 
some  unprotected  “ spots  ” of  iron  were  left  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  water  and  zinc.  When  zinc 
and  iron  are  placed  in  contact  in  water  containing 
mineral  salts  (especially  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
magnesium)  a galvanic  action  is  produced,  and  this 
is,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  ‘ ' G.  H.  's  ” trouble.  Some 
months  ago  I placed  an  iron  plate  in  a galvanised 
iron  pail  containing  sea-water,  and  in  the  course  of 
a few  days  the  zinc  had  disappeared  from  that  part 
of  the  pail  which  was  in  contact  with  the  water.  It 
the  destructive  action  is,  however,  due  merely  t3 
some  constituent  of  the  water,  it  would,  as  you  say 
be  impossible  to  answer  “ G.  H.’s  ” questions  with 
out  making  a chemical  examination  of  the  water. 

H.  H. 


‘WARNER  & CO.  z/. 

OTHERS.” 


GAV  AND 


Sir, — Permit  me  to  correct  an  error  in  your  report 
of  the  case  of  myself  and  another  versus  The  Dulwich 
Constitutional  Club,  which  appears  in  last  week's 
Builder.  The  judgment  was  entered  for  the 
plaintiffs,  with  costs  on  the  High  Court  scale,  and 
not  as  you  put  it.  Walter  Davies 

(BouLNOis  & Warner). 


ITbc  Stubent’s  (Tolumn. 

DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
SU  PPLY.— XIX. 

FIRE  service,  valves,  AND  METERS. 

nHE  details  necessary  for  the  provision  of 
an  efficient  fire  service  too  often  receive 
but  scanty  attention  in  waterworks  con- 
struction, especially  in  rural  districts.  The 
advantages  of  having  a powerful  stream  of  water, 
easily  put  into  requisition  and  capable  of  playing 
upon  any  portion  of  a building  in  a state  of  con- 
flagration, are  too  great  to  need  impressing  upon 
the  student.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  point 
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out  that  these  facilities  can  frequently  be  attained 
at  very  little  extra  cost  if  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments are  included  in  the  original  design  of  the 
waterworks,  whilst  the  cost  of  their  subs^uent 
provision  may  be  prohibitive.  The  principal 
points  to  be  kept  in  view  in  making  provision  for 
fire-service  are ; — 

1.  That  there  shall  be  a surplus  storage  of 
water  for  fire  extinction  over  and  above  that 
required  for  general  purposes,  and  always 
available. 

2.  Such  storage  to  be  at  a sufficient  elevation 
to  allow  of  the  water  being  forced  above  the  tops 
of  the  highest  buildings  in  the  district. 

3.  The  mains  and  distributing-pipes  to  be  of 
such  dimensions  as  to  allow  of  the  water  for  fire 
extinction  purposes  being  conveyed  through  them 
when  the  demand  for  water  for  other  purposes 
is  at  its  greatest. 

These  requirements  cannot  always  be  secured 
in  their  entirety,  but  they  indicate  the  lines  which 
must  be  kept  in  view.  The  surplus  storage  is 
usually  included  in  the  capacity  of  the  service- 
reservoir,  and  the  amount  to  be  allowed  for  must 
depend  upon  the  special  requirements  of  the 
district  under  consideration,  as  well  as  upon  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  engineer. 

Assume,  for  the  sake  of  example,  that  on  the 
grounds  of  probability  and  expediency,  only  one 
fire  at  the  same  time  in  the  district  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  that  the  probable  time  occupied  in 
extinguishing  the  fire  will  be  three  hours,  and 
that  one  jet,  50  ft.  high,  will  be  required. 
Theoretically  the  height  of  the  water  is-suing 
vertically  from  a jet  should  be  equal  to  the  head 
upon  the  jet,  but  the  resistance  of  the  air  causes  a 
considerable  reduction.  Experiments  show  that 
the  difference  between  the  theoretical  height  and 
the  actual  height  attained  by  a jet  of  water  varies 
approximately,  directly  as  the  square  of  the 
theoretical  height  and  inversely  as  the  diameter 
of  the  jet. 

Mr.  Box  (“Practical  Hydraulics gives  the 
following  formula — 


--  X -0125, 


WTiere  H = the  head  on  the  jet  in  feet, 

= the  difference  between  the  height  of  the 
head  and  the  height  of  the  jet, 

./  = diameter  of  the  jet  in  ^ of  an  inch. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  relations  that  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  an  available 
head,  a jet  of  special  diameter  corresponding  to 
that  particular  head  must  be  used.  Assuming 
an  available  head  of  70  ft.  at  the  point  under 
consideration,  then 

= 70  — 50. 

^ _ IP  X ■OI25_  ^ 


or  the  proper  diameter  of  jet  to  be  used,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  3 of  an  inch.  The  quantity 
of  water  discharged  by  a jet  with  a given  head 
depends  upon  the  form  of  the  jet  (see  Chap,  x,. 
Gauging  by  means  of  an  Orifice),  the  best  form 
being  that  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  the 
“vena  contracta  ” (fig.  51).  The  discharge 

p.  Si. 


through  this  form  of  jet  may  be  taken  as  '943  of 
the  theoretical  discharge  due  to  the  head. 
Applying  this  coefficient  to  the  formula 

Q = S'025  c a >/h.  

Q = S'025  X '943  X [(8)'h-  144  X 7854]  X Vzo. 

= '04856  cubic  feet  per  sec. 

= i8'2i  gals,  per  min. 

If  the  jet  is  required  to  play  for  three  hours, 
then  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  will  be 
iS'2i  X 60  X 3 = 3277'S  gallons.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  provide  surplus  storage 
capacity  in  the  service  reservoir  for,  say,  4,000 
gallons ; and  the  diameter  of  the  mains  and 
distributing  pipes  must  be  chosen  so  as  to  allow 
of  an  extra  quantity,  equal  to  i8'2i  gallons  per 
minute,  being  conveyed  through  them  when  the 
demand  for  water  for  other  purposes  is  at  its 
greatest. 

In  order  to  render  a fire-service  efficient,  it  is 


necessary  that  a sufficient  number  of  hydrants 
should  be  provided  upon  the  sy.stem,  the  situations 
being  selected  with  great  care,  so  that  each  may 
yield  the  maximum  of  efficiency.  They  should 
be  easily  accessible,  capable  of  rapid  manipulation, 
not  difficult  to  find  in  the  dark,  and  so  constructed 
as  not  to  be  affected  by  frost. 

In  designing  a waterworks  system,  the  available 
head  at  any  point  is  arrived  at  by  deducting  the 
loss  of  head  due  to  friction  in  the  pipes  from  the 
statical  head  at  that  point  (Chap.  .xi.).  It  must 
be  remembered  that  these  results  will  only  hold 
good  provided  that  the  system  is  water-tight, 
allowing  practically  no  waste.  Sir  Frederick 
Bramwell,  speaking  of  the  evils  of  waste,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, expounded  this  point  very  clearly ; — 
“Another  point  was  the  diminution  of  the  pres- 
sure in  the  pipes.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  an 
extra  amount  of  water  through  a given-sized  main, 
except  by  having  a greater  differential  pressure 
between  the  entering  end  and  the  delivery  end  of 
the  main.  The  entering  end  of  the  main  was 
fixed  by  a reservoir  or  a stand-pipe  level,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  increase  in  the  differential  pressure  must  be 
obtained  by  diminishing  the  pressure  at  the 
delivery  end.  What  was  the  result?  Any  hope 
of  using  the  water  for  hydrant  purposes,  for 
extinguishing  fires,  was  gone  ; there  was  no  pres- 
sure for  that.” 

The  two  principal  types  of  hydrants  or  fire- 
cocks are  the  sluice-valve  and  the  ball-hydrant. 
There  are  innumerable  forms  in  the  market,  but 
they  are  all  modifications  or  combinations  of 
these  two  types.  The  sluice  - valve  hydrant 
consists,  as  its  name  implies,  of  a sluice-valve 
connected  with  the  main,  with  a bend  attached  to 
its  outlet  fitted  at  its  upper  end  to  receive 
a stand-pipe  to  which  the  hose  is  fixed.  The 
stand  - pipe  is  either  fitted  to  the  hydrant 
by  a screw,  or  bayonet-joint.  The  stand-pipe 
is  sometimes  a fixed  pillar,  which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  easier  access  at  times  of  fire.  The  sluice- 
valve  is  the  best  form  of  hydrant,  but  entails  a 
heavier  first  expense  than  the  ball-hydrant.  A 
frost-cock,  which  may  be  automatic,  must  be 
attached  on  the  outlet  side  of  the  sluice-valves, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  water  which 
would  otherwise  remain  in  the  bend  (or  pillar) 
after  use. 

The  ball-hydrant,  patented  by  Messrs.  Bateman 
& Moore,  consists  of  a vulcanite  ball  contained  in 
a valve-box ; the  outlet  to  the  box,  which  is 
vertically  above  the  ball,  and  is  fitted  with  a 
leather  or  india-rubber  washer,  being  kept  con- 
stantly closed  while  the  water  in  the  main  is 
under  pressure,  by  the  ball,  which  is  lighter  than 
the  water,  being  forced  up  against  it.  The  stand- 
pipe is  attached  to  the  hydrant  by  means  of  a 
bayonet-joint ; and  the  valve  is  opened  by 
depressing  the  ball  by  means  of  a spindle  passing 
down  through  the  stand-pipe  and  worked  by  a 
crutch-handle.  Ball-hydrants  are  economical, 
and  work  exceedingly  well  with  moderate  heads. 
With  low  heads  they  are  apt  to  leak,  and  with 
high  heads  the  ball  is  liable  to  be  forced  out 
of  shape,  causing  leakage  when  it  takes  a new 
bearing  upon  its  seat.  Another  objection  is  caused 
by  the  suction  into  the  main  through  the  ball- 
hydrant,  when  the  former  is  being  emptied  of  any 
liquid  matter,  frequently  of  a filthy  nature,  which 
may  be  at  the  time  in  the  hydrant-chamber. 
Ball-hydrants  also  act  as  air-valves,  but  with  very 
doubtful  advantage,  on  account  of  the  large 
orifices,  which  allow  the  air  to  escape  so  rapidly, 
while  the  main  is  being  charged,  as  to  endanger 
the  pipes  by  shocks. 

Air-valves  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  the  air  which  constantly  accumulates  at  the 
highest  points  of  undulations  in  the  line  of  pipe, 
especially  where  such  points  are  situated  above 
the  hydraulic  mean  gradient  (see  Chap.  xi.). 
They  are  either  automatic,  in  which  case  they  are 
identical  with  the  ball-hydraunt  except  that  the 
aperture  which  serves  for  the  escape  of  the  air 
is  much  smaller  (i  to  | in.  in  diameter) ; or  they 
consist  of  small  slop-cocks,  opened  and  closed  by 
hand. 

Sluice-valves  vary  little  in  form,  and  usually 
consist  of  a cast-iron  body  containing  a movable 
diaphragm  which  slides  vertically  between  grooves. 
The  sliding  faces  both  of  the  body  and  of  the 
movable  valve  should  be  made  of  gun-metal,  as 
well  as  the  screw  which  actuates  the  valve  and  the 
stuffing-box  gland  through  which  the  screw  works. 
It  is  best  to  obtain  them  with  spigot  and  socket 
ends  attached  by  means  of  bolts  and  nuts,  so  that 
they  can  be  removed  if  necessary  without  cutting 
the  pipes.  Sluice-valves  should  be  fixed  at  ail 
branches  in  a waterworks  system  ; and  the  mains 
?nd  branches  should  be  dhnded  up  into  easily- 


worked  sections  by  means  of  sluice-valves,  so 
each  section  may  be  isolated  from  the  rest  wit 
minimum  of  inconvenience  to  the  consul 
generally.  Sluice-valves  should  be  plentiful 
all  waterworks  systems,  and  it  is  false  econ 
to  attempt  to  make  a saving  by  reducing  t 
number. 

Water-meters  are  inserted  in  a line  of  pip( 
the  purpose  of  measuring  and  registering  the 
of  water  passing  through  them.  There  are 
types  — the  positive  and  the  inferential, 
positive  meter  measures  the  flow  of  watet 
causing  it  to  alternately  fill  and  empty  a vess 
known  capacity,  the  number  of  times  that 
process  takes  place  being  recorded  by  means 
clock-work  mechanism.  The  positive  met) 
subdivided  into  high  and  low-pressure  uieU 
the  Duncan,  Kennedy,  Frost,  _ Schbnhq 
Frager,  and  Kent  meters  representing  the  fori 
the  Parkinson  and  Tylor  representing  the  1 
class.  The  inferential  meter  consists  of  a cli^ 
through  which  the  water  flows,  containit 
wheel  with  vanes  or  discs  attached.  The  v 
in  passing  impinges  against  the  vanes  and  a 
the  wheel  to  revolve,  the  revolutions  beinf 
corded  as  in  the  positive  meter.  The  Sien 
Tylor,  and  Sporlon  meters  are  instances  of 
type.  The  mechanism  of  the  positive  met 
similar  to  that  of  the  cylinder  and  slide-valve 
high-pressure  steam-engine,  while  that  of 
inferential  meter  may  be  compared  to  a w 
wheel  or  turbine.  Messrs.  Turner  & Bright 
(“The  rrinciplesof  Waterworks  Engineen 
give  the  following  essentials  as  characteristii 
perfect  water-meter  : — 

1.  Accurate  registration  of  the  quantii 
water  passing  through  it,  whether  great  or  s 

2.  Ability  to  perform  its  work  without  ca 
a material  loss  of  head  in  the  supply-pipe. 

3.  Cheapness  and  simplicity. 

4 Ease  of  attachment  and  repairs. 

5.  Freedom  from  excessive  wear  of  the  ' 
ing  parts. 

Section  58  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
empowers  a Local  Authority  “ to  agree  will 
person  to  supply  water  by  measure,  and  as  I 
payment  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  rent  or  < 
wise  for  every  meter  piovided  by  lhem.”l 
question  as  to  whether  the  supply  of  wati 
domestic  use  should  be  charged  for  bymi 
has  been  largely  discussed.  There  is  a J 
feeling  against  this  method  on  sanitary  gre 
as  far  as  it  applies  to  houses  of  low  rental 
objection  raised  against  it  being  that  water! 
be  economised  at  the  expense  of  cleanlines 
health,  in  the  very  situations  where  these  i 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  general  comm 
Where  the  water  is  supplied  for  trade  or 
facturing  purposes  the  case  is  different, 
where  it  can  be  arranged,  the  sale  should  ' 
meter.  This  question  is  of  the  most  impo 
where  the  water  has  to  be  pumped. 

Meters  have  not  been  largely  introduce 
rural  districts,  although  they  can  be  appliei 
great  benefit  to  farm— especially  dairy^^ 
supplies.  In  a dairy-farm  where  the  m 
refrigerated,  the  consumption  of  water  fo 
purpose  alone  is  frequently  i,cxdo  gals,  a da] 

As  the  size  of  the  pipe  for  conveying  a ! 
of  water  to  any  premises  frequently  depend 
other  considerations  than  its  capacity  for  deli 
that  supply,  it  must  not  be  taken  as  the  gai 
the  meter  to  be  insetted  on  its  line, 
following  table,  which  refers  to  Siemens’  Ir 
lial  Meter,  will  be  found  useful  in  deciding 
the  size  of  meter  applicable  in  any  par 
case : — 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

ih 

8 
9 


>3 

14 


Delivcr>'  in  Gals,  per  H 


50  ft.  Head. 


150  ft. 


150 

300 

600 

1,500 

2,200 

3.000 

4.000 
6,000 
8,300 

13,400 

18,500 

27.000 
45t^^^ 

70.000 

90.000 


5.' 

7.' 

10, 

14. 

23. 

32. 

46, 

77. 

120, 

t54. 


It  is  always  better  to  allow  a safe  im 
deciding  upon  the  size  of  a met€r.  Wh 
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; expensive,  either  on  account  of  pumping 
re  it  is  purchased  by  measure  by  the  under- 
.n  the  first  instance,  it  will  be  found  a wise 
ion  to  insert  meters  on  all  large  connexions 
eck  upon  waste  and  undue  consumption, 
the  consumer  is  not  to  be  charged  by 


OBITUAR  Y. 

P.  G.  Hamiorton.  — Mr.  Philip  Gilbert 
ton,  the  editor  of  ihePorifolio,  died  on  Sunday 
ilia,  Parc  des  Princes.  Boulogne-sur-Seine,  at 
; of  sixty.  Among  his  principal  works 
t are  "A  Painter’s  Camp  in  the  High- 
“ Etchings  and  Etchers,"  “The  Graphic 
he  also  in  early  life  published  a work 
raldry.  Residing  for  some  time  in  Scotland, 
making  his  home  in  I'rance,  he  produced 
5 a volume  of  verse,  “The  Isle  of  Loch 
and  other  Poems,’’  with  illustrations  by 
',  and  subsequently  contributed  to  the  Fine 
)uc.rteylv  Review,  the  Fortiiightly  ML\^azinc, 

; Siilurday  Revmo,  of  which  latter  journal  he 
ir  two  years— 1866-8— the  art  critic.  Mr. 
ton  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Burling- 
Lib,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers, 
cier  of  the  French  Academy,  and  of  other 
and  learned  societies. 

D.  A.  Lange.— Sir  D.  A.  Lange,  civil 
er.  of  Hyde  Park,  and  Hurstpierpoint.  died 
ily  on  the  2nd  inst.  The  deceased  was 
ted,  in  1858,  by  Said  Pasha,  Viceroy  of 
constructor  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  was  for 
^ears  Director  in  England  of  that  work,  on 
upletion  of  which  he  received  the  honour  of 
hood  from  the  Queen.  He  was  a Fellow  of 
Dyal  Geographical  Society,  of  the  Society  of 
laries,  and  of  a large  number  of  learned  Asso* 
s,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

GREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  MlDDLESRROUGH. 
first  of  a series  of  services  10  celebrate  the 
g of  St.  George's  Congregational  Church, 
;sbrough,  was  held  on  the  23rd  ult.  The 
igs  are  in  the  central  thoroughfare  of  the  town, 
ver  an  area  of  1,280  square  yards.  The  style 
’c  treatment  of  Early  Gothic.  The  church  is 
1 by  a large  arched  doorway  placed  at  the 
)f  the  tower  dividing  the  church  from  the 
buildings.  The  tower  is  16  ft.  square,  and 
.0  upwards  of  100  ft.  The  church  itself, 
is  cruciform  in  shape,  consists  of  nave, 
double  - gabled  transepts,  and  choir, 
lisles  are  low  and  the  windows  small, 
lighting  is  obtained  by  clearstory 
s and  large  openings  in  the  gables.  The 
re  barrel-shaped,  finished  inside  with  un- 
led  pitch-pine.  The  choir  is  placed  to  the 
he  end  being  apsidal,  and  is  divided  from  the 
ly  a moulded  arch.  The  floor  of  the  choir  is 
"above  that  of  the  nave,  stepped  for  the  stalls, 
Ipit  being  placed  at  one  side  of  the  choir-arch, 
iding-desk  on  the  other,  with  the  communion- 
ietween  the  two.  The  aisle  floors  are  laid  on 
blocks  set  in  concrete.  The  stalls,  both  of  the 
transepts,  and  choir,  are  of  pitch-pine,  shaped 
loulded,  and  give  a liberal  amount  of  space  to 
worshipper.  The  communion  railings,  com- 
n table,  and  pulpit  are  of  oak  and  pitch-pine. 
Ily  designed.  The  ground  floor  provides 
modation  for  586  adults,  and  a small  gallery 
:ed  across  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave,  pro- 
seats for  other  seventy.  The  whole  of  the 
ws  are  filled  with  tinted  cathedral  glass  in  lead 
!.  A roomy  organ-chamber  is  provided  on 

Sorth  side  of  the  choir,  which  has  arched 
igs  both  into  the  choir  and  north  transept 
• church.  Special  exits  have  been  provided, 
buildings  for  the  Sunday-school  and  social 
ire  placed  alongside  the  church,  and  front  into 
:'s-road  and  Pelham-street.  having  entrances 
cits  from  both.  Including  the  basement,  these 
Igs  are  three  stories  in  height.  There  are  si.x 
•ooms  and  recreation-rooms  (three  intended 
; use  of  women  and  girls,  and  three  for  the  use 
1 and  boys)  on  the  ground  floor.  The  upper 
:onsists  of  a schoolroom,  56  ft.  long  and  30  ft. 
exclusive  of  a platform  recess  and  further 
i,  and  provides  accommodation  for  500  persons, 
luildings  are  heated  with  hot-waler  pipes-  Mr. 
itchell  Bottomley,  of  Middlesbrough,  is  the 
ect,  and  the  contractors  are  Mr.  John  Johnson, 
T,  of  Middlesbrough,  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Snaith, 

, of  Darlington. 

vv  Vicarage  House,  All  Saints',  Ken- 
•ON  Park. — The  building,  which  is  not  yet 
completed,  is  of  large  size  but  of  plain  design, 
d of  stock  brickwork  with  bands,  patterns, 
ngles  of  red  brick.  A few  window-heads  and 
-courses  of  Bath-stone,  and  some  stepped  roofs 
ables  lend  a little  relief  to  the  design.  The 
pal  rooms  are  on  the  ground  floor,  where  there 
rawing-room  with  a bay-window,  dining-room, 
tudy.  In  the  basement  is  a large  room  for 
bial  meetings,  and  the  usual  offices.  Above 
^'o  floors  of  bedrooms.  The  roofs  are  covered 
iles.  The  house  stands  on  the  north  side  of 
lints’  Church,  and  has  been  erected  by  means 


of  voluntary  offerings  from  the  congregation,  aided 
by  grants  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and 
other  Church  societies,  for  the  Vicar,  the  R-ev. 
Canon  Trench.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Allen  & 
Sons,  of  Kilburn,  and  the  architect  Mr.  E.  P. 
Lofeus  Brock,  F.S.A.  The  whole  has  cost  about 
3,000/. 

Lych-Gate,  Englefield,  Berks.  — A new 
Lych-gate  and  Churchyard  Cross  were  dedicated 
at  Englefield  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  former 
being  the  gift  of  the  squire,  Mr.  Richard  Benyon, 
of  Englefield  Park,  and  the  latter  of  both 
squire  and  people,  “in  memory  of  much  sick- 
ness, many  deaths,  merciful  recoveries,  in  village 
and  school.”  The  Cross  is  of  Hopton-wood  stone 
throughout,  and  the  Lych-gate  of  home-grown  oak, 
roofed  with  oak  shingles  and  vesting  on  flint  walling. 
Both  works  are  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Wheeler 
Brothers,  of  Reading,  the  smith’s  work  was  by  Mr. 
E.  Downing,  of  Stony  Stratford,  and  the  whole  has 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  E.  Swinfen  Harris,  of  London 
and  Stony  Stratford. 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  Leith.— The 
memorial-stones  of  the  new  infectious  diseases 
hospital  in  course  of  erection  for  the  Leith  Corpora- 
tion at  East  Pilton,  Ferry-road,  were  unveiled  on  the 
2gth  ult.  by  Provost  Bsnnet.  According  to  the 
Scotsman,  it  was  resolved  to  have  the  hospital 
erected  on  the  cottage  principle,  and  accordingly 
the  architect,  the  late  Mr.  James  Simpson,  pro- 
duced plans  Irom  which,  with  certain  modifications, 
the  building  is  being  built  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  George  Simpson,  who  succeeded  his  father 
as  Burgh  Architect.  The  buildings,  which  are  of 
brick,  include  four  ward  blocks,  isolation  ward, 
administrative  block,  discharging  block,  laundry  and 
disinfecting  block,  mortuary,  reception-rooms,  and 
gate-lodge.  Each  of  the  four  ward-blocks  is  to  be 
divided  into  two,  and  in  each  division  there  will  be 
ten  beds,  with  two  additional  beds  for  private  or 
delirious  patients.  In  the  isolation  ward  there  will 
be  ten  beds,  so  that  altogether  there  will  be  ninety- 
eight  beds.  The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
buildings  have  received  careful  attention.  It  is 
e.xpected  that  when  fully  equipped  the  hospital  will 
cost  about  35.000/.  The  contractors  are; — Mason, 
Mr.  James  Kinnear  ; Joiners.  Messrs.  Drysdale  & 
Gilmour  ; plumber,  Mr.  P.  Knox;  slaters,  Messrs. 
M'Lean  & Reid  ; plasterer,  Mr.  J.  S.  Sutherland. 

Restoration  of  Hevingham  Church,  Nor- 
J.-OLK. — Hevingham  Parish  Church  was  re-opened, 
after  the  restoration  of  the  roof  of  the  nave,  on  the 
24th  ult.  The  new  hammer-beam  roof  replaces  one 
that  had  been  erected  in  1600,  and,  owing  to  decay, 
was  ceiled  early  in  the  present  century.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Hanworth 
under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  II.  J.  Green,  Diocesan 
Architect. 

Chancel,  Heavitree  Church,  Exeter.— 
A new  chancel  has  just  been  opened  at  Heavitree 
Church,  Devon.  The  new  work  consists  of  a 
chancel  (taking  the  place  of  the  small  one  pulled 
down)  and  two  transepts  (one  used  as  an  organ- 
chamber,  and  the  other  as  a morning  chapel). 
There  are  crypt  vestries  the  whole  size  of  the 
addition.  The  new  tower  is  of  early  fifteenth- 
century  work.  The  interior  arches  are  of  stone- 
work. and  the  roofs  are  of  solid  oak.  That  of  the 
chancel  is  waggon-roof,  with  moulded  ribs,  and  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a sedilia.  The 
sanctuary  steps  are  of  solid  polished  Devonshire 
marble.  The  dressed  stonework  is  from  the  Box 
ground  quarries,  Bath,  and  the  stone  for  the  walling 
is  from  Churston  and  Berry  Head  quarries.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  E.  H.  Harbottle,  of  Exeter  ; the 
general  contractor  is  Mr.  Lapthorn,  of  Plymouth  ; 
Mr.  Dart,  Crediton,  undertook  the  oakwork  ; while 
the  carving  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Rogers,  of 
Exeter.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  has  been 
between  4,000/.  and  5,000/.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
carved  oak  altar-table,  with  super-altar,  designed  by 
the  architect.  The  front  is  divided  into  three 
panels  ; the  central  one  contains  a foliated  cross, 
and  in  the  flanking  panels  are  “Alpha”  and 
“Omega”  respectively,  intermi.xed  with  carving. 
The  super-altar  is  of  the  same  material,  and  the 
whole  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems 
& Sons,  Exeter. 

Royal  Free  Hospital,  Gray's  Jnn-roau, 
— The  new  buildings,  erected  after,  as  we  are 
informed,  Mr.  William  Harvey’s  designs,  are 
nearly  completed.  They  comprise  a dispensary, 
board- room,  and  secretary's  offices,  isolation 
wards,  casualty-room,  laundry,  and  residential 
quarters  for  the  medical  and  nursing  staffs. 
These  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  front,  with 
laundry,  in  Gray's  Inii-road,  which  had  formerly 
been  a barrack  and  stables  of  the  City  Light  Horse 
Volunteers.  The  improvements  e.vtend  also  to  a 
reconstruction  of  the  drainage,  and  fresh  fire- 
e.vtinguishing  apparatus  ; and  are  estimated  to  cost 
28.500/.,  towards  which  22,500/.  has  been  subscribed. 
The  north  or  “ Sussex  ” wing  was  rebuilt  in  1S55  ; 
the  south  and  east  blocks  in  1877-9.  The  hospital 
was  founded,  i828,in  Greville-street,  Hatton  Garden, 
by  Dr.  Marsden,  and  removed  to  Gray's  Inn-road 
fifteen  years  afterwards. 

All  Saints’  Church,  Peterborough. —On 
the  ist  inst.  another  stage  towards  the  completion 
of  the  new  church  of  All  Saints,  Peterborough,  was 
reached  by  the  dedication  of  the  new  portion  of  the 
building  which  has  been  added.  The  church  as  it 


at  present  exists,  yet  wanting  the  tower  to  add  a 

finish  to  the  scheme,  has  cost  about  5,000/.  The 
present  church  is  capable  of  seating  500  persons. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Ibomp- 
son  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Temple  Moore,  of  Hamp- 
stead, London.  The  style  is  that  of  the  fourteenth- 
century  Decorated  period.  The  exterior  is  of  Sutton 
stone,  with  Clipsham  and  Bath  stone  dressings,  and 
the  interior  work  is  Bath  stone  and  brick,  fiat 
5ointed  and  distempered  for  decoration.  The  nave 
s 21  ft.  wide,  and  taking  the  south  aisle,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  nave  for  the  whole  length,  the 
width  of  the  church  is  40  ft,,  whilst  the  length  from 
east  to  west  is  104  ft.  The  church  has  flamboyant 
east  and  west  windows,  and  it  is  further  lighted  on 
the  north  and  south.  The  roof  of  the  nave  and 
chancel  is  pointed,  the  exterior  being  covered  with 
tiles,  and  the  interior  panelled  and  ribbed  with  deal, 
painted  respectively  blue  and  cream.  The  iron  tie- 
rods  which  run  across  the  nave  are  painted  red.  The 
roof  to  the  aisle  is  covered  with  lead  on  the  exterior, 
and  on  the  interior  it  is  panelled  with  deal,  which  is 
coloured  to  correspond  with  the  nave.  The  floors 
are  wooden  blocks,  deal  in  the  nave  and  aisle,  but 
oak  in  the  chancel.  Round  the  interior  there  is  a 
dado  with  cement  panels  and  wood  framing.  The 
approaches  to  the  church  are  by  a porch  on  the 
south  side,  over  which  there  is  a figure  of  “The 
Blessed  Shepherd,”  which  has  been  carved  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Allan,  sculptor.  A porch  is  provided 
at  the  west  end.  A niche  has  been  left,  where  it  is 
proposed  to  place  a figure  of  Our  Lord  with  angels 
on  either  side.  In  the  interior  a traceried  decorated 
oaken  screen  has  been  erected.  The  carving  of  the 
screen  has  been  wrought  in  the  workshops  of  Mr.  J. 
Thompson. 

Church,  Maybury,  Surrey.— The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Maybury,  was 
laid  recently  by  Lord  Midleton.  The  new  church, 
which,  whemcompleted,  will  provide  seating  accom- 
modation for  about  600  persons,  will  be  built  in  the 
thirteenth-century  style  of  red  brick  with  grey  stone 
pillars.  At  present  only  the  nave  and  chancel, 
l^roviding  accommodation  for  about  300  persons, 
are  to  be  built.  The  total  cost  of  the  first  portion  of 
the  work  will  be  about  3,000/.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harris  & Son,  builders,  of 
Woking,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  of  London. 

Bristol  Cathedral  Restoration.  — The 
Dean  of  Bristol  has  circulated  a statement  of  the 
progress  made  towards  the  restoration  of  the 
cathedral.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  central 
lower  is  completed.  The  ceilings  of  the  choir  and 
transepts  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  re- 
distempered. Ventilation  is  being  provided  by  new 
casements  in  the  windows  throughout  the  choir. 
The  north-east  and  south-east  tower-piers,  with  a 
view  to  make  them  more  secure,  have  been  filled  in 
with  nearly  two  tons  of  cement.  All  the  concrete 
for  raising  the  floor  of  the  choir  by  seven  steps,  from 
its  entrance  to  the  Holy  Table,  is  complete.  The 
walls  and  piers  in  the  choir  are  being  cleaned  from 
the  roof  downwards.  The  marble  pavement  for  the 
choir  will  probably  be  all  laid  down  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  the  newly-adapted  stalls  fixed  in  their 
place  at  the  western  end  by  Christmas.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  a stained-glass  memorial  window  has 
been  presented  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  the 
remaining  window  is  promised.  Canon  and  Mrs. 
Tetley  are  restoring  two  of  the  four  bays  of  the 
ruined  south  cloister  at  their  own  expense,  and  Mrs. 
Gale  Coles  undertakes  to  restore  the  third.  There 
remains  one  more  bay  to  be  restored.  Mr. 
Pearson  has  made  a careful  survey  of  the 
exterior  fabric  of  the  building,  from  the  north 
transept  round  to  the  Newtoti  chapel,  and  on  to  the 
transept  on  the  south  side,  and  it  appears  that  all 
the  easternmost  part  urgently  needs  repair.  This 
will  cost  4,458/. 

Harewood  House,  Hanover-squarf..— The 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  entered  this  week 
into  possession  of  Harewood  House,  Hanover- 
square,  their  new  premises.  Harewood  House, 
13,  Hanovei-square,  formed  a portion  of  a much 
larger  block  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster and  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  who  gave  the 
Council  of  the  society  the  option  of  acquiring 
the  portion  they  wanted,  for  which — the  neces- 
sary alterations  included — the  society  have  paid 
30,000/.  The  mansion  was  the  residence  of  Lord 
Harewood,  and  was  built  by  Richard  Adam,  one  ot 
the  famous  brothers  from  whoni  the  Adelphi  took 
its  name.  All  the  rooms  are  of  handsome  propor- 
tions, and  are  decorated  in  their  well-known  style. 
The  whole  of  the  extensive  additions,  alterations,  and 
restoration  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Holland 
& Hannen  from  the  plans  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — There  has  been  a meeting  between  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  and  a deputation  from 
the  Municipal  body  of  Paris  in  regard  to  the  Metro- 
politan Railway.  The  delegates  asked  for  the 
addition  of  a certain  number  of  lines,  returning  to 
the  system  adopted  by  the  Municipal  Council  in 
1891.  If  the  Government  admits  this  proposal,  it 
will  nevertheless  reserve  the  right  to  order  the 
execution  of  the  work  in  sections,  as  it  may  consider 
that  urgency  fiemands. The  works  of  the  prize- 

men at  Rome,  in  architecture,  painting,  and 
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sculpture,  have  been,  as  usual,  exhibited  at  the  Exole 

des  Beaux-Arts. M.  Henri  Chardon,  "Audi-  '• 

teur " of  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  has  been  appointed 

general  secretary  for  the  1900  Exhibition. The 

Municipality  of  Paris  propose  to  acquire  the  Hotel 
Saint-Fargueau,  near  the  Carnavalet,  in  order  to 

enlarge  the  Municipal  Library. The  Director  of 

the  Department  of  Fine  .Arts  has  commissioned 
from  M.  Barbefeuille  a bust  of  the  celebrated  tragic 
actress,  Mdlle.  Raucourt,  for  the  decoration  of  the 

foyer  of  the  Theatre  Francais. M.  Albert 

Maignan  is  at  present  engaged  in  directing  the 
execution,  from  his  own  cartoons,  of  the 
stained-glass  windows  intended  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  church  of  St.  Philippe  at  Roule. 
The  subjects  of  ithe  windows  are  Sainte 
Clothilde,  St.  Louis,  Saint  \‘incent  de  Paul,  St. 

Denis,  and  St.  Francois  de  Sales. M.  Geo. 

Roussel  has  been  commissioned  to  execute  the 
paintings  in  the  Salle  de  Maringes  of  the  Mairie,  at 

Cbarenton. M.  Maurice  Vvon  has  been 

appointed  architect  to  the  Colonial  Office. 

M.  Louis  _Hista  has  been  appointed  Professor  1 
of  Decorative  Composition  at  the  school  in 

connexion  with  the  Sevres  manufactory. The' 

works  are  shortly  to  be  commenced  for  the  pro- 
longation of  the  north  pier  at  Fecamp.  The 

expense  is  estimated  at  202,000  francs. In  a field 

called  the  " Clos-fcrr^ ’’  at  Saint  Pierre-la-\'ieille 
(Calvados)  the  ruins  of  an  important  Gallo-Roman 
city  have  been  discovered.  memoir  on  the  subject  : 

has  been  presented  to  the  .-Xcad^mie. The  death 

is  announced,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  of  the  painter 
Charles  Frtre,  who  was  a very  regular  exhibitor 
of  rather  sadly-coloured  landscapes  with  groups  of  , 
peasantry  and  horses,  rustic  fetes,  &c.  Charles  1 
Frere  was  born  at  Paris.  He  belonged  to  the 
Socit^td  des  Artistes  Fran9ais,  and  had  received  ' 

medals  at  the  Saionsof  1882,  1883.  and  1889. The 

well-known  archceologist  LdondePalustrehasdiedat  , 
Tours,  at  the  age  of  56.  He  had  been  Chev.alier  of 
the  I>egion  of  Honour  and  President  of  the  Soci6t(f-  ■ 
Archdologiqueof  Touraine.  Hisdeathhasinterrupted 
an  important  work  on  the  History  of  the  Renaissance  ' 
in  France.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned 
'•  Le  Tr^sor  de  la  Cathddrale  de  Treves,"  and 

"Melanges  d'Art  et  d'Arch<5ologie." We  learn 

also  the  death,  at  the  age  of  sixtv,  of  Georges : 
Alexandre  Roger,  member  of  the  Soci6t^  Centrale  ■ 
des  Arcbilectes.  He  was  a pupil  of  his  father  and 
of  M.  Guestel,  and  took  part  successively  in  the 
work  carried  out  at  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce  and 
that  at  the  Eglise  Saint  Augustin.  At  the  time  of  | 
his  decease  he  was  a divisional  architect  of  the 
Department  of  the  Seine.  He  took  part  in  the' 
building  of  the  College  Rollin,  for  which  his  father  ■ 
was  architect,  and  built  a good  manv  private  houses  ' 
in  Paris  and  in  the  suburbs. 


MISCELLANEOUS.  \ 

The  Commission  of  Sewers. — A long  discussion  • 
took  place  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  on  the  I 
recommendation  of  the  Special  Committee  which  ^ 
has  been  sitting  lor  a considerable  time  upon  the 
question  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  Engineers’ 
Department,  consequent  upon  the  death  of  the  late 
Chief  Engineer.  Colonel  Haywood.  The  late  Chief 
of  the  Staff  was  appointed  some  time  ago  to  the  | 
vacant  post  of  Chief  Engineer,  but  the  appointments  i 
to  the  subordinate  positions  have  been  delayed.  ' 
Out  of  ten  employes  only  the  three  or  four  leading  ' 
ones  were  recommended  with  an  increased  salary,  ■ 
the  remainder  with  various  periods  of  service  from 
three  to  forty  years  being  recommended  for  re- 
apjjointment  at  their  former  salaries.  Exception  ! 
was  taken  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  )irincipally 
on  the  ground  of  unfairness  or  partiality  in  pro-  i 
•noting  Mr.  J.  G.  Garthwaite,  with  8i  years’ service, 
with  a salary  of  350/.  a year  in  place  of  240/..  over  ' 
the  bead  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Stacey,  with  21  years'  service,  ' 
who  had  been  in  receipt  of  260/.  a year,  and  • 
to  whom  it  was  proposed  to  give  300/.  a j 
year.  50/.  less  than  the  Chief  Assistant.  Mr.  I 
Wallace  proposed  as  an  amendment  that  the  | 
report  be  once  more  referred  back  to  the  Special  ' 
Committee,  and  the  amendment  was  eventually  I 
carried.  Some  of  the  Committee’s  opponents ' 
demanded  that  the  whole  of  the  employes  should  ' 
be  dismissed,  and  that  candidates  should  be  invited  1 
by  open  advertisement  to  apply  for  the  whole  of  the 
ten  places.  Two  other  propositions  to  rescind' 
resolutions  adopted  at  previous  meetings  had 
obtained  precedence  a.s  special  matters,  one  of  them 
Ijeing  the  question  of  erecting  a crematorium  at 
Ilford  Cemetery,  which  was  carried  at  the  last  meet- 
ing by  a small  majority.  In  consequence  of  the 
long  time  spent  in  the  previous  discus.sions,  it  was 
decided  to  further  adjourn  the  matter.  The  other 
motion  to  rescind,  made  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Royle,  was  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  passed  i 
ott  July  17  to  pave  a part  of  Upper  Thames-street 
with  asphalte.  Wood  and  granite  had  many  advo- 
cates as  against  asphalte,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Green 
elicited  the  information  from  the  Engineer  that  an  ' 
asphalte  was  known  which  was  not  only  noiseless, 
but  less  objectionable  on  account  of  slippieriness  ' 
than  any  yet  laid  down  in  London.  The  Engineer  ' 
said  such  an  asphalte  was  in  the  market,  but  no  one  ' 
had  any  experience  of  it  in  this  country.  The 
motion  to  rescind  was  eventually  carried  bv  33  1 


again'>t  14,  a majority  only  one  over  the  necessary 
two-thirds  required  to  rescind  a motion. 

N.arioNAL  Registr.\tion  of  Plcmbers. — The 
annual  public  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  and  East  ot 
Scotland  District  of  the  National  Registration  of 
Plumbers  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the 
Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh,  on  the  ist  inst., 
Sir  Alexander  Christison.  Bart.,  presiding.  In  their 
report  the  Council  expressed  regret  that  the  Plumbers’ 
Registration  Bill  had  not  become  law,  and  mentioned 
that  " the  Bill  has,  as  formerly,  had  the  opposition 
of  the  ironmongers.  ” The  Chairman,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  commented  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  registration,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
Public  Health,  the  Burgh  Engineer's,  and  the 
sanitary  departments  o*  the  city  of  Edinburgh  now 
insisted  on  employing  plumbers  who  were  regi.>;tered. 
Professor  Ivison  Macadam  seconded,  and  expressed 
regret  that  the  number  of  masters  coming  forward 
for  registration  was  very  small.  The  report  was 
adopted,  after  which  Sir  Douglas  Maclagan  was 
elected  President,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Allan,  vice- 
president. 

Burke  St.\tue,  Bristol.— On  the  27th  ult.. 
Lord  Rosebery  unveiled  the  statue  of  Edmund 
Burke,  which  stands  on  St.  Augustine's  Bridge, 
Bristol.  The  figure  is  of  bronze,  and  is  placed  on 
an  .\berdeen  granite  pedestal.  Mr.  Havard  Thomas 
was  the  sculptor.  The  Scotch  granite  basement  is 
some  12  ft.  high.  The  pedestal  consists  of  seven 
pieces  of  Aberdeen  granite,  and  was  erected  by 
Messrs.  Cowlin  & Sons. 

Liverpool  Free  Library. — We  have  received 
a handbook  of  the  books  on  architecture  in  the 
Liverpool  Free  Library;  a remarkable  and  unusual 
collection  for  a general  public  library,  and  such  as 
we  doubt  if  many  such  libraries  can  boast  of.  This 
may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  late 
Mr.  J.  A.  i'icton,  the  architect  after  whom  the 
" Picton  Reading-room  " was  named,  had  so  much 
to  do  with  the  Liverpool  Library,  and  has  probably 
left  his  traditions  behind  him.  The  Handbook  is 
the  first  of  an  intended  series,  which  are  to  make  the 
contents  of  the  library  better  known  to  specialists. 
The  librarian  Mr.  Cowell,  informs  ustbat  a " Hand- 
list of  Technical  Works,"  published  two  years  ago 
and  distributed  freely  through  the  workshops  of  the 
city,  had  a most  marked  effect  on  the  issue  of  that 
class  of  books  from  the  library. 

The  Borough  PoLYTEciiNir  Institute.— The 
annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students  at  the 
Borough  Polytechnic  Institute  took  place  on  the  ist 
inst.,  when  the  certificates  and  prizes  were  given 
away  by  Sir  B.  Samiielson,  M.  P.  Mr.  C.  T.  Millis, 
Principal  of  the  Educational  Department,  in  his 
report,  pointed  out  that  there  had  been  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  as  well  as  in  the  actual 
work  done.  Moreover,  there  was  a growing 
tendency  to  continuity  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
For  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
examination  there  were  144  candidates,  and  of  these 
ga  had  passed,  16  obtaining  honours.  In  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  examination  120 
students  presented  themselves,  an  increase  of  57  per 
cent,  over  the  preceding  session,  and  of  these  86 
secured  passes.  In  the  Society  of  Arts  e.xaminations 
thirty-two  candidates  were  examined  as  against 
nine  in  the  previous  session.  Eight  passed  in  the 
second  division,  and  twenty-one  in  the  third.  Sir  B. 
Samuelson,  in  addressing  the  students,  said  that  the 
labours  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Educa- 
tion had  been  successful  mainly  on  account  of  the 
work  of  the  scientific  men  who  sat  on  it,  notably 
Sir  H.  Roscoe  and  Sir  P.  Magnus.  He  was  glad 
that  so  many  students  gave  up  so  much  of  their 
leisure  time  to  perfecting  their  knowledge  in  their 
various  crafts,  thus  contributing  to  the  advancement 
of  the  crafts  and  the  benefit  of  the  community.  The 
Art  schools  , originally  schools  of  design,  had  made 
great  strides  forward.  This  change  was  due  to 
many  men.  notably  to  Mr.  J.  Bryce,  M.P.,  who  had 
called  attention  to  the  City  parochial  funds  lying 
waste,  and  to  those  at  the  head  of  the  newly-created 
polytechnics.  There  were,  however,  even  now. 
in  London,  in  proportion  to  population,  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  students  that  were  to  be  found  in  the 
great  manufacturing  towns  of  the  Midl.ands  and  the 
North,  but  he  believed  that  London  was  making 
rapid  progress,  and  that  the  difference  was  rapidly 
diminishing-  Comparing  our  schools  with  those  of 
the  Continent,  we  were  more  i>raclical  than  the 
Germans,  and  we  did  not  attempt,  asdid  the  French, 
to  finish  the  education  in  the  school ; that  should  be 
done  in  the  economic  workshop.  The  Borough 
Polytechnic  was  a new  institution,  but,’  it  was  on  the 
right  track:  it  combined  practice  and  science,  it 
paid  its  teachers  for  fair  work,  and  yet  did  not  get 
into  debt.  In  conclusion  he  appealed  to  the  students 
to  adapt  themselves  readily  to  industrial  changes, 
to  be  versatile,  to  qualify  by  the  study  of  other 
subjects  than  their  own,  to  form  sound  judgments, 
not  to  be  led  away  by  sfjecious  arguments,  but  not 
to  fear  new  ideas,  not  to  entertain  jealousy  of 
capital  and  employers,  but  to  make  use  of  them,  to 
save  so  as  to  become  capitalists  themselves,  for  in 
the  co-operation  of  capital  and  labour  was  the 
solution  of  the  labour  question.  The  prizes  were 
then  distributed. 

Contracts  for  School  Board  Work.— The 
London  Building  Trades'  Federation  have  sent  a 
copy  of  the  following  questions  to  all  the  candidates 
for  the  forthcoming  School  Board  elections : — Are 

ou  in  favour  of  contractors  supplying  with  each 


tender  a schedule  of  the  wages  paid  to  tl 
employees,  and  where  found  less  than  the  ti; 
union  rates  that  the  tender  be  not  entertained?  t 
you  in  favour  of  the  insertion  of  a clause  in  all  c 
tracts  compelling  the  Board’s  contractor  to  recogr 
the  working  hours  of  the  London  district  ? .\re] 
opposed  to  contractors  sub-letting  any  portion 
work  to  one  or  a number  of  workmen  ? .Are  ' 
opposed  to  any  contractor  sub-contracting  I 
portion  of  his  contract  without  the  direct  sanctioi 
the  Board?  .\re  you  in  favour  of  the  enfurcein 
of  a penalty  for  any  evasion  of  the  Board's  terrai 
contract?  .\re  you  in  favour  of  the  Bo.ard,  wh 
possible,  doing  their  own  work  direct,  and  with 
the  intervention  of  a contractor  ? Are  you  in  fav 
of  practical  mechanics  only  being  appointed  by 
Board  as  clerks  of  works? 

.Sale  of  Building  Estate,  Fulham.— .■\s  ■ 
be  seen  from  our  adverlisment  pages,  Messrs.  1-' 
H.  Lumley  will  sell  at  the  Mart,  'Tokenhouse-yl 
E.C.,  on  the  20th  inst.,  the  freehold  building  csl 
known  as  " Ivy  Lodge,”  907,  P'ulham-road.  1 
estate  has  frontages  to  the  P'ulham-road,  i 
includes  an  old-fashioned  residence,  with  gard 
and  grounds  of  nearly  two  acres. 

The  Sanitary  Inspectors  As.'^ociation,^ 
connexion  with  the  course  of  lectures  and  dem 
stralions  arranged  by  the  .Sanitary  In.speo6 
Association  for  Sanitary  Officers,  Professor  VB 
B.  Lewes,  F.S.C.,  PM.C.,  delivered  the  fourth  c 
series  of  five  lectures  on  ' ' Combustion,  and . 
Influence  of  its  Products  on  Health,”  at 
James's  Hall,  Piccadilly,  on  Monday  evening.  ' 
lecturer  said  that,  having  shown  the  members  of 
Association  the  actions  which  went  on  dui 
combustion,  and  the  part  played  in  combustion 
the  atmosphere,  he  would  turn  their  attentio 
little  more  fully  to  some  of  their  combustibles, ; 
to  some  of  the  products  of  combustion  other  t 
those  they  had  been  studying.  All  the  combusti 
used  practically  for  fuel  purposes  contained  car 
as  the  chief  constituent.  Carbon  and  hydro 
were  the  main  factors  in  all  the  ordinary  ki 
of  fuel,  and  all  the  fuels  that  they  commt 
used  were  of  vegetable  origin.  Professor  Le 
then  explained  that  cellulose  was  the  si 
matter  in  woody  fibre  and  vegetable  growths  of 
kinds,  and  he  described  how  it  was  formed, 
pointed  out  that  woody  fibre  varied  very  much  in 
way  in  which  it  w.as  packed  into  plant  life,  and  1 
upon  that  variation  the  different  kinds  of  w 
almost  entirely  depended.  A very  curious  tl 
about  moisture  in  wood  was  that  there  seemed  tc 
a point  beyond  which  they  could  not  dry  it| 
matter  how  much  any  kind  of  wood  was  driet 
would  generally  retain  about  20  per  cent, 
moisture.  When  wood  was  burned  they  ni 
got  more  than  about  25  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
behind  as  pure  charcoal.  The  lecturer  dwelt  u 
the  very  great  power  of  absorption  possessed 
freshly-burned  charcoal,  and  observed  that 
property  made  it  of  exceptional  value  for  se' 
traps,  respirators,  and  other  purposcc  where  1 
required  the  absorption  of  gases  which  would  ot 
wise  be  injurious  or  at  any  rate  unpleasant^ 
they  could  fit  up  a trap  over  the  mouth  of  a se 
with  3 in.  of  freshly-burned  charcoal,  it  would 
allow  a trace  of  sewer-ga.''  to  come  out  for  S' 
weeks,  and  the  baking  of  the  charcoal  in  an  c 
would  revivify  it  and  give  it  fresh  power  for  ano 
considerable  period.  Not  only  did  this  absorp 
go  on,  but  there  was  a chemical  action  in  char 
in  the  direction  of  the  destruction  of  the  gas  aire 
absorbed.  After  mentioning  that  woody  fibre' 
capable  of  being  converted  into  several  other  fc 
of  matter  used  largely  for  fuel,  the  professor  d 
with  the  conversion  of  vegetable  matter  into  p 
which  he  said  was  an  intermediate  stage  between 
woody  fibre  itself  and  coal.  It  was  afterwards  \ 
verted  into  several  kinds  of  coal  and  subsequfl 
into  hard  coal  like  anthracite,  whilst  the 
stage  in  the  change  was  that  it  became  ] 
carbon,  or  what  was  known  as  graphite, 
black-lead.  He  exhibited  a table  showing 
gradual  change  which  took  place,  i.e.,  the  grat 
elimination  of  the  hydrogen  and  o-xygen,  ligi 
the  softest  coal,  being  excessively  inflamma 
while  anthracite — one  of  the  last  stages  of  the' 
version — was  a very  hard,  smokeless  coal,  w 
was  much  less  ea.sy  to  ignite  and  keep  bum 
He  went  into  these  details,  he  said,  in  ordei 
make  his  next  lecture,  which  would  be  i 
" Smoke,”  more  interesting.  In  further  rem 
he  dealt  with  the  production  and  effects  of 
gases  known  as  carbon  dioxide  and  cai 
monoxide.  Professor  I^wes  will  deliver  his 
and  last  lecture  next  Monday  evening. 

Sewerage  Scheme.s,  Durham. — The  Che 
le-Street  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  havt 
strutted  Mr.  D,  Balfour,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  to  prepare  plans  for  the  l 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  of  I.ow  and  Mic 
Handon  Hold,  and  also  Thornton  Fold,  Urp 
situate  in  the  above  Union. 

The  Incandescent  Gas-light  Works.— 
new  premises  in  Westminster  of  the  Incandes 
Gas  Light  Company,  who  are  the  manufaclurei 
England  of  Dr.  Von  Welsbach’s  patents,  have 
been  completed.  The  principal  advantages  ol 
light  are  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  1 1 consis 
a specially-con.structed  Bunsen  burner;  over 
Bunsen  or  atmospheric  flame  is  suspendc 
filament  or  cylinder,  technically  termed  the  ma 
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, immediately  the  burner  is  lighted  becomes 
ntly  incandescent,  giving  out  a clear,  soft,  and 
light.  This  mantle,  whose  process  of  manu- 
e was  shown,  is  made  of  ordinary  cotton  in  the 
lace  ; this  is  then  passed  through  a tiuid  com- 
of  zirconia,  thorina,  and  lanthanum,  after 
it  isdried,  placed  in  a strengthening  fluid,  then 
by  a gas-jet,  which  effectually  destroys  thecotton. 
emaining  gauze  substance  is  then  heated  over 
•dinary  gas-jet,  dipped  in  collodian  varnish, 
and  finally  dipped  in  methylated  spirits.  Tlie 
process  is  carried  out  on  the  company's  works, 
■verage  eflicient  life  of  a mantle  is  stated  to  be 
four  months,  or  500  hours  actual  burning, 
nantle  was  formerly  sujjported  in  its  jtosition 
'de  rod  ending  in  a ring  at  the  top  from  which 
antle  liung.  This  rod,  however,  was  liable  to 
over  owing  to  the  heat,  and  this  caused  some- 
the  breakage  of  the  mantle,  or  of  tlie 
leys,  or  even  of  both.  In  the  latest  improve- 
however,  the  mantle  is  supported  by  a central 
a fire-resisting  material  which  not  only  cannot 
nt,  but  being  quickly  raised  to  incandescence, 
lly  adds  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  light.  Apart 
' details,  the  interest  in  the  light  lies  more 
•ularly  in  the  various  important  advantages 
:ms  to  jjossess  over  the  ordinary  burner, 
e first  place,  according  to  a report  by  Pro- 
Carlton  Lambert,  of  the  Royal  Naval  College, 
wich,  it  is  considerably  more  economical  than 
as-burner  in  the  market,  an  important  point 
consumer.  According  to  Professor  Lambert, 
y's  burner  (No  7)  gives  2^  candles  per  cubic 
af  gas  ; an  Argancl  burner  gives  3!;  ditto  ; 
generative  burner  gives  8 to  10  ditto  : a 
pach,  I.tj.L.  burner  gives  18  to  20  ditto; 
other  words,  the  incandescent  gas-light  is 
one-seventh  the  cost  of  gas  used  through 
ly's  burner,  one-fifth  that  used  through  an 
id  burner,  and  half  the  cost  of  a Regenera- 
lurner.  From  a hygienic  point  of  view  also 
ssesses  some  superiorities  over  the  ordinary 
rs : it  is  well  known  to  everybody  that 
jurnt  through  an  ordinary  burner  gives  a 
f flame  which  will  quickly  deposit  carbon  on 
.rticle  suspended  over  it,  as  may  be  seen  if 
lold  a white  plate  over  an  ordinary  gas 
; if  the  same  plate  is  held  over  an  atmospheric 
ime,  such  as  the  incandescent,  it  remains  per- 
" white.  The  light  therefore  possesses  the  advan- 
of  electricity  in  this  respect,  in  preserving  the 
jness  of  ceilings  and  decorations.  The  perfect 
,ness  of  the  light  in  comparison  with  the 
'ing  of  the  ordinary  gas-burner  is  at  once 
ent  ; its  coolness  again,  compared  with  ordi- 
gas  may  be  noted,  for,  although  it  cannot 
ire  with  electricity  in  this  respect,  it  is  com- 
thal  only  one-half  to  one-seventh  of  the  gas 
s needed  in  the  ordinary  burner  is  required 
his  system,  and  therefore  there  is  a consequent 
lion  of  heat  to  this  amount.  For  the  same 
1 the  generation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  reduced 
milar  e.MteiU.  Tlie  incandescent  burner  can  be 
:d  to  any  existing  gas-fitting.  One  of  the 
:st  drawbacks  to  the  system  up  to  the  jiresent 
to  have  been  the  fragility  of  the  mantle  already 
bed,  and  which  is  raised  to  incandescence  by 
ime  of  the  Bunsen  burner,  but  the  reduction  in 
rice  of  these  to  half  their  former  price  has 
ler.ably  modified  tliis  objection. 
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TfCK  V.  CREOAK  & SON.S. 

:ase  which  turned  on  this  point  was  heard 
Judge  French  and  a jury  at  the  Bow  County 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  which  resulted  in  a loss  of 
ool.  to  the  builders,  on  a simple  legal  point, 
m Tuck,  a brickl.nyer,  of  Forest  Gate,  sued 
s.  Gregar  & Sons,  builders,  of  Lett-road,  Strat- 
.0  recover  290/.  for  injuries  received  through 
igligence  of  defendant’s  foreman.  The  facts 
s follows  : — On  April  30  Tuck  was  at  work  on  a 
.being  erected  for  the  West  Ham  School  Board, 
nning  Town.  The  work  was  being  hurried, 
J.  P.  Newman,  the  architect,  was  to  complete 
pection  on  the  following  day.  Tuck  was  stand- 
asc-affolding,  completingawindow^arch,  when 
the  alleged  foreman,  said  the  scaffolding 
:ome  down.  He  knocked  off  the  scaffblding- 
i with  a straightedge,  accidentally  struck  the 
on  which  Tuck  was  working,  and  Tuck  fell  a 
:e  of  si.xteen  feet.  He  was  taken  to  the  Lon- 
ospital,  five  operations  were  performed  on  his 
TJ,  and  he  would  never  be  able  to  work  as  a 
lyer  again.  His  earnings  were  i/.  19s.  per 
The  facts  were  not  disputed  ; but  Mr.  Sat- 
or  the  defendants,  contended  that  Flegg  was 
oreman  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  He 
•en  an  under-foreman  for  eleven  months,  taking 
from  the  clerk  of  the  works,  and  giving  them 
bricklayers  ; but  for  eight  days  preceding  the 
nt  he  had  worked  at  manual  labour ; there- 
t the  time  of  the  accident,  he  was  not  a super- 
snt,  as  the  .\ct  required,  but  an  ordinary 
an,  and  defendants  could  not  be  held  respon- 
nr  his  negligence  towards  a fellow  workman. 
Morton,  for  plaintiff,  contended  that  as  the 
yers  took  their  orders  from  Flegg,  he  must 

teen  their  foreman.  If  he  assisted  in  the  work 
:w  days,  because  the  firm  was  pressed,  tiiat 


did  not  disentitle  him,  as  his  wages  were  those  of  a 
foreman. 

His  Honour,  in  summing  up,  s-aid  it  was  not  a ques- 
tion so  much  of  law,  as  of  fact,  as  to  whether  Flegg 
was  a foreman  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  plaintiff  for  the  full 
amount,  290/.,  and  his  Honour  certified  for  full 
costs. 

A DISHONEST  FOREMAN. 

FAI.SJ)-'VING  PAV-.SHERTS. 

At  the  County  of  London  .Sessions  (north  of  the 
Thames),  sitting  at  Newington  pro  tern.,  before 
Mr.  Loveland-Loveland,  William  O'Keefe,  38, 
carpenter,  was,  on  the  25th  ult. , indicted  on  several 
counts  for  stealing  certain  sums  of  money,  the 
property  of  William  Scrivener  and  others,  his 
masters  ; for  attempting  to  steal  other  sums  ; for 
conspiring  with  others  in  stealing  the  same  ; and 
for  making  false  entries  in  certain  accounts  with 
intent  to  defnaud.  Mr.  Bodkin,  instructed  by  Mr. 
F.  Freko  Palmer,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

The  prosecutors  are  Messrs.  William  Scrivener  & 
Co.,  builders  and  decorators,  18,  Fitzroy-road, 
Regent's  Park.  In  July  last  the  firm  had  acontract 
to  clear  away  certain  dibris  and  rebuild  on  some 
ground  in  Whitfield-street,  Finsbury ; and  on  the 
loth  of  that  month  the  prisoner  was  engaged  as 
general  foreman  on  that  job,  at  2/.  15s.  a week.  It 
was  his  duty  to  engage  and  discharge  men,  and 
superintend  the  making-up  of  the  time-sheets,  for 
which  he  was  responsible.  These  were  sent  into 
the  office  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  on  Saturday 
a pay-clerk  was  sent  to  pay  the  men  the  amounts 
on  the  time-sheet,  which  the  prisoner  would  call  out 
as  each  came  forward.  There  were  about  eighty  or 
ninety  men  on  the  job,  and  the  wages  would  come 
to  about  100/.  a week.  On  July  28,  an  under- 
foreman.  named  Punchard,  who  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  firm  from  a boy,  and  had  been 
temporarily  in  charge  of  this  job  until  the  prisoner's 
appointment,  informed  Mr.  J.  W.  Scrivener  that 
something  was  wrong.  Punchard  was  therefore 
removed  from  the  job,  and  the  duty  of  making  out 
the  pay-sheets  devolved  upon  the  prisoner,  who  was 
summarily  discharged  on  August  4,  and  had  since 
made  no  application  for  the  week's  wages  be  could 
have  claimed  in  lieu  of  notice  ; in  fact,  he  went  to 
Brighton,  where  he  was  apprehended  on  a warrant 
on  September  8.  When  engaged  the  accused  pro- 
duced first-class  testimonials  as  to  character,  e.xtend- 
ing  over  twenty  years. 

The  evidence  of  Henry  Punchard,  under-foreman, 
vvas  to  the  eflect  that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  out  the 
time-sheets  under  the  prisoner’s  direction.  On 
Thursday,  July  26,  a man  named  Stevens  was  dis- 
charged by  the  prisoner,  under  whose  directions 
witness  gave  him  a ticket  for  i/.  8s.  2d.,  which  he 
drew.  In  making  out  the  pay-shect  on  thefollowing 
day,  witness  marked  Stevens  as  “ paid  off.”  On  the 
Saturday  a strange  man  came  up  to  the  pay-box 
and  gave  the  name  of  Stevens  (No.  72),  the  name 
and  number  of  the  man  who  had  been  paid  off  on 
the  previous  Thursday,  The  pay-clerk,  who  had 
previously  been  spoken  to,  objected  to  pay  the  man, 
and  on  being  asked  by  the  prisoner  as  to  whether 
the  man  had  been  at  work  or  not,  the  witness  replied 
that  he  had  not,  and  that  the  real  Stevens  had  been 
paid  off  on  Thursday.  Prisoner  thereupon  said 
there  was  some  mistake,  and  there  must  be  two 
Stevens  on  the  job.  He  then  requested  the  clerk 
to  pay  the  man,  saying  he  would  be  responsible,  and 
the  man  received  il.  8s.  2d.  Witness  was  perfectly 
certain  that  man  had  never  worked  there  at  all.  On 
the  following  Monday  prisoner  spoke  to  witness 
about  Stevens,  saying  it  was  a bad  job.  Witness 
replied  : “ You  know  as  well  as  I do  the  man  was 
networking.''  To  which  prisoner  replied  : “Well, 
if  he  wasn't  working  on  the  job,  you  might  have 
said  he  was;  anyhow,  here’s  a quid  for  you” 
(handing  him  a sovereign).  Afterwards  prisoner  said ; 
“ I’m  going  to  have  some  money  over  this  job.  I 
don’t  care  whether  I get  the  sack  or  get  locked  up  ; 
I’ve  had  15/.  a week  over  smaller  jobs  than  this.” 
In  another  case  a man  nicknamed  “ Punch,”  who 
had  never  worked  at  the  place,  drew  money  in  the 
name  of  Green.  Next  morning  prisoner  said  to 
witness  “That  came  off  all  right  last  niglit  ; liere’s 
a dollar  for  you  ” (handing  him  5s. ).  When  witness 
returned  after  being  absent,  and  the  pay-sheets  had 
been  made  out  by  the  prisoner,  the  latter  asked  him 
to  ink  over  the  names  of  four  men  that  he  (prisoner) 
had  put  down  in  pencil  on  the  sheet  but  who  had 
not  been  working  at  all.  Witness  refused,  and  on 
the  following  Saturday  pay  for  these  four  men  was 
refused.  The  first  of  those  who  came  up  to  the  pay- 
box was  spoken  to,  upon  which  he  and  three  more 
who  had  been  loitering  outside  disappeared.  In 
another  case  a man  applied  on  a Saturday  to  the 
prisoner  for  a job.  Prisoner  said  he  could'not  put 
him  on  then,  but  might  be  able  to  do  so  on  the 
following  Monday,  but  told  the  man  to  stay  about 
as  he  would  be  useful  about  twelve  o'clock  That 
man  was  afterwards  paid  for  a week's  work  as 
Manning.  It  was  the  same  man  “ Punch  ” who  had 
drawn  in  the  name  of  Green  and  the  following  week 
wanted  to  be  paid  again  as  Manning. 

This  evidence  was  borne  out  by  Mr.  Cloutman 
and  Mr.  G.  Bass,  clerks  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Scrivener.  The  former  spoke  of  the  man  called 
“ Punch,”  whom  he  recognised  when  he  came  for, 
money  in  the  name  of  Manning,  as  having  pre-  ' 


viously  been  paid  off  twice,  once  .as  Green  and  next 
as  Stevens,  while  Mr.  Bass  spoke  as  to  two  men 
claiming  pay,  one  as  Jeffries  and  the  other  as 
Jeffrey,  only  one  of  them  having  been  at  work. 
James  Hacotree,  scaffolder,  also  gave  corroborative 
evidence.  He  collected  tickets  from  the  men,  and 
had  seen  some  paid  who  had  not  worked.  Evidence 
to  the  same  effect  was  given  by  Andrews  and  Coxon, 
two  men  who  had  also  been  employed  on  the  same 
job,  and  this  concluded  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

Prisoner  called  one  witness,  Mr.  Thomas  Hazell, 
64,  Rockingham-street,  Newington-causeway,  who 
said  he  was  with  the  prisoner  outside  the  works  in 
Whitfield-street,  on  July  28.  when  a man  giving  the 
name  of  Manning  came  up  and  asked  O'Keefe  if 
his  money  had  been  left.  O’Keefe  said  “yes,”  and 
handed  the  man  something  wrapped  in  paper. 

In  his  defence  the  prisoner  addressed  the  jury  at 
considerable  length,  urging  that  if  there  had  been 
any  mistakes  in  the  time  or  pay-sheets  it  was  owing 
to  the  defective  system  with  which  Punchard,  who 
looked  after  them  in  the  first  instance,  had  kept  his 
accounts.  All  the  blame  was  attributable  to 
Punchard  and  not  to  him  (prisoner).  The  only 
money  that  had  passed  between  him  and  Punchard 
was  \l.  repaid,  which  he  had  previously  borrowed. 
Punchard  knew  about  the  man  called  “ Punch  ” 
getting  tlie  money,  but  had  deliberately  perverted 
the  matter  before  the  Court,  and  he  knew  also  the 
men  whose  names  had  been  left  off  the  sheet.  It 
the  prosecutors  had  been  defrauded  it  was  owing  to 
the  careless  way  in  which  the  sheets  were  kept.  It 
was  not  likely  that  with  his  twenty-five  years  good 
character  he  would  put  himself  in  the  power  of  these 
men  for  a few  shillings  when  any  one  of  them  might 
turn  round  and  ruin  him  in  a moment. 

Mr.  Bodkin  having  replied  on  the  points  raised  by 
the  accused  in  his  defence, 

The  learned  Judge,  in  summing-up,  said  tnis 
appeared  to  be  a considerable  contract  undertaken 
by  a large  firm  and  required  careful  supervision. 
The  witness,  Punchard,  knew  perfectly  well  the 
prisoner  w.as  coming  to  superintend  the  job,  and 
there  could  be  no  question  of  jealousy  as  had  been 
suggested.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  there  had  of 
late  been  a number  of  cases  in  which  time- 
sheets  had  been  inaccurately  kept,  sometimes  for 
fraudulent  purposes.  It  bad  been  reported  to  Messrs. 
Scrivener  that  certain  persons  had  been  drawing 
money  from  their  works  who  had  never  worked 
there,  and  the  firm  would  have  failed  in  their  duty 
to  the  public  had  they|nol  taken  action  in  the  matter, 
when  they  were  told  by  an  old  and  trusted  servant 
what  was  going  on.  His  Lordship  went  on  to  point  out 
the  prisoner's  dealings  with  Punchard,  who  appeared 
to  have  done  all  an  honest  man  should  do  in  the 
interest  of  his  employers,  who  sent  him  away  from 
the  work  for  a time,  in  order  that  prisoner  himself 
might  have  to  make  up  tiie  sheets,  and  his  accuracy 
and  honesty  might  thus  be  tested.  'What  the  result 
was  they  had  heard.  He  failed  to  see  what  good 
the  prisoner's  witness  had  done  for  him,  for  if  the 
prisoner  had  paid  a man  named  Manning  anything 
out  of  the  usual  course  and  not  through  the  pay- 
clerk,  the  jury  had  a right  to  ask  themselves  whether 
it  was  not  that  man's  share  of  what  he  had  helped 
to  defraud  Messrs.  Scrivener  of. 

The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty. 

His  lordship  said  all  who  had  listened  to  the 
evidence  must  agree  with  the  verdict.  Plaintiff  had 
been  guilty  of  atrocious  scoundrelism  and  had  made 
his  case  worse  if  possible  by  the  way  in  which  he 
had  attempted  to  throw  dirt  and  discredit  upon  the 
principal  witness  against  him  without  the  slightest 
warrant  for  so  doing.  The  man  Punchard  had 
given  his  evidence  well  and  the  jury  thoroughly 
believed  him,  though  the  prisoner  had  tried  to  blast 
his  character  and  suggest  that  he  had  made  the 
charges  through  spite.  He  sentenced  the  prisoner 
to  twelve  months’  hard  labour. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

DrSPUTR  IN  THE  LONDON  BUILDING  TRADE.— 
A dispute  has  arisen  in  the  London  building  trade 
between  the  Master  Builders'  Association  and  the 
London  Building  Trades  Federation,  and  has 
resulted  in  300  men  leaving  their  work.  The 
masters  contend  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great 
I strike  of  1892  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the 
\ unionists  should  work  with  the  non-unionists,  and 
that  the  employers  should  make  no  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  of  workmen.  The 
masters  allege  that  while  they  have  kept  to  their 
part  of  the  agreement  the  unionists  have  again 
and  again  refused  to  work  with  non-unionists, 
and  they  have,  therefore,  through  the  Master 
Builders’  Association,  given  the  Federation  notice 
of  their  intention  to  terminate  the  1892  agreement  on 
May  ist  next  year,  thusgiving  the  six  months’  notice 
which  was  stipulated  in  the  agreement.  On  the  ist 
inst.  Messrs.  G.  Trollope  & Sons,  builders,  of 
Grosvenor-road,  S.W. , engaged  some  men  who 
were  non-unionists  for  one  of  their  jobs  ; the  unionist 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  plasterers  at  once  left 
the  building.  Before  the  day  was  out  the  unionists 
at  work  on  jobs  in  Duke-street,  Mount-street,  Park- 
lane,  and  Portman-square  had  also  struck.  There 
has  been  a further  extension  of  the  strike,  and  other 
jobs  of  the  firm  in  Cadogan-square,  Belgrave-square, 
and  at  Stafford  House  were  struck  against.  In  all 
nearly  300  of  the  unionist  employees  of  the  firm  have 
struck  worki 


COMPETITIONS. 


Kkture  of  Work. 


*Chftpel  SDd  Schoolroom  . . 


^ whom  Adrertlfod.  I 


' Doalgni 
dollrond. 


Epsom  ir.B.S.A 

BeUait  and  co.  Down 
Railway  Coinpanj  .. 
EligUah  Prealirtrrian 
Church,  Portmadoc.. 


23  Ouineu D«c. 


CONTRACTS. 


Naturs  of  Work  or  Material!, 


[arrow  School  Board 
tr.  Reid  and  other*.. 
•.  M.  C.  A 


[.  Goode;  . 


Addition*  to  School*,  Greenbill 

Pariah  Hall.  D;ce,  Aberdeen,  KB 

Building*.  Welling-place,  Belfast  ........ 

KebuildlQg  Eagle  Tarem,  Blerton,  near 

A;!e«bur; 

Four  House*,  Woolacombe,  Horthoe, 

Devon 

Cloak  Room*,  Ac.  at  School,  RedcUlTe, 

Lane* 

•Sewer*.  Paviog  Work*,  and  Roadroakllig  Hammerstnltli  Vestry 

•Drainage  Machinery East  Holcaey  Loc.  Bd, 

Addition*  to  Workhouse  (Board-room,  Ac.l  Hailaham  (SussexI 


•Infant  School Dagenham  Sch.  Bd.  .. 


Honee,  Upper  Pnnkey,  Rnabon,  K.  Wale*  Standing  Joint  Com. 

Caat-lron  f^pe*  and  Hydrant* Carllale  R.B.A 

Paving.  Ac,  Hulbert  and  other  Street*  ... . Bury  (Lancs.)  Corp... 
Pier,  Ac.  Balllutobo,  eo.  Mayo ' Congested 


d for  Ireland 

•Drainage  and  Alteration,  at  Workhouse ..  Ware  Union 

Two  Rscipe  8talrca*ea  at  Workhouse  ... . Drr''-'’ 


Union 

Addition*.  Ac.  to  School.  Cliffe,  near 

Selby  

•School  Building*  Salford  School  Board 


Vagrant  Wards.  Ac..... Pwllheli  (N.  Wales) 

; Union 

Paving.  Ac,  Marine  Panule.  Ac j Clacton  Local  Board.. 

•KlecUic  Lighting  Works  I St.  Pancra*  Vestry.... 


CONTRACTS— Co»0'na<r^. 


Katun  of  Work  or  Material!. 


By  sThom  Reqnlnd. 


Houston  A Honiton  ..  Nov.  13 

do 

Young  A Uaideenzie  ..  Nov  14 

W.  F.  Taylor  do. 

KerleyA  Ellis co 

Jaa.  Beller*  do. 

H,  Malr do. 

J.  C.  llellias do. 

03<Uil  do. 

do.  Nov.  IS 

Wlgg,  Oliver,  A Hud- 
son  ■ do. 

CUIdol  Ko^v.  17 

do.  Nov.  19 

Newman  AKewroau  do. 

MiUbell.  Son.  A Oiit- 
terldge do. 

T.  8.  do. 

Wuodhouse  A Wil- 
loughby  do. 

T.  Rohert!  A Son Kov.  21 

A,  1C.  Rohinsoii  do, 

Prof.  H.  Robinson....  Kov.  22 


♦Commissioner*'  New  Office!,  Baeinghall* 

Addlt'on*  to  Schools,  Portreatfa.  Cornwall 

Street  Work*  

School*.  BuU-Une 

Thirty-three  Houses.  Oadlya.  Aberdare 
•Supply  of  Materials 

•Additional  Claasroom  to  School 

Paving,  Sewering,  Ac.  Valleturt-place,, 

High-street  

♦New  Post  Office,  Woverhampton  

•Drainage  and  Beweiagt  Work* 

•Weather  Soreeiu  

•Making-up  Roads 

•Street  Paving  Stone*  

•School*  and  Residence*  

Schools.  Ablewell-etreet,  Walssll  

Additions  to  Workhouse  

Road  Work*  

Two  Houses.  Moorland-road,  Weston- 

super-Mare  

Excavation.  Roadwork,  Ac.  Scaudale. 

Windermere 

Schools,  Railway-street,  Cardiff 

Rectory,  Gidlelgh.  Devon  

Addition*  to  School*.  Rybope,  Durham  .. 
♦Barging-away  Ashes 


Commr*.  of  Scw«r»,. 
Illogan  School  Board 
Heywood  (Lancs)  Corp. 
West  Bromwich  School 
Boani  

London  General  Omni- 

buB  Co.  Ltd 

Walthamstow  Sch.  Bl. 
EastStonehouse(Devon) 

Local  Board  

Com.  of  H-  M.  Work* 
Bast  Ashford  U.K.8.A. 
North  Surrey  District 

School  

do. 

Glai^ow  Police  Com... 
Kington  School  Board 
Wesleyan  Chapel  Trns. 
Shardlow(Derbyl  Union, 
ColcliesUc  Burial  Brd. 

Ollei  William,' 


(ifiHal  

S.  Hill  

Jas.  Dlggle  ... 


W,  Stringfellow Kor. 

oprinl  Nov. 

A.  J.  Burrows Dee, 


ilffietal  . 


do. 


do. 


Mr.  Whyte  Dec. 

j.E.  Ooodacre Dee. 

Dailey  A McConiial 

I,  Ja*.  Wright 

! C.  E.  Butcher 


do 


City  of  London  Electric 
t.ightiiig  Co 


Habershon  A Fawcknei  do 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


' By  whom  Advertised. 


•Architectural  Draughtsman  and  General  Birkenhead  Corpora-  ' 

Assistant  tion  ' 

•Surveyor  and  Engineer  Oalnsbero’  Local  Bd,  ITil.Ac.... 

•Arrliltectnral  Draughtsman Guildford  Corporation  21.  10*.  weekly 

•Saoltary  Inspector  , 3t.  Mstthew'-  ' 


tlinal  Green 

•Engineer  and  Surveyor | Council  of  City  of  Cape 

' Town 


soot.  4 


Thote  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  ore  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  It.  Contracts,  pp.  It.,  t1.,  and  vlil.  Appointments,  jyp.  xviil.  and  xx. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  November  9. 

Architectural  Association.— tdr.  A.  Beresford  PUe  on 
“ The  Study  of  Modern  Architecture.’'  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  iLretures /or  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Mr  J.  Wright  Clarke  on  “ Details  of  Plumbera  Work. ' 

8 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  10. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  /or 
Sanitary  Officers). — Inspection  of  Harrison  & Barber's 
Knacker  Yard,  Whitechapel. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture. — Annual  Conver- 
saetone. 

Monday,  November  is. 

Sun’eyors'  Institution. — Opening  address  by  the  Pre* 
itient,  Mr.  Thos.  Chatfeild  Clarke.  3 p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association  (Car/enters'  Halt). — 
Paper  by  Mr.  W.  Baker.  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association  (.^t.  James's  Hall). — 
Professor  Lewes  on  “ The  Atmosphere  and  its  Sanitary 
Relations,"  V.  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  /or  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Mr.  W.  C.  Tyndalc  on  " House  Drainage."  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  13. 

Institution  0/  Civil  Engineers. — Address  by  Sir  Robert 
Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  the  President,  and  presentation  of 
medals,  premiums,  scholarship  and  prizes  awarded  at  the 
close  of  last  session.  8 p.m. 

University  E.xtension  Society  (Chelsea  Centre  ; Chelsea 
Town  Hall). — Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell  on  “English  Archi- 
tecture,” VI.  3 p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  14. 

Carpenters'  Company  (Lectures  to  Students  on  Sanita- 
tion).— Mr.  H.  Law  on  "Principles  of  Calculating  Areas, 
Cubic  Space,  &c. ; Interpretation  of  Plans  and  Sections  to 
Scale." 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  /or 
Sanitary  0^ers).—(i)  Inspection  and  Demonstration  of 
Artisans'  dwellings  and  Disinfecting  Stations  at  Chelsea. 
2 p.m.  (2)  Professor  H.  Robinson  on  "Sewerage  and 
Sewage  Disposal."  8 p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.  — President’s 
Address.  7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  is- 

Northern  A rchitectural  Association  (U nh'ernty  Exten- 
sion Lectures).— lAr.  D.  H.  S.  Cranage  on  " Mouldings. 

7 p.m. 

Friday,  November  16. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  /or  Sanitary  Officers). 
—Mr.  Charles  Mason  on  " Scavenging,  Disposal  of  House 
Refuse."  8 p.m. 

Institution  oj  Ch-il  Engineers  (Stud.:nts'  Meeting). — 
Mr.  John  F.  C.  Snell  on  "The  Economics  of  Direct- 
Current  Central  Stations."'  8 p.m. 


Saturday,  November  17. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstraiicns/or 
Sanitary  Officers).— In’^peciion  of  the  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  Waterworks,  Hampton.  3 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS! 

abstracts  of  specifications. 

19,909.— Inspection  Cover  forSewbrs  : W.J.  Bugler. 

— '1  his  invention  consists  of  a cover  and  frame  of  iron,  &c. 
The  frame  has  a groove  round  the  top  to  receive  the  pro- 
jection cast  on  cover,  locking  by  means  oflugs  and  catches, 
so  that,  placing  the  cover  on  frame  with  a slight  turn,  it  is 
securely  fastened.  Indiarubber  or  some  similar  soft 
material  is  placed  in  the  groove  to  ensure  a perfect  joint. 

20,239. — White-lead:  /.  H.  Noad  and  another. — In 
the  manufacture  of  white-lead  an  electrolysis  process  is 
ndded,  which  is  set  out  in  detail  in  the  specification. 

21,055. — Paperhasgi.vcs  ; C.  Green. — To  perforate  or 
cut  off  the  edges  of  the  paper  a circular  disc  of  steel  is 
used,  so  that  the  edge  can  easily  be  detached  by  tearing, 
leaving  the  edges  straight  and  clean. 

21,872. — Sliding  Sashes  : F.  Maclean  and  another. — 

S.  pair  of  kneed  and  cranked  loose  pin  hinges  are  used 
for  each  sash  stile,  with  a separate  upper  and  lovver 
socket,  so  that  the  windows  may  open  inwards,  for  facility 
in  cleaning,  &c. 

22,344.  — Or.samenting  Earthenware  or  Clay 
Si.NKs:  /.  JF.  Ward.— A wheel,  with  a pattern  on  its 
periphery  or  edge,  is  used  to  indent  sinks  or  such  like 
things  in  earthenware  or  clay  with  an  ornamental  border. 

22,790. — Sashes:  W.  Osment. — The  cords  are  fastened 
on  the  sashes  by  a special  arrangement  of  holes  and  knots. 

27.— Glazing  Horticultural  Buildings  : /.  Pratt. 
—A  double  pointed  or  forked  met.al  clip  or  peg,  with  a 
flange  bent  at  right-angles,  receives  the  corner  of  the 
bottom  edge  of  each  pane  of  glass  when  laid  between  the 
rafters  in  the  rebates.  The  points  are  driven  into  the 
rafter  (with  the  flange  supporting  the  glass),  thus  the  glass 
is  pressed  in  its  bed  and  retained  by  a clip  or  peg. 

3,243. — Earthenware  Joint.s,  &c.  : T.  W.  Twy/ord. 
— To  make  the  joint  perfect  after  it  is  formed  it  is  coated 
with  an  electro  deposit. 

— Chimney-top:  G.  Vogt. — This  is  a chimney- 
top  mounting  in  which  a rectangular  inverted  hopper 
opens  obliquely  toward  the  top,  and,  being  placed  between 
four  angle-Von  columns,  is  pressed  down  upon  a support  of 
four  flat  iron  bars  and  rods. 

new  applications  for  letters  patent. 
October  22.-20,103,  T.  Fawcett,  Machines  for  Pres- 
sing and  Thicknessing  Bricks,  &C.— 20,113,  H.  Cartlidge, 
Potter-s'  Kilns. -*20, 136,  F.  Hughes,  Automatic  Duplex 
Doorstop  and  Holdfast.— 20,156,  E.  Cubbin,  Firebricks, 
&C. — 20,172,  W.  Aston,  Rolled  Metal  Joists. 

October  23.-20,248,  F.  Furness,  Floor-tiles,  &c.— 
20,250,  J.  .-irmstrong,  Manufacture  of  Paint,  Varnish,  &c. 

20,251.  J.  Armstrong,  Ventilators.— 20,273,  Abrams, 

Sasb-Iocks.— 20,279,  E.  Morton  & H.  Baden,  Valve  Water- 
closets. 

October  24.-20,332,  J.  Heathman,  Ladders.— 20,360, 
J.  Maskelyne,  Coin-freed  Locks  or  Boltsfor  Doors.— 20,371, 


The  Simple.x  Window-fittings  Company,  Limited, 
P.  Daw,  Consiniction  of  Window-sashes  and  Fiicingt 
Fastenings  for  same. — 20,370,  I’.  Phelps,  and  the  Sta 
Window-fittings  Company,  Limited,  Bolts  and  F.tsIo 
for  Windows,  &C. 

October  25. — 20,395,  H.  Wilson,  Windows.— 2<- 
R.  Gloyne,  Permanent  Seal  Gulley. — 20,446,  S.  Ro’ 
Lav.Tlories,  Sinks,  &c. — 20,450,  L.  Shedden,  Chimnej 
Ventilating  Cowi. — 20,464,  W.  Bramley,  Sliding  Sasbs 
October  26. — 20,483,  F.  Brook,  Jointing  Stonewa 
Earthenware  Sewage-pipes. — 20,505,  H.  Butler,  Com 
tion  of  Fireproof  Dwellings.— 20,511,  J.  Ingram,  Fil 
for  Sliding  Windows. — 20,528,  J.  Hampton  & J.  Ham 
Limited,  Combined  Mitre-cramp  and  S.tw-holder. — « 
F.  Wittmann,  Material  for  building  purposes. 

October  27. — 20,554,  Milward  & B.  Nicklin,  C 
ney-cowls. — 20,55^,  B.  Nicklin,  Door-bolts,  &c.— 2t 
W.  Keys,  Vulcanisation  of  Timber. — 20,618,  L.  Bonvi 
Door  and  Window  Check. — 20,625,  .P-  Brook,  J(^ 
Stoneware  or  Earthenware  sewerage-pipes. 

provisional  specifications  accepted. 
16,781,  R.  Haddan,  Material  simitar  to  Mosaic.-^ 
F.  Woodford,  Chimney-cowls. — 17,613,  E. 
Hinges. — 17,61^,  E.  Spinney,  Hinges. — 17,764,  L.  Te 
Self-acting  Disinfecting  Waier-closct  Pan.s  and  Hoppi 
I7i797>j'  Kennedy,  Window-fa.stener. — 17,929,  D.  £ 
Hinges  for  Doors. — 18,380,  W.  Walks,  Wind  and' 
excluder. — 18,672,  J.  Lachlan,  Door-latches  and  Lo< 
>8,700,  W.  Gill  Si  F.  Ayton,  of  the  firm  of  T.  PemI 
& Sons,  Door-springs  and  Checks.— 19,183,  E.  Sti 
Lathing. — >9,282,  A.  Butchard,  Paint,  &c. — >9,321 
Fletcher  &J.  Tatham,  Sash-fasiener. — 19,390,  H.  I 
Kilns. — 19,534,  J.  Tuke,  Sanitary-pipes  and  Joints  f 
same. — 19,576,  J.  Craven,  Moulding  Bricks,  Tiles, - 
19,659,  C.  Darrah  & T.  Kay,  Water-closet  Seats  and: 

complete  specifications  accepted. 

(Open  to  Opposition  /or  Two  Months.) 

21, 801,  J.  & W.  Horsfall,  Window  Draught-exc 
burmilar-proof,  and  prevention  of  the  window  or  wi 
rattling  in  stormy  weather.— 22,275,  K.  Morgan,  Chi 
flues. — 22,303,  J.  Jacobs,  Coin-released  Locks  for  . 
doors,  &c. — 24,778,  W.  Large,  Mitre<utting  Mact 
6.996,  R.  Dampier,  Windows. — >2,525,  C.  Whl 
.\ttaching  Door-knobs  to  their  spindles.— >7,2; 
Rueben,  Fireproof-ceilings. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPEE 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 
October  25. — By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy  (‘ 
Leeds) : The  Becca  Hall  Estate,  near  Garforth  Ju 
Yorkshire,  922a-  ir.  320.,  f.,  25,000/. 

October  29. — By  Charles  Tubbs:  F.g.r.  ol 

Golden-lane,  E.C., reversion  in  48  yrs,  4.200/. ; f.g.r.  c 
Shoe-lane,  City  of  London  ; f.g.r.  of  170/.  8s.  9d.,  F 
don-ave.,  sold  before  auction.— By  Eastman,  Br 
and  32,  Knighton-pk.-rd.,  Sydenham,  f.,  r.  60/..  6s<x 
October  30.— By  A.  Barton:  14,  Penn-st , I, 
u.c,  43  yTS.,  g.r.  5/.,  atol,  ; >9,  Bookham-st., 
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5/-  S?-,  325^- — By  Ellis  Sen  : 81.  83,  and  87, 

Plaistow,  f.,  660/.  ; 31,  Grove.rd.,  Brixton, 
yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  75/.,  600/.— By  Prothcroe 
ris;  13a.  2T.  i4p.,  Pye  Alley  Farm,  Whit- 
, 650/.  ; four  enclosures  of  f.  land,  iia.  ar.  4p., 
enclosures  of  land,  133.  ir.  aap.,  f.,  198/. — By 
Voun^ : 2 to  20  even,  Culvert-pi.,  Battersea,  f., 
1 plot  of  land,  I’ortess-rd.,  Kentish  Town,  area 
let  lor  80  yrs.  at  20/.  per  annum  ; two  plots,  area 
, let  for  80  yrs.  at  53/.  per  annum  ; plot  of  land, 
d-rd.,  area  3,100  It.,  let  for  80  yrs.  at  13/.  per 

ER  31. — By  Salter,  Eex,  £*•  Co.  : 16  and  18,  Lady 
l-rd.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  2I.,  1,180/.  ; 
and  23,  Anson-rd.,  Tufnell-pk.,  u.t.  71  yrs., 
/.,  r.  165/.,  1,590/.  — By  IV.  A.  Blakcmore\ 
iern-rd.,  Dulwich,  f.,  r.  30/.,  370/.;  f.g.r.  of  38/., 
Down,  Peckham,  reversion  in  13  yrs.,  1,450/.  ; 
ind  31.  South-grove,  f..  r.  97/.,  1,350/.  ; 112,  Dray- 
Highbury,  f.,  r.  38/.,  420/. — By  E.  Oiuers'. 
hurst-ter.-east,  Hampstead,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 
470/.  : 18  and  20,  England's  Lane,  u.t.  68  yrs., 
, r.  180/.,  1,900/.  ; 67,  73,  75,  College-pl.,  Camden 
i.t.  76  yrs  , g.r.  27/.,  1,865/.;  L"??  to  143  odd, 
pi.,  Walworth,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  32/.,  1,300/.  ; 145 
)dd,  Penion-pl.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  32/.,  1,300/.— By 
&aCo.  : 34  and  35,  EUin-ter.,  Maida  Vale,  u.t.  67 
••  88/.,  725/.  ; 26  and  28,  Woodfield-pl.,  Har. 
69  yts.,  g.r.  12/.,  530/. ; 7,  Windsor-pl, 
.r.  5/.,  195/.  ; 12  and  14,  Little  Grove-st.,  St. 
jone,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  215/.;  25,  Bosion-st., 
iij.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  14s.  6d.,  215/.  ; 3, 
ter-rd.,  Kilhurn,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  250/.  ; 27.\, 
m-st.,  Wcstbourne-pk.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 
i5o/.“By  Tidy  Sun;  20,  Mclton-rd.,  Totten- 
r.  27/.,  245/.  : “ .Almora,"  Berrylands-rd.,  Surbiton, 
I 575^-  ; Garthmyl,"  Berrylands-rd.,  f.,  r.  45/., 
rent-charge  of  2/.,  Croydon,  55/.  ; 333  and  335, 
Islington,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  10s.,  r. 

,045/.;  II  and  13,  Clephane-rd.,  Canonbury, 
g.r.  13/.,  r.,  84/.,  925/.;  no  to  116  even 
, Islington,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.,  1,925/. 
luthgate-rd.,  Kingsland,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  5/. 
33S/-  ; 23t  Halliford-st.,  1-lington,  u.t.  45 
6/.,  r.  38/.,  370'.  — By  D.  Smith,  Son, 

kcey  (at  Ringwood) : The  Burley  Manor 
Ringwood  (near).— ‘‘ Varley  Farm,” 
‘u  ‘1675^-  ! f-  house  and  shop, and  la.  2r.  up. 

. 500/.  ; numerous  enclosures  of  f.  land 
27P..  f-,  3.405^- 

MBER  1.— By  Millar,  Son,  Co.:  Three  plots  of 
St.ifforJ-id.,  Kilbiirn,  140/. — Neiubon  Co.: 

3/.,  Parkdale-rd.,  Plumstead,  and  2/.,  reversion 
:d  72  yrs.,  250/. ; 101  and  103,  Hither  Green-lane, 
1,  f.,  r.  62/.  8s.,  435/.  ; 19,  Clarendon-rd.' 

ts-i  g-f-  7^-1  r-  45^'i  320/.;  66,  Cressingham-rd., 
t-.  g-r-  54  5S.,  r.  22/.,  135/.  ; 5,  Weiga!!-rd.,  Lee, 
s^g.r.  7/.  10s.,  r.  45/.,  310/.  : 15  and  17,  Rosen- 
Diilwich,  u.t.  84  yrs,,  g.r.  18/.,  505/.  : i and  3, 
IV,,  Upton-pk.,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  365/.; 
s-rd.,  Buckhiirst  Hill,  and  i,  2,  Napier-villa.s, 
j..  g.r.  15/.,  r.  65/.  9s.,  275/.  ; 30  and  32,  Hervey- 
Walthamstow,  u.t.  gi  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  los.,  170/.; 
3.  Ritchings-av.,  u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  los.,  235/’ 
Wood:  8.  Ro-skill-rd.,  Putney,  u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.i 
225/.  ; 83,  Ta.sman-rd.,  Clapham,  u.t.  8r  yrs.,  g.i 
240/.  ; 7,  Rodborough  Mews,  Harrow-rd.,  u.t.  69 
4/.  10s.,  150/.  ; 28  to  36  even.  Lansdowne-rd., 
one,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  600/.;  133,  Herries- 
row-rd.,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  los.,  160/. 

BEK  2. — Furlier,  Price,  Furbcr:  i,  Hur 
].,  Camden-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  395/. 
an-st.,  Islington,  u.t  33  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s..  295/.— 
•cs  & Nokes:  25,  Swinton-st.,  Gray’s  Inii-rd., 
rs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  38/.,  275/. ; 88  and  90,  Southampton- 
•donian-rd.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  34/.  .7s.,  145/. 

■actions  used  in  these  Lists.— for  freehold 
•ent  ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r. 

1 ground-rent;  g.r.  for  grcund-rent ; r.  for  r 
ihold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.i 
d rental  ; u.t.  for  une.vpired  term  ; p.a,  for  per 
yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent : 
ard,  &c.] 


Hants. 


:es  current  or  materials. 

TIMBER.  TIMBER  {eontinue<i). 

Sarin.  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut.  Italian  ..  0/0/3^  o/o/; 


3/0/0  4'S'i. 
2/15/0  4/0/0 
S/15/0  5.0/0 
i/jd/o  - 


5'iS/o 


tdc.fath 

tburg.. 

Rigai 


*7/5/0 

a/ioio  50/0 
3/0/0  s/s/o 
4/10/0  S/10,'0 
S/o/o  6/10/0 

1/15/0  5/0/0 


METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  ! 

Bar.  Welsh,  In 
London 5/12,6  s’ls/o 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  iatcr  than  10  a.m.  <m  Thursday.^ 

ALNWICK. — Accepted  for  additions.  &c.,  to  farmhouse  and 
buildings.  Clover  Hill,  near  Lambley  station,  for  Mr,  J.  K.  Carr 
Mr.  Geo.  Reavell.  jun..  architect.  Alnwick 
'ry.Slalin>;,on<i  Loiigstaff  A- 

sons,  .Mineral  House,  Lambley,  z-ia  Carlisle  ..£23$  12  9 
Vuwrry.— Edgar  & Bell.  SUggyford,  I'/'a  Carlisle  1.2  3 3 
/oj/rr-iu^.— Longsuff  S:  Sons At  Schedule  of  Prices. 


BAt.I.ySH.ANNON  /Ireland),— Accepted  lor  the  ex 
water-supply  works,  for  the  Cnion  Guardians  a:  Baliyshan 
W.  F.  Gilctiest,  C.E,.  Sligo; — 

James  Slieddeii.  Ballysh.iiinon 

lEngmeer's  estmiate,  £2^1.] 


BARNSLEY, — Accepted  for  the  erection  ot  a pair  of  semi- 
deieched  bouses,  Cavendish-road,  Barnsley,  for  Mr.  W.  J,  Frank- 
land  and  Mrs.  A.  Ciuuimack.  Mr.  Robert  Dixon,  architect, 
S,  tastgate.  Barnsley,  yuantiiies  by  architect 

Masonry. — Walker  <V  Blackhiini.  Wateiloc-toad £ni  o 

yoiner.. — T.  & J.  Hawley,  Penistone 280  15 

yiu/iibiitg.—S.  Kiislifonli.  Eldon-stieet lia  o 

Plastering.—?.  Holdswntth,  Bradford 60  o 

Slating.— m.  Fleming,  Eastgate 5?  0 

/■oiwCDii'.— Stephenson  & Son,  Peel-street  jg  5 


BURNLEY,— For  the  construction  of  pipe-si 
&c..  for  the  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mi 
surveyor,  18,  Nicholas-street.  Burnley 

W.  H.  Bury 

Joseph  Brown, . . 

Samuel  Matthew; 

Geo.  Hunter  .... 

Chas.  Bray 


500  10  7 ij. 

51*  2 O L 

4J6  is  6 TI 

413  4 7 1 


Walton  (accepted)  096  6 i) 


2 o/o/c 


SNi  5/5/0 


Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wjiles 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/e/o  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot 
Best  selected  .. 


Sheep 


tstdioo  7/0/0  9/0/0 
5c  3td  . . 7/0/0  8/0/0 
a 7/0/0  8/10/0 

low  ....  9.10/0  ia/10/0 
yellow  7/1D/0  9/10,0 
to 8/0/a  10/10/0 

7/0/0  IS-I3/0 

u 6/10/0  i4'io/o 

Pine  ist  93/0/0  26  lo/o 
and....  17/0/0  18/0/0 
3rd.  tic.  7/10/0  lo/io/o 
uce,  1st  8/10/0  10/0/0 


00/0 


Chili,  bars , 

YELLOWMETAUb  o/o/4t  0/0/4} 
t-  E A D — P I g , 

Spanish too  9'i7,6  0/0,0 

English  com. 
brands..,.,.,,.,  lo'oo  o,'o/o 
Sheet,  EngUA, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
andupwards..,.  io'15/o  1100 

Pipe ii/is/o  c/0/0 

■ INC  — Engiisli 

.-itoo  ‘8.c^o  19/0/0 

Vieille  Mon. 

tagre  19/10/0  0/0/0 

Tin — Straits 66/15/0  67/5/0 

Australian 6617,6  67/7/0 

English  Ingots..  71/0/0 71/10/0 

B^ca 68/10,06815/0 

67, 'is  ’o  68,  o,'o 


Billiton  . 


BURNLEY.- 
of  g-in.  earllien 
Authority.  Mr. 
Burnley 

Vvhitaker  & Co. . 
Brooks  A- Pickup 
Duckett  A Son  . 


-For  the  supply  of  730  ; 
vare  socket-pipes,  lur 
Stephen  Edmondson,  s 


i2-in.  and  230  yards 
, 18.  Nicholas-siieet^ 


CANNOCK  (Staffs For  enlarging  the  board-room,  clerk's  office, 
A-c.,  at  the  Workhouse,  for  the  Board  of  Guardians.  Messrs.  J.  K. 
Veall  A Son.  architects,  Wobethampton 

H.  Gough  ^328  lu  I .\.  Williams  /Tags  is 

I M TJ  ? 


H.  Whutoni 


I .M.  B.  Andersi  

' J.  Reynold';,  Cannock  •. 
' I • Accepted. 


COVENTRY.— For  ! 


Earl’s  Court,  Coventry 

T.  G.  Golby 

G.  F.  Smith  A Sons 

T.  Parnell  A Son 

J.  Bowen  

C.  G.  Hill 

C.  Haywood,  junr.. 


! erection  of  school  buildings,  Ac..  Red- 


4,934 


John  Isaac 

Liggins  A Strong 

A.  A.  Wincolt 

Kelley  A Bon 

J.  Worwood 

C.  Catlick.  Coventry* 
Accepted. 


DARWEN.-Fot  . 
industrial  Co-nperatn 
Thomtey,  architect,  1 

Johnson  

Houtdsworth  

B.  Lloyd  A Sons  ... 


•-i;^4.355  I L Knowles,  Dariicn*  — .£3624 

••  3 095  I R.  Shorrock 3.548 

• • 3.895  I W.  Sharpies 3 450 

• Accepted. 


DORMANS  (Sussex). — For  decorations  and  repairs  to  house.  fi 
Mr.  K.  Cecil  Leigh; — 

Turnbull  A Son,  Northumberland-alley,  Fenchurch- 

street,  London.  E.C £6:$ 

For  ertition  0/  Staf/es. 

Turnbull  A Son  £170 


DURHAM.— For  additions 
Gradon,  architect,  Durham;— 

J.  Fell £'.780  ( 

J.  Shepherd 1.7*5  ' 


0 Aden  Cottage,  Duih 


G.  Gradon  A Son  . , 1,566  17  o j 

C.  W.  Gibson  ......  1,564  1 a I 

[All  of  Durham.] 


G Bradley  £ 

W.  W.itdropper*  .. 

J.  Whaley  (wiih- 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  the  structural  i>art  of  the  New 
Electric  Lighting  Station,  Eden  Grove,  Holloway,  N..  for  the 
Vestry  of  St.  Mary,  Islington.  .Mr.  A.  Hessell  Tiltman,  architect. 
«•.  t.c J — Quantities  by  Messrs.  Young  A 


Rider  A .Son  

Leslie  A Co 

Higgs  A Hill  

Hall,  Beddall  A Co 

L.  H.  A K,  Roberts.... 

Bush  A Sons  

Perry  A Co 

Holloway.  Bros 

J.  T.  Messom 

iV,  Shepherd  

G.  S.  Williams  A Sons.. 

Mattock,  Bros 

Macfarlane.  Bros 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a doctor’s  house  and  nurses 
(iiarters  at  the  Infirmary,  Cale-street.  Cnelsea.  Messrs.  LandsdelJ 
V Harrison,  aicliitects,  12,  Compton-ierrace,  Highbury,  N.  Ijuan- 
ilies  by  Messrs.  Nottlicroft,  Son,  A Neighbour  ;— 


F.  Britton 

Battley.  Sons.  A Holness 

J.  J.  Smith  

Calnan  A Co 

I’testige  A Co 

K.  A ri.  F.  Higgs 

O.  Craske  A Cu 

F.  While  A Son 

G.  Wade  

F.  Minter 

H.  L.  Holloway 

W.  Norton  

F.  Dupont  

A.  Wallis 

S.  J.  Jerrard  A Co 

W.  h.  Lurden  A Son.  Tnnity-ti 

Tooting  (accepted) 


Credit 
for  old 
ma^ena  . 


9.970 

9.87s 

9.850 

9.720 

9.670 

9.643 

9.588 


erection  of  a new  warehouse  and  alteraticns  . 
Ouse  m Bounaaiv-strreT.  Snoieditch,  for 
Son.  Mr.  William  Stone,  architect.  2.  Grea  t 
London-wall,  E.C,  Quantities  by  Messrs. 


LONDON.— For 
to  an  existing  wa 
Messrs.  J.  Keeves 
Winchester-street, 

Pryce  Cuxson  A Leigh,  17.  Victoria-street.  b.W.  ; — 

G.  W.  Beale .^6,633  I W.  Gregar  A Son  . 

Gould  A Brand 6,479  J,  Stapieton 

F.  C.  Higgs 6.100  t Balaam  Btijs 

J.  Cessuni  A Sons 0,356  1 J.  Steed 

G.  E.  Todd 6,c45  G.  Knight  A Sons, 

L.  H.  k.  Roberts 6,033  I J-  CanmcUal 

•W.  Gladding  5 993  i C.  Btyton 

Tliomerson  A Sou 5.564  J.  Jarvis  A Sons.. . 

W,  Scrivener  A Co 5,960  | 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  flats  .md  warehouse  al 
street.  Long  Acre.  W.C.,  for  Messrs.  P.xnkhurst  A Co., 
Messrs.  KiOner  A Beny,  architects,  23,  Old  Broad-street, 

S.  J.  Scott ;^7.639  1 Cough  A Co 

Foster  A Dicksee 7.278 1 Scrivener  A Co 

7,248  I KiUby  A Gaylord  • .... 
7,085  • Accepted 


Colls 

.Munday  A Sons 


LONDON.— For 


Hart  Bros 

Claikc  A Bracey 
W.  Dov  -- 


; provision  of  cookery  and  l.tunrtry  ccnlieSH 
■ e West-aquaie  schools.  Souinwaik,  lor  the. 
. Mr.  T.  J.  bailey.  Architect 

If  brickwork 
be  bude  in 
cement,  add 

£3-0^  o 0 £.^s 


03 


L‘ 


I.  Pal 


E.  Lawrance  A Sons 

Holloway  Bros 

B.  L.  Nightingale 

J.  MarsUi.d 

HoUiday  A Greenwood  .. 
N.  Lidstone,  _ 96,  Blac 

• Recommended  by  the 


EAST  STONEHOUSE  (Dcvon).-For  the  execution  of  wood, 
paving  works.  Union-street,  for  ihe  Local  Board.  Mr.  W, 

Sttingfellow,  C.E  , Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  East  Stonehouse : 

W.  C.  Shaddock 10s.  od.  per  vd.  super. 

C.  L.  Duke  9 10 

Ambrose  A Welch.  Railway-place,  Bath*  g 1 ,,  ” 

• Accepted  subject  to  sureties  being  approved  by  the  Local  Board. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  — Accepted  for  terra-cotta  billiard -room, 
Woodlands  \’ale.  near  Ryde.  for  General  the  Hen,  Somerset  J.  G. 
Calrhorpe.  Mr.  Stephen  Salter,  jun..  architect,  of"  Pondwell."  near 
Kyde,  and  Maidenhead: — 

Isaac  Barton,  Ryde  . . - /fCgo 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  — For  building  head  gardener’s  cottage, 
lierrygin.  near  Ryde,  for  General  the  Hon.  Someiset  J.  C.  Cal- 
lo^e,  Mr.  Stephen  Salter,  jun..  architect,  I.  of  \V.  and  Maiden- 

C.  Langdon £535  | E.  James £c:6 


KESWICK.— For  the  erection  of  Sunday-school  buildings. 
Tythebatn-sireet.  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Primitive  Methotrist 
Chapel.  Keswick.  Mr.  W.  Weightinan  and  Mr,  J.  Eastwood,  archi- 

Suit, ling. 

C.  Abbott £>90  10  I W.  Wclghtman.  Kes- 

I jSTisS  o o 

yoin^ry. 

5 o I Green  Bros £62  5 o 

3 o J.  Greenhow,  Keswick*  6t  12  8 


LONDON— For  llie  construction  of 
sewer,  Ac.,  Queen 's-iuad,  I-urcst  Hul,  Ic 
Works.  Mr.  John  Carline,  surveyor, 

Catiord,  S.E. 

l-ry  Bros..  Norman-road.  Greenwich  £220 


LONDON,— For  .alierarions,  sanitary  iuiprovemenls.  and  decora 
tioiis  at  29.  Lancasie  -gate,  Hyde  Pant,  W.  Messrs.  Mullutt 
Booker,  A go.,  iuiveyors,  Albion  House.  Hyde  Paik-stiuare,  W ;- 

FoxleyACo.  £955  8 6 I W.  B.  He.atl  A Sons*£73S  5 ' 

Kinnimiiont  A Sons  ..  940  4 o)  •Accepted. 

ElectHc  Lighting. 

W.  Whiteley  £19917  6 

kashUigh,  Phipps,  A Co 103  o o 


LUNDUN.—For  alterations,  sanitary  improvements,  and  decora- 
tions at  49.  Lancaster  Gate,  Hyde  Paik.  Messrs.  MuUelt,  Booker, 
A Co.,  surveyors,  Albion  House,  Hyde  Park-sciuare,  W.  ;— 

E.  D.  Hook  £1.01718  0 I J.  Kinmnmmit  A Sons£86s  o 6- 

Clarke  A Mannooch  887  o o W.  B.  Head  A Sons  ..  855  o o 

FoxleyACo 877  a 11  | “ 

Electric  Lighting. 

Crompton  A Co £119  I Belshaw  £85 

Rashleigh,  J’hipps,  A Co.'.,  icg  j •Accepted. 


lents,  and  decora - 
stable.  Messrs. 
3u,e,  Hyde  Park- 


Grisedale £99 

J.  Milbutn 68 


ao/a;6  at 


OILS. 

Cocoanut,  Cochin 

Do.  C^lon  24/0/0  o'o/o 

Palm,  Lagos 25/10/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 
pale 20/15/0  2i  o’o 

rv.  K i9/5'o  19  lO'O 


Do.  refine? 

Tar  — Stockholm 

Archangel  — 


,.£.2  r, 


Railton  £8 


Plnmbing. 

.0  0 I Porteous 

7 0 ) Banks,  Keswick*. 

Painting. 

6 6 I Hall,  Keswick* £5  k 

’ Accepted 


LEYTONSTONE.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
"Cowley  Arms"  public-house,  High-road,  Leytonstone,  for  Mr 
William  Doiton.  Mr.  Fred.  A.  Ashton,  architect,  3,  Crooked- 


Hearle  A Farrow  .. 

W.  J.  Walker 1,699 

W all  A Co 1,679 


.£1,849  [ W.  Watson  .£1,621 


LONDON'.— For  alterations,  sanitary  unprovt 
tions  at  No.  40,  Hyde  Park-square,  W.,  at 
Mullett,  Booker,  A Co,,  surveyors,  Albion  1 
square.  W. 

W.  MeSwiney £717 

LtUcy  A Liiley 715 

Electric  Light.  , 

Rashleigh,  Phipps,  A Co.  .£7; 


Marcliant  A Hirst £174 


for  books  and  apparatus 

^ „ Bowling  Green-lane  site,  Clerkenwell,  for  the  School 

Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect  ;- 


I 


Yerbury  A Son.. ..£38,321 

A.  Reed  A Son  36,426 

J.  Shillitce  A Son  35.000 

I.  Grover  A Son 34.753 

W.  Downs 34.670 

J.  F.  Ccllinson 


T.  Boyce £34.180 

Stimpson  A Co 33.950 

E.  Lawrance  A Sons....  33.350 
Foster  A Dicksee  ..  ..  32,950 

Kirk  A Randall,  Wool- 
wich*  31.324 


* Recommended  by  the  \Vorks  Committee  for  acceptance. 
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LONDON.— For  etfctirg  new  offices  for  the  boys'  and  girls' 
depancrents  of  ihe  &uihv.artc  Park  School,  Beimondsey.  and  for 
pnvidirg  a new  system  of  dr^tinage  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
•School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  1.  Bailey.  Architect  : — 

<».  Foiley I ™.  Calnan  & Co £'.^3' 

</.  Parker | Stetrens  Bros.,  rA,  Yonge- 

*i  Newton  i.3t3 1 park.  N.®  i.irf 

H.  King  it  Sons  i.a»3  | 

* Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON’.— For  refitting  the  offices  in  connexion  with  all  depart- 
cnentsofthe  Bromley-roaa  School,  Lee,  and  for  providing  a new 
vystem  of  drainage  at  the  same  tune,  for  the  School  Board  for 
{.ondon.  Mr.  tTj.  Bailey,  Architect; — 

las.  Smith  i Son  .£749  I M.  Calnan  & Co j£690 

J.  i:  C.  Bowyer 736  I A.  Black  & Son 670 

O.  Parker 733  | E.  Ttiggs,  Clapham®  640 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Woifcs  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  the  provision  and  erection  of  three  new  tern- 
■purary  iron  buildings  on  the  site  in  Page's-walk,  Beiniondsey,  for 
'lie  School  Board  for  London  : — 

HI.  Chatteris  jCt.685  o I E.  C.  it  J.  Keay,  Ltd. .£1,663  >7 

TT.Cruwys t.764  o Humphreys,  Ltd.*....  :,644  ^ 

'Crogg'jn  Jc  Co..  Ltd.  . 1.73;  o| 

* Recommended  bv  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  three  temporarj-  iron  buildings 
■on  the  plot  of  vacant  land  which  has  been  hired  in  the  rear  of  Acorn - 
street.  C'ambeiwell.  tor  Che  purpose  of  providing  temporary  school 
accommodation,  for  the  School  Board  Lr  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey, 
Architect:— 

1).  Chanetis  £i.99»  o 1 Croggon  & Co..  Ltd.  ...£1.757  0 

T.Cruwys  1,870  0 I Humphieys,  Ltd,*  . ...  1.712  o 

I-.  C.  &(.  Keay,  Ltd..  r,8s6  8; 

* Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a temporary  iron  building, 
foundations,  drains,  Stc..  at  the  Oshome.road,  Acton,  Board  School, 
<or  the  Acton  Scbo^  Board.  Mr.  Edward  Mooson,  architect,  Acton 
N ale.  W. 

Fvr  trat  Building,  S'C.— Humphreys.  Ltd £246  o 

/Vr /"cirHAi/ionr,  ■5-..—E.  Arnold (a  j 


MANCHESTER, — For  reinstating  the  Church  of  SS.  Simon  and 
Jude,  Granby-row,  after  recent  fire.  Mr.  W.  Cecil  Hatdiscy,  archi- 
cect.  Manchester  and  Aldertey-Edge 

Wilson  * Toft  £8+4  I F.  i E.  Haynes £807 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

" Rota."— G.  H.  M.  i Son. 

We  are  compeUsd  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsfblUty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetiiigs.  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

n't  eannat  undtriaJlt  M rttum  rejtcud  communitaHenj. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 

ten  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

AU  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  ^ITOR : those  relating  to  advotdsements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  sboiUd  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  nor  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES. 

RtgUUrddTtUgrafihicAddrttt,  ‘The Buildkr, 'London. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS,  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under «s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  ftont  page.  Competitions.  Contracts.  Sales  by  Anctton, 
fitC-i  may  be  obcained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under as.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) os.  fid. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  and  addressed  to  the  PubUsber 
of  " THE  Builder,"  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o’clock  p.ra.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "Classification’  cannot 
be  guarantee  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF-PAST 
ONk  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the  ftont  Pago  should 
be  in  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 


SPVPTAT  ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING 

r j:,  1 rt  4-. . anvwwTISFMFNTS  nr  ORDERS  TO 

ISCoK'TI^Ut — 

... 

lonslble  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 


w'edn'kday  morning. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  rtmt 
MONIALS.  &c..  left  at  the  Offic 


NEWPORT  (Mon.l.  — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
■fVueen's  Hill,  for  the  Govetnofi.  Mr.  BenJ.  Lawrence,  architect, 
Dock^treet,  Newport-  Quantities  by  Mr.  Lharles  Mills,  Newport, 


With  loc.albricl 

(D.  Jenkins £10,466 

Hyatt.  Richards.SrCo.  0,345 

1.  H.  Hirb\nk 9,33* 

William  Price  9.375 

Henry  Panitt  ^757 

Johnjenkins  ........  8,762 

-A-  E.  Parfitt..... S veo 

CJavii  Davis 


With  local  br 
William  Blackburn  ....£B.<u 

Dyson  Parfitt S.ci 

Alfred  Hazell 8.3; 

John  Linton  83: 

Ernest  C.  Jordan 8.t, 

George  Wilkins 8.2- 

WiUiam  Gradwell 7.9; 

' o I Chas.  H.Reed,  Newport*  7.7c 
Accepted. 


Reading;  — 

George  Henrj'  Tucker  ..£187  1 

•CeoTge  S.  L^is 159  1 

WiUiam  Goodchild >57  r 

lOeorge  Simonds i 

McCarthy  E.  Fitt  t39  1 


I WUIiaiii  Hawkins £138 

I George  Wemham  siH 

I George  Se.irle.  King's- 

roau,  Reading*  12) 

I • Accepted. 


EELSTON  (Notts)-— For  the  execution  of  waterworks  (two 
-oectionsj,  for  the  Rasford  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  Ceo.  Hodson. 
C.E.  Loughboicugh  ; — 

B.  Graham  * Son5.£i3.Sjs  0 o | J.  H.  Vickers £i>.8S3  0 o 

H.  Shardlow >3.533  0 c H.  Fotberby  & Son  12.84;  0 2 

Hy.  Roberts 13.410  0 0 I J-  Tomlinson 12. sS?  o o 

G.  Podnmre  r3.33«  to  olJ-F.  Price 12,500  o o 

riv.  \ickers 13.050  0 c J.  Wilson  * Sons..  12.253  o o 

Wm.  Jenkins  fir  Son  12.907  4 8 | 


SOUTH  NORM  ANTON  (Derbyshire).— For  ihe  erection  ofschoo 
huildiogi,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr,  J.  T.  Shardlow.  architect. 

Blyth-road.  Worksop.  Quantitiej  by  architect: 

J.  Roe  & Son £2.005  1^  6 I Henry  Vickars £t.s83  1 

Tilessom  1,723  o o J.  H.  Vickers  ...  1574 

Smiley 1,083  o 0 Chas.  Green.  Rother- 

F.G.bubbs 1,625  1-  6 | ham  accepted)  ..  1.5441 


STOCKPORT.— Accepted  f.ir  the  construction  of  brick  culver? 
with  manholes,  icc.,  Hempshaw-lsne.  for  the  Corporation,  Mr.  Jno 
Atkinson.  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor.  St.  Petersgate,  Stockport 
W.  C.  Broadhurst  A:  Co..  Stockport £272  8 i 

..''’"^I-SALL-— F.r  'he  erettion  of  inlinnary  buildings  at  thi 
Workhouse.  Pie  :k-road.  for  the  Guirdians  of  the  Walsall  Union 
Mr.  H.  E.  Lavender,  architect.  Tne  Bndge.  Walsall,  duanlilie' 
by  the  architect  : — 

Bishopi  Sons £}2?3  rs  I Willcock £6.775  > 

7 748  13  i Bantock  6,695  1 

Hanley  -,550  0 | Guest  6,625  • 

Lowe  A:  Sons 7.503  0 [ Kendrick. 6.560  . 

lt>s'®>'  c.lSJ  9 I Robinson  6,562  i 

7.331  o I Uynex.  Walsall*  6,srf  o 

0.999  olWhitchouse  6,381 

Ma”'"  0 04,  o I Hughes  6,371 

krf>ugh  6,842  0 I • Accepted. 


PERSONS  Advertl^ngln  ••TheBu[Ide/."mayhave*«^«4/«r<*y/«d 
lo  tMe  Offict,  46,  Catherine-street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  /rt4  v 
ckar-gt.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION,  U Issued  every  week. 


READING  CASES,  ( 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co., 

121,  BUNIIILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  270. 

HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES'  CONCRETE 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES. 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS, 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  niRECT  from  the  Office  to  rend 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  raie  of  19s.  per  am 
Prepaid  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America.  Australia,  | 
Zealand,  India,  China.  Ceylon,  (tc-,  36s.  per  annum.  Remitlai 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addresie 
the  publisher  of  "THE  BUILDER.’  No.  46.  Catherine-streei,  Wj 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS, 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum 
4s.  pd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  " The  Build 
by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIEMS,  L1 

BATH, 

rOR  AUi  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  8T0NB. 

FLUATH,  for  Hardening  and  Preserrtng 
Caleareoos  Stones  and  Marbles. 


DODLTING  STONE, 

CHABXES  TRASH  A SONS, 

DOULTING,  SHBPTON-MALLI 
XoTuion  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16, Craven-st., Strand, W 


HAM  HILL  STONE: 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  sped) 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLC 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Qii 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delive 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  f 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stc 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E 
Williams,  l6,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Ad 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  L 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  b«t  and  cheapest  material! 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  flo 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-roo 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asph 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. [Ac 

SPRAGUE  & CO.. 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Ai 

QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPH 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament-st.  S 
"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’TABLES  AND  DIAI 
For  1894,  price  fid.  post  yd.  In  leather  i/-  Post  i/i  (A 


47,  EASTOHEAP,  CITY. 

SLATE  SLAB  WORKS 


EUREKA  GREE 

SLATES. 

SOLE  IMPOBTEES. 


W.  DUFFY’S  PATENT 


IMMOVABLE  ACME 

WOOD  BLOCK  FLOORINi; 

THE  PERFECT  FLOORING  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

Seven  Gold  Medals,  four  Silver,  two  Bronze  Medals,  and  Certificate  of  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Brit 

Fall  Particulars  and  Prices  on  application  to 

XME  ACME  WOOD  Fl-OORIWG  COMF»AWY.  J-Tl 

Chief  Offices  and  Works:  Vauxhall  Walk  and  Glasshouse  Street,  Lonaon,  S.E. 
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jurs  of  Labour  and  Artisans'  Dwellings. 

HE  interesting  and 
important  speech 
which  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain recently  de- 
livered* on  various 
social  subjects  may 
probably  be  re- 
garded as  being  in- 
dicative, to  some 
extent,  of  the 
ndency  of  the  policy  of  any  Government 
• which  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  hereafter 
llong,  in  regard  to  the  subjects  on  which  he 
uched.  Some  of  them  are  not  within  the 
pge  of  subjects  which  are  commented  on 
(these  columns,  but  others  have  from  time 
I time  been  referred  to  here.  These  sub- 
[;ts  may  be  summarised  as  those  of 
ilisans'  Dwellings,  Pronsion  for  Old  Age 
hong  the  Working  Poor,  Trades  Unionism, 
» Hours  of  Labour,  and  Employers’ 
ability.  Dealing  first  with  the  question  of 
i hours  of  labour,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
Chamberlain  still  opposed  to  the  legisla- 
g limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  the 
to  eight  as  a general  principle.  To  this 
nciple  Mr.  Chamberlain  admits  two  excep- 
where  the  labour  is  so  excessive 
it  it  constitutes  a danger  to  the  worker, 
his  health  and  condition,  and  where 
irectly,  as  in  the  case  of  some  classes  of 
Iway  servants,  ’it  may  constitute  an  inter- 
ence  with  the  security  of  the  public.”  The 
:ond  exception  is  “ the  case  of  those  trades 
which,  by  some  improvement  of  machinery 
by  some  greater  exertion  on  the  part  oi 
workmen,  the  same  amount  of  produc- 
n may  be  obtained  as  at  present,  with  less 
Denditure  of  time.”  The  first  exception  is 
tainly  a sound  one  : it  rests  on  exactly 
same  principle  as  underlies  the  Factory 
its,  and  similar  legislation.  Again,  if  it  is 
I:  safe  for  a signalman  to  be  on  duty  above 
rcertain  number  of  hours,  obviously  the 
jislature,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  is 
tified  in  fixing  some  limit  to  the  length  of 
: railway  servants’  day.  But  the  second 
leption  is  one  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
;ly  to  be  acceptable  to  capitalists,  nor  do 
sec  how  it  could  properly  be  carried  into 
^ictice.  The  idea  which  underlies  it 
pears  to  be  that  if,  by  improved  machinery, 


.y  be  mentioned  that  these  remarks  were  written 
lediately  on  the  delivery  of  the  speech  referred  to, 
.e  or  four  weeks  ago,  hut  our  space,  was  loo  much 
ftpied  at  the  time  for  their  insertion.  The  subjects  of 
(speech,  however,  are  not  of  ephemeral  interest,  and 
tte  further  considertuioiu 


the  employer  can  get  the  same  return  from  a 
workman's  labour  in  eight  as  in  ten  hours, 
then  Parliament  may  interfere,  and  order 
some  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour.  Bui 
the  first  question  which  suggests  itself  is, 
Why  is  the  present  output  of  labour  to  be 
taken  as  a permanent  standard  ? For  ex- 
ample, as  we  understand  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
if  a stonemason  can  now  turn  out  two  finished 
pieces  of  material  in  a day  of  nine  hours, 
and  by  some  improved  machinery  he  is  able, 
a year  hence,  to  turn  out  the  same  amount 
in  a day  of  eight  hours,  then  eight  hours  ought 
to  be  fixed  as  the  length  of  the  day.  But  if 
this  were  done,  all  the  commercial  advantages 
which  arise  from  improved  machinery  would 
cease.  Indeed,  if  the  exception  is  con- 
sidered carefully,  it  appears  to  be  unsound 
in  theory  and  impossible  of  practical 
application.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  meaning  has  not  been 
understood.  We  can,  however,  only  take 
his  own  words,  and  we  confess  that  the  more 
they  are  considered  the  more  crude  does  the 
idea  which  underlies  them  appear  as  regards 
I this  particular  exception.  When  a statesman 
i of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  position  presents  us 
j with  a social  programme,  the  results  of  which 
may  have  grave  results,  it  is  necessary  to 
I consider  his  utterances  with  care. 

On  the  subject  of  Trades  Unions,  or  more 
strictly,  on  the  cpiestion  of  strikes,  Mr. 

. Chamberlain  put  forward  a very  definite 
proposal.  “ I should  propose,’’  he  said, 
“ that  there  should  be  created  in  every 
industrial  centre  an  impartial  and  judicial 
tribunal  of  arbitration.  I should  propose  to 
give  to  it  all  the  authority  and  dignity  of  a 
court  of  law.  I should  suggest  that  it  be 
presided  over  by  a judge,  who  should  have  a 
similar  position  and  a similar  salary  to  the 
judges  of  the  High  Court,  and  who  should 
sit  attended  by  assessors  chosen  for  the 
purpose  of  each  dispute.”  We  have  some 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  quite 
thought  out  this  proposal.  It  would  mean 
the  creation  of  a number  of  highly- 
paid  official  arbitrators  all  over  England, 
arbitrators  by  profession,  so  to  speak. 
Would  the  country  be  willing  to 
submit  to  this  great  e.xpense  ? If  it 
were,  would  it  get  value  for  its  money : 
We  have  on  previous  occasions  indicated 
our  approval  of  the  principle  of  employers 
and  workmen  in  a particular  trade  agreeing 
to  abide  by  the  award  of  a permanent  arbi- 
trator. But  we  have  never  been  able  to  see 
how  matters  would  be  made  to  move  more 
smoothly  by  the  appointment  of  a Govern- 


ment arbitrator.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  arbitrator  should  command  the  confidence 
)f  both  parties.  But  would  this  be  the  case 
f the  Government  appointed  permanent 
arbitrators  as  they  now  appoint  judges? 
When  a man  goes  to  law,  the  defendant  is 
brought  before  the  judge  to  which  the  cause 
is  assigned,  willingly  or  unwillingly.  But  in 
an  arbitration  he  can  agree  to  his  tribunal. 
It  would  be  a ridiculous  spectacle  to  see 
Government  arbitrators  solemnly  appointed, 
andto  find  that  their  services  were  respectfully 
declined.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  hear 
Mr.  Chamberlain  give  detailed  reasons  for  this 
particular  form  of  arbitration  in  trade  dis- 
putes. Merely  to  put  forward  a particular 
scheme  without  argument  will  not  advance 
it.  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  be  able  to  justify 
his  proposal : we  hope  on  some  other  occa- 
sion he  will  do  so. 

We  pass  over  the  question  of  a provision 
for  the  old  age  of  the  working  man  ; it  is 
very  important,  but  cannot  be  adequately 
dealt  with  in  connexion  with  other  subjects, 
and  we  turn  to  the  proposal  “ by  which  the 
working  classes  of  this  country,  and  especi- 
ally the  artisans  of  the  towns,  may  be 
enabled  to  become  the  owners  of  their  own 
dwellings  upon  comfortable  terms.”  The 
means  are  simple : the  State  is  to  lend  the 
artisan  the  money  to  buy  his  house,  as  it 
lends  the  Irish  farmer  money  to  buy  his 
holding.  Mr.  Chamberlain  further  indicated 
the  source  from  which  the  money  is  to  come, 
namely,  from  the  Post-Office  Savings  Banks. 
The  first  question  which  at  once  suggests 
itself  is,  why  is  the  artisan  to  have  these 
facilities  to  purchase  a house  given  to  him  in 
preference  to  other  classes  of  the  community  ? 
Why  is  not  the  clerk  to  be  equally  favoured, 
and  if  the  clerk,  why  not  the  struggling  pro- 
fessional man  ? It  is  just  as  desirable  that 
the  clerk  should  be  enabled  to  purchase  his 
house  “on  comfortable  terms”  as  that  the 
artisan  should  do  so.  We  are  not  arguing 
against  giving  facilities  to  men  to  become 
owners  of  their  own  dwellings,  but  we 
fail  to  see  why  Mr.  Chamberlain  draws 
the  line  at  the  artisan.  No  doubt  the 
principle  of  advancing  money  by  the 
State  to  private  persons  has  been  sanc- 
tioned in  the  case  of  the  Irish  farmers, 
and  recently  the  Legislature  has  allowed 
public  money  to  be  advanced  by  local 
bodies  to  agricultural  labourers  to  purchase 
small  holdings.  In  the  case  of  Ireland 
it  has  been  done  for  high  purposes  of 
State  policy — to  pacify  a people,  to  assuage 
a craving  for  ownership  which  could  not 


otherwise 


satisBed. 


of  STRENGTH 


ARCHED  IRON  RIBS. 


IRCULAR  ribs  of  wrought- iron 
being  frequently  employed  for 
rooting  purposes,  it  is  desirable 
find  a simple  method  for 


the  agricultural  labourer  it  has  been  done 
with  the  hope  of  lessening  the  great  national 
loss  resulting  from  agricultural  depression 

and  to  prevent  the  movement  of  the  rural  _ _ _ _ 

population  to  the  towns.  It  is  doubtlul  if  obtaining  the  dimensions  of  its  section, 

in  the  last  case  the  principle  was  justifiable.  - • • 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  great 
State  reason  for  the  State  becoming  a 
money  - lender  to  the  artisan.  It 


which  will  suffice  to  resist  the  stress  arising 
from  the  loads  placed  upon  it.  We  shall 
assume  that  the  arch  is  a semi-circle,  and 
. the  section  is  of  X form,  having  equal 

be  that  the  State  might  reasonably  lend  flanges.  Since  the  longitudinal  compression 
money  on  good  security  to  any  person,  j.jij  increases  from  the  crown  down- 

but  at  present  there  is  certainly  no  reason  wards  towards  the  springing,  it  is  evidently 
why  it  should  favour  the  artisan  only.  But  economical  to  make  the  depth  of  the  rib 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  iu  many  ^jgQ  increase  in  the  same  degree,  and  w’e 
cases  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  an  therefore  make  the  depth  at  the  crown  half 
artisan  to  become  the  owner  of  a house,  gt  the  springing. 

He  is  not,  like  the  farmer,  fixed  to  one  - - ® - 


The  safe  7noment  of  resistance  (M*)  of  the 
section  at  E,  is 

..a 

where  D is  the  depth  in  inches  of  tihe  rib 
at  E,  d the  depth  of  the  web  between  the 
flanges,  b the  breadth  of  the  flanges,  t the 
thickness  of  the  metal. 

We  have  now  to  find  what  dimensions 
must  be  given  to  this  section  in  order  to 
make  IVD  either  equal  to  or  greater  than  M ■ 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  trying  different 
dimensions,  but  two  or  three  trials  will 
generally  be  enough.  Let  us  take  D = o' 
d = 8j",  t = b — 3^" ; then 


M’=  - (3jx  7=9-3!  x562)  = i474  = M + 19 


In  the  arch,  it  is  found  that  theyb/w/ 

spot ; rates  may  be  raised,  work  may  shift,  ^ rupture  in  a semi-circular  arch  is  the  one  j value  of  M*  is  just  over  that  of  M, 

and  it  is  much  more  convenient  in  such  *^3*  makes  an  angle  of  \o  deg  with  the  These  dimensions  will  suffice  for  safety. 

v_  . 'TU,,  »_i __  _r  . 


to  be  able  to  remove  himself  j^Q^j^gntal ; and  although  an  iron  arch  is  not 
and  his  goods  than  to  find  he  must  divided  into  separate  voussoirs  as  a one 

either  leave  his  work  or  his  house.  Again,  ygj  may  consider  that  the  point  E is 
there  are  such  things  as  building  societies,  point  of  rupture,  where  E O makes  30 

by  means  of  which  thrifty  artisans  and  others,  tjgg  with  OD;  and  it  is  about  this  point 

earning  small  incornes  are  enabled  to  buy  have  to  take  the  nwrnent  of  stress 

their  own  houses.  We  should  much  preter  to  ^nd  the  viomcnt  of  resistance  oi  the  section 
see  such  voluntary  agencies  encouraged  and  £ 


placed  on  a sound  footing  before  the  State  : pTgj  ^ ft., 

♦/-.  lAr.H*Kiaoirrht^T  m lUirkT^cr.  ..  ..  . - 


The  purlins  maybe  taken  as  of  J_  section; 
and  since  the  load  011  each  will  be  iqcwt 
distributed,  a section  of  3 ' x 3"  x 5 ' will  be 
found  sufficient. 

Secondly.  Let  the  span  be  30  ft.  (fig,  2' 
and  the  ribs  7^  ft.  apart,  16  in.  deep  at  base 
and  8"  at  crown.  Here  we  have  W'^  = 93  cwt.! 
distributed  by  purlins  at  5 points,  B,  F,  G 
H,  and  D ; W being  borne  at  B and  at 


steps  in  and  begins  to  lend  the  eighty  millions  i riirdeep  "at  base  and'd  iii!  G,  and“H.  The  load  on  eacl 

which  are  invested  in  the  Post  Office  crown,  and  placed  5 ft.  apart,  and  loaded  ^ pttrlin  is  therefore  23^  cwt. 

Savings  Banks.  Mr.  Chamberlain  instanced  , purlins  Hxed  at  A,  F,  E,  and  D ‘he  weight  of  rib  AE,  is 

the  Leeds  Building  Society,  “a  very  large,  a - ...  *t,-  i — 

very  old-established,  and  a most  admirable, 
institution,”  as  one  in  which  the  cost  of 


management  does  not  exceed  six  shillings 
per  cent.  But  if  this  society  “has  been  con- 
ducted to  the  great  advantage  of  the  people 
of  Leeds  and  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood,” why  is  it  to  be  superseded  so  far  as 
Leeds  goes  by  the  State?  There  are 
numerous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  State 
becoming  a gigantic  lender  of  money,  but 
so  far  as  regards  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  present 
scheme,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  faulty  in  prin- 
ciple, since  it  cannot  be  fairly  confined  to  a 
single  class.  That  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Acts  might  be  amended  so  as  to  give  public 
bodies  greater  facilities  in  carrying  them 
into  effect  is  quite  probable,  this  is  another 
suggestion  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  makes. 
He  also  appears  to  desire  that  properly  for 
the  purpose  should  be  purchased  at  the  time 
when  property  is  bought  for  general  im- 
provement. It  is  not  clear  why  the  making 
of  a square  should  be  combined  with  the 
erection  of  artisans’ dwellings,  and  we  should 
have  been  glad  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  gone 
into  greater  detail  on  this  point.  The  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  out  many  social  schemes  is 
not  appreciated  until  details  are  fully  con- 
sidered. and  we  doubt  if  Mr.  Chamberlain 
will  be  enabled  to  work  out  his  programme 
unless  he  faces  the  difficulties  of  it  more  than 
he  afipears  yet  to  have  done. 


here  6|-  cwt 
E"  ■ ' ■ 

The  nwvient  of  stress  about  E is 
W 

M - -E:  (E;?  -{-  2 E7  + 2 Er)  + P \ E> 
o 


= y (‘56  4-  174  + 57)  + 6J  X 60 


= 4,890 


For  the  safe  movieni  of  resistance  at  E,  w 
take  D = 11^'',  d = lO:^",  b — 6",  t = g",  an 
we  have 


Ml 


^ XT  ^ 1521  - 5t  ^ 1077) 


69 

= 4S35  = M-55 

Here  M*  is  less  than  M,  but  the  different 


J cwt.  per  foot  of  roofing,  including  weight 
of  snow  and  pressure  of  wind,  as  well  as 

covering.  Then  W being  the  load  on  half  ‘s  so  slight  that  we  may  consider  thes 
the  rib,  we  have  in  this  case  dimensions  sufficient  for  safety. 


W = i6i  X 5 X ^ = 42  cwts. 
of  which  -|  W is  borne  at  A and  at  D.  and 
J-  W at  F and  at  E.  Let  P be  the  weight  of 
the  rib  AE,  g its  centre  of  gravity  at  which 
P acts  : then  we  find  P = 2^  cwt.,  and  the 
lever  arm  Y.p  is  36  in. 

The  vioment  of  stress  (M)  of  all  the  loads, 
taken  about  E,  is 
"VV 

i\I  = (E«  4*  2 Eq)  P X Ep 


= 7 (105  + 90)  + 2:V  X 36 

= 1455 


As  each  purlin  carries  23^  cwt.  distributes 
and  the  span  is  7^  ft.,  it  will  be  found  tht 
their  dimensions  should  be  5"  x 5’'  x 

Third.  Let  the  span  be  40  ft.,  and  ^ 
distance  apart  of  the  ribs  10  ft. ; the  depth  i 
base  being  22”  and  at  the  crown  li  '.  Th 
load  W will  be  195  cwt.,  distributed  b 
purlins  at  7 points,  B.  F,  G,  H,  E,  K,  an 
D ; j-T  W at  B and  D,  and  W at  F,  G,  } 
E,  and  K ; the  load  on  each  purlin  is  33 
cwt.  P is  found  to  be  14  cwt.  acting  at  g, 
and  the  lever  arm  Ep  is  78  in.  (fig.  3). 
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lie  moment  of  stress  about  E is 
W 

li  = — (E;/  + 2E^  + 2Er+2Ei')  +l-'xE/ 

I = (208  + 294+176  + 76)+ 14  X 7S 

i = 11,395 

or  the  niomeui  of  resistance  about  E, 
[t  D = 16A  in.,  = 15  in.,  ^ = 8 in.,  / = 
I. ; then  tlie  safe  moment  of  resistance  is 

= X 4+93  - 7t  X 3375) 

I = 11591  ^ M + 196. 
jere  the  value  of  slightly  exceeds  that 
ivl,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  tliat 
;above  dimensions  will  suffice  for  safety, 
he  load  on  each  purlin  being  32^  cwt., 

I the  span  10  ft.,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
I;  their  dimensions  6 in.  x 6 in.  x s in. 
he  strengtli  of  ribs  of  larger  span  can  be 
ulated  in  exactly  the  same  manner;  but 
n there  is  a considerable  number  of 
ins  it  will  save  trouble  to  take  the  whole 
on  the  rib  from  A to  E as  acting  at  its 
re  of  gravity  g,  including  the  weight  of 
part  of  the  rib  itself.  The  maximum 
ss  per  square  inch  of  section  is  here 
n at  5 tons. 


NOTES. 

gMWlHE  agenda-paper  for  the  last  meet- 
gfl  ing  of  the  London  County  Council 
bK  contained  a long  series  of  standing 
l^ili  orders  or  “Regulations”  under 
London  Building  Act,  to  be  adopted  in 
lexion  with  the  new  Building  Act.  The 
)rity  of  these  are  merely  the  replacing  of 
ting  regulations,  with  such  alterations 
sferences,  &c.,  as  would  fit  them  to  the 
Act.  They  have  not  yet  been  discussed, 
were  adjourned  to  the  next  meeting, 
n we  hope  that  some  points  will  be  re- 
idered.  In  the  regulations  as  to  naming 
numbering  of  streets,  nothing  is  said 
it  adopting  any  uniform  and  approved 
. and  material  for  lettering  ; a matter  of 
t importance,  which  has  been  long  and 
icountably  neglected.  A much  more 
lus  matter  is,  that  we  observe  with 
t regret  that  the  County  Council 
proposing  to  re-enact  the  most 
ise  and  retrogressive  regulations  which 
introduced  some  time  ago  in  regard  to 
office  of  District  Surveyor,  making  it  a 
lition  that  he  should  not  practise  as  an 
itect ; in  fact,  reducing  him  to  a mere 
ial.  From  the  fact  that  all  mention  of 
such  restriction  is  avoided  in  the  new 
ding  Act,  and  even  (as  we  have  already 
:rved)  a special  clause  inserted  (or 
ined)  providing  for  the  case  of  a District 
/eyor  having  to  get  his  own  building 
fied,  we  had  hoped  that  the  Council  had 
1 the  error  of  their  ways  in  this  respect — 
error  feelingly  deplored  also  by  the 
hdent  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  in  his 
ling  address  last  week — and  that  they 
nded  to  return  to  the  old  policy  of  appoint- 
irchitects  of  high  standing  and  long  expe- 
ce  as  District  Surveyors.  Unhappily,  it 
ns  the  intention  to  retain  the  regulation 
rred  to,  the  County  Council  thus  stulti- 
g the  wording  of  their  own  Building  Act, 
permanently  reducing  the  position  and 
JS  of  the  District  Surveyor  from  what 
led  to  be  under  the  old  regime.  There 
ill  time  to  reconsider  this,  and  we  hope 
’ill  be  reconsidered.  The  Council  may 
End  upon  it  that  an  independent  architect 
jtandiiig  and  practice,  acting  as  a District 
lyeyor,  will  be  a iar  more  able  judge  of 
It  is  being  done;  will  command  far  more 
ject  from  architects,  builders,  and  build- 
lowners ; and  will  be  regarded  as  much 
le  above  any  temptations  to  partiality  or 
lue  influence  of  any  kind,  than  a surveyor 
; is  a mere  servant  of  the  Council. 


"ONTRARY  to  all  expectation,  Philae 
; has  been  saved,  and  the  Nile  reservoir 
lO  be  built  to  the  southward  of  it.  It 


will,  however,  always  be  a kind  of  discredit 
to  this  country  that  our  own  engineer  should 
have  gone  into  the  subject  with  apparently 
not  only  an  utter  indifference  to  Philre,  but  a 
kind  of  settled  craving  to  destroy  it,  coupled 
with  the  ridiculous  proposal  to  raise  the 
island  and  temples ; and  that  it  was  the 
French  engineer  who  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  any  scheme  which  would  invoh’e 
the  ruin  of  Phiko.  Hence  we  may  measure 
the  distinction  in  such  matters  between  the 
tone  of  public  feeling  in  England  and  France  ; 
for  both  engineers  knew  that  the  public  feel- 
ing of  their  respective  countries  would  back 
them  up  in  their  very  opposite  views.  The 
Times,  in  a leader  on  Monday,  while 
chronicling  the  result,  indulges  in  the  usual 
British  sneer  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
showed  some  sense  of  the  value  of  any  ancient 
architectural  relics  ; “ Perish  material  pro- 
sperity, cried  the  other  side,  if  it  is  to  be 
purchased  by  an  act  of  Vandalism,”  &c. 
Mr.  Cecil  Torr,  in  his  reply  to  this  remark, 
published  a day  or  two  later,  certainly 
scores.  The  archseologists,  he  observes, 
were  relying  on  the  Report  of  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Reservoirs  under  the  Egyptian 
Public  Works  Department,  who  gave  an 
estimate  of  1.900,000/.  for  the  Assouan  dam 
and  2,100,000/.  for  that  south  of  Phil<e, 
coupled  with  an  estimate  of  200,000/.  for 
removing  the  temples  in  the  former  case. 
" Mere  archaeologists,”  says  Mr.  Torr, 
“ could  hardly  be  expected  to  see  that  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  country  would  be 
endangered  by  the  expenditure  of  2,100,000/. 
in  a single  sum  instead  of  separate  sums  of 
1,900,000/.  and  200,000/.  respectively.” 


The  dry  bones  of  the  Burlington  House 
colonnade  are  stirring  again.  This 
time  it  is  a lady,  Mrs.  Courtney,  who  has 
drawn  attention  in  the  Times  to  the  fact  that 
the  London  County  Council  are  at  last  doing 
something  with  the  unfortunate  relics  ; but 
alas!  not  to  any  right  purpose,  if  it  is  true,  as 
Mrs.  Courtney  affirms,  that  the  columns  are 
being  taken  away  to  be  used  in  dilTerent 
parts  of  London.  In  that  case  the  County 
Council  are  the  greatest  Vandals  of  all,  for 
they  are  permanently  destroying  the  colon- 
nade as  a colonnade,  and  all  its  historical 
and  architectural  value.  Wherever  it  is 
set  up,  it  should  be  set  up  as  a whole. 
Mr.  W.  White  writes  to  the  Times  men- 
tioning a scheme  of  his  own  to  work  the 
colonnade  into  a church  in  Renaissance 
style,  but  we  do  not  think  lhat  is  the 
thing  to  do  with  it.  The  whole  might  very 
well  have  been  set  up  in  its  old  semi-circular 
form  to  flank  one  of  the  entrances  to  a public 
park,  either  at  Battersea  or  elsewhere.  In 
this  way  it  would  have  done  very  well ; but 
then  another  critic,  “ A.  F.  C.,”  writes  to  the 
Times  to  complain  that  Battersea  Park  is 
“rural,”  and  that  its  charm  would  be  spoiled 
by  the  introduction  of  the  colonnade.  If 
“A.  F.  C.”  studies  the  works  of  Claude,  he  will 
see  that  one  eminent  painter,  at  least, 
thought  that  nothing  went  better  with 
trees  than  Classic  columns,  as  a matter 
of  picturesque  effect.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Courtney's  charge 
against  the  London  County  Council  in 
regard  to  their  supposed  procedure  in  dis- 
membering the  colonnade,  that  body  has 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  any 
statement  or  explanation  as  to  what  it  is 
doing.  In  the  absence  of  any  contradiction 
we  may  assume  that  the  statement  as  to  the 
dispersal  of  the  columns  is  correct.  In  that 
case  the  Council  are  finishing  up  a long 
neglect  of  an  interesting  architectural  relic 
by  maltreating  it  in  the  very  worst  way  they 
possibly  could.  But  the  only  thing  that  is 
quite  certain  about  the  treatment  of  such 
matters  in  England  is  that  some  kind  of 
blunder  will  be  made  ; and  one  could  hardly 
expect  the  case  of  the  Burlington  House 
colonnade  to  furnish  an  exception  to  the 
rule. 


Lord  Salisbury’s  speech  last  week 

on  the  municipal  government  of 
London  was  a distinct  pronouncement  in 


favour  of  separate  municipalities  for  the 
Metropolis',  with  a body  such  as  the  present 
County  Council  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
larger  questions,  which  could  not  be  properly 
allotted  to  separate  bodies.  In  other  words 
— as  we  understand  the  speech — the  Corpor- 
ation of  the  City  and  the  County  Council 
would  be  left  pretty  much  as  they  are,  and 
the  vestries  and  District  Boards  would 
be  abolished,  and  in  tlieir  place  would 
be  placed  some  Municipal  Corporations, 
fewer  in  number  and  more  important  in 
character.  This  appears  to  be  a feasible 
and  a reasonable  scheme  of  reform  ; it  would 
give  the  localities  of  London  better  governing 
bodies,  and  it  would  leave  the  County 
Council  its  present  functions,  such  as  those 
of  administering  the  Fire  Brigade,  which  is 
an  affair  common  to  the  whole  Metropolis. 
It  would  also  preserve  more  or  less  in  its 
present  form  the  Corporation  of  the  City. 
Of  course,  it  would  not  please  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  whole  of  London  governed 
by  one  great  Council,  but  as  we  have  already 
asked,  'What  is  the  practical  advantage  to 
be  gained  from  such  a body  ? 


THE  three  extensive  fires  of  Friday  and 
Saturday  last  should  again  serve 
London  as  a warning  of  the  great  risk  it 
runs.  As  we  have  several  times  observed, 
the  Metropolis  cannot  always  expect  to  only 
have  its  big  fires  in  calm  weather.  If  there 
is  a gMe  of  wind  for  a big  fire  starting,  say, 
in  Houndsditch,  Bunhill  Row,  or  some  other 
notably  dangerous  quarter  we  must  expect  a 
catastrophe,  and  the  effect  of  two  such  fires 
would  probably  mean  an  enormous  national 
loss.  It  is  high  time  that  steps  be  taken  to 
prevent,  for  instance,  timber  storage  in  our 
very  midst,  and  the  isolation  or  division  of 
“ risks  ” should  be  given  more  attention.  If 
the  Building  Act  does  not  suffice,  why  not 
have  a Fire  Act,  as  in  Continental  countries, 
with  their  system  of  fire-surveys  adopted  for 
our  requirements  ? Danger  to  life  is  on  the 
increase,  and  the  national  losses  through  fire 
are  enormous.  Even  if  we  had  a complete 
fire-brigade  establishment,  its  powers  are 
limited  where  there  is  such  recklessness  as  in 
London;  and  whilst  the  fire  at  the  Minories 
was  raging  on  Saturday,  the  rest  of  London 
was  again  practically  quite  unprotected. 
The  men  who  attended  the  fires  last  week 
were  handled  better  than  before,  and  more 
engines  seem  to  have  been  turned  on  at  the 
first  alarm  than  formerly,  which  is  a great 
improvement.  In  the  case  of  the  Minories 
fire  the  absence  of  a good  tactician  was,  how- 
ever, much  felt  in  the  beginning. 


IN  the  report  on  the  Forestry  Exhibit, 
prepared  by  Major  Hotchkiss,  of 
Staunton,  Virginia,  who  was  one  of  the 
judges  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  an 
interesting  fact  is  given  regarding  the 
age  of  white  oaks.  In  1787  a patent  for 
10,000  acres  of  forest-land  in  Virginia  was 
surveyed,  and  the  usual  mark,  probably 
a large  knife,  was  blazed  on  the  trees. 
Major  Hotchkiss  has  found  five  corner  trees 
thus  blazed,  and  has  cut  off  blocks  showing 
the  mark  made  at  the  time  of  the  survey, 
and  also  showing  rings  of  growth  from  the 
point  of  the  original  mark,  which  rings  cor- 
respond in  number  with  the  107  years  which 
have  passed  since  the  patent  was  surveyed. 
The  average  growth  in  white  oak  is  only 
about  0.04  in.  (four-hundredths  of  an  inch) 
a year.  The  marks  are  as  sharply  defined 
as  the  line  where  two  different  kinds  of  wood 
are  joined,  and  yet  the  outside  of  the  trees 
scarcely  shows  the  trace  of  the  mark.  In 
that  region  there  are  trees  ranging  in 
diameter  from  18  in.  up  to  ii  ft.,  and  it  is 
thought  probable  from  these  facts,  as  revealed 
by  these  sections  of  wood  and  from  careful 
observations  made  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  the 
■West  Virginian  Station,  that  some  of  these 
trees  are  over  1,800  years  old. 


OUR  contemporary,  the  Dctttsche  Bau- 
zeitung,  comments  strongly,  and  with 
reason,  on  the  unfortunate  parsimony  shown 
e 
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by  the  Bavarian  Government  in  respect  to 
the  sculptural  decorations  for  the  new 
Central  Law  Courts  at  Munich.  Professor 
Thiersch's  design  for  this  building  is 
in  the  highly-decorated  German  Renais- 
sance style,  which  is  practically  dependent 
on  sculpture,  but  the  sculpture-work  is  now 
to  be  reduced  to  a minimum,  whilst  the  main 
design  is  not  to  be  remodelled.  The  result 
will  be  most  unsatisfactory,  and  by  no  means 
in  keeping  either  with  the  surroundings 
of  the  building  or  the  traditions  of  the 
Bavarian  capital,  which  has  always  been 
known  for  its  liberality  in  artistic  matters. 
Munich  prides  itself  on  being  the  art  centre 
of  Germany,  yet  its  legislators  cannot  find 
more  than  5,000/.  for  the  sculptural  decora- 
tion of  a building  costing  300,000/. 
Originally  the  building  was  to  have  cost 
450,000/.,  and  20,000/.  was  allowed  for 
sculpture.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if 
these  figures  were  finally  reached  in  the  form 
of  the  extra  lists  so  common  on  foreign 
public  buildings,  but  it  would  be  better  it 
the  authorities  frankly  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  the  outlay  beforehand. 


IT  appears  that  the  circular  in  regard  to 
the  adulteration  of  cement,  to  which 
we  alluded  last  week  (page  326  ante), 
resulted  in  a meeting  of  manufacturers  and 
those  interested  in  Portland  cement  at  the 
Cannon-street  Hotel  on  Monday,  at  which 
an  Association  was  formed,  every  member  of 
which  is  to  sign  a statutory  declaration 
on  oath,  to  the  effect  (after  stating  the  firm 
he  represents)  that  he,  as  managing  acting 
partner  or  resident  manager  of  the  firm  or 
company  named,  declares  that  he  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  practical  manufacture 
of  cement  as  carried  on  by  the  said  firm  (or 
company),  and  that,  according  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge,  information,  and  belief,  the 
said  firm  for  company)  have  not  on  any 
occasion  during  the  last  three  years,  or 
within  his  knowledge  at  any  other  time, 
brought  to  and  added  to  the  calcined  pro- 
duct of  the  kiln,  in  passing  through  the 
crushers,  or  mill-stones,  or  grinding  machi- 
nery, or  any  other  subsequent  process,  a 
separate  supply  of  raw  Kentish  rag-stone, 
other  stone,  furnace  or  oven  ashes,  disused 
or  exhausted  fire-bricks,  or  any  other 
material,  so  that  such  added  material  would 
be  ground,  sifted,  or  mixed  together  with 
the  cement  and  form  part  of  the  cement 
powder;  nor  sent  out,  and  sold  the  cement 
in  this  state.  The  form  of  declaration  to 
this  effect  was  signed  on  the  spot  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  four  well-known  firms.  Further 
results  we  have  yet  to  hear.  It  is  stated 
that  information  produced  at  the  meeting 
showed  that  adulteration  of  Portland  cement 
has  been  carried  on  much  more  largely  than 
had  been  previously  supposed. 


The  instructions  to  architects  issued  for 
the  competition  for  a new  school  for 
the  School  Board  of  Weston-super-Mare 
evince  a business-like  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  the  competing  architects,  and  give  them 
as  little  as  possible.  The  drawings  are 
to  be  to  i-in.  scale— a working-drawing 
scale,  larger  than  is  necessary  for 
competition  drawings.  The  Board  do  not 
bind  themselves  to  accept  any  plan  as 
sent  in,  and  will  not  be  debarred  from 
adopting  any  improvement  which  appears  in 
any  plan  not  accepted,  nor  will  they  in  such 
case  make  any  compensation  to  the  architect 
whose  idea  may  be  adopted  (this  immoral 
provision  is  imitated  from  the  terms  of 
another  competition  011  which  we  recently 
commented ; and  no  doubt,  the  example 
once  set,  it  will  be  followed  by  other  com- 
petition committees).  No  premium  is  offered, 
and  the  architect  who  has  the  good  fortune  to 
satisfy  the  Weston-super-Mare  School  Board 
will  have  to  make  5 per  cent,  pay  for  any 
kind  of  extra  work  that  may  be  involved, 
beyond  the  contract  work,  and  will  have  the 
privilege  of  paying  for  his  own  journeys. 
This  last  extortion  is  also,  as  far  as  we  have 


obseiv’ed,  a new  variation  in  competition 

conditions.  What  sort  of  architects  does  the 
Weston-super-Mare  Board  expect  will  com- 
pete under  such  conditions  as  these  ? 


SCARCELY  had  the  foregoing  remarks 
been  written,  when  we  received  from 
another  architect  another  specimen  of  com- 
oetition  conditions,  equally  edifying.  This 
s from  a committee  for  building  a Presby- 
terian chapel  at  Portmadoc.  it  sets  out  with 
the  inspiriting  announcement  “Style  to  be 
the  Gothic,  with  a spire.”  The  committee 
word  it  “ the  Gothic,”  as  old  English  writers 
used  to  speak  of  “ the  Mathematics."  The 
chapel  is  to  seat  300,  with  school-room 
accommodation  for  150,  and  the  entire  cost 
is  not  to  exceed  1.750/.  “ In  order  to  ensure 
this,”  it  is  naively  added,  “the  estimated 
cost  should  be  kept  well  within  this  figure. 

“ Prizes  ’ of  15/.  and  5/.  will  be  awarded  to 
the  best  and  second  best  design  provided 
they  fulfil  the  conditions,  “ particularly  as  to 
cost.”  To  make  things  a little  cheaper, 
it  is  proposed  to  employ  the  architect 
of  the  selected  design  at  a commission 
of  4 per  cent,  on  the  contract  price,  in  return 
for  which  liberal  treatment  the  general  and 
detail  drawings,  specifications,  &c.,  are  all 
to  become  the  property  of  the  Committee, 
and  the  architect  is  to  have  the  privilege  of 
paying  his  own  travelling-expenses  while 
superintending  the  work.  This  system  of 
requiring  the  architect  to  pay  his  own 
travelling-expenses  is  a new  attempt  at 
imposition  which  is  creeping  into  competition 
conditions,  and  ought  to  be  strenuously 
resisted.  It  is  not  only  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  architectural  profession,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  practice  in  all  pro- 
fessions, and  is  a kind  of  proposal  which  can 
only  be  characterised  as  impudent.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  the  competition-drawings 
are  to  be  made  to  the  scale  of  a quarter  of 
an  inch  to  the  foot  (!),  a scale  larger  than  is 
ever  now  employed  for  working-drawings. 
“The  prize-money  {sic)  to  merge  in  the 
commission,"  is  added.  “ Prize-money  is 
good.*  

WE  are  intorraed  that  a sale  was  lately 
effected  of  Mathern  Palace,  with 
the  land,  situated  two  miles  south-west  from 
Chepstow.  This  is  the  “pretty  pile  in  Base 
Venteland  longing  to  the  Bishop  of  LlandafF,  ’ 
cited  by  Leland.  Mathern  was  given  to  the 
See  of  Llandaff  by,  it  is  said,  Maurice,  who 
succeeded  his  father  Tewdric,  or  Theodoric, 
as  chief  of  Morgannuch  (Glamorgan),  circa 
A.D.  600;  it  ceased  to  form  the  episcopal 
residence  after  Bishop  Beaws  death,  1706- 
The  story  runs  that  St.  Tewdric  abdicated  in 
his  son's  favour,  and  became  a hermit,  but 
quitted  his  retreat  to  resist  the  heathen 
Saxon  invaders,  whom  he  defeated  near 
Tintern.  Mortally  wounded,  he  enjoined 
Maurice  to  bury  him  and  to  erect  a church 
on  the  spot  where  he  should  die.  This 
was  done,  and  a church  was  built  at 
Mathern— Merthyr  Tewdric,  or  the  martyr 
Tewdric.  Godwin,  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
1601-18,  found  in  the  chancel  what  he 
. believed  to  be  the  saint’s  stone  coffin,  and  set 
up  there  an  inscribed  tablet  to  his  memory. 
Meantime,  Bishop  John  de  la  Zouch,  con- 
secrated 1408,  had  built  the  tovver,  porch, 
and  the  north  and  north-east  portions  of  the 
palace,  to  which  Miles  Sawley,  promoted  to 
the  see  in  1500,  added  the  chapel,  hall, 
kitchen,  and  adjoining  apartments.  The 
buildings  consisted  of  an  outer  court, 
of  which  but  little  is  now  standing,  and  inner 
yard,  with  a fine  porch  in  tlie  latter.  They 
were  uffered  to  fall  into  neglect,  and  two 
years  ago  were  occupied  as  labourers 
tenements,  but  portions  yet  remained  of  the 
beautiful  window  in  the  chapel,  which 
appears  in  the  view,  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare, 

♦ It  may  be  worth  while  for  the  Committees  in  question 
to  note  that  both  the  competition  schemes  referred  to 
have  l>een  sent  to  us  by  architects  who  had  presumably 
applied  for  them  with  the  view  of  competing,  and  who  were 
obviously  disgusted,  and  have  made  no  use  of  them  but  to 
send  them  to  us  for  comment.  This  is  a significant  indica- 
tion of  what  sort  of  architect  competition  Committees  arc 
likely  to  catch  by  conditions  of  this  kind. 


Bart.,  for  William  Coxe's  “ History  of  Mot 

mouthshire,”  iSoi,  4^0.  In  the  churcl 
restored  ten  years  ago,  were  buried  many  t 
the  bishops— Jones,  the  first  Welshma 
appointed  to  the  see  (i574).  Blethyn(i59c 
Murray  (1639).  Sawley  (.1516),  and  Kitchi 
(1 560),  whom  Godwin,  in  his  “De  Pncsulibi 
Anglite,"  terms  the  shame  and  reproach  1 
the  see.  Bishop  Marshall,  builder  of  il 
former  Decorated  altar-screen,  now  at  tl 
east  end  of  the  north  presbytery  aisl 
Llandaff,*  built  the  lofty  pinnacled  tower 
the  church  at  Mathern.  There  is  a mur 
monument  to  Colonel  Hughes  of  Moin 
Court  close  by,  who  held  Chepstow  Cast 
in  the  Civil  War.  Moine’s,  or  Monk’s,  Cot- 
had  been  rebuilt  by  Godwin  ; its  large  stoi 
gateway,  with  flanking  towers,  is  also  show 
after  Hoare,  in  Coxe’s  work  : and  thither . 
took  from  Caerleon  the  two  inscribed  Rom 
monuments  mentioned  in  Gibson  s supp 
ment  to  Camden,  the  one  to  commeinog 
a restoration  ol  Dianas  temple  by  T.  , 
Postumius  Varus,  the  other  being  a voTi 
altar  to  the  Emperor  Severus,  who  died 
York  A.D.  21 1,  and  his  sons  Caracalla  a 
Geta. 


At  Messrs.  Turner’s  Galleries  at  l- 
New  Bond-street,  is  an  interest! 
collection  of  modern  pottery  and  porcela 
showing  the  adaptability  of  the  material 
modern  uses.  Among  other  exhibits  is  1 
wedding  present  from  the  Staffordsh 
Potteries  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Yo 
The  present  consists  of  a washing-stand  t 
dressing-table,  entirely  in  porcelain,  w 
toilet  and  trinket  sets,  &c.,  in  the  sa 
material.  The  modelling  of  these  piece« 
founded  throughout  on  shell-work  desi 
decorated  with  the  shamrock,  rose,  i 
thistle  m raised  gold.  The  upper  portion 
which  is  fitted  the  mirror,  is  so  treated  t 
electric  lights  are  introduced  behind 
curls  of  the  shell-work,  and  send  forth  tl 
rays,  softened  by  being  placed  in  receS 
entirely  out  of  sight,  and  thus  tending 
illumine  the  colours  and  tones  of  the  se 
transparent  porcelain  in  a very  agreel 
manner.  Enclosed  by  the  shell-work,  wl 
acts  as  a frame,  are  placed  nine  picti 
illustrating  the  “ Marriage  of  the  Roses? 
York  and  Lancaster),  and  treated  in  a fane 
representation  of  the  bride  and  bridegrt 
as  the  red  and  white  rose  respectiv 
Two  of  these  pictures  are  placed  on 
panels  to  the  doors  of  the  side  cupboa 
which  are  also  of  porcelain  and  hung 
brass  pivots.  Beside  this  example  ai 
series  of  dinner-services,  iScc.,  on  which 
pictures,  not  merely  in  monochrome, 
with  the  most  delicate  effects  of  light 

shade  andgradationsof  harmoniouscolout 

These  pictures,  in  figure-subjects,  landsci 
and  flowers,  are  printed  on  ware  in 
biscuit  state,  and  being  afterwards  dip 
have  the  brilliant  effects  of  painting  ui 
glaze,  the  colours  being,  of  course,  absok 
permanent.  The  great  use  of  the  exhi^ 
seems  to  lie  in  showing  that  the  best  re? 
are  to  be  obtained  from  treating  a mat- 
in a manner  exactly  suitable  to  its  idio 
crasies,  no  attempt  being  made  to  reproi 
architectural  details  and  the  like.  On 
other  hand,  such  a motif  as  a shell  is  ta 
and  the  whole  design  bears  similarity  tc 
scrolls  and  forms  found  in  the  natural  S 
Sufficient  glaze  seems  to  be  given  to  en 
cleanliness  without  loss  of  texture.  Amo 
other  articles  specially  to  be  noticed 
electric  light  shades  founded  on  shell  desi 
the  light  itself  being  completely  hid 
These  are  likely  to  be  of  service  in  pre^ 
ing  the  inconvenient  glare  too  often  f( 
when  this  light  is  used. 


The  case  of  Albert  Hill  & Son  v. 

Rev.  G.  P.  Clarke,  heard  at  the  Brae 
County  Court  a few  days  ago,  dest 
attention,  as  turning  on  a case  of  inacci 
quantities.  The  action  was  brought  b) 
plaintiffs,  who  are  slaters,  to  recover  pays 
for  the  value  of  work  done  over  and  a 


• See  " Llandaff  Cathedral,”  the  Builder,  May  7i 
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itract,  to  the  extent  of  120  yds.  of 
and  60  yds.  of  eaves,  owing  to  the 
t the  quantities  were  inaccurate.  It 
1 that  the  inaccuracy  was  not  dis- 
so  much  work  had  been  done  and 
id  for;  but  the  defendant  chose  to 
he  delence  that  he  was  bound  only 
contract  executed.  Every  one  will 
nth  the  opinion  of  the  Judge  of  the 
'd  County  Court  that  this  was  " a 
mworthy  and  shabby  defence,”  and 
one  more  particularly  so  as  coming 
clergyman.  Whether  the  Judge  was 
right  in  saying  that  it  was  no  defence 
t of  law  is  a matter  we  do  not  feel  so 
'.  However,  the  judge  ruled  against 
2ndant,  and  refused  leave  to  appeal  ; 
is  satisfactory  to  read  ol  such  a 
attempt  to  avoid  payment  for  work 
DU  a point  of  technicality,  being 
d.  It  is  not  stated  in  the  report  of 
le  who  was  responsible  for  the  in- 
3 quantities. 


lRCIIITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 

STUDY  OF  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE, 
iecond  meeting  of  the  present  session  of 
3ciation  was  held  on  the  9th  inst.,  in  the 
•room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Rritish 
its,  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  Mr. 
.lountford  (President)  in  the  chair, 
names  of  thirty-seven  gentlemen  were 
ed  for  election  at  the  next  meeting,  and 
R.  Morphewand  II.  Buddenwere  elected 
s of  the  Association. 

The  Education  of  Workmen, 

. T.  W.  Goldsmith  (Senior  lion.  Sec.)read 
wing  report  of  the  General  Committee  on 
ution  of  January  19,  1S94,  on  the  Educa- 
f' orkmen : — “The  Association,  on  January 
referred  it  to  its  Committee  to  inquire 
ort  if,  and  in  what  manner,  the  Architec- 
isociation  can  usefully  exert  its  influence 
the  organisation  of  a more  thorough 
of  education  than  at  present  exists,  for 
engaged  in  the  London  building  trades, 
further  supervision  by  architects.  We 
irefully  considered  this  reference,  and 
used  numerous  inquiries  to  be  made, 
satisfied  that  there  are  many  questions 
:d  with  the  education  of  artisans  in  the 
building  trades  which  are  of  very  con- 

0 importance  to  the  future  well-being  of 
ture,  and  which  are  needing  careful 
tion.  The  best  course  seems  to  us  to  be 
Association  to  invite  a conference  to  meet 
rly  date  to  discuss  these  questions.  We 
isulted  the  following  bodies,  and  have  been 

1 that  they  will  gladly  appoint  representa- 
ittend  the  Conference  : — Architects  : The 
nstitute  of  British  Architects,  the  Archi- 

Association,  the  Art-Workers’  Guild, 
dent  London  Architects.  Master 
: the  Institute  of  Builders,  the  Master 
’ Association.  Workmen  : The  Building 
Federation,  the  Operative  Bricklayers’ 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters 
lers,  the  National  Association  of  Opera- 
sterers,  the  United  Operative  Plumbers’ 
ion.  the  Operative  Stone  Masons’  Society, 
mpanies  ; The  Carpenters’  Company,  the 
rs’  Company,  the  Bricklayers’  Company, 
onal  Bodies  : The  Technical  Education 
the  London  School  Board.  Polytechnics  : 
d Guilds’  Technical  Institute,  Regent- 
alytechnic,  Battersea  Polytechnic,  Borough 
inic,  Goldsmiths’  Institute,  New  Cross, 
ople’s  Palace,  Mile  End.  We  recom- 
That  we  be  authorised  to  invite 
ence  of  representative  bodies  to  meet  at 
’ date  to  discuss  the  education  of  artisans 
1 in  the  London  building  trades,  and  to 
:h  other  steps  as  we  consider  desirable  in 
ter.  E.  W.  Mountford, 

President,  Architectural  Association, 

E.  T.  Goldsmith, 

B.  F.  Fletcher, 

Hon.  Secs.” 

Owen  Fleming  formally  moved  the 
■n  of  this  report,  which  was  seconded  by 
dm  Begg,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

I ’a.  Beresford  Pite  then  read  the  following 
m “ The  Study  of  Modern  Architecture.”  : 
Hie  Study  of  Modern  Architecture. 
not  much  good  mourning  over  the  times 
in — that  we  have  to  deal  for  the  most  part 
lartistic  and  parsimonious  clients,  that  we 


have  no  native  art  traditions  or  instincts  to  assist 
us  in  the  craftsmen  whom  we  employ,  that  where 
architectural  ability  exists  it  is  no  recommendation 
or  guarantee  of  professional  success  to  its  pos- 
sessor, and  that  commissions  are  obtained  by 
much  the  same  connexions  as  more  ordinary 
business,  the  family  friends  or  social  qualities  of 
the  young  architect  being  more  certain  sources  of 
prosperity  than  ability,  or  even  genius,  in  his  art, 
or  that  competitions  are  generally  an  effective 
premium  upon  subservience  to  vulgar  ideals  (not 
using  the  adjective  offensively).  We  indeed,  as 
architects  reading  the  glorious  past  of  empires 
and  nations  in  their  architecture,  might  well  weep 
aloud  for  the  blindness  and  ignorance  of  the  rest 
of  our  race,  were  public  weeping  of  any  avail. 

And  as  young  architects,  having  much  of  the 
frank  discrimination  of  childhood  still  left  to  us, 
might  we  not  lament  that  many,  very  many, 
perhaps  the  great  majority,  of  our  professional 
elder  and  younger  brethren  are  sadly  deficient  in 
true  architectural  perception  or  power,  and  that 
the  sum  of  all  our  labours  is  a national  archi- 
tecture which,  in  comparison  only  with  con- 
temporaneous work  abroad,  is  quite  unworthy  of 
our  idea  of  Great  Britain's  international  position. 
And  leaving  out  our  elders  from  the  purview,  can 
we  be  at  all  happy  about  ourselves ; is  the 
“Architectural”  element  of  our  present  “Asso- 
ciation” worthy  of  its  name?  Does  not  the 
suggestion  of  a critical  review  of  the  aggregate 
architecture  evolved  by  our  members  chill  us  with 
searchings  of  conscience  that  our  self-satisfaction 
would  be  unable  to  survive  ? But  all  this  mourn- 
ing and  pessimism  is  not  very  much  to  our  present 
purpose.  Let  us  at  the  outset  assume  all  that  it 
can  do  for  us  by  accepting  the  conviction  that 
there  is  much  scope  for  improving  by  what  means 
we  can  our  modern  architecture,  and  taking  the 
common  “ A.  A.  man”  as  we  find  him,  and  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  present-day  practice, 
let  us  consider  what  the  study  of  latter-day  archi- 
tecture c.an  do  for  our  present  discontent. 

Mr.  Fergusson  comes  to  this  conclusion  of  his 
“History  of  Modern  Architecture,”  without  un- 
hapjnly  helping  us  forward.  “ On  reviewing  the 
history  of  architecture  during  the  past  three  or 
four  centuries,  the  retrospect,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  sufficiently  melancholy  and  discouraging.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  the  most  civilised  nations 
of  the  world  have  agreed  to  forsake  the  only  path 
that  could  lead  to  progress  or  perfection  in  the 
‘ Master  Art,’  and  been  wandering  after  shadows 
that  constantly  elude  their  grasp.  When  we  con- 
sider the  extent  to  whicli  building  operations  have 
been  carried  during  that  period,  the  amount  of 
wealth  lavished  on  architectural  decoration,  and 
the  amount  of  skill  and  knowledge  available  for 
its  direction,  it  is  very  sad  to  think  that  all  should 
have  been  comparatively  wasted  in  consequence 
of  the  system  upon  which  these  have  been  em- 
ployed. Few  will  dispute  the  assertion  that  there 
is  no  Renaissance  example  equal  as  a work  of  art 
to  any  Gothic  or  Saracenic  building,  or  that  ever 
attained  to  the  picturesque  appropriateness  of 
these  styles.  Nor  has  any  modern  design  ever 
reached  the  intellectual  elegance  of  the  Greek  or 
Roman,  or  the  sublimity  of  the  Egyptian  ; and  all 
this  simply  because  of  the  mistaken  idea  that 
success  could  be  achieved  without  thought,  and 
that  the  past  could  be  reproduced  in  the  present.” 

But  Mr.  Eastlake  is  more  hopeful,  and'cheerily 
points  out  a road  to  an  architectural  paradise 
which,  unhappily,  but  a few  short  years  have 
sufficed  to  make  us  forget.  The  conclusion  of  his 
“ History  of  the  Gothic  Revival  ” is  as  follows : — 
“Architects  must  learn  to  sacrifice  something  of 
their  antiquarian  tendencies  : the  public  must 
learn  to  sacrifice  something  of  their  conventional 
taste.  By  dint  of  earnest  study  and  endless  ex- 
periments, by  help  of  theory  and  precept,  by 
means  of  comparison  and  criticism,  the  grammar 
of  an  ancient  art  has  been  mastered.  Shall  we 
ever  be  able  to  pronounce  its  language — not  in 
the  measured  accents  of  a scholastic  exercise,  but 
fluently  and  familiarly  as  our  mother-tongue  ? 
Will  a time  ever  arrive  when,  freed  from  the  idle 
prejudices,  the  pedantry,  the  false  sentiment,  and 
the  vulgarisms  which  have  hampered  its  utterance 
and  confounded  its  phraseology,  this  noble  and 
expressive  language  shall  be  used  throughout  the 
land,  retaining  here  and  there  provincial  idioms — 
rising  to  eloquence  in  our  towns  and  maje.stic 
emphasis  in  our  public  buildings,  telling  of  rural 
beauty  in  the  villace  homestead,  and  exciting  to 
devotion  in  every  church,  proclaiming  comfort  in 
every  home  and  stability  in  every  warehouse  ? 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  possess — if  it  be 
worth  possessing — a really  national  architecture. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  Gothic  Revival 
be  complete.” 

The  study  of  architecture  hitherto  has  consisted 


of  the  review  of  the  works  of  antiquity,  all  the 
resources  of  which  have  been  laid  under  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  what  we  have  mistakenly 
called  the  “styles.”  Travel  and  research  during 
the  past  hundred  years  have  made  this  possible, 
and  attracted  in  the  first  place  by  beauty  of 
forms  and  detail,  then  by  the  interest  of  history 
and  developments,  architectural  students  have 
glowed  with  enthusiasm  over  Greek,  Egyptian, 
Roman,  and  almost  every  “style”  as  it  became 
available  for  observation.  A somewhat  wider 
range  of  view  more  recently  has  led  to  a considera- 
tion of  the  methods  and  motives  of  ancient 
design  and  construction,  and  enthusiasm  has 
grown  into  wonder  as  the  science  displayed  by 
Greeks  or  Goths  has  been  discovered  where  little 
else  than  native  genius  was  suspected  to  have 
been  at  work.  The  cesthetic  and  accidental 
charms  of  all  the  “styles”  have  not  been  wasted 
upon  desert  air,  as  sketch-books  and  photographs 
have  noted  and  secured  their  effects  for  further 
publication  or  use.  None  of  this  enthusi- 
astic study  has  really  been  wasted  ; its  fuel 
has  obtained  for  us  a warmth  and  truth  of 
imaginative  colour  that  has  been  invaluable  to  all 
our  conceptions  of  the  past  in  art  and  literature  ; 
this  has  been  especially  manifest  in  the  work  of 
the  historians  with  which  our  own  generation 
has  been  so  richly  endowed,  but  as  the  architec- 
tural student  in  becoming  a practising  architect 
has  been  over-mastered  by  his  love  of  the  forms 
and  pnnci]>les  of  “the  antiquary  times,”  the 
result  upon  our  current  modern  architecture  has 
been  the  occasion  and  cause  of  our  melancholy 
and  discontent. 

It  will  be  a hopeless  and  thankless  task  to  set 
before  architectural  students  the  foolishness  of  this 
enthusiasm,  and  tlie  unwisdom  of  a thorough  con- 
centration of  energy  upon  the  mastery  of  the 
secrets  of  the  success  of  ancient  work.  Without 
tins  kindling  of  interest  and  awakening  to  the 
artistic  life  of  architecture  we  shall  be  worse  than 
mere  pedants  and  be  mere  measurers  of  buildings, 
tailors  of  construction,  drudges  of  mechanics,  and 
soulless  men  of  business.  Enthusiasm  and  a 
lofty  ideal  of  beauty  are  all  and  everything  to  true 
architectural  success,  and  at  all  costs  the  flame 
must  be  kept  burning,  and  in  speaking  to  students 
the  pre-eminent  need  of  a devouring  zeal  for  their 
art  must  be  insisted  upon.  If  you  have  not  yet 
experienced  the  unmistakable  joy  of  discovering 
a deep  pleasure  and  delight  in  the  attainment  of 
an  architectural  design,  a pleasure  that  lights  up 
all  the  study  that  otherwise  might  appear  dry  and 
uninteresting,  that  creates  a living  interest  in  fine 
buildings,  leading  cheerfully  to  laborious  measure- 
ment and  study,  and  to  be  very  practical  indeed,  if 
all  your  spare  time  is  not  claimed  by  almost 
irresistible  impulse,  after  other  pre-eminent  duties 
and  calls  to  its  pursuit — an  old-fashioned  but 
well-chosen  word — you  may  well  have  serious 
misgivings  as  to  your  future  in  a profession  which 
is  full  of  most  anxious  responsibilities,  which  has 
an  unusual  proportion  of  disappointments  and 
difficulties,  and  which  is  by  no  means  remunerated 
in  proportion  to  the  care  and  study  required  to 
attain  success  in  any  single  exercise  of  the  archi- 
tect's duties.  It  is  a matter  of  deep  conviction, 
that  a young  architect’s  path,  except  in  very  rare 
and  fortuitous  instances,  is  one  that  above  all 
requires  the  stimulation  of  a genuine  and  spon- 
taneous enthusiasm  for  his  art. 

Our  position  is  therefore  that  the  marvellous 
enthusiasm  for  varied  phases  of  the  architecture 
of  antiquity  to  which  this  century  has  been  witness 
cannot  be  any  longer  beneficial  to  the  modern 
architect,  and  further,  that  without  some  equally 
potent  force,  as  living  and  instinct  as  the  ardour  of 
the  past,  the  modern  architect,  and  with  him 
modern  architecture,  are  in  a pitiable  condition. 

We  are  not  altogether  without  sources  of 
information  as  to  the  effect  upon  architectural  art 
of  different  conditions  than  those  which  have 
operated  upon  ourselves.  In  spite  of  our  native 
phlcgraatical  tendencies  our  more  volatile  Conti- 
nental neighbours  have  been  no  competitors  with 
us  in  the  race  for  novel  fashions  and  styles.  The 
mysterious  rabies  of  our  Gothic  enthusiasts  has 
scarcely  infected  the  warmer  blood  of  the  French 
and  other  nations  of  southern  Europe,  and  we  can 
discover  in  their  architecture  little  or  none  of  the 
frenzy  of  our  own. 

In  company  with  Belgium,  Austria,  Italy  and 
Germany,  p'rance  has  pursued  a regular 
academical  development  of  the  traditional  archi- 
tecture of  the  immediate  past,  and  with  patient 
studiousness  the  “European  style”  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  been  attained.  No  warmth 
of  feeling  has  evolved  in  its  generation,  and  while 
claiming  respect  for  all  the  qualities  of  appropriate 
and  characteristic  civility,  certainly  until  the  loving 
and  progressing  hands  of  Time  with  her  handmaid 
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Historj’  intervene,  no  warmth  of  enthusiasm  can 
be  excited  within  us  towards  the  Continental 
architecture  of  our  own  limes. 

We  cannot  stay  to  discuss  fully  now  the  causes 
of  the  want  of  freedom  and  adaptability,  the 
liberty  and  fraternity  of  design,  that  seem  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  academical  system  of 
complete  architectural  training  as  adopted  abroad. 
It  must  be  sufficient  to  say  that  mere  enthusiasm 
for  training  or  study  and  education  cannot  of 
i tself  supply  the  needed  fire,  and  that  we  must 
not  mistake  professional  equipment  and  qualifi- 
cation for  architectural  efficiency  and  power. 
There  is  some  considerable  danger  of  this  at 
present  among  ourselves ; we  are  all  conscious 
of  the  slackening  interest  in  old  work  and  its 
study,  as  the  failure  of  competitions  for  medals 
and  prizes  offered  for  measured  drawings  tes- 
tifies, and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  progressing 
pressure  of  examinations  is  already  impinging 
upon  the  tender  growth  of  that  enthusiasm  which 
architectural  educators  seem  strangely  incapable 
of  assisting. 

Until  we  get  a new  enthusiasm,  let  us  take  care 
not  to  strangle  the  old  one.  Enthusiasm  may  be 
foolish,  but  she  is  a goose  that  has  laid  golden 
architectural  eggs. 

Our  position,  however,  will  soon  become 
ridiculous.  We  are  waiting  for  an  afflatus — for 
some  now  unknown,  but  ardently-desired  guide — 
some  cherub  or  "mahatma”  to  hoax  us  into 
vigour  and  reveal  the  new  laws  of  the  unseen 
beautiful  of  Goethe.  Where  is  the  romancer  to 
conjure  us,  as  Walter  Scott  did  our  grandfathers, 
into  the  Gothic  Revival,  and  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  into  existence?  or  the  philosopher 
who  like  Ruskin,  can  make  us  like  our  fathers, 
weep  with  joy  over  the  stones  of  Venice,  and 
conjure  the  Oxford  Museum  and  the  Law  Courts 
into  being?  or  an  architect  even,  like  the  cunning 
charmer  who  has  led  all  his  followers  into  the 
softly-fatal  toils  of  that  Circe  of  architecture, 
Queen  Anne,  and  has  left  them  there  trans- 
mogrified into  lower  beings?  The  strings  of  our 
artistic  being  wait  for  some  /Eolian  breeze  from 
Parnassus  to  awake  fresh  chords  and  harmonies, 
and  while  we  wait  and)  sigh  the  examination  and 
qualification  screw  is  being  applied,  and  the  soft 
impressionable  artist  is  being  strung  up  into  an 
instrument  that  must  be  struck  artificially  and 
smartly  before  any  sound  can  be  obtained  from 
him — the  piano-organ  of  the  streets,  in  fact,  being 
only  an  .-IColian  harp  progressively  strung  up  and 
tuned  to  qualifying  pitch,  assisted  by  applied 
mechanics  in  the  production  of  music,  so  as  to  be 
independent  of  the  gentle  zephyrs  of  heaven. 

Speculation  as  to  the  future  is  almost  as 
unprofitable  as  lament  over  the  past,  but  the 
suggestiveness  of  the  idea  that  architectural 
students  two  centuries  hence  will  be  like  our- 
selves enthusiasts  as  to  the  works  of  their  own 
ancestors,  may  have  something  to  teach  us. 
Why  not  apply  our  own  treatment  of  the  past  to 
our  present  ? Why  not  be  as  enthusiastic  about 
the  work  of  the  nineteenth  as  about  that  of  the 
seventeenth  century?  Why  not  sketch  it,  study  it, 
measure  it  ? It  may  be  every  bit  as  good  and 
as  much  belter  as  (^ueen  Victoria  is  than  (^ueen 
Anne,  or  even  Queen  Elizabeth.  All  that  goes  for 
the  making  of  good  architecture  has  been  much 
more  abundant  in  our  era  than  in  the  past,  and 
perhaps  if  we  gave  up  looking  at  distant  objects 
with  telescopes,  and  looked  naturally  at  what  is 
around  us,  we  should  find  as  much  to  interest  and 
delight  our  eyes.  Surely  the  historian  will  feel 
an  enthusiasm  for  the  nineteenth  century  that  will 
be  shared  alike  by  the  man  of  science  and  the 
artist  and  man  of  letters  ! Why  should  the 
architect  stand  aside  and  be  unmoved  ? Is  he 
not  already  qualified  by  his  recent  revival  of  the 
whole  gamut  of  the  styles  from  Egj’ptian  down  to 
the  Batty  Langley  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
proceed  into  the  nineteenth  and  study  modern 
architecture  with  some  of  the  enthusiasm  that  he 
has  lavished  upon  the  others  at  such  expense  of 
reputation  to  himself?  There  are  marvels  enough 
of  construction,  economical  as  well  as  extravagant, 
and  of  applied  science,  differing  from  that  of  Greek 
temple  or  Gothic  calhedal,  but  definitely  archi- 
tectural, in  the  equipment  of  our  buildings  and 
their  adaptation  either  for  machinery,  public  uses, 
or  domestic  comfort.  And  within  the  limits  of 
a century  have  we  not  erected  a series  of  buildings 
the  esthetic  qualities  of  which  are  varied  and 
lieautiful  in  a very  high  degree,  and  more  so  than 
those  achieved  by  any  other  race,  the  wide 
world  over,  in  a similar  span  of  years?  In 
construction,  in  scientific  equipment,  and 
in  cesthetics,  surely  the  architecture  of  the 
nineteenth  century  will  be  as  worthy  of  enthusi- 
astic admiration,  we  do  not  say  imitation, 
as  any  of  its  p'edecessors  that  now  excite  our 


envy  ! The  inbred  and  underlying  general  maxim 
of  our  education,  that  ancient  work  is  good  and 
worthy  of  study  and  modern  bad  and  unworthy, 
is  illogical  and  untrue,  and  without  attempting  to 
invert  it  and  prove  the  opposite,  we  may  safely 
admit  modern  architecture  to  the  students’  course, 
and  commend  it  to  his  heart,  without  offering  the 
smallest  slight  to  his  ancient  ideals,  or  destroying 
the  value  of  a single  result  obtained  from  his 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  past.  To  study  and 
enjoy  ancient  art  as  much  as  ever,  will  be  the 
best  advice  to  give,  but  also  to  study  modern,  and 
enjoy  modern  architecture,  if  only  for  its  modern- 
ness, and  to  derive  your  enthusiasm  from  the  won- 
derfulness of  modern  life  and  invention,  and  to 
display  your  delight  in  it  in  your  architecture, 
by  your  frank  acceptance  of  the  present,  by  your 
heartiest  endeavours  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
materials,  inventions,  and  science  of  the  time,  and 
let  your  trained  and  instinctive  sense  of  beauty 
express  in  proportions,  composition,  features,  and 
decorations  that  you  are  not  guided  by  a blind 
subservience  to  archmological  ideals,  but  rejoice 
in  living  in  an  age  of  privilege  and  advantage, 
with  all  the  knowledge  of  the  past  ready  to  your 
hand,  and  the  products  of  commerce  and  science 
at  your  disposal. 

It  was  the  use  of  advantages  and  qualities  such 
as  these  that  made  all  characteristic  architecture 
in  the  past,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  do  the  same 
for  us  and  you,  and  a little  patience  and  common 
sense  will  soon  reveal  to  us,  and  to  the  world  at 
large,  perhaps  to  them  before  to  us,  that  an 
enthusiasm  for  modernness  in  architecture  results 
in  more  direct  and  simple  beauty  than  some  of 
us  expect. 

From  day  to  day,  in  ordinary  practice,  we 
are  of  course  face  to  face  with  all  the  essentials 
of  modern  architecture  in  whatever  branch  and 
for  whatever  purpose  we  have  to  design ; the 
putting  aside  of  the  uncomfortable  yoke  of  archaeo- 
logical style  will  be  no  difficulty  in  itself,  as  greater 
freedom  for  imagination  will  be  the  result,  and 
with  the  resources  of  all  beautiful  buildings  at  our 
disposal  for  material  as  before,  and  a free  hand 
for  their  artistic  and  eclectic  use,  whenever  we 
perceive  that  we  can  use  them  to  realise  our  ideal 
of  what  architecture  should  do  for  our  time  and 
age. 

Nothing  can  be  evolved  out  of  nothing,  and 
we  are  far  from  suggesting  that  the  architect 
should  lay  all  his  present  material  of  design  aside 
and  figuratively  make  bricks  without  straw.  But 
all  this  material  however  does  not  lie,  as  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects’ examination 
scheme  in  its  art  section  syllabus  seems  to 
imply,  in  a knowledge  of  the  forms  and  features 
of  ancient  architecture.  The  beauty  of  ancient 
buildings  cannot  be  transferred  by  imitation  to 
modern  ones,  for  you  may  measure  and  photo- 
graph and  reproduce  in  actual  building,  and  find 
that  you  only  have  a stupid  copy  without  life  or 
interest. 

As  this  has  been  a century  of  revivals,  examina- 
tion of  some  of  its  typical  buildings  cannot  but 
be  instructive.  Try  to  discriminate  between  the 
beauty  that  is  merely  borrowed  from  antiquity 
and  the  living  elements  of  architectural  art  that 
compose  it.  Ascertain  how  much  is  interesting 
and  attractive  merely  because  it  is  reminiscent  to 
the  student  of  bygone  art,  and  how  much  is 
beautiful  because  it  is  expressive  of  the  architect’s 
delight  in  his  problem  and  its  elucidation,  and 
manifests  his  appreciation  of  justice  in  proportion, 
of  ornamentation,  and  form.  Analytical  study  of 
this  kind  is  essential  to  a proper  grasp  of  the 
architecture  of  any  period,  though  the  dry-as-dust 
pundits  of  the  day  are  not  awake  to  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  a wonderful  education  in  itself  to 
behold  a great  building  as  the  Parthenon,  simple 
in  all  its  parts  and  clearly  readable  in  its  plain 
construction,  to  recognise  an  awful  grace  and  a 
fascinating  dignity  in  its  picturesque  grandeur  ; 
and  cherishing  the  fact  of  its  unmistakable  beauty 
seek  to  ascertain  the  anatomy  of  its  expression. 
It  is,  indeed,  not  a fruitless  task  for  a modern 
architect ; the  secret  of  its  beauty  is  not  only  in  the 
subtle  mathematical  ratios  that  underlay  its  design, 
not  in  the  forms  of  its  detail,  and  not  only  in  the 
unrivalled  dignity  of  its  Acropolis  site.  Surely 
it  is  not  in  its  antiquity,  for  it  must  have  been 
more  truly  and  perfectly  beautiful  when  it  was 
first  revealed  as  a work  of  the  most  modern 
architecture  of  its  glorious  era  than  even  now  in 
its  picturesque  and  suggestive  but  sad  ruin. 

Its  charm  is  independent  of  archxological 
descent  or  antique  traditions,  and  lies  in  a mani- 
fested power  to  support  and  carry,  to  shelter  and 
shade,  and  to  endure  with  firmness.  The  mind 
without  effort  is  assured  that  the  first  necessities 
of  all  building  are  satisfied.  The  simplicity  of  the 
expression  of  these  great  facts  is  its  first  claim  upon 


the  mind,  just  as  is  the  sense  of  the  immo’ 
and,  so  far  as  time  is  concerned,  eternal  sc 
and  vastnes.s  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Pyr 
But  this  serene  majesty  of  conscious  pov 
secured  and  expressed  with  every  eviden 
perfect  finish  and  completeness  ; the  same  str 
of  support  might  have  been  barbaric  and 
strong,  the  sense  of  shelter  might  have  amo 
to  gloom,  and  the  sense  of  firmness  and  f< 
might  have  been  inelastic  and  dead  ; but  i 
thing  has  been  accomplished  with  art  as  w 
with  power  ; the  columns  are  perfectly  shap 
their  load,  and  are  decorated  to  emphasis 
direction  of  their  expression  ; they  are  sha| 
completely  satisfy  the  eye  as  to  stability,  anc 
abaci  crown  them  only  to  receive  their  load  a 
Their  bulk  is  regulated  by  the  superinot 
load,  weighed  with  regard  to  the  possible! 
of  connecting  beam,  and  adjusted  to  satis 
eye  as  to  the  due  proportion  of  void  and 
The  ample  entablature  is  the  essential  elera 
the  design,  affording  shelter  and  binding 
simple  horizontal  masses  and  lines  the  supp 
columns  into  covered  and  shady  colonnade 
in  carrying  the  roof  creates  the  building! 
entablature  is  emphasised  and  decorated 
rest,  with  sufficient  beautiful  forms  11 
metopes,  the  undecorated  triglyphs  with 
vertical  flutings  sufficing  to  convey  the  expi 
of  the  downward  bearing  of  the  roof  up< 
columns.  The  cella  walls  are  equally  expi 
of  the  required  enclosure,  without  unnet 
architecture,  yet  magnificently  decorated  wi 
unbroken  line  of  frieze,  still  remaining  in  j 
the  western  walls.  The  simplest  lines  and  th 
direct  expression  govern  the  whole,  perc 
in  the  decoration  the  required  element  of  fr 
and  play  of  line  to  afford  balance  and  cont 
the  eye. 

Every  one  of  these  elements  and  methd 
be  transmitted  into  modern  architecture,  a 
the  architectural  materials  of  the  design  1 
handled  and  disposed  by  the  skill  and  jud 
of  the  architect  rather  than  by  mere  reileral 
its  forms  and  details.  It  is  however 
singular  that  you  may  have  a reproductu 
only  of  the  forms  and  details  but  of  the 
proportions  and  size  of  the  original,  and  n 
mysterious  and  complete  beauty.  The  W. 
near  Ratisbon,  built  by  Klenze  a,  a Bj 
temjde  of  fame,  is  a complete  arch.v  dogica 
to  reproduce  the  Parthenon.  The  buildinj 
pies  a fine  site  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
border  the  Danube  that  would  lend  itself 
really  fine  building  if  suitably  designed.  ! 
pense  has  been  spared  upon  it  or  its  scul 
but  apart  from  the  inevitable  differences  of  ra 
and  site,  the  whole  is  uninterestinj  excep 
failure,  and  miserably  unimpressive  as  ar 
ture.  Looking  upon  the  Parthe.ion,  somt 
later  it  is  true,  not  a thought  or  recollec 
the  vaunted  Walhalla  crossed  my  mind,  ani 
it  not  a fact  that  the  latter  is  an  express 
duction  of  the  other,  even  as  to  size,  n 
would  connect  the  modern  comnnnplace  v 
real  original  in  any  way.  It  must  be  som 
more  than  even  ignorance  of  the  curvature 
horizontal  lines  that  makes  the  differei 
Klenze  could  do  very  satisfactory  moder| 
himself  when  less  trammelled  w.th  archa 
as  witness  the  new  Pinacothek  at  Munich! 
is  a really  fine  and  simple  Classic  building] 
ably  adapted  for  and  expressive  of  its  pur) 
a picture-gallery,  and  distinctively  model 
reasonable. 

The  application  of  an  analytical  examina 
a modern  building  of  the  revived  Greek  *1 
will  be  equally  valuable  to  the  student, 
as  an  archceologist  the  interest  and  chs 
reviving  pure  Greek  mouldings  features  ar 
portions;  but  having  admitted  so  much,  ca 
strip  the  modem  edifice  of  all  this  adver 
unarchitectural  quality,  and  see  then  what  ( 
manent  and  modem  architectural  value  rem 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  are  to  rega: 
building  as  a carcase  without  the  form 
details  requisite  to  its  beauty,  but  as  having 
of  them  on  account  of  their  express  suit 
and  appropriateness  to  the  purpose  in  har 
merely  as  necessary  adjuncts  to  the 
because  it  is  pseudo-Greek  in  style,  ar 
demanded  by  antiquarian  rather  than  archil* 
instinct.  But  this  analysis  of  the  archreo 
motive  in  design  ought  to  go  deeper  still  ir 
principles  that  regulate  a use  of  feature 
should  decline  to  admit  the  use  of  the  or 
pediment  decoratively,  apart  from  the  intci 
tion  of  the  natural  constructive  elements 
building.  A concrete  case,  in  such  a work 
Pancras  Church  in  the  Euston-road,  which 
know,  will  illustrate  the  process  and  enable 
ascertain  how  much  of  it  is  ancient  and  ho* 
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. architecture,  and  how  far  the  ancient 
!S  of  design  have  been  preserved  in  the 
■ its  elements. 

'particular  example  is  the  more  interesting 
; erected  by  Inwood,  who,  after  its  com- 
jlesigned  the  neighbouring  church  of  St. 
'in  Seymour-street,  Somer's  Town,  in  the 
1“  taste.”  In  the  design  of  the  latter 
irchjeotogical  zeal  and  accuracy  play  no 
[ exercise  no  charm,  as  Inwood  was  in 
as  to  the  new  light  that  was  about  to 
im  the  lamps  of  Medireval  art,  and  having 
barest  acquaintance  with  its  forms  and 
le  had  to  fall  back  upon  his  perception  of 
lary  and  common  properties  of  all  archi- 
This  work,  therefore,  unfortunately 

0 be  lacking  in  any  pleasing  quality 
, its  proportions  being  ugly,  and 
ole  thoroughly  uninteresting  inter- 
d externally,  in  arrangement  and  im- 

and  the  greatest  charity  could  only 
:s  removal  or  its  “ restoration  ” as 
g an  instance  of  the  real  poverty  and 
5s  of  the  field  of  modern  architecture 
the  nineteenth  century,  apart  from  an 
; fertiliser  compounded  of  the  dry  bones 
ct_  ages.  St.  Pancras  is  on  the  other 
juilding  that  suggests  in  every  form  and 
thusiastic  arch;eological  study.  I well 
r being  t.aken  to  the  church  as  an 
icalcd  child,  and  wondering  why  the 
the  windows  instead  of  being  upright 
towards  each  other  at  the  top,  and 
outwards  below;  and  my  somewhat  later 
in  a picture-book  of  Egyptian  doorways 
the  same,  and  the  appreciation  that 
f the  architect’s  motive,  which  I may 
posed  had  been  to  make  a church  as 
possible  harmonise  with  the  pictures  in 
ure  historj’-books  of  the  period.  Another 
iression,  however,  was  of  the  very  solemn 

1 effect  of  the  row  of  heathen  goddesses 
: watch  on  either  side  of  the  church  over 
tea-caddies  outside  the  vestries.  I’aren- 
to.a,  of  the  curious  ecclesiastical  position 
acher,  standing  within  a wondrous  pulpit, 
t of  the  Royal  Oak  in  which  King 
:i.  had  been  ensconced,  though  not  for 
ose  of  preaching.  The  antiquarian 
less  of  the  design  is  in  its  way  most 
le,  and  is  perhaps  of  a sounder  type 
t of  Klenze’s  Walhalla.  Its  proto- 
ountain  is  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
hich  forms  part  of  the  Krechlheuni  on 
ipolis  at  Athens,  the  lovely  eastern 
f which  supplied  the  order  for  St. 
but  how  different  the  result  can  scarcely 
>ed  ! The  original  seems  to  be  a very 

0 the  Graces  of  architecture  ; a refined 
ate  elegance  of  proportion,  a sense  of 
ts  true  meaning,  of  virile  beauty  and 
.•er  characterises  it,  which  loses  nothing 
tion  upon  the  platform  of  the  Parthenon, 
matical  comjiarison  with  which  it  is 
Tiinutive  in  scale,  though  in  interest  and 
arm  holding  its  own  completely.  The 

St.  Pancras  is  just  double  the  size  of 
; Temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  and  though 
St  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
the  order,  the  real  appreciation  of  the 
ice  of  the  original  being  lacking,  its 
s not  been  grasped.  There  is  (sadly 
)r  our  consciences,  if  profitably  for  our 
lurpose)  one  of  the  columns  from  the 
)rtico  of  the  Erechtheum  in  the  British 
and,  even  as  a limb  torn  apart  from  its 

1 wonderfully-beautiful  object,  which  each 
ould  take  an  opportunity  of  examining, 
ay  on  your  way  to  the  “ Artists’  ” shooting- 
:hind  St.  Pancras  Church  of  comparing 
with  that  of  one  of  its  overgrown 

The  portico  and  order  of  St.  Pancras 
fail  for  other  reasons  than  want  of 
proportion.  There  is  no  sinijde  and 
ceived  motive  prompting  its  existence  of 
The  hard  and  unpleasant  truth  will  out, 
3ut  a sort  of  antependium  to  the  steeple 
on,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an 
h acts  as  pseudo-peribolus  to  the  octagon 
bove,  and  which  disconnects  the  roof  of 
1 most  effectively  from  the  pediment  of 
o. 

Jsign  of  the  steeple  may  roughly  be 
as  two  choragic  monuments  placed  upon 
r,  surmounted  by  a tower  of  the  winds 
led  by  a large  acroterium  and  a Latin 
h the  exception  of  this  last  item  all  the 
Athenian,  though  the  composition  is 
from  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Setting 
iquarian  considerations,  the  interest 
though  the  subtle  conceit  of  applying  a 
(nonument  for  the  accommodation  and 


celebration  of  campanological  music,  and  a tower 
of  the  winds  as  the  site  for  a weathercock,  might 
be  cherished  as  sufficiently  sentimental  to  be 
respected,  though  by  the  way  the  appropriateness 
that  might  have  been  gained  by  affixing  the  clock 
face  to  the  horologium  or  tower  of  the  winds  has 
not  been  taken  advantage  of,  the  clock  having 
been  wisely  brought  lower  down  the  steeple  into 
view. 

Apart  from  being  nakedly  uninteresting,  the 
proportions  of  the  composition  of  the  western 
front  are  satisfactory,  and  will  preserve  for  the 
building  and  its  architect  more  esteem  than  the 
eflfort  to  be  Greek.  The  eastern  end  of  the  church 
is  necessarily  more  original  and  consequently 
satisfactory,  the  apse  and  transept  - like  vestries 
having  some  scale,  grouping,  and  expression  of 
their  own.  The  infatuated  architect — is  the 
description  too  strong? — however,  with  infinite 
pains  and  much  expense  has  conceived  and 
executed  the  wonderful  Caryatid  adjuncts,  with 
Cecropean  sarcophagi,  one  supposes  for  the 
purpose  of  typifying  that,  modern  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  contrary,  the  enclosure  around  the 
new  St.  Pancras  Church  was  meant  to  be  a grave- 
yard. All  this  we  admit  to  be  sheer  excess  of 
antiquarian  zeal,  wasted  upon  architecture,  and 
unworthy  of  the  good  sense  of  our  time.  Not 
that  architectural  poetic  effort  is  senseless,  but  that 
the  reproduction  of  antiquarian  beauties  for  this 
purpose  is  not  architecture  at  all.  The  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  single  caryatid  peristyle  of  the 
Erechtheum  however  can  only  be  trav'estied  and 
wasted  in  London.  Its  effect  and  freshness 
belong  to  the  living  and  permanent  efforts  of 
architecture.  The  south  elevation  of  the 
Erechtheum,  which  looks  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  Parthenon,  presents  no  other  features  than 
these  majestic  sisters,  sculptured  in  dignified  awe 
of  the  building  they  front.  With  masterly 
consideration  and  self-respect  the  architect 
presents  no  peristyle  or  portico  to  flank  the 
Parthenon,  though  every  other  front  of  his 
building  is  so  treated  ; the  strikingly  original  and 
unique  composition  that  he  designed  preserved 
the  dignity  of  the  Erechtheum  in  according  its 
homage  to  the  Parthenon.  Of  the  figures  we  do 
not  dare  to  speak.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  combination  of  the  finest  architecture  and 
supremest  sculpture  that  the  world  possesses. 
They  cannot  be  claimed  separately  by  either  art ; 
they  are  at  once  architecture  and  sculpture, 
differing  in  their  essential  combination  from  the 
partnership  of  service  that  each  of  the  sister  arts 
agreed  to  render  in  perfecting  the  Parthenon. 
Sir  Frederic  Leighton  has  paid  an  eloquent  and 
discriminating  tribute  to  the  sculpture  of  the 
Caryatides  in  one  of  his  addresses,  remarking  on 
the  subtle  variations  of  line  in  the  difierent 
figures.  Five  of  the  six  sisters  are  in  siln,  the 
sixth  is  in  the  British  Museum,  miserably  divorced 
from  domestic  happiness  in  a chilly  and  unhappy 
exile,  losing  instead  of  gaining  by  her  solitariness. 
A reproduction  cast  in  cement  most  ineffectively 
takes  her  place  on  the  Acropolis,  and  as  a good 
cast  would  be  satisfactory  enough  for  purposes  of 
study  at  home,  it  does  seem  desirable  that  the 
integrity  of  the  Cecropium  of  the  Erechtheum 
should  be,  by  an  act  of  our  Government,  satis- 
factorily restored  by  the  replacing  of  the  original 
where  it  will  be  of  immense  value  to  the 
wonderful  building  of  which  it  is  an  integral  part. 

I am  indebted  for  this  suggestion  to  a conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  whose  friendship 
with  Dr.  Schliemann  and  knowledge  of  Athens 
qualify  him  to  speak,  and  as  questions  which 
would  arise  and  difficulties  which  would  lie  in 
the  path  of  the  return  of  the  Elgin  marbles  to  the 
Acropolis  would  not  arise  in  this  case,  and  as  the 
result  must  give  much  gratification  to  the  whole 
world  of  art  and  letters,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
steps  may  be  taken  to  give  eff'ect  to  the  suggested 
restoration  of  this  exiled  Caryatid  figure. 

The  present  Prime  Minister,  being  a member 
of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  we  can  certainly 
invite  the  Institute  of  Architects,  with  their  “ great 
Athenian”  President,  to  seize  their  opportunity. 

The  Caryatides  of  .St.  Pancras  are  of  clay 
and  iron  mixed.  The  interior  of  the  church 
however  being  less  trammelled  is  more  satis- 
factory, and  indeed  its  large  and  spacious 
effect  of  a fine  ball  with  an  impressive 
apse  is  to  be  preferred  as  more  suitably 
modern  than  many  Gothic  interiors,  having 
dividing  arcades  and  walls  with  narrow  and 
unscientific  ceilings  and  roofs. 

There  are  lessons  enough  for  an  observant 
student  as  to  the  permanent  and  effective 
qualities  of  modern  architecture,  even  after 
skinning  off  all  that  the  architect  himself  would 
have  called  the  architecture,  of  such  a building  as 
St.  Pancras  Church.  What  is  true  of  works  of 


the  Greek  revival  is  equally  so  of  the  Gothic, 
though  the  degree  of  interest  may  vary,  and  as 
the  sources  lie  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  architect, 
as  well  as  to  the  eye  of  the  world  at  large,  it  is 
more  difficult  perhaps  to  separate  the  elements  of 
design.  But  the  test  may  well  be  applied  in  the 
crudest  way  to  the  most  recent  and  perfect 
examples  of  modern  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
Deprive  a modern  thorough  Perpendicular  church 
of  its  archeological  robe,  and  of  its  studied 
interest  in  correctness  of  style  and  purity  of  period, 
and  what  is  there  left  to  indicate  that  the. world 
has  moved  on  since  its  primal  age  of  Medieval 
beauty  and  innocence,  and  that  we  are  in  the  age 
of  England’s  greatest  prosperity  and  glory  ? 
What  is  left  indeed  to  indicate  any  life  or  move- 
ment, or  that  it  was  built  in  the  nineteenth  instead 
of  in  the  fifteenth  century,  except,  perhaps,  the 
existence  in  the  building  of  a heating  apparatus,  a 
gas  supply,  and  some  limited  sanitary  arrange- 
ments ? Consummate  archmological  and  artistic 
skill  are  required  to  accomplish  such  a result  as 
against  natural  tendencies  and  laws ; in  our 
time  such  efforts  have  fairly  maintained  the  un- 
reasonable conflict  with  modern  progress,  but  to 
no  good  effect,  for  when  the  disintegrating 
intellect  of  time  pronounces  verdict  upon  such 
works,  it  will  be  without  recollection  of  the  fiery 
enthusiasm  for  Mediaeval  antiquity  that  produced 
and  governed  them,  and  they  as  buildings  of 
modern  times  will  be  judged  by  the  cooler  light 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  are  a large  number  of  buildings,  however, 
of  the  Gothic  Revival  that  have  qualities  well 
calculated  to  survive  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  of 
Medicevalism,  buildings  the  interest  and  charm  of 
which  rest  upon  surer  artistic  grounds  that  are 
common  to  all  the  ages. 

We  are  gradually  drifting  away  with  the  tide 
from  the  sympathetic  feeling  which  prescribed 
a peculiarly  national  style,  such  as  Elizabethan  or 
Perpendicular  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
while  Pugin’s  accuracy  of  feeling  for  Gothic  detail 
is  perhaps  somewhat  palling  upon  our  jaded  and 
corrupted  palates.  But  there  remains  in  the 
group  of  buildings  by  the  river  side  at  West- 
minster a beauty  that  is  more  lasting  than  a 
passing  taste,  and  reveals  the  fact  that  the  greater 
architectural  qualities  of  majestic  symmetry”and 
grandeur  of  grouping  are  permanent  and  essential 
to  success.  A celebrated  Munich  artist,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  who  had  rather  derided  English  archi- 
tects as  “ Gothic  eaters,”  said  to  me  that,  of 
all  the  buildings  he  had  seen  in  England  this 
was  the  most  lovely,  and  he  was  in  little  doubt 
as  tojits  being  the  most  charming  group  in  Europe 
The  efiect  from  the  river  or  from  either  Embank- 
ment is  one  of  gracefiil  ease  and  restful  pic- 
turesqueness, illustrating  the  overlooked  truth 
that  a proper  appreciation  of  symmetry  in  archi- 
tecture produces  picturesqueness  in  a naluial  and 
unforced  manner,  that  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  the  artificial  grouping  that  only  looks  well 
from  a fixed  point.  The  interest  of  the  whole 
building  is  sustained  by  its  parts  in  spite  of  its 
detail.  The  variety  of  design  in  the  general 
forms  of  the  towers  and  pavilions  is  pleasing, 
though  (he  forms  themselves  are  doubtless  open 
to  proper  criticism  from  trained  MediLuvalists,  and 
this  variety  is  wisely  used  in  a building  of  so 
regular  a plan.  The  Media-valism,  indeed,  is 
only  skin-deep,  the  corpus  of  the  whole  being  of 
sound  architecture,  so  that  our  friendly  and  useful 
fogs  and  river  mists,  by  assisting  in  the  oblitera- 
tion of  its  archeological  epidermis,  we  are 
enabled  to  admire  in  it  a fine  work  of  modern 
architecture. 

The  Law  Courts  will  con\e  rather  differently 
out  of  the  test,  as  the  marvellous  Gothic  life 
which  invests  its  every  detail  and  feature  may 
be  chiselled  away  and  the  building  will  still  be 
rampantly  Gothic.  Re-clothe  it  with  Classic  or 
Renaissance  detail,  and  the  vigour  will  still  be 
powerful  enough  to  assert  its  vitality  and  claim 
the  building,  so  long  as  it  has  any  articulation  left, 
as  the  lie  plus  ultra  of  the  Gothic  revival.  The 
design  flings  aside  almost  contemptuously  the 
common  properties  of  the  modern  architect, 
and  claims  to  be  independent  of  symmetry  or 
repetition,  no  mere  grandeur  being  aimed  at,  and 
repose  being  despised.  Relying  apparently  on 
the  mistaken  supposition  that  a complete  Gothic 
building  must  be  as  broken  up  in  outline 
as  one  that  is  a growth  of  generations,  upon 
originality  in  the  design  of  features  and  detail 
alone  success  is  sought.  The  wonder  is  that  the 
building  is  even  as  successful,  as  we  must  confess 
that  it  is,  in  arousing  wonder  for  the  extra- 
ordinary capacity  of  the  designer,  who  almost 
superhumanly  set  aside  all  laws  of  composiiion 
and  balance,  and  fought  against  the  very  elements 
that  would  have  assisted  him  to  an  easier  success. 
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The  building  as  a whole  gives  little  or  no  pleasure 
to  anyone  who  cannot  appreciate  its  motive 
power  of  Procrustean  Medicevalism,  which  in- 
sisted upon  forcing  everything  into  its  ideal  mould. 

Pull  it  down : break  up  its  arcades  and 
columns,  its  pinnacles  and  staircases,  and  scatter 
it  far  and  wide  ; ifor  there  is  enough  of  it  to  give  a 
large  store  of  masonry  to  the  museums  of  every 
civilised  nation  of  the  globe,  and  you  will  doubt- 
less find  that  the  fragments  of  archivolts,  and 
strings,  and  plinths,  of  corbels,  caps,  and  bases, 
of  all  the  multitudinous  variety  of  interesting 
detail,  will  then  begin  to  arouse  genuine  enthu- 
siasm for  their  wonderful  beauty,  originality,  and 
vigour,  and  that  the  fame  of  the  designer  will 
become  a world-wide  reputation  as  a master 
indeed  of  all  the  arts  of  design.  But — and  it  is 
a significant  “but” — who  of  us  would  have  much 
doubt  whether  the  most  ingenious  future  restorer 
of  Mediaeval  or  prehistoric  antiquities,  would  ever 
be  able,  even  with  all  the  fragments  before  him, 
to  reconstruct  a reasonable ’and  rational  pile  of 
nineteenth-century  architecture  out  of  them  ? 

We  have  buildings  enough,  however,  of  a 
much  more  typical  class,  and  likely  to  be  more 
useful  to  us  in  our  own  careers,  in  which  the  really 
modern  elements  of  fine  architecture  stand  clearly 
out.  Do  not  fear  to  be  modern,  study  and  sketch 
every  example  that  faces  a modern  requirement 
and  subdues  it  artistically,  and  renders  it  beautiful 
without  sacrificing  aught  upon  the  shrine  of 
antiquity.  A warehouse  front,  even  if  stipulated 
to  be  wholly  of  windows  with  only  iron-girder 
construction  besides  and  a few  brick  panels,  can 
and  should  be  made  as  beautiful  and  interesting  a 
work  as  a half-timbered  front,  of  which,  there  are 
many  examples,  with  continuous  and  unbroken 
ranges  of  windows.  And  have  we  not  for  such 
classes  of  buildings  resources  in  new  materials, 
that  sensibly  used  would  soon  be  recognised  as 
artistic,  such  as  glazed  brickwork  and  terra-cotta  ? 
only  when  not  used  and  designed  as  stonework. 
Why  should  concrete  and  cement  building  be  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  cheap  speculative 
builders?  when  we  have  plenty  of  need  to  be 
taught  the  value  of  broad  unbroken  surfaces  in 
design,  and  long  for  economical  methods  for 
smaller  country  buildings,  where  the  use  of 
different  textures  in  the  finishings  of  a cemented 
or  concrete  wall  will  give  plenty  of  variety  and 
scope  in  new  directions. 

Above  all,  learn  to  discriminate,  practise  upon 
yourself,  examine  and  try  to  note  clown  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  you  by  a building,  say,  of 
known  beauty,  and  then  of  one  that  you  see  for  the 
first  time.  Why  do  you  like  one  ? Why  are  you 
doubtful  about  another  ? Not  what  features 
please  you  merely,  but  what  qualities  create  the 
pleasant  impression.  Train  yourself  to  like  and 
dislike  reasonably  on  good  grounds,  instead  of 
unreasonably  like  the  amateurish  and  ignorant 
world. 

“ The  reason  why  I cannot  tell, 

But  I do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Kell,” 
may  be  an  excuse  for  any  amount  of  ignorance  in 
anyone  whose  business  and  profession  it  is  not  to 
discriminate  between  good  and  evil  in  design,  and 
who  bends  the  whole  of  his  efforts  to  marshal 
all  the  factors  of  each  building  of  his  hand  into 
harmonious  and  therefore  reasonable  beauty. 


Mr.  W.  D.  Carde,  in  proposing  a cordial  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pile  for  his  interesting  paper, 
remarked  that  though  Mr.  Pite  had  dealt  with 
the  matter  in  an  exceedingly  lucid  manner,  and 
his  paper  was  full  of  suggestiveness,  yet  he  felt  it 
impossible  to  attempt,  at  a moment’s  notice,  to 
add  to  what  had  been  said.  There  was  just  one 
point  to  which  he  would  like  to  refer.  Mr. 
Pite  had  recommended  them  to  study  modern 
architecture,  in  which  recommendation  he  most 
heartily  concurred,  and  had  at  the  same  time  told 
them  about  the  spirit  of  the  Parthenon,  and  a 
more  interesting  analysis  of  that  building  he 
(the  speaker)  had  never  listened  to.  But  in 
showing  them  the  spirit  of  the  Parthenon,  surely 
he  meant  that  they  could  not  study  modern  archi- 
tecture without  some  deep  knowledge  of  the  past, 
which  would  enable  them  to  discriminate  between 
the  good  and  the  bad  of  the  present.  When 
one  studied  modern  architecture,  was  it  to  be  a row 
of  villas  in  Pentocrille,  or  some  of  the  charming 
buildings  not  far  from  there  which  Mr.  Pite  had 
set  up  for  their  study?  Mr.  Pite  himself  and 
his  admirable  lecture  were  the  best  proof 
that  they  must  not  neglect  the  study  of 
the  past.  The  more  one  knew  about  the  dead 
languages,  the  more  interest  there  was  in  the 
living  ones,  and  it  was  precisely  the  same  with 
architecture.  Everything  had  been  of  continuous 
growth,  and  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  beauties 


of  modern  buildings,  it  was  absolutely  essential  to 
have  gone  through  a long  course  of  study  of  the 
beauties  of  the  past. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks, 
and  said  he  was  very  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Pite  there 
that  evening  as  one  of  their  vice- Presidents.  Mr. 
Pile  had  given  them  some  food  for  thought,  and 
one  of  the  thoughts  that  had  struck  him  was, 
must  there  not  be  a limit  to  the  power  of  the 
architect?  Was  a man  fit  and  able  to  design  a 
great  cathedral  or  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
also  to  design  an  ordinary  modern  residence?  If 
they  looked  at  the  work  of  those  whom  ilr. 
Pite  would  admit  to  be  their  best  men,  did  they 
not  find  that  the  best  work  had  been  done  by 
those  who  had  somewhat  restricted  their  pro- 
duction ? That  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  whole 
difficulty  in  studying  modern  architecture,  because 
those  of  them  who  got  any  work  to  do  were  only 
too  happy  to  get  it.  They  were  obliged  to  do  it ; 
they  could  not  afford  to  throw  it  up  ; and,  in  the 
somewhat  limited  time  given  them  it  was  very 
difficult  to  carr>’  out  the  perfect  thing  which  those 
who  lived  in  Athens  many  centuries  ago  could  turn 
out.  The  thing  was  not  possible,  and  he  did  not 
quite  see  how  the  same  canon  ol  taste  could  be 
maintained.  For  instance,  taking  the  simple 
question  of  weights  in  regard  to  bearings,  the 
conditions  had  totally  changed.  The  Parthenon 
was  a beautiful  building,  but  he  did  not  see  how 
it  could  be. possible  to  apply  the  same  reasoning 
to  the  design  of  a shop-front  that  they  would 
apply  to  the  Parthenon.  The  two  things  were 
not  analogous  in  any  sense ; they  could  not  be 
criticised  from  anything  like  the  same  point  of 
view,  and  the  difficulties  which  Mr.  Carbe  had 
hinted  at  also  existed  when  they  told  a young 
fellow  to  study  modern  architecture.  Who  was 
to  tell  him  what  he  should  study,  because,  if  left 
to  hirqself,  he  would  probably  study  some 
eccentric  aliortion,  just  because  it  was  eccentric. 
The  young  man  would  not  be  likely  to  take  a calm, 
quiet,  .and  subdued  building.  So  far,  he  was 
rather  at  variance  with  Mr.  Pite.  He  considered 
that  the  foundation  for  the  study  of  modern 
architecture  must  be  a very  complete  and 
systematic  study  of  old  work,  so  that  one  might 
grow  from  that  to  appreciate  other  things.  There 
was  another  thing  which  was  against  modern 
architecture.  Men  were  apt  to  inflict  buildings 
on  the  world,  and  on  their  clients,  at  too  early 
an  age.  He  did  not  know  whether  that  was  quite 
the  right  thing  to  say  there,  but  he  really  thought 
that  men  were  inclined  to  play  tricks  simply  from 
want  of  sufficient  knowledge. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hart  said  he  was  unable  to  agree 
that  they  were  not  under  the  same  canons  of 
taste  in  critiscising  a shop-front  as  in  criticising 
the  Parthenon,  for  the  same  canons  were  applic- 
able to  each.  The  supports  being  made  to  appear 
stable,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a shop-front 
being  both  artistic  and  correct.  He  agreed  with  the 
former  speaker,  who  had  said  that  Mr.  Pile’s  paper 
rather  led  them  after  all  to  the  belief  that  the 
study  of  old  work  was  not  to  be  neglected.  Mr. 
Pite  had  called  attention  to  many  things  which, 
though  modern,  were  not  admirable,  and  had 
told  them  rather  to  avoid  such  than  to  copy  them, 
having  especially  noted  the  case  of  St.  Pancras 
Church.  He  was  a great  advocate  himself  of  the 
study  of  old  work,  as  he  supposed  most  of  them 
were,  and  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  consider- 
able study  abroad.  He  had  always  found  the 
great  difficulty  in  approaching  a building  was  to 
know  what  to  admire  and  look  at  first.  One  was 
rather  liable  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  great 
miss  of  detail  on  it,  and  he  appreciated  Mr. 
Pile’s  remarks  when  he  said  that  if  the  ornament 
could  be  obscured  on  certain  buildings  they  would 
be  able  to  appreciate  them  better.  Ilis  mode  was 
to  endeavour,  first,  to  grasp  the  general  mass 
and  outlines,  and  if  these  were  satisfactory  it 
spoke  much  for  the  building ; after  which  he 
could  criticise  the  detail.  After  all,  it  was  no 
use  lavishing  beautiful  detail  on  a bad  form.  As 
far  as  his  experience  went,  he  considered  the 
securing  of  good  form  was  the  chief  thing,  and 
in  that  sense  there  were  many  modern 
buildings  which  would  prove  very  useful  to 
them  in  their  studies.  lie  would  like  to  add 
his  tribute  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pite  for  his  most 
excellent  paper. 

Mr.  Owen  Fleming  said  he  was  a little  confused 
as  to  where  the  difference  between  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  work  came  in,  and  would  like 
to  know  where  the  dividing-line  was  to  be  set. 
He  had  listened  carefully  to  Mr.  Pile’s  in- 
teresting paper,  and  from  what  he  could  under- 
stand the  author  did  not  wish  to  draw  any  line 
at  all.  He  had  given  them  a survey  of  the 
works  of  the  past,  and  those  which  were  now 
being  done,  and  had  said  that  they  ought  not 


to  draw  any  line,  but  to  take  the  best  t 
past  and  the  best  of  the  present  and  study 
all.  The  only  reason  why  Mr.  Pite  had  1 
emphasised  the  study  of  the  present  was, 
the  materials  and  requirements  were  sa 
they  themselves  would  have  to  use.  Hi 
speaker)  believed  they  would  get  much 
building  if  they  did  not  attempt  to  desi 
much.  They  did  not  often  get  effect 
deliberate  designing  by  putting  ornamen' 
fidgetty  nonsense  here  and  there  ; what 
wanted  to  do  was  to  have  a certain  ideal 
the  building  would  come  out  well. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bolton  thought  there  must 
good  many  besides  himself  to  whom  Mr, 
remarks  on  the  Law  Courts  must  have  s 
exceedingly  unfair,  because  there  was  a goo 
which  might  be  said  for  the  Strand  front, 
been  and  was  well  known  that  there  w 
possibility  of  the  Strand  being  widened,  thi 
it  was  not  a position  which  called  for  on 
front ; as  it  was,  to  any  one  coming  up  or  do 
Strand,  the  front  unfolded  itself  in  a se 
most  picturesque  groups,  with  sufficient  con 
running  through  them,  without  their 
designed  in  the  more  regular  manner) 
garden-front  on  the  west  where  open 
existed.  What  Mr.  Pite  had  said  abo 
detail  being  broken  up  and  put  into  mi 
was  amusing  but  nothing  to  the  point  It 
seemed  to  him  (the  speaker)  that  in  the  ol 
there  were  two  classes  of  building,  those 
depended  upon  their  detail  and  those) 
succeeded  in  spile  of  it.  There  were 
admirable  buildings  which  had  the  most  co 
place  detail,  such  as  the  Giralda  at  SeviU 
its  detail  of  stone  bells,  cannon  balls,  and 
vases,  and  yet  it  was  one  of  the  iiiost  { 
buildings  to  be  found  anywhere,  lie  1 
that  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  esse 
architecture  was  form,  the  particular  deta 
depended  upon  the  character  and  feeling  cl 
and  whether  they  were  archaeological  or  r 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  t 
that  they  should  never  decorate  forms  whi 
ugly  in  order  to  make  them  beautiful,  al 
in  his  work,  he  did  not  always  conf 
this  rule.  He  did  not  see  that  the 
of  Parliament  would  be  better  with  tbi 
away  ; it  was  sufficient  that  it  did  not 
the  form.  Some  people  iiuoted  Mr.  P 
churches  as  archceologicat,  but  no  one 
mistake  them  for  Medkeval  work,  and  it 
to  him  that  if  Mr.  Pearson  liked  to  use 
of  the  Middle  Ages  it  only  showed  that  he 
Medieval  architect  agreed  as  to  the  del 
the  form  required. 

Mr.  Banister  F.  P'lelcher  said  that  n 
many  of  the  remains  which  had  come  < 
them  from  olden  times  were  very  bcauti 
as  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  ami  other  ex 
but  what  was  to  happen  in  another  t 
years?  If  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
existence  then,  he  supposed  they  might 
sidcred  quite  as  good  as  the  Parlhenoi^ 
were  many  modern  buildings  which  were 
beautiful  in  every  way,  as  exi>ressive  of  nin 
century  architecture,  such  as  the  Opera  1 
Paris  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
Then  came  the  (luestion  of  engineering  in 
to  architecture,  which  he  should  like  t 
Mr.  Pile’s  view  about.  It  seemed  to  1 
the  divorce  of  engineering  and  archilecl 
been  a sad  loss,  especially  to  the  archi' 
was  not  so  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  1 
who  was  an  engineer  was  also  an  architec 
was  the  result  of  the  growth  of  the  Goth 
lecture,  which,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  wo. 
simply  on  constructive  jjrinciples.  Mr. 
referred  to  the  Institute  examinations, 
could  never  see  any  mistake  in  a you 
trying  to  put  himself  through  a course  c 
Mr.  Pile  did  not  wish  them  to  fo 
past,  although  some  people  might  lliink 
They  could  not  be  expected  to  throw  tb 
which  was  the  true  A B C of  architectut 
literary  man  would  be  expected  to  st 
literature  of  the  past  as  well  as  that  of  thi 
day.  A remark  had  been  made  as  to  age 
barrier  to  good  work,  but  he  considered 
young  men  were  often  the  people  who 
best  work,  as  in  the  case  of  the  arc! 
St.  George's  Hall  at  Liverpool.  In  fac 
generally  considered  that  if  a man  w^ 
do  anything  he  could  do  it  by  the  time 
about  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  President  remarked  that  Mr.  1ft 
usual  given  them  many  different  sub 
thought,  and  not  in  all  cases  what  t: 
expected.  The  title  of  the  paper  wa 
Study  of  Modern  Architecture,  bi 
was  a great  deal  more  about  ancic 
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odern  architecture  in  it.  He  agreed  with  much 
at  Mr.  Pile  had  said,  and  had  expressed  similar 
intiments  a fortnight  ago.  His  own  feeling 
IS  that  the  students  of  the  present  clay  had  a 
jch  easier  time  than  those  0:'  twenty  years  ago, 
Icause  in  past  days  there  was  a constant  battle 
the  styles  going  on.  One  body  of  architects  at 
at  time  thought  there  had  been  nothing  good 
cept  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
lilst  another  went  back  a thousand  years, 
d between  those  two  classes  there  was  a 
nstant  war  going  on.  They  had,  however, 
t over  that  now,  and  could  appreciate  good 
)rk  wherever  it  was  to  be  seen.  But,  as 
had  said  a fortnight  ago,  the  young  men  could 
t do  better  than  study  the  absolutely  modern 
ildings  which  were  growing  up  around  them, 
d,  combining  that  with  the  study  of  the  old 
)rk,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  produce  work 
lich  was  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
hat  was  wanted  was  something  character- 
ic  of  nineteenth-century  life  and  requirements, 
d they  did  not  want  people  in  the  year  3000  to 
ik  back  and  be  unable  to  determine  whether 
ildings  were  erected  in  the  nineteenth,  the 
rteenth,  or  the  first  century.  There  were  a 
od  many  things  Mr.  Pite  has  said,  referring  to 
xlern  buildings,  with  which  he  agreed,  and 
me  with  which  he  did  not  agree.  Like  Mr. 
)lton,  he  thought  Mr.  Pite  was,  perhaps,  a little 
rd  on  the  Law  Courts  ; at  the  same  time,  he 
IS  quite  in  order  in  having  his  own  views  on 

1 matter.  The  one  defect  artistically  in  the 
sign  of  the  I, aw  Courts,  he  took  it,  was  that 
reet  made  use  of  certain  features,  simply  because 
jy  were  Gothic,  and  not  because  they  were  of 
y practical  use  in  the  building.  For  instance, 

2 pepper-box  turrets,  he  supposed,  were  of  no 
s inside,  and  he  did  not  consider  them 
ternally  beautiful.  These  were  put  in,  no 
ubt,  because  they  belonged  correctly  to  the 
riod  of  Gothic  after  which  the  building  was 
signed,  but  having  no  meaning  they 
:re  a mistake,  and  their  removal  would  be  an 
vantage  to  the  building.  At  the  same  time, 

should  be  renreniberecl  that  Street  was 
ghlfully  hampered  when  doing  the  work.  He 
d Mr.  Ayrton  as  First  Commisioner,  a thing 
ough  in  itself  to  drive  any  ordinary  man  out 
his  senses,  and  he  had  also  to  struggle  with  a 
itricted  area,  which  made  his  corridors  dark, 
d for  which  he  was  not  to  be  blamed.  Had 
r.  Ayrton,  or  whoever  was  responsible  at  the 
ne,  allowed  Street  to  occupy  the  whole  area 
'W  being  turned  into  a garden  at  the  west 
d,  it  would  have  given  him  a far  better 
ance.  Mr.  Pite  had  referred  to  photography 
a method  of  study,  but  he  considered 
otograpliy  in  that  sense  was  a failure, 
lotographs  were  very  useful  for  reference, 
t there  was  no  doubt  that  one  would  learn 
ire  from  making  fairly  good  sketches  of  one 
ilding  than  from  photographing  500  others, 
e agreed  with  Mr.  Pite  that  they  could  not  do 
Iter  than  sketch  modern  buildings  ; and  as  for 
ding  out  what  was  good  or  bad,  if  they  did 
t know  themselves  there  were  plenty  of  people 
=y  could  apply  to,  and  if  their  opinions  varied 
ittle  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  the  student, 
lere  were  many  points  about  modern  buildings 
lich  had  never  been  properly  thought  out.  Mr. 
>lton  had  referred,  for  instance,  to  the  fact  that 
ey  might  design  a shop-front  without  using  4 in.  | 
m columns.  No  doubt  Mr.  Bolton  would  like 
as  they  would  all  like  — to  put  in  solid 
me  piers,  but  the  mischief  of  the  thing  was 
at  people  would  not  have  them.  If  they  wished 
build  a shop  in  Regent-street  or  Bond-street, 
d proposed  to  put  in  good  Portland  stone 
:rs,  sulficient  lo  carry  the  Iniikling,  the  occu- 
2rs  would  laugh  at  them,  and  say  that  a shop 
thout  a big  window  would  be  no  use  to 
em.  The  point  was  that  they  ought  to  be  able 
design  those  ironcolumn.s  so  that  they  did  look 
.*11.  lie  took  it  that  if  the  architect  of  the 
iTthenon  had  had  to  design  that  building  with 
m columns,  he  would  have  made  it  look 
I right.  It  would  not  have  looked  as  it 
d now,  but  it  would  have  been  treated  in  a 
oper  way,  and  a beautiful  effect  would  have 
:en  obtained.  If  that  were  the  case  he  did  not 
e why  the  architects  of  the  present  day  could 
>t  do  it. 

He  would  like  to  announce  before  sitting 
)wn  that  the  lectures  on  Geology  would 
! postponed  until  after  Christmas,  and  that  the 
ctures  on  Heating  and  Ventilation  by  Mr. 
urow  would  also  be  adjourned,  that  gentleman  ! 
dng  very  busy  at  present. 

The  vote  of  thanks,  on  being  put  to  the  meet- 
g,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Pile,  in  replying,  said  it  was  a matter  for 


congratulation  that  they  had  had  something  like 
an  old-time  discussion,  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion having  taken  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
somewhat  freely.  He  must  confess  that 
he  had  a little  liking  for  “drawing  a 
red  herring  ” in  writing  the  paper,  with 
the  idea  that  some  discussion  might  arise 
on  the  Law  Courts.  lie  thought,  however,  when 
they  read  his  paper,  they  would  find  that  he  had 
not  expressed  any  opinion  about  the  Law  Courts, 
except  describing  them  as  rampantly  Gothic. 
With  regard  to  the  study  of  old  work,  he  certainly 
considered  it  absolutely  necessary,  and  he  had 
drawn  attention  to  that  in  more  than  one  para- 
graph of  his  paper ; but  he  had  also  drawn 
attention  lo  this  fact— that  the  study  of  old  work, 
or  old  work  as  studied  at  present,  had  resulted 
in  baneful  architecture.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
lay  examples  before  them,  one  after  the  other, 
such  as  the  Walhalla,  St.  Pancras  Church,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  Law  Courts,  and 
tried  to  show  that  what  had  been  gleaned  from 
the  study  of  old  work  had  not  been  of  a para- 
mount and  essential  character  in  architectural 
value  and  results.  With  regard  to  shop-fronts, 
he  would  advise  them  to  let  the  four-inch 
columns  alone,  and  not  to  put  a single  stitch  of 
ornament  on  them  ; they  should  let  the  thing 
stand  like  a pencil  on  end,  and  it  would  look  well. 
A man  for  whose  opinion  he  had  tlie  greatest 
respect  — Mr.  Lethaby  — was  walking  down 
Foubert’s-place  with  him  on  one  occasion  and 
said,  “I  like  to  see  these  shops  standing  on 
penholders.”  There  was  a most  interesting 
butcher’s  shop  there,  with  the  elements  of 
; Parthenon  architecture  in  it — the  iron  columns 
j doing  their  work  and  expressing  their  purpose — 

' no  humbug  of  design,  the  penholders  looking 
as  if  they  supported  the  whole  house,  which 
they  did.  As  soon  as  they  got  the  idea  into 
their  head  that  they  had  to  make  the  iron  column 
beautiful  it  would  beat  them.  Mi.  Fletcher  had 
asked  what  nineteenth  • century  buildings  one 
could  put  in  the  same  category  as  the  Parthenon, 
and  had  referred  to  the  Paris  Opera  House,  and 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  London.  It  was  his 
(the  speaker’s)  idea  that  both  those  buildings 
would  be  pulled  down  as  being  abortions  before 
such  a category  would  be  formed.  The  buildings 
of  this  age,  which  would  be  compared  to  such  of 
past  days,  would  be  the  Forth  Badge,  perhaps  the 
front  of  King’s  Cross  Station,  and  perhaps  the 
big  Midland  Station,  though  not  its  front.  He 
did  not  want  to  traverse  the  ground  he  took  last 
year  on  the  subject  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railways.  He  also  wanted  to  avoid 
having  a thorough  go  in  for  the  examination 
humbug— the  sort  of  idea  that  they  could  get  a 
knowledge  of  a building  by  counting  its  columns, 
and  that  if  they  turned  their  brains  into  a die- 
' tionary  they  would  be  able  to  say  that  they  were 
enjoying  the  study  of  Greek  architecture.  He 
wanted  if  possible  to  direct  their  attention  to  what 
the  real  study  of  an  architect  involved  and  the 
direction  which  that  study  ought  to  take,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  decent  modern  architecture. 
He  was  not  at  all  depressed  about  the  shop-fronts, 
i The  Parthenon  principles  were  more  applicable 
' to  shop-fronts  than  to  many  other  things.  There 
they  had  entablature  and  supports,  and  direct 
trabeatecl  construction.  As  to  the  formation  of 
judgment,  seen  for  the  first  time,  it  was  well  not  lo 
be  in  a hurry.  They  should  wait  until  they 
had  made  a decent  sketch-plan  of  a building,  and 
could  go  home  and  look  at  it.  They  would  thus 
he  able  to  know  what  the  architect  had  to  do,  and 
they  could  go  back  to  llie  building  and  see  how 
he  had  done  it,  which  woulcl  enable  them  to  form 
a just  appreciation  of  its  other  merits.  With  regard 
lo  Mr.  I’earson’s  work,  with  the  exception  of  the 
church  in  Bessborough  Gardens,  none  of  his 
modern  churches  were  exact  archarological  repro- 
I ductions,  and  he  never  repeated  himself.  The  last 
I thing  Mr.  Pearson  did  was  always  a shade  further 
i in  the  right  direction  than  the  thing  which  preceded 
it,  and  that  was  about  the  safest  rule  for  any 
architect  to  follow.  The  line  between  ancient 
and  modern  architecture  which  he  (Mr.  Pile)  had 
drawn  that  evening,  was  the  time  at  which 
traditional  architecture  ceased,  and  the  archmo- 
logical  revival  of  (}reek  commenced,  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


COMPETUIONS. 

Kilkenny  Town  Hall.— W'e  are  informed 
i that  in  the  recent  competition  for  a new  Town 
I Hall  for  Kilkenny  the  l^sign  of  Mr.  J.  Kelly 
I Freeman,  architect,  of  Duldir,  has  iten  selected. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

The  members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers re»assembled  on  the  13th  inst.  for  the  Session 
1894-95,  in  the  old  meeting-room,  which  has 
been  retained  for  use  while  the  library  and  offices 
are  being  rebuilt.  In  his  presidential  address, 
Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  R.C.B.,  referred  at  the 
outset  to  the  works  of  those_  who  might_  be 
regarded  as  the  fathers  of  British  Engineering, 
and  notably  to  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton  (1555' 
1631),  who  brought  water  by  the  New  River 
from  Chadwell  lor  the  supply  of  a portion 
of  London;  to  James  Brindley  (1716-1792). 
the  engineer  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  and 
of  many  other  navigations ; to  John  Smeaton 
(1724-1792),  whose  lighthouse  on  the  Eddy- 
stone  Reef  in  Plymouth  harbour  had  in  recent 
years  been  taken  down,  owing  to  the  wear 
and  weakness  of  the  partially-disintegrated  rock 
upon  which  it  was  built,  since  replaced  by  the 
present  structure,  the  design  of  Sir  Jas.  N. 
Douglass;  to  James  Watt  (1736-JS19),  for  his 
improved  steam-engine,  which  George  Stephen- 
son (17S1-1848)  had  demonstrated  to  be  applicable 
to  locomotive  purposes;  to  John  Rennie  (1761- 
1S21),  celebrated  for  his  fen  drainages,  docks, 
harbours,  and  bridges  over  the  Thames  ; followed 
by  Thomas  Telford  (1757-1834).  the  first  President 
of  the  Institution,  whose  roads,  bridges,  water- 
works, docks,  and  harbours  had  won  for  hirn 
universal  renown.  In  few  branches  of  Civil 
Engineering,  however,  had  there  been  greater 
progress  during  the  last  half-century  than  in  that 
which  was  concerned  with  the  health  and  personal 
well-being  of  mankind.  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson 
stated  that  he  had  been  engaged  during  upwards 
of  forty  years  upon  enquiries  into  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of 
England,  and  upon  works  of  sewering  and  drain- 
ing It  might  reasonably  be  said  that  Sanitary 
Engineering  was  not  a science  — it  dealt 
neither  with  medicine  nor  with  surgery ; but  its 
results  were  based  on  main-sewering,  house- 
draining, water-supply  and  scavenging,  and  upon 
the  establishment  of  public  baths,  wash-houses, 
and  disinfecting  apparatus  for  promoting  personal 
and  domestic  cleanliness.  But  while  good  sani- 
tary works  tended  lo  promote  comfort,  to  prevent 
sickness,  and  to  prolong  life,  there  were  other 
powerful  influences  at  work  in  the  same  direction 
— as,  for  example,  education,  increase  cf  tem- 
perance, better  wages  to  artisan  labourers, 
cheaper  food  and  clothing,  and  a wider-spread 
sympathy  of  class  with  class._  In  newly-developed 
countries  sanitary  engineering  should  aim  at  a 
general  improvement  of  the  uninhabited  portions, 
such  as  forest-clearing  and  land-draining,  the 
formation  of  roads,  bridge  - building, _ river 
improvements,  and  a judicious  selection  of 
sites  for  towns,  villages,  and  houses.  As 
the  first  engineer  ever  sent  to  improve  the 
sanitary  condition  of  an  array  in  the  field,  Sir 
Robert  Rawlinson  stated  that  when  the  Crimean 
Army  Sanitary  Commission,  consisting  of  two 
medical  men  and  himself,  landed  at  Constanti- 
nople in  March,  1855,  out  of  32,000  troops 
11,000  had  died  in  the  previous  three  months. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  the  English  hospitals  were 
almost  empty,  and  the  British  army  in  the  field 
before  Sebastopol  was  in  better  health  than  it  had 
ever  been  at  home.  This  had  been  brought  about 
by  larger  hospital  accommodation  arid  lime-wash- 
ing, scavenging,  more  ample  ventilation  of  the 
Turkish  hospitals,  and  better  supplies  of  water. 
As  British  soldiers  were  costly,  it  ought  to  he 
self-evident  that  barracks  and  hospitals  which 
would  preserve  the  men  in  iiealth  should  be  pro- 
vided, as  had  now  been  done.  The  death-rate  in 
the  convict  establishment  at  Portland  was 
only  3i  per  1,000,  when  the  average  among 
the  police  was  7 per  1,000,  and  in  the 
British  army  lo  per  1,000.  Dealing  with 
the  present  and  the  future  water-supply  to 
the  ever-increasing  millions  who  live  and 
work  in  London,  the  President  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  configuration  and  geological  con- 
ditions of  the  Thames  basin  tended  to  render  its 
water  singularly  pure  for  so  large  a river,  and 
that  of  the  River  Lee  was  equally  free  from 
objection.  The  waters  of  the  Thames  and  of  the 
Lee  might  be  termed  “living  waters,”  as  they 
were  in  unceasing  motion.  The  questions  were 
—should  these  sources  be  maintained  ; must  the 
interests  of  the  water  companies  be  bought; 
should  there  be  purchase  and  consolidation  of 
management,  and  if  so,  should  it  be  under  the 
London  County  Council  or  by  a special  Water 
Trust?  In  conclusion,  the  President  remarked 
that  almost  fifty  years  ago  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors, Sir  John  Rennie,  on  a similar 
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occasion  to  the  present,  had  reviewed  exhaus- 
tively the  history  of  engineering  up  to  that'lime. 
An  epitome  of  the  works  and  inventions  of  civil 
engineers  during  the  last  half-century  would  form 
a worthy  sequel  to  that  address.  They  had  spread 
a network  of  railways  over  the  British  Empire  and 
its  Colonies  ; they  had  maintained  an  unrivalled 
position  in  ship-building  and  in  the  construction 
of  machinery,  and,  with  the  aid  of  electricity,  by 
bringing  continents  into  closer  communication, 
they  had  diminished  the  circumference  of  the 
world.  A cordial  vote  of  thanks  having  been 
passed  to  the  President,  he  proceeded  to  present 
to  the  various  recipients  the  medals,  premiums, 
and  prizes  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  last  session. 

1 t — 

Slfustrations. 

ENTRANCE  TO  HALL,  INSTITUTE  OF 
CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS. 

nHE  large  drawing  giving  the  view  of  the 
exterior  of  this  building  formed  one  of 
the  central  exhibits  in  the  Architectural 
Room  at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year.  The 
plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of  the  building, 
with  a description,  were  published  in  the  Bitildir 
of  January  12,  18S9,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
recapitulate  here  the  information  previously  given. 
The  drawing  gives  an  effective  view  of  the  exterior 
grouping  of  a building  in  which,  in  the  words  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  J.  Belcher,  “ it  has  been  sought 
to  avoid  the  sameness  of  the  usual  Classical  eleva- 
tion by  some  novelty  of  treatment  and  variety  of 
detail.”  * 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  CHURCH 
OF  ST.  AID  AN,  WALTON- LE-D  ALE. 
This  is  a design  sent  in  competition  for  a 
proposed  new  church  at  Walton-le-Dale,  the 

. * * have  also  published  the  following  other  illiKtra- 

lions  of  thU  building  Portion  of  the  elevation  (large 
scale),  under  dale  .\ugiist  27,  1897;  the  Hall,  under  date 
January  7,  1893 ; and  part  of  the  fric.-e,  &c.,  towards 
Great  Swan  Alley,  under  dale  July  22,  1*93. 


drawings  of  which  were  exhibited  in  the  Arcai- 
tectural  Room  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  conditions  were  that  the  church  should 
accommodate  400,  with  a provision  for  adding 
an  extra  400  later  on.  The  transepts  were  thrown 
out  to  take  the  extra  seating — 200  in  each.  For 
economy,  the  vestries  were  placed  in  the  body  of 
the  church  at  the  west  end,  the  space  over 
forming  a gallery.  The  whole  was  to  be  built  in 
stone,  with  some  red  brick  bands  on  the  exterior. 

A.  H.  Skitworth. 


HOUSES  AT  ELSTRKE  AND  FIFIELD. 

The  house  at  Elstree  is  about  to  be  built  for 
Mr.  Robert  Warton,  the  materials  to  be  employed 
being  red-brick  facings  and  stone  dressings,  the 
roofs  being  covered  with  Broscley  tiles. 

The  house  at  Fifield,  Oxon,  has  been  built  for 
Mr.  F.  Matthews,  the  whole  of  the  walls  being 
of  local  stone  rubble,  lined  with  Leicester  bricks  ; 
the  stone  dressings  are  of  Box  Ground,  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  Naunton  grey  stone  slates. 
The  builder  was  Mr.  W.  Hobbs,  of  Chipping 
Norton. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Collcult  is  the  architect  for  both 
houses. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

The  first  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
Surveyors’  Institution  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  at  No.  12,  Great  George-street,  when 
the  President,  Mr.  Thomas  Chatfeild  Clarke, 
delivered  the  opening  address.  In  Ihe  course  of 
his  remarks  the  President  said  : — “From  a pro- 
fessional point  of  view  there  has  been  no  more 
important  piece  of  legislation  in  recent  years  than 
the  ‘London  Streets  and  Buildings  Act,’ which 
received  the  Royal  Assent  on  August  25  last.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  place  on  record  in  this 
address  the  genesis  of  the  new  measure,  and  to 
indicate  the  leading  share  which  the  Institution 
has  had  in  moulding  its  provision.s  in  the  various 
stages  of  its  evolution.  For  many  years  past  it 
has  been  felt  that  the  Act  of  1855  has  been  out- 
grown by  modern  requirements,  and  that  the 


existing  law  was  insufficient  for  regulating  many 
details  of  new  construction  and  material^ 
Endeavours  have  been  made  to  cure  this 
by  several  auxiliary  enactments,  and  by  by-laws 
framed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and 
subsequently  by  the  London  County  Council, 
under  the  Metropolis  Management  and  Building 
Acts  Amendment  Acts,  1878  and  1S82.  It  was 
felt,  therefore,  that  the  time  had  come  for  thei 
codification  of  the  law  relating  to  building,  and 
the  first  step  taken  in  the  matter  was  the  proclucg 
tion  of  a draft  Bill  under  the  title  of  the  ‘ Londo^ 
Building  Law  Consolidation  Bill,’  issued  by,  and 
apparently  prepared  under  the  auspices  of,  thel 
Local  Government  Board.  Copies  of  this  draft 
Bill  were  forwarded  to  the  Institution,  and  to 
other  societies,  accompanied  by  a request  that  thel 
Institution  would  furnish  the  Department  with 
comments  on  the  Bill.  The  Council  pointed  out,, 
in  reply,  that  what  was  really  wanted  was  not  con- 
solidation, but  a new  Act ; but,  on  being  further 
pressed  for  suggestions,  they  appointed  a strong 
Committee,  who  devoted  a large  amount  of  limei 
and  labour  to  the  work  of  engrafting  on  the  Con- 
solidation Bill  the  additions  and  amendments  in 
their  opinion  necessary  for  making  it  a useful 
working  measure.  The  matter  apparently  slept 
until,  in  December  of  last  year,  the  Coundb 
received  copies  of  a new  Building  Bill,  prepatt^ 
by  the  London  County  Council,  embodying  somei 
of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Council  of  thel 
Institution  to  the  Secretary  of  .State  in  coiinexicwt: 
with  the  Consolidation  Bill  already  referred  to. 
The  Building  Committee  of  the  Institution  devotedi 
a very  large  amount  of  time  to  the  consideration 
of  the  new  Bill,  and  finally  nominated  their  col- 
leagues Mr.  Rickman,  Mr.  Garrard,  Mr.  Steward, 
and  Mr,  Cubitt  Nichols  to  represent  the  Institu- 
tion at  a conference  with  the  Building  Committed’ 
of  the  Ix>ndon  County  Council,  and  to  press  the' 
adoption  of  the  amendments  proposed  by  thel 
Institution.  They  were  met  in  the  matter  in  the  ! 
most  friendly  way  by  the  representatives  of  the 
London  County  Council,  but,  failing  to  obtain , 
concessions  on  some  important  points,  they  were  • 
authorised  by  the  Council  to  dr.aw  up  and  lodge : 
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petition  in  opposition  to  the  Bill.  After  a 
rolonged  fight  in  the  committee-rooms  of  the 
louse  of  Commons,  the  representatives  of  the 
istitution  (for  this  purpose  Mr.  Steward,  Mr. 
arrard,  and  Mr.  Cubitt  Nichols)  succeeded, 
lemselves  or  in  concert  with  others,  in  modify- 
ig,  or  getting  rid  of,  most  of  the  more  obnoxious 
atures  of  the  Bill,  and  were  able  to  appear,  in 
ipport  of  the  greater  part  of  it,  before  the  Com- 
ittee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Council, 
id  particularly  those  members  of  it  to  whom 
have  referred,  have  spared  neitlier  time  nor 
ouble  in  the  endeavour  to  secure  a Building 
ct  worthy  of  this  great  Metropolis,  and,  although 
has  involved  the  Institution  in  an  expenditure 
. nearly  900/.,  the  members  will,  I am  certain, 
si  that  the  money  has  been  well  bestowed, 
efore  leaving  the  subject  I may,  I think,  con- 
lalulate  tlie  Institution  on  the  position  accorded 
it  by  the  Act,  in  relation  to  the  Tribunal  of 
bpeal.  The  position  conceded  to  the  Institution 
5niince  by  the  London  Council  General  Powers 
,:t,  1890,  is  greatly  emphasised  in  the  ]iresent 
:i  by  the  establishment  of  llie  tribunal  on  a 
•mai  basis,  and  by  the  great  enlargement  of  the 
jpe  of  its  operations.  The  willingness  of  the 
mdon  County  Council  to  refer  appeals  on 
:hnical  matters  to  a tribunal  of  experts  may 
justly  said  to  be  a strong  testimony  to 
:ir  desire  to  act  fairly  as  between  the 
rious  interests  involved.  I suppose  I shall 
expected  to  say  something  on  the  subject  of 
letterment,’  although  it  has  been  discussed 
nauseam.  I presume  we  must  regard  it  for  the 
sent  as  in  a state  of  suspended  animation, 
ing  to  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
rising  the  clause  which  smbodied  it  from  the 


County  Council  Bill  ; not  on  the  ground,  judging 
by  their  report  on  the  general  question,  that  the 
principle  is  itself  unjust,  but  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  clothed  with  any  practical  ]dan  for  putting 
it  into  equitable  operation.  It  is  only  the 
extreme  opponents  of  the  principle  who  <ieny, 
in  the  words  of  the  Lords’  report,  that  ‘ persons 
whose  property  has  clearly  been  increased  in 
value  by  an  improvement  effected  by  local 
authorities  should  specially  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  the  improvement.’  The  whole  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  incertitude  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a public  work  in  raising  the  value 
of  neighbouring  lands,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  Lords  point  out  that  the  evidence  of 
eminent  valuers  is  in  conflict  on  the  question.  I, 
for  one,  am  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  some  of 
the  proposals  of  the  T^ords’  Committee  for  pro- 
tecting from  possible  injustice  the  persons  to  be 
charged  with  a ‘ betterment  ’ rate.  It  is  fair,  for 
instance,  that,  within  a reasonable  time  after  the 
completion  of  the  work,  the  owners  of  the  pro- 
perties affected  should  receive  notice  of  the 
amount  of  the  special  rate  which  the  local 
authorities  propose  to  impose  on  them;  but  this 
does  nothing  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
whether  the  period  is  sufficiently  long  to  adequately 
test  the  eflect  of  the  improvement,  or  so  long 
(after  the  execution  of  the  improvement)  as  to 
damage  the  market  value  of  the  property.  But 
it  is,  of  course,  the  peculiar  duty  and  province  of 
a surveyor  to  estimate  and  advise  on  such 
questions.  I am  not  sure  that  I can  give  an 
un<jualified  acquiescence  to  the  proposal  to  give 
the  person  to  be  charged  the  option  of  going  before 
a jury  ; not  that  I have  any  feeling  as  regards  the 
fairness  of  this  ‘ Palladium  of  British  liberty,’ 


but  because  a jury  is  summoned  otl  hoc,  whereas 
the  decisions  of  an  arbitrator,  dealing  with  all 
matters  arising  under  the  scheme,  would  be  more 
likely  to  result  in  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  charge  among  the  various  persons  affected. 
The  ‘ worsement  ’ principle  is  reduced  to 
the  narrowest  limits  by  the  proposal  of 
the  Lords'  Committee  to  confine  it  to  property, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  belonging  to 
the  owner  charged  with  the  betterment  rate.  It 
is  not  probable  that  many  claims  of  this  kind  can 
arise,  or  could  be  substantiated  if  they  did  arise, 
and  the  contingency,  thus  limited,  may,  I think, 
fairly  be  disregarded  in  considering  the  question. 
I cannot,  however,  agree  with  the  proposal  that, 
where  the  ‘owner  is  of  opinion  ’ that  the  charge 
exceeds  the  enhancement  of  market  value  due  to 
the  public  improvement,  he  should  be  entitled  to 
claim  that  the  Local  Authority  should  purchase 
the  property  in  question,  at  its  previous  market 
value.  Surely  a right  to  compel  the  Local 
Authority  to  purchase  should  depend  upon  some- 
thing more  tangible  than  the  ‘opinion’  of  the 
owner,  and  I cannot  think  that  the  suggestion  is 
put  forward  seriously.  There  can  be  no  objection 
to  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of  any  question 
that  arises  as  to  the  incidence  of  the  betterment 
charge  between  any  of  the  persons  entitled  to 
different  interests,  though  it  would  seem  that  the 
matter  could  be  better  dealt  with  by  the  publica- 
tion of  example  cases  alter  the  manner,  though 
not  necessarily  on  the  lines,  of  those  prepared  by 
our  Associate  Mr.  Harper  in  connexion  with  the 
question  of  the  rating  of  ground  values.  There 
was  a good  deal  of  evidence  before  the  Lords’ 
Committee  with  reference  to  the  alternative 
principle  of  ‘ recoupment  ’ — some  of  it  of  a 
very  conflicting  • kind.  The  Report  seems  to 
imply  a preference  for  this  method  of  reco- 
vering the  cost  of  an  improvement,  and  a belief 
in  its  sufficiency,  if  the  Local  Authorities  can  be 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  buying  out  the  trade 
interests,  these  having,  so  far,  proved  most  costly 
in  carrying  out  the  large  schemes  in  the  Metro- 
polis and  elsewhere.  Personally,  I doubt  the 
advisability,  from  the  point  of  view  of  public 
policy,  of  allowing  local  authorities  to  become 
land  dealers  on  a large  scale,  and  the  experience 
of  some  few  years  since  in  this  direction  should 
be  a warning  to  avoid  what  then  proved  to  be  a 
great  scandal.  On  the  whole,  notwithstanding 
the  temporary  impasse,  I think  the  air  has  become 
to  some  extent  cleared  by  the  fiery  ordeal  through 
which  the  question  has  passed,  and  that  a plan 
will  yet  be  found  of  imposing,  in  an  equitable 
way,  a charge  which  most  people  agree  is  not 
inequitable  in  principle  and  essence,  and  which 
might  operate  with  advantage  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  metropolitan  improvements,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  extent  of  many  needed  works.” 
A vote  of  thanks,  moved  by  Mr.  Charles  King 
Bedells  and  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Wright, 
was  accorded  to  the  President  for  his  address. 


The  Sukvevurs'  Institution. — The  Council 
have  awarded  the  prize  offered  by  Mr.  T.  Chalfeild 
Clarke  (the  President)  to  Mr.  Harold  Castle,  for  his 
paper  entitled  “French  Light  on  the  English  Land 
Question."  The  following  papers  are  honourably 
mentioned: — “Fen  Farming  in  1S94."  by  Mr.  S. 
Stevens,  and  “Ventilation,"  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Hooper. 
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THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  John  Hutton, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Salisbury  Estate,  Strand,  and  Premises  for  the 
Council. — The  Establishment  Committee  sub- 
mitted a long  report  in  reference  to  the  conclu- 
sion they  had  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  suit- 
ability of  the  Liberator  buildings  on  the  Salisbury 
Estate,  Strand,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Council. 
Having  gone  into  all  the  details,  the  report  went 
on  10  say  that  the  Committee  had  now  put  before 
the  Council  the  particulars  of  the  accommodation 
that  would  be  provided  in  all  three  blocks,  and 
they  had  shown  that  the  main  or  principal  block, 
to  which  they  were  particularly  requested  to  direct 
their  attention,  would  by  itself  be  quite  inadequate 
for  the  present  staff  of  the  Council.  There  would 
also  be  the  great  difficulty  of  satisfactorily  adapt- 
ing the  large  room  on  the  ground-floor  for  the 
purposes  of  a Council  Chamber,  and  it  would 
l)e  necessary  to  use  a portion  of  the  eastern 
block  for  a new  chamber.  As  regarded  com- 
mitlee  rooins,  some  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  and  the  one  below  might  be  adapted,  but 
the  construction  of  the  rooms  did  not  readily  lend 
itself  to  the  suggestion.  The  main  and  western 
blocks  (which  were  the  only  blocks  completed) 
would  together  accommodate  592  persons,  or  no 
more  than  were  at  present  accommodated  in  the 
present  group  of  offices.  The  valuer  reported 
that  additional  accommodation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Spring  Gardens  for  no  persons  would 
entail  an  extra  rental  of  1,760/.,  and  having 
regard  to  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  adapting  the 
Liberator  building  they  were  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  more  economical  for  the  Council  to 
obtain  such  additional  accommodation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  its  present  office  as  occasion 
required,  than  to  incur  so  large  an  expenditure  of 
money  as  would  be  necessary  to  transfer  the 
whole  staff  to  the  proposed  building.  They  had, 
therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  w’as 
undesirable  that  the  Council  should  take  any 
steps  for  the  acquisition  of  the  buildings,  and 
recommended  “That  the  Council  do  concur  in 
this  view.” 

On  the  application  of  Mr.  Fardell,  the  report 
was  adjourned  for  a fortnight. 

York  iVater  Gate. — A report  of  the  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  Committee  stated  that  the  Council 
would  remember  that  under  the  London  Open 
Spaces  Act,  1893,  the  York  Water  Gate  and  the 
strip  of  land  bounding  the  Victoria  Embankment- 
gardens  to  the  north  of  the  gate  were  transferred 
to  the  Council.  They  had  carefully  considered 
the  question  of  dealing  with  the  piece  of  land  and 
the  gate  itself,  having  due  regard  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  retaining  as  far  as  possible  the  gate  in  its 
present  position,  and  at  the  same  time  making 
the  interesting  structure  not  altogether  purpose- 
less. The  scheme  which  they  now  lecommended 
to  the  Council  for  adoption  provided  for  new 
entrances  being  formed  to  the  gardens  from 
Buckingham  - street  and  York  - building,  the 
entrance  in  the  latter  case  being  through  the 
water-gate.  To  enable  that  to  be  done  with  the 
gale  at  its  present  level,  steps  would  have  to  be 
made  leading  to  the  gardens  from  the  street. 
The  approach  to  the  gate  from  the  gardens  would 
be  by  two  flights  of  stone  steps  meeting  before 
the  gate.  The  strip  of  land  now  outside  the 
gardens  would  be  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
so  as  lo  take  off  the  bare  appearance  of  the  wall 
on  the  north  side.  They  recommended — “That, 
subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  lo  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required  by 
the  statute,  the  Committee  be  authorised  to  incur 
an  expenditure  of  650/.  for  dealing  with  the  York 
Water  Gale,  Victoria  Embankment-gardens,  and 
the  strip  of  land  adjoining  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  prepared  by  the  Chief  Officer.” 

This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Burns,  and  stood 
over  for  a week. 

Cost  of  Work. — The  Parks  Committee  brought 
up  a report  containing  the  following  paragjaph, 
the  consideration  of  which,  and  the  adjourned 
report  of  the  Works  Committee  on  the  cost  of 
work,  was  adjourned — 

“On  July  24  last  we  informed  the  Council  that 
a question  of  serious  importance  had  arisen  in 
connexion  with  the  works  carried  out  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Parks  Committee,  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Committee  was  to  be  able  to  control  the 
expenditure  of  the  moneys  provided  by  the  Council 
for  the  Committee's  purposes  in  respect  of  works 
carried  out  by  the  Works  Committee.  Objection 
was  taken  to  the  recommendation  with  which  our 
report  concluded,  and  the  report  was  thereupon 
referred  back  to  us.  We  have  now  therefore  to 
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bring  the  subject  before  the  Council  in  another 
form.  Under  the  old  system  of  contracts  the 
Committee  knew  exactly  how  much  money  would  be 
expended  on  any  work  it  ordered,  cr  had  the  me.ins 
of  limiting  the  amount  of  such  expenditure,  but 
und^r  the  present  system  of  the  works  being  carried 
out  by  the  Works  Department  the  Parks  Committee 
has  no  control  whatever  over  the  expenditure,  the 
Works  Committee  being  in  the  position  of  a person 
subject  to  no  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Parks  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  charges  to  be  made  in  excess  of 
the  estimated  amount  for  the  work  undertaken. 
In  our  previous  report  we  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Council  the  following  facts  connected  with 
the  erection  of  a lodge  and  conveniences  at  Plum- 
stead-comnion.  On  July  3,  1892,  the  Council 
authorised  the  erection  of  a lodge,  women's  con- 
veniences, and  a tool-shed,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary fencing,  for  a sum  of  1,070/.,  the  amount  of  the 
architect's  estimate.  Tenders  were  invited,  and  the 
followine  were  received  : — Messrs.  W.  Akers  & Co., 
889/.  ; Mr.  H.  Faulkner,  940/.  ; Messrs.  T..  VN'hite- 
head  & Co.,  945/.  : Mr.  E.  Proctor.  T.077/.  ; 
Messrs.  Bastin  & Tawney.  1.080/-  : Messrs.  J. 
Garrett  & Son.  1,299/.  : Messrs.  Norris  & I>ake, 

1,412/.  On  March  14.  1893.  we  reported  to  the 
Council  that  Messrs.  .Akers  would  not  submit  a 
proper  schedule  ; that  Mr.  Faulkner  would  not  then 
cany  out  the  work  at  his  original  estimate,  but 
offered  to  submit  a revised  one,  and  th.at  the  Works 
Department  was  prepared  to  undertake  the  work. 
The  Council,  under  the  circumstances,  entrusted 
the  work  lo  the  Works  Department,  The  Works 
Committee  on  April  2q,  1893,  reported  to  the 
Council  that  it  was  satisfied  with  the  sufficiency  of 
the  plans,  specifications,  and  estimate,  and  was 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  out  the  work.  The 
work  has  been  completed  satisfactorily,  and  the 
architect  has  measured  it  up  and  reported  to  us 
that  the  cost,  based  upon  the  estimate,  should 
have  been  1,063/.  17s.  4d..  and  that  this  sum  is 
all  that  a contractor  could  have  claimed  under  a 
contract  for  1.070/.  But  the  ^^■orks  Committee 
has  expended  a sum  of  1.345/-  os.  7d.  on  the  work, 
and  the  Parks  Committee  is  asked  by  the  Comp- 
troller to  submit  to  the  ( ‘ouncil,  through  the  Finance 
Committee,  an  estimate  for  the  excess  of  expenditure, 
viz  , 275/  os.  7d.  If  the  estimate  were  asked 
for  prospective  expenditure,  we  should  have  no  cause 
of  complaint,  as  we  could  determine  whether  the 
expenditure  should  be  incurred  or  not.  but  in  this 
case  the  money  has  already  been  spent  by  another 
Committee  without  our  knowledge  or  consent,  and 
we  are  required  to  acquiesce  in  the  expenditure. 
The  Works  Committee  has  explained  that  the  cost 
of  such  buildings  is  always  very  heavy  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  as  compared  with  other 
buildings,  that  a great  amount  of  labour  was  in- 
volved in  the  construction,  that  ihe  roofs  required  an 
amount  of  lime  in  execution  altogether  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  value  of  the  work,  and  that  the  cost  of 
cartage  was  very  lieavr.  Put  it  appears  to  us  these 
were  considerations  which  should  have  been  care- 
fully weighed  by  the  Works  Committee  liefore 
undertaking  the  work,  and  any  excess  of  expenditure 
over  the  estimate  should  not  be  a charge  on  the 
finances  of  the  Parks  Committee.  Another  case 
is  the  erection  of  a urinal  at  Eel-brook-common. 
The  urinal,  which  was  lying  at  Deptford  pump- 
ing-station, was  handed  over  to  the  Parks 
Committee  by  the  Main  Drainage  Committee, 
and  the  Council  on  May  9.  1893.  sanctioned  an  ex- 
penditure of  112/.  for  the  repair,  transfer,  and 
erection  of  the  urinal,  together  uith  the  provision  of 
the  necessary  water  supply.  This  work  also  was 
entrusted  to  the  Works  Dep.artment  to  be  carried 
out  as  a jobbing  work,  and  an  account  has  been 
rendered  to  us  for  179/-  ^95-  e.xcess  of 

67/.  19s.  3d.  Me  referred  to  these  two  cases  in 
detail  in  our  previous  report,  they  being  the  only 
works  in  respect  of  which  we  bad  at  the  time  Iwen 
asked  to  submit  supplementary  estimates.  Since 
then  we  learn  that  five  other  works  have  been  com- 
pleted for  us  by  the  Works  Committee,  and  in  each 
case  the  cost  has  largely  exceeded  the  accepted  esti- 
mates. For  convenience  of  reference  we  append  a 
.statement  of  the  completed  works: — 


the  cost  of  the  measured  work,  or  the  sum  which- 
would  have  been  paid  lo  contractors  (omitting  the 
urinal  at  Eel-brook  Common,  which  was  carried  out 
as  day-work),  the  works  will  be  shown  to  have  cost 
5,517/.  4S.  gd..  as  against  4.052/.  9s.,  or  an  excess 
ot  36-14  per  cent.  For  the  purpose  of  satisfying  our- 
selves ttiat  the  estimates  of  our  officials  are  reli.ible 
and  reasonable,  we  have  had  prepared  a return  of 
all  the  works  carried  out  for  us  by  contractors,  under, 
the  Architect's  direction,  since  May,  1889.  The. 
return  shows  that  eighty-two  works  have  been  so 
carried  out,  with  the  following  result ; — 


X«n,l.cr  j 

Works  1 Fstimale. 

Grow  .Amovnt 
of  contracts. 

Total  .Amount 
p.iid  to 
Contr;iciors.| 

/ S.  ' 

82  j 52.138  8 

1 s.  d . ' 
48944  9 5 

£ s.  d. 
48,722  7 5 

Looking  at  all  the  circumstances,  we  think  we  .are 
justified  in  calling  the  especial  attention  of  the 
Council  to  the  cost  of  the  works  as  executed  by  the 
Works  Committee.  We  also  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  from  the  moment  the  order  for  the, 
execution  of  the  work  passes  to  the  Works  Com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  whose  behalf  the  work  is 
being  done  loses  all  control  over  the  cost,  and  may 
find  Itself  charged  with  amounts  it  would  not  have 
sanctioned.  On  inquiry  we  find  that  the  whole  of 
the  expenditure  in  excess  of  the  estimates  accepted! 
by  the  Works  Committee  has  already  been  cliargeiy 
in  the  Council’s  Iwoks  of  account  against  themoney^ 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  Parks  Committee  during 
this  year,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  Council  to  the  expendiuire.| 
Having,  therefore,  according  to  the  present  praclice,j 
no  option  in  the  matter,  we  recommend — 


That  the  Cominittc-.  l-e  authorised  to  incur  an  ;uldj 


lion.al  e.viK-ndiiure  of  1.55^/.  4s.  in  re^pcct  of  ifn  _ 

and  al'ove  the  accepted  cstinnUes  of  works  carried  out  byi 
llie  Works  Coniiiiiuei. . -IS  above  enumerated. 


The  Council  adjourned  at  7.30  o'clock. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birminc.iiam  ArCH1TE‘-TURAI.  Associai-ion, 
—On  the  2nd  inst.  Mr.  M'iiliam  Henman,  Presi-j 
dent  of  the  Birmingham  Architectural  Association,^ 
delivered  an  address  to  the  membersof  that  body 
at  their  first  meeting  for  the  Winter  Session| 
1S94-5-  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
mentioned  that  in  the  spring  of  next  year  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  would  con| 
duct  an  examination  to  qualify  for  candidature  as 
Associate  on  new  lines,  and  urgently  reromf 
mended  all  members  of  the  -Association  who  were 
qualified  and  had  not  yet  entered  upon  active 
practice  to  submit  themselves  for  examination  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  No  greater  mistake 
could,  he  said,  be  made  by  a student  in 
architecture  than  to  defer  this  test  until  the 
pressure  of  actual  business  made  it  so  excessively 


arduous  that  he  was  compelled  to  forego  ia 
■ ■ 


Now  that  it  was  realised  that  examination! 
should  be  proof  of  knowledge  rather  than  tricky 
traps  to  trip  the  timid,  the  Institute  had,  in  his 
opinion,  done  well  to  make  them  p^ogressive-^ 
! viz.,  preliminary,  intermediate,  anti  final.  Nu^ 
j membership  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
j Architects  could  only  be  secured  after  succe^ 
! in  examinations,  and  none  should  loo« 


in  examinations,  and  none  should 
'slightingly  upon  that  distinction because  now 
. that  the  scheme  had  been  fairly  launched 
: the  public  would  assuredly  in  lime  come  to 
realise  its  importance,  and  although  one 
i here  and  there,  highly  gifted,  might  possibly 
' attain  success,  without  having  officially  proved 
his  mettle,  the  ordinary  practitioner  who  h.ad  not 
done  so  would  imdoubtedly  be  heavily  handj; 
capped,  and  even  the  genius  might  thereby  earlier 


Name  of  place. 

Work. 

Estimate  of 
architect 
accepted 
by  Works 
Department. 

Corrected 
estimate  after 
measurement  of 
completed  work. 

Actual  cost  of 
works  as  per  1 
man.-iijer's 
statement. 

£ 

/ s.  d. 

£ s.  <1. 

Plumstead-common 

Lodge,  conveniences,  Slc 

1,070 

1,063  17  4 

1.345  0 7 

Refreshment-house  

1,000 

1,029  5 0 

1.517  *5  9 

Southwark-park  ... 

Cricketers'  shelter  

460 

474  2 9 

Public  conveniences 

700 

707  17  0 

Urinal 

II2 

Daywork. 

179  19  3 

Boundary  wall,  piers  and  railings 

200 

197  I 9 

294  18  5 

Dulwich-park  

Cartsbed"  

600 

S8o  5 2 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  seven 
works  which  the  Works  Committee  undertook,  and 
with  the  estimates  for  which,  amounting  104,142/.. 
they  reported  lo  the  Council  that  they  wen*  satisfied 
as  to  their  sufficiency,  have  actually  cost  5.697/.  4s., 
an  excess  of  1,555/.  4S-.  or  no  less  than  37'54 
cent.  But  when  the  actual  cost  is  compared  with 


gain  favour  and  eventually  soar  to  greater  heightf 
than  without  that  systematic  study  which  alone 
I would  enable  him  to  pass  successfully  the  Institute 
I examinations.  ...  By  taking  a lofty  view 
I of  their  noble  art  tiiey  would  realise  that  ibt 
^ welfare  of  each  should  be  lo  the  advantagt 
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of  many,  themselves  included,  for  there  was 
scarcely  a phase  of  civilised  human  existence 
which  was  not  made  more  healthful  and  pleasant 
or  the  reverse  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge, 
ability,  and  care  of  the  architect.  Every  well- 
designed  building,  carried  out  with  care,  developed 
continually  a desire  on  the  part  of  communities 
for  other  attempts  to  be  made.  It  was  true 
that  rivalry  was  set  up,  but  not  always  of  an 
objectionable  character.  The  desire  to  excel 
not  only  resulted  in  work  for  architects,  but 
added  to  the  importance  and  welfare  of  our 
cities  and  towns.  It  would  therefore  be  a good 
thing  if  every  Local  Authority  truly  realised  this 
and  that  their  laudable  ambitions  were  ably  given 
expression  to  by  every  architect.  Communities 
would  then  consider  it  a reproach  if  their  public 
buildings  could  wiih  reason  be  adversely  criticised. 
Individuals  would  vie  with  one  another  to 
have  architecturally  good  and  convenient  business 
premises,  as  well  as  private  dwellings,  and 
capable  architects  would  be  honoured  and 
patronised  as  they  deserved.  Some  advance  in 
this  direction  had,  during  the  last  few  years,  been 
undoubtedly  made,  but  that  love  of  money  which 
was  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  the  bane  of  good 
architecture,  not  only  stifled  the  art,  but  dis- 
figured every  building  with  hideous  .signs  and 
letterings  which  made  offensively  prominent  the 
names  of  those  devoid  of  good  taste  and  puffed 
their  questionable  wares.  The  time  had  come 
when  the  public  should  protest  against  the 
display  of  this  vulgarity,  and  Local  Authorities 
should  obtain  powers  to  suppress  it  as  in  old 
times.  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  to  curb 
the  excessive  display  of  signboards,  which,  com- 
pared wi;h  modern  advertising  methods,  were 
greatly  to  be  preferred  for  their  generally  artistic 
treatment  and  effect. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of 
the  members  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
School  of  Art  on  the  13th  inst.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs,  the  President,  who 
delivered  an  address  on  the  recent  events  con- 
nected with  the  profession  in  the  city.  Mr. 
Hugh  Stannus,  of  London,  gave  a lecture  on 
“Itie  Tliree  Greek  Orders — Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  ” — and  showed  by  means  of  models, 
diagrams,  and  sketches  on  the  blackboard  the 
early  origin  and  the  development  of  each,  with 
its  capability  of  use  in  architecture.  A cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  lecturer,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  II.  W.  Lockwood,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Peter  Marshall,  supported  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Cook,  Mr.  J.  R.  Wigfull,  and  Mr.  T.  Winder. 
Ballots  took  place  and  the  following  new  members 
were  elected,  viz.  : — Messrs.  W.  R.  Bryden, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  K.S.A.,  Buxton,  as  Fellow;  W.  G. 
Buck,  Sheffield,  as  Associate;  and  Arthur 
Appleby,  Sheffield,  S.  L.  Chipling,  Sheffield, 
J.  W.  E.  Clayton,  Chesterfield,  and  G.  F.  Day, 
Sheffield,  as  students.  Messrs.  G.  J.  Gillham, 
Sheffield,  as  Associate,  and  Thomas  Robinson, 
Sheffield,  as  student,  were  proposed  by  the  Pre- 
sident and  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Innocent,  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  to  be  balloted  for  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Carlisi.f.  Arcih'iectukai.,  Encinekring, 
AND  Surveying  Associatio.n. — The  opening 
meeting  of  the  1894-5  session  of  this  Association 
was  held  in  the  Town-hall,  Carlisle,  on  Nov.  7, 
when  the  President,  Mr.  Claud  Lonsdale,  deli- 
vered the  initiatory  address.  The  new  President 
referred  to  the  gradually-increasing  success  of  the 
Society  in  previous  years,  to  the  great  usefulness 
of  the  papers  read  before  the  members,  and  hoped 
that  the  new  session  would  be  marked  by  a still 
greater  improvement  in  the  status  of  the  Society, 
which  might  greatly  extend  its  sphere  of  opera- 
tions by  including  in  its  programme  visits  to 
works  and  places  of  architectural  interest  during 
the  summer.  The  lecturer  also  referred  to  the 
collection  of  book-plates  as  a hobby  well  worth 
taking  up,  and  also  described  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  engraving  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  present  day.  A vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  for  his  address  concluded  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Plymouth  School  of  Art. — The  scheme 
of  architectural  education  recently  organised  by 
Mr.  Henry  R.  Babb,  head-master — giving  facilities 
to  young  architects  in  preparing  for  the  inter- 
mediate and  final  examinations  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects — commenced  on  the 
8th  inst.  Mr.  B.  Priestley-Shires,  A.R.I.B.A. . 
delivered  the  opening  lecture  of  a course  on  the 
“ History  of  Architecture,  including  an  analysis 
of  Mouldings,  Features,  and  Ornament.”  After 
exjilaining  the  object  of  the  R.I.B.A.  examina- 
tions, and  giving  a few  remarks  upon  the  value  of 
study,  Mr.  Shires  said  the  history  of  architecture 


alone — literary  and  archaeological — was  suflicient  I 
for  a lifetime.  Thus  they  would  trace  its  rise  and 
progress,  from  the  first  efforLs  of  barbarians  in 
forming  their  huts  with  branches  of  trees,  covered 
with  mud,  and  without  light  and  air  ; or  the  rock- 
hewn  habitations  of  others,  in  contrast  with  the 
temples  of  the  Greeks,  the  basilicas  of  the  Romans, 
the  cathedrals  of  Mediceval  times,  and  the  gorgeous 
palaces  of  the  Renaissance.  The  history  of  archi- 
tecture was  the  history  of  civilisation,  and  before 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  writing,  architecture 
was  the  great  and  only  reliable  liistorian  of  the 
world’s  progress.  The  history  of  architecture  told 
of  the  beauty  of  Greek  art  and  the  splendour  of 
the  Roman  Empire  ; it  testified  to  the  religious 
enthusiasm  and  devotedness  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Mr.  Shires  dwelt  at  length  on  the  different  forms 
of  Greek  temples  and  some  of  the  more  important 
ones  stated,  the  dates  and  architects,  sculptors, 
&c.,  connected  with  them. — At  these  meetings  a 
wish  has  been  expressed  that  the  three  towns 
should  have  an  architectural  association  of  its  own 
— as  the  nearest  one  available  is  at  Exeter,  and 
very  inconvenient  to  members  of  the  architectural 
profession  in  Plymouth,  Stonehouse,  and  Devon- 
port. 


Corresponbence. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

GROUTING  OF  STREET  PAVEMENTS. 

Sir, — In  your  remarks  of  to-day's  issue  (under 
“Notes")  upon  my  annual  report,  you  have  con- 
veyed a wrong  impression  to  the  readers  of  your 
paper,  which  I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  rectify. 

The  wood-pavements  referred  to  by  me  have  not 
been  laid  in  either  “ WelHngton-street  " or  “ White- 
hall," but  in  the  Strand,  Long  Acre,  Trafalgar- 
square,  &c.  I further  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr. 
Blair  as  to  the  advantages  of  pitch  composition  over 
cement  as  a grouting  material. 

Mr.  Blair's  summary  of  replies  in  his  report  give 
my  opinion  (on  page  5)  as  follows  ; — “Until  the  last 
piece  of  work  has  used  cement  grout,  but  infinitely 
prefers  bituminous  joint  for  both  wood  and  granite ; 
hopes  to  use  this  always  in  the  future,"  which  proves 
that  I am  a great  advocate  for  the  bituminous  joint. 
In  my  report  I refer  to  the  “close-jointed"  system, 
and  not  to  the  grouting  material,  which  your  quota- 
tion as  to  concussion  and  vibration  proves. 

May  I trespass  further  upon  your  space  by 
asking  you  also  to  correct  the  impression  you 
convey  as  to  my  remarks  upon  street-lighting  and 
cleansing  pavements  by  flushing?  In  reporting 
upon  the  former  I say,  “the  cost  of  electricity  (for 
lighting  purposes)  will  exceed  the  amount  7iow  paid 
for  gas,"  and  my  reference  to  street-flushing  is  as 
follows  ; “ the  cost  of  water,  however,  is  such  that  a 
regular  and  systematic  washing  . . . may  not  be 
as  economical  as  the  present  methods  of  street- 
cleansing " ; whereas  you  quote  me  as  saying  “ the 
cost  of  water  is  too  great  for  a further  application  of 
the  system."  Cn.\s.  Mason. 

Taiun  Hall,  Charing  Cross,  November  10,  1894. 

*,*  In  regard  to  the  two  latter  points  we  did  not 
profess  to  quote  Mr.  Mason'sAVords  ; we  stated  in 
our  own  words  what  seemed  to  be  the  natural 
deduction  from  the  terms  of  the  report.  As  to  the 
main  point  we  deny  that  wi^  have  conveyed  any 
wrong  impression  at  all.  Mr.  Blair  stated  that  the 
pitch-gi'out  joint  absorbs  expansion  and  gives  way 
to  contraction  of  the  wood,  so  that  no  movement  is 
transferred  to  the  channels,  and  no  pressure  brouglit 
to  bear  against  the  kerb  to  cause  displacement,  and 
it  is  more  elastic  than  the  cement  and  does  not  wear 
the  edges  of  the  blocks.  Mr.  Mason  says  that  close 
jointing  with  Portland  cement  causes  less  concussion 
and  vibration  than  when  laid  with  a joint  (“with  a 
wide  joint"  we  presume  he  means),  and  that  the 
life  of  the  pavement  is  longer ; which  are  pretty 
much  the  same  advantages  that  Mr.  Blair  claims  for 
the  pitch-joint.  Whether  that  is  not  a contradiction 
of  opinion  we  will  leave  our  readers  to  judge — ED. 


A WARNING. 

Sir, —A  man  I find  is  calling  on  various  architects 
and  builders  representing  himself  to  be  a son  of  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  asking  for  assistance, 
though,  as  far  as  I have  heard,  without  success.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  he  is  an  impostor. 

J.  Oldrid  Scott. 


The  “ Earl  OF  Essex's  Bath.”— In  reference 
to  the  Note  on  this  subject  in  our  last  issue.  Messrs. 
Dorrell  & Co.,  builders,  inform  us  that  the  marble 
linings  of  the  bath,  and  the  old  Purbeck  paving, 
were  taken  out  last  year,  and  the  marble  was  used 
as  far  as  it  would  go  in  lining  the  Roman  bath 
adjoining,  which  was  also  repaved  with  the  old 
paving  of  the  Essex  bath,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Loftus  Brock.  Messrs.  Dorrell  have  kindly  sent  us 
a photograph  taken  of  the  Esse.\  bath  before  it  was 
destroyed 


ZTbe  Student’s  Column. 

DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
SU  PPLY.— XX. 

HOUSE  CONNEXIONS  AND  FITTINGS. 

■ N order  to  secure  satisfactory  results  in  a 
waterworks  undertaking,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  a strict  control  over  the  con- 
nexions that  are  made  by  consumers  with  the 
undertakers’  pipes  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
supply  of  water  for  domestic  or  other  purposes. 
Waste  is  the  bUc  noire  of  the  waterworks  engineer, 
and  experience  has  shown  that  its  favourite  lair  is 
to  be  found  in  the  communication-pipes,  taps, 
cisterns,  and  overflow-pipes  connected  with  house 
and  trade  supplies. 

As  indicated  in  Chapter  XIX.,  the  difficulty, 
where  it  applies  to  trade  connexions,  can  be  satis- 
factorily met  by  the  insertion  of  water-meters, 
and  by  charging  for  the  actual  quantity  of  water 
delivered  to  the  premises  in  question.  When 
persons  have  to  pay  for  water  by  meter  whether 
used  or  wasted,  it  becomes  to  their  interest  to 
detect  the  sources  of  waste  ; on  the  other  band, 
it  is  against  the  immediate  interest  of  owners  of 
house  property  to  detect  leakages  or  faulty  fittings, 
which  they  would  have  to  repair  or  replace  at 
their  own  cost,  without  obtaining  thereby  any 
reduction  in  their  water-rates. 

To  enable  a Local  Authority,  inter  alia,  to 
suppress  waste,  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act, 
1S63,  and  certain  provisions  of  the  Waterworks 
Clauses  Act,  1S47,  were  incorporated  with  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875.  These  enactments 
afford  very  meagre  powers  to  Local  Authorities 
as  far  as  giving  them  any  control  of  domestic 
services  is  concerned.  It  is  customary  for  the 
undertakers,  when  seeking  for  a special  Act,  to 
apply  for  extended  powers.  These  powers,  when 
obtained,  are  set  forth  in  the  form  of  “water 
regulations,”  to  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 
It  may  here  be  observed,  jiarenthetically,  that 
no  provision  is  made  in  the  Public  Health 
Acts  empowering  Local  Authorities  to  make 
water  regulations. 

The  sections  of  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Acts 
(1S63,  and  part  of  1847)  directly  or  indirectly 
enabling  Local  Authorities  to  place  some  check 
upon  the  waste  of  water  in  domestic  services,  are 
the  following  : — 

The  Waterwo-^ks  Clauses  Act,  1S47. 

Sec.  28  Empowers  the  undertakers  to  break  up 
streets,  Sc.,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  water  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

Sec.  44  Requires  the  undertakers  to  lay  down 
communication  pipes  and  other  necessary  works  to 
any  dwelling-house  (under  10/.  rental)  situated  in 
any  street  where  they  have  laid  pipes  (i.)  either  at 
the  request  of  the  owner,  or  (ii. ) at  the  request  of  the 
occupier,  and  upon  payment  or  tender  of  the  pro- 
portion of  water-rate  in  respect  of  such  house  by 
this  or  the  Special  Act.  made  payable  in  advance. 
Such  reasonable  annual  rent  for  such  pipes  to  be 
charged  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  or  as  may  be 
settled  by  two  Justices. 

f’nder  these  circumstances,  the  undertakers  are 
enabled  to  employ  efficient  workmen  and  fix  proper 
fittings.  . , 

Sec.  48  Empowers  the  owner  or  occupier,  having 
paid  or  tendered  to  the  undertakers  the  portion 
of  the  water-rate  as  indicated  in  Sec.  44,  to  open 
the  ground  and  lay  leaden  or  other  communication- 
pipes  between  his  premises  and  the  undertakers 
pipes,  provided  . . 

I.  That  he  has  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
owner  and  occupier  of  the  intervening  ground  ; 

2.  That  the  pipes  are  of  a strength  and 
matcri.al  to  he  approved  by  the  undertakers  ; 

3.  That  fourteen  days'  notice  has  been  given 
to  the  undertakers. 

Sec.  49  Requires  the  owner  or  occupier  to  give 
two  days'  notice  of  day  and  hour  when  communi- 
cation is  intended  to  be  made.  Communication  to 
be  made  under  superintendence  and  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  undertakers'  surveyor,  or  other 
officer  appointed,  unless  such  surveyor  or  other 
officer  fail  .to  attend  at  the  time  mentioned  m the 
notice. 

Sec  so  Enact.s  that  the  bore  of  such  communi- 
cation-pipe shall  not  exceed  the  prescribed  limits  ; 
or,  if  no  limit  has  been  prescribed.  \ m.  ; except 
with  the  consent  of  the  undertakers. 

Sec.  52  Gives  owner  or  occupier  the  same 
privileges  as  the  undertakers  as  to  breaking  up 
roads. 

It  will  be  evident  to  the  Student,  after  a 
perusal  of  these  Sections,  that  the  undertaker’s 
control  over  a domestic  supply  is  limited  to  the 
communication-pipe,  and  does  not  extend  to  the 
fittings. 

vSec  54  Applies  only  to  intermittent  systems,  and 
enables  the  undertakers  to  require  the  con.sumer 
^ to  provide  a proper  cistern,  ball  and  stop  cock,  and 
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lo  keep  them  in  repair.  It  has  been  held  that  the 
undertakers  cannot  enforce  the  provision  of  a valve 
instead  of  a plug-cock. 

Sec.  56,  In  continuation  of  Sec.  54.  empowers  the 
undertakers  to  repair  such  cistern,  and  to  recover  the 
expense. 

57  Gives  power  of  entry  to  the  surveyor  or 
other  person  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  under- 
takers, for  the  purpose  of  detecting  waste  or  misuse 
of  water. 

Secs.  58  and  59  Impose  penalties  on  misappro- 
priation of  the  water  ; and 

Sec.  60  Imposes  a penalty  upon  any  person  who 
shall  wilfully  or  carelessly  break,  injure,  or  open  any 
lock,  cock,  valve,  &c.,  the  properl)’ of  the  under- 
takers. 

TAe  JFafem’orAs  Clauses  Act,  1863. 

Sec.  12.  A supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes 
shall  not  include  a supply  of  water  for  cattle,  or  for 
horses,_ or  for  washing  carriages  where  such  horses 
or  carriages  are  kept  for  sale  or  hire  by  a common 
carrier,  or  a supply  for  any  trade,  manufacture,  or 
business,  or  for  watering  gardens,  or  for  fountains, 
or  for  any  ornamental  purpose. 

A^■ater  used  for  watering  a horse  and  washing  a 
carriage  has,  however,  been  held  to  be  used  for 
“ domestic  purposes  ” within  the  meaning  of  an 
enactment  similar  to  the  above  section  Water 
used  for  a pleasure  garden  was  held  to  be  for  a 
“ domestic  purpose.” 

Sec.  14  Gives  the  undertakers  power  to  let  meters, 
cisterns,  pipe.s,  &c.,  on  hire. 

Sec.  16  Empowers  the  undertakers  lo  cut  off  the 
supply,  if  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are 
contravened. 

Sec.  17  Imposes  a penalty  up>on  the  consumer 
for  waste  of  water  through  non-repair  of  pipes, 
taps,  &C. 

Sec.  18  imposes  penalty  upon  misappropriation  of 
water. 

Sec.  19  Imposes  penalty  upon  any  alteration  to 
service,  as  follows : “ It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  any  premises  supplied  with 
water  by  the  undertakers,  or  any  other  person,  to 
affix,  or  cause  or  permit  to  be  affixed,  any  pipe  or 
apparatus  to  a pipe  belonging  to  the  undertakers, 
or  to  a communication  or  service-pipe  belonging  to 
or  used  by  such  owner,  occupier,  consumer,  or  other 
person,  or  to  make  any  alteration  in  any  such  com- 
munication or  service-pipe,  or  in  any  apparatus 
connected  therewith,  without  the  consent,  in  every 
such  case,  of  the  undertakers.” 

Sec.  20  Imposes  a penalty  upon  any  person  using 
the  undertakers'  water  without  agreement. 

The  powers  possessed  by  a Local  Authority  for 
the  prevention  or  suppression  of  waste  in  domestic 
connexions  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

1.  WTiere  the  dwelling-house  is  under  10/. 
rental,  and  a request  has  been  made  by  the  owner 
or  occupier  for  a supply  of  water,  the  Local 
Authority  have  control  over  workmanship, 
materials,  and  choice  of  fittings. 

2.  Where  the  owner  or  occupier  makes  his 
own  connexion,  the  Local  Authority  may  super- 
intend the  communication  or  Junction  with  their 
pipes,  in  such  case  the  communication  to  be  made 
under  their  direction.  The  communication-pipes 
to  be  of  a strength  and  material  to  be  approved 
by  the  undertakers,  the  bore  not  to  exceed  the 
prescribed  limit,  or,  if  no  limit,  ^ in. 

3.  The  Local  Authority  has  power  to  enter 
any  house  supplied  by  them  with  water,  between 
the  hours  of  9 a.m.  and  4 p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  waste  or  misuse  of  water. 

4.  Where  the  supply  is  intermittent  the  Local 
Authority  may  require  the  provision  of  a proper 
cistern  to  hold  the  water  so  supplied  with  a ball 
and  stop-cock  in  the  pipe  bringing  the  water 
from  the  works  of  the  Local  Authority  to  such 
cistern  ; also  to  require  that  such  cistern,  &c., 
shall  be  kept  in  proper  repair  so  as  to  prevent 
waste  ; also  to,  themselves,  repair  such  cistern, 
^ic.,  and  recover  the  expense. 

5.  Power  to  impose  a penalty  for  waste  of 
water  through  non-repair  of  pipes,  i^cc. 

6.  Power  to  impose  a penalty  for  any  alters.tion 
lo  service  without  the  consent,  in  each  case,  of 
the  Local  Authority. 

7.  Power  to  cut  off  the  water  if  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  are  contravened. 

These  powers  are  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
proper  control  over  a waterworks,  .and  as  it  is 
unusual  for  a Local  Authority  (especially  a Rural 
Authority)  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a Special  Act, 
so-called  “Water  Regulations,”  which,  however, 
cannot  be  legally  enforced,  are  not  infrequently 
formally  passed  and  published  by  the  Local 
Authority,  and  generally  attain  the  required 
result. 

To  meet  the  difficulty  of  not  having  sufficient 
control  over  domestic  fittings,  a system  of  testing 
and  stamping  fittings  was  introduced  in  1S83  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Collins,  M. Inst. C.E.,  the  Engineer 
to  the  New  River  Company  (London).  Mr. 
CoUins  says  “The  system  then  introduced 


developed  extensively ; and  there  has  been  a 
material  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  fittings. 
Manufacturers  who  were  at  first  antagonistic  to 
the  arrangements,  have  become  strong  supporters 
of  the  system  ; insomuch  that  the  use  of  untested 
and  unstamped  fittings  is,  in  the  district  of  the 
company  mentioned,  almost  the  exception ; 
and  where  such  fittings  are  used,  they  are 
invariably  of  the  same  strength  and  proportions, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  adopted 
by  the  company.” 

The  same  system  had  been  previously  (1S73) ; 
introduced  at  Liverpool,  with  the  same  object, 
by  the  engineer,  Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon,  M.Inst.C.E. 
Of  this  system,  Mr.  Deacon  says: — “Very  little 
difficulty  was  experienced.  Naturally  the  plumbers 
at  first  rebelled,  but  in  a short  lime  they  were 
glad  to  have  their  names  put  on  the  backs  of  the 
waste-water  notices.” 

Where  new  connexions  are  to  be  made  with 
the  undertakers’  pipes  for  domestic  or  other 
supply,  it  is  now  almost  universally  the  practice 
for  the  undertakers  to  tap  the  main  themselves, 
and  lay,  at  their  own  expense,  the  communication- 
pipe  to  the  fence  or  frontage  wall  (if  there  be  one) 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  street  or  highway 
in  which  their  main  is  situated.  At  the 
termination  of  the  pipe  a stop-cock  is  fixed, 
to  which  the  consumer  attaches  his  own 
work.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as 
to  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  llie  practice 
of  fixing  outside  stop-cocks,  but  in  a rural 
system,  at  any  rate,  there  c.-in  be  little  doubt  as 
to  its  usefulness.  The  principal  advantages  are 
(i)  Facility  with  which  water  can  be  turned  off 
by  the  undertakers  in  the  case  of  waste,  or  when 
premises  are  unoccupied  ; (2)  Facility  afforded 
for  detecting  waste  in  mains  or  connexions.  This 
slop-cock,  and  all  other  cocks  or  taps  used 
throughout  the  premises,  should  be  of  the  screw- 
down  type,  The  following  are  the  requirements 
of  the  New  River  Company  : — “ All  taj)s  must 
be  fitted  with  loose  valves  j and  such  valves  must 
be  lifted  by  the  spindle,  and  must  not  be 


dependent  upon  the  pressure  of  water  for  opening. 
They  must  be  fitted  with  washers  of  oil-dressed 
leather,  and  for  hot  water  with  vegetable  fibre  of 
the  best  quality.  Stop-laps  must  have  set  screws 
to  secure  flanges.  The  word  ‘ inlet  ’ must  be 
distinctly  marked  on  the  inlet  side  of  the  tap. 
They  must  be  made  with  screwed  ends  and 
unions,  Spindles  must,  in  all  cases,  be  of  gun- 
metal.  All  other  parts  may  be  of  brass,  of  good 
suitable  quality.  Screw-down  fittings  must  have 
four  threads  of  spindle  in  the  cover  when  closed  ” 
(fig.  52). 

It  is  essential  that  all  overflow  pipes  from 
cisterns,  baths,  &c.,  be  constructed  as  warning- 
pipes — the  mouth  of  such  warning-pipe  to  be 
conspicuously  placed  so  that  any  waste  cannot 
fail  to  draw  immediate  attention.  On  no  account 
must  any  overflow  be  allowed  to  escape  directly 
into  any  waste-pipe  or  drain.  An  important 
point  is  to  see  that  all  pipes  are  properly 
protected  from  the  action  of  frost.  This  is  rarely 
attended  to,  and  consequently  the  waste  during 
the  winter  months  from  burst  pipes  and  laps,  as 
well  as  the  unnecessary  expenditure  of  water 
caused  by  leaving  taps  running  to  prevent  what 
should  have  been  rendered  impossible,  is  often 
enormous. 

Instead  of  making  a separate  connexion  for 
each  house,  where  the  houses  are  close  together 
and  are  of  small  rental,  it  is  usually  the  custom 
for  the  undertakers  to  erect  stand-posts  or  pillars 
from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  can 
obtain  their  supply. 

To  facilitate  this  practice  Sec.  9 of  the  “ Public 
Health  (Water)  Act,  1878,”  enacts  as  follows : — 


“Where  a Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have 
provided  a stand-pipe  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
any  portion  of  their  district,  they  may  recover 
water-rates  or  water-rents  from  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  every  dwelling-house  within  200  ft. 
of  any  such  stand-pipe,  in  the  same  manner  in 
all  respects  as  if  the  supply  had  been  given  on  the 
premises. 

Provided  that  if  any  such  dwelling-house  has, 
within  a reasonable  distance,  and  from  other 
sources,  a supply  of  wholesome  water  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  and  use  of  the  inmates  of  the 
house,  no  water-rate  or  water-rent  shall  be 
recoverable  from  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the 
house  unless  and  until  the  water  supplied  by 
means  of  such  stand-pipes  is  used  by  the  inmates 
of  the  house.” 

Stand-pipes  consist  of  a ^-in,  or  |-in.  pipe 
running  up  a post  or  convenient  wall  terminating 
in  a tap  fixed  at  such  a height  as  will  easily  allow  o f 
a pail  or  bucket  being  placed  under  it  when  being 
filled  (fig.  53).  The  pipe  is  protected  from  the  fros 
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by  means  of  a wooden  or  iron  casing — the  space 
between  the  casing  and  the  pipe  being  filled  with 
sawdust  or  other  non-conducting  substance.  The 
stand-pipe  frequently  consists  of  a strong  cast-iron 
hollow  pillar  the  foot  of  which  is  firmly  bedded 
into  the  ground,  the  water-pipe  passing  up  the 
centre.  The  tap  for  drawing  off  the  water  may 
be  either  a screw-down  valve-cock  or  a self- 
closing cock.  The  latter  is  sometimes  unsatis- 
factory with  very  high  pressures.  A stop-cock 
should  always  be  inserted  between  the  main  and 
the  stand-pipe  to  cut  off  the  supply  when  the 
latter  is  being  repaired.  A grating  should  be 
placed  under  the  tap,  with  a drain  to  carry  away 
the  waste  water.  A small  tap  is  frequently 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  stand-pipe  to  act  as  a 
frost-cock  ; the  stop-cock  is  closed  and  the  water 
in  the  stand-pipe  emptied  by  allowing  the  water 
to  flow  away  into  the  drain  by  means  of  the  frost- 
cock. 

Small  connexions  are  generally  made  with  the 
mains  by  means  of  ferrules,  which  consist  of 
small  brass  elbows,  one  end  of  which  is  screwed 


(fig.  54)  into  a hole  drilled  and  lapped  into  the 
top  of  the  main  ; the  other  end  has  a union  for 
attaching  to  the  lead  or  wroughl-iron  service-pipe. 


Alterations  to  Hotel,  Hastings. — T 
Hastings  Queen's  Hotel  has  recently  undergone 
alterations  under  ihe  supervision  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Wells,  architect,  of  Hastings, 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Am.  Saints'  Church,  North  Pkckham.— On 
the  1st  inst.  All  Saints'  Church,  Davey-street,  Sumner- 
road.  was  consecrated  by  tlie  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
The  church  is  built  of  red  brick  and  Bath  stone  dres- 
sings, and  is  in  the  Early  English  Gothic  Style.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Walter  Planck.  The  seating 
accommodation  is  for  a congregation  of  800.  The 
choir  and  sanctuary  are  provided  with  a high  altar 
and  reredos  within  a poliginal  apse.  The  nave 
walls  and  roof  are  continuous  with  those  of  the 
chancel,  and  the  roofs  are  of  solid  timbers  and 
waggon-headed  type.  A groined  and  vaulted  crypt 
is  arranged  under  the  choir,  sanctuary,  and  two 
transepts,  with  a staircase  at  the  north-east  corner. 
This  part  of  the  building  will  form  the  choir  vestry, 
and  be  also  used  for  religious  instruction.  The 
ridge  line  of  the  roof  is  continuous  from  east  to 
west,  with  a leaded  bell-turret  and  spire  over  the 
chancel  arch  some  45  ft.  high.  For  the  daily 
services  a morning  chapel  is  provided  on  the 
south-east  angle.  Under  the  western  arcade  is 
the  baptistry,  and  there  are  two  side  aisles  and  a 
north-west  porch.  The  seating  and  choir-stalls  are 
constructed  of  oak,  and  the  siained-gla.ss  windows 
by  Messrs,  Clayton  & Bell  are  placed  in  the  apses 
oflhe  sanctuary,  morning  chapel,  and  baptistry.  A 
Urge  organ  wiih  oak  case  is  in  course  of  erection  in 
the  organ-loft  in  the  north  transept,  by  Messrs. 
Norman  Brothers  & Beard,  of  Norwich.  The 
pulpit  is  of  wrought-iron,  and  this  and  the  other 
ironwork  is  by  Mr.  W.  Bainbridge  Reynolds.  The 
tiling  was  supplied  and  laid  by  Messrs.  Millington, 
Wisdom,  & Co.  The  alabaster  reredos,  font,  marble 
steps,  and  carving  throughout  the  church  have  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Daymon  & Son.  The  mosaic 
panel  in  the  reredos  is  from  a cartoon  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  the  subject  being  “The  Last 
.Supper,"  The  heating  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Wontner,  Smith,  Grey,  & Co.  The  contractors 
were  Messrs.  James  Smith  & Sons,  of  South 
Norwood.  The  church,  with  clubhouse  and  equip- 
ment, is  stated  to  have  cost  more  than  30,000/. 

Church  ok  St.  David,  Fleur-de-L.is,  Mon- 
mouth. — The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  consecrated 
recently  the  new  church,  dedicated  to  St.  David, 
situated  between  Fleur-de-Lis  and  Pengam.  The 
new  church  is  built  on  Cae  Twinpin.  The  church 
will  seat  400  persons,  and  is  designed  in  the  Per- 
pendicular style,  and  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and 
vestry,  with  entrance-porch  and  bell-turret.  The 
external  walls  are  built  of  Twynmito  native  blue 
stone,  relieved  with  Bath  freestone  dressings.  The 
chancel  floor  is  laid  with  tesselated  tiles,  and  the 
windows  in  the  nave  and  chancel  are  filled  with 
cathedral  stained  glass.  Above  the  altar  a 
three-light  memorial  window  has  been  placed  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  .Anthony, 
of  Fleur-de-Lis  House.  The  whole  of  the  wood- 
work is  stained  and  varnished.  The  cost  of  the 
church  is  1,500/.  The  building  contract  was 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Tbos.  Williams  & Son,  of 
Cwmdows,  Newbridge,  Mon.,  and  the  whole  of  the 
work  was  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  E.  M.  Druce-Vaughan,  of  Cardiff. 

Model  Lodging  House,  Leith. — The  model 
lodging-house  which  has  just  been  erected  by  the 
Corporation  of  Leith  in  Parliament-street  was 
opened  on  the  29th  ult. , by  Bailie  Archibald.  The 
building  is  90  ft.  in  length  by  43  ft.  in  width.  It 
has  a height  of  four  stories  above  the  basement. 
On  the  basement-lloor  there  is  a cooking  and  dining- 
hall,  38  ft.  in  length  by  34  ft.  in  width,  furnace- 
room,  clolhes-drying  apparatus,  men's  washing- 
house,  and  house  washing-house,  with  two  open 
airing-courts  at  the  back.  A reading-room  39  ft. 
long  and  35  ft.  wide  is  situated  on  the  ground-floor. 
An  entrance  - hall  gives  access  to  the  building. 
Lavatories,  bath-rooms,  superintendent's  house  and 
office  are  also  provided.  The  three  floors  above 
consist  of  dormitories.  There  are  six  dormitories, 
twenty-eight  enclosed  beds  being  fitted  up  in  each, 
making  in  all  168  beds.  The  lodging-house  is 
supplied  with  fire-hydrants,  and  low-pressure  heat- 
ing apparatus.  The  plans  were  designed  by  the 
late  Mr.  James  Simpson,  and  were  executed  by  his 
son.  Mr.  Geo.  Simpson,  Burgh  Architect.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building  and  furnishings  is  between 
5 000/.  and  6,000/. 

Clergy  House,  Leeds.— A corner-stone  of  a 
new  clergy  house,  to  be  built  in  connexion  with  the 
Leeds  Parish  Church,  was  laid  on  the  3th  inst.,  by 
Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.  The  site  of  the  new 
building  is  at  the  rear  of  the  church,  facing  into  the 
Calls.  The  architects  for  the  building  are  Messrs. 
Chorley  & Connon.  and  the  contractors  for  the 
various  trades,  Messrs.  G.  Burnell,  Tomlinson,  & 
Son,  J.  Lindley, Thomas  Moore,  Watson  & Worsnop, 
Greenwood  Bros.,  and  Messrs.  Teale  & Somers. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Burton-on-Trent.— 
Municipal  buildings  have  been  provided  at  Burton- 
on-Trent  by  converting  and  adding  to  the  block  of 
buildings  known  as  St.  Paul's  Institute.  The  new 
wing,  which  contains  the  Council-chamber,  has  been 
carried  out  in  Late  Decorated  style  throughout,  and 
is  built  with  best  red  facing  brick:  from  Messrs. 
J.  King  & Co.,  of  Stourbridge,  and  with  Ancaster 
stone  dressings  on  the  exterior,  the  whole  of  the 
interior— corridors  and  staircases — being  faced  with 
Corsehill  and  Mansfield  Woodhouse  stones.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  reception-rooms  and 
offices  is  as  follows  : — The  Mayor's  entrance  under 


the  tower  gives  access  to  a hall  with  porch, 
separated  by  glass  screen  doors  with  the  town 
arms  thereon.  A porter's  lodge  is  provided  here 
and  a small  waiting-place.  These  are  enclosed 
by  an  arcading  of  three  arches,  supported 
on  polished  red  granite  bases  and  shafts. 
The  Town  Surveyor's  private  office  and  two 
of  his  drawing  offices  open  out  into  the  hall, 
and  a connexion  with  the  public  or  Town 
Hall  is  also  provided.  The  grand  staircase 
provides  communication  with  the  Council  offices 
on  the  first  floor.  Two  cloak-room  lavatories, 
tiled  throughout  on  the  walls  by  Messrs. 
Minton,  Hollins,  & Co.,  of  Stoke,  have  been  pro- 
vided off  the  staircase,  and  fitted  up  with  oak 
screens,  Devonshire-marble  ranges,  and  Twyford's 
basins  and  other  apparatus.  Two  committee- 
rooms  are  provided  on  the  upper  floor,  together  with 
the  Mayor’s  parlour,  finished  in  wainscot-oak,  and 
his  worship's  retiring-room.  The  town-clerk's  office 
is  in  close  contiguity  to  the  Council-chambei,  and 
from  which  access  is  obtained  at  the  north  end 
to  another  corridor  with  separate  staircases  to 
the  lower  floor  and  to  the  public  entrance  from 
the  street.  In  this  corridor  are  arranged  three 
offices  for  the  town-clerk’s  staft',  strong-room,  stores, 
lavatory,  and  office  for  the  medical  officer,  Two 
spare  offices  are  provided  on  the  second-floor.  In 
the  new  wing  on  the  ground-floor,  which  has  a 
separate  entrance  from  the  street,  are  the  public 
rates’  office,  and  other  offices  for  officials.  A house 
for  the  caretaker  is  also  incorporated  with  the 
block  of  offices.  Cellars,  vaults  for  heating  and 
electric  transformer,  &c. , are  provided  in  the  base- 
ment. The  Council-chamber,  53  ft.  by  30  ft.  and 
21  ft.  in  height,  is  panelled  in  oak  throughout  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  fumed  and  wax-polished,  and  the 
whole  of  this  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  J. 
Thompson,  of  Peterboro'.  It  is  divided  into  five 
bays  at  the  sides  and  three  at  the  ends.  Nine  of 
the  side  bays  are  filled  with  three-light  windows, 
enriched  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Burlison  & 
Grylls,  of  London,  and  contain  shields  charged  with 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Mayors  who  have 
passed  the  chair  since  the  charier  of  incorporation, 
and  continued  by  other  shields  charged  with  St. 
George's  Cross,  to  be  removed  and  filled  as  other 
Mayors  succeed  to  civic  responsibilities.  The  east 
end  of  the  room  is  divided  from  the  main  part 
by  three  arches,  and  is  apportioned  to  the  public,  a 
separate  access  thereto  with  stone  staircase  being 
provided.  The  work  in  the  ceiling  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Cordingley  & Son,  of  Bradford,  and 
it  has  been  decorated  in  ivory  and  white  and  gold 
by  Mr.  Powell,  of  Lincoln.  Messrs.  Hardman  & 
Powell,  of  Birmingham,  are  responsible  for  all  the 
polished  bronzed  fittings  and  furniture,  and  Messrs. 
Homan  & Rodgers,  of  Manchester,  for  the  polished 
oak-block  floor,  as  well  as  for  all  the  fireproof  floors 
throughout  this  building.  The  chairs  in  this  room 
are  all  upholstered  in  crimson  leather,  with  the 
Corporation  monogram  in  gold,  and  have  been 
e.xecuted  and  supplied  by  Messrs.  Chamberlain, 
King,  & Jones,  of  Birmingham,  from  the  architect's 
designs.  The  office  fittings,  which  are  all  in  oak, 
have  been  e.xecuted  by  Messrs.  Lowe  & Son,  under 
the  combined  instructions  of  the  Borough  Surveyor, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Swindlehurst,  and  the  architect,  Mr. 
Reginald  Churchill,  of  Burton-on-Trent.  The 
electric  installation  throughout  the  whole  block  of 
buildings  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs  B. 
Verity  & Sons,  of  London  and  Birmingham. 
The  Town  Hall  portion  of  the  premises  has  not 
been  considerably  altered  from  its  original  state  as 
St.  Paul's  Institute.  Thorough  renovation  has  been 
carried  out,  and  new  oak  panelled  and  traceried 
porches  have  been  erected  at  the  main  entrance. 
This  room  is  80  ft.  by  40  ft.  There  are  also  seven 
anterooms  attached.  Attached  to  this  portion  of 
the  building  is  the  anne.xe  or  reception-room— 63  ft. 
by  23  ft.  6 in.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
earned  out  under  the  architect's  personal  superin- 
tendence, with  Mr.  S.  Needham  as  clerk  of  the 
works,  and  the  other  contractors  not  heretofore 
mentioned  are  Mr.  J.  Pickering,  who  has  executed 
the  plumbing,  painting,  &c.  ; Messrs.  Nicbolls  & 
Clarke,  of  Shoreditch,  London,  the  leaded-iip  lights 
and  other  glasswork ; Messrs  Fiaird,  Thompson,  & 
Co.,  of  Birmingham,  the  hot-water  arrangements, 
which  are  on  the  low-pressure  system,  with  Beeston 
radiators  supplied  direct  from  Beeston,  Nottingham. 
The  oak  and  stone  carving  throughout  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Roddis,  of  Birmingham.  The 
general  contractors  were  Messrs.  T.  Lowe  & Sons, 
of  Burton-on-Trent. 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  Stratford- 
ON-AVON. — -On  the  8ch  inst.  the  new  infectious 
diseases  hospital  in  the  Birmingbam-road,  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  was  opened.  The  buildings  consist  of  five 
separate  blocks.  These  are(ij  the  administration 
block ; (2)  suite  of  offices,  embracing  disinfector, 
washing-house,  Uundry,  mortuary,  and  discharging- 
rooms  ; (3)  scarlet  fever  pavilion  block  ; (4)  diph- 
theria block ; {5)  typhoid,  quarantine,  or  private 
patients'  block.  These  blocks  are  all  isolated  and 
separated  from  each  other,  the  infected  buildings 
having  the  40  ft.  zone  separating  them  from  the 
boundary  fence.  The  area  enclosed  within  the  fence 
is  about  acres,  and  the  standard  number  of 
patients  to  be  accommodated  is  twenty  (the  popula- 
tion to  be  served  by  the  hospital  being  about  22,000). 
The  accommodation  afforded  by  each  block  consists 


of  a male  and  female  ward,  separated  by  a nurses’ 
duty-room,  with  fixed  inspection-windows  overlooking 
the  wards.  Attached  or  appended  to  each  ward  are 
small  wings  containing  bath-room,  lavatory,  and 
water-closet,  covered  verandahs  in  front.  The  scarlet 
fever  wards  contain  156  superficial  feet  of  floor  space 
and  2,028  cubic  feet  per  patient.  The  other  ward 
blocks  contain  216  superficial  feet  and  2,700  cubic 
feet  per  p.alient.  The  wards  are  all  ventilated  by 
double-hung  sash-windows,  with  hopper  fanlights 
above,  inlet  gratings  at  or  near  to  the  floor  level 
beneath  each  bed,  the  outlet  ventilation  being  by 
vertical  shafts  through  the  roof,  and  air-flues  placed 
between  the  smoke-flues  of  each  ward.  All  vertical 
angles  and  most  of  the  horizontal  angles  have  been 
rounded  off.  In  each  ward  is  a double  Shorland’s 
Manchester  warm-air  grate.  The  walls  are  built 
hollow,  and  are  plastered  internally  with  adamantine 
cement  plaster,  finished  with  Duresco  distemper. 
The  floors  are  of  narrow-boarded  pitch-pine,  waxed 
and  polished  on  the  surface.  The  baths  are  of  the 
hospital  “ wheel"  type,  and,  standing  in  the  lavatory 
or  bath-chamber,  may  be  used  there  or  wheeled  to 
the  bed-side  of  the  patient,  as  desired.  The  hot- 
water  is  generated  by  gas-boilers  of  the  multitubular 
description,  placed  in  the  passages,  and  serve  the 
double  duty  as  generators  of  hot-water  and  heating 
the  passages  and  wings.  The  hot-water  pipes  are 
passed  along  the  wall  of  the  water-closet  to  heat 
closet  and  prevent  freezing.  The  total  cost  has 
been  5.640/.  The  buildings  have  been  designed  in 
accordance  with  the  general  instructions  received 
from  the  joint  committee  by  the  architect  Mr.  A.  H. 
Campbell. 

Restoration  tiK  Baslow  Church,  Derby- 
shire.— After  undergoing  internal  restoration,  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Anne,  Baslow,  was  reopened 
on  the  lotb  inst.  A couple  of  months  ago  the 
edifice  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Webster,  architect,  of  Sheffield,  Mr.  Samuel 
Hibberd,  of  Baslow,  having  been  entrusted  with  the 
contract.  The  new  oak  reredos  was  designed  by 
the  architect. 

Baptist  Chapel,  Hilliiead,  Lanarkshire. — 
On  the  loth  inst.  Mr.  J.  Parker  Smith,  M.  P. , laid 
the  memorial-stone  of  the  new  mission  halls  in  con- 
nexion with  Billhead  Baptist  Church.  The  halls, 
which  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Bryden,  architect, 
Glasgow,  are  situated  in  Douglas-street,  Partick. 

Schools,  Hornsey. — The  Stationers'  Company 
have  recently  built  a new  school  at  Hornsey,  which 
was  opened  a few  days  ago.  The  building  has 
cost  nearly  ;^’i4, 000,  and  covers  an  area  of  7,600 
square  feet.  It  was  erected  from  designs  by  .Mr. 
G.  Gordon  Stanham,  and  is  planned  to  afford 
accommodation  for  250  scholars.  The  design  of 
the  building  is  fourteenth-century  Gothic. 

New  Church.  Aldrington,  Sussex.— On  the 
9th  inst.  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  laid  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  new  Church  of  St.  Philip,  East 
Aldrington.  The  church  will  be  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  capable  of  holding  900  persons. 
The  entire  edifice  will  not  be  completed  at  first,  but 
when  it  is  finished  it  will  consist  of  a nave  and  aisle, 
with  chancel,  morning  chapel,  and  two  vestries.  It 
will  be  surmounted  by  a spire.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  while  Messrs.  Longley  & Co., 
of  Crawley,  are  the  contractors. 

New  Building  in  St.  Andrew-square,  Edin- 
burgh.— The  Prudential  Assurance  Company  of 
London,  says  the  Scotsman,  has  bougiit  the  London 
Hotel,  St.  Andrew-square,  and  their  architect,  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  K.A.,  is  preparing  plans  for  a 
new  building,  to  be  erected  on  the  site  next  year. 

Parish  Hall,  /tc.,  Middlesbrough, — The 
foundation-stone  of  a new  parish  hall  and  Sunday- 
school  for  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's,  Middlesbrough, 
was  laid  on  the  14th  inst.,  by  Sir  Raylton  Dixon. 
The  building  consists  of  two  floors.  The  lower 
floor  will  be  used  as  a Sunday-school,  and  the  upper 
floor  as  a parish  hall  to  seat  about  400.  The 
building  is  being  carried  out  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  R.  Loftbouse  & Son,  architects,  Middles- 
brough. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Sanitary  Measures  for  Hamburg.  — Ac- 
cording to  a recent  report  of  the  British  Consul- 
General  at  Hamburg  the  continuance  of  the  great 
work  of  sanitary  organisation  occupied  the  chief 
place  among  the  important  events  of  the  year  1893. 
The  principal  feature  was  the  completion  of  the  new 
waterworks,  which  had  to  be  pushed  on  by  ceaseless 
labour  day  and  night,  the  previous  supply  being 
in  quality  as  bad  as  it  could  be,  and  the  outbreak  of 
cholera  called  for  a prompt  and  radical  remedy. 
The  works  are  divided  into  two  separate  portions  at 
some  distance  apart,  the  reservoirs  where  the  water 
is  received  and  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  filter- 
beds  on  to  which  it  flows  after  treatment  at  the 
former.  The  scale  of  the  work  is  immense, 
and  nothing  that  money,  science,  or  skill 
could  effect  has  been  spared.  The  estimated  cost, 
346.000/.,  was  increased  to  500,000/.  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  works,  and  when  buildings  in  construc- 
tion for  the  Hygienic  Institution  thereat  for  the 
purpose  of  effectual  observation  and  supervision  are 
completed,  this  latter  amount  will  be  considerably 
exceeded.  The  construction  of  a new  and  elaborate 
disinfecting  institution,  and  a furnace  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  rubbish,  was  resolved  upon  early  in  the  year, 
and  the  reorganisation  of  the  Hygienic  Institution  was 
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concluded.  Amongst  its  many  functions  is  included 
the  supervision  of  articles  of  consumption  for  daily 
use.  Many  of  the  streets  have  been  newly  paved 
with  asphalte,  dressed  stone,  and  wood,  and  shortly 
the  present  tramcars  drawn  by  horses  or  steam- 
engines  will  be  replaced  by  electrical  cars.  These 
and  other  measures  have  been  costly,  but  a great 
improvement  in  the  health  of  the  city  was  ntanifest 
throughout  1893.  the  normal  death-rate  of  25  and  26 
per  1,000  having  declined  to  16,  and  not  having 
reached  20  per  i.ooo  since. 

SeWER.AGE  ok  ERDt.\GTO>f.  WARWICKSttiRE. — 
An  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Public  Hall.  Krdington, 
ficently,  by  Colonel  Ducat,  R.  1C.,  with  respect  to 
an  application  made  by  the  .\slon  Rural  Sanitary 
.•\uthority  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
sanction  a loan  of  1,150/.  for  extension  of  sewers 
within  the  district.  The  engineer,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Willcox,  C.E.,  of  Birmingham,  having  explained 
the  plans,  the  Inspector  proceeded  to  make  an 
inspection  of  the  district  There  was  no  opposition 
to  the  application. 

Sewerage  (.Juestjom  at  St.\fkoru. — Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst. 
at  the  Guildhall,  Stafford,  before  Colonel  Ducat,  one 
of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Boarrl, 
into  the  application  of  the  Corporation  of  Stafford 
for  pKiwer  to  borrow  the  sum  of  45  000/.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a complete  system  of  sewerage  for 
the  borough.  In  opening  the  case  for  the  Corpora- 
tion. the  Town  Clerk  said  that  Stafford  had  peculiar 
physical  difficulties,  through  lying  so  low  in  a valley, 
which  had  to  be  overcome.  The  gradients  were  so 
small  that  all  the  sewerage  would  necessarily  have 
to  be  pumped.  He  asked  that  they  might  be  allowed 
to  proceed  with  the  internal  sewering  of  the  town,  so 
as  to  save  time.  A number  of  experiments  had  been 
carried  out  with  the  sewerage  and  with  slop-closets 
with  the  best  results.  The  scheme,  which  embraces 
sewerage  of  the  town,  erection  of  refuse  destructors 
and  pumping  machinery,  was  then  explained  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Willcox,  of  Birmingham,  consulting  engineer. 
The  Inspector  then  proceeded  to  view  the  works. 

The  New  Railway  into  London.— The  cere- 
mony of  cutting  the  first  sod  of  the  extension  of  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway 
Company  to  London  was  performed  on  the  13th  inst, 
at  St.  John's-wood,  by  the  Countess  of  Wharncliffe. 
The  new  line  will  be  about  100  miles  in  length,  and 
will  provide  an  entirely  independent  route  from 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  to  London,  placing 
Chesterfield,  Nottingham,  Loughborough,  Leicester, 
Lutterworth,  Rugby,  and  other  places  on  the  main 
trunk  line,  besides  providing  railway  accommodation 
to  extensive  districts  either  at  present  entirely 
neglected  or  inadequately  served  with  such  facilities 
of  transit. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Memorial  Window,  Christ  Church,  Ash- 
down Forest. — A stained-glass  window,  consisting 
of  three  lights,  has  just  been  erected  at  the  west  end 
of  Christ  Church,  Ashdown  Forest,  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Elphinstone  Barchard.  The  subject  of  the 
window  is  Christ  blessing  little  children.  The  work 
has  been  e.vccuted  by  Messrs.  Powell  & Son,  of 
Whitefriars,  London. 

Memorial  Window,  Moseley  Baptist 
Church,  Worce.stershire. — A window  has  just 
been  placed  in  the  north  transept  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  Oxford-road,  Moseley,  in  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  S.  N Danlell.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  John  Hardman  & Co. 

Window,  Congregational  Church,  Truro. 
— .\  stained-glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
lecture-hall  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Truro. 
The  window,  supplied  by  ^Iess^s.  T.  & W.  Farmiloe, 
Westminster,  and  fitted  by  T.  Solomon  & Co.,  of 
Truro,  comprises  three  lights,  the  centre  portraying 
Christ  blessing  little  children. 

Window,  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Bess- 
rorough-gARDENS. — A stained-glass  window  has 
just  been  unveiled  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Bess- 
borough-gardens,  S.W.,  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
J.  E.  Shearman,  who  was  closely  connected  with 
the  parish  for  nearly  forty  years.  The  subject 
represented  is  “ The  Good  Shepherd.”  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Chater  & 
Sons,  of  London. 

Window,  St.  Michael's,  Barnes.— A single- 
light  window  in  memory  of  Lady  Henrietta  Owen 
was  unveiled  on  the  ist  inst.  in  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  Barnes.  It  represents  St.  Anne  as  the 
mother  of  the  Virgin,  holding  a book  and  triple 
crown,  and  robed  in  delicate  colours,  the  window 
being  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  The  back- 
ground consists  of  a screen  with  jewelled  borders, 
a border  in  colour  also  surrounds  the  whole,  the 
pattern  being  copies  of  old  glass.  Mr.  Kitson.  the 
rector,  has  set  to  work  with  great  energy  towards 
filling  all  the  windows,  this  being  the  eighth 
executed  by  the  artists.  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  & 
Brothers. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — A committee  has  been  formed  to  raise 
a monument  at  the  Cemetery  of  Montmartre  to  the 
memory  of  Gustave  Levy,  the  engraver,  whose  death 

we  recently  announced. At  the  Palace  of  Versailles 

some  interesting  decorative  wall-paintings  have  l)een 
discovered  under  some  of  the  wainscotting — land- 
scapes, flowerpieces,  &c.  They  are,  however,  in  very 


bad  preservation,  and  are  to  be  restored.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  carried  out  under  the  orders 

of  Marie  .Antoinette. The  authorities  at  Paris 

took  over  officially  last  Sunday  two  new  pieces  of  con- 
struction : the  syphon  sewage-tube  under  the  Seine  at 
Asnidres,  constructed  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Berber,  engineer  ; and  part  of  the  buildings  of  the 
new  barrack  “ des  Cdleslins,”  built  from  the  plans 
of  M.  Jacques  Hermanl,  on  the  Boulevard  Henri 
IV.,  near  the  Pont  du  Sully. .\s  a com- 

plement to  the  Metropolitan  Railway  scheme 
the  Paris  Municipal  Council  are  considering 
the  prolongation  of  the  Auteuil  viaduct  to  the 

terminus  at  Vaugirard. The  old  h6tel  of  Mdme. 

Du  Barry  is  being  restored,  and  the  quarters  of  the 
Syndical  Chamber  of  Jewellery  and  Silversmiths' 
work  of  Paris  are  to  be  transferred  to  lh.at  building. 

The  Acaddmie  des  Beaux-, Arts  has  elected  Mr. 

R.  W.  Macbeth  a foreign  and  corresponding  mem- 
ber in  the  section  of  “ Gravure,"  to  fill  the  vacancy 

left  by  the  death  of  a former  member. At  Rouen 

last  Sunday  was  inaugurated  the  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Pouyer-CJuertier.  The  monument 
is  the  joint  work  of  M.  .Alphonse  Guilloux,  sculptor, 
and  M.  Jules  Adeline,  architect;  and  consists  of  a 
pedestal  six  metres  high,  on  which  is  a statue  of 
the  eminent  statesman.  At  his  feel  two  figures, 
personifying  Agriculture  and  Industry,  are  offering 
him  flowers.  The  design  is  completed  by  two 
bas-reliefs,  illustrating  the  part  taken  by  Pouyer- 

ejuertier  in  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort. A Committee 

of  the  .Seiate  has  approved  of  the  scheme  pre- 
sented bv  the  Government  for  the  improvement  of  the 

port  of  Havre. The  jury  of  the  competition  for 

the  buildings  to  be  erected  at  Rouen  for  the 
National  and  Colonial  Exhibition  in  1896,  has 
awarded  the  premiums  as  follows  : — First  premium. 
M.  Georges  Rud.  architect,  of  Rouen  ; second 
premium,  M.  Armand  Lequeux,  architect,  also  of 
Rouen;  third  premium,  M.  Georges  Cbedanne, 
architect,  of  Fontainebleau.  The  competition  was 
confined  to  architects  born  or  domiciled  in  the  De- 
partment of  " Seine  Inf^rieure.” According  to  a 

plan  actually  deposited  at  the  Mairie  of  Arras,  the 
area  now  occupied  by  the  fortifications  of  that  town, 
which  are  to  be  demolished,  will  be  occupied 
by  a length  of  boulevards  of  r,8oo  metres,  30  metres 
wide,  .and  3,700  metres  length  of  fourtcen-m^tre 

streets. .A  good  many  public  works  are  about 

to  be  commenced  in  Algeria,  among  others  a 
scheme  for  the  construction  of  a bridge  near 
Constantine,  on  the  Oued-el-Kebir,  at  an  estimated 

cost  of  400,000  fr. The  death  is  announced  of 

M.  Sylvain  Pinol,  the  oldest  building  contractor  in 
Paris. 

Germany. — The  liimpress  was  present  at  the 
reconsecration  of  the  Cathedral  at  Schleswig,  which 
has  been  restored  and  added  to.  The  principal 
addition  has  been  to  the  West  Front,  which  was  left 
unfinished  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  shape  of  a ■ 
clock-tower,  13  metres  square  and  113  metres  in 
height,  from  designs  by  Baurath  Adler.  A large 
amount  of  restoration  work  was  done,  the  paintings 
being  entrusted  to  Herr  Gibers.  Several  stained 
glass  windows  were  presented  by  the  Empress  and 
others. Work  on  the  Emperor  William  monu- 

ment. in  the  Sclilossfreiheit  at  Berlin  is  now  lieing 
carried  on  by  night  and  day,  with  the  aid  of  the 

electric  light. The  fund  provided  by  the  1871 

war  indemnity  for  the  building  of  the  new  Imperial 
Houses  of  Parliament  is  now  closed.  The  total 
amount  appropriated  was,  roughly.  1,200,000/.,  to 
which  must  be  added  235,000/.  for  interest  obtained. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  Stettin  Terminus,  at 

Berlin,  is  to  be  taken  in  band  next  spring.  'Fhere 
are  to  be  two  spans,  and  the  lines  are  to  be  raised 

over  T2  ft.,  without  any  interruption  to  traffic. 

The  Municipality  has  decided  to  be  represented  at 
the  1896  Industrial  Exhibition,  and  has  appointed 
a committee  to  consider  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 

proposed  exhibits. ^'Fhe  committee  for  the  erection 

of  a monument  to  the  late  Grand  Duke  Ludwig  IV. 
of  Hesse  has  been  unable  to  decide  between  the 
rival  designs  of  Professors  Eberlein,  Schaper.  and 
Von  Rumann,  and  announces  a further  competition 
limited  to  these  three  sculptors.  'I  he  monument  is 
to  consist  of  an  equestrian  statue,  to  be  set  up 
opposite  the  castle  at  Darmstadt,  and  is  not  to  cost 

more  than  7,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  pedestal. 

The  castle  chapel  at  Stuttgart,  built  :n  1560  by 
Duke  Christoph,  a fine  specimen  of  the  Renaissance 
style,  has  recently  been  restored  under  the  direction 
of  ‘ ‘ Baumeister  ’’  Bayer. 

New  Ratlw.ws  in  Rome  and  Naples. — 
.According  to  some  recent  Foreign  Office  Reports, 
the  new  railway  from  Rome  to  Viterbo,  a distance 
of  fifty-four  miles,  is  open  for  traffic.  The  trains 
start  from  tlie  new  station  of  Trastevere,  and  the 
principal  places  brought  into  communication  with 
Rome  are  Bracciano,  Vetralla,  and  Konciglione, 
the  latter  being  reached'  by  a branch  line  st.aning 
from  Caprancia,  a distance  of  five  miles.  Viterbo  is 
a place  which  is  sure  to  attract  visitors,  and  the 
formerly  large  old  town,  the  population  of  which  is 
now  reduced  to  20,000,  will  reap  some  benefit  for  its 
trade  by  easier  and  more  rapid  means  of  access 
from  and  to  the  capital.  Some  other  interesting 
places  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  such  as 
Caprarola  and  Toscanella,  are  also  rendered 
more  accessible,  and  arcbaiologists  will  be  able 
to  get  much  more  easily  to  the  ruins  of  ancient 
I Veil  by  going  to  the  station  of  La  Storta,  12^  miles 
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from  Rome. The  necessary  plans  have  been  pre 

pared  for  an  ordinary  narrow-gauge  railway  between 
Civita  Vecchiaand  Tolfa,  possibly  with  the  intention 
of  extending  the  line  to  Bracciano,  but  for  the 
present  the  matter  is  left  in  abeyance,  although  both 
the  municipalities  interested  and  the  provincial 
authorities  have  agreed  to  contribute  towards  its 

construction. The  works  of  the  line  “Barletta 

Spin.tzzola,”  in  the  district  of  Naples,  are  proceeding 
regularly,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  com- 
pleted early  next  year. Owing  to  measures  of 

economy  forced  on  the  Government  by  the  financial 
crisis,  neither  the  railway  from  Salerno  to 
Sanseverino,  nor  the  coast  line  from  B.tttipaglia  to 
Reggio  have  progressed  much,  but  an  important 
road  joining  the  coast  of  Amalfi  to  that  of  .Sorrento 
will  shortly  be  completed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wk'kham  Hall,  Kent. — In  reference  to  this 
house,  the  additions  to  which  were  illustrated  in  our 
last  issue,  Mr.  Walter  Millard,  the  architect,  writes 
to  say  that  he  should  have  included  in  the  list  of 
firms  employed  on  the  work  the  name  of  Messr.s. 
Arrowsmith,  whose  solid  part|uetry  is  employed  for 
Hying  several  of  the  floors. 

Laundry  and  Sanitary  Exhiiiition. — The 
second  annual  Laundry  and  Sanitary  Exlubiiion  was 
opened  at  the  .Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  on  the 
7lh  inst.,  and  will  close  to-day  (Saturday).  i..ike  the 
previous  exhibition,  the  present  one  comprises 
machinery  and  utensils  of  all  kinds  connected  with 
the  laundry-trade,  but  few  exhibits  that  can  lia\e 
more  than  a general  interest  for  our  readers.  The 
Blackman  Ventilating  Co.  again  practically  demon- 
strate their  system  of  rapid  drying  by  means  of  two 
hot-.air  chambers  side  by  side,  but  this  has  pre- 
viously been  described  in  our  p<ige.s,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.'s  large 
exhibitor  water -softening  apparatus.  Messrs.  John 
Gibbs  & Sons,  of  Liverpool,  show,  at  Stand  159, 
their  patent  automatic  rain-water  separator,  an 
ingenious  arrangement  for  collecting  rain-water  from 
roofs,  while  allowing  the  first-washings  therefrom  to 
escape — an  improved  venlilating-inlel  shaft  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air  without  draught,  and  for 
allowing  the  air  to  be  screened  or  disinfected,  and  an 
air-propelling  and  ventilation  fan,  provided  with  four 
blades.  The  Eagle  Range  and  Foundry  t.'o,,  of 
Regent-street,  have,  at  Stand  47,  a large  exhibit  of 
their  ranges,  &c.  ; and  Messrs.  Twyford,  of  Hanley, 
show  their  enamelled  fire-clay  hospital  sinks,  &C. 
Among  other  firms  who  are  represented,  but  whose 
exhibits  do  not  call  for  special  mention,  are  Messrs. 
Straker  Whitworth,  & Co.,  of  Cannon-street,  who 
show  Andrew  Howatson's  water-softener  ; Messrs. 
Meldrum  Bros.,  Manchester,  with  the  “ Meldrum  ” 
furnace,  for  burning  practically  all  kinds  of  fuel  and 
I for  improving  defecti%'e  draught;  the  “ We  Soften 
Water ''  Syndicate.  Ltd.,  of  London  ; the  Mechani- 
cal Inventions  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  of  London  : Messrs. 
James  Stott  & Co.,  who  show  their  " chimney-breast 
e.xhauster,"  &c.  ; and  Mr.  A.  T.  Cooper,  of  London, 
who  exhibits  his  patent  suction  and  vacuum-pump. 

(iLASGOw  Building  Trades  Exchange.— The 
first  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  and 
subscribers  of  the  Glasgow  Building  Trades  Ex- 
change was  held  in  the  Exchange  Rooms  on  the 
29th  ult.,  Colonel  Bennett  presiding.  Mr.  Cook, 
secretary,  read  the  report,  which  showed  that  the 
balance  at  the  credit  of  the  association  on  Sep- 
tember 30  was  41 1/.  8s.  3d.  There  were  63 
shareholders  holding  244  shares  and  153  sub- 
scribers on  the  roll ; 13  approved  applicants  were 
now  waiting  for  admission.  The  arbitration  com- 
mittee had  only  once  been  called  upon  to  act. 
Twenty-eight  exhibitors  have  rented  space  in  ibe 
rooms,  representing  an  annual  rental  of  130/.  Mr. 
Laird  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  Mr. 
M'Gillivray,  in  seconding,  claimed  that  the  plas- 
terers' labourers’  strike  was  now  at  an  end,  and  that 
the  victory  which  the  masters  had  achieved  was  due 
in  great  part  to  their  connexion  with  the  Exchange. 

Sanit.ary  Inspectors’  Association. — In  con- 
nexion with  the  course  of  lectures  and  demonstr.itions 
arranged  by  the  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association  for 
sanitary  officers.  Professor  Vivian  B.  Lewes,  F.C.S., 
F.I.C.,  delivered  the  last  of  a series  of  five  lectures 
on  “ Combustion,  and  the  influence  of  its  Products 
on  Health,''  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly,  on 
Monday  evening,  Mr.  Young,  of  Battersea, 
presided.  Professor  Lewes,  whose  lecture  was 
entitled ‘‘ Smoke : its  Production  and  Prevention,” 
said  the  use  of  bituminous  coal  for  beating  purposes 
in  any  form  of  grate  gave  rise  to  the  escape  of 
certain  products  of  both  complete  and  hicomplele 
combustion,  some  of  the  latter  forming  the  smoke 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  all  large  towns  were 
so  well  acquainted.  He  proceeded  to  describe  the 
processes  by  which  smoke  was  formed,  and  remarked 
that  it  was  rapidly  diffused  through  the  air  by  means 
of  the  air  currents,  and  that  it  was  manifest  that  if 
there  were  no  means  of  removing  it,  the  air  would 
soon  become  perfectly  opaque  from  its  accumulation 
in  large  quantities.  When,  however,  rain  fell,  it 
rapidly  washed  the  air  free  from  the  suspended  solid 
and  liquid  impurities  which  constituted  the  visible 
portion  of  smoke.  Snow  was  even  more  efficacious 
than  rain  in  doing  this,  and  where  the  snow  had 
fallen  on  the  glass  roof  of  a greenhouse,  it  would  be 
noticed  that  when  it  melted  it  left  behind  a black 
deposit  consisting  of  the  solid  matter  which  it 
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id  collected  in  its  passage  through  the  air. 

1 cases  where  long  drought  prevented  the  rapid 
t-arance  of  the  air  by  this  means  the  heavier  of  the 
)lid  particles  settled  by  gravity,  whilst  the  particles 
f carbon  and  carbonaceous  organic  matter  \yere 
owly  oxidised  bv  the  oxygen  and  ozone  into 
irbon  dioxide,  in  which  form  the  vegetation  re- 
loved  them  from  the  air.  The  Professor  dealt 
l some  length  with  the  formation  of  fog,  and 
eferred  to  the  fact  that  the  gaseous  impurities 
rdinarily  found  in  the  atmosphere  increased  in 
luantity  in  foggy  weather.  Commenting  upon 
everal  methods  by  wliich  it  had  been  proposed  to 
irevent  smoke,  he  observed  that  the  adoption  of 
•nthracite  as  a fuel  would  undoubtedly  reduce  the 
moke  to  a practical  minimum,  but  it  would  be 
jocessary  to  adopt  new  forms  of  stove  in  order  to 
ireate  the  necessary  draught  for  its  consumption, 
fhe  idea  of  consuming  smoke  by  afterwards  passing 
t over  heated  surfaces  did  not,  as  a rule,  he  con- 
ended,  fulfil  the  expectations  which  were  at  one 
ime  formed  for  it.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
?reat  solution  of  the  smoke  trouble  would  come  from 
.he  universal  employment  of  gaseous  fuel ; in  fact,  the 
idvantages  to  be  gained  in  the  condition  of  the 
itmosphere  by  an  extended  use  of  gaseous  fuel  were 
undoubtedly  enormous.  Many  proposals  had  been 
made  for  the  filtration  and  washing  of  smoke,  but 
m any  such  scheme  the  dilution  of  the  substances 
they  desired  to  get  rid  of  by  enormous  volumes  of 
air  would  introduce  practical  difficulties  as  great  as 
those  which  dilution  by  water  had  introduced  into 
the  sewage  question,  and  he  did  not  think  a solution 
of  the  trouble  would  be  found  in  that  direction.  In 
conclusion,  he  thought  their  best  chance  of  a ‘ smoke- 
less city  " was  to  be  found  in  the  intelligent  con- 
sumption for  fuel  purposes  of  the  chief  producl-s  of 
their  gasworks — coal-gas,  and  coke.  A hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  afterwards  accorded  to  the  lecturer, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Alexander,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Tidman,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Dee. 

Electric  Lighting  oe  the  North-\Ve.stern 
Hospital,  London. — At  a meeting  of  the  managers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  District,  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  London  County  Council,  Spring  Gardens, 
on  the  lotb  inst.,  Sir  Edward  Galsworthy,  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  presiding,  the  Committee  of  the 
North-Western  Hospital  reported  that  as  the  Board 
had  decided  to  establish  an  installation  of  electric 
light  in  that  hospital,  they  had  consulted  Professor 
Ayi'ton  on  the  best  method  of  doing  so.  His  opinion 
was  that  where  the  number  of  lights  required  is  only 
about  800  or  900,  it  is  better  and  more  economical  to 
obtain  the  energy  required  from  some  large  central 
.station,  provided  the  current  can  be  obtained  at  sd. 
or  less  per  Board  of  Trade  unit.  The  number  of 
lights  required  at  this  hospital  will  be  about  800,  and 
on  the  whole  Professor  Ayrton  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  managers  obtaining  their  supply  from  the 
. Hampstead  Vestry.  The  committee  therefore 
I recommended  that  the  action  of  the  committee 
having  engaged  tiie  services  of  Professor  Ayrton  to 
prepare  a report  on  the  question  of  lighting  the 
, North-Western  Hospital  by  electricity,  to  prepare  a 

■ specification  for  wiring  the  hospital,  and  to  supervise 

■ the  work,  be  .approved  and  confirmed  ; and  that  the 
I offer  of  the  Hampstead  Vestry  to  supply  electrical 
I energy  to  the  North-Western  Hospital  be  accepted, 

the  agreement  in  the  matter  to  last  for  three  years 
I certain. — The  report  was  agreed  to. 

! Sanitary  Institute. — The  second  of  the  course 
of  lectures' on  the  Sanitation  of  Industries  and 
Occupation,  which  is  being  given  at  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  74A,  Margaret-street,  was  delivered  on  the 
8th  inst.  by  Mr.  C.  le  Neve  Foster,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Mines,  Prof,  of  Mining, 
Royal  College  of  Mining,  Llandudno,  the  title  of 
whose  address  was  “ On  Quarrying  of  Various 
Kinds — Granite,  Marble,  Stone,  Slate,  Chalk,  and 
Limestone.”  Professor  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A.,  M.D., 
occupied  the  chair.  The  lecturer  began  by  giving 
several  definitions  of  quarries,  and  remarked  that 
they  varied  in  different  countries.  He  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  bearing  this  in  mind  when  making 
comparisons  between  British  and  foreign  statistics. 
He  pointed  out  that  in  addition  to  stone,  many 
metallic  ores,  gems,  and  even  fossil  fuel  are  obtained 
from  workings  open  to  the  sky.  The  processes  in 
use  for  ‘‘getting”  minerals  by  hand  and  by 
machinery  were  described  briefiy,  and  a few  words 
were  said  about  fire  setting  and  the  hydraulic 
methods  of  working  mineral  deposits.  _ Actual 
e.vamples  of  quarries  in  different  countries  were 
explained  at  some  length,  and  then  the  lecturer 
passed  on  to  methods  of  transport  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  market.  The  commonest  accidents  to 
which  quarrymen  are  liable  were  mentioned,  and  a 
few  words  were  said  about  diseases,  but  the  lecturer 
was  of  opinion  that  the  question  of  diseases  was 
scarcely  ripe  for  discussion.  In  his  opinion  it 
required  further  investigation  in  the  principal 
quarr\ing  localities.  In  conclusion,  he  pointed  out 
the  effect  of  the  new  Quarries  Act  which  comes  into 
force  upon  January  i next  year.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  more  than  sixty  lantern-slides,  most  of 
which  had  been  specially  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
— The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
for  October  contains  the  piincipal  papers  and  the 
addresses  delivered  at  the  Sanitary  Congress  at 
Liverpool,  to  which  we  devoted  a good  deal  of  space 
at  the  time,  but  could  not  of  course  give  all  the 
papers  in  full.  The  discussions,  however,  are  not 
included  in  the  iournal. 


Gas-ImreS  —Messrs  R.  & A.  Main  send  us  an  ! stonework  in  all  directions,  and  he  was  of  opinion 

advertising  circular  in  favour  of  the  employment  of  that  unless  prompt  measures  were  taken  for  its 
aavcrcising  circular  111  i.ivuu_  _ _^  preservation,  the  cross  would  fall  down  of  its  own 

accord,  and  at  a very  early  date  too.  The  result  of 
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gas-fires  in  hotels,  as  a saving  of  expense  and 
labour,  with  illustrations  of  their  gas-fires  and  the 
method  of  fixing  them.  In  the  advantage  of  the 
employment  of  this  form  of  fire  for  hotel  bedroorns 
we  entirely  concur,  though  we  are  not  sure  that  its 
greatest  usefulness  would  be  realised  by  a system 
which  keeps  the  key  and  power  of  turning  on  the 
fire  in  the  hands  of  the  hotel  staff  exclusively.  1 he 
convenience  of  a gas-fire  would  be  that  the  occupant 
of  a bedroom  could  light  it  for  a few  minutes  (even) 
when  wanted,  without  the  trouble  of  summoning 
servants  and  giving  a regular  order.  A small  meter 
would  show  the  amount  to  be  charged  for  it.  1 here 
seems  no  reason  why  the  customers  at  a hoiel  should 
not  have  the  control  of  a gas-fire  as  much  as  of  the 
gas  or  electric  light. 

Arch.eological  Find,  Llandrindod  Church. 
—A  find  of  undoubted  archiuological  value,  says  the 
Western  Mail,  was  made  at  Llandrindod  on  the 
ist  inst.,  in  the  course  of  the  demolition,  for  pur- 
poses of  restoration,  of  the  norih  wall  of  the  ancient 
parish  church  of  Llandrindod.  'While  dislodging 
the  stones  of  the  wall  in  the  imenor  of  the  church, 
a workman  found  on  the  level  of  the  floor,  embedded 
face  downwards,  what  proved  to  be  a stone  ruilely 
carved  in  bas-relief.  The  figure  was  that  of  a nuile 
woman.  The  stone  was  lodged  in  the  wall  as  ari 
ordinary  one  would  be,  the  only  striking  outward 
mark  being  visible  after  the  encrusting  lime-wasb 
had  been  removed.  This  mark  was  a rudely- 
chiselled  cross,  and  it  is  thought  was  made  upon 
the  stone  at  the  time  it  was  placed  in  the  church 
wall,  so  that  it  might  be  recognised. 

The  Devon  'Volunteer  Memorial,  Expiter. 
—On  the  25th  ult.  the  Devon  Volunteer  Memorial 
Committee  held  a meeting  at  the  Exeter  Guildhall, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Worshipful  the 
Mayor  (Mr.  Alderman  Domville),  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  author  of  the  selected  design  (Mr.  S, 
Greenslade),  and  settling  details  in  connexion  with 
the  carrying  out  of  the  work.  A letter  was  received 
from  the  Town  Clerk  intimating  that  the  City 
Council  approved  of  the  design  selected  for  the 
memorial,  and  assented  to  its  being  placed  on  the 
terrace  on  Northernhay,  subject  to  the  foundation 
being  laid  under  the  City  Surveyor’s  direction.  A 
draft  contractjwith  Messrs.  Hems  & Son  was  sub- 
mitted and  approved  of.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
memorial  should  include  a bust  in  high  relief  of  Sir 
John  Biicknill.  This  will  be  placed  m the  panel 
overlooking  Northernhay.  The  panel  on  the  reverse 
side  will  bear  an  inscription,  and  a third  panel  will 
contain  the  names  of  the  Committee  of  1852  and 
the  first  officers  commissioned  by  the  Queen, 
including  Major  Rodway,  of  Torquay.  In  the 
fourth  panel  will  be  placed  the  names  of  the  towns 
of  the  countv  of  Devon  which  supplied  Volunteers 
to  the  ist  R.V.  on  its  form  ition. 

Restoration  ok  the  Bristol  Civic  Cross.; — 
The  ancient  High  Cross,  which  for  so  many  centuries 
was  one  of  the  architectural  features  of  old  Bristol, 
is,  says  the  Bristol  Mercury,  being  most  carefully 
restored.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  generally 
accepted  as  a.d.  1373.  It  is  made  entirely  of  box- 
ground  Bath-stone,  which  was  originally  coloured 
in  blue,  gold,  and  vermilion.  It  was  first  put  up  in 
Bristol  at  the  intersection  of  the  four  most  important 
streets  in  the  city  near  the  old  Tolzey — Wine-street, 
High-street,  Broad-street,  nd  Corn-street- to  com- 
memorate a charter  granted  to  the  burgesses  by 
King  Edward  lit.,  and  it  had  upon  it  statues 
representing  the  following  Kings — John,  Henry  III., 
Edward  I..  and  Edward  III.  Later  on.  in  1633,  it 
was  raised  and  four  more  statues  added,  namely, 
Henry  VL,  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.  In 
1733  it  was  taken  down  and  reconstructed  in  the 
centre  of  College-green.  But  thirty  years  later  it  was 
again  pulled  down  on  the  plea  that  it  was  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  thoroughfare.  The  stones  were  then 
deposited  in  a corner  of  the  cathedral,  and  lay  there 
uncared  for  and  almost  forgotten  until  1766,  when 
Dean  Barton  gave  them  to  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare, 
Bart. , of  Stour  Head  Park.  The  baronet  had  them 
rebuilt,  stone  for  stone,  in  his  park  at  a cost,  it  is 
recorded,  of  300/.  The  present  cross  in  College 
Green  is  a facsimile  of  its  predecessor  ; it  was 
erecTed  in  1851  at  a cost  of  450/.,  but  all  the  niches 
were  left  vacant.  Five  years  later,  however,  the 
Freemasons  of  the  province  presented  the  statue  of 
Edward  III.,  by  Thomas,  the  chief  sculptor  of  the 
statues  on  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  cross 
stood  on  the  spot  where  the  statue  of  the  Queen  now 
stands,  and  there  it  remained  for  thirty-seven  years, 
i.c.,  until  in  1888,  when  it  was  removed  to  its  present 
position.  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of  E.xeter, 
were  then  commissioned  to  fill  the  remaining  niches 
with  statues  precisely  like  the  original  still  in 
their  niches  at  Stourhead  : and  they  having  made 
plaster  casts  of  the  latter,  the  work  was  carried  out. 
The  cross  at  Stourhead  has  latterly  got  into  such  a 
dilapidated  state  that  fears  have  been  entertained 
for  its  safety— so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Sir  Henry 
Hoare  commissioned  Mr.  C.  E.  Ponting,  F.S.A.,  of 
Lockeridge,  Marlborough,  the  Architect  and  Diocesan 
Surveyor  for  Wilts,  to  make  a professional  examina- 
tion of  it.  In  a report  thereon  Mr.  Ponting 
attributed  the  present  dangerous  state  of  the  cross 
not  so  much  to  the  decay  of  the  Bath  stone  as  to  the 
free  use  of  iron  dowels,  cramps,  &c.,  in  its  recon- 
struction in  the  last  century.  The  expansion  of  the 
metal  by  oxidation  has  since  split  and  burst  the 


this  report  has  been  that  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & 
Sons  have  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  renovating 
the  cross,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  500/. 

Hanover  Chapel,  Regent-Street.— .-Vt  the 
laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  St.  Anselm’s, 
Davies-sireet,  last  week,  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
who  has  given  a site  for  the  church  and  vicarage, 
made  a speech  that  in  effect  sounded  the 
knell  of  Cockerell's  church  in  Regent  - street, 
long  known  as  Hanover  Chapel,  which  is  to 
be  pulled  down  as  soon  as  St.  Anselm’s  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the  cost 
and  endowment  of  the  latter.  The  contract  of 
Messrs.  Walter  Holt  & Sons.  Croydon,  for  20.000/., 
for  the  new  church  and  vicarage  was  accepted.  A 
print,  after  J.  H.  Shepherd,  of  Hanover  Chapel, 
was  published  in  1827,  in  “Metropolitan  Improve- 
ments." 


LEGAL. 

NUISANCE  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  VIBRATION 
IN  M.VNCHESTER-SFREET.  W. 

The  case  of  Wise  and  others  v.  the  Metropolitan 
Electric  Supply  Company  came  before  Mr.  Justice 
Sterling  in  the  Cliancery  Division  on  the  loth  inst. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  shortly  as  follows  The 
plaintiffs  last  April  obtained  an  injunction  restraining 
the  defendants  from  carrying  on  their  works  at 
Manchester-street,  W. , in  such  a manner  as  to 
cause  a nuisance  to  the  plaintiffs  by  vibration,  the 
operation  ot  which  injunction  was,  however, 
suspended  until  September  5.  At  the  bearing  of  the 
action  for  an  injunction  it  was  proved  that  vibration 
did  exist  to  a considerable  extent,  but  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  the  defendant's  works 
are  erected  the  task  of  preventing  it  from  being 
communicated  to  the  surrounding  houses  presented 
very  great  engineering  difficulties.  At  the  time  the 
injunction  was  granted  the  defendants  under  the 
advice  of  several  eminent  engineers  were  endeavour- 
ing to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  works  intended  to 
increase  the  rigidity  of  the  bed  or  platform  upon 
which  the  engines  were  rested,  but  their  efforts 
appeared  to  be  only  partially  successlul,  as  the 
defendants  had,  since  the  granting  of  the  injunction, 
determined  to  substitute  for  the  reciprocating  engines 
hitherto  in  use  a new  class  of  engines  known  as 
steam  turbines,  which  can  be  used,  it  is  alleged, 
without  causing  any  vibration.  The  defendants 
accordingly  have  removed  some  of  their  old  engines 
to  one  ot  their  other  stations,  and  have  erected  one 
turbine  and  ordered  two  others,  which  when  in  use 
will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  them  to  supply  all  the 
necessary  electric  energy  without  having  recourse  to 
the  old  class  of  engines.  The  plaintiffs,  however, 
alleged  that  the  defendants,  notwithstanding  the 
injunction,  had  allowed  the  nuisance  to  continue, 
and  mos-ed  for  leave  to  issue  a writ  of  sequestration 
against  the  defendants. 

After  hearing  the  evidence,  his  Lordship  asked  if 
the  defendants  were  willing  to  undertake  not  to  use 
more  than  one  reciprocating  engine,  besides  the 
turbines,  for  a period  of  three  weeks.  The 
defendants  consenting  to  this  proposition,  his  I^ord- 
sliip  said  it  appeared  to  him  from  the  evidence  that  if 
the  defendants  worked  three  engines  of  the  recipro- 
cating class  a nuisance  would  be  caused,  but  if  they 
only  used  one  there  would  be  no  such  vibration  as  to 
amount  to  a breach  of  the  injunction.  As  he  was 
anxious  to  be  satisfied  by  a further  experiment  that 
that  was  so  he  should  direct  the  motion  to  stand 
over  for  three  weeks  upon  the  undertaking  of  the 
defendants  which  had  been  already  given. 

Mr.  Graham  Hastings,  Q.C..  and  Mr.  Beaumont 
appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  ; and  Mr. 
Vernon  Smith  and  Mr.  'Waggett  for  the  defendants. 
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MEETINGS. 

Friday,  November  16. 

Institution  0/  Civil  Engineers  {Students’  Meeting).— 
Mr.  John  F.  C.  Snell  on  “The  Economics  of  Direct- 
Current  Central  Stations."  8 p.m. 

Institution  oj  Junior  Engineers. — Inaugiir.il  Meeting 
of  Fourteenth  Session.  Presidential  Address  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Siemens.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
—Mr.  Charles  Mason  on  “ Scavenging,  Disposal  of  House 
Refuse.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  17. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.— V\s\s.  to  the  Globe 
new  Printing-office  and  Linotype  Machine  installation, 
367,  Strand.  8.30  p.m. 

c^anitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Oi55ccrj).  — Inspection  of  the  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  Waterworks,  Hampton.  3 p.m. 

Monday,  Nove.mder  19. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Paper  by  Mr. 
Frederick  M.  Gr.-itton  entitled,  “Notes  upon  the  Archi- 
tecture of  China."  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Professor  A.  Wynter  lilyth  on  “Diseases  of  Animals  in 
Relation  to  Meat  Supply:  Characteristics  of  Vegetables, 
Fruit,  &c.,  unfit  for  food."  8 p.m. 

Glasgow  Philosophical  Society  {Architectural  Section). 
— Presidential  address  by  Mr.  T.  L.  -Watson. 

Tuesday,  November  ao. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— '^Ix.  Albert  J.  Durslon 
on  “ The  Machinery  of  War-Ships."  3 p.nw 


Nov.  ‘jB 
Nov,  27 
Nov.  58 


I.  It.,  t1.,  and  viii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xviii.  and  xx. 


WednE-sday,  Novemiiek  ai. 

British  Arcfurolo^cal  Association. — (t)  Mr.  Oias.  E.  B. 
Barrett  on  “ .XrchaoloRic.al  Remains  in  Tipperary."  (a) 
Mr.  A.  C.  Fryer  on  “ .A  Roman  Foundry  Heath  near 
CarditT."  8 p.m. 

Ca^enters'  Company  (.Lectures  to  Students  on 
Sanitation). — Mr.  J.  Wright  Clarke  on  “Details  of 
Plumbers' Work."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Opening  .Address  of  the  141st  .Session 
by  Major-General  Sir  John  Donnelly,  K.C.B.,  Chairman  of 
the  Council.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers).— (i)  Inspection  and  Demonstration  of 
the  Disinfecting  Station,  &c..  at  St.  Pancras.  3 p.m.  (a) 
Mr.  E.  C.  Seaton  on  “ Infectious  Diseases  and  Methods  of 
Disinfection.”  8p,m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  Members.  8 p.m. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. — Three  Papers  to  be  read- 
7.30  p m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — 8 p.m. 

Carlisle  Architectural,  Engineering,  and  Surveying 
Association. — Mr.  F.  J.  NiCKols  on  “Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes."  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  Novb.mrer  22. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

20,126. — Kii.ns:  J!L  Bull. — According  to  this  patent,  a 

nes  of  flues  connected  with  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  and 
a movable  chimney-stalk,  .and  one  or  more  auxiliary 
furnaces,  are  used  in  a kiln  adapted  for  the  continuous 
burning  of  bricks. 

”’.727--rSAMTARY  Basin  AND  Trap  I M.  H.  CoUtie. 
— A joint  IS  made  between  a straight  back  closet  basin  and 
the  trap,  producing  a larger  area  of  surface  water  high  up 
near  the  top  of  basin. 

23iin- — Saws:  G.  Steman  and  others  (Berlin). — The 
teeth  of  the  saws  are  automatically  set  by  a guide-plate 
and  an  oscillating  lever,  a pawl  and  feed  mechanism. 

. 23,112. — Saws:  G.  Steman  and  others  (Berlin). — This 
is  a modification  of  the  foregoing  invention,  in  which  a 
spring-actuated  push-rod  is  used,  a draw-rod  and  cane, 
and  .a  presser  roller  to  effect  the  same  purposes  in  setting 


—21.095),  • Pi^'dy,  Road-pavement. — 21,136,  S.  Sutton,  ; 

lilow-pipe  for  Plumbers,  &c.  4 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 


17.857.  J-  Goulston,  Thief-proof  Window-bolt.— 18,227,  - 
R.  Beales,  Hinged  Joint.— 18,270,  J.  Thomasson,  Paint- 


Black,  Opening  Window-sashes  inwards.— 18, 782, *F.^f)akin,*  • 

Door-closmg  Appliances.— 18.989,  J.  Kimber,  Binding  \ 
Appliances  for  Ncaffold-boards.— 18,997,  M.  Elder  & , 
R.  _Bel!,  Supporting  AVindow-sasbes  in  j my  required^ 
position.— 19,138,  A.  Bright,  Lift  for  the  Ventilators  or  ' 
Sashes  of  Greenhou.ses,  &c.— 19,213,  R.  Morris,  SmoleW 


Chimneys,  and  Ventilators  to  prevent  the  down-draught^ 

VNo.l-  I 


19.447.  J-  Vorkand  Major  Whittle,  Slepand  Stair-protect». 
— 19,624,  K.  Handslipand  others.  Chimney-cowls.  — 19,7 
J.  Biggs,  Ventilation  of  Sewers.— 10,777,  H Peckno  _ 
Screw-driver  Brace-bit.— 19.787.  J.  Breeden  & Co.,  Ltd.)' 
ind  F.  ^^Breeden,  Flushing  Apparatus  for  Water-closei 


Incorporated  Association  0/  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers.— iSoTthern  District  Meeting  at  Middiesbro'. 

Institution  0/  Electrical  Engineers. — (i)  Papier  on 
“Electrical  Steep  Gr.ade  Traction  in  Europe,"  by  Mr. 
Charles  S.  du  Riche  Preller ; (2)  Paper  bv  Mr.  H.  D. 
Wilkinson  on  " Electric  Tramways  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  (3)  Mes.srs.  R.  W.  Blackwell  and  P. 
D.i^son  on  “ Electric  Traciinn,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Installation  of  Elevated  Condnrtnrs  ^ fi  r.  m 


23,907.— C1.0SET.S  OR  Privies:  T.  P.  Marsh.— The. 
arrangements  for  the  outlet  of  soil,  &c.,  are  made  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  collection  of  the  night  soil,  and  afterwards  the 
treatment  is  completed  by  a special  deodorising  process, 
and  the  use  of  fine  ash  or  compo. 

8^787.- Stair  Treads,  &c.  ; J.  T.  Amlre-.vs.-ln  these 
stair  treads  wood  blocks  are  held  together  by  long  bolts 
or  rivets  passing  through  the  wooden  blocks  and  trans- 
versely to  same.  A half-round  bar  is  fixed  at  the  nosing 
of  the  stairs,  and  the  blocks  may  be  so  fixed  as  to  prevent 
alternate  wearing  surfaces. 

12,808.— Hollow  Augur:/.  To  simplify  the 

shape  and  strengthen  the  construction  of  hollow  augurs,  a 
spindle  and  face-plate  is  used,  arranged  so  that  the  strain 
is  entirely  removed  from  the  cutters. 

15,466.— Beams,  Girders,  &c.  : F.  G.  Edwards. — 
Concrete  and  iron  beams,  girders,  &c.,  are  made  with  the 
tension-rods  curved  upwards,  and  semi-girders  or  canti- 
levers have  the  ten.sion-rods  curved  downwards,  in  sets, 
for  the  purpwse  of  strengthening  the  work. 


-19,829,  J.  Tulloch,  Tubular  Bricks  or  Blocks  and  Wall-' 
linings  for  Fireproof  Buildings.— 19,910,  'T.  Marchant  | 
Wood-block  Sawing-machines.— 20,113,  H.  Cartlidge!' 
Pollers’  Kilns.  1 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  /or  Two  Months.) 

23,038,  R.  Robinson  and  R.  Buck,  Brick-cutting  tables, 
—270,  A.  Read,  Fastening  and  Unfastening  Window 
beads. — 18,404,  T.  Schioder,  Chimney-cowls. 


n of  Elcv.ated  Conductors.''  8 p.r 
/Vorihem  Architectural Astoeialinn(University Exten- 
non  Lectures). — Mr.  D.  H.  S.  Cranage  on  “Timber 


Roofs  and  Screens." 


Plymouth  School 0/ Art.— Teclwrc'.  on  “ .\rchitccture," 
by  Mr.  B.  Priestley  Shires,  .k.R.I.B.A.,  csery  Thursday 
evening  at  7.30  until  next  May. 


Friday,  November  23. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  Keith  D.  Young  on 
‘ Sanitation  in  regard  to  Hospitals  and  Infirmaries."  7.30 


Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  /or  Sanitary  Officers). 
— Mr.  J.  F.  J.  Sykes  on  “Objects  and  Methods  of 
Inspection."  8 p.m. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 
October  29.— 20,650,  L.  Kiipper,  Gj»fKeou.s  Walls.— 
20,662,  J.  Schmitz  & C.  Bfirker,  Construction  of  Ceilings. 
—20,677,  Moore,  Water-closet  Trap. — 20,681,  J.  Brown 
Chimney-pot. — 20,695,  F.  Wells,  Water-closets.  ’ ' 

October  30.-20,724,  T.  Thorpe,  Caulking  for  Sewer 
and  other  Pipes,  and  Trough-joints. — 20,736,  J.  Stein, 
Kilns.— 20,740,  H.  Wylde,  Door  Locks  and  Latches.— 
20,774.  E.  Harnett,  Hinges.— 20,777,  F.  Muller,  Water- 
closets.— 20,803,  J-  Jan.sseii,  Lime-kiln. 

October  31.-20,824,  R.  Rudman  & H.  Williams 
Opening  and  Closing  Gates,  &c — 20,848,  E.  Wilder  & H. 
Holt,  Manufacturing  and  Calcinating  Portland  Cement! 
and  the  Calcining  of  similar  material.— 20,855,  M-  -Adams, 
I>avatory-basins. — 20,869,  G.  Bowman,  Fireproof-doors, 


&c. 


ilil 


Saturday,  November  24. 

Institution  0/  Junior  Engineers. — Visit  to  the  Globe 
new  Printing-office  and  Linotype  Machine  Installation, 
367,  Strand.  2.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  /or 
Sanitary  Officers). — Inspection  and  Demonstration  of 
the  Sewage  and  Destruaor  Works,  Ealing.  2 p.m. 


November  i. — 20,928,  E.  Richter,  Fastening  Arrange- 
ment for  Panes  of  Glass.— 20,930,  J.  Merrill,  Water-closet 
Basins.— 20, 964, F.  Von  Hardsmuth.  Presses  for  the  Pro- 
duction of  Tiles  and  other  Ceramic  Ware. 

November  2.-21,056,  S.  .Adams,  Bricks.— 21,058,  W. 
Gooding,  Stair -treads.— 21,065,  J-  Boeddingham,  Fixing 
Screws  to  Stones  or  AValls.— 21,068,  J.  Montagner,  Water- 
closet  Flushing  .Apparatus. 

November  3.-21,091,  T.  Stubbs,  Decorating  Tiles,  &c. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

October  30.— By  Messrs.  Cobb  at  Rochester) : Six  . 
cottages,  Bredhurst,  Kent.,  413/.  ; five  plots  of  f.  land, 
Strood,  9a.  ir.  5p.,  700/.;  enclosures  of  f.  arable  land, 
23a.  2r.  5p.,  1,590/. 

October  Osborn  Mercer  (at  Cheltenham); 

Leckhampton  Court,"  and  _i78a.  3r.  top.,  near  Chdten-  j 
ham,  f J 11,250/.  : the  outlying  portions  of  the  estate,  ; 
comprising  cottages  and  land.  26a.  ir.  lop.,  f.,  4,705/ 

November  5-— By/.  H.Betkell:  A plot  off.  land  and  j 
cottages,  Romford-rd.,  M.anor-pk.,  600/. 

.November  6--By  Messrs.  Aldridges:  “ Hillmortoia . 
Lodge,  .Manor-rd.,  Wallington,  f.,  r.  50/.,  520/.  ; 6g,  St. 
(.erman  s-rd.,  Forest  Hill,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  250/.— By 
W.  Holcombe  6-  Betts:  26,  Adam-st.,  Portman-sq.,  ! 
u.t.  30  5’rs.,  g.r,  20/.,  630/.  : 56  and  58,  Lillington-st.,  . 
Pimlico,  u.t.  3t  yrs.,  g.r.  14/..  r.  90/,  655/.— By  Ferkins&‘  ■■ 
L.fsar:  I to  8.  Crumsdcn-pl.,  Brixton,  r.  143/.  6s.,  and  ■ 
l.g.r.  of  24/.,  secured  on  houses  in  Cowley-pl.,  u.t.  7 >TS.,  . 
g.r.  32/.,  160/.— By  Tkurgood  d-  Martin:  13,  Catherine- 
st.,  Strand,  f.,  970/.  : 9,  Catherinc-st.,  f.,  r.  120/.,  2,0^  ; 

28  and  30,  Bignold-rd.,  Forest  Gate,  f.,  440/.  ; two  plolsof 
f.  land,  Haxrow-rd.,  WansteaJ,  550/.  ; a plot  of  \.  land, 
Cobbold-rd.,  305/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land  in  Skelton's-lane, 
Leyton,  180/.;  15,  Markficld-rd.,  Tottenham,  f..  100/.: 
58,  Markfield-cres.,  f.,  r.  26/.,  183/. 

November  8,— By  Newbon  6*  Co. : 2,  Alpha  Villas, 
Highgate,  {.,  560/;  f.e.r.  of  7/.,  Archway  Villas,  reversion  1 
in  67  yrs.,  210/.;  18,  Holloway-rd.,  Holloway,  f.  r.  45/.,  ' 
and  leasehold  portion  in  rear,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r. 
36/.  14s.,  850/.:  44,  Chalfont-rd.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r. 


Nov.  17,  1894.] 


6 and  218,  Liverpool-id.,  Islington,  u.t.  22 
, g.r.  i0<.,  r.  87/.,  430/.;  I to  6,  Hyde’s-pl.  West,  .tnd 
ompton-av.,  u.t.  Byrs.,  g.r.  7^,  205/.:  37,  PHmsoll-rd., 
ibury-pk.,  u.t.  74  y«-.  g-r-  S^-.  34^•^  335^-;  No.  22, 

itbourne-ter-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  500/.;  51, 

ngdale-rcl.,  Green-Lanes,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.,  5/.  5s.,  r. 

, 300/.;  17,  Leconfield-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.,  3/.,  r.  34^., 
'. — I’y  C.  C.  6^  T.  Moore:  35,  St.  Leonard-st., 
mley-by-Bow,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  5?.,  r.  35^.,  2B0/.; 
nd  2,  Tilia  Cottages,  Hackney,  f.,  r.  39^.,  400^- 
y Stimson  dr*  Sons:  38  to  44  even,  ILttern-st., 
thwark,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  1,250/.  ; 1 to  9 odd, 
ilmin-st.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  32/.  los.,  i,5So/.  ; 2 to  12 
1,  Toulmin-st.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  39/.,  1,860/.  ; i to  7, 
linson-st.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  45/.  10s.,  2,320/.  ; 8,  9,  and 
Collinson-st.,  u.t.  55  jts.,  g.r.  15^.,  930/.  ; 161, 

non’s-lane,  Commercial-rd.,  E.,  f.,  r.  45/.,  700/.  ; 
Ivanhoe-rd.,  Camberwell,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  9s., 
0/.,  225/.  ; 207  .nnd  209,  Crystal  Palacc-rd.,  Dulwich, 
73  yts-i  g-r-  12/.,  r.  66/.,  500/.;  130,  Tredegar-rd., 
S u.t- S3  ys.,  g-r.  5^-.  r.  30/-,  250/. 

Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for_  freehold 
ind-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
roved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent; 
ir  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  : 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
mated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a,  for  per 
urn  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
are  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
for  yard,  &c.] 
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BKIXWORTH  (Xorihantsl.— For  the  erection  of  tramp  wards  at 
the  Workhouse.  Brixwonh.  Northampton,  fjr  the  Guardians  of  the 
worth  Union.  Mr.  Arthur  Uewis.  surveyor.  Biixworlli. 


Cheney  Bros. 

J.  Hickman 

Thurston  Bros..  Bi 


Leatherland 


••  3'9  ' 


'orth  (accepted) 

lourveyor’s  estimate,  .£345.]  , , 

[These  wards  are  to  be  built  on  the  cell  system,  and  will  also 
include  l.irge  day-room  with  receiving  and  baih-rooms,  ihe  whole 
heated  with  hot  water  and  fitted  with  electric  bells.  Wood-block 
fioors  CO  all  rooms.] 


CARLISLE.— Accepted  foralterat 
house.  Mr.  George  Armstrong. 
Carlisle.  Ouantiiies  by  atci.iicci  .— 

A'MtVrftKi,'.— J.  S:  K.  Bell  

y<rf«r-r^.-T.  d:  |.  Nixon 

Kohert  M.  Uriiierod 
/’rrr;r;^i'»iy.— Ltiaiiain  Si  CrawforO 
Paiiitiiig  and  G/ir-rrr^-.— Joseph 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

ton  8/0/e  e/0/0 

ik,  E.I.  ..  load  10/0/0  16/0/0 

uola,U.S.ft.cu  ]/io  o/a 

I,  Canada  load  350  4/10/0 

:h.  do.  ' ' 


do.  , 


4/o.'o 


5 S/e 


Dantstc,  &c.  i/io/o 

do a/iS/e  4/>S'o 

anada S'lo/o  7/0/0 

e,  Canada  red  b/io/o  3/0/0 
10.  Yellow  ....  3/5/0  5/10/0 

h,  Dantsic,  fath  4/10/0  ^10/0 
C.  Petersbu^. . s/0/0  6/10/0 

Inscot,  Riga, 

:c.,  log t/15/e  5/0/0 

issa,  crown.. ..  a/is/o  50/e 
ils.  Finland 
td&tscscd  100 
10,  4tb  & 3rd  .. 

13.  Riga 

C.  Petersburg, 

)o.  snd  yellow  7/:  . 

>0.  white 8/0/0  lo/io/o 

wedUb-. ......  7/0/0  15-10/0 

/thlte  Sea 6/13/0  i4'o/o 

anada.  Pine  ist  ta/o/o  36  lo/o 
io.  do.  2nd....  17/0/0  i8/o/e 
lo.  do.  3rd,  Sic.  ilio/o  toiio/o 
k).  Spruce,  ist  8,13/0  10.0/0 
>0.  do.  3rd  St 

and 6/10/0  7/10/0 

lew  Brunswick  6/e/a  7/0/0 

.tens,  all  kinds  s’oo  :i/o/o 
oring  boards, 

1 In.  prep. 


7/0/0  9/0/0 
7/0/0  B/0/0 
7/0/0  8'so/d 


itber  qualities— 
lar,  .Cuba.. . ft. 
londuras,  Arc. 
hogany,  Cuba 
t Diomlngo, 

fexlcan^o.  do. 
'obasco  do.  do, 
Condutas  do,  .. 
c,  Turkey  ton 
se,  Rio. ....... 

.ahia  ........... 

In,  St. 


0/9/6  0/14/6 
0/7/a  0/11/6 
O/S/Q  0/616 


/li  16 

J wS! 

7/0/a  li/o/c 


TIMBER  (eon/inued). 
Satin.  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian  0/0/3}  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot* 

land  ton  3'2/6}  o/e/o 

Bar.  Welsh,  In 

London 5/13/6  5TS/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

InWales S/2/6  5/s'e 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

In  London. 6/0/0  6/11/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  42/10'a  43/15/0 
Best  selected  ..  4c  15/0  43/5I0 
Sheets,  strong ..  51/00  00/0 

Chili,  bars 40I3  6 40/7/6 

YELLOWMETAlJb  0/0/4I  0/0/4J 
L B A D — P 1 g , 
^anish...,..ton  9I16/3  g'17/6 
English  com. 

brands 9'i7  6 10/0/0 

Sheet,  Eogllsb, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
andupwards..,.  lo'is/e  ii'o'o 

Pipe ti/is/o  0/0/0 

Zinc  — EngUsh 

sheet ton  18/10/0  19/0/0 

Vieille  Mon. 

tagne  19/10/0  0/0/0 

Tin — Straits 66'3/6  66/«a/6 

Australian 66/5/06615/0 

English  Ingots..  70/0/070/10/0 
Banca  ...........  63'o  o 68  lo/o 

Bimton  67/io'o67iSo 

OILS. 

Linseed  .......ton  30/0/020/13/6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  aS/o/o  0 0/0 

Do.  C^loD  34/10/0  olo/o 

Palin,  Lagos 35/10/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseeo,  English 

pale cr/o/o  2 

Do.  brown 19/0/e 

Cottonsood  ref.. ..  28/0/0  190/0 

Oleine  33/0/0  34/0/c 

' Lubricadng,  U.S.  4/0/0  S/0/0 

Do.  refinea  5/0/0  1 ‘ 

Tab  — Stockholm 

barrel  i t'o 
Archangel......  0130 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
luld  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
' /ater  than  10  a.tn.  on  Thursday.\ 

.LFRETON.— For  Ihe  execution  ot  street-improvement  works, 
ipland-place,  Somercotes,  for  the  Local  Board,  Mr.  H.  Houfton, 
vesror.  Local  Board  olfices,  Alfreton.  Quantities  by  Surveyor  ; — 

Jno.  Wain  & Coupe A'io6  15  0 

William  Harris,  Swanwick  (accepted) 99  8 3 


ELF  AST.— Accented  for  works  in  connexio 
ional  Bank.  &c,,  Belfast.  Mr.  Willmm  Ball,  a 
mbers,  Belfast  :— 

Intirual  Plii'ndinffand  Gas-pi/iii£. 

Mr.  John  Dowling,  King-street.  Belfast £015  10 

EUctric-ivirins.  Switches,  &c  (exclusive  0/  Filtiiiss). 
Laing,  Wharton,  and  Down,  London jCigS  10 


ICESTER. — For  repairs,  alterations,  and  sr 


Works 

Id.  Head  & Son  ..;£259  1 
tnsley  & Son 185 


Igeriee 

Itlett  Bros.,  High- 
ireet,  Witney  •... 


URNEMOUTH. — For  the  making  up  of  Grosvenor  and  other 
i.  Mr.  F.  W.  I.acey,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer  --■* 
reyor 

F-  Hoare  Si  Sons -£1,439  10 

W.  H.  Saunders  & Co 1,404  31 

C.  Troke  (accepted)  1.331  5 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  ,£i.335.J 

For  making  up  South  and  ether  Foods. 

S.  Saunders  Ac  Co .£605  5 

W.  H.  Saunders  Ac  Co 599  19 

C.  Troke  (accepted)  573  10 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £633.] 

For  making  up  ll'csttrn  Portion  oj  l/'esi  Cliff-road. 

!.  Jones  A:  Son  . .£385  4 ylG.Troke  £223  91 

loare  A- Sons  ....  35910  o S.  Saunders  & Co. 

H.  Saunders  & Co.  25813  3|  (accepted).. »n.i 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £200.] 


CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  vagrant  ward.  Acc.,  at  the 
Workhouse,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  Edwm  Seward,  archi- 
tect, Queen 's-ihambers,  Cardltf:— 

•>--  i Co £5.oc8  13  8 I D.  Davies 


5.  Shepton  & S 
Geo.  Grithths 
Bros.  . 


J.  Howell  A;  Co. 
..  T.  Richards  Si  C 


Co.  4.843  I 

Hy.  Gibbon  4.832  ; 

Jno.  Gibson 4,8.9  1 

Knox  Wells 4,793  1 


I Geo.  Rutter 

Hy.  Danes 

1 E K.  Evans  & Bros. 

IjIiTSS-.."..*;": 

I C.  C.  Dunn  4.418 

has.  Allan 4.3S7 


£4.774  0 o 
1.738  8 7 
o o 


CROYDON.  —1 
Messrs.  Carter,  I'<i 
of  Messrs.  Williai 
Uroad-sirect,  t.C. 

General  H'orks. 

S.  Chafen  £^.<03  \ Hams  & Wardrop  £8po 

Caudle  Ac  Son 999  ( h,  *:  H.  F.  Higgs 853 

Turnbull  & Son  594  baral.  Page,  oorough-hill. 

Maides  Si  Harper | Croydon  laccepteo) 833 

Paving,  ere. 

Nowell  iS:  Robson  £298  6 1 Mowlem  A- Co.»  £274  0 

Improved  Wood  Paving  I • Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  &c., 

Dockhead,  Bermondsey,  for  Messrs.  A.  Chamt 
Dne,  E.C.  Messrs.  Win.  Eve  & Son,  architects  and  si 
I’nion-court.  E.C.i- 

Wm.  k.  King £'79 1 S.  Chafen  

Harris  Ac  Wardrop  175  JosolyneAt  Vourg,  i 

J,  H.  Johnson 163  High-street,  Bote 

Newman  145  I (accepted)  


LONDON.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a new  warehouse  at  No. 
17,  Diifward-street,  Whitechapel,  lor  Mewrs.  Keailey  A-  Tonge. 
under  the  siipc-rintendence  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Eve  Ac  Son,  aichitecis. 
10.  Union-court,  Did  Broad-street,  E.C.  :— 

Harris  A:  Wardrop,  14.  Wallwood-street,  Limehouse,  £...£3,733 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  additional  floors  on  Messrs.  Kearley  Ar 
Tunge's  factory.  Durward-street  and  Thoiiias-street,  Whiiechapelv 
E.  .-vlessts.  Wm.  Eve  & Son.  architects.  10,  Union-court.  E.C. 
Hams  Ac  Wardrop.  14.  Wallwood-street.  Litnebouse,  E..£3.90h 


LONDON. — For  married  couples’  quarters  at  the  workhouse,, 
Marloes-road.  W..  for  the  Guardrani.  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  or 
St.  Mary  Abbotts,  Kensington.  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Aldwmckle, 
aichiiect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  otafford  Etsmore 

Shillnoe&b-  -v  .•■Cl..  3. -c— 

Leslie  A:  Co. 


K.  Ac  E.  Evans 

W.  Cood.i.iiii  

McCormick  & Sons  .. 

Kirk  * KanaaU 

C.  Craske 

R.  E.  Lowe 


.•£4.350 

3-982 

3.894 

3-876 

3-759 

3-757 

3.680 


T.  White  Ac  bon £3-639 

S.  J.  Jerrard  S:  Sons 3.63^ 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs 3-S7S 

F.  G.  Minter  3-500 

Prestige  Ac  Co 3-55® 

W.  Johnson  A:  Co..  Ltd. • 3.450 

W.  Smith  3-44» 

, C-  Peek 3.197 

Accepted. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  repairs  and  alterations  to  "Green 
Man. " Jane-street,  and  to  No.  21,  Kichard-street,  Commercial-road, 
E.,  for  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Watkinson,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Eve  Ac  Son,  architects,  10,  Union- 
court.  E.C. 

Taylor  Ac  Son,  59,  Rhodes-st.,  St.  James'-rd.,  Holloway  £424 


LONDON.— For  the  supply  of  a’bout  . 
pitching.  &c.,  for  the  St.  Saviour’s  District  Board 
Aberdeen, 
per  ton. 

A.  & F.  Manuelle £i  «6 

John  Mowlem  A:  Co..  Wesiininster  * i 16 

William  CnffithS 1 iS 

John  Fyfe*  1 16 

• Accepted. 


A'oerdeen  gr.uiite» 


EAST  HAM.— For  the  supply  of  broken  Guernsey  and  Quenast 
graiiuc.  lor  the  Local  board.  .Mr.  Savage,  ouiveyor,  Public 
ulficea,  Wakcneld-sticet,  East  Ham 

Broken  Guernsey  per  yard. 
Delivered  at— 

Romford-rd.  Barkmg-rd.  N.  Woolwich. 


Wm.  Grifliths 

^ni.  Gibbs....... 

A.  Ac  P.  Manuelle,  101, 
Leadenhall-street  *.... 
E.  J.  Van  Praagli  St  Co.. 
Crosby-squaic  

Chas.  M.  Manuelle,  13, 


«7  • 


»5  7 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  Nt^  3 and  4.  Waler-lane,  E.C.,  for 
Messrs.  Kapp  bros.  Mr.  Joon  Groom,  architect.  No.  1,  Broad- 
street-builamgs,  E.C.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Henry  Theobalu. 
No.  87.  hmsbuiy-pavenicnt.  EC.  1— 

U.  Chartens £7i925  I Patman  & Fotheringham..£7,2St 

J.  Alien  Ac  Sons 7,821  | B.  E Nightingale  ...  - 

Stinipsoa  Ac  Co 7.790  1 H.  L.  Holloway 

Kiioy  At  Gayford  7,545  I Mattock  Bros,  (accepted) 

Lawrance  At  Sons 7,203 1 


7.a3& 


LONDON.— For  constructing  new  exits  [at  the  Albert  Rooms. 
Whitneld-stteet.  W.,  as  requiied  by  the  County  Council,  and  lor 
decorations,  lor  Mr.  J.  Wiiidus.  Mr.  J.  G.  Buckle,  architect,  19, 
York  buildings,  W.C.:— 

• A Webber £670  | Laing £665, 


HHCKMONDWIKE  (Yorks.).- For  forning,  draining,  paving, 
Acc..  Louley-street,  lor  the  Local  BoacO,  Mr.  James  Seville,  Sur- 
veyor. Local  Boaid  Urhues,  HecKniondwikei- 
Smith  Ac  Boocock  ..£1.340  o o 1 K. -Naylor  At  Sons  ..  ..£944  0 0 

George  Wilson 1,03711  5 W.  Ck  H.  Uldtoyd, 

Geoige  Hoisiall  ....  1.019  o ol  Heckmondwuce 941  10  0 

Garluiili  Bros 998  o 01  * Accepted. 

George  Whitehead. . 995  0 o| 

[Sueveyot’s  Eiimate,  £1.019-] 


LONDON.  — For  erecting  new  premises,  42.  Great  Titchfield-- 
Stieet.  Mr.  F.  L.  Pelher,  architect,  38,  Monimer-street,  W,  ;— 

A.  A.  Webber  £ii300 

[No  competition.] 


LONDON.— For  decorations  and  repairs,  32,  Leighton-road. 
Kentish  'lown,  for  Mr.  C.  P.  Whiiely,  surveyor,  82,  Queen-street., 
E.C.:— 

Hayward  £100  I A.  A.  Webber  £■75, 

Hobbs  77  I 


KEIGHLEY.- For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  Ate.,  Drewrj-- 
road,  lot  the  School  Board.  Messts.  John  Judson  At  Moure,  ai' 
lecls,  1 and  2.  Burliiigton-chamoers.  Kdgliiey  :— 

Jixcavatiiig.  Masonry,  a., a kriixtaying.— 

1 houias  .vioorc  £1-687  *3  ° 

Carpentry  and  yoincry, —tosios  Si  tonnne  ..  7&7  10  o 

Plastering —Oovt  Si  Ciaric 117  0 0 

Staling.— Wnu  Thornton 15s  o 0 

/’/ii/«ii)ig.r;irff.7a2(«4'.— Joseph  Haitison  ....  17910  0 

/ieatingFngtueenng.—BaiieyaLlaptiim....  320  8 0 

/f ’roKA'/i/-irt-»i  Ani'/iKg.— Wm.  LoogbutluJl  ..  7214  9 

PaiHling.—T.  Petty  38  b 4 

Total 3.266  4 1 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  fitling-up  banking  premises  at. 
7,  W'atetloo-place,  Pall  Mall,  for  Messrs.  W.  Watson  -N  Co.  Mr. 
K..  V.  Stevens,  sutveyor,  18,  Cockspur-sireet.  S-W. 

Drew  At  Cadinan  £1.889  I A.  A.  Webber  (accepted)  £i,798‘ 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  and  repairs.  5t.,Coodge- 
itieet.  W.,  lor  Mr.  T.  Skelton.  Mr.  C.  V.  Stevens,  surveyor:— 

A.  Webber  £763 


LONDON.— For  paving  East  Dulwich  Grove,  Hampton- 
for  the  Camberwell  \estry.  Mr.  O.  S.  Brown.  Si 
Works  Depatlnient,  Vestry  Hall,  Camberwell,  S.E. 


East  Dulwich 
Grove. 

£1.535  o o 
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MILTON  (Derbyshire'. — For  sinking  and  boring  operations  and 
’ elopirg  and  proving  the  >ield  of  water  at  a sice  at  Miltor.  near 

" ■ ' with  the  Swadlincote  and  Ashby- 

ilr.  George  Hodscn,  Engineer. 


Keptoii.  Derbjsii 
de-la-Zouch  Joint  Watei 
Contract  No.  i. 

Vivian  Boring,  Sc 
Etploration  Co.  ..£S,i 
Tnomas  Tilley  & 


John  Thom  £3-614  i- 

Henry  Vickers  ....  i.S79  1 

J.  H.  Vickers 3 *.-5 

B.  Graham  & Sons, 
Huddersfield*  ..  3.175  1 
• Accepted. 


PENARTH  fVVales).— For  relaying  a portion  of  i: 
■setier.  balop-Street.  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Edgar 
C-E.,  Surveyor,  Local  Board  OiHces.  Penatth 
Barnes.  Chaplin,  & 


Escott  & Ford £t^ 

W.  R.  Thome 154  o 1 

Thomas  Kees 151  17  1 

Frank  Ashby  141  g 

Gardner  d:  Happet* 


Co ^ 

E.  H,  Page  

Richard  Smith 

Turner  Bros 

M.  Meazey  Sc  Sons, 

Thomas  Taylor  .... 

• Accepted. 


PENARTH  —For  the  execution  of  orivatc  improTemenl  w 
Archer-road,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr,  Edgar  1.  Evacs,  ' 
Surveyor.  Local  Board  Uflices,  Penarth  - — 

Gardner  dt  Happer- 

lield ;Ct.C34  t 

Thomas  Rees 907 

Frank  Ashley 8^5 


Barnes,  Chaplin,  d: 

Co £;S3  8 r 


Rees  

E.  H.  Page  

Escott  d;  Ford. 
Penartb  (accepted!  • 


PONTYPRIDD. — For  the  erection  of  a church,  close  to  Tylors- 

— 1 — Mr.  _Geo.  E.  Halliday.  architect.  14.  High-street, 

Mr.  John  W.  Rodger,  surveyor.  Caidiif;  — 

■ — ‘cy&Carr  . ,^2587  o o 

S:  Son 2,550  0 o 


Carditf.  Qi 

■Richards  

Davies  Sc  Son  .... 

Williams 

Williams  dc  James 


by  Mr.  John 
.£3.012  10  o I Hatherit 
. 2.665  >2  I Jenkin 


SOUTHAMPTON.— For  additions,  dfc..  to  Oddfellows'  Hall. 
St.  Mary  s-street.  Mr.  Jno.  H.  filizard,  architect.  Castle-I^e, 
Seuthampton  ; — 

W.  H.  Neale  £w>  J9  6 I Wright  & Son,  Vork- 


'G.  Bagshaw 239  19  6 I 

■C.  Harris  ar-  - ' 

Merefidd 2; 

[Architcet'j 


buUdiogi*  £ji2  10 

F.  Walter 234  s 

C.  Klmber  *34  3 

estimate.  £211  lo.J 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J,  W.  B.— F.  W.  (amount  should  have  been  stated). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  tesponslblllcy  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

h-'e  canHOl  UKtUrlaJu  retun  rejected  eammuKicaiiont. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  item^  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals  are  NOP  DESIRED. 

All  communications  rt^rding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITORi  those  relating  to  adveittsemenis 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  net  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

RtgUUrtd  TtUgretfikic  AJdrtts,  'Thk  Builder, 'London. 
CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS.  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  li(ky  words)  or  under 4$.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  adveitlsements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
CLs^ents  co  front  page.  Competitions.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auctleo, 
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Mineral  Statistics. 

X spite  of  official, 
semi-official,  and 
rumoured  pro- 
mises of  improve- 
ment ; in  defiance 
of  questions  asked 
in  the  House  and 
answered  with  a 
craftiness  as 
subtle  as  comfort- 
ig  for  the  time  being  ; and  in  face  of  the 
tterly  unreliable  figures  and  unbusinesslike 
tanner  in  which  certain  portions  of  it  have 
itherto  been  presented  for  public  delecta- 
■on,  the  " Mineral  Statistics  for  1893  " * has 
jppeared  in  the  same  lorm  and  with  the 
□me  faults  as  its  predecessor?.  In 
iriticising  the  statistics  relating  to  1892  we 
ailed  attention  t to  the  absurd  method  of 
omputing  the  quantity  and  value  of  stone 
urned  out  from  quarries  all  over  the  king- 
lorn  from  the  number  of  men  employed  as 
luarrymen,  or,  at  least,  who  styled  them- 
“Ives  as  such  in  the  census  returns.  We 
nd  the  same  ridiculous  error  perpetuated  in 
:ie  returns  now  under  review,  only  that 
rstead  of  being  based  on  that  of  1881 
ley  are  now  calculated  trom  the  1891 
ensus.  There  is  this  difference  also,  that 
1 the  present  returns  the  number  of  "stone 
lerchants  ” is  omitted  ; the  Home  Office  has 
vidently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
3,oco  odd  stone-merchants  in  the  United 
kingdom  are  not  in  future  to.be  regarded  as 
stone-producers”;  yet  many  of  these  are 
Iso  stonemasons  working  in  the  quarry. 

Taking  the  figures  as  they  stand,  we 
bserve  that  the  total  value  of  stone  raised 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1893  was 
,773,743/.,  as  against  8,667,736/.  in  1S92. 
lates  and  slabs  raised  were  valued  at 
025,922/.  in  1892  and  at  1,107,626/.  in 
$93,  thus  showing  a considerable  improve- 
lent.  Adding  the  values  of  stone  and 
late  together,  we  find  that  they  represent 
bout  one-eighth  of  the  total  mineral  pro- 
luce  of  the  country  ; or,  excluding  coal, 
Imost  two-thirds  of  the  total  produce. 
Vs  the  compilers  still  include  gannister, 
hale,  sand,  yellow  clay,  calc  spar, 
hert,  and  other  miscellaneous  items,  in  the 


Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom.  &c.,  for 
le  Year  .1853.”  Prepared  hy  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
fiRes.  London.  4.89^. 
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general  result,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
how  much  stone  was  raised  exclusively  for 
building  purposes.  But  by  a species  of 
analysis  we  are  enabled  to  see  that  the 
quantity  of  Bath  stone  raised  during  the 
year  trom  mines  alone  was  115,421  tons. 
Comparatively  few  Gloucestershire  quarries 
are  stone  mines,  and  only  9S0  tons  are 
recorded;  11,637  tons  are  credited  to 
Svvanage  and  Beer.  ,It  is  impossible  to 
arrive  c.t  the  output  of  Yorkshire,  or  quarries 
in  other  counties,  from  any  particulars  given 
in  the  return.  We  notice  that  several 
which  ought  to  be  included  under 
the  Metalliferous  Mines  Act,  and  thus  find 
their  place  amongst  these  statistics,  are,  lor 
some  inexplicable  reason,  omitted. 

Turning  to  the  production  of  slate  and 
slate  slabs,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  slate 
mines  in  England  and  Wales  only  gave 
145  951  tons,  as  against  293,042  tons  from 
open  works  ; but  whereas  the  former  fetched 
471,154/.,  and  the  latter  only  636,472/.,  it  is 
evident  that  slates  obtained  from  the  mines 
were  as  a whole  much  more  valuable  than 
those  from  open  works.  The  quantity  and 
value  of  roofing  slates  exported  during  the 
year  was  38,739,100,  valued  at  203.729/., 
as  against  48,702,700,  valued  at  264,985/.,  in 
the  previous  year. 

Gypsum  occurs  in  the  counties  of  Cum- 
berland, Derby,  Nottingham,  Stafford,  and 
Westmoreland  (in  rocks  of  Triassic  age),  and 
in  Purbeckian  beds  at  Battle  in  Sussex.  The 
total  amount  raised  in  1S93  was  143,486  tons, 
valued  at  59,369/.,  as  against  147,540  tons  at 
58,227/.  in  the  previous  year.  Here,  again, 
the  Report  is  not  as  explicit  as  it  might  be. 
Gypsum  is  raised  principally  for  the  manu- 
facture of  plaster  of  Paris,  but  the  amount 
used  annually  also  in  the  preparation  of 
Keene’s  and  Parian  cement  and  as 
alabaster  "marble”  is  very  large.  It  might 
net  be  easy  to  separate  the  quantities  used 
for  plaster  and  cement  respectively,  but 
surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  that 
used  as  marble  shall  be  dealt  with  in  a 
different  form.  As  the  return  at  present 
stands,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what 
particular  product  is  responsible  for  the 
reduction  in  quantity  in  last  years  output. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  gypsum  raised  in 
Cumberland  and  W’estmoreland  is  not 
valued  at  such  a high  price  as  in  the  other 
counties  mentioned. 

The  official  method  of  dealing  with  clays 
is  to  separate  those  used  in  the  manufacture 


of  certain  pottery  and  all  cliina-ware,  and 
fire-clay  and  fullers’  earth,  from  those  dug 
for  brick-making  and  the  like.  The  figures 
relating  to  the  last-mentioned  portions,  as 
already  stated,  are  submerged  in  the  muddle 
headed  "Stone,  &c.”  Glancing  at  the 
statistics  relating  to  the  remainder,  we  note 
that  the  compilers  could  easily  have  fur- 
nished separate  items  for  china-clay,  pottery- 
clay,  fire-clay,  and  fullers’  earth  respec- 
tively, but  that  they  have  elected  to  mix 
all  these  products  together  in  the  general 
totals  in  such  a way  as  to  entail  considerable 
trouble  in  understanding  them.  These  totals 
show  that  during  1893  3,065,208  tons,  valued 
at  817,419/.,  were  raised,  as  against  3,103,852 
tons,  at  889,375/.,  in  the  previous  year.  Of 
this  we  estimate  that  about  2,370,000  tons, 
valued  at  430.000/.,  relate  to  fire-clays  in 
1893,  thus  showing  the  greater  comparative 
value  of  the  clays  used  for  other  purposes 
mentioned.  The  term  " pottery  ’’  is  a 
difficult  one  to  comprehend  in  the  light  of 
the  present  method  of  putting  the  figures. 
If  one  restricts  it  to  the  ware  made  from  the 
white  and  greyish  clay  as  raised  in  Devon 
or  Dorset,  as  is  done  apparently  in  the 
returns  before  us,  a totally  erroneous  idea  is 
imparted.  W'e  prefer,  therefore,  to  leave 
that  item  to  take  care  of  itself.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  separate  china-clay  from 
china-stone,  to  which  we  have  no  special 
objection  ; but  the  total  production  of  these 
two  commodities  is  rendered  unintelligible 
by  the  inclusion  of  ‘‘&c.  ’ — whatever  that 
might  refer  to  in  this  case.  What  has 
become  of  the  "china-stone”  raised  in  such 
large  quantities  near  Holyhead,  in  Anglesey  ? 
Surely  the  industry  has  not  died  out ; we 
saw  it  in  full  working-order  only  a few  years 
since.  Are  we  to  understand,  also,  that 
none  of  tliese  clay  products  are  obtained 
from  open  works  in  Ireland? 

The  quantity  of  "ochre,  umber,  &c.,” 
raised  in  1893,  was  10,534  tons,  valued  at 
13,880/.  ; in  the  previous  year  12,131  tons  at 
16,782/.  \/ere  returned.  The  greater  part  of 
this  was  obtained  from  open  works  in  the 
counties  of  Devon,  Gloucester,  and  Somerset, 
but  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  production 
was  raised  from  mines  in  Anglesey  and 
Somersetshire.  The  return  states  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  ochre  is  deposited  by 
the  ferruginous  water  from  copper  precipita- 
tion pits,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  in  shallow  ponds. 

The  statistics  relating  to  arsenic  refer  to 
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aiatnious  acid,  or  white  oxide  <it  rtrsen.c 
(crude  and  refined);  much  of  it  is  a by-product 
nbiained  in  preparing  the  tin  and  copper 
ores  of  Cornwall  and  Devon.  5,976  tons, 
valued  at  57,694/.,  were  returned  for  1893. 
Arsenical  pyrite  is  sold  to  works  principally 
in  the  two  counties  last  mentioned,  for  tlie 
manufacture  of  white  arsenic.  The  quantity 
obtained  in  1893  was  3,036  tons,  valued  at 
2,948/. 

Fluor  spar  is  found  in  the  counties  of 
Cornwall,  Derby,  and  Durham.  It  is  used 
as  a species  of  polished  " marble,”  especially 
in  Derbyshire,  but  is  also  employed  as  a 
flux  in  various  metallurgical  operations,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  In 

1893,  -15  tons,  valued  at  161/.,  were  re- 
turned. Here,  again,  the  compilers  might 
have  indicated  the  proportion  made  into 
*'  Blue  John  ” goods. 

The  various  other  minerals  raised  are  not 
of  special  interest  to  us,  and  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  noted. 

The  production  of  minerals  and  certain 
metals  in  the  British  colonies  and  posses- 
sions is  referred  to  in  an  appendix.  We 
observe  from  this  that  in  1892  no  fewer  than 
280,053  tons  of  stone,  dressed  and  in  the 
rough,  valued  at  164,835/.,  are  credited  to 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  though  how  much 
appertains  to  each  island  does  not  appear. 
The  figures  mostly  refer,  of  course,  to  road- 
metal  and  the  like  from  St.  Sampson’s.  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  slight  increase  in 
the  trade,  for  in  1891  the  stone  exported 
only  amounted  to  131,088/.  The  circum- 
stance that  a work  published  well  into 

1894,  and  referring  to  1893.  should  not  be 
able  to  give  any  later  statistics  in  regard  to 
the  Channel  Islands'  trade  than  those  relating 
to  1892  [which  statistics,  we  note,  are  taken 
from  ihe  “Annual  Statistics  of  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  1893'’),  is  a striking 
commentary  on  the  influence  of  “red-tape." 
The  authorities  in  Guernsey,  as  we  know 
from  experience,  would  be  glad  to  supply 
the  information  up-to-date  gratuitously,  on 
the  expenditure  ol  a penny  postage-stamp 
and  the  trouble  of  writing  a letter. 

They  seem  to  take  considerable  care  in 
Ceylon  in  compiling  mineral  statistics  re- 
lating to  the  island.  For  in.stance,  the 
blocks  of  “Cabook  ’ building-stone  have 
actually  been  counted ; theynumber3,372,5oo, 
and  were  valued  at  9,358/.,  in  1892.  The 
number  of  “ cubes ’’ ot  granite  raised  in  the 
same  year  came  to  7,033,  and  were  valued  at 
3,165/.  We  wonder  that  the  excellent 
manner  of  setting  forth  the  products  of 
Queensland  should  be  retained  in  the  Home 
Office  publication  belure  us.  We  read  that 
during  1S92  60  ozs.  of  marble,  1,600  ozs.  of 
sandstone,  and  so  many  ozs.  of  bluestone, 
freestone,  limestone,  and  porphyry  were 
raised  ; when  we  see  that  marble  in  (Jueens- 
land,  according  to  this  official  return,  is 
valued  at  2/.  per  oz..  and  that  freestone 
fetches  more  than  3s.  per  oz..  we  begin  to 
get  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  building  in  the 
colony.(!)  The  HomeOfficeisevidentlyjealous 
of  the  superiority  of  the  methods  adopted  by 
the  compilers  of  the  mineral  statistics  of 
Canada.  That  colony,.^  like  the  United 
States,  publishes  figures  which  may  be 
comprehended  at  a glance ; thus  the 
quantity  and  value  of  bricks,  cement, 
grindstones,  tiles,  iS:c.,  are  given  in  the 
Canadian  annual  returns.  This  proved  too 
much  for  the  authorities  at  Whitehall, 
who  note  that  “In  order  to  make  the 
Canadian  statistics  agree  with  the  system 
adopted  in  other  Colonies  these  products 
are  omitted” — />.,  in  the  publication  before 
us.  If  they  are  to  be  excluded  because 
they  are  manufactured  products,  let  that 
system  pervade  the  whole  of  the  returns. 
Slate  slabs,  for  instance,  are  as  much 
manufactured  articles  as  are  bricks,  tiles,  and 
many  other  things  we  could  point  out  in  the 
return  under  review.  Adopting  the  method 
pursued  with  reference  to  Canada,  these 
manufactured  products  ought  not  to  appear 
in  the  mineral  statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  We  note  that  purified  asphalt 
from  Trinidad  to  the  extent  of  9,409  tons,  j 


valucu  at  iS,8i8/.  m 1892,  la  inciuocd  ; the 
raw'  asphalt,  102,816  tons,  was  valued  at 
102.813/.  fhe  same  year. 

We  have  no  desire,  however,  to  continue 
the  criticism  ; more  t!>an  enough  has  already 
been  said  to  show  that  before  our  annual 
“Mineial  Stati.stics”  can  be  of  any  real 
use,  they  will  have  to  be  presented 
in  a totally  different  manner,  in  much 
more  minute  detail,  and  more  carefully 
edited.  We  know  perfectly  well  that 
certain  particulars  are  not  perm'tted  to  be 
given  by  Act  of  Parliament;  we  know 
also  that  in  some  cases  it  is  not  compulsory 
on  producers  to  furnish  the  authorities  with 
figures  as  to  quantity  and  value  of  minerals 
raised.  But,  leaving  these  difficulties  out  of 
the  question,  and  speaking  only  with 
reference  to  what  statistics  are  available  and 
may  be  published,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  given 
in  the  worst  form  it  is  possible  to  devise, 
and  in  certain  cases,  apparently,  with  the 
deliberate  desire  to  confuse  the  reader. 
Finally,  let  us  remind  the  Home  Office  that 
“coal  ' and  “iron"  are  no  more  deserving 
ot  selection  for  special  attention  than  the 
other  minerals  mentioned  in  the  Report:  a 
w’ork  professing  to  give  an  account  of  the 
value  and  quantity  of  all  minerals  raised  in 
this,  or  any  other  country,  should  deal  with 
each  mineral  impartially. 

1 ■»  I 

HISTORY  OF  PAINTED  GL.ASS. 

R.  \\  ESTLAKE  has  at  last  con- 
cluded, by  the  issue  of  the  fourth 
volume,  the  excellent  history* 
of  the  art  of  stained  glass  to 
which  he  has  long  devoted  himself.  We 
use  the  expression  “stained  glass,”  which 
has  come  by  association  and  long  use 
to  have  a kind  of  special  and  picturesque 
signification,  and  which,  moreover,  appears 
to  us  the  more  correct  one:  and  we  do  not 
see  why  Mr.  Westlake  prefers  the  expression 
“painted  glass,”  which  has  not  been  con- 
secrated by  usage,  and  which  is  so  far  from 
being  true  in  fact  that,  although  there  is 
painting  on  glass,  in  the  detail  of  even  the 
best  periods  of  work,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  in  a general  way  the  less  painting  there 
is  the  better  is  the  work,  and  that  which  is 
entirely  and  literally  painted  glass  is  exactly 
what  those  who  best  understand  the  art  wish 
to  see  the  least  of.  Why  then  adopt  the 
term  “ painted  glass  ? " 

Mr.  Westlake's  book  is,  however,  as  he 
carefully  discriminates  on  the  title-page,  not 
a history  of  painted  glass,  but  “ of  design  in 
painted  glass it  is  the  artist  rather  than 
the  material  that  we  are  concerned  with, 
though  we  have  to  consider  the  design  as 
influenced  by  or  suited  to  the  materials. 

Mr.  Westlake's  new  volume  brings  us 
to  the  Renaissance  period,  and  the  transition 
from  Mediaeval  to  Renaissance  design,  which 
did  not  happen  all  at  once,  nor  entirely  pari 
passu  with  the  change  in  architectural  style. 
This  was  natural  enough  in  the  case  of 
an  artistic  medium  which  is  so  stubborn  as 
stained  glass,  so  much  hampered  by 
technical  conditions.  A new  habit  of  treat- 
ment could  not  be  evolved  at  once  for  such 
a material.  The  most  marked  characteristic, 
Mr.  Westlake  observes,  of  early  sixteenth- 
century  design,  in  certain  instances,  was  the 
abandonment  of  canopies,  which  the  author 
suggests  may  have  been  due  to  an  invasion 
of  realistic  feeling  -“Abel  was  not  killed  in 
a centre  of  canopy  work,”  &c.  It  is  hardly 
necessary,  however,  to  imagine  so  philo- 
sophical a motive.  The  constant  tendency 
to  change,  to  try  new  experiments  in  style, 
in  the  Mediaeval  period,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  abandonment  of 
a form  of  detail  which  had  been 
worked  for  some  time,  and  presented 
no  further  capability  of  development.  As 
the  author  truly  observes,  however,  a decora- 
tive framework  between  the  figure  and  the 
margin  of  the  window  is  a desirable  element 


• “A  Hi'torj' of  Design  in  Painted  Glass.  By  N.  H.  J. 
Westlake,  f Vol.  IV.  James  Parker  & Co-,  London 
ard  Oxford.  1254. 


in  stained  glass  design,  and  wliere  nothing 
was  substituted  for  the  canopy  the  result 
was  a loss.  .Another  characteristic  of  the 
period  which  is  noted  is  the  comparative 
abandonment  of  outline  as  a means  of  deline- 
ating the  figure,  at  least  as  the  main  means,, 
and  the  use  of  more  elaborate  modelling  and 
shadowing  ; in  so  doing  running  the  risk  06 
destroying  one  (»f  the  greatest  beauties  ot 
the  material — its  transhicence^ — and  substitu- 
ting, in  many  portions  of  the  work  at  alb 
events,  an  opaque  surface-colour,  which 
would  decay  and  peel  off  in  lime,  for  a trans- 
lucent tint  embodied  in  the  glass.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  is  rather  surprised  to  find' 
the  author,  a page  or  two  further  on,  getting 
enthusiastic  over  the  beautiful  effects  to  be 
got  with  enamel  colours,  and  wishing,  no\\r 
that  domestic  glass  is  coming  in,  that  some 
specialist  would  take  up  and  revive  this  class 
of  work.  We  cannot  much  sympathise  with' 
this  wish.  The  true  art  of  stained  glass  lies 
in  translucent  coloured  glass,  not  in  painting 
in  semi-transparent  colours  on  white  glass; 
and  one  may  just  as  well  have  the  true  art  ii> 
the  house  as  in  the  church. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  designs 
of  which  illustrations  are  given  in  the  book, 
are  those  from  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
at  Basingstoke.  These  designs  have  been 
ascribed  both  to  Flemish  and  to  French' 
artists;  Mr.  Westlake  is  of  opinion  that  they 
are  probably  by  English  artists.  Both  Lord 
Sandys  and  Bishop  Fox,  he  states,  were 
interested  in  the  Basingstoke  chapel. 

“ Bishop  Fox  had  entrusted  such  important 
works  as  those  at  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
to  the  King's  glasyers,  Flower  <S:  Hone,  ot 
Soutliwark  (the  latter  of  whom  did  the 
Hampton  Court  \vork);  it  seems  to  me„ 
therefore,  hardly  probable  that  he  would  I 
have  gone  abroad  for  that  in  the  chapel  at 
Basingstoke."  Fig.  i shows  a canopy  from, 
the  chapel,  which  is  an  interesting  example  oh  1 
Gothic  feeling  in  work  of  this  kind,  carried  I 
out  with  Classic  details.  The  three-centred  I 
arch  in  the  lower  part  of  the  composition, 
though  not  pointed,  seems  like  a survival 
of  the  Tudor  form  of  arch  ; and  the  pinnacles- 
above  have  a decided  Gothic  appearance, 
though  the  detail  is  mainly  Classical — not 
entirely  so,  for  it  will  be  observed  tliat  the 
pointed  ogee  arch  occurs  on  the  front  of  the' 
pinnacles.  The  figure  of  St.  Peter  (fig.  2) 
from  a window  in  the  same  chapel,  with  its  : 
fine  and  expressive  head,  is  much  less. 
Medimval  in  appearance  ; but  if  there  were 
any  foreign  influence  in  it,  it  suggests  Italy 
rather  than  France  or  Belgium.  As  in  fig.  i,  the- : 
lead  lines  are  very  boldly  and  freely  treated, 
and  not  on  any  fixed  system  as  to  following, 
the  lines  of  the  design,  though  they  are  more- 
consistently  treated  in  tliis  respect  than  in 
fig.  I,  where,  as  will  be  observed,  some  of 
the  leads  Follow  the  lines  of  the  design*) 
(rather  roughly),  while  the  lower  horizontal  : 
bar  entirely  ignores  the  design,  and  cuts  ■ 
straight  through  the  arch.  Fig.  3 is  a piecei|' 
of  ornament  from  the  same  chapel  at  Basing- 
stoke ; and  here,  in  spite  of  the  symmetrical  I 
character  of  the  design,  a great  deal  of  the  ■ 
Mediaeval  element  is  perceptible;  indeedit 
would  be  almost  difficult  to  decide,  from  the-  : 
style  of  the  design,  whether  this  had  come  ' 
out  of  a Renaissance  or  a Late  Mediaeval;  ' 
window. 

As  to  the  interesting  question — Who  were- 
the  real  designers  of  these  and  other 
windows  of  the  period  ? — Mr.  Westlake  has 
something  to  say,  but  only  >n  a doubtful  and* 
suggestive  manner.  Certain  artists  are  men- 
tioned in  deeds  relating  to  various  windows, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  they  at  least  executed- 
the  cartoons,  but  which  design  each  was  to  do- 
the  author  admits  is  a somewhat  fruitless 
inquiry,  without  more  evidence  on  the  subject 
than  we  can  ever  get  now.  He  adds,  “ that 
the  contractors  for  the  windows  had  not  great 
scruples,  nor  a great  sense  of  artistic  pro- 
prieties, is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  character  of  the  Messengers  and  their 
canopies  is  often  discordant  *,  both  with 
each  other  and  with  the  accompanying  sub- 

• This  is  in  referen.:«  to  the  King's  Colleg.'i  windoiMk 
especiallj-. 
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Fig. 


—A  Canopy  from  the  Holy  Ghost  Chapel, 
Basingstoke. 


Fig. 


. — St.  Peter,  from  the  Agony  in  the  Carden,  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  Chapel,  Basingstoke. 


lects  and  ornament  surrounding  it,  and  are  of  Mediaeval  architecture  of  which  St.  | it  crosses  and  interferes  with  the  rnain  lines 
frequently  repeated;  for  example,  those  in  1 Eustache  is  itself  a type;  for  it  will  be  ' of  the  design  it  is  impossible  to  forget  it; 
;he  centre  light  of  the  seventh  window  on  : observed  that  while  the  tracery  in  front  of ' and  by  far  the  most  artistic  treatment  is  to 
;he  north  side  are  discordant  with  the  ] the  window  design  is  a reminiscence  of  make  it  encase  and  outline  the  design  after 
subjects  flanking  them,  which  contain  I Flamboyant  form,  the  design  of  the  window  | the  manner  of  cloisonnb.  1 his  is  one  of  the 

'figures  and  ornaments  with  earlier  wo/fz//.’’ ! is  frankly  and  entirely  Renaissance.  In  its  figures  from  the  window  set  up  in  honour 

In  short,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  I perspective  treatment  of  the  architecture  it  of  Henry  ^ H-  of  England,  of  which  Mr. 
carrying  out  of  stained -glass  windows  ! is  entirely  in  controversion  of  the  proper  Westlake  gives  also  a complete  illustration, 
k’as  at  the  period  in  question  as  much  a j spirit  of  stained-glass  design  ; yet  it  is  un-  It  is  a four-light  window,  the  lower  compart- 
business  affair  as  in  too  many  cases  [ questionably  an  interesting  work,  and  there  ' ments  of  which  show  two  three-centred  aiches 
iit  is  now  ; a subject  on  which  we  may  have  qs  a certain  dignity  and  spaciousness  of  (like  that  in  fig.  i)  crossing  the  mullion  and 
more  to  say  in  a future  number.  Elsewhere  1 effect  imparted  to  it  by  the  comparatively  | extending  oyer  two  compartments.  The 
iMr.  Westlake  observes,  “ my  own  ideas  are  j small  scale  of  the  figures,  which  seem  sub-  effect  of  this  is  not  very  good,  more  especially 
'decidedly  that  the  glasyer  was  the  composer,  ; ordinate  to  the  architectural  background,  as  the  single  figures  in  the  lower  portion  ol 
land  even  the  inventor,  of  some  of  the  best  | instead  of  forming,  as  is  usual  in  Mediajval  each  compartment  are  separate  and  uncon- 

iancient  examples;  generally  speaking,  he  windows,  the  principal  and  central  objects  to  nected  designs,  and  there  is  therefore  no 

Ihad  to  supply  the  ‘ vidimus  ’ or  cartoon,  but  i which  the  architectural  accessories  form  only  cesthetic  propriety  in  connecting  them  in 
|in  the  decline  of  Art  he  may  have  been  ! the  framework.  As  to  these  windows  Mr.  coupled  groups  by  the  architectural  back- 
imerely  a copyist  and  ultimately  a contractor."  j Westlake  remarks  *' tliough  the  work  is  late,  ground,  while  the  mullion  cutting  through 
The  same  subject  is  touched  upon  in  the  I and  the  designing  of  the  figures  less  meritori-  the  centre  of  the  arch  has  a very  harsh  effect, 
[course  of  the  chapter  on  the  late  stained- ' ous  than  in  some  works  of  earlier  date,  I know  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  same 
iglass'  of  France,  in  reference  to  certain  j of  none  more  carefully  considered  in  regard  harmony  between  the  technical  construction 
'windows  by  Laurence  Fauconnier  in  the  to  the  building  in  which  it  was  to  be  and  the  design  which  is  shown  in  the  St. 

I Church  of  St.  Bonnet  at  Bourges,  who  is  also  I placed  ” : and  in  this  we  cannot  but  concur.  1 George  figure  with  its  leading,  had  been 
I supposed  to  have  done  the  windows  at  the  [ One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  aiso  carried  out  in  regard  to  the  archi- 

the  book  is  that  devoted  to  Flanders  and  tectural  lines  of  the  whole  window,  which 
Holland  and  Germany.  It  is  true  that  if  the ; nevertheless  is  a fine  work  in  the  main, 
colouring  of  the  designs  were  given  one  German  glass,  Mr.  Westlake  observes,  is 
might  look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view,  | characteristically  German;  even  when  the 

but  in  force  and  originality  of  mere  design  designs  came  from  foreign  sources  they  were 

there  is  much  that  is  very  remarkable  in  the  immediately  stamped  with  the  peculiar 

latestained-glass  artof the  LowCountries  and  , German  idiosyncrasy.  And  one  of  the 

Germany.  The  " St.  George,"  from  Antwerp  German  practices,  and  a very  questionable 

Cathedral  (fig.  5),  is  a notable  example  of  one,  was  that  of  canning  the  subject  all  over 

■hat  may  be  termed  entirely  Gothic  feeling  the  window  independently  of  the  mullions, 


I Chateau  d’Ecouen  of  the  same  date,  1 544  ; a 
I date  which  is  inscribed,  with  the  artist's 
I initials,  on  a shield  in  one  of  the  windows  at 
I Bourges,  of  wliich  an  illustration  is  given. 
]5ut  Mr.  Westlake  points  out,  what  is  indeed 
obvious  from  the  two  illustrations  given,  that 
there  is  no  similarity  of  style  between  the 
two,  as  far  as  design  is  concerned,  and  that 
if,  as  seems  probable,  Fauconnier  executed 
them  both,  he  was  the  executant  only,  not 
the  designer.  Yet  no  name  save  his  is 
recorded  in  connexion  with  them.  The 


Several  curious  examples  of  this  are  given 
among  the  illustrations.  As  to  the  other 
qualities  which  belong  peculiarly  to  German 
work  in  regard  to  style  and  manner  of 
design,  there  could  not  well  be  a more 
thoroughly  characteristic  specimen  than  is 
furnished  by  the  illustration  of  the  window 


in  a window  which  is  nevertheless  Renais- 
sance in  date ; it  is  Gothic,  that  is  to  say,  in 
conclusion  is  that  things  were  possibly  not  i its  dovvnrightness  and  earnestness  of  ex- 
so  very  different  then  from  what  they  are  in  [ pression,  and  the  absence  of  anything  like 
the  present  day.  ; studied  effect  of  attitude,  and  also  in  its  rather 

The  chapter  on  French  work  contains  -3.  itaive  drawing.  Ihe  severe  precision  with 
great  number  of  interesting  examples,  from  I which  the  lead-lines  follow  and  outline  all  . , , /-s  <•  j 4 

which  we  give  one,  from  the  original  en- ' the  figure  is  also  noticeable,  and  is  to  our  now  in  Trinity  College  Chapel,  O.xford,  ol 
graving,  that  of  a window  in  St.  Eustache  ] thinking  a fine  point  in  the  design,  for  we  [which  we  give  a reduced  copy  (fig.  6),  and 

(fig.  4).*  This  is  a curious  example  of  that  1 have  not  much  sympathy  with  the  theory  of  Uvhich,  in  spite  of  its  present  ecclesiastical 

conflict  between  Renaissance  and  the  remains  j affecting  to  disregard  the  lead-lines  and  take  position,  is  really  a piece  of  German  or 

I Uhem  only  as  necessary  technical  incidents  j Swiss  cliamber-glass,  and  is  included  by 

I * Of  the  illustrations  accompanying  this  article,  figs.  4 ! not  affecting  the  picture.  The  leading  is  far . Mr.  Westlake  under  the  heading  of  secular 
I ami  5 arefrorn  the  blocksused  in  thebook.  and  lent  by  the  jtoo  prominent  an  incident  in  a stained-glass  painted  glass.”  There  is  an  utter  want  of 
“ "‘"'''Iwindowlobegotridof  m that  way  ; where  ! refinement  and  grace  in  this;  and  yet  this 
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— e.g.,  in  the  case  of  raised  hands,  so  that 
we  are  brought  to  origiiics  of  written 

speech.  These  picto-graphic  symbols  occur 
not  only  on  Cretan  but  on  Egyptian  and 
Hittite  monuments,  and  it  is,  of  course,  from 
the  Egyptian  instances  that  chronological 
data  arise.  Out  of  this  picto-graphic 
system  arose,  as  the  diagram  clearly 
showed,  a linear  system  such  as  Mr. 
Petrie  has  discovered  on  iEgean  potteiy, 
and  which  survived  down  to  late  times  in 
the  Cypriote  writing.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Evans  made  the  interesting  remark  that  the 
picto-grap’iic  system  survived  to  late  times 
in  the  well  - known  magistrate’s  marks  -on 
coins — e.g.y  a magistrate  whose  name  is 
Leon,  signs  with  an  actual  lion’s  head.  No- 
where is,  according  to  Mr.  Evans,  the 
development  from  picto-graphic  to  linear 
more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  where  the  picto-graphic  bull’s  head 
yields  the  letter  Aleph  itself,  the  Hebrew 
for  bull.  The  picto-graphic  eye  gives  the 
“ circle  ” or  “ double  circle  " Am—  itself 
the  Hebrew  for  eye,  and  so  on  in 
many  examples.  These  picto-graphic  and 
linear  symbols,  closely  related,  occur 
in  monuments  hitherto  known  as  Myceneean, 
and  which  we  may  henceforth  have  to  call 
Cretan.  And  here  comes  in  the  last 
step  of  Mr.  Evans’  argument,  Who 
are  the  primitive  dwellers  in  Crete,  the 
Eteokretes  ? Who  were  these  intermediaries 
between  Egypt  and  Semitic  lands  to  whom 
Mycenae  owed  her  splendour,  and  to  whom 
the  whole  Mediterranean  basin  owed  the 
beginning  of  its  culture  ? None  other, 
according  to  Mr.  Evans,  than  the  Philistines, 
our  liousehold  word  for  the  uncultured.  The 
first  smile  is  irrepressible,  but  as  soon  as  the 
full  facts  are  before  us  in  the  Hellenic 
Journal  we  hope  to  return  to  this  curious 
paradox. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Archteo- 
logical  Society  Professor  Curtins  read 
a paper  containing  a new  explanation  of  that 
old  standing  crux,  the  central  slab  of  the 
east  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Archceologists 
are  divided  on  this  subject  into  two 
camps.  The  conservatives,  and  among  them 
the  British  Museum  authorities,  still  hold 
to  the  old  view  • — recently  revived  with 
fresh  arguments  by  Dr.  Furtwangler — 
that  the  scene  Tepresented  is  the  offering 
of  the  peplos.  The  younger  school,  headed 
by  Dr.  Waldstein,  noted,  and  rightly, 
that  the  supposed  peplos  group  balanced  in 
structure,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  in  sub- 
ject, the  group  of  maidens  presenting  the 
diphroi  or  seats,  a ceremony  preparatory  to 
the  Theoxenia,  the  banquet  of  the  assembled 
gods.  Their  premiss  was  just  ; but  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  it,  that  the  scene 
represented  a priest  deposing  his  outer 
garment  preliminary  to  sacrifice,  was  in- 
adequate and  very  doubtful.  Professor 
Curtins  makes  a suggestion,  that  binds 
the  slabs  into  one  significant  whole  relative 
to  the  Theoxenia.  He  holds  that  the 
priest  receives  the  huge  folded  carpet, 
“ strewn  ” for  the  banquet.  A boy  might 
well  bring  this,  whereas  he  would  scarcely 
bring  the  peplos  woven  by  the  maidens  for 
the  Maiden.  The  (rrpwdtc,  the  strewing  of 
the  carpet,  was  as  much  a part  of  the  cere- 
mony as  the  setting  of  the  seats.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  this  suggestion  is 
received. 


■Ge)ntan  or  Swiss  Chamber  Class^  now  in  Trinily  CoIIeyc  Chapel  Oxford. 


jig  burly  figure,  with  its  sumptuously- 
eathered  cap,  has  a kind  of  lusty  bravura 
ibout  it  the  force  of  which  is  undeniable  ; 
ind  the  bold  free  ornamental  work  forming 
he  background  is  remai'kably  effective. 

We  add  some 


NOTES. 

T the  meeting,  last  August,  of  the 
British  Association  (at  Oxford),  Mr. 
Arthur  Evans  gave  some  account 

of  his  discoveries  in  Crete,  and  at 

the  meeting  of  the  Hellenic  Society  on 
Monday  Mr.  Evans  read  a further  paper  on  the 
subject,  fully  illustrated  by  diagrams.  Both 


bits  of  border  pattern 
i smaller 

Fig.  7 represents  two  borders  from  .St. 
Peter’s,  Cologne ; figs.  8 and  9 are  from 
Grande  Andelays,  France,  very  different, 
however,  in  character  (their  dates  are  not 
given),  fig.  8 being  distinctly  Renaissance, 
while  fig.  9,  though  with  a Renaissance 
border,  is  decidedly  Gothic  in  the  character 
of  the  inner  surface  ornament. 

The  book  of  which  this  volume  is  the-con- 
clusion  forms  a most  valuable  repertory  of 
information  on  the  beautiful  and  interesting 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  not  only  in  the 
shape  of  historical  data,  but  from  the 
immense  number  of  illustrations  of  design 
of  all  styles  and  dates,  and  representing 
every  locality  w’here  stained  glass  of  import- 
The  leading  element 


illustrations. 


he  and  his  audience  suffered  from  the  inevit- 
able fact  that  his  deductions  were  based  on 
a mass  of  minute  detail,  difficult  to  set 
forth  in  any  sort  of  popularly-intelligible 
form,  even  to  a comparatively  expert 
audience.  We  shall  reserve  all  detailed 
criticism  till  the  facts  are  published,  and 
content  ourselves  with  the  broad  statement 
of  a theory  w’hich,  if  it  prove  sound,  will 
revolutionise  not  only  the  whole  history  of 
the  primitive  civilisation  of  the  /Egean,  and 
with  it  that  of  “Mycenx”  art,  but  also  in- 
cidentally may  solve  the  problem  of  the  early 
relation  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  the 
apparently  remoter  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet.  Crete  is  the  central 
point  of  Mr.  Evans’s  investigations,  and  oddly 
enough  he  was  there  substantially  helped  by 
a modern  superstition.  The  women  of  Crete 
collect  and  wear  as  charms  (milkstones), 
ancient  gems  on  which  are  found  certain 
picto-graphic  symbols.  Even  when  he 
could  not  prevail  on  the  owners  to 
sell  these,  he  was  able  to  take  impres- 
sions, reproductions  of  which  he  laid 
before  the  Society.  These  picto-graphic 


ance  is  to  be  found, 
of  colour  is  of  course  wanting,  but  the  effect 
of  that,  as  all  stained-glass  artists  have  long 
recognised,  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  give 


WE  have  referred  to  the  unfortunate  con- 
troversy at  Berlin  as  to  Herr  Wallot 
holding  one  of  this  year's  “large”  gold 
medals  for  his  design  for  the  Imperial 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  was  exhibited 
at  the  Salon.  The  list  of  awards  has  now 
been  published,  and  we  actually  find  that  the 
lady  painter  of  small  ability,  who  chances  to 
be  a Court  favourite,  has  the  distinction  the 
Berlin  artists  intended  for  Herr  Wallot. 
The  names  of  the  “large”  gold  medallists 
are  Professor  Koner,  Sehor  Villegas,  and 
Madame  Parlaghi.  Among  the  recipients  of 
[“small”  gold  medals  are  Professor  Wallot 
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and  Professor  Schwechten.  The  latter  is 
the  architect  of  the  Emperor  William 
Memorial  Church.  The  Society  of  Artists 
have  at  once  elected  Herr  Wallot  an 
honorary  member,  as  a sign  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  work.  It  is  understood  tliat 
Herr  Wallot  leaves  for  Dresden,  to  take  the 
professorial  chair  he  has  accepted,  directly 
after  the  opening  of  the  Imperial  Houses  of 
Parliament. 


A GL.\SGOW  correspondent,  in  a letter 
l\.  which  is  too  long  to  publish  (as  much 
of  it  is  not  to  the  point),  complains  of  the 
obsen.’ation  in  Mr.  Penrose’s  recent  address 
at  the  Institute,  that  Cockerell  was  the  only 
architect  except  Schinkel  who  had  made  any 
success  in  the  application  of  Greek  architec- 
ture to  modern  buildings.  He  instances 
Playfair’s  Royal  Institution  at  Edinburgh  ; 
and  that  no  doubt  is  a fair  example,  and  a 
very  successful  and  fine  design  of  its  type. 
Hamilton’s  fragment  of  a Parthenon,  on  tlie 
Calton  Hill,  and  the  Burns  Monument,  are, 
however,  mere  copies.  Our  correspondent 
proceeds  to  instance  the  late  Mr.  Thomson, 
of  Glasgow,  but  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
period  of  which  Mr.  Penrose  was  speaking ; 
and,  moreover,  his  works  could  hardly  be 
called  Greek  design  in  the  same  sense  as 
those  of  Cockerell,  Schinkel,  and  Playfair; 
they  were  rather  a neo-Greek  evolved  by 
himself ; nor  do  we  think  they  will  per- 
manently command  the  degree  of  admiration 
once  bestow'ed  upon  them.  Playfair,  how- 
ever, had  certainly  a claim  to  recognition  in 
connexion  with  the  subject. 


The  London  County  Council  have  passed 
a resolution  which  is  as  tyrannical  as  it 
is  foolish  : it  is  that  every  officer  and  work- 
man in  the  employment  of  the  Council 
should  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  Council’s 
service,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  take 
any  private  business  or  paid  employment. 
The  matter  arose  because  some  of  the 
gardeners  of  the  Council  work  for  private 
employers  after  their  day’s  work  is  done.  It 
is  not  contended  that  any  of  the  officers  or 
workmen  of  the  Council  employ  the 
time  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Council 
in  the  service  of  others.  But  the  Council 
object  to  men  using  their  leisure  to 
increase  their  earnings.  If,  said  Mr.  Stuart, 
the  Council  allowed  their  men  who  worked 
eight  hours  to  compete  with  other  men  by 
doing  additional  work  outside  the  Council’s 
service,  they  would  defeat  the  principal 
object  of  giving  shorter  hours  and  better 
pay  to  their  men.  This  motion  is  an 
endeavour  to  carry  the  dominion  or  master- 
ship of  the  Council  into  the  homes  of  its 
workmen  and  officers.  According  to  this 
resolution,  if  a painter  in  the  employment 
of  the  Council  tried  to  make  something  extra 
by  painting  his  poorer  neighbour’s  room  on  a 
summer  evening,  he  would  be  liable  to  some 
kind  of  punishment.  This  is  as  tyrannical  as 
it  would  be  for  the  Council  to  interfere 
with  the  amusements  of  its  employes.  It  is 
an  absolute  attempt  to  prevent  men  from 
bettering  their  condition,  which  is  essential 
to  a wholesome  state  of  society.  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  incentive  to 
idleness.  As  to  its  folly  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  even  with  an  army  of  inspectors 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Council  to 
know  generally  how  their  officers  or  work- 
men employed  their  time  when  they  were 
miles — it  may  be — away  from  the  work  of 
the  day.  That  this  policy  will  introduce  a 
system  of  espionage,  by  which  some  bad 
men  will  seek  to  pry  into  their  neighbour’s 
affairs  in  order  to  obtain  their  dismissal  or 
levy  blackmail,  we  cannot  doubt.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  Council  will,  as  soon  as 
possible,  have  the  sense  to  cancel  this  un- 
fortunate motion. 


■\  T R.  LEANTXG,  who  is  well  known  to 
iVl  many  of  our  professional  readers,  in 
a h tter  in  the  Times  this  week,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  candidates 


at  the  recent  School  Board  Election  advo- 
cated the  direct  employment,  when  possible, 
of  labour  by  the  Board,  and  he  urged  that 
such  a step  as  this  would  tend  to  raise  the 
rate  for  School  Board  e.xpenses.  We  do  not 
think  much  alarm  need  be  felt  on  this  score, 
for  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  School 
Board  to  establish  a Works  Department  as 
the  I.ondon  County  Council  have  done.  The 
amount  of  their  building  operations  is  not 
sufficiently  large  for  such  a department, 
and  it  is  such  scattered  work  that  it  can 
probably  be  done  cheaper  by  local  contrac- 
tors under  thoroughly  careful  supervision. 
We  should  certainly  have  been  glad  if  can- 
didates for  the  Board  had  given  their  views 
more  largely  on  the  subject  of  the  buildings 
of  the  Board  ; but  these  practical  questions 
have  been  largely  lost  sight  of  in  the  din  of 
religious  controversy.  Mr.  Leaning  makes 
also  several  points  against  the  ne%v  system 
of  the  County  Council  in  conducting  their 
own  works  and  not  employing  a contractor  ; 
but  it  would  require  a very  long  and  close 
investigation  ol  figures,  and  ot  the  work 
done,  to  estimate  with  any  certainty  the 
success  or  failure  of  this  new  departure. 


A VERBATIM  report  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  cement 
manufacturers  [to  which  we  alluded  in 
“Notes”  in  our  two  last  issues)  has  now 
reached  us.  It  is  somewhat  curious  reading. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  nominally  to 
form  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a stop  to  the  adulteration  of  Portland 
cement,  but  really  it  was  to  induce  cement 
manufacturers,  if  possible,  to  sign  a statutory 
declaration  that  they  had  not — to  put  it  in 
plain  English — at  any  time  added  any  mate- 
rial to  their  cement-clinker  or  cement.  The 
declaration,  it  will  be  observed,  is  merely 
retrospective;  it  does  not  bind  the  signatories 
as  to  their  future  conduct.  This  is  certainly 
a strange  feature  ; for  if  there  be  any  virtue 
in  so  forcibly  disclaiming  “adulteration”  m 
past  years,  surely  it  is  advisable  to  take  an 
equally  forcible  oath  against  “adulteration" 
in  the  future.  But  the  crux  of  tlie  whole 
question  lies  in  the  meaning  of  the  words 
“adulteration”  and  “adulterant,”  and  until 
these  are  carefully  and  exhaustively  defined 
it  is  folly,  and  worse  than  folly,  to  proscribe 
the  addition  of  any  and  every  material  to 
the  calcined  chalk  and  clay.  Certainly 
statements  were  made  at  the  meeting  which 
seem  to  show  that  Kentish  rag-stone,  and 
also  some  other  kinds  of  stone,  may  be  not 
only  not  adulterants,  but  actually  beneficial 
ingredients,  of  Portland  cement.  It  seems  to 
us  that  there  was  more  in  the  convening  and 
object  of  this  meeting  than  meets  the  eye; 
and  after  reading  the  detailed  report  we  are 
of  opinion,  while  utterly  condemning  the 
practice  of  wilful  adulteration,  that  the 
attempt  to  cram  this  statutory  declaration 
down  the  throats  of  cement  manufacturers  is 
a mistake,  and  will  benefit  no  one. 


IN  the  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  the  Hackney  District  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  exceedingly  polluted  state  of 
the  River  Lea,  especially  because  it  is  part 
of  the  scheme  for  the  conversion  of  Hackney 
Marsh  into  a public  open  space,  initiated  by 
the  London  County  Council,  that  the  water 
of  the  Lea  should  be  diverted  on  to  certain 
parts  of  the  Marsh  to  form  artificial  pools. 
As  Dr.  King  Warry  truly  observes,  unless 
some  steps  are  taken  to  render  the  Lea 
water  freer  from  pollution  this  act  will  be 
fraught  with  danger.  It  is  obvious,  that  if 
some  of  the  Lea  branches,  where  the  water 
is  somewhat  shallow  (although  the  flow  is 
fairly  good),  become  offensive  in  hot  weather, 
the  proposed  lake,  where  the  flow  will  be 
reduced  to  a minimum,  will  also  become 
offensive.  Such  a prospect  is  anything  but 
encouraging  to  those  interested  in  the  luture 
open  space  called  the  Hackney  Marsh.  By 
the  Act  of  Parliament  which  constituted  the 
present  Lea  Conservancy  Board  it  appears 
that  one  of  the  primary  duties  ot  the 
Conservators  is  to  prevent  the  pollution  of 


the  river;  and  Dr.  Warry  suggests  that,  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  health,  the  Hackney 
Vestry  should  request  the  Conser\’ators  to 
do  their  duty  in  this  respect. 


The  site  of  Nos.  S,  9,  and  10,  with  front 
gardens,  in  Nevill  s-court,  Eetter-lane, 
being  about  5,200  ft.  superlicial,  is  to  be  let 
upon  an  eighty  years’  building  lease.  The 
property  belongs  to  the  Moravians  (United 
Breiliren).  No.  10  has  a notable  history,  which 
is  apparently  little  known.  It  was  bought,  lor 
we  are  inlormed  700/.,  in  1738,  with  the 
adjacent  chapel  where  Turner  and  Baxter 
preached,  temp.  Charles  II.,  for  the  Moravian 
congregation  when  they  first  settled  in 
England.  It  served  for  many  years  as  the 
missionaries’  hostel  in  connexion  with  that 
community's  mission  work,  and  there  they 
began  to  print,  one  Imndred  years  ago,  their 
“ Periodical  Accounts,”  a journal  of  the 
society’s  evangelical  labours.  It  was  the 
home  of  the  Rev.  C.  Ignatius  La  Trobe, 
secretary  to  the  mission,  and  friend  ol 
Haydn  ; also  of  Count  Reuss,  minister  of  the 
congregation,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort.  The  red  brick  house, 
opposite  what  used  to  be  the  Excise  Office, 
is  conspicuous  for  its  number  of  windows, 
and  a heavy  cornice.  The  interior  is  spacious 
and  handsome,  but  afire  consumed  last  March 
the  fine  carved  panelling  of  a room  on  the 
ground-floor,  rne  Antiquary  for  the  currenl 
month  speaks  in  somewhat  highly-coloured 
terms  ot  the  building  and  its  garden,  saying 
it  is  the  old  palace  of  the  bishops  ol 
Chichester,  and  that  “ the  present  late 
Elizabethan  pile  replaced  the  building 
mentioned  by  tStow.’  Stow  tells  us  that 
the  bishops’  house  was  next  to  the  inn  whict 
(in  1286)  the  Black  Friars  conveyed  to  Henrj 
de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln  ; he  quotes  Matthew 
Pariss  account  of  its  erection  by  Kalpt 
Neville,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  diet 
there  in  12-14.  The  bishops’  “inn  ’ stood,  i; 
seems,  on  the  west  side  of  Chancery  (<| 
Chancellor’s)  lane,  where  are  still  Bishop'S' 
court  and  Chichester-rents,  and  opposite 
John  de  Herlicum’s  forfeited  garden 
Dugdale  cites  two  entries  from  the  Cios« 
Rolls,  by  one  of  which  Henry  HI.  grants  t( 
Neville  in  1226  : — 

Gardinum  cum  pertinencils  quod  full  Joanni 
Herlicum  m novo  vico  [Chancery-lane]  ante  Novua 
Templum  Londini  quatndiu  Domino  Kegi  placuit. 
and  another,  of  1229,  confirming  to  hii 
Chancellor — 

Placeam  illam  cum  gardino  et  pertinenciis  suis  qua 
fuit  Joannis  Herlicum  in  vico  illo  qui  dicitur  Nei 
strete  ex  opposite  terra;  ejusdem  Episcopi  in  eodea 
vico. 

Bishop  Richard  de  Wiche,  commonly  callec 
St.  Richard,  died  in  1253 ; to  him  was 
dedicated  the  first  chapel  m Lincoln’s  Ina. 
and  many  of  his  successors  occupied  th< 
house,  Chichester  Place,  in  Chancery-lane, 
By  leases  of  Bishops  Sherborne  and 
Sampson,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  most  oi 
the  See’s  property  there,  together  with 
de  Lacy's  house,  passed  to  students  of  the 
law.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  vve  find  the  bishops  paying  the 
Prior  of  the  New  Temple  30s.  a year  in 
in  respect  of  ground  in  Fycketi's  Field  (New 
Square),  “pro  domibus  suis  in  suburbia 
Londini  ” — a payment  re-leased  to  Bishop 
Stratford  in  1338.  Sampson’s  conveyance 
to  William  and  Eustace  Sulliard,  1 536, 
specifies  the  Bishop’s  house  and  garden  “uo 
the  south  side  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.”  According 
to  a statement  printed  in  the  Reliquia 
Spelmannianre,  Chichester  Place  was  stand-' 
ing  in  James  I.’s  day,  and  its  then  leaseholders 
are  mentioned.  Moreover,  in  an  Inquisition 
of  Annoyances  of  the  City  of  London,  1316,1 
the  house  of  John  Langton,  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  Lord  Chancellor  in  1292  and 
1307,  is  described  as  being  in  Chaticellor’s- 
lane,  which  he  had  stopped  “levando  ibidem 
duas  stapulas  cum  una  oarra.’’ 

The  Illustrated  Archaeologist  is  to  be 
amalgamated  with  the  lieliquary,  and 
tlie  first  quarterly  number  will  be  issued  at 
the  beginning  of  January  next.  Messrs. 
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mrose  & Sons  will  be  the  publishers,  and 
•,  J.  Romilly  Allen  the  editor.  By  com- 
ling  the  good  points  of  these  two  mag- 
ines  an  appeal  will  be  made  to  a larger 
mber  of  readers  than  either  could  com- 
ind  by  itself.  The  aim  of  the  managers  of 
j new  venture  will  be  to  popularise  the 
idy  of  our  national  antiquities  by  means  of 
ort  readable  articles,  fully  illustrated ; 
oiding  as  much  as  possible  the  dry  techni- 
lities  which  render  the  proceedings  of  most 
;haso!ogical  societies  so  unattractive  to  the 
neral  public. 


''HE  Exhibition  of  Drawings  in  Black  and 
White  now  on  view  at  the  Graphic 
illery,  195,  Strand,  although  containing  no 
)rks  of  special  importance,  is  yet  of  interest 
indicating  a general  raising  of  the  standard 
this  class  of  work.  The  drawings  consist 
the  originals  from  which  the  reproductions 
the  Graphic  and  Daily  Graphic  have  been 
:<en  during  the  last  few  years.  Amongst 
ners  wc  note  the  well-known  studies  of 
rses,  and  scenes  in  which  horses  take  up 
e most  prominent  position,  by  Mr.  John 
larlton;  these  are  executed  in  wash,  as  are 
• o the  works  by  Mr.  F.  Dadd,  Mr.  W. 
nail,  and  Mr.  A.  Hopkins,  w'ho  is  specially 
mmendable  in  the  life  and  character  of  his 
'er  and  social  scenes.  The  drawings  of 
mdon  life  and  character  by  M.  Paul 
mouard  exhibit,  more  faithfully  than  the  re- 
odiictions  of  his  work,  the  care  and  accuracy 
his  characteristic  delineation,  while 
e chalk  portraits  by  Mr.  T.  Blake  Wirgman 
e striking  examples  of  delicate  finish  in 
is  direction,  as  also  are  some  of  Mr. 
jginald  Cleaver's  studies  for  the  Daily 
raphic^  of  which  a fairly  large  number  are 
own.  A “black  and  white  ” executed  in 
Is  is  one  of  the  exhibits  ; and  this  medium, 
Idom  used,  seems  to  lend  itself  well  to 
ose  artists  who  are  unfamiliar  with  any 
her  method.  Architecture  is  in  general 
)orly  represented,  but  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer 
IS  a large  pen-and-ink  drawing,  some  5 ft. 

’ 1 ft.,  with  slight  indications  in  wash, 
Cambridge,  treated  as  a bird's-eye  view, 
hich  is  a good  example  of  his  painstaking 
id  careful  style.  The  exhibition  shows,  as 
ready  intimated,  an  improvement  in  the 
meral  level  of  black  and  white  work,  but 
e we  lo  stop  here?  Surely  the  art 
hich  caters  for  the  multitude,  which  in 
5 educating  influence  has  hardly  its  equal, 
id  which,  in  these  days  of  half-tone 
ocks,  penetrates  everywhere,  is  worthy 
greater  sympathy  and  attention  from 
le  best  among  our  artists;  and  is  it  too 
uch  to  hope  that  the  day  is  approach- 
g when  the  most  gifted  of  our  artists  will 
2 found  to  devote  themselves  to  the  public 
I this  direction?  It  is  largely  so  in  the 
nited  States,  as  there  some  of  the  best 
•lent  is  employed  on  book  illustration.  If 
le  Academy  were  to  open  its  doors  occa- 
onally  to  the  election  of  men  prominent  in 
lack  and  white  work,  it  would  at  least  be 
slping  to  foster  a phase  of  art  which  at 
resent  is  left  too  often  to  those  who  have 
erhaps  failed  in  anullier  direction. 


rllE  cnllerlion  of  water-colour  drawings 
by  Mr.  Sutton  Palmer,  exhibited  at  the 
ine  Art  Society's  Gallery  under  the  title 
Woodland  and  Water,”  contains  many 
ery  attractive  drawings  showing  very 
iccessful  realisation  of  aerial  and  sun-light 
fleets,  but  perhaps  open  to  the  charge  of 
eing  a little  too  “ pretty  ” in  style.  Indeed, 
Ir.  Palmer  seems  to  have  two  styles; 
lid  we  prefer  the  broader  and  vigorous 
ne  shown  in  such  drawings  as  “ A 
ributary  of  the  Dart  ” (r6).  “ Bisley 

iommon  ■' (491,  “ Great  Langdale  " (52),  “A 
ketch  of  the  New  Forest"  (65,1,  to  the  more 
Inooth  and  delicately  - worked  drawings 
•hich  form  the  bulk  of  the  collection.  The 
opular  verdict,  no  doubt,  would  be  in  the 
ther  direction.  Among  the  more  elaborated 
jrawings  is  a fine  view  of  Durham  Cathe- 
■ral  (20),  from  a point  on  the  river  opposite 
!)  that  from  which  it  is  genei'ally  taken. 


Others  that  we  specially  liked  are  “Looking 
down  on  theNidd”(n).  “ Knaresborough  ” 
(61),  and  “Head  of  Loch  Lomond”  (82),  in 
which  the  lighted  middle-distance  is  very 
good. 

“ A TRAVELLER'S  Complaint  ’’  in  the 
iV  Twies  is  that  he  finds  churches  and 
cathedrals  locked  at  times  when  be  wishes 
to  see  them,  and  when  it  would  be  reason- 
able to  expect  that  they  should  be  open. 
We  sympathise  deeply  with  “Traveller,” 
and  have  often  given  way,  we  fear,  to  un- 
Christian  temper  at  finding  churches  under 
lock  and  key  and  cathedrals  barred  by  the 
payment  of  a fee,  accompanied  by  the  com- 
pulsory imposition  of  a guide,  which  latter  is 
a real  grievance 

“ To  that  man's  mind  who  understands.'' 

But  the  other  side  of  the  question  is  some- 
what convincingly  put  by  Mr.  Albert 
Hartshorne,  to  the  effect  that  the  more  rigid 
custody  over  cathedrals  and  churches  exer- 
cised in  England,  as  compared  with  other 
countries,  is  a direct  result  of  the  bad  habits 
of  the  English  middle  and  lower  class  public, 
who  will  break  and  damage  things,  if 
not  looked  after,  either  out  of  pure  mis- 
chief or  from  the  vulgar  desire  to 
possess  relics.  The  public  in  other  countries 
do  not  behave  in  this  way,  and  hence  are 
allowed  free  access  to  their  churches.  There 
is  a good  deal  in  this  ; but  in  regard  to 
churches,  of  course,  some  allowance  must 
also  be  made  for  the  difference  of  feeling 
and  habit  in  Catholic  countries,  where  the 
church  is  a place  of  prayer  for  the  faithful  at 
all  times,  instead  of  being  regarded  merely 
as  a place  to  go  to  on  Sundays. 


IN  connexion  with  the  subject  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  " Note,”  we  may  observe 
that  some  painful  details  have  bec'ii  brought 
to  light  as  to  the  treatment  of  St.  Soj)hia 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  where  “ G.  A.  S.,’’ 
writing  to  the  Times,  states  that  he  has  seen  a 
Turkish  functionary  there  battering  down  bits 
ofthe  mosaic,  for  a small  fee,  to  give  to  visitors. 
This  is  an  interesting  comment  on  the  view 
which  some  people  seem  ready  to  maintain 
that  the  great  church  has  been  better 
off  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  than  it  would 
have  been  otherwise.  Two  architectural 
injuries  at  least  the  Turks  have  done 
(whether  the  mosaic-battering  story  be  true 
or  not);  they  have  distorted  the  line  of  the 
building  by  their  obliquely-placed  furnishing 
to  give  the  true  direction  of  Mecca,  and  they 
have  injured  its  scale  and  its  general  effect 
by  the  texts  in  Brobdingnagian  Turkish 
characters  stuck  up  on  the  walls.  From  an 
architectural,  if  not  from  any  other  point  of 
view,  we  have  sometimes  thought  that  a new 
Crusade  might  be  proclaimed,  to  rescue  St. 
Sophia  from  the  hands  of  the  Turk,  It 
would  elicit  very  considerable  sympathy  and 
support  from  those  who  are  interested  either 
in  architecture  or  in  history. 


TE  referred  last  week  to  the  conditions 
' for  a competition  for  a chapel  at 
Portmadoc.  In  the  course  of  a somewhat 
impertinent  letter  which  we  have  received 
from  a member  of  the  committee,  it  is  stated 
that  the}'  have  now  raised  the  architect’s 
commission  from  4 per  cent,  to  5 per  cent, 
on  the  outlay  : which  shows  that  public 
criticism  on  these  points  is  not  without  its 
effect.  Nothing  is  said,  however,  as  to  re- 
scinding the  preposterous  condition  that  the 
architect  is  to  pay  his  own  travelling  expenses 
in  superintending  the  building. 


A CORRESPONDENT  sends  us  two 
advertisements  from  a Birmingham 
paper,  which  form  an  interesting  commen- 
tary on  the  question  of  “ Architecture,  J a 
Profession  or  an  Art  ? ” I'he  wording  of 
the  advertisements,  omitting  names  and 
addresses,  is  as  follows  ; — 

“ MANUF.ACTURING  and  business  premises 
and  building  sites  for  Sale  and  to  Let. — For 

particulars  see 's  Land  and  Property 

Advertiser,  obtainable  gratis  at  their  offices  ” 
(address  follows). 


“ RESIDEN'CES  erected  in  any  locality  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  purchasers  upon  advantageous 
terms  of  pavment.— Further  particulars  on  applica- 
tion to . architects  " (address  follows). 

The  blank  in  each  case  is  filled  by  the  name 
of  the  firm,  which  consists  of  three  partners, 
of  whom  the  senior  member  is  a Fellow  of 
the  Institute,  and  the  second  member  an 
Associate  of  the  same  body.  This  may  be 
“ business,"  no  doubt ; but  is  it  architecture? 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  present  Session 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  was 
held  on  Monday  last,  at  9,  Conduit-street,  Mr. 
Alexander  Graham  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White  (Secretary)  announced  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Charles  G.  Hood  Kinnear 
fFellow),  Edinburgh,  and  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Hemings  (Associate),  London. 

The  Chairman  staled  that  the  following  twenty- 
nine  probationers  had  passed  the  Intermediate 
Examination,  and  had  been  registered  as  Students 
of  the  Institute,  viz.  : — 

Percy  Morris,  Blacklieath  ; Thomas  Sharpe, 
Kendal;  Christopher  William  Surrey,  South 
Kensington  ; John  Cubbon,  Birkenhead  ; George 
Lewis  Sheppard,  Worcester ; Charles  Samuel 
Frederick  Palmer,  Kilburn  ; Edgar  Stones,  West 
Hackney,  N.E.  ; Albert  Herbert,  Leicester ; 
Harold  Conybeare  Tvimnell  ; Arthur  Maryon 
Watson,  B.A.Lond.,  9,  Nottingham  - place, 
W.  : Henry  Tutty  Fowler,  Kendal ; Arthur 
Wheatley  Waddington,  Mirfield,  Yorkshire  ; 
Alfred  Harry  Gloyne,  Shetford,  Manches- 
ter ; Gilbert  Love,  Bath  ; Thomas  Hubert 
Hardinge  Vowles,  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  Man- 
chester; George  Edmund  Clay,  Warrington; 
Henry  Edmund  Davey,  Peckham,  S.E.  ; John 
Forrest,  Warrington  ; Harry  Daborn  Day, 
Godalming : William  Frederick  Baron  Gale.s, 
Wing,  Bucks!;  Henry  Augustus  Ellis,  Cambridge ; 
Charles  Vincent  Cable,  176,  Stock  well  Park- 
road,  S.W.  ; James  Herbert  Norris,  Godalming  ; 
Vincent  Steadman,  Clifton,  Bristol  ; Ral]ih 
Henry  Morton,  South  Shields;  Harold  Stevens, 
Liverpool  ; Edward  Lewis  Harrison,  Hampton 
Wick,  Kingslon-on-Thamcs ; Henry  Francis 
Traylen,  Stamford  ; Stephen  Ellwood  Barrow, 
Je.smond,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Of  the  nineteen  Probationers  who  were  rele- 
gated to  their  studies  until  next  March,  six  were 
relegated  in  all  subjects  of  the  Interrnediate 
Examination,  two  in  six  subjects,  one  in  five 
subjects,  five  in  four  subjects,  one  in  three 
subjects,  and  four  in  two  subjects. 

7ht  Archiiectiire  of  China. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Gralton, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Shanghai,  the  paper 
which  had  been  prepared  by  hinit^  entitled 
“ Notes  upon  the  Architecture  of  China,”  was  read 
by  Mr.  W.  IGdner.  The  following  is  a short 
abstract  of  the  paper 

There  are,  in  China,  cities  of  four  classes : 
those  of  the  first  rank  termed  Foo,  the  second 
Chow,  the  third  J'ing,  and  the  fourth  Hsien.  In 
ancient  China  the  number  of  foos  amounted  to 
159.  At  the  present  time  there  were  said  to  be 
ij^2Si  cities  encircled  by  high  crenellated  or 
embrasured  walls,  averaging  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft. 
in  height,  sometimes  Hanked  with  towers.  They 
were  of  stone,  of  brick  with  stone  or  granite 
bases,  or  with  stone  or  granite  facings  : sub- 
stantial structures  of  carefully-prepared  and  good 
material.  Among  these  cities  were  Pekin,  the 
present  yelloxv  capital;  Nankin,  previously  the 
capital  of  the  empire;  Hangchow,  also  formerly 
the  imperial  capital,  and  of  great  historical 
interest;  Soochow,  the  “City  of  Beauty  and 
Pleasure.”  the  Paris  of  the  Chinese  ; and  Canton, 
one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  empire,  with  wafls 
some  20  ft.  thick,  and  varying  from  25  ft.  to  40  ft. 
in  height.  . , , . , „ 

Shanghai  was  a hsien,  with  brick  walls  three 
and  three-quarter  miles  in  circumference,  and 
seven  gates.  There  was  an  immense  suburb 
outside  the  walls.  Several  cities,  like  Cheng-lu 
( foo),  the  capital  of  Szechuen,  were  clean  and  m 
good  preservation,  with  wide  paved  streets,  and 
in  all  respects  fine  cities,  hives  of  industry  and 
centres  of  trade  ; whilst  others  were  evil-smelhng 
places,  with  narrow  alley-ways  and  dense  popu- 
lations. , - . • j 

An  exceedingly  rare  example  of  a three-storiea 
erection  was  the  “City  Temple  of  Soochow. 
Some  of  two  stories  m height  were  still  to  be 
found  ; but  by  far  the  larger  proportion  were 
lofty  OEC-biorled  buildings,  with  ma'isive  open- 
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timbered  roofs,  originally  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  individual  deities,  but  now  employed  in  a 
mixed  worship  of  the  triumvirate  of  Buddhist, 
Confucianist,  and  Taoist  divinities.  The  general 
plan  was  of  three  buildings,  or  halls,  parallel 
with  and  behind  one  another,  each  entered 
through  the  other,  the  third  being  the  largest  and 
most  important.  The  workmanship  was  solid, 
with  a plethora  of  ornament.  The  approach  was 
often  by  fantastic  bridges,  or  massive  flights  of 
steps  and  handsome  gateways. 

Magnificent  temples  and  shrines  had  been 
erected  in  the  imperial  capitals.  Of  these  might  be 
mentioned  the  Temples  of  Heaven  and  Earth  at 
Pekin,  each  in  a square,  park-like,  walled 
enclosure  of  some  three  miles  circuit.  The  former 
contained  the  north  and  south  altars ; circular, 
roofless,  terraced  platforms,  encased  in  white 
marble.  The  northern  altar  was  in  three 
terraces,  diminishing  from  120  ft.  to  60  ft.,  each 
surrounded  by  a marble  balustrade.  The  platform 
was  approached  by  eight  triple  flights  of  nine  steps 
each,  and  carried  the  circular  fane  dedicated 
to  the  “ <^)ueen  of  Heaven.”  The  roof,  rising 
in  three  pagoda  - like  heights  covered  with 
glazed  tiles  of  a lovely  cerulean  blue,  was  open- 
timbered,  giving  view  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
gilded  interior.  The  main  and  second  roofs  were 
supported  by  twelve  elaborately  - decorated 
columns,  and  the  highest  one  by  four  pillars. 
Midway  between  the  two  altars  stood  the  circular 
tower  containing  the  tablets,  also  roofed  with  blue 
tiles,  the  window  openings  filled  with  blue  glass 
rods,  which  produced  a dazzling  effect  in  the 
sunlight.  The  southern  altar  was  very  similar  to 
the  northern,  its  approach  being  spanned  by  two 
sets  of  three  beautiful  white  marble  memorial 
arches  {Pei-Io/i).  The  Temple  of  Earth  was  in 
many  respects  like  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  save 
that  the  predominating  decorative  colour  employed 
was  green,  and  that  it  was  much  simpler  in  style  and 
adornment,  the  altar  being  square.  Temples  were 
also  erected  to  Light,  and  to  the  Sun  and  Moon. 
To  judge  from  the  records,  these  temples  must 
have  been  marvels  of  beauty  in  the  day  of  their 
prime.  Several  buildings  had  been  considerably 
damaged  by  fire  in  recent  years. 

The  Yung-ho-Kung,  or  great  Llama  Temple, 
in  the  Tartar  City,  was  roofed  with  brilliant 
yellow  glazed  tiles.  The  entrance  was  adorned 
with  animals  carved  in  stone,  and  the  interior 
almost  covered  with  innumerable  carvings  of 
birds,  beasts,  men,  >kc.  In  the  Main  IlaH  stood 
an  enormous  wooden  figure  of  Buddha,  some 
70  ft.  in  height,  coloured  to  imitate  bronze. 
There  were,  besides,  the  “ Imperial  Ancestral 
Temple,”  and  the  Tai-miaou,  or  Imperial  and 
National  Temple,  in  Pekin. 

What  were  called  by  the  Chinese  “ Beamless  ” 
temples  might  be  seen  near  to  the  Ming  Toralis 
at  Nankin,  at  Soochow,  and  a few  other  places. 
They  were  stone  and  brick  structures  of  con- 
siderable size,  with  parallel  walls  forming  several 
chambers,  and  covered  with  brick  barrel-vaulted 
arches.  Some  were  now  little  more  than  ruins  ; 
others  had  many  arches  still  standing  after 
surviving  centuries  of  neglect ; there  was  an 
entire  absence  of  wood  in  their  construction. 
They  were  said  to  have  been  erected  about  the 
eleventh  century  A.D.,  during  a period  of  great 
Buddhist  fervour,  as  fire-proof  repositories  for 
archives  and  relics. 

In  regard  to  palaces,  but  few  remained.  The 
celebrated  Yiien-Min^-Yuen,  or  Summer  Palace, 
WM  a gem  of  art.  It  covered  about  twelve  square 
miles,  and  contained  some  thirty  distinct  resi- 
dences for  the  emperor,  ministers,  eunuchs,  ser- 
vants, and  others.  Passing  through  the  grand 
jwrtal  into  the  paved  courtyard,  the  great  recep- 
tion-hall, or  Hall  of  Audience,  120  ft.  long,  43  ft. 
wide,  and  over  20  ft.  high,  in  all  the  glory  of  its 
gilding,  painting,  and  carving,  met  the  eye, 
erected  upon  a granite  platform,  surrounded  by  a 
peristyle  of  wooden  columns,  with  graceful  roof 
and  elaborately-fretted  eaves.  Facing  the  central 
door  was  the  emperor’s  carved  ebony  throne  on  a 
marble-tiled  floor.  Here  were  grouped  all  the 
royal  luxuries  that  an  Plastern  mind  could 
conceive ; whilst  pleasure  • grounds,  buildings, 
rockeries,  lakes,  grottoes,  in  almost  bewildering 
plenty,  occupied  the  vast  and  magnificent  park- 
like  domain,  the  private  suites  of  rooms  of  the 
emperor  and  empress,  containing  all  that  was 
lovely,  attractive,  and  picturesquely  fantastic  in 
Chinese  art.  Such  was  one  of  China’s  palaces 
at  the  time  of  the  Anglo-French  invasion,  but 
barely  spared  from  the  general  wreck  of  much 
that  could  claim  architectural  merit  in  her  capital. 

Pagodas  were  constructed  of  various  materials, 
from  wood  to  cast-iron,  and  mention  was  made 
in  Chinese  records  of  some  of  white  marble  and 
copper.  They  varied  from  three  to  thirteen  stories 


in  height,  nearly  always,  however,  consisting  of 
an  odd  number,  and  usually  pyramidal  in  contour. 
Some  were  solid  with  no  interior  chamber,  others 
hollow’  ; the  larger  ones  of  the  latter  class  con- 
tained, instead  of  an  altar,  a smaller  pagoda 
inside  the  larger  structure.  One  of  thirteen 
stories  e.xisted  at  Pekin  275  ft.  5 in.  high,  the 
figures  being  formed  of  moulded  brick.  The 
Peh-la-sze,  or  White  Pagoda  Temple,  erected  in 
iicx>,  and  rebuilt  in  1S19,  was  said  to  have  had 
the  appearance  of  jasper,  and  contained  2,000  clay 
models  of  pagodas,  besides  images,  its  most  con- 
spicuous feature  being  the  great  copper  umbrella- 
shaped top. 

The  porcelain  tower  of  Nankin  was  originally 
designed  of  thirteen  stories,  only  nine  of  which 
were  executed  ; it  was  commenced  in  1412,  and 
took  twenty  years  to  complete.  It  stood  on  a 
raised  platform,  and  mounted  to  a height  of  about 
250  ft.  It  was  octagonal  in  plan.  The  general 
effect  was  described  by  a Chinese  writer  as  having 
been  of  dazzling  brilliancy ; the  predominant 
colour  was  green,  and  it  was  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  its  class.  It  contained  about  2,000 
images,  and  had  150  bells  pendent  from  the  roof. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  insurgents  in  1S56-57, 
and  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  country. 

Some  so-called  pagodas  might  be  better  called 
tow'ers.  Those  of  Wuchang  and  Pekin  were 
curiously-shaped  structures,  with  a much  greater 
approach  to  domestic  than  religious  origin  and 
uses.  The  summer-houses  and  garden  pavilions 
were  also  pretty  and  attractive  to  a degree. 

In  regard  to  memorial  arches  and  gateways, 
the  Pci-loh  (often  misnamed  triumphal  arch)  was 
a memorial  arch  or  gateway,  sometimes  com- 
paring closely  with  its  probable  ancestor  the 
Toran  of  India,  and  their  offspring  the  Torii  of 
Japan.  Some  were  solid  and  massive  erections, 
whilst  others  consisted  of  perpendicular  shafts  of 
granite,  stone,  marble,  or  wood,  with  horizontal 
ties  ; or,  as  in  the  more  elaborate  examples,  with 
enriched  entablatures,  covered  with  projecting 
roofs  at  various  levels ; often  with  several  spans 
in  a row.  They  were  often  elaborately  pierced 
and  sculptured,  richly  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs 
and  inscriptions,  the  harmony  of  colouring 
rendering  the  effect  greater  than  could  be  readily 
described. 

The  Mausolea  and  Tombs  of  the  emperors  and 
grandees  were  imposing  resting-places.  The 
Ming  Tombs,  now  in  ruins,  near  Pekin,  had 
been  elaborately  described  by  various  authors. 
The  spacious  roadways  or  avenues  of  approach  to 
these  sacred  precincts  were  usually  lined  with 
colossal  figures  in  stone  or  granite  monoliths,  of 
elephants,  camels,  lions,  dogs,  horses,  mythical 
animals,  and  men,  in  successive  pairs  at  regular 
intervals — the  approach  to  the  Ming  Tombs 
having  thirty-two  pairs  of  these  images,  the 
largest  about  12  ft.  in  height. 

The  principal  highways  of  China  being  her 
navigable  rivers  and  canals,  the  number  of  bridges 
was  legion.  Suspension-bridges  of  rude  form, 
and  with  but  the  barest  elements  of  engineering 
skill,  appeared  at  intervals  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  ; but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  were 
those  with  flat  spans  and  piers,  or  arches  of  vary- 
ing shapes,  built  of  stone,  granite,  marble,  brick, 
or  combinations  of  these  materials. 

The  IVan  Shoiu  Keaou,  or  bridge  of  “ Ten 
Thousand  Ages,”  at  Foochow,  in  the  province  of 
Fokien,  was  one  of  the  best-known  and  most 
celebrated  of  the  flat-spanned  variety.  The 
bridge  was  nearly  2,000  ft.  in  length,  and  14  ft. 
in  width ; the  roadway  of  solid  blocks  of  grey 
granite,  resting  on  piers  of  the  same  material. 

A bridge  near  Pekin,  commonly  termed  the 
“ Marble  Bridge,”  was  of  seventeen  stone-arched 
spans,  the  roadway  being  protected  by  white 
marble  balustrades.  The  nine-arched  marble 
bridge  near  the  same  capital  was  more  legitimately 
entitled  to  the  name,  as  marble  was  more 
generally  employed  in  its  construction.  This  was 
some  6co  ft.  long. 

The  majority  of  the  arched-bridges  of  China 
were  of  stone  or  granite.  The  voussoirs,  instead 
of  l)eing  thick  blocks  of  stone  with  radiating 
joints,  were  generally  of  thin  curved  or  shaped 
slabs  laid  lengthwise  with  the  arch,  the  slabs 
often  measuring  4 or  5 ft.  in  length,  by  a couple 
of  feet  wide,  and  some  6 or  8 in.  thick.  Alter- 
nating with  these  long  courses  were  narrow 
voussoirs  at  right-angles  to  the  slabs,  keyed  into 
the  masonry  backing. 

Long  before  the  Greeks  or  Romans  understood 
the  properties  of  the  arch,  it  was  known  and 
employed  in  China. 

The  Chairman  said  there  could  be  only  one 
opinion  about  the  importance  attaching  to  this 
sub-ect.  Architects  were  all  more  or  less  tra- 


vellers, but  he  did  not  believe  that  many  of  them 
had  been  in  China,  and  passed  through  the  gates 
of  Pekin.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  sure  that 
some  of  them  had  noted  the  peculiarities  and 
characteristics  of  that  very  remarkable  people  the 
Chinese,  and  had  seen  in  their  methods  of  con- 
struction many  things  which  were  not  only  of 
interest  to  them,  but  which  must  have  exercised 
an  influence  on  the  architecture  of  other  countries. 

Professor  Aitchison  proposed  a cordial  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gratton  for  his  paper, 
and  to  Mr.  Kidner  for  kindly  reading  it. 
As  had  been  remarked,  they  were  judges,  or 
students  at  any  rate,  of  all  the  architecture  which 
the  world  had  seen,  and  they  were  greatly  in 
want  of  it,  for  while  almost  every  country  had 
produced  a style  of  its  ow’n,  this  country  had  yet 
to  take  that  step.*  He  hoped,  however,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  they  did  that,  considering  that 
they  had  the  whole  world  before  them,  and  that 
a large  proportion  of  the  members  present  had 
travelled  in  different  partsof  the  earth.  He  envied 
Mr.  Gratton  the  opportunities  he  had  had  of  see- 
ing the  splendid  way  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
interiors  of  the  temples  and  other  buildings  of 
China  were  coloured,  and  it  was  one  of  the  thing9 
they  would  all  look  forward  to  seeing  introducM 
into  England  more  than  it  had  hitherto  been.  It 
was  sad  to  think  that  the  parsimony  of  our  Govern- 
ment prevented  the  great  discovery  of  the  Palace 
of  Darius  at  Susa  being  made  by  an  EnglishmanJ 
The  consequence  was  that  the  Louvre  now  possciseq 
some  of  the  splendid  friezes  done  in  glazed  bricks. 
The  French,  too,  with  the  aptitude  of  artistic! 
skill  which  distinguished  them,  immediately  set 
to  work,  and  at  the  last  exhibition  at  Paris 
almost  all  the  roofs  were  clearly  animated  by  the 
lessons  they  had  learned  from  that  monument  of 
colour  in  Persia.  He  wished  the  paper  had 
given  them  a little  more  account  of  the  charming 
lighting  which  was  carried  on  by  a lamina  of 
oyster-shells.  Until  the  introduction  of  glass  at 
a low  rate,  very  few’  openings  were  glazed.  The 
few  that  were  glazed  in  old  times — as  he  had 
seen  in  out-of-the-way  places  in  Italy — were 
glazed  with  parchment,  while  others  had  shutters, 
pierced  not  like  the  ornamental  ones,  but  simply 
with  bars  put  together  into  patterns.  They  were 
very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Gratton  for  his 
interesting  paper,  and  also  for  the  photographs 
shown  on  the  wall,  and  he  hoped  at  some  future 
time  they  might  have  drawings  of  the  coloured 
temples  which  the  author  had  seen. 

Sit  Henry  Howorth,  in  seconding  the  vote  ol 
thanks,  said  the  subject  contained  many  points  of 
interest.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
English  architects  might  sometimes  well  take  a 
few  lessons  from  the  Chinese.  When  one  saw 
changes  in  the  shape  of  the  buildings  and  their 
ornamentation  it  was  certain  that  there  had  been 
contact  with  some  other  race  and  civilisation 
which  had  brought  East  and  West  together,  and 
had  diverted  the  whole  course  of  construction  and 
ornament  into  an  entirely  different  line.  For 
instance,  the  astronomical  constructions  at  Pekin, 
which  were  shown  on  the  wall,  were  designed  by 
the  Jesuits  for  the  Chinese  Emperor.  Going 
farther  back,  it  would  be  found  that  Persian 
workmen,  who  went  into  China  in  1260,  intro* 
duced  the  making  of  blue-and-white  china,  for 
what  was  termed  the  blue  Nankeen  China  was  a 
product  absolutely  unknown  before  that  period.' 
The  Chinese  quickly  adopted  this,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  blue-and-white  Chinese  porcelain 
dated  from  tiiat  time.  Then,  again,  some  of  the 
towers  which,  undoubtedly,  were  copies  ol 
wooden  architecture,  were,  he  believed,  imported 
into  China  by  the  Buddhists  from  India,  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  He  agreed  with 
M.  Dieulafoy,  that  the  earliest  civilisation  ol 
China  came  from  the  West,  and  amongst  other 
things  the  art  of  making  bricks,  which  were 
made  of  curious  sizes  and  shapes,  and  were 
distinctly  imitations  of  those  found  in  the  ruined 
mounds  of  Elam  and  Mesopotamia.  The  pagodas 
with  many  stories  had  been  primarily  copied  from 
the  pyramidal  buildings  found  in  Chaldea,  and 
were  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  the  early 
civilisation  of  China  came  from  that  direction. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  said  that  though  he  had 
never  been  to  China,  he  had  inspected  the  photo- 
graphs with  great  interest.  Many  of  them  were 
quite  unknown  to  him,  and  he  had  been  struck 
with  one  of  the  first  parts  of  the  paper- 
referring  to  the  resemblance  to  Chaldean  and 
Babylonian  structures.  What  Sir  Henry  Howorth 
had  said  had  rather  shown  him  that  the 
resemblance  was  not  accidental,  but  was 
possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  very 

* What  about  English  Goihk— the  Early  English,  and 
Tudor  Styles  especially''— Et>. 
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early  days  of  China  there  must  have  been  some 
connexion  between  the  two  countries.  It  was 
possibly  from  Chaldea  tliat  the  Chinese  had 
derived  their  great  knowledge  of  astronomy  at 
various  times,  and  what  had  been  said  by  Mr. 
Kidner  as  to  the  existence  of  enormous  portions 
of  agricultural  land  in  these  great  cities  reminded 
one  of  Babylon,  the  length  and  breadth  of  which 
appeared  to  have  been  so  immense  that  one  could 
only  imagine  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  must 
have  been  occupied  by  agricultural  land  for  the 
support  of  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  a siege.  One 
uoint,  however,  he  had  been  looking  for  in  vain 
in  the  paper.  The  paper  was  about  the  archi- 
tecture of  China,  and  the  question  which  came 
nearest  to  them  now  was  whether  there  was  any- 
thing in  that  architecture  which  gave  it  a real 
claim  to  being  a style.  One  could  not  help  being 
struck  with  the  massiveness  and  beauty  of  some 
of  the  structures  exhibited  on  the  walls.  There 
was  a representation  of  a gateway  with  three 
.arches,  of  which  he  possessed  a copy, 
and  he  had  often  admired  the  simplicity 
of  the  lines  and  the  construction.  It  was 
immensely  suggestive,  as  having  some  prin- 
ciples worthy  of  copying  or  imitating.  He  was 
speaking  of  the  massive  construction  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  gateway,  and,  until  he  had  seen  this 
photograph,  he  had  no  conception  that  the  Chinese 
had  ever  constructed  buildings  with  such  con- 
structive features,  those  of  so  many  of  their  other 
buildings  being  of  a merely  ephemeral  character. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  pagodas  and 
temples  were  built  as  described  in  bamboo  for 
certain  reasons.  The  material  of  bamboo  was 
of  such  a nature  as  required  it  to  be  used  with- 
out its  being  squared ; therefore,  while  all  our 
limber  was  at  once  squared  and  wrought, 
the  bamboo  must  not  be  touched.  It  was  no 
doubt  due  to  this  that  the  Chinese  system  of 
construction  was  of  a totally  different  character 
to  anything  to  be  found  in  this  country.  The 
system  of  putting  a series  of  beams  one  above  the 
other,  and  supporting  the  tiling  at  the  end, 
was  a scheme  of  construction  of  which  the 
people  of  this  country  had  no  knowledge.  It  had 
been  suggested  that  the  Chinese  had  better  adopt 
our  system  of  trussing,  but  with  the  bamboo  that 
would  be  impossible  ; moreover,  they  had  evolved 
a system  which  was  better  for  their  construction. 
There  was  another  point  which  would  appeal  to 
all  architectural  students.  If  there  was  any 
detail  which  attracted  more  attention,  and  to 
which  they  attached  more  value  as  judging  ol 
style,  it  was  that  one  magnificent  feature  which 
we  called  the  capital.  Now  the  Chinese  had 
never  adopted  that  feature,  and  that  was  one  very 
great  want  in  their  style.  Mr.  Gratton  had  said 
little  about  one  very  interesting  subject,  that  of 
the  beamless  temples.  They  wished  to  know 
what  the  arches  of  these  were,  and  how  they 
were  constructed.  The  description  given  of 
these  was  almost  akin  to  that  of  the  famous 
granaries  of  Rameses  II.,  which  had  brick 
vaults,  with  construction  of  a peculiar  kind.  They 
were  all  built  flat-wise  and  laid  in  sloping  rings, 
without  centreing,  which  was  an  important  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Babylonians,  the  system  of 
laying  arches  flat  being  a Babylonian  system  of 
building.  The  flat  brick  laying  uj)  against  the 
previous  structure  was  sufficient  to  retain  it  in  its 
position,  until  all  the  voussoirs  of  the  arch  were 
built.  That  showed  that  the  Chinese  either 
learned,  or  found  out  at  some  period,  the  method 
of  building  arches  without  centres.  As  Mr. 
Gratton  had  again  gone  out  to  China,  it  would  be 
interesting  if  he  would  turn  his  attention  to  some 
of  the  simpler  brick  construction  of  the  country, 
to  see  if  he  could  ascertain  the  earliest  methods 
adopted  there. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Ashbee  wished  he  could  have  heard  this 
paper  before  he  went  to  Pekin,  or,  better  still, 
could  have  had  the  guidance  of  the  author.  As 
an  outsider,  one  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
marvellous  architecture  of  that  very  remarkable 
country,  but  much  explanation  was  needed  before 
one  could  thoroughly  appreciate  it.  He  did  not 
I think,  however,  that  the  buildings  to  be  found  in 
! China  could  be  all  adapted  to  our  way  of  living, 
or  to  our  state  of  civilisation.  The  disposition  of 
I the  city  of  Pekin  was  so  remarkable  that  a few 
words  on  the  subject  might  not  be  out  of  place. 

■ Pekin  consisted  in  reality  of  four  cities,  the  one 
j being  inside  the  other.  There  was,  first,  the 
' palace  and  gardens  of  the  Emperor  ; around  these 
I were  the  villas  of  the  high  authorities  ; then  came 
t the  city  of  the  soldiery,  in  which  were  situated 
I the  Embassies  and  the  one  hotel ; while  outside 
j all  again  was  the  Chinese  city — each  being  shut 
1 off  from  the  other  by  walls,  with  gates  closed  from 
I sundown  to  sunrise.  The  Hall  of  Examinations 
at  Pekin  contained  nothing  remarkable  from  an 


architectural  point  of  view,  but  the  system  of  the 
whole  thing  was  peculiar.  Each  student  was  shut 
up  during  the  examination  in  his  little  cell,  the 
doors  being  closed,  and  he  not  being  allowed 
egress  until  the  examination  was  over.  The  student 
was  not  allowed  to  take  any  books  with  him  ; his 
food  was  passed  in  ; and  should  he  die  during  the 
time  of  the  examination,  his  body  was  taken  out 
through  a hole  in  the  wall.  There  was  another 
curious  thing  in  China,  which  had  more  or  less  to 
do  with  architecture — viz.,  the  House  of  the 
Dead.  When  any  one  died,  especially  if  he  were 
a man  of  position,  he  was  not  at  once  buried,  but 
a sort  of  chamber  was-  hired  for  him  in  the  House 
of  the  Dead,  and  there  he  was  surrounded  by 
representations  of  what  he  had  loved  during  life. 
He  had  frequently  seen  the  dead  bodies  sur- 
rounded thus  with  imitation  piles  of  gold,  or  the 
figure  of  a favourite  servant  or  horse. 

'^Mr.  Emerson  remarked  that  Mr.  Grattop  had 
mentioned  some  statues  of  Buddha  70  ft.  in 
height,  and  coloured  toreiDresent  bronze.  Ilewoukl 
like  to  know  the  material  these  were  made  of. 

Mr.  Kidner  replied  that  he  believed  these  were 
made  of  plaster.  Outside  Yokohama  there  was 
a statue  made  actually  of  bronze,  70  ft.  or  So  ft. 
high,  cast  in  different  pieces,  and  all  rivetted 
together  ; but  the  various  figures  of  Buddha  he 
had  seen  in  Chinese  temples  had  been  chiefly  of 
plaster  made  in  imitation  of  bronze. 

Mr.  W.  Simpson  contributed  some  notes  on 
Mr.  Gratton’s  paper,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
remarked  that  Mr.  (iratton’s  account  of  the 
Chinese  Guilds  would  be  a surprise  to  those  who 
never  heard  of  them  before.  The  plan  of  the 
Buddhist  Temple,  which  was  also  a monastery, 
bore  a slight  resemblance  to  the  rock-cut  viharas 
of  India,  and  yet  the  Chinese  arrangement  of  an 
ordinary  house-plan  predominated.  The  “Beam- 
less Temples”  were  new  to  him,  and  were,  he 
thought,  an  exception  to  the  usual  Chinese  mode 
of  building  ; and  Mr.  Gratton’s  description  of 
them  suggested  the  question  as  to  whether  they 
might  not  have  been  a rude  imitation  of  the  Indian 
Buddhist  Chaitya  cave.  Mr.  Gratton  had  said 
that  they  were  constructed  “during  a period 
of  great  Buddhist  fervour.”  The  and 

the  3V«  were  referred  to  only  as  a deco- 
rative form.  They  were,  he  (Mr.  Simpson) 
believed,  far  more  than  that  in  Chinese  architec- 
ture. The  great  Temple  of  Heaven  in  Pekin 
was  circular  in  form,  because  it  symbolised 
Heaven,  or  Vans:  the  Temple  of  Earth,  again, 
was  square  in  plan,  as  the  earth  was  Yin.  Even 
the  common  mound  over  graves,  such  as  were 
seen  around  Shanghai,  were,  when  new,  and  not 
changed  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  formed 
with  a square  base,  which  was  Yin;  and  upon 
that  was  a dome  of  earth,  which  was  round  to 
represent  the  Yang.  As  to  the  question  of 
thirteen-storied  pagodas  in  China,  he  tliought 
there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  number  ; the 
northe.n  examples  about  Pekin  had  merely  roofs 
in  place  of  stories,  and  the  Pa-li-chang  Pagoda 
at  Pekin  had  Inirteen.  Mr.  Gratton  had  referred 
to  the  Tung-Chow  Pagoda,  which  had  also 
thirteen  stages.  A pagoda  with  thirteen 
rooms,  one  over  the  other,  would  be  a huge 
pile,  and  not  likely  to  be  often  re- 
peated, but  the  instances  given  showed  at 
least  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the  particular 
number.  Mr.  Gratton  did  not  venture  on  the 
tent  theory  for  the  origin  of  Chinese  roofs,  hir. 
Simpson  mentioned  that  in  a former  pajier  of  his, 
read  before  the  Institute,  another  theory  was 
suggested,  which  still  appeared  to  him  as  far  more 
likely  to  explain  the  curves  in  Chinese  roofs 
than  the  “tent  theory.”  That  is  that  the  form 
was  thi;  result  of  having  used  bamboos,  or,  it 
might  be,  some  other  wood  that  was  liable  to 
bend  from  weight  being  put  upon  it.  What  was 
known  as  the  Bengal  “thatched  roof”  was,  they 
]:new,  produced  in  that  way,  and  it  gave  birth  to 
certain  curved  lines  which  were  recognised  as 
beautiful  in  Indian  architecture,  and  these  form.s 
were  now  repeated  in  stone  and  marble.  It  was 
in  keeping  with  their  experience  that  architec- 
tural forms  resulted  from  the  materials  used  in 
construction,  and  this  theory  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  that  experience,  while  the  tent  theory 
would  be  entirely  opposed  to  it.  If  anyone  could 
work  out  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  com- 
plicated system  of  brackets  which  formed  what  he 
might  be  allowed  to  call  the  architrave  of  a 
Chinese  building  — because  the  brackets  come 
between  the  transverse  beam  and  the  roof — this 
peculiar  construction,  if  it  were  explained,  might 
throw  some  light  on  the  first  beginnings  of  the 
Chinese  roof. 

The  vole  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr. 
Gratton  for  his  paper  and  to  Mr.  Kidner  for  read- 
ing it,  the  latter  gentleman  briefly  replying. 


The  Chairman  then  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  to  take  place  on  Monday, 
December  3,  would  be  a business  meeting  for  the 
election  of  members,  and  when  a question  con- 
nected with  the  Statutory  Examination  for  certifi- 
cates to  act  as  District  Surveyor  would  be  raised. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  JUNIOR 
ENGINEERS. 

The  inaugural  meeting  for  the  Session  of 
1S94-95  of  this  body,  which  last  Session  changed 
its  old  name  of  Junior  Engineering  Society  to 
that  of  the  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers,  was 
held  on  the  16th  inst.,  when  the  President-elect 
for  the  year,  Mr.  Alexander  Siemens,  C.E.,  was 
introduced  by  the  retiring  President,  Mr.  Wolfe 
Barry,  C.B.,  as  a member  of  “that  renowned 
family  of  engineers  to  which  the  whole 
world  was  greatly  indebted.”  In  the  pre- 
liminary proceedings  it  was  stated  that  the  last 
was  the  most  prosperous  year  in  the  history  of 
the  society,  a result  they  mainly  owed  to  the 
devotion  of  the  retiring  President  to  their  interests, 
and  to  his  influence  as  an  eminent  engineer. 
Their  visits  under  his  guidance  to  the  Tower 
Bridge  and  the  Barry  Docks  at  Cardiff  had  been 
as  full  of  instruction  as  of  interest.  A cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  offered  to  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry. 

The  award  of  the  premium  for  the  best  paper 
of  the  year  to  Mr.  G.  E.  Burt  for  that  on 
“Design  in  Locomotive  Engines  was  an- 
nounced, and  the  new  President  read  his 
inaugural  address,  llie  theme  of  which  was 
“ Patent  Legislation.” 

The  President  is  clearly  not  an  advocate  of 
the  principle  adopted  in  some  counities  of  a 
preliminary  official  examination.  Law-suits  were 
quite  as  frequent  in  countries  where  a preliminary 
examination  existed  as  in  those  where  patents 
were  granted  without  it.  The  cheapening  of 
patents  had  not  proved  to  be  the  unmixed 
blessing  some  of  its  advocates  had  expected, 
although  its  effect  had  been  to  increase  enormously 
the  number  taken  out.  Up  to  1882  the  number 
of  British  patents  applied  for  annually  amounted 
to  3,506  on  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years, 
but  this  average  had  steadily  increased  year  by 
year  since  the  new  law  was  introduced,  until  in 
1S93  the  number  had  grown  1025,000.  With  such 
a vast  number  of  new  specifications  constantly 
accruing,  it  became  extremely  difficult  to  know 
what  had  been  done  by  others  in  any  particular 
class  of  inventions,  and  the  reprehensible  practice 
had  grown  up  of  making  provisional  specifica- 
tions as  vague  as  possible,  with  a view  to  being 
able  to  include  in  the  complete  specification  all 
the  ideas  of  other  inventors  that  could  be  dis- 
covered in  the  nine  months’  interval,  so  far  as 
they  could  be  worked  into  it.  This  keen  rivalry 
among  inventors  bad  resulteil  in  a sub-division  of 
labour  which  was  being  carried  further  every  day, 
and  was  making  men  every  day  more  and  more 
dependent  on  their  fellow-workers,  but  the  share 
that  any  individual  worker  could  have  m the 
advancement  of  his  art  or  in  the  introduction  of 
novelties  must  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
it  was  obvious  that  those  people  had  the  least 
chance  in  the  race  who  were  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  branch  of  industry  in  which  they  wished 
to  introduce  improvements,  and  who  had  not 
studied  the  technical  literature  of  their  subject. 
The  efforts  even  of  men  who  devoted  their  whole 
lives  to  the  improvement  of  some  particular 
branch  of  industry  were  often  obstructed 
by  some  special  or  unlooked-for  interpretation 
of  the  law.  An  instance  in  England  was  shown 
in  the  famous  Bessemer  process  of  making  steel, 
which  had  reached  its  present  importance  mainl) 
through  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  IMiishet  to  intro- 
duce “ sfiige.'eisen  ” at  a particular  point  of  the 
process,  a modification  both  novel  and  useful, 
which,  nevertheless,  was  not  considered^  by  the 
authorities  a patentable  invention.  An  instance 
under  the  French  law  was  the  monopoly  which 
M.  Gramme  succeeded  in  securing,  of  using 
copper-wire  brushes  at  the  commutator  m dynamo- 
electric  machines.  Although  such  brushes  had 
been  long  used  in  magneto-clectric  machines,  the 
French  law  confirmed  the  monopoly  of  them  in 
dynamos  to  M.  Gramme,  because  he  was  the  first 
to  apply  them  in  that  class  of  machines,  and  the 
result  would  have  been  disastrous  to  industry  had 
it  not  been  for  the  accident  of  the  publication 
previously  by  an  Italian  professor  of  a description 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  Gramme  machine.  The 
majority  of  inventors,  or,  at  all  events,  a too- 
numerous  class  of  patentees,  were  those  sanguine 
men  wlio  seemed  quite  independent  of  college  or 
workshop,  who  were  encouraged  by  the  popular 
superstiuon  that  inventors  are  he.aven-made  and 
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can  supply  any  want  if  only  their  attention  is 
drawn  to  it.  James  Watt,  according  to  the 
popular  view,  had  only  to  see  the  lid  of  a kettle 
moving  up  and  down  to  discover  the  steam- 
engine,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  had 
to  study  and  work  very  hard  before  he  brought 
his  invention  to  a successful  issue.  In  con-  [ 
eluding  his  paper,  the  President  said  he  did  , 
not  wish  in  any  way  to  discourage  them  from  ; 
trying  their  hand  at  inventing,  but  to  impress 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  making  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  both  with  natural  laws  and 
existing  practice.  They  could  not  master  their 
pbject  without  careful  study  and  hard  work,  but 
if  they  devoted  their  time  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge^  they  would  be  well  fitted  to  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  progress  of  engineering. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  subsequently 
accorded  to  the  President. 


Jllustrattons. 

DESIGN  FOR  A BANQUETING  HALL. 

nllE  chimney-piece  in  this  design  i.s  of 
alabaster  principally,  with  bronze  capitals 
to  the  columns,  and  panels  of  mosaic  in 
the  arcade  above,  showing  figures  bringing  the 
produce  of  the  earth  for  the  use  of  mankind. 

The  inlaid  Italian  walnut  panelling,  6 ft.  6 in. 
high,  is  divided  hy  pila-sters — pedestals  supporting 
statuettes  emblematic  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  of  Industry,  Abundance,  and  Peace, 
of  Music,  Song,  and  Dancing. 

On  the  wall  space  above  are  jjaintings  in 
“spirit  fresco,”  that  on  the  left  representing 
Triptolenius,  who,  having  travelled  the  earth 
teaching  the  inhabitants  legislation  and  how  to 
sow  coin  and  make  bread,  returned  in  triumph  to 
Eleusis  and  established  the  festivals  there  in 
honour  of  Ceres. 

On  the  right  the  subject  is  the  Dionysia  estab- 
lished by  Bacchus,  who  taught  the  people  the  use 
of  the  vine,  and  cultivation  of  the  earth  with 
oxen. 

^ lie  instituted  tiiis  festival  in  commemoration  of 
his  Indian  expedition. 

Above  this  a large  cove  decorated  with  painted 
arabesques  leads  to  the  panelled  ceiling  of 
modelled  plaster,  .slightly  tinted  and  heightened 
here  and  there  with  gold  and  colour. 

I he  design,  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Randall,  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  the  Architectural  Room  at 
the  last  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 


NEW  INSTITUTE,  BISHOPSGATE. 

The  scheme  prepared  in  1891  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  for  administering  the  charities  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Bololph,  Bishopsgate,  included 
the  “providing  and  equipping  an  Institute  and 
branches  in  connexion  therewith,”  and  we 
illustrate  this  week  the  building  (close  on  comple- 
tion, and  to  be  opened  by  Lord  Rosebery  to-day, 
Saturday)  which  has  in  consequence  been  erected 
by  the  Governors  of  the  Bishopsgate  Foundation. 

The  site  purchased  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Commissioners  is  one  that  offered  considerable 
diflicullies  to  the  architect.  The  block  plan  will 
show  that,  with  a narrow  frontage  to  Bishopsgate, 
it  extends  in  an  irregularly-shaped  figure  of  an 
extreme  length  of  273  ft.  from  that  street  on  the 
west,  to  Duke-street  on  the  east,  with  a ihirti 
frontage  in  Brushfield-street.  With  the  exception 
of  these  comparatively  small  opening.s  on  to 
streets,  the  whole  of  the  site  is  surrounded  with 
property,  principally  of  the  warehouse  and  manu- 
factory class.  ■ The  fact  that  all  these  buildings 
could  claim  rights  of  ancient  lights  and  air,  and 
that  the  old  premises  removed  for  the  Institute 
were  in  great  part  only  of  one  story,  will  indicate 
that  great  care  was  necessary  in  arranging  the 
new  building  so  as  not  only  to  avoid  infring- 
ing any  of  those  rights,  but  to  sathfy  the  many 
co-owners  of  the  adjoining  party-walls.  Indeed, 
m connexion  with  the  latter,  no  less  than  thirty- 
four  “party- wall  notices  under  the  Act  ' were 
served  at  the  commencement  of  the  work. 

The  plans  indicate  without  need  of  much 
explanation  the  arrangement  of  the  Institute, 
which  IS  intended  to  provide  that  crowded  part 
ofthe  Guy  with  a public  library  and  a hall  for 
meetings,  concerts,  picture-exhibitions,  &c.  It 
was  not  deemed  expedient  that  the  scheme  should  ) 
arrange  accommodation  for  technical  education.  I 

\\ith  a view  to  obtaining  greater  quiet  the 
library  has  been  planned  on  that  portion  of  the 
^te  furthest  from  the  crowded  thoroughfare  of 
Bishopsgate,  but  access  i.s  gained  to  it  not  only 
from  Duke-street  (on  which  it  faces),  but  from 
Brushfield-street  and  Bishopsgate.  It  is  possible 
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at  the  hall  will  be  used  in  connexion  with  the 
)rary  as  a reading-room  or  ‘'common-room.'’ 
Atienlion  may  be  called  to  the  fact  lliat  the 
icling-library  (as  a glance  at  the  disposition  of 
fittings  will  show),  is  arranged  for  a system  of 
Diking  that  is  unusual,  but  which  is  pronounced 
lie  a successful  one  in  those  tentative  cases 
lere  it  has  been  adopted.  If  its  results  here 
swer  the  expectations  of  the  librarian  as  fully 
he  expects,  the  new  principle  is  likely  to  eflecl 
•adical  change  in  the  method  by  which  lending- 
iraries  are  worked,  and  so  to  be  of  interest  to 
:hitects  who  have  to  deal  with  such  buildings. 

place  of  the  old  and  somewhat  cumbrous 
ithod  of  consultation  of  catalogue  and  register 
one  which  tells  hardly  on  the  borrower  whose 
nd  is  not  stored  with  many  names  of  books — 
5 public  is  (subject  to  proper  watching),  to  be 
rmitted  to  have  access  to  the  book-shelves,  and 
select  fjom  them  the  particular  book  wanted, 
tendants,  placed  at  the  two  turnstiles  near  the 
trance,  check  and  register  the  borrower  and  his 
ok.  Of  course,  supervision  of  a constant 
aracler  is  arranged  for,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this 
II  be  lightened  by  the  wi.sh  of  the  public  to 
alect  the  property  of  the  public,  and  that  each 
itor  will  be  interested  in  checking  abuses. 

The  lending  library  is  now  being  fitted  with 
!lving  for  20,000  volumes,  but  accommodation 
a larger  number  can  be  found  both  here  and 
the  reference  library,  which  is  arranged  at 
jsent  for  10,000  volumes.  The  basement, 
lich  is  well  lighted,  fmds  storage  for  a con- 
erable  number  more,  and  labelling  and  book- 
uling  workshops  are  provided  here,  as  well  as 
tain  staft'-rooins. 

Ihc  reading-room  on  the  first-floor  accommo- 
les  about  200  readers.  The  arrangement  of 
: fittings  (which  are  in  walnut,  those  on  the 
)und-flijor  being  in  English  oak)  will  be  under- 
lod  by  reference  to  the  plan. 

As  is  shown,  one  portion  of  this  room  is 
anged  for  women  readers,  but  after  due  con- 
eracion  no  separate  reading-room  for  boys  is 
Dvided.  The  stairs  to  the  library  portion  and 
the  board-room  in  Bishopsgate  are  of  solid 
•k.  The  walls  of  the  corridors  (which,  in  com- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  London  County 
uncil,  have  in  no  case  any  projection  of  piers, 
.)  and  of  the  staircases  are  lined  with  tiles, 

:1  the  floors  of  the  former  and  of  the  vestibules 
: of  marble  mosaic  set  in  red  cement.  The 
ors  of  both  library  and  hall  are  laid  with 
'ddard’s  patent  oak-block  flooring,  and  are  of 
rproof  construction,  upon  Messrs.  Homan  & 
ger’s  system. 

rhe  heating  system  is  that  of  Messrs.  Ashwell 
N'esbit.  The  fresh  air  entering  at  the  back  of 
radiators,  shown  on  the  plans,  is  delivered  into 
: rooms  adequately  warmed.  Two  Trentham  | 


Cornish  boilers  in  the  basement  serve  as  occasion 
requires  for  the  heating  of  either  the  library  or 
the  hall  or  both. 

The  foul  air  is  carried  away  from  the  library  by 
a system  of  exhaust  flues  fitted  wiih  gas-jets. 

The  liall,  80  ft.  long  by  40  fc.  wide,  will  seat 
520  people.  The  exit  doors  (all  of  them  10  fc. 
wide)  open  so  immediately  on  to  thoroughfares 
that  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  whole  of  the 
audience  could,  in  case  of  panic,  find  its  way  out 
of  the  building  in  an  exceptionally  short  lime. 
With  a view  to  its  being  used  for  the  occasional 
purpose  of  a picture-gallery,  a top  light  is  pro- 
vided iu  addition  to  the  high  clearstory  windows. 
It  is  intended  that  the  platform  end  shall  be 
occupied  by  an  organ,  for  which  Dr.  Marlin, 
organist  of  St.  Paul’s,  has  been  asked  to  write  a 
specification,  and  which  will  probably  be  one  of 
the  largest  instruments  in  the  City. 

The  principal  elevation — that  to  Bishopsgate — 
is  carried  out  in  light  yellow  terra-cotta  from  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Canning,  at  Tamworth, 
the  modelled  work  having  been  executed  by  Mr. 
W.  Aumonier.  The  two  less-important  fronts  are 
of  red  bricks,  with  dressings  of  terra-cotta.  The 
mosaic  floors  were  laid  by  Messrs.  Mainzer  & 
Farrar,  and  the  tiling  to  the  walls  of  the  corridors, 
&c.,  by  Messrs.  Maw  1;;:  Co.  The  electric-lighting 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  A.  II.  Wood,  of 
Westminster,  the  fittings  having  been  suppliad  by 
Messrs.  Verity  & Sons,  of  Covent  Garden.  The 
whole  of  the  library  stands,  tables,  chairs,  and 
other  fittings  were  made  to  special  designs  by 
Me.ssrs.  I,ascelles&  Co.,  of  Bunhill-row. 

On  the  failure  of  the  contractor  during  the 
early  part  of  the  work,  it  was  resumeci  liy 
Messrs.  John  Mowlem  vN  Co.,  Mr.  T.  Lee  re- 
presenting the  Governor.s’  interests  as  cleik-of- 
works.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  Harrison 
Townsend. 


ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH,  BUSHEV 
HEATH,  IIERTFURDSIHRE. 

The  drawing  from  which  our  illustration  is 
taken  was  exhibited  in  this  year’s  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition.  It  shows  the  new  nave  and  tower  to 
be  built  in  connexion  with  the  eastern  portions  of 
the  church,  which  were  illustrated  and  described 
by  us  a year  ago.  The  pulpit  (also  exhibited  in 
this  year’s  Royal  Academy)  was  illustrated  in  the 
Builder  of  April  21  last. 

Messrs.  Norris  & Sons,  of  Sunniogdale,  are  the 
contractors.  The  architect  is  Mr.  James  Neale, 
F.S.A.,  of  London. 


ST.  JOHN’S,  HENDON. 

The  church  is  to  be  built  in  the  Decorated 
style,  and  is  to  consist  of  nave  and  chancel  under 
an  unbroken  roof,  with  north  and  south  aisles 


extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  church. 

The  nave  is  to  have  a waggon  roof,  and  the 
aisles  are  to  be  groined  in  wood. 

The  north  chancel  aisle  will  serve  as  a morning 
chapel,  and  the  organ  is  to  be  placed  in  a chamber 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel. 

The  vestries  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
and  these,  as  represented  in  the  sketch,  are  to  be 
connected  with  the  vicarage  by  a cloister. 

The  building  is  to  be  faced  externally  with 
stock  brick,  with  stone  window  tracery  and  dress- 
ings, and  the  roof  to  be  covered  with  red  tiles. 

Mr.  Temple  L.  Moore  is  the  architect. 


THE  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION  : 

A N N U A t.  DINNER. 

The  forty-seventh  annual  dinner  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  this  Institution  was  held  on  the  15th 
inst.  at  Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall.  Mr. 
Basil  P.  Ellis,  the  President  of  the  Institution, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by  Sir  J. 
Whittaker  Ellis,  Bart.,  Mr.  John  Aird,  M.P., 
Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  F.  R.  Mr.  N.  Smith 

(the  Master  of  the  Carpenters’  Company),  Mr.  A. 
Lucas,  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove,  Mr.  J.  Randall,  Sir  W. 
Pearson,  Bart.,  Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale,  Mr.  II. 
H.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Howard  Colls,  Mr.  C.  Bussell, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bolding,  Mr.  J.  W.  Duffield,  Mr.  T 
Stirling,  Mr.  W,  Shepherd,  and  Mr.  T.  Hall. 

The  Chairman  gave  tire  toast  of  “ Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family.” 

Sir  J.  Whittaker  El)i.s,  Bart.,  gave  “ The 
Army,  Navy,  and  Auxiliary  Forces,”  Major 
BruUon  responding  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bolding  (late  Middlesex  Yeomanry)  for 
the  Auxiliary  Forces. 

Sir  W.  Pearson,  Bait.,  proposed  “ The  Houses 
of  Parliament,”  which  was  replied  to  by  Mr. 
John  Aird,  M.P. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  tlie  toast  of  the 
evening,  “Success  to  the  Builders’  Benevolent 
Inslitution,”  said  it  had  now  been  established 
for  nearly  half  a century,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
that,  during  that  long  period,  much  good  had 
been  done  by  the  charity.  At  the  present  time 
the  Institution  paid  pensions  to  forty  - eight 
persons,  all  of  whom,  in  consequence  of  old  age 
or  infirmity,  were  unable  to  earn  their  own  living. 
The  Committee  made  very  careful  inquiries  before 
placing  anyone  on  the  list  for  election,  and  went 
personally  into  all  these  matters.  To  enable  the 
Committee  to  pay  the  pensions,  an  income  of 
certainly  not  less  than  2,000/.  a year  was  re- 
quired. The  investments  yielded  about  650/.  a 
year,  which  was  a great  help,  but  still  it  would 
be  seen  from  these  figures  that  a considerable 
part  of  the  income  was  derived  from  annual 
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subscription  and  donations.  It  was  generally 
admitted  at  the  present  time  that  the  build- 
ing trade  was  depressed,  and  for  that  reason, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  some  portions  of  the  income 
of  the  charity  had  fallen  off ; but  he  hoped,  with 
the  hearty  assistance  they  had  received  from  all 
quarters,  and  which  he  gratefully  desired  to 
acknowledge  in  the  name  of  the  committee, 
they  would  manage,  notwithstanding  their  diffi- 
culties, to  maintain  the  Institution  on  a thoroughly 
satisfactory  financial  basis.  The  charity  was  very 
carefully  managed  ; they  did  not  run  into  debt, 
and  ask  their  friends  to  help  them  out  of  the 
difficulty,  but  they  endeavoured  to  keep  within 
their  income.  The  trade  of  a master-builder  was 
subject  to  even  greater  risks  than  most  trades 
were.  A great  item  to  be  considered  in  making 
a contract  was  the  question  of  how  much  the 
labour  was  to  cost.  It  was  not  generally  difficult 
to  state  pretty  nearly  what  the  material  would 
cost,  but  the  labour  was  a very  open  question. 
He  believed  those  who  were  his  elders  would 
admit  that  it  was  more  difficult  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago  to  make  an  estimate  as  to 
what  the  labour  would  cost  in  any  particular 
contract.  There  was  all  the  more  reason  then 
why  this  Institution  should  be  well  supported. 
Builders  might  be  well  up  to  their  work,  but 
through  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no 
control,  it  happened  from  time  to  time  that  they 
lost  a great  deal  of  money,  and  in  consequence  of 
ill-health  were  not  able  to  get  up  again.  As  in 
other  trades,  the  elder  men  were  gradually  going 
out  of  business,  and  younger  men  coming  in, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  get 
the  younger  men  to  subscribe  to  this  Institution. 

Jlr.  F.  J.  Dove,  who  replied,  said  he  had  been 
asked  to  do  so  in  the  regretted  absence  of  .^Ir.  G. 
riucknett,  one  of  the  staunchest  friends  of  the 
charity.  Builders  now-a-days  were  so  keenly  alive 
to  cutting  one  another’s  throat.s,  that  it  was  a 
wonder  they  were  not  all  applicants  for  the 
benefits  of  the  Institution. 

The  President  also  gave  the  toast  of  “The 
Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters,”  to  whom 
they  were  indebted  for  the  use  of  the  Hall  in 
which  they  were  met,  and  for  their  handsome 
donations  to  the  funds. 

The  Master  of  the  Carpenters’  Company 
replied,  and  said  that  the  Company  took  a great 
deal  of  interest  in  this  Institution.  The  Company 
had  been  deprived  of  a great  many  of  its  old 
functions,  but  they  were  doing  their  best  to  pro- 
mote technical  education. 

Mr.  Howard  Colls  proposed  “ The  President.” 
The  toast  was  very  cordially  received,  and  the 
chairman  replied. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett  gave  “The  Architects  and 
Surveyors,”  and  said  that  from  remote  antiquity 
architecture  had  been  one  continued  progress  on- 
wards and  upwards,  and  they  could  point  to  works 
of  the  present  time  as  being  fit  to  compare  with 
those  of  the  past.  The  duties  of  architects  and 
surveyors  should  be  kept  separate.  The  builders 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the 
London  surveyors  conducted  their  work,  holding 
the  balance,  as  they  did,  between  the  architect 
and  the  builder. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  in  replying  for  the 
architects,  said  that  one  very  important  point 
in  connexion  with  the  technical  education 
of  the  young  architect,  as  laid  down  by  their 
Institute,  was  the  way  in  which  he  should  conduct 
himself  towards  the  builder  and  his  clients.  He 
agreed  that  the  duties  of  the  surveyor  were  not 
such  as  should  be  undertaken  by  the  architect. 

Mr.  H.  Northcroft  also  replied.  He  said  he  felt 
that  the  <}uantity  surveyors  of  London  were  getting 
into  a better  position  } ear  by  year.  He  believed 
they  were  becoming  recognised  in  a greater  degree 
than  before,  and  as  the  profession  grew  in  import- 
ance London  quantities  would  be  used  all  through 
the  kingdom,  the  London  practice  being  un- 
doubtedly the  best. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lucas  proposed  “ The  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Committee,  and  Stewards.”  He  bore 
testimony  to  the  good  work  done  by  those  gentle- 
men, and  to  the  exertions  of  Major  Brutlon,  their 
energetic  secretary.  Mr.  (}.  J.  Lough  replied  to 
the  toast. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  subscriptions  and 
donations  to  the  amount  of  966/.  were  announced, 
of  which  S04/.  appeared  in  the  President’s  list. 
The  President  further  announced  that  the  members 
of  his  firm  present  had  agreed  to  increase  their 
subscriptions  so  as  to  make  the  total  amount  up 
to  1,000/. 


Appointment.— We  are  informed  that  Mr. 
Albert  N.  Hawtrey,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  and  Assistant- 
Surveyor  to  the  Vestry  of  St.  Pancras,  has  been 
appointed  as  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Shore- 
ditch  Vestry. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  John  Hutton, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

The  Cottmil  and  its  Employh. — The  Parks 
Committee  brought  up  a report  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  Council’s  servants  working  for 
other  employers.  The  Committee  stated  that  they 
had  had  before  them  the  cases  of  certain  gardeners 
in  the  employment  of  the  Council  working  for 
private  persons  after  their  day’s  work  for  the 
Council  was  done.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a 
Sub-committee,  which  brought  up  a report  recom- 
mending that  a standing  order  should  be  made  to 
the  effect  that  every  officer  and  workman  in  the 
employment  of  the  Council  would  be  expected  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  Council’s  service, 
and  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  any  private  busi- 
ness orpaid  employment.  After  carefully  consider- 
ing the  matter,  the  Committee  doubted  the 
expediency  of  making  such  a standing  order,  and 
accordingly  did  not  see  its  way  to  adopt  tlie 
recommendation  of  the  Sub-committee.  The 
Committee  therefore  recommended  the  Council 
to  concur  in  this  view. 

Mr.  Crooks  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  every  ofticer  and  workman  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Council  should  devote  his  whole  time 
to  its  service,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  take 
any  private  business  or  paid  employment,  and 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  to  prepare  a standing  order  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  J.  Stuart  seconded  the  amendment,  and 
after  a long  discussion  it  was  carried  by  51 
against  2S. 

Mr.  Arnold  then  moved  that  the  words  “ and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  any  private  business 
or  paid  employment”  be  struck  out. 

This  was  seconded  by  Lord  Welby,  but  was 
lost. 

Mr.  Orsman  moved  that  after  the  word 
“employment’’  the  following  words  be  added 
“of  the  same  character  as  that  in  which  he  is 
employed  by  the  London  County  Council.” 

Lord  Monkswell  seconded  the  amendment, 
which  was  lost,  upon  a division,  by  2. 

Mr.  Campion  moved,  and  Mr.  Fletcher 
seconded,  that  the  matter  be  referred  back  to 
the  General  Purposes  Committee.  This  was  also 
lost,  and  Mr.  Crooks’  amendment  was  then 
carried  as  a substantive  motion. 

Rebuilding  of  Vauxhall  Bridge. — The  ad- 
journed report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
contained  the  following  paragraph,  the  recom- 
mendation being  agreed  to  : — 

“ In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  Council  on 
March  16,  1894.  we  have  prepared  a Bill  to  be 
introduced  in  the  Session  of  1895,  to  authorise  the 
rebuilding  of  Vau-xhall  Bridge.  The  provisions  ot 
the  Bill,  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Bridges 
Committee,  are  similar  to  those  in  tbe  Bill  pre- 
viously introduced  by  the  Council,  and  we  have 
consequently  not  thought  it  necessary  that  a copy 
should  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Council.  We 
recommend — 

‘That  the  London  County  Council  (Vauxhall  Bridge) 
Bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  settled  by  us,  be 
approved;  that  the  seal  of  llie  Council  he  affixed  to  a 
petition  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  ; and  that  the  Bill 
and  jietition  be  deposited,  pursuant  to  the  standing  orders 
of  Parliament,  with  such  verb.al  alterations  (if  any)  in 
the  Bill  as  the  ParliaiueiUary  Committee  m.ay  consider 
desir.abie.'" 

Sanitary  Staff  of  the  District  of  St.  SaviouRs, 
Southwark. — The  Report  of  the  Public  Control 
Committee  contained  the  following  paragraph  : — 
“The  Mansion  House  Council  on  the  Dwellings 
of  the  Poor  having  asked  the  Loral  t-lovernment 
Hoard  to  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Saviour  and 
Christchurch,  Southwark,  the  Local  Government 
Board  suggested  that  the  Mansion  House  Council 
should  submit  to  the  London  County  Council  the 
particulars  of  cases  in  which  they  considered  the 
St.  Saviour’s  District  Board  had  made  default.  The 
Mansion  House  Council  thereupon,  on  March  30, 
1892,  communicated  to  the  London  County 
Council  the  particulars  of  certain  cases  in  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Mansion  House  Council  the 
District  Hoard  had  made  default,  and  asked  the 
London  County  Council  to  exercise  the  powers 
vested  in  it  by  sections  100  and  loi  of  the  I'ublic 
Health  (London)  Act,  1891.  On  receipt  of  this 
information  we  instructed  the  medical  officer  to 
report  on  the  sanitary  condition  and  administration 
of  the  district.  -A  copy  of  his  repiort.  which  was 
printed  and  circulated  among  the  members  of  the 
Council,  was  sent  to  the  St.  Saviour's  District 
Board  with  an  intimation  that  we  were  strongly  of 
opinion  that  under  the  circumstances  mentioned 
in  the  report  a larger  number  of  sanitary  inspectors 
should  be  appointed  for  the  district.  .After  further 
correspondence*  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
1 that  tbe  Board  has  resolved  to  appoint  an  addi- 


tional sanitary  inspector  in  compliance  with  out 
desire,  and  also  to  appoinst  another  sanitary 
inspector  in  the  place  of  Mr.  S.  Broadhead.  who 
has  resigned  bis  position." 

London  Tramways.  — Mr.  Charles  Harrison 
reported  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  have 
prepared  a Bill  to  give  effect  to  the  resolution  of 
the  Council  on  July  31  last  to  apply  for  powers  to 
work,  should  it  be  deemed  necessary  or  expedient, 
any  tramway  which  it  may  purchase  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Tramways  Act,  1870.  The 
Committee  have  directed  a copy  of  the  Bill  to  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  Council,  and  they 
recommended  : “ That  the  London  Tramways 
Bill,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  circulated, 
be  approved  ; that  the  seal  of  the  Council  be 
affixed  to  a petition  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill ; 
and  that  the  Bill  and  petition  be  deposited, 
pursuant  to  the  standing  orders  of  Parliament, 
with  such  verbal  alterations  [(if  any)  in  the  Bill 
as  the  Parliamentary  Committee  may  considei 
desirable.” 

This  was  agreed  to  without  comment. 

The  Unification  Report, — A long  debate  ther 
ensued  on  the  adjourned  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  London  Government,  dealing  will: 
the  Unification  Report.  At  seven  o’clock  th{ 
debate  was  adjourned  until  next  Tuesday. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  7.30  o’clock. 


COM  PE  TIT  10 NS. 

Schools,  IlARiT.Erooi . — The  competiiior 
for  a school  for  350  boys  and  250  girls,  in  Galley’i 
Field,  Harllei>ool,  has  just  been  decided,  wit! 
the  result  that  the  design  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Bottomley,  2S,  Albert-road,  Middlesbrcugli. 
has  been  placed  first. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Northern  Architectural  Association.— 
The  opening  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of  tlu 
Northern  Architectural  Association  was  held  or 
the  14th  inst.,  in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Ar 
Gallery,  Newcastle.  The  President,  Mr.  Jos, 
Oswald,  F.R.I.B.A.,  presided,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Associa 
tion  Member  : Mr.  Henry  Gibson.  .Asso 

dates  : Messrs.  Hy.  C.  Creighton  and  Alf.  W, 
Sarsfield.  Students ; Messrs.  K.  Tasker,  Jamei 
F.  Russell,  and  George  Adams.  The  nomina 
tions  for  membership  were: — Member:  Mr 
J.  W.  Hanson.  Associates:  Messrs.  Ilarrj 
Barnes,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Sunderland  ; and  Johi 
White,  A.R.I.B.A.  Students  : Messrs.  W 
Shanks,  F.  R.  Laverick,  and  G.  W.  Hayler 
, The*  President  then  delivered  his  inaiigura 
address.  He  briefly  referred  to  the  age  am 
strength  of  the  Association,  and  the  early  worl 
connected  with  it,  and  explained  their  relalioi 
with  the  R.I.B.A.  He  said  the  Architectura 
Alliance  in  name  no  longer  existed,  but  its  plac 
was  more  than  fdled  by  that  wider  alliance  whicl 
had  been  established  between  the  Royal  Inslitul 
of  British  Architects  and  various  Societies  c 
Architects  throughout  the  kingdom,  fifteen  i 
number.  This  arrangement,  comparatively  c 
recent  date,  was  destined  without  doubt  to  confe 
many  benefits  upon  the  provincial  brandies,  am 
also  ujion  the  central  Institute,  and  ibroug 
them  all  upon  the  profession  at  large.  Nine  t 
the  societies  he  had  mentioned  were  represenie 
upon  the  governing  and  deliberative  body  of  llii 
Royal  Institute  in  London,  in  the  persons  of  ihei 
Presidents.  That  Association  had  the  goo 
fortune  to  he  one  of  the  nine  so  represenieil,  an' 
he  had,  therefore,  the  honour,  on  their  behalf,  c 
a seat  at  tlie  Council  Board  of  the  R.  I.  B.  .A. 

Edinbcrch  Architectural  Associatioi' 
—The  Session  of  the  Edinburgh  Architecturr 
Association  was  inaugurated  on  the  14th  inst.  t 
a conversazione  held  in  the  Royal  Instilutioi 
After  tea,  the  President,  Mr.  W.  W.  Robertsoi 
delivered  an  inaugural  address.  He  called  attei 
tion  to  an  exhibition  of  fine  old  engravings  * 
Edinburgh,  and  especially  of  Edinburgh  Caslh 
which  ha<l  been  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Williai 
Nelson.  Passing  on,  he  said  his  attentic 
had  been  drawn  to  the  recent  addition  • 
the  Advocates’  Library  of  the  manuserr 
journal  of  James  Playfair,  extending  over  tl 
period  from  1783  to  1793.  He  had  read  tl 
journal,  and  found  it  to  be  a plain  busine 
record  of  journeys  taken,  work  done,  and  accoun 
rendered.  A good  deal  was  disclosed  that  w 
interesting,  glimpses  of  the  habits,  the  Hi 
and  the  work  of  the  time,  but  not,  on  the  surfa 
at  least,  very  much  of  the  man.  He  explaini 
that  James  Playfair  was  the  father  of  tht 
William  Henry  Playfair,  and  the  brother  of  tf 
Playfair  who  bad  been  Professor  of  Nalul 
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Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  To 
them  he  was  interesting  as  the  father  of  the 
distinguished  architect  of  Donaldson's  Hospital, 
of  the  building  in  which  they  were  then 
assembled,  and  of  many  others  which  ornamenled 
the  city.  He  was  a Scotsman  who  had 
migrated  to  London  and  established  himself  as 
an  architect  in  Russcll-square.  Mr.  Robertson 
then  quoted  freely  from  the  journal,  beginning 
with  business  entries.  Perhaps  to  them  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  journal  was  the 
mention  of  Playfair’s  journeys  to  Scotland  every 
year.  In  successive  visits  the  same  names 
a|)peared  and  reappeared  — Dalkeith  Palace, 
Melville  Castle,  Bothwell  Castle,  and  others.  At 
the  close  of  Ins  address  Mr.  Robertson  was,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Balfour  Paul,  accorded  a very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks.  Thereafter,  there  was 
an  exhibition  of  lantern  pictures,  illustrating 
lexamples  of  the  Medieval  architecture  of  France 
and  Britain. 

Architectural  Section,  Glasc.ow  Philo- 
sophical Society. — The  opening  meeting  of 
I the  Session  of  the  Glasgow  Philosophical  Society 
was  held  on  Monday,  when  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  delivered  a lecture  on  “ Glimpses  of 
Four  Great  Periods  of  Italian  Art.’’  The  four 
periods  referred  to  were: — (i)  That  of  ancient 
Rome  ; (2)  the  Byzantine  period  ; (3)  the  Middle 
Ages  ; and  (4)  the  Renaissance.  The  lecturer 
dealt  chiefly  with  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  pointed  out  some  of  the  varieties  of  Gothic 
[architecture  that  prevailed  in  the  different  divi- 
isions  of  the  country.  The  influence  of  the 
'Classical  art  of  antiquity  was  felt  throughout 
I the  whole  Gothic  period,  and  was  seen  in 
I the  general  efl'ect  of  breadth,  in  the  horizontal 
j treatment  and  the  flat  surfaces  as  opposed  to 
the  vertical  treatment  and  the  deeply-recessed 
I openings  and  mouldings  of  Northern  Gothic.  It 
was  seen  again  in  the  fondness  for  the  single 
round  pillar  or  shaft,  often  tapered,  instead  of  the 
clustered  pillar.  It  was  particularly  observable 
in  the  sculpture  both  of  foliage  and  of  the  human 
figure,  and  in  the  use  of  round  arches  along  with 
pointed  ones.  There  was  a certain  defect  of  the 
constructive  sense  seen  in  the  apparent  overload- 
ing of  slender  pillars,  as  well  as  in  the  prevalence 
of  iron  tie-rods  to  maintain  the  arches.  A third 
characteristic  was  the  great  wealth  of  colour  pro- 
duced by  various  marbles,  brick  and  terra-cotta, 
and  by  mosaics  and  fresco  paintings.  Many 
of  the  painters  were  architects  also,  and  even 
those  who  were  not  showed  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  architecture.  The  paintings  were 
really  allied  to  the  buildings,  and  not  merely 
applied.  The  architecture  painted  as  accessory 
to  the  figures  was  in  harmony  with  the  lines  of 
the  building,  and  the  figure-subjects  also  had  the 
architectural  qualities  of  symmetry,  restraint,  and 
repose.  The  architecture,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture of  the  Renaissance  were  then  touched  upon, 
and  the  same  qualities  were  illustrated  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  after  which  there 
was  rapid  deterioration.  In  the  course  of  the 
lecture  limelight  views  were  shown,  among  others 
being  works  of  the  Pisanos,  the  Della  Robbia’s, 
Donatello,  Ghiberti,  and  Della  (^luercia  in  sculp- 
ture ; and  Giotto,  Fra  Angelico,  Benozzu  Gozzoli, 
Filippo  Lippi,  Ghirlandajo,  Raphael,  and 
Andrea  del  Sarto  in  painting,  as  well  as  many 
buildings  and  architectural  details. 

Glascow  Architectural  Association. — 
The  third  lecture  of  the  winter  series  of 
this  Association  was  delivered  on  Tuesday 
evening,  in  the  rooms,  114,  West  Campbell- 
slreet,  by  Mr.  James  Chalmers,  I.A.,  the 
subject  being  “ Egyptian  Art.”  Mr.  W. 
Tait  Conner,  A.R.I.B.A.,  occupied  the  chair. 
After  some  introductory  remarks  dealing  with  the 
historical  and  geographical  side  of  the  subject, 
the  lecturer  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  nature  of 
the  materials  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  exjilained  the  various  theories  held  by 
authorities  as  to  the  methods  of  quarrying  and 
transport  of  the  huge  blocks  of  stone.  Views 
were  shown  by  limelight  of  many  notable  ancient 
buildings,  the  lecturer  describing  in  detail  the 
chief  points  of  interest. 

Leeds  and  York.shirf,  Architectural 
Society. — On  the  I3th  inst.,  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  present  session  of  the  Leeds  and 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  Mr.  E.  T. 
DodgshUn  delivered  the  Presidential  address. 
We  may  be  able  to  devote  some  space  to  the 
Pre.sident’s  remarks  in  our  next  issue. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 
INSITTUTION  OF  CiVIL  ENGINEERS. —At  the 
ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institution  on  the 
20th  inst.,  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  the 


President,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  on 
“ The  Machinery  of  War-Ships,”  by  Mr.  Albert 
J.  Durston,  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Navy. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Society. — The  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Society  visited,  on  theisth  inst.,  the  worksof  Messrs. 
Bullivant  Sl  Co.,  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  where  the 
processes  of  making  steel  wire  cables  and  ropes, 
torpedo-catching  nets,  and  wire-netting  is  carried 
on.  The  members  of  the  society  were  taken  over 
the  works  by  one  of  the  partners : they  were 
shown  every  detail  of  the  manufactures,  from  the 
testing  of  the  wires  before  they  are  made  up  into 
ropes,  to  the  testing  of  a finished  heavy  cable. 
The  various  machines  in  the  cable-shop  were 
carefully  explained,  as  was  also  the  process  of 
galvanising  the  wires.  A hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  Messrs.  Bullivant  S:  Co.  Among 
those  present  were : — The  President,  T.  C. 
Walrond,  C.E.,  the  Hon.  Sec.,  E.  H.  G. 
Brewster,  C.E.,  M.Inst.M.E.,  the  Treasurer,  A. 
A.  Myall,  C.E.,  A.  Wollheim,  C.E.,  C.  J. 
Brown,  C.E.,  W.  C.  Penn,  A. M.Inst.M.E.,  ll. 
Coward,  C.E.,  A.  K.  Stothert,  A.  H.  Anderson, 
H.  A.  Monsfield. 


Corresponbence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

CONTINENTAL  SANITATION. 

Sir, — The  yearly-increasing  number  of  English 
tourists  that  now  pass  through  or  make  a sojourn 
at  Dieppe — especially  during  the  summer  months 
— will,  I feel  assured,  be  glad  to  know  that  every 
attention  is  being  paid  by  the  municipal  autho- 
rities there  to  questions  connected  with  sanitary 
improvement. 

I have  before  me  a very  interesting  and  able 
report,  recently  issued,  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent 
avoui,  deputy  mayor  and  sanitarian,  who  has  been 
ilecorated  for  his  services  to  the  public  health, 
Monsieur  Coche,  a report  which  treats  of  the 
operations  of  a local  ‘ ‘ Coiniiiission  ” that  has  been 
sitting  since  1S92  at  Dieppe,  to  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  subject  of  insanitarv’  dwellings. 
The  " Commission,''  of  which  M.  Coche  is  the 
chairman,  and  which  has  been  constituted  in  the 
usual  P'rench  way — 1.<\,  half  composed  of  experts, 
the  other  half  of  representative  citizens — has  acted 
in  co-operation  with  the  “ Comit^  Consultatif 
d’Hygiene  Publique  de  France,”  a body  called  into 
being  by  a decree  of  the  Second  Republic  (1S4S) 
and  on  which  sit  such  men  as  Professor  Brouardel, 
Drs.  Du  Mesnil  and  Proust,  whose  guidance  and 
energetic  initiative  have  enabled  the  Dieppe 
“ Cornmissiott  ” to  undertake  work  of  a more 
specific  character  than  that  previously  attempted 
by  them.  The  report  shows  that,  out  of  the 
cases  dealt  with,  45  per  cent,  have  been  satis- 
factorily disposed  of,  and  that  the  remainder  are 
in  process  of  being  carried  out,  whilst  in  six  cases 
only  has  it  been  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
powers  of  the  Municipal  Authority. 

M.  Coche  goes  on  to  touch,  with  commendable 
precision,  on  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  1850 
law — dili'iculties  of  a character  so  familiar  to  all 
of  us  in  this  country  who  have  had  any  experience 
on  Sanitary  Boards  and  otherwise.  But  it  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that,  on  the  whole,  both 
owners  and  occupiers  have  in  many  cases  quickly 
responded  to  the  wishes  of  the  “ Commission," 
and  recognised  that  that  body  were  acting  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  community  generally.  M. 
Coche  concludes  by  making  certain  recommenda- 
tions for  the  amendment  of  the  1850  loi,  and 
boldly  proposes  that  “ the  civil  tribunals  should, 
throughout  France,  be  substituted  for  the  Councils 
of  Prefecture,  so  as  to  secure  to  municipalities 
like  their  own  the  advantage  of  utilising  the 
provisions  of  the  Summary  Procedure  Code.” 
He  also  suggests  that  such  “ Cov/missions  ” 
should  be  authorised  to  make  compulsory  and 
periodical  inspections  {'''  visites"),  a fact  which 
.shows  how  far  England  has  progressed  beyond  her 
Continental  neighbours — a fact,  too,  generously 
admitted  by  M.  Cochenn  a letter  from  him  I have 
just  received  since  my  return  from  a lengthened 
stay  in  the  Seine-Infericure  Depavtement.  He 
says  : — 

“ It  is  a real  pleasure  to  me  to  forward  you  copy 
of  my  recent  report,  addressed  to  the  ComiK?  Con- 
sultalif  d'Hygiene  Publique  de  b'cance,  on  the 
labours  of  my  "Commission"  in  respect  of  such 
insanitary  dwellings  as  still  exist  in  Dieppe.  I have 
thrown  myself  into  this  work — a work  I admit  not 
very  widely  taken  up,  as  one  reaps  from  it  but  little 
gratitude  for  one's  pains — believing,  however,  as  I 
do,  that  in  the  future  it  will  yield  substantial  results, 
as  well  from  the  point  of  view  of  hygiene— a 


healthy  lile — as,  what  I think  more  important,  on 
moral  grounds.  As  to  the  former  point  of  view,  the 
best  scientific  opinion  of  the  day  leaves  us  in  no 
possible  doubt  as  to  the  right  course  of  action  to 
pursue— and  here  I am  bound  to  say  tliat  you  in 
England  are  in  advance  of  us  by  a generation — 
whilst,  with  reference  to  the  other  consideration — 
the  moral  standpoint— there  can  equally  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  worker  or  the  citizen  in  any  capacity 
who  shows  a predilection  for  and  acquires  a clean 
and  healthy  home  becomes  ipso  facto  a better  man. 

It  is  the  results  obtained  in  your  country,  with 
a rate  of  mortality  as  low  in  some  districts  as  ii  per 
thousand,  which— I will  not  conceal  from  you — 
originally  induced  me  to  apply  myself  to  the  serious 
study  of  these  hygienic  questions,  and  especially 
with  a view  to  diminishing  the  preventible  diseases 
to  which  children  so  readily  fall  a prey. 

We  have  at  present  in  France  only  seven  towns 
where  a " Coinmissioii"  similar  to  the  one  in 
operation  here  is  to  be  found  ; and  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  confident  that  under  the  guiding  band 
of  the  ComiU  Consultatif  \o  which  I have  reterred, 
a very  material  progress  will  before  long  manifest 
itself.  Eminent  men  such  as  Docteurs  Brouardel, 
du  Mesnil,  and  Proust,  are  devoting  their  best 
talents  and  their  zeal  for  the  public  welfare  to  the 
work  ; and  our  town  of  Dieppe  in  particular  is  proud 
of  the  position  to  which  it  has  admittedly  attained, 
of  being  in  the  vanguard  of  the  movement." 

The  above  letter,  coming  from  one  so  intimately 
associated  with  an  important  municipality  like 
that  of  Dieppe,  may  perhaps  convince  some  who 
are  a litttle  impatient  at  the  slow  progress  which 
is  being  made  on  the  Continent  towards  the 
realisation  of  our  high  sanitary  ideals,  that  the 
matter  is  not  being  lost  sight  of  by  foreign  sani- 
tarians — even  if  due  allowance  is  made,  as  I 
submit  it  should  be,  for  varying  methods  of 
canalisation,  and  different  modes  of  life  that 
obtain  abroad.  Charles  Hancock. 


THE  WARMING  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

Sir, — May  I be  permitted  to  make  a suggestion 
in  regard  to  recent  correspondence  in  some  of  the 
daily  papers  as  to  the  deterioration  of  those  of  the 
National  Gallery  pictures  in  which  asphaltum  has 
been  used?  As  to  these  it  is  stated  that  the  opinion 
of  scientific  chemists  is,  " all  hope  is  vain,  nothing 
can  save  them.  ’’ 

The  complaint  of  this  impairment  appears  to  be 
of  comparatively  modern  origin,  and  not  made  prior 
to  the  introduction  into  the  galleries  of  the  modern 
scientific  system  of  warming  by  hot-water  pipes  or 
other  method  of  air-heating. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  damage  is  the  result  of 
excessive  dryness  of  the  air,  caused  by  the  system  of 
warming,  which  dryness  cannot  be  effectively 
ameliorated  by  the  usual  antidote  of  water-troughs. 
These  troughs,  says  Sir  Charles  Robinson,  have  been 
tried  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  have  failed  ; *'  the 
W'ilkies  so  treated  there,  ran  all  the  same." 

It  is  a difficult  and  slow  process  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  air  by  radiated  heat.  The  warming 
of  air  by  hot-water  or  steam  pipes  is  effected  much 
more  rapidly  by  convection.  The  dryness  of  air,  as 
we  usually  speak  of  it,  is  not  a (juestion  of  its  actual 
hygrometrical  condition,  not  the  actual  amount  of 
water-vapour  contained  in  it,  but  rather  of  its 
capacity  to  absorb  more  water.  The  capacity  of 
air  to  absorb  water  depends  largely  on,  and 
increases  with,  its  temperature.  Air  may  be  effec- 
tively dried  by  extracting  its  heat,  yet  it  may  not  be 
dry  in  the  colloquial  sense,  because,  while  remaining 
at  the  lower  temperature,  it  is  not  capable  of  drying 
up  or  absorbing  moisture.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
air  is  warmed  it  is  not  necessarily  made  really  drier; 
it  loses  none  of  its  moisture,  but  becomes  capable 
of  absorbing  yet  more  moisture,  and  so  has  the 
capacity  of  drying  objects  in  contact  with  it, 

Applying  these  well-known  facts  to  the  pictures, 
it  is  apparent  that  they  are  subjected  to  the  drying 
effect  of  warmed  air.  The  remedy  appears  to  me 
to  consist  in  reverting  to  warming  by  radiation  only, 
by  which  the  air  would  remain  cool,  with  less 
capacity  for  drying  the  pictures,  and,  at  the  same 
lime,  would  be  healthier  to  breathe.  The  necessary 
warmth  for  the  comfort  of  visitors  could  be  obtained 
directly  by  radiation,  as  from  an  open  fire  in  ordi- 
nary dwellings,  where  nothing  is  more  pleasant  than 
a good  fire  in  a room  recently  thoroughly  flushed 
out  with  cold  air. 

I presume  that  at  one  time  the  galleries  were 
warmed,  if  warmed  at  all,  by  open  fires.  If  so,  it 
would  be  useful  to  inquire  whether  the  same  cause 
of  complaint  existed  then.  Be  tfiat  as  it  may,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  open  fires  are  not  to  be  thought 
of  now.  The  risk  of  a conHagralion  and  the  large 
amount  of  dust  which  they  cause,  would  effectually 
bar  their  use.  But  why  could  not  hot-water  or 
steam  radiators  of  sufficient  area  be  applied  (not 
necessarily  in  the  form  of  pipes)  so  that  the  heat 
should  be  radiated  into  the  room,  whilst  that  portion 
of  the  air  which  would  be  heated  by  contact  with 
the  radiators  should  be  immediately  removed  by 
flues?  This  would  give  the  same  beneficial  result 
as  warming  by  open  fires,  viz.,  cornfort  to  the 
bodies  of  the  visitors  and  cool  air  with  but  little 
capacity  for  absorbing  moisture  (low  drying  power) 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  pictures  and  the  health  of  the 
visitors. 

There  must  be  many  places  in  the  country  where 
asphaltum  pictures  have  been  preserved,  and  where 
no  hot-water  warming  has  been  used.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  make  adequate  inquiry,  and  to  com- 
pare the  state  of  the  paintings  in  these  places  with 
those  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Arthur  H.\rston. 


OLD  IRON-WORK  IN  BOW  CHURCH. 

Sir,-— In  the  crypt  of  Bow  Church,  Cheapside, 
there  lies  neglected  and  rusting  a quantity  of  fine 
seventeenth-century  iron-work,  amongst  which  I 
have  noticed  : — 

(i.)  A tall  and  elaborate  wrought-iron  hat-stand, 
in  character  not  unlike  the  mace-stands  still  common 
in  the  City  churches. 

(2.)  The  iron  railings  formerly  enclosing  one  of 
the  monuments  in  the  church. 

(3.)  An  elegant  and  slightly  - elaborated  iron 
corona  chandelier,  formerly  hanging  in  the  ringing 
chamber. 

(4.)  Miscellaneous  iron-work,  the  original  use  of 
which  I was  not  at  a glance  able  to  determine. 

This  iron-work,  most  of  which  seems  to  be  con- 
temporary with  the  church,  is  now  suffering  severely 
from  damp,  and  will,  in  a few  years,  probably 
become  entirely  ruined. 

The  original  font  designed  by  Wren,  and  charm- 
ingly wrought  in  marble,  has  been  bestowed  in 
another  corner  of  the  crypt  and  is  in  good  condition, 
though  it  lies  in  a place  where  it  must  frequently  be 
liable  to  accident.  The  font-cover  I)elonging  to  it  is 
now  in  the  vestry.  At  the  " resloraticn  ” effected 
some  years  ago  this  font  and  its  cover,  hallowed  by 
long  use,  were  mercilessly  removed,  and  a new  stone 
font  with  " Medixval  ” tirass  and  wood  cover  sub- 
stituted. 

The  upper  part  of  the  reredos,  a pediment  with 
candelabra,  was  at  the  same  time  taken  away  to 
show  the  glass  in  the  east  window,  and  is,  I am 
told,  still  in  existence. 

The  marble  and  stone  pavement  which  was  then 
replaced  with  “ tessclatcd  tiles"  now  lies  in  the 
crypt. 

Surely  most  of  these  interesting  and  original  fit- 
tings of  Wren's  fine  church  might  be  replaced  in 
their  proper  positions,  or  at  least  the  ironwork  might 
be  cleaned  of  rust,  painted,  and  kept  in  a dry  place. 

If  this  were  impossible,  it  would  even  seem  better 
that  they  should  be  removed  to  some  other  churcli 
or  to  some  museum,  where,  at  any  rate,  they  would 
be  appreciated  and  cared  for,  than  that  they  should 
be  left  much  longer  to  rot  where  they  now  are. 

C.  A.  N. 

WOOD-RAVING  IN  STREETS. 

Sir,— \our  notice  of  the  Report  upon  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  cement  and  pitch  for  filling  the  inter- 
stices leads  me  to  ask  if  any  such  report  has  been 
made  with  reference  to  the  carbolineum,  which,  so 
far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  would  be  much 
preferable  to  either.  It  is  of  a wonderfully 

and,  although  it  is  best  to  apply  it  to  a 
dry  material,  the  wet  will  not  affect  it  when  applied, 
and,  being  antiseptic,  it  has  great  preservative 
properties.  I believe  it  has  been  applied  to  this 
purpose,  but  I do  not  know  if  anv  result  of  11  has 
been  published.  Willia.m  White,  F.S.A. 


WORKS  BV  THE  LONDON  COUNTV 
COUNCIL. 

— With  reference  to  your  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  County  Council  and  statement  of 
cost  of  works  executed  by  the  Works  Department, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  amounts 
therein  given  include  the  expenses  of  the  following 
matters ; — 

I.  Cost  of  drawings. 

3.  Cost  of  quantities. 

3.  Cost  of  first  estimate  by  Architectural  Depart- 
ment. 

4.  Cost  of  second  estimate  by  Works  Department. 

5.  Cost  of  measuring  variations. 

6.  Cost  of  superintendence  by  ilie  Works  Depart- 
ment. 

7.  Cost  of  Plant.  m. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  WORKING  MEN. 

Sir. — I see  in  your  last  issue  a list  of  the  organisa- 
tions from  which  deputies  are  invited  to  a conference 
on  the  above  subject,  a most  laudable  one.  .and 
which  should  be  as  representative  as  possible  ; but 
why  are  the  ■■  Clerks  of  Works  Association,"  the 

Huilders'  I'orcmen  and  Clerks  of  Works  Society," 
and  the  “Free  Labour  Society,"  left  out  from  tbo 
list  of  those  invited?  Surely  the  members  of  the 
former  associations  would  add  a great  deal  of 
interest  to  the  conference,  as  I consider  no  one 
comes  more  in  direct  contact  with  the  workman, 
and  can  better  discriminate  between  good  and  bad 
workmanship,  and  give  the  cause  of  either,  than  the 
clerk  of  works  or  foreman.  For  the  conference  to 
be  a success  the  basis  should  be  as  wide  and  un- 
restricted as  possible. 

General  Forema.n. 

*♦*  We  quite  agree  with  oar  correspondent. — Ed 


DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
SUPPLY.— XXL 

WATERWORKS  REGULATIONS. 

m'  |N  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Metropolis  Water  Act,  1S71,  a code  of 
Regulations  was  compiled  by  the  Metro- 
politan Waterworks  Companies  and  submitted  to 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

These  suggested  Regulations  were  subjected  to 
an  exhaustive  inquiry,  and,  as  finally  settled,  have 
been  circulated  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  the  information  of  Local  Authorities  who  have 
obtained  the  necessary  powers,  and  are  preparing 
to  submit  Regulations  for  confirmation.  As  it 
is  customary  for  Local  Authorities  supplying 
water,  and  acting  only  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Acts,  to  issue  a code  of  Water- 
works Regulations,  trusting  to  their  moral  suasion 
and  to  the  popular  ignorance  of  the  law  for  their 
efficacy  (a  trust  by  no  means  unfounded),  a 
brief  commentary  upon  the  Regulations  under  the 
Metropolis  Water  Act,  1S71,  is  given  here. 
These  Regulations  are  by  no  means  perfect,  or 
are  they  fitted  for  all  cases.  In  adapting  them 
for  use  in  rural  districts,  latitude  must  be  given 
to  many  of  the  provisions,  care  being  taken  that 
the  main  principles  involved  are  not  lost  sight  of. 

No.  I Gives  the  comjiany  power  to  determine 
the  point  at  which  the  communication-pipe  shall 
enter  the  premises  to  be  supplied. 

No.  2 Requires  that  all  lead  pipes  in  direct 
communication  with  the  company’s  system  shall 
be  uniform  in  thickness,  and  fixes  the  strengths — 
the  weight  being  taken  as  the  guide. 
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Thickness 
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16 
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The  weight  is  calculated  on  a l>asjs  of  712  lbs. 
to  the  cubic  foot,  and  the  strength  upon  a mean 
ultimate  cohesion  of  2,oco  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
allowing  a factor  of  safely  of  yL 

The  weights  adopted  by  various  water  com- 
panies, as  might  be  expected,  vary  considerably, 
on  account  of  the  different  pressures  to  which  the 
pipes  will  be  subjected. 

The  following  are  the  weights,  per  lineal  }-ard, 
required  by  various  companies  :■ — 


Name  of  Comtanv. 

Internal  Diameter  of 
Pipes  IN  Inches. 
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T.oncton  Companies  
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16 
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16 
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M 

18 

No.  3 Allows  the  consumer  the  option  of  lead, 
copper,  or  wrought-iron  for  internal  pipes,  except 
when  in  contact  with  the  ground,  when  the  com- 
pany may  insist  on  lead  being  used. 

No.  4 Limits  the  consumer  to  one  communica- 
tion-pipe. This  is  an  important  regulation. 

No.  5 Reouires  each  house  supplied  by  the 
company  to  have  its  own  communication-pipe, 
except  in  the  case  of  a block  of  buildings  belong- 
ing to  one  owner,  who  pays  the  water-rates  for 
them. 

It  frequently  happens  in  rural  districts  that  the 
undertakers  are  asked  to  allow  a communication- 
pipe  to  a projierly  to  be  tapped  for  the  benefit  of 
another  property  (the  respective  owners  having 
agreed  between  themselves).  This  should  never 
be  permitted. 

No.  6 Prohibits  any  communication  between 
the  pipes  or  fittings  of  any  two  premises,  except 
in  the  case  provided  for  in  the  last  Regulation. 

No.  7 Provide.s  that  the  connexion  of  the  com- 
munication-pipe with  the  company's  pipes  shall 
be  made  by  the  company  at  the  cost  of  the  con- 
sumer, the  connexion  to  be  made  by  means  of  a 
“ sound  and  suitable  brass  screwed  ferrule  or  stop- 


cock with  union,”  having  a clear  waterway  of  no 
less  than  that  of  a A-in.  pipe. 

No.  8 Requires  that  every  pipe  external  to  the 
house,  including  the  portions  of  pipes  laid  in 
external  walls,  shall  be  of  lead  ; the  joints  to  be 
“ plumbing  or  “ wiped  ’’  joints. 

No.  9 Guards  against  possible  pollution  to  the 
water  in  the  consumer’s  pipes,  and  thence  to  the 
water  in'the  company’s  pipes,  from  the  consumer’s 
pipes  being  “ laid  or  fixed  through,  in,  or  into  ” 
any  drain,  ashpit,  &c.  Where  such  drain,  ashpit, 
iS:c.,  is  in  the  unavoidable  course  of  the  pipe,  the 
pipe  must  be  protected  by  passing  it  through  a 
cast-iron  pipe  or  jacket  of  sufficient  length  and 
strength  and  of  proper  construction.  When  the 
water  is  turned  off  from  any  part  of  the  system  a 
partial  vacuum  is  formed,  and  any  liquid  matter 
in  proximity  to  a faulty  pipe  or  leaking  joint 
would  be  sucked  into  the  pipe,  and  might  be  the 
cause  of  dissemination  of  disease  throughout  the 
whole  system. 

No.  10  Requires  that  all  pipes  laid  in  open 
ground  shall  be  laid  at  a depth  of  at  least  2 ft.  6 in. 
below  the  surface,  and  provides  for  proper  protec- 
tion against  frost  in  exposed  situations.  A depth 
of  2 ft,  is  frequently  inserted  in  waterworks 
regulations,  which  is  probably  ample  in  this 
country. 

No.  II  Prohibits  any  communication  between 
the  pipes  and  any  receptacles  for  rain-water. 

No.  12  Provides  for  the  insertion  of  a “ sound 
and  suitable  screw-down  slop-valve,”  either  at  or 
near  the  point  of  entrance  ot  the  communication- 
pipe  into  the  premises,  or  within  the  premises, 
at  the  option  of  the  consumer.  If  placed  in  the 
ground,  such  stop-valve  to  be  protected  with  a 
proper  cover  and  guard-box. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  Chap.  XX,,  it  is  better 
to  have  the  stop-cock  fixed  outside,  so  as  to  be 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  undertakers. 
The  principal  objection,  from  the  cortsumers’ 
point  of  view,  is  that  it  is  less  accessible  in  case 
of  burst  pipes,  or  other  accidents,  and  entails  the 
use  of  a loose  key,  which  is  liable  to  be  mislaid, 

No.  13  Deals  with  cisterns,  requiring  that  they 
shall  be  made  water-tight,  properly  covered, 
placed  in  such  a position  that  tliey  can  be  easily 
inspected  and  cleansed,  and  that  each  cistern 
shall  be  provided  with  a sound  and  suitable 
“ball-tap”  of  the  valve  kind. 

It  is  evident  that  if  a cistern  which  is  filled 
automatically  is  unsound,  the  waste  of  water  must 
be  constant.  The  provisions  as  to  covering  and 
cleansing  allude  to  the  possibility  of  pollution  in 
a similar  manner  to  that  explained  in  connexion 
with  Reg.  No.  Q. 

No.  14  Prohibits  the  use  of  overflow  or  waste- 
pipes  other  than  “warning-pipes,”  to  cisterns; 
and 

No.  15  Requires  that  all  “warning-pipes” 
shall  discharge  at  such  a point  that  any  flow  may 
be  readily  ascertained  by  the  officers  of  the 
company.  The  position  of  such  “warning- 
pipes  ” not  to  be  altered  without  due  notice  to 
and  the  approval  of  the  company. 

These  regulations  areo  the  greatest  importance, 
and  should  be  strictly  enforced.  The  old  practice  • 
of  allowing  overflow  pipes  to  empty  directly  into  1 
the  drains  was  a prolific  source  of  waste.  In  the  ; 
case  of  the  ball-tap  being  out  of  order,  the  waste  : 
might  continue  for  months  before  being  detected. 
With  a “warning-pipe,’  which  consists  of  a short 
pipe  passing  directly  through  the  wall  into  the  ; 
air,  with  an  open  mouth,  the  case  is  different ; ; 
any  waste  is  speedily  detected,  and  the  inconveni- 
ence caused  by  a constant  stream  of  water  flowing  ; 
down  the  face  of  the  wall  of  the  house,  causes  the  ' 
occupier  to  take  prompt  steps  to  remedy  the  ■ 
defect. 

No.  16  Prohibit.s  the  use  of  buried  or  excavated  I 
cisterns.  Waste  from  such  cisterns  would  not  1 
only  l)e  non-apparent,  but  would  be  difficult  of  : 
defection. 

No.  17  Forbids  the  use  of  wcoden  receptacles 
not  having  proper  metallic  linings,  e.^.,  water-  • 
butts.  This  regulation  has  the  double  object  of 
]irevenlirg  waste  and  avoiding  pollution. 

No,  18  Requires  the  use  of  sound  and  suitable  : 
draw-taps,  which  must  be  of  the  “screw-down’ 
kind. 

Draw-taps  are  divided  into  two  classes,  “ plug- 
taps”  and  “screw-down”  taps.  In  plug-laps,  the 
spindle  or  plug  simply  revolves  in  the  lap,  without 
rising  or  falling ; a horizontal  hole  through  the  ; 
plug  being  made  to  connect  or  disconnect  the  ! 
inlet  and  the  outlet  to  the  tap  by  revolving  the  1 
plug.  This  form  of  la))  has  no  washer.  The  : 
objections  to  the  plug-lap  are  Iwo-fold,  the  most 
important  being  the  sudden  check  which  is  given  : 
to  the  momentum  of  the  body  of  water  behind  it, 
when  the  lap  is  closed.  An  illustration  of  the  1 
enormous  strain  upon  a system  caused  by  the  use  1 
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of  plug-taps  is  attributed  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Binnie 
(the  Builder,  July  7,  1S94,  p.  3).  In  this  experi- 
ment the  pressure  on  a ^-in.  pipe,  114  ft.  long, 
and  branching  off  a supply  main  and  furnished  at 
the  end  with  a plug-cock,  measuring  0’I52  of  an 
inch,  was  at  the  branch  120  lbs.,  and  at  the  o])en 
cock  itself  20  lbs.  On  the  cock  being  shut 
quickly,  those  pressures  were  for  the  moment  found 
increased  to  220  lbs.  at  the  branch  and  550  lbs. 
at  the  cock.  The  second  objection  to  the  plug- 
tap  is  its  liability  to  leak,  on  account  of  the  rapid 
wear,  necessitating  the  plug  being  ground,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  a mechanic. 

“ Screw-down  ” taps  (fig.  52,  Chap.  NX.)  have  a 
screwed  spindle,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  a 
washer,  which  when  forced  against  its  seat  by 
turning  the  spindle  closes  the  inlet  to  the  tap. 
When  a tap  of  this  kind  commences  leaking,  the 
old  washer  should  be  removed  and  a new  one  put 
in  its  place.  This  process  is  very  simple  and  in- 
expensive, and  can  be  performed  by  any  intelli- 
gent person.  The  washers  consist  of  leather, 
except  for  hot  water,  when  vegetable  fibre  should 
be  used.  A tap,  invented  by  Lord  Kelvin,  has 
been  introduced  within  the  last  few  years,  in 
which  the  washer  is  constructed  of  gun-metal, 
and  revolves  upon  its  seat.  In  its  earlier  form  it 
was  not  found  to  work  satisfactorily  under  high 
pressure,  but  it  has  recently  been  much  improved. 

No.  19  Refers  to  taps  for  “ stand-pipes,”  and 
requires  that  they  shall  be  of  the  “ waste- 
preventer”  kind,  and  be  protected  from  injury  by 
frost,  theft,  or  mischief.  With  low-pressures 
automatically  closing  taps  may  be  employed,  but 
under  high  pressures  they  are  rarely  free  from 
leakage.  They  are,  in  nearly  all  cases,  open  to 
the  same  objections  as  plug-taps. 

No.  20  Requires  boilers,  urinals,  and  water- 
closets  to  be  served  only  through  a cistern  or 
service-box,  and  forbids  the  use  of  stool-cocks,  or 
any  direct  communication  between  the  company’s 
pipes  and  such  apparatus. 

No.  21  Requires  the  cistern  supplying  a 
“water-closet”  to  be  fitted  with  a “waste- 
preventing ” apparatus,  capable  of  discharging 
not  more  than  two  gallons  at  each  flush. 

The  desirability  of  altering  this  regulation  being 
brought  before  the  Local  Government  Board  by 
several  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Authorities, 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  London  County 
Council,  who  again  applied  to  the  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute for  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  After  much 
consideration  and  experiment,  the  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute reported  as  follows: — “That  Clause  21  of 
the  Regulations  under  the  Metropolis  Water  Act, 
1871,  should  be  altered  to  read — ‘ So  constructed 
as  to  discharge  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
three  and  a-half  gallons  of  water  at  each  flush.’  ” 
The  Local  Government  Board  has,  however, 
pointed  out  that  such  a recommendation  was  not 
within  the  purport  of  the  Regulations  referred  to, 
which  have  for  their  object  the  prevention  of 
waste,  misuse,  or  contamination  of  water.  The 
London  County  Council  nave  agreed  to  make 
application  to  the  water  companies  to  amend  the 
Regulations  in  the  direction  desired. 

An  unnecessary  use  of  water  is  caused  when 
water-closets  adapted  for  use  as  urinals  are  fitted 
with  waste-preventing  cisterns  discharging  2 gals, 
of  water  at  each  flush.  For  the  latter  use  a 
much  smaller  flush  would  suffice,  but  there  is  no 
means  of  reducing  the  flush  on  such  occasions. 

No.  22  Is  similar  to  the  last,  and  refers  to 
urinals,  but  fixes  the  maximum  flush  at  2 gals, 
instead  of  i gal. 

No.  23  Requires  the  “down-pipe”  of  a closet 
to  have  an  internal  diameter  of  not  less  than 
I j in.,  and  if  of  lead  to  weigh  not  less  than  9 lbs. 
to  every  lineal  yard.  The  object  of  this,  and 
Regulation  29,  from  the  Company’s  point  of 
view  is  not  obvious. 

No.  24  Forbids  any  communication  between 
the  pipes  supplying  the  Company’s  water  and 
I any  part  of  a water-closet,  or  any  apparatus  con- 
inected  therewith,  except  the  service-cistern. 

No.  25  Prohibits  the  existence  of  any  overflow 
pipe  to  a bath,  unless  it  be  constructed  as  a 

warning-pipe.”  The  remarks  made  in  con- 
Inexion  with  Regulations  14  and  15  apply  to  this 
regulation,  but  to  a modified  extent. 

No.  26  Requires  that  the  inlet  shall  be  distinct 
from,  and  unconnected  with,  the  outlet  of  a bath  ; 
that  the  inlet  shall  be  above  the  highest  water- 
level  of  the  bath  ; and  that  the  outlet  shall  be 
provided  with  a perfectly  water-tight  plug,  valve, 
or  cock.  These  requirements  aim  at  the  abolition 
of  baths  having  a combined  inlet,  cutlet,  waste, 
and  overflow  (the  last  being,  however,  prohibited 
by  Regulation  25),  at  the  bottom.  These  arrange- 
ments are  very  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
water  might  easily  escape  directly  into  the  drain 
! without  ever  being  noticed. 


No.  27  Requires  that  no  alteration  shall  be 
made  in  any  tidings  in  connexion  with  the  supply 
of  water  without  two  days’  previous  notice  in 
writing  to  the  company.  Compare  Waterworks 
Clauses  Act,  1863,  Sec.  19. 

No.  28  Is  lor  trie  protection  of  the  consumer, 
where  the  communication-pipe  is  laid  by  the 
undertakers,  and  sets  fortli  that  no  cock,  ferrule, 
joint,  union,  valve,  or  other  fitting,  in  the  course 
of  any  “ communication-pipe  ” shall  have  a less 
water-way  than  that  ot  the  “ communication- 
pipe.” 

No.  29  Requires  that  all  “warning-pipes’  and 
other  lead  pipes  of  whicti  the  ends  are  open,  so 
that  such  pipes  cannot  remain  charged  with 
water,  may  be  of  the  following  minimum  weights  : 


1 STERNAL  D|.\MEI'KI{ 

Weight  I'er  Yaru 

IN  Inches. 

IN  Lbs. 

i 

3 

i 

5 

7 

No.  30  Defines  “communication-pipe”  as 
being  the  pipe  which  extends  from  the  district- 
pipe  or  other  supply-pipe  of  the  company  up  to 
the  “ stop-valve  ” prescribed  in  Regulation  12. 

No.  31  Imposes  a penally  of  5/.  on  any  person 
contravening  ihese  Regulations. 

No.  32  Empowers  an  authorised  officer  to  act 
for  the  company. 

No.  33  States  that  all  existing  fittings  approved 
by  the  company  shall  be  deemed  to  be  prescribed 
fittings  under  the  “ Metropolis  Water  Act,  1S71.” 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

AUDITIONS  TO  UsK  Priory,  Mon. — The  in- 
teresting old  house  known  as  the  Priory,  Usk, 
has  just  been  considerably  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a new  wing  comprising  a large 
smoking-room,  with  garden  entrance,  servants'  hall, 
and  staircase  on  the  ground-floor,  and  additional 
bedrooms  and  bath-room  on  the  first-floor.  The 
new  buildings  are  Domestic  Gothic  in  the  Tudor 
style,  stone-built,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  stone 
shingles,  obtained  from  old  roofs  ; the  dressings  are 
in  yt.  Aldhelm  Box  Ground  Stone.  The  smoking- 
room  ceiling  is  boarded  in  oak  and  divided  into 
panels  with  heavily-moulded  ribs  ; an  oak-panelled 
dado  with  moulded  skirling  and  capping  is  run 
around  the  room,  and  there  is  a large  bay-window, 
also  ceiled  and  panelled  in  oak  ; the  whole  of  the 
joinery  in  this  room  is  in  oak,  as  well  as  the  floor, 
and  the  fireplace  is  in  character  lined  with  Godwin’s 
(Lugwardine)  tiles,  having  a red  Forest  Stonemoulded 
margin  and  arch,  and  a large  panelled,  moulded  and 
carved  oak  mantelpiece.  The  curious  old  corridor 
has  also  been  restored,  the  “ whitewash ''  cleaned 
off  the  old  oak  beams,  the  ceiling  and  dado  lined 
with  oak  ; an  oak  screen  put  in  between  the  entrance- 
hall  and  corridor,  and  the  windows  reglazed  with 
lead-lights  of  appropriate  character.  The  whole  of 
the  works,  including  all  the  oak  woodwork,  have  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Knox  & Wells,  contractors, 
Cardiff,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Veall  & Sant,  of 
Cardiff,  who  have  supplied  full-size  details  for  all 
stonework  and  joinery.  The  lead-lights  and  case- 
ments throughout  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  S. 
Evans,  West  Smethwick ; the  ornamental  door- 
furniture  and  ironmongery  by  Messrs.  T.  Brawn  & 
Co.,  Birmingham  : the  tiles  by  Messrs.  Godwin  & 
Sons,  of  Lugwardine  Works,  Hereford  ; the  grates 
and  electric-bells  by  Messrs.  John  Williams  & Sons, 
of  Cardiff ; and  the  carving,  both  of  stone  and  oak, 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wormleighton, 
also  of  Cardiff. 

Catholic  ■ Church,  Dunfermline. — On  the 
i6thinst.,  the  corner-stone  of  St.  Margaret's  Memorial 
Church,  which  is  being  erected  by  the  Catholics  of 
Scotland  in  Dunfermline,  was  laid.  The  church  is 
from  plans  bj  Dr.  Rowand  Anderson,  Edinburgh. 
According  to  the  Glasgow  Herald,  the  plan 
is  cruciform,  the  greatest  length  being  194  ft., 
and  the  extreme  breadth  at  the  transepts 
75  ft.  The  nave  has  five  bays,  with  two  aisles, 
and  the  choir  has  three  bays,  two  of  which  open 
into  side  chapels.  The  tower  at  the  transept 
crossing  is  finished  internally  with  a dome,  arcaded 
above  the  arches.  The  entrance-porch,  34  ft. 
square  internally,  is  finished  with  a groined  roof. 
A double  door,  with  archway  deeply  recessed,  gives 
access  from  the  porch  to  the  nave,  aud  in  the 
recesses  provision  is  made  for  statuary.  It  is 
intended  to  decorate  the  apse  and  the  dome  of  the 
transept  with  mosaics,  and  in  the  apse  and  tran- 
septs the  floors  will  be  laid  with  marble  and  tiles. 
Immediately  below  the  dome  will  be  the  baldachino, 
which  will  probably  be  e.xecuted  in  rich  stone 
or  marble.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  nave  it 
is  intended  to  have  the  choir,  and  provision  is 
made  for  an  organ  over  the  east  chapel  in  the 
choir.  The  exterior  view  shows  a building  of 
the  Transitional  style  of  the  twelfth  century, 
built  with  natural-faced  rubble  from  various 
quarries.  The  nave  shows  a series  of  fi^e 


circular-headed  windows  in  the  clearstory,  alter- 
nating with  buttresses  of  hewn  stone,  corre- 
sponding with  the  interior  bays.  The  porch 
shows  an  open  doorway,  flanked  by  strong  turreted 
angle  - buttresses.  It  is  25  ft.  high,  by  15 
in  breadth,  the  sides  showing  clustered  shafts  anu 
mouldings.  Entered  from  tne  porch, on  the  left,  or 
west  side,  is  the  circular  bell-tower.  It  fills  the 
recess  between  the  nave  and  the  porch,  has  a 
diameter  of  28  ft.,  tapering  slightly  to  the  top,  and 
is  174  ft.  high.  It  is  in  three  stages.  The  lower 
stage  is  used  as  a baptistry,  and  externally  shows  a 
range  of  windows  alternating  with  eight  outtresses, 
which  terminate  in  symbolical  figures.  Above  this, 
for  105  ft. , the  main  body  of  the  tower  is  plain  ; and 
the  upper  part,  which  is  arcaded  in  two  stages 
supported  on  a band  of  sculptured  figures,  is  open, 
and  is  to  be  used  as  a belfry.  Tlie  tower  is  finished 
with  a conical  stone  roof.  In  the  meantime  it  is  not 
intended  to  complete  the  church  beyond  the  nave  ; 
but  the  total  cost  when  the  building  is  finished  will 
probably  not  be  short  of  30,000/. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Coventry.— 
The  memorial  - stones  were  laid  recently  of'  a 
new  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  in  I'ord-street 
Coventry.  The  new  chapel  will  consist  of  a nave’ 
chancel,  and  transepts.  The  internal  dimensions 
will  be  as  lollows  Nave  51  ft.  long  by  31  ft.  6 in. 
wide,  and  35  ft.  6 in.  wide  at  the  transepts.  'I'he 
chancel  will  ue  12  ft.  by  9 ft.  There  will  also  be  an 
organ-chamber  10  ft.  by  8 ft.  Provision  will  be 
made  for  the  choir  in  the  chancel.  The  chapel  will 
seat  260  adults,  or  a mixed  congregation  of  340 
persons.  Underneath  will  be  the  assembly-room 
and  five  class-rooms,  affording  accommodation  for 
300  scholars.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Wills  of 
Derby,  and  the  builder  is  W.  J.  Worwood  ’ of 
Coventry.  ’ 

.Schools,  Northampton. — The  opening  of  an 
enlargement  of  St.  James'  End  Schools,  Northamp- 
ton, took  place  recently.  The  works  of  enlarge- 
ment have  been  carried  out  by  the  contractor, 
Mr.  William  Heap,  the  architect  being  Mr.  M.  H. 
Holding,  of  Northampton. 

Tow.n  Hall,  Dalhe.vttie,  Kirkcudbright  — 
On  the  i6th  inst.  iMlbeattie  Town  Hall  was  opened 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Maxwell,  M.P.  for  Dumfriesshire. 
Additional  ante-rooms  have  been  added  and  a 
lesser  hall  provided  downstairs.  The  ball  will  be 
capable  of  accommodating  about  400  people.  Mr. 
A.  B.  Crombie,  Dumfries,  was  the  architect. 

Bishoi'Scate  Institute.— To-day  (Saturday), 
the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G.,  will  open  the  Bisbops- 
gale  Institute,  Bishopsgate  Without,  illustrations  of 
which  we  give  this  week.  A full  description  of  the 
building  will  be  found  on  page  374,  but  we  may 
here  mention  that  the  gi4s-fittings  throughout  the 
building  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sugg  & Co., 
of  Westminster. 

All  Saints'  Church,  Buxton-street,  E. — 
This  church  has  just  been  re-opened  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  was  con- 
demned last  year  by  the  London  County  Council, 
and  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  Basil  Rust,  having  col- 
lected funds,  the  decayed  part  of  the  tower  was 
taken  down,  and  the  work  of  reconstruction 
commenced  in  May.  An  arcaded  parapet 
of  Portland  stone,  supported  by  moulded  corbels, 
has  been  added  to  the  tower,  above  which  is  a lofty 
belfry  with  coped  and  gabled  roof,  and  louvred 
windows  of  two  lights  under  comprising  arches,  the 
eastern  gable  terminating  with  an  ornamental 
wrought-iron  cross,  and  dormer  windows  with 
louvres  are  built  on  each  side  of  roof.  The  walls 
of  the  church  have  been  re-pointed,  and  the  gables 
of  nave  and  chancel  have  new  copings  and  crosses  of 
Portland  stone.  The  nave-roof  has  been  boarded 
and  reslated,  and  a mosaic  pavement  laid  in  the 
porch.  'I  he  large  nave  has  been  panelled  to  the 
height  of  the  window-sills,  and  a low  stone  screen 
now  divides  the  nave  from  the  chancel.  There  are 
seven  steps  to  the  chancel  in  place  of  three,  and  the 
floor  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Godwin,  of  Lugwardine.  and  high  traceried 
oak  screens  are  erected  behind  the  stalls.  The 
organ  has  been  enclosed  by  a similar  screen,  a 
morning  chapel  formed  at  the  south-east  end  of 
nave,  and  the  walls  and  roof  decorated  throughout. 
I he  work  has  been  executed  from  designs  by  Mr. 
John  Medland,  of  London,  the  contractors  being 
Messrs.  Harris  & Wardop,  of  Limehursl.  The  oak 
screens  were  made  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Hampstead- 
road. 

Additions  to  the  Staffordshire  General 
Infirmary. — The  Staffordshire  General  Infirmary 
is  being  enlarged  by  the  construction  of  a new  south 
wing  and  children's  ward,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Aston  Webb.  The  floors  are  fireproof  throughout 
on  the  Fawcett  system. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Decoration  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Egre- 
MONT,  Cheshire. — The  church  of  St.  John's, 
Egremont,  was  recently  opened  after  being  decorated 
in  the  Byzantine  style,  the  work  having  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  G.  H.  Morton  & Son,  of  Liverpool, 
and  Mr.  Van  Bel,  their  chief  artist.  In  the  sanctuary, 
the  basis  of  the  decoration  is  the  idea  of  resurrection. 
On  the  roof  our  Lord  is  depicted  as  sealed  in  Glory 
upon  a rainbow,  surrounded  by  the  Archangels 
Saint  Michael,  Saint  Uriel,  Saint  Gabriel,  and  Saint 
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Raphael.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a vesica 
in  the  form  of  clouds.  The  upper  part  of  the  wall 
from  the  window  to  cornice  has  a ground  colour  of 
greeny-buff,  and  above  the  reredos  are  painted  three 
medallions,  formed  by  silver  bands  or  frames  \vilb 
red  and  blue  ornamentation.  The  centre  medallion 
contains  the  Lamb  of  t.'iod  on  the  seven-sealed 
book,  resting  on  a coloured  altar,  and  the  other  two 
are  treated  emblematical  of  the  resurrection— 
a phienix  arising  from  its  ashes,  the  remaining 
space  being  filled  with  arabesque  ornamentation  in 
brown,  blue,  gold,  and  silver.  On  the  right  cf  the 
sanctuary  above  the  window  is  painted  on  a gold 
ground  the  figure  of  St.  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  the 
patron  saint  of  Wallasey,  and  on  the  left  in  a cor- 
responding position  is  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  sailor,  the  whole  being  enclosed  by 
silver  styles,  foiming  a kind  of  arch  and  dividing 
band  between  frieze  and  walls,  and  introducing  blue, 
red,  and  green  ornaments.  U nder  the  frieze  the  walls 
have  been  treated  in  “ gesso  " work,  and  afterwards 
covered  with  gold  leaf  and  decorated  in  silver,  blues, 
greens,  and  browns.  The  capitals  and  bases  of  the 
pilasters  are  bronzed,  the  shafts  are  silvered,  and 
have  black  outline  designs,  relieved  with  red,  and 
the  mouldings  and  wreaths  of  frieze,  together  with 
the  cornice,  are  gilded.  The  arch  of  the  sanctuary, 
representing  a heavenly  choir,  is  enriched  with  arab- 
esque ornaments  in  light  reds  on  a silvery  white 
ground,  broken  by  small  medallions  bolding  cherubs’ 
heads.  In  the  nave,  the  ceiling,  which  is  fiat,  100  ft. 
long  by  60  ft.  wide,  is  divided  in  45  panels.  The  panels 
are  worked  in  a dark  cream  colour,  on  which  are 
painted  a red  and  green  ornamentation,  emblematic 
of  Christ  and  the  Evangelists.  The  insi<le  colour  of 
the  ornamentation  is  old  gold,  whilst  the  styles 
appear  in  somewhat  lighter  tones.  The  styles  have 
at  their  intersections  the  Cross  and  halo.  Then, 
again,  the  cornice  is  decorated  in  tones  of  greys, 
creams,  blues,  and  greens.  Above  each  of  the 
windows  in  the  nave  walls  a semi-circular  space 
is  formed,  with  a gold  diapered  ground,  containing 
the  half  figure  of  an  angel  with  wings  outspread  and 
holding  a shield.  The  space  remaining  up  to  the 
cornice  is  a deep  cream  colour,  covered  with  a 
powdered  pattern.  Below  this  and  finable  with  the 
tops  of  the  windows,  runs  a band  of  silver-grey,  with 
designs  in  purple,  red,  and  deep  gold  colour.  The 
walls  below,  as  far  as  the  dado  moulding,  is  in  two 
divisions,  viz.,  large  and  small  panels,  the  latter 
forming  a base  for  the  former.  Inside  the  large 
panels  a niche  is  arranged  in  silver  grey,  and  the 
surrounding  ornamentation  is  in  red  and  gold, 
The  spandrels  formed  have  received  a conventionally 
shaded  arabesque  in  blues  and  pinks.  The  niches 
will  receive  later  on  the  figures  of  the  Apostles, 
heroic,  size  two  only,  i>t.  Peter  and  St.  John,  being 
included  in  the  present  contract  The  panels  for 
the  reception  of  these  figures  have  a diaper  design  at 
the  bottom  of  the  niche,  and  behind  the  figures 
hangs  a drapery  in  two  blues  and  gold.  The  bases 
of  the  figures  are  formed  of  blue  and  while  tiles  on 
which  is  inscribed  in  Greek  characters  the  Nicene 
Creed.  The  rest  of  the  panels  are  filled  with  an 
arabesque  design  in  light  greys  and  blues,  dark 
blues,  violets,  and  gold.  The  smaller  panels  have 
received  an  ornamentation  of  a geometrical  character 
in  reds,  greens,  and  blues,  and  in  some  panels  will 
be  found  the  emblems  of  the  Apostles.  The  east 
wall  is  divided  into  panels  on  each  side  of  the 
chancel,  the  centre  and  large  panel  being 
filled  with  a diapered  design  on  purple  ground, 
with  a Greek  monogram  of  our  Saviour,  the 
smaller  and  wide  panels  having  arabesque  orna- 
ment. with  medallions  containing  the  emblems  of 
the  Evangelists.  Tlie  angels  corresponding  to 
those  over  the  nave  windows  are  bearing  shields, 
on  which  are  placed  the  Alpha  and  Omega.  I be 
west  wall  is  divided  into  panels,  three  on  each  side 
of  the  baptistr}'.  The  central  panel  is  filled  with  a 
diaper  design,  ihe  two  side  ones  containing  figures 
of  St.  Columba,  St.  Chad,  St.  David,  and  St. 
Augustine.  As  a base  for  the  whole  scheme,  the 
high  dado  is  decorated  with  geometrical  ornamental 
designs  in  blended  colours,  and  emblematical  of 
"Faith,”  "Hope,”  and  "Cbarity.”  In  the  bap- 
tistry the  designs  represent  the  Trinity.  A large 
panel  on  each  side  wall  is  shortly  to  receive  figure- 
subjects  ; that  on  the  right  will  be  " Christ  blessing 
little  children  ” ; that  on  the  left  will  be  "St.  Philip 
baptising  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch.”  In  the  small 
panels  at  the  base  are  fish  in  water  conventionally 
treated,  and  this  is  emblematic  of  Christian  Baptism. 
The  pilaster  on  the  right,  supporting  the  baptistry- 
arch,  is  emblematic  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
that  on  the  left  is  also  treated  to  represent  the  con- 
version of  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch. 

WiNnow,  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Willen- 
H.\LL. — window,  subject.  " Lord,  to  whom  shall 
we  go.  Thou  hast  the  words  of  Eternal  Life?”  has 
been  iilaced  in  the  south  aisle  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Willenball,  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Mr. 
Wakeman,  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Camm,  the  Studio, 
Smethwick. 

Window,  Highwood  Church,  Essex. — A 
memorial  east  window,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  & Bayne,  was  recently  unveiled  and  dedi- 
cated at  Highwood  Church.  The  window,  which 
represents  the  Ascension,  is  given  by  Mr.  Barlow,  of 
Sbacklewell.  I^ondon,  and  bis  sister,  Mrs.  Francis, 
now  of  the  Wallands,  Lewes,  in  memory  of  their 
father. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France.— The  monument  to  Duban  was  in- 
augurated last  week  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. 

It  is  in  a polychromatic  treatment,  and  is  situated 
in  the  vestibule  which  precedes  the  Hemicycle. 
We  hope  shortly  to  give  an  illustration  of  it, 
which  will  be  of  more  interest  and  more  intelligible 

than  a verbal  description. The  exhibition  of 

ceramic  painting  and  sculpture  by  Edmond  I.achenal 
was  opened  on  Sunday  last  at  the  Georges  Petit 

Gallery. The  paintings,  studies,  and  sketches 

by  the  celebrated  animal  painter  Charles  Jacques, 
after  being  exhibited  for  a good  many  days,  have 
now  been  sold,  the  first  day's  sale  realising  316,000  fr., 

the  second  43,000  fr. The  museum  of  the  Hotel 

des  Monnaies,  at  Paris,  has  been  increased  by 
the  addition  of  three  new  rooms,  one  01  which 

is  to  be  especially  devoted  to  modern  dies. The 

architects,  MM.  Faure-Dujarrie  and  Vaucheret,  have 
been  appointed  architectural  experts  of  the  Cour 

d'.Appel  of  Paris. M.  I.ouzier,  diocesan  architect 

of  Coutances  and  Sens,  has  been  appointed  architect 
to  the  diocesan  buildings  at  Toulouse. The  admin- 
istrative departments  of  the  1900  Exhibition  are  to 
be  installed  in  the  Galerie  Rapp  at  the  Champ  de 

Mars. The  Paris  Municipality  intend  to  deepen 

the  canal  of  St.  Denis  and  the  basin  of  La  Villette,  at 

a cost  of  450,000  fr. There  is  talk  of  a new  military 

port  on  the  Channel  coast.  The  position  selected 
by  the  Government  is  that  of  Port-en-Bessin, 
between  Cherbourg  and  Havre,  at  the  foot  of  a cliff 
which  divides  two  narrow  entrances,  which  are  to 
be  enlarged  and  connected  by  basins  sufficient  to 
lake  the  largest  ironclads.  A strategic  railway  will 
connect  Port-en-Bessin  with  the  principal  arsenals  of 
the  West  of  France. The  Orleans  Railway  Com- 

pany will  shortly  commence  important  works  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  Stations  of  Tours  and  St. 

Pierre-le-Corps. M.  Thcophile  Barrau,  the 

sculptor,  has  been  commissioned  to  execute  the 
monument  to  the  poet  Andrd  Chenier,  which  is  to  be 

erected  at  Carcassonne. The  statue  of  Meissonier, 

by  M.  Fremiet,  which  figured  in  this  year's  Salon, 

is  to  be  inaugurated  on  Sunday  at  Poissy. The 

death  is  announced,  at  Camiers,  of  a talented  young 
painter,  M.  Ka-tschet,  whose  works,  especially 
"L'ne  Sortie  de  I’Eglise  a Evoline,”  were  much 

admired  at  the  Champs  de  Mars  Salon. The 

former  Art-director  of  the  Sevres  works,  M.  Gobert, 
has  died  at  Garenne-de-Bezons,  at  the  age  of 
.seventy-three.  M.  Gobert,  who  entered  on  the  staff 
at  Sevres  in  1850,  on  the  recommendation  of  Ingres 
and  Paul  Delaroche,  was  the  real  and  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  revival  of  enamel  painting  in  France. 

Germany. — The  popular  attraction  at  the  1896 
Industrial  Exhibition  in  Berlin  is  to  be  a gigantic 
telescope  larger  than  all  at  present  existing,  which 
is  to  be  manufactured  at  Jena.  The  Berlin  Munici- 
pality is  to  be  represented  at  the  I-ixhibition  by  a 
pavilion  where  the  various  Departments  will  exhibit. 

The  fighting  of  the  new  Imperial  Houses  of 

Parliament  will  be  effected  by  62  arc  and  5,000 
glow-lamps. The  foundations  of  the  new  cathe- 

dral at  Berlin  are  now  completed,  and  a start  has 

been  made  on  the  superstructure. Plans  for 

alterations  and  an  enlargement  of  the  Scblossplatz 

are  now  being  considered  by  the  Municipality. 

The  While  Saloon  of  the  Imperial  Palace  is  to  be 
adorned  by  nine  statues  of  the  reigning  princes  of 
the  Hohenzollern  family,  from  the  Great  Elector  to 
the  late  Emperor  Frederick.  The  statues  will 
be  the  work  of  the  most  eminent  German 

sculptors.  The  new  Moabil  Bridge,  which 

joins  the  Briickenall^e  to  the  Kirchstrasse,  is 
now  complete.  The  structure  has  three  arches,  and 
is  carried  out  in  dark  grey  basalt,  from  plans  by 
Dr.  Hobrecht.  The  principal  ornamentation  is 
afforded  by  four  large  stone  bears,  fashioned  by 
Messrs.  Begas,  Goetz,  Boese,  and  Pieper  respec- 
tively.  Professor  Theodor  Mommsen  has  been 

appointed  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Order  "Pour  le 
Mi^rite,”  Science  and  Art  Division,  in  succession  to 

the  late  Professor  von  Helmholtz. No  fewer  than 

150  artists  took  part  in  the  competition  for  the 
Bismarck  monument,  to  be  set  up  opposite  the  new 
Imperial  Houses  of  Parliament.  Thirty  premiums, 

of  a total  value  of  5,000/.,  were  offered. The 

sum  of  17,000/.  voted  by  the  Diet  of  the  Duchy  of 
Baden  for  the  restoration  of  Heidelberg  Castle  is 
proving  inadequate,  as  several  works  which  were  not 
provided  for  in  the  original  estimates  must  be 
carried  out  for  the  safety  of  the  edifice.  The  so- 
called  " Karlschanze  ” has  had  to  be  completely 
demolished  and  rebuilt,  and  in  other  places  the 
ingrowing  of  roots  of  trees  rendered  a similar 
procedure  necessary.  The  works  should  be  com- 
pleted next  year. 'There  is  to  be  a Trade ' 

and  Industrial  E.xhibilion  at  Liibeck  next  year. 
A guarantee  fund  of  over  15.000/.  has  already 

been  subscribed. No.  ii  of  the  " Limes”  Journal 

contains  Lieut.  Dahm’sreportabout  the  investigations 
on  the  ancient  frontier  between  Hohr  and  Langen- 
scbwalbach  in  Nassau.  The  direction  is  uniformly 
south-west,  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  except  in  one  place 
where  the  fine  of  the  wall  deviates  to  encompass  the 
castellum  of  Hillscheid,  which  is  situated  on  rising 
ground.  The  walls  of  this  fort  were  i ’s  metres  thick, 
and  attached  to  it  was  a fortified  camp,  which,  from 
the  absence  of  traces  ofbuildings,  was  probablyused 
as  a temporary  halting-place;  the  defence  of  this 
f»rt  of  the  country  was  evidently  meant  to  be  con- 
centrated on  the  Rhine,  more  than  on  the  boundary- 


wall.  Remains  of  another  castellum  were  unearthed 
at  Hbhr,  and  also  of  seven  watch-towers.  Herr 
Jacobi  reports  on  the  investigations  between  Grauer 
Berg  and  AUeburg,  on  which  fine  traces  of  nine 
towers  and  five  castella  were  discovered,  as  well  as 
remains  of  a fairly  large  settlement  at  AUeburg.  The 
Bavarian  Commissioner,  Herr  Conrady,  has  traced 
the  frontier  for  three  kilomiUres  near  Miltenberg, 
here  marked  by  pointed  stones,  partly  buried  in  the 
ground.  The  West  Castellum  at  Neckarbecken  is 
described  by  Dr.  Schumacher.  .\  complete  set  of 
Roman  baths  was  brought  to  fight  in  connexion  with 
the  latter  investigations. 

Selangor.  Straits  Settlements. — On  Oct.  13 
the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  Sir  Charles 
B.  H.  Mitchell,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Government  offices  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  the  princip,al 
town  of  the  stale.  The  building  will  meet  a long-felt 
want,  as  the  present  offices  are  much  too  small,  and 
the  staff  is  continually  increasing.  The  building  on 
plan  occupies  three  sides  of  a parallelogram,  having 
a frontage  of  480  ft.  and  a depth  of  170  ft.  The 
front  forms  one  side  of  the  principal  square  in  the 
town,  the  other  sides  containing  the  largest  and 
most  important  building  in  the  place,  and  ihe  whole 
when  finished  will  form  a fine  group  of  buildings.  The 
new  building  will  provide  homes  for  all  branches  of 
the  service,  with  the  exception  of  the  police  and  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  will  include  the  State  Council 
Chamber,  general  post  office,  and  municipal  offices. 
The  style  of  architecture  adopted  is  that  usually 
found  in  Indian  public  offices — a style  rather  difficult 
to  name.  At  each  end  are  projecting  wings,  one 
containing  the  Mines  Department,  and  the  other  the 
Post-office.  Between  this  and  the  centre  on  each 
side  are  circular  staircases  projecting  in  front  of  the 
main  wall  and  carried  up  above  the  roof  with 
domed  tops.  In  the  centre  is  the  main  entrance, 
containing  the  principal  staircase,  and  in  front  of 
this  is  a large  portico.  Above  the  staircase 
a clock  - tower  rises  to  a height  of  140  ft. 
The  whole  of  the  offices  should  be  light 
and  cool,  as  each  room  has  a 12-ft.  verandah  on  at 
least  two  sides  of  it,  this  latter  being  a necessity  in 
such  a hot  climate.  The  building  will  be  built  of 
bricks  made  at  the  P.  W.  D.  Factory,  the  external 
walls  faced  with  picked  bricks,  the  dressings  being 
of  stucco,  as  there  is  no  stone  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  Mangalore 
tiles  made  at  the  factory,  and  the  whole  of  the  work 
is  being  carried  out  departmenlally  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  architect.  The  building  was 

designed  by  the  Government  Architect. The 

same  day  the  Governor  opened  an  extension  of 
railw.iy  up  to  the  Pahang  boundary,  and  also 
visited  the  Victoria  Institution.  This  building 
was  recently  opened.  It  was  built  from  funds 
raised  in  Jubilee  year  to  erect  a memorial  of  Her 
Majesty's  long  reign.  It  is  used  as  a boys'  school 
ot  a letter  class  than  that  usually  found  in  the 
native  slate,  being  of  the  same  class  as  the  Raffles 
School  in  Singapore.  It  consists  of  a large  school- 
room and  class-rooms  raised  well  above  the  ground 
so  as  to  form  a covered  playground  under  the  floor. 
The  building  is  of  red  brick  and  half-timber  work, 
with  segmental  tiles  on  the  roof.  This  was  also 
designed  by  the  Government  Architect,  as  was  also 
the  schoolmaster's  bungalow  attached  to  the  school. 

The  New  Harbour  Works  at  Coi’en- 
hagen. — The  new  free  harbour  and  dcp6ts  at 
Copenhagen  are  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  on  the  Sound,  where  formerly  extended  the 
fashionable  promenade,  the  Langelinje.  There  are 
three  great  basins  or  docks,  the  whole  establishment 
covering  an  area  of  many  miles.  There  are  half  a 
dozen  huge  buildings  of  red  bricks  on  the  cjuays,  in 
which  are  located  the  customs  house,  the  administra- 
tion, railway,  and  telegraph  offices,  merchant 
offices,  and  the  electrical  station  for  lighting  the 
entire  establishment.  That  of  the  administration  is 
the  most  ornamental,  being  surmounted  by  a fine 
clock  lower.  The  concern  is  managed  by  a company. 
There  are,  of  course,  also  immense  warehouses,  some 
of  which  are  constructed  of  corrugated  iron.  The  main 
basin  has  an  area  at  the  bottom  ofySoft. , and  a depth 
of  30  ft.,  so  that  the  largest  steamers  may  discharge 
right  into  the  warehouses.  The  main  basin  is 
divided  into  three  parts  by  parallel  walls  of  concrete, 
3,000ft.,  2,000 ft.,  and  1,000  ft.  in  length.  Here  is 
also  situated  the  largest  warehouse  of  all  for  the 
storage  of  grain,  which  has  seven  stories.  The 
works  have  been  five  years  under  construction,  and 
the  cost  has  been  nearly  a million  sterling. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Trans-Siberian  Railway. — The  com- 
mission for  the  construction  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
railway  has,  according  to  St.  Petersburg  journals,; 
decided  to  accelerate  the  work  so  that  the  fine  may 
be  opened  for  traffic  in  its  entirety  in  1901,  instead: 
of  as  originally  contemplated  three  years  later. 

Villa  near  Christiania.  — Referring  to  the 
comf>elition  design  for  avilla  near  Christiania,  which 
we  published  on  page  204  ante,  and  to  our  remark 
that  we  gave  it  as  an  example  of  the  present  taste  in 
villa  architecture  in  Norway,  we  bear  that  the 
Teknisk  Ugeblad,  which  is  said  to  be  the  organ  of 
the  Norwegian  Association  of  Architects  and  Engi- 
neers, denies  that  the  design  is  representative  of 
Norwegian  architectural  taste  of  the  day. 

Aberdeen  : The  Housing  of  the  Worklvg 


Nov.  24,  1894.] 

:lasses  Act,  1890.— The  statutory  notices  have 
leen  published  of  application  by  the  Town  Council 
or  a Provisional  Order  to  be  confirmed  in  next 
Session  of  Parliament,  in  connexion  with  the  scheme 
or  dealing  with  the  unhealthy  area  adjoining 
Lxchequer-row.  Compulsory  powers  are  asked  for 
.cqiiiring  i'3  acre  of  land  with  the  buildings  thereon 
,t  an  estimated  cost  of  25,776/. . the  value  of 
upertluous  lands  available  lor  re-sale  being  com- 
>uted  at  14,826/.  The  area  to  be  acquired  is 
)Ounded  on  three  sides  by  existing  but  narrow 
Greets — viz.,  Exchequer -row,  Ship-row  (part  of),  and 
rhapcl-lane  (partol);  and,  still  further  to  improve 
he  access,  the  house  No.  1,  Virginia-strcet,  w'ill 
ilso  be  required  and  taken  down.  Power  is  sought 
o clear  away  the  houses  where  advisable,  to  form, 
livert,  or  improve  streets,  and  to  appropriate  parts 
)f  the  areas  acquired,  or  other  lands  belonging  to 
he  Corporation,  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
Iwellings  for  persons  of  the  working-cla.'^ses  dis- 
placed by  the  scheme— all  such  dwellings,  when 
erected,  to  be  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 
The  labouring-class  population  to  be  displaced  num- 
bers (including  families)  736 ; but  for  these  it  is 
stated  that  sufficient  and  suitable  accommodation 
can  be  had  in  240  vacant  dwelling-houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  rents  of  which  vary  from  3/.  to 
10/.  per  annum.  It  is  thus  probable  that  the  centre 
of  the  area  will  meantime  be  converted  into  an  open 
space,  pending  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the 
construction  of  a new  street  from  the  docks  to 
Castle-street,  if  not  farther  ; and  it  is  likely  that  one 
of  the  new  buildings  will  be  a model  common- 
lodging house.  The  Order  is  not  expected  to  be 
opposed.  The  new  street  spoken  of  would,  if 
carried  out  fully  as  suggested,  run  a long  way 
through  the  city  and  form  a new  north  road,  two 
miles  in  length;  but  the  large  initial  expenditure — 
about  250,000/. — is  more  than  the  Town  Council  can 
face— at  present  at  least. 

Church  Building. — The  Incorporated  Society 
for  ]‘’romoting  the  Imlargement,  Building,  and 
Repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels  held  its  first 
monthly  meeting  for  the  present  session  on  the  15th 
inst.,  at  the  Society's  House,  No.  7,  Dean’s-yard, 
Westminster  Abbey,  S.  W. , the  Archdeacon  of  Essex 
in  the  chair.  Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid 
of  the  following  objects,  viz.  ; — Building  new 
churches  at  Aldrington  St.  Philip,  near  Brighton, 
150/.  ; Cockington  St.  Matthew,  near  Torquay, 
200/.  ; Crewe  St.  John,  loo/.  ; Forest-gate  St.  Mark, 
Essex,  75/.  ; and  Matthew's  Park  St.  Matthew, 
in  the  pansli  of  West  Ham,  Essex,  75/. ; rebuilding 
the  church  of  St.  Elfrida,  Llansaintfraed-in-Elvel, 
near  Builth,  Radnor,  25/. ; and  towards  enlarging, 
or  otherwise  improving,  the  accommodation  in  the 
churches  at  Ebony  St.  Mary,  Kent,  10/.  ; Gawcott 
Holy  Trinity,  near  Buckingham,  15/.  ; Treffgarn, 
near  Haverfordwest,  15/.  ; and  Upperby  St.  John 
Baptist,  near  Carlisle,  25/.  Grants  were  also  made 
from  the  Mission  Buildings  Fund  towards  building 
mission  churches  at  Llanegwad,  near  Nantgaredig, 
Carmarthen,  25/.;  and  Washington,  Durham.  20/. 
The  following  grants  were  also  paid  for  works  com- 
pleted : — Wanstead  Slip  St.  Columba,  Essex,  250/. ; 
Brcchfa  St.  Teilo,  near  Nantgaredig,  20/. ; Linthorpe 
St.  Barnabas,  near  Midd'esbrough,  20/.  .balance  of  a 
grant  of  100/. ; the  Meir  Holy  Trinity,  near  Longton, 
Staffs.,  50/. ; Clarbeston  St.  Martin,  near  Haverford- 
west, 30/. : St.  Keverne,  Cornwall,  60/. ; Alderton 
St.  Margaret,  near  Cheltenham,  25/.  ; Barnes  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels.  10/.,  making  185/.,  on 
account  of  a grant  of  225/.;  Northborough  St. 
Andrew,  near  Market  Deeping.  15/.  : Puncknowle 
St.  Mary,  near  Abbotsbury,  Dorset,  30/. ; Ealing 
St.  Peter,  Middlesex,  200/. ; Taynton  St.  Lawrence, 
near  Gloucester,  30/. ; Woolwich  St.  Mary,  Kent, 
120/.;  Witherne  St.  Margaret,  10/.;  North  Bersted, 
'near  Bognor,  40/.;  Long  Hanborough,  near 
; Oxford,  40/. ; King's  Hill,  near  Wednesbury, 
Staffs.,  40/.;  Holmer-green,  near  Amersham, 

I Bucks,  40/.  ; and  Sunderland  Point,  near  Lan- 
I caster,  15/.  The  Society  likewise  accepted  the 
trust  of  sums  of  money  as  repair  funds  for  Ockley- 
green  St.  John,  Surrey,  100/.;  Walkden  Moor  St. 
Paul,  Lancs.,  10/.;  and  Speen  St.  Mary,  Berks,  500/. 

New  Board  Schools,  London,  1894-5. — For 
their  annual  provision  of  increased  school  accom- 
modation, by  way  of  new  sites  or  the  enlargement 
of  their  existing  schools,  the  London  School  Board 
have  scheduled  a total  .'of  seventy  - six  parcels 
of  land,  situated  as  follows ; — William-street, 
Langford-road,  Kingwood-road,  Bryans-lane,  and 
Munster-road.  or  Sherbrooke-road,  Fulham;  New- 
combe-street,  Kensington  ; Bolingbroke-road,  Ham- 
mersmith : Lots-road,  and  Keppel-street,  Chelsea ; 
Blackstock-road,  Rotherfield-street,  Marlborough- 
road,  Payne-street,  and  Goodinge-road,  Islington  ; 
Clarence-place,  Central-street.  St.  Luke's ; Win- 
chester-street, Clerkenwell  ; Church  Manor-way, 
and  Swing  Gate-lane,  Plumstead : Siebert-road, 
Randall-place,  and  Creed -place,  Greenwich; 
Forston-street,  and  Grange-street,  Shoreditch  ; Olga- 
street,  and  Wood-street  (with  Church-row),  Bethnal 
Green  ; Windsor-road,  and  lileanor-road,  Hackney  ; 
Padua-road,  the  Anerley  Board  School,  and  Made- 
line-road,  Penge  ; Mantle-road,  Canterbury-road, 
and  Shardeloes-road,  Deptford  ; Rushy  Green,  and 
Malham-road.  Lewisham ; Salvador  West,  Tooting; 
Priory-road,  Lambeth  ; Forfai-road.  and  Lavender 
Sweep,  Battersea;  Rosendale-road,  Streatham,  and 
"Arborfield,”  No.  27,  Streatham  Hill;  New  Park -road, 
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Clapham;  Beresford-street,  Faunce  - street,  and 
Chatham-row,  St.  Mary,  Newington ; Cormont- 
road,  Southampton  - street,  or  Peckham  - road, 
Choumert-grove.  Nunhead-passage,  Marlborough- 
road,  and  Leo-street,  or  Asylum-road,  <?/- .Studholme- 
road,  Camberwell;  Rhyl-street,  Netley-street,  and 
Longford  - street,  Maiylebone;  Nos.  26  and  28, 
Haverstock  Hill;  Salisbury-place,  Monnow-road, 
and  Limasol-street,  Bermondsey ; St.  George's- 
road,  and  Gerridge-street,  Southwark ; Colling- 
wood-street,  Ratclitfe ; Cable-street,  St.  George's- 
in-the-East ; Bright-street  and  Bromley  Cottages, 
Dee-street  and  Culloden-street,  Bromley  ; Portman- 
place  and  Morpeth-street,  St.  Matthew’s,  Bethnal 
Green  ; Emmott-street,  jubilee-street.  Greenfield- 
street,  Mile  End  ; Albion-sireet,  Mile  h’nd,  or  Mal- 
mesbury-road,  Stratford-le-Bow ; Northey-street, 
Idmetiouse  ; and  a portion,  about  50,800  square  ft. , 
of  the  Millbank  Prison  site.  These  amount  to  a 
net  total  of  seventy-one  sites,  covering  an  aggregate 
of  41^  acres  ; the  piece  in  Rosendale-road,  West 
Lambeth  Division,  being  about  3I  acres.  It  will  be 
observed  how  the  Board  Schools,  following  the 
population,  are  gradually  springing  up  in  the 
remoter  districts,  and  that  a large  share  of  the  new 
schools  are  to  be  built  in  the  east  and  south  of 
London.  The  highest  divisional  totals,  iii  acres 
for  twelve  schools,  occur  both  in  Greenwich. 

The  City  Crematorium. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  held  on  Tuesday 
last  the  main  question  on  the  agenda  was  a motion 
to  rescind  the  resolution  passed  by  a small  majority 
a month  ago  in  favour  of  erecting  a crematorium  at 
the  City  cemetery  at  Ilford.  After  a brief  discussion 
of  the  report  of  the  Streets  Committee  the  meeting 
was  made  special  for  the  discussion  of  the  rescinding 
resolution,  which  was  moved  by  Mr.  Turner, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Deputy  White,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Bridgman  and  other  members.  The  resolution 
of  October  23  recommended  the  promotion  of  a 
public  Bill  in  Parliament  to  give  the  Commissioners 
the  necessary  powers  for  the  erection  of  the  crema- 
torium, but  the  meeting  was  now  informed  by  the 
legal  officer  of  the  Corporation  that  the  matter 
could  not  be  the  subject  of  a public  Bill  since  it 
concerned  one  municipality  only,  and  not  the  country 
generally.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get  the  matter 
recognised  as  one  of  national  importance,  on  the 
ground  that  cremation  must  sooner  or  later  be 
adopted  by  the  nation  for  sanitary  reasons,  and  that 
the  City  of  I^ondon,  as  a leader  of  opinion,  might 
properly  promote  a public  Bill  giving  legal  powers 
to  all  municipal  authorities  for  the  purpose.  A 
recital  by  Mr.  Deputy  White  of  the  list  of  the  years' 
liabilities  of  the  City  ensured  the  rejection  of  the 
project  once  more.  On  a show  of  hands  the 
majority  was  declared  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
rescinding  resolution,  and  on  a division  this  con- 
clusion was  confirmed  by  24  against  15. 

Correspondence  Cards. — Messrs.  Sprague  & 
Co.  send  us  a set  of  correspondence  cards  with 
sketches  from  Windsor  and  its  neighbourhood ; 
the  set  comprising  a dozen  different  sketches, 
occupying  each  a portion  of  a card,  giving  views  of 
Windsor  Castle,  ICton  College,  Windsor  Cloisters, 
the  choir-stalls  in  .St.  George’s  ( hapsl,  one  or  two 
bits  of  street  architecture  in  Windsor,  &c.  They 
look  pretty,  and  will  do  very  well  to  send  Christmas 
greetings  on. 

New  Pulpit,  Catholic  Church,  Spanish- 
place. — A new  pulpit,  the  gift  of  I.ady  Sykes, 
has  just  been  added  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
Spanisb-place.  It  is  designed  by  Mr.  E.  Goldie,  and 
executed  in  alabaster,  with  detached  Purbeck  marble 
shafts  below  the  floor-line.  The  figures  of  SS.  Paul 
and  John,  seated  under  canopies,  divide  the  body 
of  the  pulpit  into  three  equal  parts.  The  interior  is 
lined  with  cedar,  and  the  same  material  forms  a 
covering  to  the  top  of  the  cornice.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  handrail  and  gates,  which  are  by  Messrs. 
Hart,  Son,  Peard,  Sc  Co.,  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Earp  & Hobbs,  sculptors,  of  Lambeth 
and  Manchester. 

Wood-turning  Machine. — On  Wednesday, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Burke,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Burke, 
Bros.,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  U.S.A.,  gave  a private 
view  at  40,  Kirby-street,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C., 
of  a machine  for  turning  wood,  either  round  or 
square.  Tiie  machine,  which  is  worked  by  steam- 
power,  consists  of  a changeable  set  of  revolving 
cutters,  and  a movable  frame  to  carry  the  wood, 
travelling  backwards  and  forwards  over  them, 
and  is  operated  by  three  levers.  The  machine 
can  turn  newel-posts,  balusters,  porch-columns, 
chair  and  table-legs,  columns  and  pilasters 
for  cabinet  work,  &c. , either  round,  square, 
octagon,  bectagon,  and  pentagon,  or  one  half  round 
and  one  half  square,  tr  almost  any  design. 
The  machine  can  turn  out  concave  and  convex 
work,  and  it  can  deal  with  both  hard  and  soft  woods, 
and  at  great  speed.  We  were  informed  that  eighty 
square-turned  baluster-rails  can  be  turned  out 
finished  from  the  machine  in  one  hour,  at  a cost  for 
labour  and  power  of  about  is.  6d.,  and  that  it  can 
turn  out  ten  different  patterns  in  thirty  minutes, 
making  the  necessary  changes  as  well.  A complete 
set  of  machines  for  turning  consists  of  two  machines, 
which  can  turn  from  i in.  up  to  8 inches  square,  and 
from  I in.  to  10  ft.  long.  The  machine  was  not  in 
working  order  at  the  lime  we  saw  it,  but  samples  of 
the  work  which  it  had  previously  done  were  shown, 
and  judging  from  their  character  the  machine  is 
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likely  to  have  an  important  effect  on  the  wood- 
turning trade. 

Land  Sale. — Mr.  H.  J.  E.  Brake  will  offer  for  sale 
on  the  2gth  inst.,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard, 
IC.C.,  ninety-three  plots  of  freehold  land,  being  part 
of  the  Peltars'  allotment  estate,  in  the  Parish  of 
Headley,  Hants  ; no  plots  of  freehold  land  on  the 
South  Wonston  estate,  near  Winchester,  and  a 
freehold  estate  at  West  Hanningfield,  Essex. 

Portland  Cement  and  Admixtures.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  cement  trade  held  at  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Tuesday  last,  it  was 
resolved  : — " That  a committee  be  appointed,  with 
power  to  engage  experts,  to  investigate  into  the 
question  of  the  admixture  of  Kentish  Rag  Stone, 
other  stone  or  other  material  with  Portland  cement 
so  far  as  carried  on  at  home  and  on  the  Continent, 
and  to  report  and  advise  thereon.  Representatives 
of  the  following  firms  have  been  appointed  upon  the 
committee ; Messrs.  Barron  & Co.  ; the  Burnham 
Cement  Co. ; Francis  & Co. , Limited  ; Gibbs  & Co. ; 
Hilton,  Anderson,  Brooks,  & Co.  ; J.  C.  Johnson  & 
Co.;  Lee,  Son,  & Co. ; the  London  Portland  Cement 
Co.  : the  Tunnel  Cement  Co. ; J.  B.  White  & Bros.  ; 
and  the  Wouldham  Cement  Co. 


LEGAL. 

A SURVEYOR'S  FEES. 

THEOHALD  V.  GREGAR. 

This  case  was  heard  on  Monday,  before  Mr. 
Roxburgh,  Assistant-Judge,  and  a Common  Jury, 
in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court.  The  plaintiff.  Mr. 
Henry  Theobald,  a quantity  surveyor,  of  87, 
Finsbury-pavement,  sued  the  defendants,  Messrs. 
W.  Gregar  & Son,  builders,  of  .Stratford,  to  recover 
the  balance  of  an  account  for  professional  fees.  Mr. 
Duke  (instructed  by  Mr.  Phillips)  was  counsel  (or 
the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Raven  (instructed  by  Mr. 
Godlee)  for  the  defendants.  In  the  early  part  of 
last  year  the  defendants  were  engaged  in  erecting  a 
factory  and  offices  for  Messrs.  Johnson  & Butcher  at 
Stratford.  The  plaintiff  was  employed  to  take  out 
the  quantities  for  a number  of  " extras  " at  a com- 
mission of  2h  per  cent,  on  the  total  amount  of  addi- 
tions, and  the  like  for  omissions  plus  the  usual 
out-of-pocket  expenses.  His  total  account  amounted 
to  44/.  I2S.  6d. ; he  had  been  paid  32/.  4S-,  and  now 
he  sued  for  the  balance.  The  jury  found  for  the 
plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed. 


A BUILDER'S  RESPONSIBILITY. 

An  action  of  some  importance  to  the  building 
trade  was  heard  at  the  Bow  County  Court,  on  the 
i6th  inst.,  in  which  William  Munday,  a builder's 
scaffolder,  of  Bermondsey,  sued  Messrs.  Perry  (k 
.Sons,  builders,  of  the  Tredegar  Works,  Bow,  to 
recover  ^80,  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act, 
for  injuries  sustained  through  the  negligence  of 
defendant's  foreman,  and  also  through  defective  plant. 

Mr.  Sturgess  was  for  the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Ruegg 
for  the  defendants. 

Plaintiff’s  case  was  that  on  the  evening  of  April  30 
he  was  employed  in  erecting  a scaffold  outside  an 
arch  on  the  approach  to  the  Tower  Bridge. 
Matthews,  defendants’  foreman,  told  him  to  get  the 
poles  up  at  once.  He,  in  doing  so,  had  to  pass 
under  an  arch  lighted  by  one  lamp.  It  was  a windy 
evening,  the  lamp  was  blown  out,  and,  in  the  dark- 
ness, he  caught  his  foot  at  the  end  of  a tramway 
line,  the  ends  of  which  projected  upwards,  was 
thrown  down,  pitched  upon  his  right  knee,  the  bone 
of  which  was  fractured.  He  was  taken  to  Guy’s 
Hospital,  where  he  remained  three  weeks,  and  was 
not  able  to  work  again  till  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember. His  average  wages  were  30s.  per  week. 

Dr.  Lees  described  the  injuries,  and  believed  there 
would  always  remain  a chronic  inflammation  in  the 
knee-bone. 

Mr.  Ruegg  contended  that  defendants  could  not 
be  held  responsible,  as  the  works  were  lighted,  not 
by  the  contractors,  but  by  the  Corporation  of 
London.  Besides,  the  plaintiff  knew  the  arch  and 
the  locality,  and  he  had  been  told  that  if  he  had  not 
sufficient  light,  to  go  to  the  foreman's  office,  and  he 
could  always  have  an  extra  lantern  or  candles,  but 
he  never  complained.  Messrs.  Perry  allowed  the 
plaintiff  1/.  per  week  for  eleven  weeks  after  the 
accident,  besides  assisting  his  wife  in  other  ways. 

His  Honour  held  that  as  defendant's  foreman  gave 
the  order,  it  was  a neglect  on  his  part  not  to  see  that 
the  men  had  sufficient  light  to  enable  them  to  do  the 
work  with  safety,  and  he  must  find  for  the  plaintiff. 
Judgment  for  50/.,  with  costs. 

Mr.  Ruegg  intimated  that  he  should  give  notice 
of  appeal. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

State  oe  Employment  in  October.— Accord- 
ing  to  this  month’s  Labour  Gazette,  a slight  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
labour  market  as  a whole  during  the  month  of 
October,  and  the  effect  on  employment  in  several 
industries  of  the  termination  of  the  Scottish  coal 
dispute  is  clearly  perceptible.  Fifty-seven  trade 
unions,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  358,507, 
have  made  returns,  showing  the  total  number  of 
unemployed  members  at  the  end  of  October  to  be 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  ANO  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Adrertlaed. 

Premlnm*. 

to  be 
daUvarad. 

Wllleeden  School  Bd, 
Uana^re  of  St.  Jamee' 

School  

Ipawich  Union  

Belfaat  and  co.  Down 
Railway  Company  .. 

Deo.  1 

Dec,  8 
Uar.  35  96 

No  date 

Senuol  Biiildinp,  Uerelorl  

•WorkboiiM n^d  Infirmary  

•Hotel,  Newoatle,  co.  Down  , 



1001  anlOOf 



CONTRACTS. 


Nktnr«  of  Work  or  kUterlkIj. 


Llbrarr  and  Ofilo?!.,  nrar  Kett«riug 

Cottagu,  Lannd  Hill  Farm,  aear  Uudders-' 


Street  Works.  York-ro«d.  Ac 

Additions  to  Schools,  Tilbury  Dock 

Flagging.  4c.  Worslay-roswi 

Additions,  Ac.  to  School  

School.  Whitgreave ' 

Paring  Works  

•Road  Works  and  Tarpaving  .. . 

Road  Works,  South-road  

•School  Desks  

School  Buildings,  Carr-Iane  

•Taking-down  Trellis  Works  ami  replacing 

it  with  New  Treltl 

, Drainage  Worke 

Valve  Work.  Water  Main 

Pour  llonses,  near  Tim  Bobbin  Inn, 

Burnley  

Shops,  WarelioTun,  Ac.  Dublin-road, 

Belfast 

Additions  to  Tank  and  Pump  Home, 

Calder  Vale  

Mortuary.  Ac,  Bouthwall-road 

Sewers  |2.200  yds.),  Ac.  Erdington  sind 

Wittoii  

Granite  Spall*  (0.000  tonal 

School*,  near  Buckingham  

Street  Works,  Broughton-drive.  Ac 

•Broken  Oranlte 

•Granite  Kerb,  York  P.sving.  Ac- 

Station  and  Hous*.  Halvem  Weils  

•Making-up  West  Hill.  Sydenham 

•Making-up  Qii.-en'»-road,  Purest  Hill  .... 
•Making-up  Roads  


By  whom  Eeqnlred.  -krchttect,  Sarveyor, 


Bothwell  Local  Board  Qotch  A Siunders  ... 


ilohn  Kirk  A Sons... 

West  Hartlepool  Corp.  J.  W.  Brown  

C'hadwetl  S(.  Mary 

School  Board James  Thoumsou  ... 

Fani  worth!  Lancs,  )Lt>o. 

Board  W.  J.  Lotiia*  

(Cornw.-ill) 


U.  D.  School  Bo.ard  . . _ _ . 

G.  H.  TunniclilTe  ....  

Boatlelgh  (Hants)  Luc. 

Board  _..  ..  A.  W.  Galbraith.. 


East 

Local  Board  0.  W.  Brumell 

Waterloo  (lanca)  Loc. 

Boaru  F.  Spencer  Yates 

" ■ ^ -•  


Valley 


Doncaster  Corporatii 


do. 


Met.  Asrlnma  Board.. 
Mid-Ca1der(N.B.)  Paro- 
chial Board  

Sw.-ujse-n  Town  Cooncil 


do. 

Nov.  30 
do. 


Huinplirey  Bracewell 

Salvation  Army 

Burnley  Paperworks 

Co  Lim 

Manafleld  Corporation 
Aston  (Blruiughanii 

U.R  S.A. 

Hastings  Corporation 
Thomborough  Sch.  Bd. 
Ciarstun  (Lancs.)  Loc. 

Paddington  Vestry  .. 

O.  W.  R.  Co.  

Lewisham  Ik],  of  Wk*. 

do. 

Tottenham  Local  Bd. 


Arthur  Rubiusou  . . 
Vincent  Craig 



K.  F.  Vallance 

J.  E.  Wlllcox 

P.  H.  Palmer  

G.  Bennett  4 Sons. . 

F.  W.  Bowden 

UJIctai  

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

P.  E.  ilurpby  ...... 


do. 

do. 

Dec.  1 
Dec.  3 


do. 

do. 

do. 


Dec.  -i 
do. 
do. 


CON  TRACTS  — Continuea. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Natnie  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advartiaed. 


•Dranghtaman 

•Inspector  of  Nuisanc  e' 
•■-ianitary  Inspector  .. 
•Foreman  of  Work*  .. 
•Building  Inspector  .. 
•Measuring  Clerk  in 


. Bristol  U.S.A , 

. Cheltenbain  Twn  Conn. 

, Hauiiuersmith  Vestry 
*'  * Ksyluiiis  Board 


Wlliescleii  Local  Board  ' IJOl 

. LondoiiConntTCouncll  lOOf.  *0... 


Applica* 
be  In. 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number,  Competitions,  p.  It,  Contracts,  pp.  It.,  t1.,  and  Till.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xviil.  and  xx. 


26,404.  or  7'4  percent.,  compared  with  7‘6  percent, 
in  the  fifty-three  unions  from  which  returns  were 
received  for  September.  The  Steel  trade  has  con- 
tinued to  improve  in  most  districts.  In  Scotland  there 
has  been  a marked  improvement  following  the 
ending  of  the  coal  dispute,  few  men  remaining  idle. 
Though  most  branches  of  the  Engineering  and 
kindred  trades  are  still  depressed,  the  proportion  of 
unemployed  members  of  unions  connected  with  these 
trades  has  fallen  from  9-8  to  9*5  per  cent,  since  the 
end  of  September.  Though  fairly  well  employed  as 
a rule  for  the  time  of  year,  the  various  branches  of 
the  Building  trades  show  a slight  fal!ing-off ; not, 
however,  more  than  is  accounted  for  by  seasonal 
causes.  The  percentage  of  unemployed  in  the 
unions  concerned  has  risen  from  3'6  to  3*8,  The 
Furnishing  and  Woodworking  trades  continue  fairly 
busy  on  the  whole.  The  proportion  of  unemployed 
in  the  unions  connected  with  these  trades  has  fallen 
from  47  to  4'6  per  cent.  In  London,  the  Building 
trades  show  some  falling-off,  due  to  seasonal  causes, 
148  branches  of  four  unions  with  an  aggfregate  mem- 
bership of  11,027.  returning  536  (or  4 '9  per  cent.)  as 
unemployed,  compared  with  3 '8  per  cent,  last  month. 
The  bricklayers,  masons,  and  plasterers  report  trade 
as  “moderate."  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  plumbers 
and  painters  as  “dull,"  especially  tne  latter.  On  the 
whole,  the  Furnishing  and  Woodworking  trades  have 
maintained  the  slight  improvement  reported  to  have 
taken  place  during  August  and  September.  Returns 
from  twenty-si.x  branches  of  nine  unions,  with  an 
aggregate  membership  of  4.180,  show  that  267  (or 
6'4  per  cent.)  were  unemployed,  compared  with 
7 per  cent,  last  month. 


MEETINGS. 

FriDav,  Nove.mbbr  23. 

ArchiitctKTol  Association. — Mr.  Keith  D.  Young  on 
" Sanitaiion  in  Regard  to  Hospitals  and  Infirmaries."  7.30 
p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  fbr  Sanitarv  Officers'). 
— Mr.  J.  F.  J.  Sykes  on  “Objects  and  Methods  of 
Inspection."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  Xove.mbCr  24. 

Institution  oj  Junior  Engineers.—Nvixt  to  the  Globe 
new  Printing-office  and  Linotype  Machine  Installation, 
367,  Strand.  2.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  jor 
Sanitary  Officers). — Inspection  and  Demonstration  of 
the  Sewage  and  Destructor  Works,  Ealing.  2 p.m. 

Queen's  College,Cork. — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  an  the  “ History 
of  .\rchitcc'.ure'’:  I.  3 p.m. 


Mo.ndav,  November  26. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Mr.  A.  Dudley  Clarke  on 
“The  Incidence  of  Ta.xation  on  Land."  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {.Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme  on  “ Nature  of  Nuisances,  in- 
cluding Nuisances  the  Abatement  of  which  is  Difficult.’' 

8 p.m. 

TcESD-tY,  November  27. 

Institution  oj  Civil  Engineers. — Further  Discussion 
on  _Mr.  A.  J.  Durston’s  paper  on  “ The  Machinery  of  War- 
Ships."  8 p.m. 

University  Extension  Society  {Chelsea  Centre,  Chelsea 
Tenon  Hall). — Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell  on  “ English  Archi- 
tecture." VIII.  3 p.m, 

Wednesdav,  November  i8. 

Society  0/  Arts. — Mr.  Hiram  Maxim  on  “ Experiments 
in  Aeronautics."  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers).-— {\)  Inspection  and  Demonstration  in 
the  Parish  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square.  2 p.m.  (2) 
Professor  A.  Bostock  Hill  on  “ Trade  Nuisances."  8 p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.— 'Sir.  D.  H.  S. 
Cranage  on  “The  Elizabethan  and  Renaissance  Periods." 

7.30  p-m. 

Thursday,  November  29. 

Society  oj  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Sanitation  of  Industries  and  Occu- 
pations).— Mr.  K.  M.  Simon,  13. A.,  on  “ Workers  in 
Copper,  Zinc,  Brass,  and  Tin."  8 p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association  {University  Exten- 
sion Lectures). — Mr.  D.  H.  S.  Cranage  on  "Ardiitec- 
tural  Art." 

Friday,  November  30. 

Instituticn  oj  Civil  Engineers  {Students'  Meeti^). — 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Olley  on  “Sub-aqueous  Excavation  at 
Ncwry."  8 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Conver- 
sazione. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Professor  A.  Wynter  Blyth  on  “ Sanitary  Law,  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish;  General  Enactments  Public  Health 
Act,  1875  ; Model  By-laws,  &c."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  December  1. 

Northern  Arehitectural  Association  (Masonic  Hall, 
Sunderland). — Mr.  F.  Caws  on  “ 'The  Architect." 

Queens  College,  Cork.  — Mr.  Arthur  Hifl  on  “The 
Hii-tory  of  .\rchiiecture.''  II.  3 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

abstracts  of  specifications. 

50,157.— Poi  isHiNG  CR.sNtTK:  T.  Inman.— \n  polish- 
ing rings  or  disc.s,  movable  blocks  fitted  with  frame  and 
pins  are  used.  This  allows  for  different  subslanc^  for 
polishing  different  material,  and  adds  to  the  durability  of 
I the  polishing  disc. 


20,153.— Fi.usKiNO  Cisterns  : D.  Thoiupson.-Tlxt 
valve  is  fitted  with  a syphon-pipe,  which  is  actuated  bj 
lilting  upon  its  seat,  admitting  water  to  the  flushing-point 
All  the  fittings  are  arranged  with  a view  to  simplicity,  and 
ibe  efficiency  of  this  system  depends  on  pneumatic  action 
_ 22,597.— Drain-pipes  : E.  G.  Eestali.—'\'\i\?.  vpecifioi 
tion  describes  apparatus  for  passing  through  drains  ant 
allowing  them  to  be  cleaned,  cemented,  or  repaired  withoui 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  pipes  up  from  the  ground.  Th« 
form  of  the  apparatus  is  a tong  wooden  rod  with  an  iridia 
nibber  disc  which  is  drawn  backward  and  forward,  clean 
ing  the  drain  or  forcing  cement  into  joints  where  needed,  h 
23t495-— Brick  and  Tile  Kilns  : /.  C.  This! 

yet  another  arrangement  of  flues  and  divisions  in  kilns  foi 
the  purpose  of  utilising  the  waste  heat  and  ensuring  uni 
formity  in  burning  all  classes  of  earthenware  tiles,  pipes 
&c.,  and  bricks. 

83.923-— Flushing  Cisterns;  F.  J.  BosteL—TMn,  & 
an  addition  to  the  usual  ball-cock  cistern,  with  syphts 
discharge  in  the  shape  of  a lipping-cistern  with  specia 
arrangements  for  gradually  filling  and  discharging. 

24,120.— PiPE-s  for  Water-closets:  F.  Speed.— 'Ytii 
branch  connexion-pipes  between  water-closets  and  soil  -ant 
ventilating  pipes  are  made  of  iron  and  in  one  piece. 

14,699.  — Fireproof  Ceili.ngs  and  Floors:  JP 
H'kiltaker. — The  construction  is: — The  bricks  forminj 
ihe  arch  are  covered  to  a sintable  depth  with  cement  con 
Crete,  and  on  the  top  of  the  concrete  is  placed  a layer  0 
asphalte  i in.  thick.  This  is  then  covered  with  (.rush® 
granite  and  cement,  2 in.  deep,  giving  a hard  and  -mood 
surface. 

17,028. — Wood  Block  Pavements  : /.  G.  Witso\ 
(U.S.A.). — The  sub-sirticliire  of  hydraulic  cement  havini 
been  floated  in  the  usual  way,  a series  of  grooves^ 
channels  are  formed  on  its  surface ; when  this  l as  hanlenj 
hot  mastic  is  poured  in,  and  on  thU  the  blocla  are  laid. . ' 

new  applications  for  letters  patent. 

November  5.-21,183,  W.  Bosley,  Brushing-out  Sew< 
or  Drain-pipes.  — 21,191,  J._  Adams  and  J.  Shcr^ 
Stamping  Undercut  Dovetailing  Notches  or  Indentation 
on  or  in  the  backs  of  Encaustic  and  other  Tiles  and  ‘Mh» 
Ceramic  productions.— 22,212,  W.  Mockett,  Window  Sail 
holder.— 21,242,  G.  Phillips,  Combined  Fireplace  and  Aii 
heating  Apparatus. 

November  6.-21,275,  T.  Vercoe,  Sewers. — 21,280,  C 
Bowcock,  Combined  Door-latch  and  Lock.— 21.282,  J 
Pritchard  and  others,  Hinges. — 21.305,  O.  Whiiebest 
Disinfecting  Water-closets.— 21,308,  T.  Marshall.  Windov 
sashes.— 21,333,  J.  Jenkins,  Water  Waste  - preventenj 
21,360,  F.  Von  Heyclebrand  und  der  Lasa,  Windows. 

November  7.-21,384,  C.  Mannon,  Dnor-checlqiJ) 
**>397)  Chandler,  Draught  Excluder  for  Bottoms^ 
Doors. — 21,414,  A.  Beckett,  Preventing  the  Rattling  1 
Window-sashes.  — 21,417,  T.  Rae,  Chimney  - shaft 
Ventilators,  &c.  — 21,439,  F-  Lacey,  Electrical  Sew* 
Ventilators. 

November  8. — 21,495,  T.  Coleman,  Fireproof  Lath  fi 
Building  or  other  Purposes. — 21,513,  V.  Stevenson,  Syste 
for  deahngwith  Smoke  and  Fumes  emitted  from  Cliinmcy 
—21,514,  H.  Evans.  Draught-excluder  for  Windows,  Door 
&c. — 21,518,  H.  Drimer,  Scaffolds.  — 2r,52t:,  T.  i.ewi 
Paving  and  Flooring  Block. — 21,530,  A.  Sinclair,  Doors,- 
21.543,  E.  I,efevre,  Water-closets. 

November  9.-21,586,  M.  Williams,  A'phalt  Blocks  ar 
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ibs  for  Paving,  &c.— 21,587,  H.  Champness,  Hanging 
indow-sashes.— 2Ij6xi,  J.  Houghton,  Windows. — 21,631, 
Orv.al,  Drying  Kilns. 

Novemuer  10. — 21,654,  W.  Wheeler,  Syphon  Flushing- 
tern.  — 21,682,  J.  Shanks,  Water-closet  .\pparatus. — 
,685,  W.  Tate,  Anti-syphon  Pipe  for  Water-closets. — 
692,  R.  Allen,  Crest  Tiles. — 21,722,  J.  Woolstone, 
nger-plaies,  Panels  for  Doors,  &c. — 21,735,  E.  Weck- 
irth  and  M.  Hoeft,  Lime  Mixtures  and  Cement. — 21,736, 
Stilgoe,  Piles  of  Groynes. — 21,745,  D.  ArSmhurn, 
rveying  Instruments. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

18,364,  G.  Waller,  Hinge  for  Doors  or  Covers  of  Cesspits, 
rains.  &c.— 19,779,  G.  Wishart  and  A.  Jefirey,  Cased 
indows.— 19,891,  J.  Maskelyne,  Door-Spring. — 19,892, 
Royd-Wilson,  Fire-Resisting  Constructions,  and  in 
aterials  therefor. — 19,933,  M.  McNamera,  Flushing- 
sterns. — 19,961,  J.  Armstrong,  Drain-testing  Machine. — 
',028,  W.  Ralph,  Door-stop  and  Spring. — 20,055,  W. 
Ivert,  Street-Gully.— 20,279,  E.  Morton  & H.  Baden, 
live  Water-Closets. — 20,371,  The  Simplex  Window 
ttings  Co.,  Ltd.,  & F.  Daw,  Construction  of  Window- 
shes,  and  Fittings  and  Fastenings  for  Same. — 20,395, 
. Wilson,  Windows.— 20,464,  W.  Bramley,  Sliding- 
shes. — 20,517,  F.  Prince,  Ventilators. — 20,528,  J.  & J. 
ampton.  Ltd.,  Combined  Mitre-cramp  and  Saw-holder. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

21,471,  W.  Lindsay,  Treads  or  Wearing  Surfaces  for 
oors.  Staircases,  &c.— 444,  C.  Northcote  & J.  Verity 
ectric-light  Fittings.— 1,658,  A.  So.ar,  Tread  for  Stairs, 
■.—10,585,  C.  Geige,  Method  or  Process  for  the  Manu- 
:ture  of  Artificial  Wood.— 19,088,  T.  Jack,  Syphon- 
^tern.-^io,i8o,  C.  P.alph  & E.  Wright,  h ireproof  Floors 
d Ceilings. 


DME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

November  8.— By  Wilkinson,  Son,  Welch  : 43, 

imbridge-rd.,  Brighton,  f.,  2,000^ 

November  12.— By  7'.  £.  Westacott:  13,  Sandall-rd., 
imden-road,  u.t.  66  >t5.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  44,  430/. 

Novemuer  13.— By  G.  F.T'rancis:  6,  Healey-st.,  Ken- 
h Town,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  40/.,  400/.— By  Briant 

• Son : 107,  Newington  Butts,  f.,  area  2,000  ft.,  920/. ; 4, 
ock-passage,  f.,  gol.— By Bogers,  Chapman,  Gr  Thomas: 
. Tregunter-rd.,  Kensington,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  1,300/. 
By  Debcnham,  Tewson,  Co.  : 107  and  log,  Glenarm- 

Clapton,  u.t.  Si  yrs.,  g.r.,  10/.,  420/. — By  Messrs, 
'“ge:  53i  Morl.md-st.,  Gosweil-rd  , f.,  r.  32/.,  330/.:  4 
d 6,  Eissex-rd.,  Islington,  f.,  1,500/. 

November  14. — By  Boyton  Pegram ; 15,  Marville- 
.,  Fulham,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  15s.,  210/.  ; 82,  Ifield-rd., 
•ompton,  u.t.  72  >TS.,  g.r.  7/.  los.,  r.  38/.,  395/.  ; 117.  St. 
ihn-st.-rd.,  Islington,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  36/.,  r.  50/.,  46/.— 
f O.  J.  Chattell : i,  Beaumont-st.,  Marylebone,  u.t. 

yrs.,  profit  rental  75/.  a-ye.ar,  710/.— By  Furlescitcb‘ 
'•  •'  97i  99»  *0^1  Galleywall-rd.,  Bermondsey,  u.t. 

yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  380/.  ; 22,  Carroun-rd.,  Kennington,  u.t. 
yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  153.,  r.  30/.,  165/.  ; 36  and  38,  Carroun-rd., 
t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  64/.,  395/.  ; 12,  Ingrave-st., 
Utersea,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  185/. ; 23,  Khyher-rd.,  u.t. 
yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  200/.  ; 6 and  8,  Edna-st.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r. 
/.,  510/. ; 78,  Northcote-rd.,  Claphaiii,  f.,  r.  50/.,  goo/.  ; 
Salcott-rd.,  Wandsworth,  f.,  r.  35/.,  460/.  ; 18,  Cottage- 
, Battersea,  f.,  195/. 

November  15. — By  Clark  Co.  : 15,  Charlevi!!e-rd., 
ensington,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  lo/.,  r.  85/.,  700/.— By  P. 
odson:  43,  Charteris-rd.,  Finsbury-pk.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r. 
•.  32/.,  255/.  : 9,  Coleridge-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r. 

. By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  darker’  Co.  : i to  6, 

irk-pi.,  Bayswater  ; and  24  to  29,  Caroline-pL,  u.t.  22 
s.,  g.r.  20/.,  2,600/. ; 7 to  to,  18  and  19,  Bark-pl.  ; and 
E!ipbeth-pl.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  no  g.r..  1,820/.— By  Ball, 
•ris.&’Hadley : No.  83,  Brixton  Hill,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r. 

, r.go/.,  425/.;  three  plots  off.  land,  Reynolds-rd.,  Peck- 
, 152/.;6,  Abbeville-rd.,  Clapham,  f.,  700/.  -,3,  .-Veanthus- 
, Lavender  Hill,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  5s.  r.  25/.,  185/. — 
y 7/.  C.  Newson:  No.  117,  Brompton-rd.,  profit  rental 
•95/.,  u.t.  8 yrs.,  1,000/.  ; 34,  Brompton-cres.,  u.t. 
m.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  tool.,  goo/.;  32,  Brompton-cres.,  u.t. 
yrs..  g.r.  15/.,  r.  no/.,  1,000/. ; i.g.r.  0/40/.,  Pat.shull-rd., 
;ntish  Town,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  i/.,  860/.  ; I.g.r.  of  26/., 
itshull-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  590/.  ; I.g.r.  of  19/.,  Patshull-rd., 
66  yrs.,  435^;  I.g.r.  of  7/.  7s.,  Patshull-rd.,  u.t. 
>'TS.,  175^-;  “Fownhope,"  Ewell-rd.,  Surbiton  Hill, 

- 5t  yts.,  g.r.  15/.,  360/.  : profit  rental  of  55/., 
uke-st.,  &c.,  St.  James,  u.t.  4 yrs.,  75/.  — By 
’ewbon  &•  Co.:  2t,  Leighton-cres.,  Kentish  Town, 

• 63  y:"*-'  g-r-  7^-  los.,  r.  4^/.,  475/.  ; 23,  Leighton-cres., 

• >■£?••  g-r-  7<’-  10s.,  r.  52/.,  475/.  ; 141,  143,  and  145, 

mtish  lowii-rd.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  2,340/.  ; 9 to  ig 
d 31,  Castle-rd.,  u.t.  41  >ts.,  g.r.  38/.  los.,  r.  278/., 
(90/.;  1 to  9,  C.-isile-pl.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  39/.,  r. 

5/.  10s.,  2,320/.  ; 77,  79,  and  81,  Victoria-rd.,  u.t.  41  yns., 

g.r.,  r.  118/.,  1,320/.;  16,  Upper  Addison-gardens, 
sington,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  16s.,  r.  65/..  500/.— By  A, 
im  : F.g.r.  of  396/.  17s.  6d.  H.all.sville,  C.mning  Town, 
LS  rent-charge  i/.  2S.  6d.,  reversion  in  72  to  78  yrs.,  7,000/.— 

■ Stimson  <5r»  Sons:  it,  Gi!ston-rd.,  Brompton,  u.t.  37 
5.,  g.r.  7/.,  975/.;  22,  Fieldgate-st.,  Whitechapel,  f.,  r. 
!.,  405/.;  48,  Elsted-st.,  Walworth,  u.t.  15  yr%.,  g.r.  4/., 
35-“'.  3'‘B.  and  35c,  Brady-st.,  Wliitech.-vpel,  u.t.  67 
, g.r.  18/.  i8s.,  600/.;  2 and  3,  Cleveland-ter.,  Barnes, 
75  yts.,  g.r.  14/.,  r.  70/.,  530/.J  32  and  34,  Byrne-rd., 
ilham,  u.t.  8i  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  r.  60/.,  455/.;  6,  7,  and  8, 
Johii’s-rd.,  Penge,  f.,  r.  97/.,  ggo/. ; i,  2,  and  3, 
Ighton-ter.,  Catford,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  i8s.,  375/.;  i 
d 3,  Elderton-rd.,  Sydenham,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  140/. 
Nove.mber  16. — By  T.  G.  Wharton:  46,  St.  James’s-st., 
althamstow,  f.,  r.  50/.,  930/.  ; 26  and  28,  Sandover-rd., 
mberwell,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  los.,  r.  92/.,  410/.  ; 44, 
:mpshead-rd.,  u.t.  S7  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  5s.,  200/.  ; 9,  Gibbon- 
, Nunhead,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  35/.,  225/.— By  W. 
'oeily;  76,  Weliington-st.,  Deptford,  f.,  300/.;  5 and  7“ 
armadon-rd.,  Plumstead,  u.t.  72  jts.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  r. 

' 10s.,  160/.  ; 10,  21.  and  23,  Marmadon-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 
6/.  gs.,  r.  46/.  16s.,  240/. ; 28,  Church-st.,  Bethnal 
:n,  and  10  and  12,  Ebor-st.,  f.,  r.  102/.  8s.,  740/.  ; 
iVarwick  House,”  Hatherley-rd.,  Sidcup,  f.,  305/,— By 
■Othero&‘ Morns  :“h\T\ton,’'  Upton -lane,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r 
, r.  85/.,  gooL— By  Bakcr&r’Sons  : “ North  Hall,"  Mor- 
ler-rd.,  Hampstead,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  160/.,  2,4757. 1 
to  18  Mortimer-cres.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  2s.,  r.  473/., 
;oo/.  ; Lincoln  Lodge,"  Toiteridge  Pk.,  Herts,  and 
ir.  ip.,  f.,  r.  80/.,  1,810/.  ; The  Manor  Farm  House, 


3a.  ( 


• 30P; 


27  p.,  I.,  r.  27/.,  800/.  : f.  land  and  cottages, 
>p.,  r.  5/.,  265/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land.  la.  3r.  7p.,  r.  3/., 
plot  of  c.  land,  Egham,  3a.  or.  5p.,  r.  8/.  los., 


160/. 

[Contractions  vsed  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  grounfl-rent ; ! 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  i 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; I.  for  leasehold  , 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a,  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
squ.are;  pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.) 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheatt,  B.G. 

too  8/0/0 
Teak.  E.I.  ..load  so/0/0 
Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu  mo 
Ash.  Canada  load  3 5/0 

Birch,  do ouyo 

Elm,  do 4/0/0 

Fir,  Dantslc,  die.  i;io/o 

Oak,  do 9/15/0 

Canada 5/10/0 

Pine.  Canada  red  t/iolo 
Do.  Yellow  ....  3/5/0 

Lath,  Dantsic,  fath  4/10/0 
St.  Petersburg.,  s/0/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

die.,  log 1/15/0 

Odessa,  crown. . . . 1/15/0 
Deals,  Finland 
and  d!  iststd  lOo  7/0/0 
Do.  4th  di  3rd ..  7/0/0 

Do.  Riga 7/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow....  9'io/o 
Do.  and  yellow  7/10/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0 

Swedish 7/0/0 

White  Sea 6/id/o 

Canada,  Pine  ist  n/0/0 
Do.  do.  and....  17/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd,  die.  7/10/0 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0 
Do.  do,  3rd  St 

and 6/10/e 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  s'o.'o 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  X In.  prep. 

ijt  0/9/6 

Do.  and 0/7/0 

Otheiqualltles—  o/s/o 
Cedar,  Cuba.,  ft.  '/3 
Honduras,  die.  /3 
Mahogany,  Cuba  (3 
St  Domingo, 

Mexlc^^o.  do.  /3 
Tobasco  do.  do.  /3I 
Honduras  do.  . . /3} 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4/0/0 
Rose,  Rio.. 7/0/a 
Bahia  ..........  6/a/e 

Saun,  St  Do- 
mingo.o'o<5 


9/0/0 

B/0/0 

8/10/0 

lo'olo 
9.'o,  o 
10/10/0 


18/0/a 
10/ 20/0 


TIMBER  {ccntinue,1). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut  Italian  ..  0/0/3}  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   too  aa6  0/0/0 

Bar.  Welsh,  In 

London 5/13/6  5'i5/o 

Do.  do.  at  works 

InWales 5/3/6  5/5/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

In  London......  6/0/0  6ii3/o 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  42 '0/042/ 
Bestselectcd  ..  «e'to/o  4- 
Sheets,  strong ..  51/0/0  e 

Chili,  bars 39180  4c/3'9 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/0/4}  0/0/4} 
L B AD  — P ig, 

^anish ton  9'is'o 

English  com, 

brands 9'i6  3 9'17,6 

Sheet,  English, 

6 Ibs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards ... . io'15/a  1 

Pipe ii/is/o  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  iS/io/o  19/0/0 

'Viellle  Mon- 

tagne 19/10/0  0/0/0 

Tin — Straits......  64  5/0  64/15/0 

Australian 64  7,6  64/17,6 

English  Ingots..  09/0/069/10/0 

Banca 67/0.0  68/a/o 

Billiton  67,0/0  67,50 

OILS. 

Linseed  ......ton  20/2,630/10/0 

Cocoanut.  Cochin  38/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon  24,10/0  ..  .. 

Palm.  Lagos 85,0/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

Do.  brown 19  15/0 

Cottonseed  ref, ...  18/0/n  290/0 

Oleine ai/io/o  a4/o/c 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4,0/0  S/o/O 

Do.  re&ned  S/0/0  1-  - - 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  i I'o 
Archangel  0130 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  loa.m.  on  Thursday.) 


ABERDEEN  [N.B.). — For  the  erection  of  a parish  hall,  Dyce,  f 
Kirk  Session  of  Dyce.  Mr.  George  Scott,  atchitect,  Glenug 
Cottage.  Dyce: — 

Alasonry. — Geo.  Ogg  & Son.  Bankhead .£379  0 

C'ar/r«;rj'.— Edwards  & Rae,  Dyce 203  lo 

Slattn^.~S.  Si  W.  Clirislie,  Dyce 50  o 


AI'LKSBURY. — For  rebuilding  the  "Eagle"  Tavern,  Bien 
for  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodey  ; — 

J.S.  lloUand  ^539  0 0 I S.  Crist  £418  c 

MajTie  iS:  Son 517  o 0 | H.  T.  Oiimsdale.. ....  417  n 

Hill  Si  Bonham 497  16  3 [ W.  H.  Siarey  399  i 

Jewell  & Paradine  ..  477  id  o Wallis  St  Son.  Ches- 

H.  H.  Sherwin  45815  o]  ham  (accepted/  ....  *65  < 


CARDIFF.-For  the 

Rural  Sanita^  Authority 

bridge-road,  Canton,  Cardiff:  — 
Wood  & Son  .£1,617  19 


works,  for  the  Union 


D.  Evans  St  Son  . . . . 
Knight  A-  Gregory, . 
Barnes,  Chapiin.  & 


Eldon-road.  Car- 
diff  (accepted) ... . 
s estimate,  .£1,348  £s.  61I.] 


CRYNANT  (Wales).— For  the  erection  of  a vestry  at  the  village 
chapel,  near  Neath,  for  the  Welsh  Calvanistic  Methodist  Chapel, 
Crynant,  neat  Neath.  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  architect.  James-sireei, 

Evan  "riiom.-is  £=75  o I George  Easier.  76.  Wind- 

Wiu.  Daniel  260  r,  | sor-ioad,  NeatU* £228  21k 

• Accepted. 


EAST  GRINSTEAD  (Sussex). — For  the  erection  of  offices, 
London-road,  for  Messrs.  Hastie,  Little  & Hughes.  Mr.  ti. 
Edmund  Mathews,  architect,  21.  Dowgate  Hill,  Ji.C..  and  East. 
Grinstead.  Quantities  by  Mr.  h.  G.  W.  Buss,  Theobald's-road,. 


V.C. 


T.  W.  Smith  & Son  £2,382 

C.  H,  GassoQ  ....  3.435  8 
P.  K.  Hubbaid  ....  2,430  o i 

John  Morris 2,218  u t 

W,  A.  Field  d:  Co..  2,283  0 t 

J.  Rider  Hunt 2.192  o 1 

JobLuvford 2.145  o ' 

Davis  iSt  Leany  ....  9.169  ° ‘ 
H.  Young.. 


Extra  for  oak. 


H.  Steer 
Chas.  Rice. 
Grinstead’ 


1,872  13 


ELMSWELL.— Koi 


£359  19  I Andrews 

8 I Mull. 


Bloomfield  £593 

Bells.EnfieidHigii- 

FrT^roL' ‘ 

GnlfithS.  Kings- 

Jackson 508  11 

Langton  & Craw-  - 
lord.  Old  Ford  488  c 
Lee  vli  Sou,  High 
W'yeombe  ....  540  1 

Nichols  556  ( 

Somerield  

Wadey  & Co 639  it 

Road  Surveyor's 
Hslimate 580  o 


’ the  Enfield  Loca 
Sc.  James' 

£4^°* 


5 £560  16  9. 


HAILSHAM  (Sussex). — For  alterations,  Arc.,  to  Board-rocin  at 
he  woikhouse,  lor  the  Union  Guaidians.  Air.  J.  T.  Marsden,. 
rchitect,  Hailshain 

Ijliointon  £1301  Reuben  Head £'13. 

118  I Cbailes  Hariner,  Hailshain  * no. 

• Accepted. 


Richard  Butler  . 


HARROW.— For  additi 
for  Che  School  Board.  Me; 
Fumival's  Inn,  E.C.  Quai 
Marlin 's-place,  W.C. : — 


i by  Mr.  R.  T,  Wremhall,  5, 


Cowley  A Drake 

Alfred  Webb 

Jones,  Richards,  A Co 

J.  Smith  & Sons  

F.  C.  Minter 

— . Bachelor 

H.  Haynes 

P.  V.  Windebank 

F.  T.  Chmehen  

GuUett  Bros 

J.  F.  CoUinson  

J.  C.  Racklvim 

C.  Jackson,  Vauxhall  (accepted)  . 


BANGOR  (Wales). — For  the  construction  of  pier  and  landing- 
stage,  Garth  Point,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  John  J.  Webster 
M Inst.C.E,,  39.  Victoria-street.  Westminster,  S.W. 


Head,  Wrightson, 

& Co,..........,£a6,779  ]8 

Handysides  ACo. . 19,75916 
Thames  I ron  W orks 

Co..  Ltd 19,758  o 

Heenan  A Froude.  17. &S  0 

Arrol  Bros 17.632  10 

Henry  Woodhouse  16.550  0 


Godfrey  A Co.  ..  .-£16,333  i5 
The  Cleveland 

Bridge  Co 16,185  0 

Tees  Side  Iron  and 
EngineWorks  ..  16,130  is  1 
John  Butler  St  Co.  is,9S9  0 
Pearson  A Knowles  15,920  o 
Thomas  Gibson....  15,612  6 


BARRY  DOCK  (Glam.). — For  additions  to  school  buildings, 
with  residence.  Ac..  Cadoxton-juxta-Barry,  for  the  U.  D.  School 
Board.  Mr.  Geo.  Thomas,  arcliitect,  Queen's-chambers,  Cardiff. 
( luantities  by  the  architect 

U.  C.  Jones  A Co £8.383  \ E.  R,  Evans  A Bros £; 

B.  J.  Snee 8,240  F.  Small , 

W,  Symonds  7.850  | G.  Rutter,  Barry  ♦ 1 

H.  Gibbon 7.589  1 Frj'/Sit  Richards! 1 

D.  Davies 7. *85  | 

• Accepted.  j Withdrawn, 


BRIDLINGTON  QUAY.— For  the  erection  of  a Catholic  Presby- 
tery. lor  the  Rev.  Dr.  Glancy.  Messrs-  Smith,  Brodiick  A 
Lowther,  architects,  Cogan<hambers.  Hull.  Ouantities  bv  Mr 
John  Watson,  Hull ’ 

G.  Pape £1.165  o o IJ.  Runnard  £r,o?8  o 0 

J.  Barry 1,160  0 o I Carr  A Creaser i C2i  13  0 

Shepherdson  A Son  1,089  o o A.  Lyons,  Norton. 

F._Blackburn  A Son  1,056  o o|  Malton* 990  12  6 

• Accepted. 


fur  tl 

270,  Cowbridge-i 
Hy,  Rolierts  ... 

E.  J. Ince 

Wni.  Jenkins  470  

Barnes,  Chaplin,  A Co.  472  1 3 ( Eli  Rees.''iVhitcimVVh', 
JohiiMackay .^^458:6  6|  Cardiff  (accepted)  ..  38219 


ad.  Canton,  Cardiff ; — 

....£642  2 olWoodASon  £408  81 

....  50912  1 1 I).  Evans  A Son 40717 

Frank  Ashley. 


Engineer's  estimate,  £375  ss.J 


KILWINNING  (N.B.).  — Accepted  for  the  construction 
hospital,  lor  the  Nortnern  Distiicc  Uoiiimittee  of  the  County  Ccu 
of  Ayr.  Mr.  John  Armour,  architect,  Irvine.  Quantiucs  by  Mes 
Henry  Herbeitson  A Co.,  16;,  bt.  VIncent-sireet,  Glasgow  ; — 
l>‘gS'"g.  Mamiry,  and  UncAuirt.  — 

1 ouiig.  Kilwinning £1.598  13 

' Carpeniry  and  Thos.  Miller  A Co.. 

Saltcoats 927  17 

Pln»tbinsanaGasfittim;.~\S.o\iSXl  Irvine,  Kil. 

winning  544  17  3 

Slatint;. — Thos.  Hall,  Irvine  292  5 i 

Plastering.— Bros.,  Kiluiarnotk 316  ii  o 

Heating .--T\\a&.  Hall.  Irvine 78  j6  2 

Total £3.759  2 2 


of  c 


engineers,  Liskeatdi — 

John  Shellabeer £1,8:0  I G.  H.  Strike £i.49B 

John  D.  Hobbs 1,600  Kobe. G.  Buit,  Launceston 

Thomas  A Son  i.sco  [ (accepted) 1,363 


LIMERICK.— For  the  reconstruction  in  iron  of  the  landing- 
stage  at  the  head  of  Clm  Pier,  for  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  oC 
Limerick.  Mr.  John  Horan,  C.E..  County  Surveyor,  50,  Geotge- 
street,  Limerick 
James  O'Diiscoll  , _ 

E.  Manisty  , .... 

[Engineer's  estimate.  £2,129.3 


LL..^NDRINDOD  WELLS.-For  building  two  houses 
Uandiindod  Wells.  Radnorshire.  S.W.  Messrs.  Owen  Mocri 
Roberts  A Son,  architects,  Bank  Place,  Poitinadoc  : — 

Robert  E.  Davies,  Rock  Terrace,  Llandrindod  WelIs£a7t>o 
[Without  foundations  and  haulage,] 


LONDON.— Accepted  fnr  alterations,  new  baT-StUegs,  Ac.,  at 
the  " Wenlock  Arms,"  Wenlock-road.  City-road,,  lor  Messrs. 
Courage  A Co..  Lim.  Mr.  A.  J.  England,  aictuiect,  iSi,  Queen 

H.  B.  (Jldrey  A Sons.  KUhum £iij83 
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*'iu  i'e.  Southwa/1 

T.  Liafipl'l 

J W.  Kalkner  .. 
Kir^  & Randall 


;he  execution  of  drainage  works.  St.  George’s 
treet,  Southwark,  f.jr  i.ie  S(.  Saviour's  Uiiion 
. Henry  Jan  is  Sc  Son.  architects,  20.  Ttinity- 
= ■ -intities  by  architects:— 

, _ j W.  Bisconibe .£r.474  c 

o I Windebank  Sc  Co 1.45^  o 


I Kaym  ent  d:  Sons  . . . 

Knight  i Sons 

[ Calnan  iS:  Co 


I-OKnoX.-Fir  Having  A-;.  Provi.ience-o'.ace.  and  three 
ti  uiSl  other  road<.  for  the  Hammersmith  Vcslrv.  H.  M.iir 
Surveyor,  Vestry  Hull.  Broadway.  Kammersmiih,  \V.  ; — 


H.  I.  Creenhain jC445  I Xowel!  ir  Robso.n  

Hoi-errson  & Grant 304  Rogers  A:  Co..  6.  St.  I -iw- 

J.  Ha'l 360  rence-road,  Nottiiig  Hill* 

G.  Wuupey&Co 367! 

H-c-Tsr. }}’  a'ld  Jl'ende’l-roadi. 

.Nowell  A:  Robson I J.  Ball £ 

Rogers  * Lo  1.547  I \VimpeyA-Co..TheCrovc, 

H.  J.  Greenham i.ij'l  Hajiimcrsmith*  

CebMJ-r.^ad. 

Rogers  A:  Co £'‘71  I Nowell  A:  Robson 

KoFiertson  A:  Grant 04s  H.  J.  Greenham 

■Wimpey  A:  Co 645  | J.  Ball,  Chiswick* 

• Accepted. 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  alterations,  repairs,  and  new  fronts  to 
The  Little  Brown  Jug,  94  and  ot,  Palmcrsron.road.  Kilbum,  for 
Messrs.  Brandon  St  Co..  Limited.  i.hestet.  .Mr.  Foulsham.  archi- 
tect. 105,  Higli-street,  Brom’et -by-Bow 

H,  h.  Uldrey  A;  Sons,  Ktlbum ■....;£^j49  to 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  new  drains  and  sanitary  works  at  Nos 
s.  5,  and  8.  Oueensbnru'cgh-ter  a:e  and  66.  <jueen.$-road.  Bays 
tvater.  under  tne  superintendence  of  Mr.  Henry  flail,  architect  ; — 
H.  B.  Oldrey  At  Sons,  Kilbu  n £3*2  10 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations,  repairs,  and  new  shop- 
•rront.  Arc.,  at  No.  3,  Cambndge-road,  Kilburn,  for  Mr.  A.  Wilfred 
Coomber  : — 

H.  B.  Oldrey  A"  Sons,  Albert  Works,  Kilbum .£SJ® 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  new  store-sherJs  at  Providence-place. 
Rilhum,  for  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  vv. 
A.  Brown,  architect:  — 

K.  B.  Uldrey  A:  Sons,  Kilbum  ..,...£3148 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a double  pavilion  tor  ninety-eight 
lieds  at  the  Northern  Convalescent  Fever  Hospiwl.  Winchmore 
Hill,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Messrs.  Pennington  Sc 
Son.  architect.*.  8.  (ohn-street.  Adelplii.  and  ijueen's-chambers, 
Manchester.  Ouantities  ’.v  Mr.  W.  T Farthing: — 

- - - ' Perry  A;  Co £3t.e8S  - - 


Leslie  A:  Co i£24,44} 

Shilitoe  A:  Son  ...  - — 
Paanan  Ac  Fotlier- 


0 o S.  F.  Halliday  .... 

iKillbyA-Gayford.. 
0 o I H.  Hough’on  Ac  Son 

0 o F- Drysout 

0 o KerridgeAcShaw.. 
0 o I Kirk  A:  Randall  • 
Accepted. 


1.649  I 


i.6ss  ' 


LONDON.— For  the  ere: 
r.ea.  G.  Bussey  A:  Co  . M _ 

Easton,  architect.  1.  ColiiUe-’o.id  — 

Crook £'43  1 Chafen.  ii.  Trundleys-road, 

-Frampton itc  | Deptford  (accepted; .£>05 


LONDON.- Fir  the  supplv  of  5-0  tons  Guernsey  granite  lumps 
for  breaking,  for  the  Poplar  Cnion  Guardians 

Per  Ton.  I Per  Ton. 


A.  Ac  F.  Manuellc  9 3 J,  Mowlem  A;  Co.  .... 

Wm.  Griffith 9 3]  Wm.  Gibbs  .......... 

Win.  Muir  Ac  Co 9 3 | R.  L.  A:  J.  Fennings  .. 


LONDON- — For  works  io  additions  and  alterations  at  No  aa.  Old 
flueen-sCreet.  St.  Ja-n^s’  Park.  Westminster.  S.W..  for  Mr,  Leo  F, 
Schuster.  Mr.  A.  M'llllaiii  West,  architect.  4411.  Maddox-streft.  W. 
Ouantities  by  Metsrs.  Dunk  Ac  Bousfield,  Billiier-square-buildings. 


LONDON.  — Accented  for  alterations  and  repairs  to  'he 
bouse  at  Bowes  .Manor,  Bones  Park,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
of  St.  Mary,  I.dington.  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect,  6$,  Chancery- 

Peck,  Hornsey /I9*9 


LON  DON.— For  the  erection  of  roortuaiy,  for  the  Finchley  Local 
Board  ; — 

free.  Johnson £17:  0 ! 'V,  Shewrv .£108  o 

Batchelor  125  o A.  T.  Mawkios.  Fiasbur)- 

J.  Pointing iia  Park  lacceptedl  ......  74 

. H.  Clandge  1 . 1 1 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  almshouses.  Ciock-passage. 
Hampton-street.  Walworth,  S.E.  Messrs-  George  Lansdown  A: 
Son,  architects,  $ and  7,  Warv-ick-street.  S.W.  :— 

Stanley  C.  Bird £4,000  ' j.  F.  CoUinson £3.845 

T.  Rider  A:  Son 4.154  ' Spencer  Ar  Cn  3.730 

John  Tyeiroan 4,060  I CannirgAr  Mullins  3.7'' 

wm  Downs ro8o  I H.  Burman  At  Sons  “ 

• Accepted. 


3.63s 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  stables.  Jacob-street.  Bermondsev, 
fur  Messrs.  Chas.  Southwell  A:  Co.  Mr.  l,awton  R.  Ford,  aichiteci. 
Si.  Thomas'  Chambers.  London  Bridge,  S E. 

A.  AVhite  Ac  Co £389  I H.  J.  Williams  (accepted)  ..£340 

J.  Suiters  384  1 


LONDON. — For  the  completion  of  premises  Nos.  75  and  77, 
Abbey-street,  Bennondsey.  for  Mr.  G Austin.  Mr.  Lawton  K. 
Ford,  arehitect.  St.  Thomas'  Chambers.  London  Bridge.  S.E.  :— 

B.  tVells  £683  ! \V.  Cook  £499 

J.  Bullers 531 , W.  Balaam  (accepted)  ....  4:5 


LONDON.— For  re-erecting  oreniises  Nos.  79  and  81.  Abheyst., 
Ber'ionclsey.  for  .Mrs.  L.  .M.  Allin,  Mr.  Lawton  R.  Ford,  architect. 
St.  Thomas'  Chambers,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

Pritchard  Ac  Renwick  £t.f;4  I H.  I.  M'lUiam?  £889 

B- Wells 987  A.  M'hite  A:  Co 849 

}.  Bullers  96}  C.  Potion 650 

J.  Matsland 945  ( 


NEATH  (Glam)  —For  the  execution  of  wit 
Resolven,  for  the  Rural  Santta.y  Authority,  f 
Thomas,  ergineer.  I’ost-office  Chambers.  Neath 
Jon.  Willi.-ims  A:  Jno.  | U>.  and  Ker-s. 

’■  alker  £45317  6 Geo.  H4rii>. 

neath  • 


WEDNESFIELD.— For  the  erection  of  sclio  jI  buildings,  fet  ■ 


II  A:  Son  , 


School  Board  Mr.  T.  H.  Fleeming,  arch: 
street.  Wolverhampton  : — 

M'isiance  A=.9t« 

Wi  Icock  Ac  Co......  4.739 


IC4.  Dai 


Geo.  Ball  145  < 


PENISTONE  (Yorks).  — For  the  construction  of  sewe... . 

Cawihome,  for  the  L'nion  Rural  Sanitary  Auihomy.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Swift,  Cawthorne  ' “e 

Burrows  A:  Sons.  Park-road,  Barnsley  £447  n o 


Lees  .... 
Beards  . . 
Hughas  . . 


:5.  fetUu 
irliag^ 


£4.469  1 

- - . . 4.4*9  7 

Jonas  A:  Son 4.365  0 ( 

Bradney  A:  Lloyd  . . 4,315 

Guest  Oc  Son  2.300  o 

Horton  a.230  o 

J.  Tildeslcy,  Willen- 
hall  (accepted)  . . 2 193  a a 

Herbert 4.191  0 a 


PERSHORE  (Worcs).-Fot  the  consituttion  of  waterworks, 
Wyre  Piddle  and  Bi'.hampton.  for  ihe  I'nion  Rural  Sanitary 
.Authority.  Mr.  J.  K.  Wilcox,  C.E  , ITnion-chambers.  O3.  Temple- 
row.  Birmingham  :— 

JonesA:  Fit2maurice£i,073  o o I Crun-ys  A:  Holbtough  £0*5  o o 

S.  Wood  1,041  o o G.  Law  85  0 0 

Trentham  9W  14  o Holmes  .V  Co 860  o ^ 

H.  Roberts 951  17  4 I Jenkins  A;  Son  836  4 o 

J.  Peattie  945  15  o |J.  Coomber 835  o o 

K.  Stanton  941  o 0 H.  Lxw.  Wo  veihamp- 

1 ton  (accepted!  730  o c 

[Engineer's  estimate.  £3i9.| 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


PORTSMOUTH. — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings  to 
accommodate  3,073  caildreii.  Uraylon-road,  ^orth-e^a,  for  the 
School  Board,  Mr,  A.  H.  Bone,  aichileci,  Cambridge  Junction, 
Poitsmouih.  Quantities  by  architect; — 

J.  Potter  £97,000  o o I W.  W.  Learmouth£34.354  o o 

Light  Ac  Son  3^069  o o I H.  Jones 43,453  0 a 

G.tl.  Wilkins 24.740  o 0 | Crocketell.  Land- 

W.  W.  Evans 24.700  o o|  port* *2,137  4 2 

Accepted. 
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PORT  TALBOT  (Wales).— For  supplying  and  laying  i 2 0 yds. 
cast-iron  water  main.  A;c.,  lot  the  Margaiii  Local  Bo.iiO.  Mr.  Kobe. 
Leigh,  surveyor,  Taibach,  Port  Talbot: — 

C.  Ac  F.  Gael! £653  17  6 | Jas.  Allan  £j9t  16  9 

John  envies 44910  5 1 Clark  A;  Balmer  ....  30;  1 4) 

John  Williams 429  6 o j Balchelnr  Ac  Snowden, 

Barnes,  Chaplin  A:  Co.  407  4 9 1 CaidilT  (accepted)  . 333  >8  9 


PrkVaiu,  --  r --  r-  - 

Zealand.  India.  China,  Ceylon,  Acc..  36s.  per  annum.  Remittanca 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUKDRINIEK)  should  be  addressed tc 
the  publisher  of"  THE  BUILDER,'  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


ST.  AUSTELL  (Cornwall).— For  the  erection  of  public  rooms 
for  ihe  St.  Austell  Public  Kooins  Compinv,  Limited,  .Mr.  sylvan  us 
Trevail,  architect,  T ruro.  Quantities  nut  supplied  : — 

W.  K.  Bad £4.4iS  0 Jas.  Bunt £3.575  » 

W,  H.  Smith 4,i6oi6jJ  F.  Lakenian 3.SS0  0 

Walter  Giles 3.9*1  oj  Tom  J.  Smith.  St. 

A.  Carkeek  3610  o|  Austell  (accepted)  ..  3.189  o 
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a house,  Wraysbury.  Messrs 

I'lef  £570  o 


Heechain  Rowlands  ..  679  o | Burfooc  

Bowyer  634  0 I J.  H.  R.  Atkins  

Clieimells  630  e Lake,  Stainer  * 

Halley 575  c|  * .Ac..tfpled. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

rOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OP 

BATH  STONB. 

FLUATB,  for  Hardemog  uid  Preaerrloc 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


STIFFORD  (Essex),— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  for 
the  School  board.  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Gale,  architect,  4.  Serjeants'  Inn, 
Fleet-street,  E.C.  :— 

Add  Total 

Glazed  tor 
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J.  J.  Lawrence  3.784  10  50  85  3869  10 

S-  Parmenter *.569  o 34  57  3 666  o 

J.  Band a,6co  o icii  60  3662  o 
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ition  of  sewe'age  woiks- 
Upper  Stour  \'aUey  Mam 
Fidiiiat],  engineers,  Churcli- 


STOURBRIDGK.— For  the  ei 
Tividale  (Contract  No.  3'.  for  1 
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H.  Holloway  287518  61  mingham(accepteii|  2.361 

H.  UotseA;  Son  ....  2.75015  s| 


..£3.748  i 


BAM  HILL  STONE: 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  speciallj 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOUS 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke 
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H.  Holloway,  Bilston-road,  Wolverhampton  ....£407  7 4 
.iruridtt-street. 

H.  Holloway,  BQston-road,  Wolverbamplon  ....  631  0 0 
Jirnery-slreet. 

H.  Holloway,  Bilston-road,  Wolverhampton  ....  395  0 o 
T/iorft-road. 

Jas.  Atkins,  Walsall 170  0 o 


AspFalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lavs 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  fo: 
' damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalti 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt. 
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The  Water-Supply  op  Towns. 

TY  communities 
have  almost  in- 
variably grown  up 
in  the  vicinity  of 
water,  instinctively 
realising  the 
necessity  of  this 
gift  of  nature.  As, 
however,  they 
have  increased  in 
iroportions,  the  supplies  of  water,  which 
vere  sufficient  for  them  in  their  earlier 
lays,  have  frequently  become  overtaxed,  and 
arger  supplies  have  had  to  be  obtained.  As 
he  growth  of  communities  is  rarely 

•apid,  it  has  generally  been  possible  to 
further  develop  the  original  sources  or  to 
supplement  them  from  the  immediate 

ocality.  But  there  are  other  influences 
It  work  which  impede  this  co-extension 
if  a local  water-supply  with  an  increasing 
Dopulation,  for  the  causes  of  pollution 
>vhich  are  ever  attendant  upon  modern 
nvilisation,  are  increasing  too,  and  sources 
except  such  as  are  deep-seated)  which  are 
situated  in  or  passing  through  populated 
ireas  have  one  byone  to  be  abandoned.  An 
jra  comes  at  length  in  the  history  of  almost 
ivery  community  when  the  local  sources  of 
supply  become  inadequate,  and  the  serious 
question  has  to  be  asked,  ‘‘Where  are  we 
to  get  our  water  ? ’’  This  difficult  problem, 
ivhich  has  become  more  important  year  by 
/ear,  has  been  most  worthily  met  by  the 
mgineering  profession  throughout  the  world, 
and  “ waterworks  engineering  ” has  arisen  as 
a special  branch  of  .the  profession.  It  is  with 
;reat  pleasure  that  we  chronicle  an  addition 
.0  the  literature  of  this  important  branch  of 
ingineering,  and  we  congratulate  the  author 
jpon  the  practical,  straightforward  common- 
sense  shown  in  the  preparation  of  this 
vork.* 

The  early  contributions  to  this  class  of 
writing  were  mostly  from  the  pens  of  eminent 
scientists,  and  partook  more  of  the  academy 
:han  of  the  field.  They  treated  only  a 
narrow  though  important  branch  of  the 
investigation,  and  the  results  they  arrived  at 
were  mostly  founded  upon  ingenious  theo- 
retical calculations  and  practice  limited  to  the 
laboratory.  The  works  which  have  followed 
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are  mostly  infected  with  the  strain  of  their 
predecessors,  and  are  replete  with  abstruse 
mathematical  refinements.  There  is  a pre- 
Raphaelitism  in  science  as  in  art,  the  real 
essence  of  great  engineering  truths  being 
frequently  clouded,  and  even  totally  obscured, 
by  a mass  of  intricate  details  which  are 
insignificant  in  their  practical  bearing. 
Approximation  within  certain  limits  has 
ever  been  the  aim  of  great  engineers,  to 
whom  we  owe  most  of  our  simplest  formulre 
and  rules. 

The  author  introduces  his  subject  with  a 
few  well-selected  reasons  for  the  construc- 
tion of  waterworks  on  a large  scale,  and 
dives  slightly  into  the  history  of  early 
systems. 

With  regard  to  the  important  question  as 
to  whether  waterworks  for  public  supply 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  private  companies 
or  should  be  municipal  undertakings,  the 
author  is  very  decided.  He  says  “ that  a 
matter  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  public 
health  is  not  one  which  should  be  left  in 
private  hands ; and,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  from  which  profit  should  be  made  at 
all — that  is  to  say,  a direct  money  profit  for 
individuals,  or  even  a municipality.  The 
profit,  of  a most  solid  kind,  to  the  com- 
munity is  undoubted.”  He  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  supplies  of  water  have  been  pro- 
vided in  certain  places  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  private  companies  which  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  available.  A 
reservation  is  made  as  to  supplies  for 
“manufacturing  purposes  or  for  purposes 
purely  of  luxury — such  as  gardens  and  foun- 
tains,” these  being  considered  as  a fair  field 
for  profit.  The  author  is  also  of  opinion 
that  insurance  against  loss  by  fire  is  another 
legitimate  field  for  profit  as  regards  water- 
supply.  It  is  not  very  clear,  however,  how  this 
can  be  placed  upon  a practical  basis  except  by 
voluntary  concessions  upon  the  part  of  the 
insurance  companies.  The  important  bear- 
ing which  an  efficient  water-supply  has  upon 
the  value  of  property  in  America  is  shown 
by  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Fanning’s 
“ Water-Supply  Engineering.’’ 

“ At  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  average  loss  by  fire  for 
the  four  years  preceding  the  completion  of  the  public 
waterworks  was  of  i per  cent,  of  the  valuation. 
The  average  loss  during  the  first  four  years  after  the 
completion  of  the  works  was  and  during  the 
fifth  year,  from  April  i,  1875,  to  April  i,  1876, 
was  -jVu  of  cent.)  the  valuation.  These 

statistics  show  a probable  saving  in  the  first  iour 


years  of  upwards  of  one-half  million  doBars,  and  in 
five  years  of  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  water- 
works." 

Mr.  Fanning  further  states  that : — 

“ In  a recently-adopied  schedule  of  the  National 
Board  of  Underwriters  there  are  additions  to  a 
minimum  standard  rate  in  a standard  city,  which  is 
provided  with  good  water-supply,  fire-alarm,  &c., 
as  follows,  termed  ‘ deficiency  charges  ’ : — 

Minimum  standard  rate  of  insurance 


of  a standard  building  25  cents. 

If  no  waier  supply  ’15 

If  only  cisterns,  or  equivalent  10  ,, 

It  system  is  ocher  than  gravity 05  ,, 

If  no  fire  department  25  ,, 

If  no  public  organisation  05  ,. 

If  no  building  law  in  force 05  ,, 


The  financial  value  of  the  enhanced  fire  risk,  as 
deduced  by  the  Board  from  an  immense  mass  of 
statistics,  and  the  additional  premium  charged  on 
the  most  favourable  buildings,  is  60  per  cent.,  with- 
out good  waterworks,  and  40  per  cent,  if  only  fire- 
cisterns  are  provided." 

The  value  of  chemical  analysis  in  the 
selection  of  a source  of  water-supply  is  fully 
discussed,  and  the  engineer  is  warned 
against  being  led  blindfold  by  it.  The 
author  says  : — “ Should  the  report  of  the 
chemist  be  condemnatory,  the  water  may  be 
condemned  out  of  hand,  at  any  rate  after  a 
second  analysis  has  confirmed  the  first ; 
but,  if  the  result  of  the  analysis  is  to  indicate 
a pure  water,  more  care  is  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  engineer.  He  must  make  a 
personal  examination  of  the  source;  if 
it  is  a river  or  a stream  he  should 
follow  it  to  its  beginning,  noting  along 
both  banks  what  possible  sources  of 
pollution  there  may  be.  Whatever  the 
result  of  a chemical  examination  may  have 
been,  the  water  of  a river  should  be  con- 
demned if  it  is  found  that  there  is  a copious 
discharge  of  sewage  into  it  a mile  or  so 
above  the  proposed  intake.”  The  practice 
of  forming  an  opinion  upon  a source  of 
water-supply  from  a single  analysis  is 
severely  condemned.  This  naturally  leads 
to  a consideration  of  the  self-purification 
of  natural  streams.  The  dictum  of  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Commission,  “ that  there 
is  no  river  in  the  United  Kingdom  long 
enough  to  effect  the  destruction  of  sewage 
by  oxidation,”  has,  as  a result  of  recent 
investigations,  to  bear  considerable  modifi- 
cation ; and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  rivers  of  this  country  are  almost 
microscopic  as  regards  their  length  in  com- 
parison with  many  foreign  rivers,  it  is 
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probable  that  the  latter  may  become  polluted 
and  self-purified  several  times  during  their 
course. 

The  common  impurities  met  with  in  water 
are  classified  as  : — 

1.  Dissolved  inorganic  matter. 

2.  Suspended  inorganic  matter. 

3.  Dissolved  organic  matter. 

4.  Suspended  organic  matter. 

5.  Micro-organisms. 

These  sub-divisions  are  separately 
described,  and  their  influence  upon  the 
quality  of  the  water  indicated.  The  various 
sources  of  water-supply  are  classified,  and 
ably  described. 

The  next  subject  dealt  with  is  the  quantity 
of  water  to  be  provided.  The  author  com- 
mences by  strongly  advocating  the  use  of 
the  cubic  foot,  instead  of  the  gallon,  as  the 
unit  of  measurement  for  waterworks  pur- 
poses. We  entirely  agree  with  him  in  this, 
both  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  and  of 
simplicity.  The  confusion  often  caused  by 
the  difference  in  capacity  between  the 
imperial  gallon  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  gallon  (five  of  the  latter  being 
equal  to  four  of  the  former),  is  adduced  as 
an  important  reason. 

The  supply  of  water  per  head  per  day, 
necessary  lor  all  purposes,  exclusive  of  trade 
and  manufacturing  purposes,  is  estimated 
by  Mr.  Burton  as  follows  : — 

2 ( or  even  (2^)  cubic  ft.  ( = 1 2^  to  1 5^  gals.) 
of  water  per  head  per  day,  is  an  unusually 
small  mean  supply, 

3 (or  at  the  most  3^)  cubic  ft.  {i8j  to 
2i|  gals.)  mean  supply  per  head  per  day 
ought  to  be  sufficient  in  nearly  all  cases. 

4.  cubic  It.  ( = 25  gals.)  per  head  per  day 
is  stated  as  a very  ample  mean  supply. 

These  figures  presume  that  a lair  amount 
of  care  is  taken  to  prevent  waste. 

The  author  points  out  that  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  very  stringent  regula- 
tions for  the  prevention  of  waste  have  in 
some  cases  reduced  the  mean  consumption, 
even  in  water-closet  towns,,  to  the  lowest 
figures  given  above.  This  may  be  very  pos- 
sible at  many  places  on  the  Continent,  no 
doubt,  where  ideas  as  to  the  use  of  baths 
and  as  to  cleanliness  generally  are  very 
much  behind  those  which  are  fortunately 
now  general  in  England  ; but  it  :s  perfectly 
certain  that  any  town  reduced  to  such  a 
supply  as  15  gallons  per  head  per  day  is 
most  inadequately  supplied  with  water,  and 
that  any  such  standard  for  English  cities  at 
the  present  time  is  ridiculous ; and  in  our 
opinion  the  author’s  maximum  supply  of 
25  gallons  is  not  by  any  means  so  ample  a 
one  as  he  seems  to  consider  it. 

The  conditions  ot  supply  are  considered 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Where  the  minimum  supply  equals,  or 
is  greater  than,  the  quantity  demanded. 

2.  Where  the  minimum  supply  is  less 
than  the  quantity  demanded,  but  the  average 
supply  is  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the 
quantity  demanded. 

3.  Where  the  average  supply  is  less  than 
the  quantity  demanded. 

The  first  division  indicates  sources  that 
are  sufficient  and  require  no  storage;  the 
second  those  that  are  insufficient  without 
storage  ; and  the  third  those  that  are  in- 
sufficient. The  usual  methods  for  calculating 
the  yield  of  a source  by  gauging  over  weirs 
and  by  observing  the  velocity  of  flow  in 
channels  with  floats  or  instruments  are  re- 
ferred to. 

The  next  chapter  deals  with  the  storage 
capacity  to  be  provided  for  impounding 
reservoirs,  and  the  varying  elements  upon 
which  the  calculation  must  be  based.  A 
reservoir  plays  much  the  same  part  in  con- 
nection with  a waterworks  that  a fly-wheel 
does  in  regard  to  a steam-engine,  allowing 
the  supply  to  accumulate  at  such  times  as  it 
may  (within  certain  limjts)  exceed  the 
demand,  to  be  e.xpended  when  the  situation 
is  reversed.  In  this  calculation  the  author 
points  out  that  the  requisite  storage  must 
depend  upon  the  proportion  that  the  avail- 
able quantity  of  water  bears  to  the  total 
fainfallpver  the  catchmeat.  area  4the  differ- 
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ence  between  these  quantities  being  due  to 
evaporation,  absorption,  and  transference  to 
other  catchment  areas  in  the  form  of  springs). 
As  this  coefficient  varies  with  the  extent 
and  physical  nature  of  the  surface  of  the 
catchment  area,  formulm  which  do  not  take 
these  variations  into  account  cannot  be  of 
general  application.  The  author,  however, 
states  that  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkesley's  well- 

known  formula  c = has  “undoubtedly 

\ r 

been  found  to  apply  with  approximate 
accuracy  to  England." 

In  discussing  the  question  of  filtration, 
the  author  makes  a strong  point  of  regulating 
the  speed  of  filtration  through  sand,  and 
mentions  an  automatic  system  to  effect 
this,  designed  by  himself  for  the  Tokio 
Waterworks.  He  considers  that  a perfect 
system  of  filter-bed  discharge  should  be 
adjustable  to  any  determined  speed  and 
remain  constant  at  that  speed  ; that  the 
filter-bed  should  be  capable  of  being  filled 
from  below;  that  the  waste  of  water  in 
cleaning  out  the  beds  should  be  reduced  to 
a minimum;  and  that  the  apparatus  should 
indicate  when  a certain  maximum  head  for 
overcoming  the  friction  of  the  filter-bed  has 
been  reached. 

\'ery  meagre  information  is  afforded  as  to 
the  use  of  polarite  for  water  filtration.  On 
p.  So  the  author  quotes  a statement  that 
polarite  is  pure  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  The 
following  is  an  analysis  by  Sir  Henry 


Roscoe : — 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron 53'8S  cent. 

Silica 25‘5o  ,, 

Lime a'oi  ,,  ,, 

Alumina  5;'68  ,,  ,, 

Magnesia 7-55  ,,  ,, 

Carbonaceous  matter  and  mois- 
ture   5'4T  ,,  ,, 


With  regard  to  the  quotation  as  to  the  rate 
of  filtration  tlirough  polarite,  100  to  1,000 
gallons  per  square  yard  in  twenty -four 
hours  (p.  1 17)  we  believe  that  at  the  Reading 
Corporation  Watervvorks  15,000  gallons  of 
water  per  square  yard  of  filter  are  purified 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

A “ service  reservoir,”  as  distinct  from  a 
storage  reservoir,  compensates  for  the 
diurnal  variations  in  the  demand  for  water, 
as  well  as  providing  a further  supply  of 
water  for  fire-extinguishing  purposes.  Any 
excess  of  capacity  over  that  required 
for  these  purposes  will,  therefore,  cause 
stagnation,  thus  deteriorating  the  quality  of 
the  water.  The  author  says,  quoting  from 
Mr.  Henry  Gill,  M.Inst.C.E.,  “ Investigation 
has  proved  that  if  a service-reservoir  has  a 
capacity  corresponding  to  seven  hours’ mean 
supply  it  is  capable  of  compensating  for  the 
inequality  of  the  consumption  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  even  at  times  of  maxi- 
mum daily  consumption.”  This  makes  no 
allowance  for  fires,  which,  if  they  occurred 
when  the  resei^’oir  was  nearly  empty,  would 
necessitate  the  opening  of  the  by-pass.  The 
author  considers  this  too  low  a standard,  and 
suggests,  tentatively,  that  a capacity  of  at 
least  nine  or  ten  hours’  mean  supply  should 
be  adopted,  apart  trom  an  ample  provision 
for  fire.  We  would  venture  to  say  that  even 
the  author's  standard  is  too  modest. 

The'subjects  of  pumping-machinery  and 
distributing  systems  are  well  treated,  though 
one  cannot  but  remark  on  the  very  slight 
reference  as  to  the  laws  which  govern  the 
flow  of  water  in  pipes  and  channels  ; a 
subject  generally  so  much  more  fully  treated 
in  works  of  this  class.  On  the  other  haqd, 
some  very  interesting  details  are  given,  in 
the  chapter  upon  pipes,  as  to  wrought-iron 
and  steel  rivetted  pipes.  As  these  pipes  are 
made  from  rolled  plates,  uniformity  in  the 
thickness  of  the  metal  can  be  secured  with 
much  less  weight.  Taking  this  into  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  the  greater  tensile 
strength  ot  steel,  the  author  says: — 

"The  pipes  (steel)  may  be  made  even  less  than 
one-half  to  one-quarter  the  weight  of  cast-iron  pipes 
of  the  same  diameter,  to  work  at  the  same  pressure. 

. . . Allowing  a very  ample  factor  of  safety,  allow- 
ing for  some  inequalities  in  the  thickness  of  the 
plates  from  which  the  pipes  are  made,  and  also 
allowing  amply  for  the. reduction  of  strength  by  the 


rivet-holes,  the  weight  of  mild  steel  pipes  will  be- 
found  to  vary  from  about  one-third  to  one-seveaih» 
that  of  cast-iron  pipes.  The  advantage  in  the 
matter  of  freight  is.  however,  even  in  a higher  nuio- 
than  this,  as  the  pipes  lend  themselves  more  readily 
to  * nesting  ’ than  do  cast-iron  pipes.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when,  as  is  often  done,  the  pipes  are 
shipped  unrivetted.  . . . Breakage  . . . may  be- 
said  not  to  occur  at  all  m the  case  of  wrought-iron 
or  mild  steel  pipes." 

The  importance  of  these  advantages,, 
where  pipes  have  to  be  conveyed  long, 
distances  either  by  sea  or  over-land,  will  be 
readily  apparent. 

The  use  of  wooden  pipes  is  stigmatised 
by  the  author  as  a “backward  step”;  but 
this  is  only  true  in  a qualified  sense.  Where' 
water  has  to  be  carried  long  distances,  the 
pressure  at  no  point  being  great ; where  the 
carriage  of  heavy  materials  is  difficult  and 
expensive : and  where  suitable  wood  is- 
plentiful  and  at  hand,  the  practice  is  econo-- 
mical  and  satisfactory.  It  has  been  found 
so  after  lair  trial  in  the  United  States,  and 
an  interesting  description  of  the  method  of 
construction  employed  is  to  be  found  in  a 
communication  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Schuyler,  the- 
American  engineer,  printed  in  the  “Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers,” Vol.  CXVTI. 

Appended  to  this  work  is  a short  essay  by 
Professor  John  Milne,  F.R.S.,  upon  “ The- 
Effects  of  Earthquakes  on  Waterworks.” 
His  advice  may  be  summarised  as  follows  h 
In  erecting  buildings  or  laying  lines  of  pipes, 
avoid  soft  or  steep  ground  and  river-banks. 
Leave  an  open  area  around  the  basement  of 
a building.  Avoid  arch-work.  Make  the 
bases  of  all  structures  rising  above  the^ 
ground  of  increased  strength.  Use  only 
good  materials,  particularly  good  cement. 

A second  appendix  consists  of  a collection 
of  notes,  some  of  which  are  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  E.  Divers,  F.R.S.  Dr.  Divers’  criticisms 
are,  to  say  the  least,  amusing,  if  somewhat 
dictatorial.  The  book  is  profusely  illus-- 
trated  both  by  means  of  plates  and  diagrams., 
These  have  evidently  been  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  student. 


HAMPSTEAD  CENTRAL  PUBLIC  FREE- 
LIBRARY. 

lC*^^^OUR  sets  of  designs  submitted  in  a 
lO  limited  competition  for  the  above- 

In  have  been  on  view  this  week  at 

the  Hampstead  Vestry  Hall,  the- 
competing  architects  being  Messrs.  Basil 
Champneys,  Horace  Field,  T,  G.  Jackson, 
A.R..-\.,  and  Arnold  S.  Tayler. 

The  decision  of  the  Library  Commissioners; 
bad  at  the  time  of  our  visit  not  yet  been 
made,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
relative  merit  of  the  designs.  That  by  Mr. 
Horace  Field  is  clearly  superior  to  all  the  - 
others,  and  is  most  nearly  approached  by  that 
of  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  the  remaining  two- 
designs  being  by  a long  way  inferior  to  those  - 
already  mentioned. 

The  site  is  at  the  corner  of  Arkwright- 
road  and  Finchley-road,  and  has  a steep  fall 
along  the  Arkwright-road  frontage  towards-, 
the  Finchley-road.  All  of  the  competitors 
have  placed  the  entrance  to  the  library  on 
the  Arkwright-road  frontage,  and  the  lecture- 
hall  proposed  as  part  of  the  scheme  at  the  : 
opposite  end  of  the  site  to  the  Finchley- 
road  ; thus  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fall  of 
the  ground  to  get  a well-lighted  basement 
under  the  level  of  the  library  floor. 

Mr.  Horace  Field’s  plan  is  simple,  straight- 
forward, and  admits  of  easy  supervision  and 
economical  working,  whilst  the  rooms  are  ; 
well  lighted  and  the  details  well  worked  out. 
Entering  from  Arkwright  - load,  with  the  . 
necessary  steps  placed  externally,  access  is 
obtained  by  a shallow  porch  to  an  ample 
entrance-hall.  Immediately  in  front  is  the 
lending  library ; on  the  right,  the  reference- 1 
library;  and  on  the  left,  facing  Finchley-road,  I 
the  news-room  and  magazine-room. 

The  librarian  s room  is  in  a quiet  position  1 
at  the  rear  of  the  reference  library,  which  it 
overlooks.  The  lecture-hall  is  well  propor- 
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ironed,  readily  accessible  trom  the  library 
luilding,  and  has  adequate  means  of  exit, 
‘he  book-stores  and  repairing  department 
i re  in  the  basement,  and  a contemplated 
'•.iture  extension  is  suggested  over  the 
nagazine  and  news  room.  The  exterior 
ij  treated  in  a dignified  and  picturesque 
ii;rsion  of  Georgian  work,  according  well  with 
> le  local  spirit  of  old  Hampstead.  No  undue 
ixtravagance  raises  the  cost  beyond  the 
s mits  of  the  financial  conditions  of  free 
I ublic  libraries. 

f The  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  Basil 
B'hampneys  is,  as  regards  the  library  por- 
I on  of  the  scheme,  very  similar  in  general 
lines  to  Mr.  Field’s  design,  though  the 
retails  are  not  so  fully  or  so  adequately 

(worked  out.  The  lecture-hall  is  not  so 
Irell  managed,  the  cloak-room  accommoda- 
, .on  is  inadequate,  and  the  entrance  un- 
ifeilfully  arranged.  The  lecture-hall  does 
) ot  communicate  with  the  library  except  by 
|t  suggested  door  into  the  reference-library. 
;'he  exterior  is  picturesque  and  simple  in 
reatment,  quiet  and  refined,  and  the  design 
i possibly  one  of  the  least  costly  of  those 
lubmitted. 

1 Mr.  Arnold  S.  Tayler  has  not  carefully 
itudied  the  requirements  of  modern  free 
ibraries,  and,  lacking  experience,  has 
ivolved  his  plan  from  his  inner  conscious- 
ness. The  plan  is  therefore  marked  by  a 
hbbit  - warren  character,  lacks  efficiency 
f supervision,  and  would  be  costly  in 
idministration.  The  proportions  of  the 
ecture-hall  are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  we 
ear  the  unfortunate  lecturer  would  be  prac- 
ically  inaudible  to  the  majority  of  lus 
isteners.  The  exterior  is  treated  in  the 
Imasculated  version  of  Tudor  which  some 
ime  ago  was  in  vogue  for  educational 
istablishments,  and  lacks  interest.  The 
Irawings  are  carefully  prepared,  but  the 
ack  of  experience  has  rendered  abortive  the 
onsiderable  pains  which  the  author  has 
aken. 

' We  regret'  very  much  to  see  the  set  of 
irawings  to  which  the  name  of  “ Thos.  G. 
ackson  ” is  appended.  It  would  have  been 
iar  more  dignified  for  an  architect  in  Mr. 
lackson’s  position  to  have  declined  the 
Invitation  to  compete  rather  than  to  have 
lent  in  a set  of  drawings  which  are 
i discredit  to  his  reputation,  and  a re- 
jection upon  the  fame  of  the  Royal 
\cademy,  of  which  he  is  a member,  and 
tpon  the  Art  of  architecture  of  which 
le  poses  as  an  exponent.  Mr.  Jackson 
should  remember  that  his  position  demands 
hat  he  should  uphold  the  dignity  of  architec- 
lure  as  an  Art  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  both 
)n  its  artistic  and  co-nstructive  side.  The 
•)lan  which  Mr.  Jackson  submits  shows 
uther  an  absolute  ignorance  or  a cynical 
disregard  of  all  the  requirements  of  a Free 
Public  Library.  A central  elliptical  hall  has 
sight  doors  radiating  to  the  various  rooms, 
which  are  labelled  with  the  names  of  their 
supposed  uses,  but  there  is  no  attempt  at 
providing  for  the  necessary  supervision  or 
the  convenient  working  of  the  several 
departments,  and  it  will  be  scarcely  believed 
that  the  windows  lighting  the  magazine  and 
newspaper  rooms  on  their  longest  sides 
look  on  to  an  area  1 1 ft.  wide,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  which  is  the  lecture-hall,  24  ft. 
high  to  the  eaves,  and  46  ft.  high  to  the 
ridge.  The  exterior  is  treated  in  a pic- 
turesque but  extravagantly  - expensive 
manner,  whilst  the  design  is  characterised 
by  an  unsatisfactory  lack  of  good  proportion, 
and  the  insertion  of  coarse  and  eccentric 
detail.  In  fact,  taking  it  all  round,  the  design 
is  quite  unworthy  of  its  author. 


NOTES. 

T is  unfortunate  that  the  question 
of  the  ventilation  of  hospitals, 
which  is  such  a very  serious  and 
difficult  one,  should  appear  too 
I often  to  be  considered  from  a polemical 
I rather  than  a, purely  scientific  point  of  view. 
[ Comparing  the  general  tonour  of  Mr.  Young’s 


paper  at  the  Architectural  Association  with 
the  speeches  which  followed  it,  one  cannot 
but  think  that  the  real  object  was  to  make  a 
demonstration  against  any  “new-fangled" 
systems  of  artificial  ventilation,  and  that  the 
medical  men  and  Mr.  Young's  friend  Mr. 
Graham  were  specially  invited  to  uphold 
this  view.  We  are  not  committed  to  one 
view  or  the  other — natural  or  mechanical,  as 
we  think  more  experience  is  required  before 
the  question  can  be  considered  settled  ; bet 
we  should  like  to  have  heard  a little  more 
of  both  sides.  The  only  circumstances 
under  which  we  consider  that  mechanical 
ventilation  is  an  absolute  si'ni:  qua  nou 
are  those  which  exist  in  buildings,  such 
as  public  rooms,  meeting-rooms  of  all  kinds, 
which  at  special  and  limited  times  are  often; 
crowded  in  an  exceptional  manner.  Any ; 
one  who  doubts  the  need  for  mechanical 
ventilation  in  such  cases  we  should  set  down  j 
as  either  ignorant  or  perverse.  It  may  be 
that,  as  Mr.  Young's  paper  would  imply,  a 
hospital  should  be  regarded  merely  as  a large  i 
house  full  of  sick  people,  and  treated  as : 
such ; but  there  are  certain  considerations  , 
on  the  other  side  of  which  no  hint  was  j 
given  in  the  paper.  A hospital  in  a crowded  | 
city,  for  instance,  is  in  a perfectly  different 
case  from  a hospital  on  a country  site  ; the  I 
air  is  full  of  impurities,  and  it  is  a most  | 
important  question  whether  it  should  not  1 
be  a paramount  object  to  employ  a system  ■ 
of  ventilation  under  which  the  point  of 
admission  of  air  can  be  selected,  and  the  air  I 
cleansed  before  its  diffusion  in  the  building. 
There  are  disadvantages  in  connexion  with  I 
such  a system,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  seen  . 
whether  its  advantages  do  not  outweigh  I 
them,  at  all  events  for  winter.  No  one  | 
believes  more  in  open  windows  than  we  do,  1 
and  we  have  always  declined  to  countenance 
any  system  of  artificial  ventilation  which  j 
presupposes  the  permanent  closing  of 
windows  ; but  the  extent  to  which  open- ! 
window  ventilation  can  be  trusted  to  in  [ 
winter  for  sick  people  was  much  exaggerated  ! 
in  the  discussion  ; nor  must  too  much . 
weight  be  attached  to  medical  opinion  j 
on  such  a point.  As  a general  rule  medical 
men  know  very  little  about  ventilation  ; they 
have  each  their  own  “fads"  about  it,  i 
and  oppose  the  “fads'’  of  all  the  others.  Mr. 
Graham’s  light-hearted  statement  in  the  dis- 
cussion, that  “ it  mattered  very  little  where  1 
inlets  were  placed,”  is  not  calculated  to  raise  [ 
public  confidence  : there  must  be  a better  and  i 
worse  way,  and  the  public  will  expect , 
architects  to  know  which  is  which  ; nor  is  it ; 
any  more  satisfactory  to  be  told  that  by  open  ' 
windows  and  fireplaces  “we  get  a ventilating 
power  at  work  both  winter  and  summer.’’  The  1 
circumstances  are  entirely  different  in  winter  | 
and  summer,  and  what  answers  at  the  one  i 
season  does  not  necessarily  answer  in  the 
other.  Mr.  Henman’s  system,  which  is  to  be  j 
employed  at  the  Birmingham  Hospital,  has  1 
still  to  be  tested,  but  it  certainly  deserves 
every  attention,  and  under  the  circumstances  j 
Mr.  Henman's  remarks  in  the  discussion  | 
may  be  said  to  have  been  very  guarded  and  | 
moderate.  "VVe  do  not  think  the  discussion  1 
at  the  Association  has  advanced  the  subject 
much. 

Amongst  the  private  Bills  to  be  intro- 
duced next  Session  is  one  for  a 
widening  of  the  Strand  on  its  south  side 
between  the  west  side  of  Ivy  Bridge-lane 
and  the  east  side  of  Carting-  (formerly  called 
Dirty-)  lane,  a widening  of  Carting-lane 
along  its  east  side  as  far  as  Herbert’s- 
passage,  and  alterations  of  the  levels  between 
the  Strand  and  the  Embankment  - gardens. 
The  Bill  proposes  to  stop  up  what  is  yet  left 
01  Salisbury-  and  Cecil-streets ; and  to 
confer  powers  for  the  new  undertaking  upon 
the  Liberator  Permanent  Benefit  Building 
Society,  and  J.  W.  Hobbs  & Co.,  Limited, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Wheeler  or  other  the 
liquidator  of  those  companies,  or  a com- 
pany to  be  incorporated  in  that  behalf. 
Ivy  Bridge-lane,  between  Salisbury-  and 
Adam-streets,  marks  the  position  of  Ivy 
Bridge,  olwi  Ulle-brig,  in  the  Strand  (cited 


by  Stow  as  “ now  taken  down  "),  and  sepa- 
rates the  City  of  Westminster  from  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  liberty.  On  the  site  of 
the  houses  it  is  proposed  to  remove  stood 
Salisbury  House,  built  next  west  of  the 
Bishop  of  Catlisle’s  “ inn”  (since  Bedford, 
and  then  Worcester,  House)  by  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury.  Queen 
Elizabeth  went  to  the  house-warming  on 
Dec.  6,  1602.  William,  the  second  earl, 
divided  the  house  into  two,  taking  Great 
Salisbury  House  for  himself,  and  letting 
Little  Salisbury  House  to  his  son-in-law,  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire.  Great  Salisbury  House 
and  the  Middle  Exchange  were  pulled  down, 
in  1695,  for  Cecil-street,  at  whose  east  side 
is  Carting  - lane.  The  site  of  Little 
Salisbury  House  was  leased  in  1692, 
for  the  building  of  Salisbury-street,  which 
Payne  rebuilt,  and  to  which  the  brothers 
Adam  added  the  concave  circus  and  steps  at 
the  river  end.  The  west  portion  of  the 
circus  stood  over  Ivy  Bridge-lane,  which  was 
overlooked  by  the  back  bay-windows  of  one 
side  of  Salisbury-street.  At  the  foot  of  the 
lane  was  the  “ Fox-under-the-Hill  ” tavern,  by 
which— as  our  older  readers  may  remember 
— was  gained  Salisbury-stairs'*  whence  the 
halfpenny  boats  plied  to  London  Bridge. 
After  the  explosion  of  the  boilers  of  the 
Cricket,  which  killed  six  persons  and  injured 
many  more,  the  steamboat  traffic  was  dis- 
continued, and  the  lane  was  closed  by  an 
iron  gate  at  its  Strand  end.  But  for  many 
years  afterwards  it  could  be  ascended 
from  the  water-side,  presenting  a singular 
appearance,  being  covered  for  the  greater 
part  by  portions  of  houses  along  each 
side  which  darkened  the  way  and  con- 
verted it  into  a tunnel  square  on  section. 
Pennant  records  that  the  Earls  of  Rutland 
had  a house  near  Ivy  Bridge;  at  the  site  of 
one  of  the  houses  marked  for  demolition 
lived  for  nearly  a century  the  Vaillants, 
foreign  booksellers.  Of  the  buildings  that 
have  been  recently  erected  at  the  south  ends 
of  Cecil-  and  Salisbury-streets,  between 
Carting-  and  Ivy  Bridge-lanes,  we  gave 
accounts,  with  plans,  section,  and  illustra- 
tions, on  April  28  and  October  20,  18S8,  and 
February  21,  1891. 


The  report  on  an  outbreak  01  diphtheria 
at  Hythe,  in  the  New  Forest  Rural 
Sanitary  District,  sent  in  by  Dr.  Bulstrode  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  states  that  the 
water  supply  of  Hythe  is  derived  for  the 
most  part  from  shallow  wells  situated  in  the 
curtilages  of  the  cottages,  and  apparently 
sunk  through  the  clay  into  an  underlying 
water-bearing  stratum.  There  is  one  public 
well  fitted  with  a pump,  but  Dr.  Bulstrode 
was  unable  to  ascertain  either  its  depth  or 
the  nature  of  its  steining.  The  shallow 
wells  are  only  dry-steined  and  not  properly 
protected  from  the  influx  of  surface  im- 
purities, and  some  are  in  dangerous  proximity 
to  privies.  As  to  drainage,  what  is  called 
the  “sewer"  is  the  result,  it  appears,  of  the 
gradual  covering-in  at  different  times  of  a 
streamlet  which  runs  through  part  of  the 
village,  and  empties  itself  into  Southampton 
"Water  near  the  pier.  The  stream  is  said  to 
be  quite  dried  up  during  the  warmer  months 
of  summer.  Into  this  “sewer”  several 
tributary  sewers  or  drains  enter,  some  of 
them  apparently  old  brick  culverts  or  drain- 
pipes, and  others  (the  more  recent  additions) 
6 in.  and  9 in.  glazed  cement  socketted 
pipes.  Along  what  is  known  as  South-street, 
there  runs  a 6-in.  agricultural  drain  which 
discharges  on  to  the  foreshore.  Houses  that 
are  “ unconnected  ” with  the  “sewers”  are 
drained  direct  to  the  foreshore,  or  into 
cesspools,  from  some  of  which  overflow- 
pipes  are  said  to  pass  into  the  “sewers.” 
There  are  but  few  indoor  sinks  ; usually  the 
yard-gully  is  made  to  serve  as  a sink. 
Excrement  is  disposed  of  in  the  majority  of 
instances  by  means  of  pit-privies,  sunk 
below  the  ground-level,  which  are  emptied 


* See  “ Ivy  Bridge"  and  “ S.iHsbUry  Stairs  " in  S.  & N. 
Buck’s  large  riverside  view  : 1749. 
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by  the  occupiers  when  full.  In  some  cases 
these  privies  are  so  near  to  houses  as  to 
render  the  pollution  of  the  soil  underlying 
the  dwelling  a by  no  means  unlikely  event. 
The  principal  predisposing  causes  of  disease 
usually  found  in  such  cases — shortness  of 
water,  defective  drainage,  or  none,  and  privies 
near  dwellings,  seldom  emptied  — are  all 
found  together  at  Hythe.  Dr.  Bulstrode  was 
informed  by  one  of  the  Guardians  that  a 
satisfactory  water  supply  could  be  obtained 
for  Hythe  at  a moderate  outlay.  Surely  it  is, 
then,  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  set  about 
obtaining  it  without  delay. 


IX  Dr.  Horne’s  Report  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  the  Prevalence  of  Scarla- 
tina in  the  Hucknall  Torkard  Urban  Sanitary 
District,  we  find  that  in  this  case  the  water 
supply  is  satisfactory.  The  water  is  obtained 
from  the  new  red-sandstone  formation  in  the 
parish  of  Calverton,  and  is  pumped  into  a 
storage  reservoir,  and  piped  thence  to  taps 
in  the  houses  or  to  stand  - pipes.  The 
supply,  which  is  constant,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sanitary  Authority.  There  is  also  a 
system  of  sewers  constructed  of  glazed 
earthenware  pipes,  though  not  in  the  best 
condition.  When  we  come  to  excrement 
and  refuse  disposal,  we  find  the  usual  con- 
ditions in  rural  districts.  The  ashpit-privy 
obtains  almost  exclusively  throughout  the 
district.  The  ashpits  are  capacious,  with 
their  floors  usually  sunk  below  the 
ground  level  ; and  they  are  not  water- 
tight : several  were  observed  in  bad 
repair,  with  their  brickwork  crumbling 
away  ; many  also  required  emptying.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  this  case  the 
Sanitary  Authority  contracts  for  the  scaveng- 
ing of  the  privies,  the  work  being  conducted 
between  10  p.m.  and  9 a.m.  in  summer,  and 
between  10  p.m.  and  10  a.m.  in  winter. 
Nuisance,  however,  arises  from  throwing  the 
privy  contents  in  process  of  removal  on  to  the 
ground  near  dwellings,  which  is  intensified 
from  the  circumstance  that,  in  many  in- 
stances. the  ground  is  either  not  at  all  or 
only  partially  paved.  Probably,  however,  if 
the  clearance  were  left  to  the  inhabitants  to 
carry  out,  the  state  of  things  would  be  much 
worse. 


The  Trades  Technical  Schools  carried 
on  by  the  Carpenters’  Company  and 
other  City  Guilds  have  recently  transferred 
their  headquarters  to  the  building  at  155, 
Great  Titchfield-street,  for  some  time 
occupied  by  the  Polytechnic,  and  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Carpenters’  Company  a 
large  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in 
technical  education  attended  to  assist  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe  in  an  inspection  cf  the  schools 
on  Thursday  last  week.  The  building  is  well- 
adapted  for  a school  of  this  sort,  though  its 
neighbourhood  is  somewhat  obscure.  The 
range  of  work  is  extensive,  embracing 
woodcandng,  carpentry  and  joinery, 
bricklaying  and  brick-cutting,  painter- 
stainers’  work,  wheelwrights’  t work,  and 
masonry  and  plasterers’  work.  Classes 
dealing  with  all  these  branches  were  at 
work,  under  competent  instructors,  at  the 
time  of  the  inspection,  and  we  were  im- 
pressed with  the  intelligent  interest  displayed 
by  the  students,  most  of  whom  seem  to  be 
of  the  artisan  class.  These  students  seem 
to  be  imbued  with  a desire  to  improve  their 
workmanship  and  extend  their  range  of 
e.xperience,  and  the  schools  offer  many 
excellent  facilities  for  so  doing.  The  lines  of 
employment  are  too  often  exceedingly  narrow- 
ing in  their  effect,  and  this  disadvantage  can 
be  effectually  counteracted  by  artisans  attend- 
ing these  schools,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
instruction  given,  considerable  influence  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  student  by  the  models 
and  photographs  and  other  demonstrations 
of  the  most  excellent  past  and  present 
examples  of  the  work  of  the  different 
trades.  We  were  much  interested  to  notice 
the  presence  of  the  drawing-board  and 
T-square  in  most  of  the  workshops. 
Endeavours  are  evidently  made  to  induce 


the  student  to  master  the  intricacies  of 
the  setting  and  drawing  out  of  the  object 
which  he  is  about  to  develop  in  the  different 
materials.  This  institution  is,  without  doubt, 
doing  good  work,  and  deserves  all  the 
success  which  has  rendered  necessary  its 
recent  move  to  larger  premises. 


IT  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  find  a 
monograph  written  for  his  doctor's  de- 
gree by  a German  Professor  beginning  with 
a quotation  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Such  is  the  case,  however,  with  the  dis- 
course on  "Greek  Portrait  Art”  (Griechische 
PortriUkiinst).  just  published  by  Dr.  Franz 
Winter — a dissertation  which  should  in- 
terest not  only  archaeologists  but  all 
students  of  the  history  of  art,  and  especially 
those  who  are  interested  in  its  more 
modern  developments.  Thirteen  years 
ago  we  were  all  accustomed  to  think 
that  "realism"  in  Greek  portraiture  was 
its  latest  development.  Since  the  Acropolis 
excavations  have  yielded  us  a mass  of  portrait 
statues  we  have  realised  that  the  days  of 
Peisistratos  were  a time  of  vivid  realism  and 
almost  excessive  individuality,  out  of  which 
the  " idealism,’'  the  typical mannerof  Pheidias 
and  the  canonical  tendencies  of  Polycleitus, 
slowly  developed.  Then  came  a reaction 
towards  realism,  though  with  some  attempt 
at  the  indication  of  character  in  a subjective 
manner.  But  here  at  first  the  new  move- 
ment tended  to  the  observation  of  acci- 
dentals — passing  intense  expressions,  it 
needed  an  Apelles  or  Lysippos  to  under- 
stand and  express  the  permanent  man. 
It  may  be  new  to  some  to  learn  that  ancient 
portrait  art  suffered  badly  from  the  nearest 
ancient  approach  to  photography.  The 
brother  of  Lysippos  discovered  the  art  of 
taking  casts  in  piaster  from  the  human  face, 
the  perfect  accidental  outside  verisimilitude, 
pleasing,  no  doubt,  to  the  untrained  eye  of 
friend  and  relative,  but  without  any  of  the 
more  subtle  quality  of  expression,  born  of 
the  true  artist’s  comprehension. 


A STAINED  glass  window  has  been  on 
view  this  week  at  Messrs.  Britten  & 
Gilson's  works,  which  is  of  considerable 
interest  both  for  its  originality  of  design  and 
as  an  experiment  with  a new  form  of  glass, 
the  make  of  which  is,  we  are  informed,  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Prior,  the  architect. 
The  glass  is  made  by  being  blown  into  a 
mould  with  a roughened  interior  surface,  and 
comes  out  as  a glass  smooth  but  wavy  in 
surface  on  the  blown  side,  and  roughened 
on  the  mould  side.  The  result  is  a thick 
pot-metal  glass  which  gives  a great  richness 
and  irridescence  to  the  colour,  and,  in  fact, 
approaches  more  to  the  consistency  of  some 
of  the  richest  Mediaeval  glass  than 
anything  else  we  have  seen.  It  is 
costly,  but  the  effect  is  worth  the  cost. 
The  window  in  question,  designed  by  Miss 
Lowndes,  is  a three-light  one  witli  figures  of 
St.  Michael,  St.  Raphael,  and  St.  Gabriel, 
and  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  genuine 
stained-glass  design,  entirely  in  pot-metal 
with  the  exception  of  a little  surface-painting 
in  the  faces  and  the  folds  of  the  drapery. 
The  leading  of  the  light  glass  around  the 
margin  of  the  figures  is  treated  specially,  so 
as  to  carry  out  the  effect  of  radiation  intended 
to  be  conveyed  in  the  design.  The  whole  is 
emphatically  a stained-glass  design  in  the 
true  sense,  without  the  slightest  taint  of 
pictorial  treatment. 


The  " Christmas  Numbers  ’’  of  illustrated 
papers  rarely  contain  anything  which 
is  worth  speaking  of  from  the  artistic  point 
of  view ; but  we  may  congratulate  the 
Queen  on  having  issued,  in  its  chromo- 
lithograph entitled  "A  Portrait  Study,"  a 
coloured  print  whicli  is  in  a better  and 
purer  style  than  the  general  run  of  such 
things.  The  other  "chromo,’’  "A  Reverie," 
is  also  a very  pretty  composition.  Why  is 
not  the  artist's  name  given  on  the  plate?  It 
is  a pity  to  find,  in  the  body  of  the  paper. 


the  usual  ugly  and  inartistic  fashion-plates 
of  women  with  waists  of  impossible  and 
hideous  tenuity.  Why  it  should  be  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary,  in  illustrating  a 
costume,  to  dr&w  a figure  such  as  cannot 
possibly  exist  in  nature,  is  a mystery.  One 
would  have  thought  it  was  the  very  worst 
way  to  recommend  a costume  ; it  is  certainly 
the  worst  possible  example  to  set  up  in  a 
lady's  paper,  whether  in  regard  to  art  or 
healthlulness. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

Since  our  last  letter,  the  question  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  has  not  made  much 
progress,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  ilie 
Municipal  Council,  in  spite  of  an  app.irent 
complaisance,  is  persisting  in  the  blind  hostility 
which  for  twenty  years  it  has  shown  towards  all 
the  projects  submitted  to  it.  According  to  the 
latest  information,  the  Council  wished  to  demand 
from  the  Government,  as  an  absolute  condition, 
the  engagement  to  construct  a supplementary  line 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  on  the  line  of  the  Rue 
Reaumur.  Government,  on  its  side,  has  been 
exceedingly  conciliatory,  and  inclined  to  make 
all  kinds  of  concessions.  It  promises  that  if  the 
Council  accepts  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
main  lines,  A and  B,  the  line  by  Rue  Reaumur 
shall  be  carried  out  in  1901.  From  1901  to  1905 
the  connexion  between  the  Gare  de  Lyon  and  the 
Gare  St.  Lazare,  by  wayof  the  Place  de  laRepub- 
lique,  would  be  carried  out ; the  remainder  ol  the  ; 
system  would  subsequently  be  carried  out,  and 
the  City  of  Paris  is  to  have  the  right  to  purchase . 
the  whole  metropolitan  railway  system,  as  thus  1 
completed.  That  is  how  matters  now  stand. 
The  city  authorities  continue  to  receive  very 
coldly  the  Ministerial  advances  ; the  lime  passes, 4 
the  public  waits,  and  the  all-powerful  ‘‘.Corap^nie 
General  des  Omnibus”  has  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  inaction  of  the  ministration  prolonging, ; 
for  its  profit,  the  monopoly  of  an  absurd  transport ' 
system. 

Paris  has  two  new  monuments  that  to  Dub.an, ' 
inaugurated  a week  since  at  the  ICcole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  ; and  that  erected  at  Pere-la-Chaise  in  honour^ 
of  the  celebrated  metal-founder,  Barbedienne.  f 
M.  Guillaume,  the  Director  of  the  Academie  de 
France  at  Rome,  described  in  an  elotiuent  speech? 
the  long  and  honourable  career  of  Duban  ^ 
gaining  the  Prix  de  Rome  when  still  young  ^ 
then,  on  his  return  .from  Italy,  commissioned^ 
to  carry  out  the  Kcole  des  Beaux -Arts}' 
subsequently  carrying  out  the  restoration  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle,  and  of  the  Chateau  of  Blois,  . 
with  a profound  knowledge  both  of  Renaissance  ' 
and  Mediceval  architecture,  “bringing  the  spirit 
of  ancient  art  into  his  work  under  the  Empire,  as 
if  the  spirit  of  his  illustrious  predecessors,  from  1 
the  time  of  Pierre  de  Moniereau,  had  passed  into  > 
him.”  But  these  great  works  did  not  absorb  him  1 
entirely,  and  Duban  still  found  time  to  lend  to 
the  Municipality  his  experience  and  knowledge 
at  the  sittings  of  the  architectural  committees,  as 
well  as  at  the  Municipal  Council,  which  at  that 
time  included  among  its  members  another  great  . 
artist,  Eugene  Delacroix.  The  events  ot  the 
“annee  terrible”  mortally  affected  the  venerable 
architect,  who  died  in  1870,  overcome  by  the  ' 
spectacle  of  the  disasters  of  his  country. 

The  Barbedienne  monument  does  great  honour) 
to  its  sculptor,  M.  Alfred  Boucher.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  in  Pere-la-Chaise.  On  a high  ! 
stele  in  "Vosges  stone  is  placed  the  bust  of  the  ' 
eminent  founder  who  has  brought  to  perfection  j 
the  casting  of  works  of  art.  This  pedestal,  with  1 
a funeral  urn  in  front  of  it,  is  accompanied  by 
two  female  figures  bearing  palms  ; one,  who  ' 
symbolises  Art,  wears  a helmet  surmounted  by  a : 
chimiera  ; the  other,  representing  Industry,  is 
armed  with  a hammer.  At  the  foot  of  the 
sarcophagus  forming  the  base  of  the  monument  i 
is  sealed  the  figure  of  a young  girl,  letting  fall  a 
torch  the  flame  of  which  is  just  extinguished. 

The  mention  of  these  two  monuments  reminds  I 
us  of  the  new  monument  to  Balzac  about  which 
Paris  has  been  much  occupied  the  last  few  clays.  • 
It  may  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  “ Societc- 
des  Gens  de  Lettres  ” which  took  the  initiative 
in  regard  to  this  monument,  which  was  to  have 
been  executed  by  Chapu.  After  the  death  of  that  t 
artist,  many  other  names  were  discussed,  .and  ' 
finally,  thanks  to  M.  Zola,  M.  Auguste  Rodin 
was  chosen  in  preference  to  M.  Marquet  de 
Vasselot,  author  of  an  absurd  statue  of  Lamartine 
which  has  been  erected  at  Passy.  The  selection 
of  M.  Rodin  was  unanimously  approved.  It 
was  even  said  that  there  was  a sort  of  affinity 
between  his  temperament  and  that  of  the  cele-  : 
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I hrated  author  of  the  “ Comedie  Ifumaine.” 

' Unfortunately  M.  Rodinj  who  was  to  have 
I finished  his  work  in  eighteen  months,  is  extremely 
I conscientious  and  difficult  to  please,  never  content 
I with  his  sketches,  recommencing  his  studies  again 
: and  again.  lie  was,  therefore,  not  ready  at  the 
lime,  and  when  once  the  allotted  period  was 
I passed  the  “ Socicti^  des  Gens  de  Lettres,”  less 
patient  than  the  State  or  the  Municipality,  com- 
plained bitterly  about  having  advanced  the  artist 
I a sum  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  for  his  first 
I studies,  and  even  threatened  him  with  legal  pro- 
I cesdings.  M.  Rodin,  much  hurt  at  this  treat- 
nient,  at  once  offered  to  return  the  money,  only 
asking  that  he  should  have  the  necessary  time  to 
realise  his  conception  of  Balzac,  which  he  had 
I been  studying  incessantly  for  two  years.  The 
Societe  appeared  disposed  to  accept  this  arrange- 
■ ment,  but  the  partisans  of  M.  de  Vasselot 
are  in  hopes  that  M.  Rodin  will  abandon 
the  commission  in  disgust,  and  that  in 

that  case  M.  Zola  will  resign  his  post 
as  President  of  the  Committee.  The  matter 
is  still  under  discussion,  but  public  ojunion  is 
severe  on  the  Socicte  des  Gens  de  Lettres,  and 
astonishment  is  e.xpressed  that  a society  of 
novelists  and  poets — people  who  are  generally 
susceptible  in  regard  to  their  own  works — should 
behave  in  this  way  to  an  artist  so  well  known  and 
so  esteemed  as  M.  Rodin.* 

It  is  announced  that  M.  Guadet,  Vice-President 
of  the  Socicte  Centrale,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Government  Professor  of  the  Theory  of 
Architecture  at  the  Lcole  Nationale  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  in  place  of  the  late  M.  Edmond  Guillaume, 
This  is  an  excellent  choice,  since  M.  Guadet  has 
been  for  eighteen  years  the  respected  head  of  one 
of  the  ateliers  of  the  school.  He  is  therefore 
fully  prepared  for  the  task  of  expounding  publicly 
the  theories  which  he  has  so  long  taught  to  his 
pupils,  many  of  whom  have  become  well-known 
artists.  At  the  Kcole  des  Beaux-Arts  will  .shortly 
take  place  the  exhibition  of  the  casts  from  the 
monuments  discovered  by  M.  Homolle  and  the 
members  of  the  French  School  at  Athens,  on  the 
site  formerly  occupied  by  the  ancient  city  of 
Delphi.  Among  these  casts  is  a splendid  figure 
of  Antinolis,  perfect  in  all  except  the  arms,  an 
archaic  Apollo  in  a good  state  of  preservation, 
and  other  interesting  fragments  of  Greek  art. 

The  competition  in  perspective  has  just  been 
decided  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  Medals 
have  been  awarded  to  M.  <,)uilliet,  pupil  of  M. 
^aloux  ; M.  Neukomm  and  M.  Charlet,  pupils 
of  M.  Guadet ; M.  Tallant,  pupil  of  M.  Deglane  ; 
M.  Guiarcl,  pupil  of  M.  Redon,  and  M.  Prost, 
pupil  of  M.  Marcel  Lambert. 

The  sale  of  the  pictures  and  drawings  of  the 
painter  Charles  Jacques  has  been  the  great  artistic 
event  of  the  month.  The  general  results  of  this 
sale,  which  had  been  preceded  by  an  exhibition 
in  the  Georges  Petit  Gallery,  were  given  in  the 
Builder  last  week.  The  manager  of  the  gallery 
had  got  up  for  the  occasion  a splendid  catalogue 
with  a number  of  illustrations,  and  prefaced  by  a 
biography  written  by  M.  Jules  Claretie.  This 
exhibition,  which-comprised  more  than  six-hundred 
objects,  including  some  furniture  executed  by  the 
artist  himself,  was  exceedingly  interesting,  in  spite 
of  a certain  monotony  arising  from  the  repetition 
of  the  same  subjects.  The  purity  of  drawing  and 
harmony  of  design,  in  the  artist’s  ideal  composi- 
tions, poetic  in  spite  of  their  extreme  simplicity, 
was  not  more  remarkable  than  the  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  animals  displayed  in  his  farm-yard 
scenes. 

The  Louvre  is  undergoing  some  important  re- 
arrangementa.  The  pictures  of  the  German 
.school,  which  were  formerly  in  the  Great  Gallery, 
have  been  placed  in  a special  gallery,  hitherto 
occupied  by  the  works  of  Joseph  Vernet,  which, 
in  their  turn,  have  been  removed  to  the  Musee 
de  Marine.  Thus  the  collection  of  German 
pictures,  not  a large  one  it  is  true,  but  with  a 
certain  value,  will  form  a respectable  group  by 
the  side  of  the  fine  collection  of  German 
drawings  which  have  been  recently  hung. 
These  various  changes  have  been  very  well 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
new  architect  to  the  Louvre,  M.  Blondel, 
who  is  also  giving  his  full  attention  to  the 
dangers  which  may  arise  to  our  national  col- 
lection from  the  dampness  of  the  walls  in  the 
older  portions  of  the  Louvre — dangers  of  which 
the  results  are  especially  visible  in  various 
pictures  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  schools. 
Among  the  recent  gifts  made  to  the  l.ouvre  may 
be  noted  four  painted  panels  by  Boucher,  which 
formerly  decorated  the  rooms  of  the  Ministry  of 


• Since  this  was  written  it  appears,  on  the  auihority  of  a 
rorre.spondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that  M.  Zola  has 
resigned,  along  with  some  others  of  the  committee. 


Finance,  and  which  represent  the  “Repos  des 
Bergeres,”  “ Le  Vendange,”  “ La  Toilette,”  and 
“ Diane  au  Bain.” 

We  may  mention  also  that  the  Cluny  Museum 
has  acquired,  at  the  jirice  of  21,000  frs.,  an  ivory 
])laque  in  the  form  of  a diptych,  which  dates  from 
the  fifth  century,  and  was  the  principal  object  in 
the  celebrated  collection  of  Henri  Baudot.  In 
the  centre  of  this  plaque  is  the  figure  of  a consul, 
believed  to  represent  Stilicon,  the  nephew  oflhe 
Emperor  Theodore,  while  at  his  feet,  in  a kind  of 
primitive  perspective,  is  represented  an  amphi- 
theatre of  spectators  looking  on  at  combats 
between  men  and  animals  ; representing  perhaps 
the  games  that  the  consuls  gave  at  the  time  of 
their  investiture. 

The  Societe  Nationale  de.s  Beaux-Arts  has 
decided  to  have  a medal  struck  with  the  portraits 
of  its  two  Presidents.  M.  Alexandre  Charpentier, 
the  sculptor,  has  been  commissioned  to  model 
the  heads  of  Meissonier  and  M.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  for  the  proposed  medal. 

* I 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 

The  Sanitation  of  Hospitals  and  Infirmaries, 

The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  for  the 
present  session  of  the  Architectural  Association 
was  held  on  the  23rd  ult.,  in  the  meeting-room 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Mountford  (President)  in  the  chair. 

The  following  thirty-six  new  members  were 
elected,  viz.,  Messrs.  L.  D.  Philoot,  F.  J.  0. 
Smith,  II.  A.  Chapman,  C.  Bree,  G.  B.  Carvill, 

P.  W.  Cleave,  J.  S.  Dunn,  j.  R.  Ireson,  C. 
Marlin,  A.  Smithers,  E.  W.  Allfrey,  G.  Bailey, 
N.  C.  Bathurst,  T.  Bee,  A.  R.  Carey,  E.  F. 
Cobb,  C.  F.  Dawson,  R.  E.  Eddison,  H.  C.  R. 
Hide,  E.  T.  Marriott,  C.  H.  Fowler,  II.  Mennie, 
R.  J.  A.  Shield,  R.  S.  Balfour,  P.  R.  Bradford, 
H.  R.  Creighton,  V.  Esch,  F.  V.  Forrest,  G.  T. 
Forrest,  S.  J.  Halse,  E.  C.  Haskins,  E.  W. 
Hobkiry,  A.  G.  Pile,  E.  W.  Pugh,  F.  C. 
Thomson,  and  S.  Towse. 

Mr.  Keith  D.  Voung  then  read  the  following 
paper  entitled  “The  Sanitation  of  Hospitals  and 
Infirmaries  : — 

The  question  will  no  doubt  have  occurred  to 
many  of  you,  what  is  there  in  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  a hospital  which  so  differentiates  it  from  an 
ordinary  dwelling-house  as  to  render  it  necessary 
or  desirable  to  treat  it  as  a subject  in  itself?  The 
essentials  of  sanitation,  a clean  and  dry  site, 
substantial  and  dry  walls,  a roof  that  is  weather- 
tight,  and  drainage  and  plumbing  arrangements 
of  sound  construction  and  properly  devised,  surely 
these  are  as  necessary  to  the  smallest  cottage  a.'s 
to  the  largest  hospital.  This  is  all  perfectly  true  ; 
but  there  are  conditions  affecting  the  health  of 
the  inmates  of  a hospital  which  are  to  be  found 
in  no  other  kind  of  building,  and  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  all  questions  of  hospital  sanitation. 
And  it  is  upon  these  special  conditions  peculiar 
to  hospitals  that  I propose  to  speak  to  you  this 
evening. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  have  a clear  understanding  of  what  a 
hospital  is:  simple  as  this  may  appear,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  the  very  root  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  the  want  of  a true  knowledge  of  it  has  been 
and  still  is  the  cause  of  much  disaster. 

For  our  purpose  to-night  it  will  suffice  if  we 
divide  hospitals  into  two  classes : isl,  those 
which  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients,  and 
2nd,  those  which  exist  for  the  protection  of  the 
community.  In  the  first  class  are  comprised  all 
those  hospitals  known  broadly  as  general  hos- 
pitals, including  also  the  majority  of  special 
hospitals ; and,  in  the  second,  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  infectious  fevers. 

In  the  first  class  then,  we  have  a group  of  build- 
ings which  are  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  sick 
and  injured  poor — eleemosynary  establishments, 
the  first  and  most  important  function  of  which  is 
charity.  In  these  hospitals  a large  number  of 
patients  are  gathered  together,  very  often  literally 
under  one  roof.  Without  such  a grouping  of 
large  numbers  of  patients  in  one  building  or  one 
group  of  buildings,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  medical  and  surgical  relief 
to  anything  like  the  numbers  of  patients  needing 
help,  and  as  it,  is  the  struggle  for  existence  is,  as 
you  possibly  know,  hard  enough.  But  the  point 
to  which  I wish  to  draw  your  attention  is  this  : — 
That  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  patients  that 
they  should  be  congregated  together  in  large 
buildings  or  in  large  wards  ; but,  on  the  contrary, 
this  very  fact  is  an  element  of  grave  danger  to 
the  patients  themselves.  To  put  the  matter 
plainly,  the  ideal  hospital  is  one  in  which  each 
patient  should  be  treated  in  a ward  by  himself, 


entirely  cut  off  from  all  possibility  ot  aerial  con- 
nexion with  any  other  ward.  This  is  of  course 
an  economic  impossibility,  and  it  is  the  function 
of  hospital  sanitation  to  combat  the  dangers  in- 
volved by  the  necessity  of  grouping  large  numbers 
of  sick  together. 

I cannot  do  better  than  quote  to  you  words 
written  just  thirty  years  ago,  by  Sir  John  Simon, 
in  a report  on  Hospital  Hygiene,  to  the  Privy 
Council. 

“The  rules  of  hospital  hygiene  are  (he  says)  in 
principle  simple  enough.  That  which  makes  the 
healthiest  house  makes  likewise  the  healthiest 
hospital  — the  same  fastidious  and  universal 
cleanliness,  the  same  never-ceasing  vigilance 
against  the  thousand  forms  in  which  dirt  may 
disguise  itself,  in  air  and  soil  and  water,  in  walls 
and  floors  and  ceilings,  in  dress  and  bedding  and 
furniture,  in  pots  and  pans  and  pails,  in  sinks  and 
drains  and  dustbins.  It  is  but  the  same  principle 
of  management,  but  with  immeasurably  greater 
vigilance  and  skill ; for  the  establishment  which 
has  to  be  kept  in  such  exquisite  perfection  of 
cleanliness  is  an  establishment  which  never  rests 
from  fouling  itself;  nor  are  there  any  products  of 
its  foulness — not  even  the  least  odorous  of  such 
products — which  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
poisons.” 

The  air  of  a hospital  ward  is  liable  to  con- 
tamination from  the  following  causes  : — 

1.  The  evacuations  or  eflluvia  from  the  bodies 
and  excreta  of  patients. 

2.  The  presence  of  suppurating  wounds  with 
their  necessary  dressings,  poultices,  iSce. 

3.  Foul  linen,  bedclothes,  &c. 

And  these  necessary  and  unavoidable  con- 
ditions common  to  all  hospitals  may  be  aggra- 
vated and  their  danger  intensified  by  : — 

<z.  Insufficient  air  space. 
b.  Insufficient  ventilation, 
r.  Inadequate  or  improper  arrangements  for  the 
removal  of  refuse  of  all  sorts. 

d.  Faulty  arrangement  of  buildings. 

To  illustrate  the  truth  of  these  propositions,  I 
will  lake  two  examples  of  hospitals  which  may 
serve  as  object-lessons  in  hospital  hygiene. 

My  first  example  is  the  famous  old  Hotel  Dieu 
at  Paris  ; often  as  this  remarkable,  I might  almost 
say  unique,  building  has  been  described,  I think 
the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  its  history  are  so 
valuable,  that  I need  not  apologise  for  liringing 
it  to  your  notice  this  evening. 

I have  here  a plan  of  one  floor  of  part  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu  as  it  existed  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Howard,  who  visited  this 
hospital  in  the  year  1783,  says  of  it  and  its 
auxiliary,  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  that  “ they 
are  the  two  worst  hospitals  I have  ever  visited. 
They  were  so  crowded  that  formerly  I have  often 
seen  five  or  six  in  one  bed,  and  some  of  them 
dying.”  Tenon,  whose  memoir  on  the  hospitals 
of  Paris  was  published  in  175S,  says,  “In  the 
middle  are  placed  the  most  infectious  depart- 
ments, such  as  clothes  stores,  mortuaries,  dissect- 
ing-rooms ; they  [i.e.,  the  patients)  are  contained 
in  four  or  five  floors  of  wards  joined  together  and 
without  ventilatioi),  wards  surrounded  by  rooms 
for  the  staff  which  cool  and  shade  them  ; where 
the  staircases  are  insufficient ; where  the  sole  and 
only  promenade  is  a place  encumbered  with  drying- 
grounds  and  linen  in  course  of  evaporation  ; a 
monstrous  pile  more  fit  to  prolong  sickness,  to 
destroy,  than  to  re-establish  and  preserve  health.” 

Look  for  a moment  at  the  plan,  with  the  vast 
ward  running  the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
and  containing  168  beds,  of  which  118  were  for 
four  patients  each,  giving  a grand  total  of  552 
patients,  and  then  note  that  on  the  south  side 
there  are  no  windows  at  all,  whilst  on  the  north 
the  windows  must  nearly  all  have  had  their 
sills  above  the  ceilings  of  the  adjacent  rooms. 
This  sort  of  thing  was  repeated  on  three  upper 
floors  with  slight  variations,  and  in  addition  to 
this  building  there  were  other  wards  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  on  one  of  the 
bridges  connecting  the  two  sides. 

The  latrines  were  in  close  proximity  to  the 
wards,  were  insufficient  in  number,  and  are 
described  by  hi.  Tenon  as  masses  of  ordure,  and 
the  extent  to  which  infection  must  penetrate  the 
wards  as  inexpressible.  Within  the  walls  of 
this  vast  pest-liouse  were  gathered  not  only 
ordinary  sick,  but  patients  suffering  from  infec- 
tious and  contagious  diseases  of  all  sorts,  lying-in 
women  and  lunatics.  And  the  immediate  result 
of  this  state  of  things  was  that  one  patient  out  of 
every  four  died.  You  have  here,  then,  every 
defect  by  which  the  structure  of  a hospital  can 
contribute  to  the  destruction  rather  than  the 
preservation  of  life,  and  you  see  the  result. 

My  second  example  is  the  old  Lincoln  County 
Hospital.  I have  chosen  this  in  order  that  I may 
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contrast  with  it  the  building  which  replaced  it,  In  a country  hospital,  where  the  cases  are  for  ' times  greater  than  either  the  theoretical  3 000 
and  which  is  still  one  of  the  best  examples,  twenty  the  most  part  of  a mild  or  chronic  nature  and  the  ' cubic  feet  per  hour,  or  even  the  5,000  or  6,000 

years  old  though  it  be,  of  a good  county  hospital,  site  is  open,  i ,000  ft.  may  often  suftice.  Where  the  ' cubic  feet,  which  some  of  these  systems  profess 

In  1S63,  when  this  hospital  was  inspected  by  ' average  of  acute  cases  is  greater  and  a hospital  is  ! to  furnish,  without  entailing  the  large  expend!- 

Mr.  Timothy  Holmes,  he  found  that  in  con-  in  the  centre  of  a i)ig  town,  more  cubic  space  is  ^ ture  of  fuel  necessary  for  moving  a large  volume 

sequence  of  a severe  outbreak  of  erysipelas  and  1 required  ; and  in  hospitals  in  manufacturing  towns,  [ of  air.”  * 

other  septic  diseases  certain  alterations  had  been  I where  severe  surgical  cases  are  frequent, “l  think  | So,  also,  Dr.  Brlstoweand  Mr.  Holmes  in  the 

made  in  the  structure  and  its  drainage,  which,  it  1 2,000  ft.  is  not  excessive.  The  tendency  to  report  to  which  I have  already  alluded.’  “No 

was  hoped,  would  remedy  the  evils  referred  to.  draft-off  patients  to  convalescent  hospitals  as  amount  of  cubic  feet  of  space,  no  plan  of  building, 

The  hospital  itself  he  describes  as  a building  of  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  be  removed,  and  so  to  keep  no  artificial  system,  no  combination  of  these  ad- 
irregular  structure,  a great  part  of  it  being  nearly  the  wards  full  of  acute  cases,  is  an  element  that  juncts  to  a good  ventilation  has  ever  been  found  to 


a century  old, 
it  was  “ comi 


d.  Like  most  hospitals  of  that  period  ; must  be  taken  into  consideration  now-a-clays. 
nposed  of  small  wards  not  so  much  i \ entilation  is  commonly  divided  into  two 
ill-provided  with  window  space  as  having  their  classes— natural  ventilation  and  mechanical  or 
windows  improvidently  placed  for  hospital  artificial  ventilation.  In  natural  ventilation  the 
purposes,  the  windows  being  wide  and  low,  and  | agency  of  windows  and  other  openings,  aided  by 
at  one  or  at  two  contiguous  ends  of  the  wards,  so  , the  upcast  power  of  the  smoke-flues  from  open 
that  it  became  necessary  to  crowd  the  beds  | grates,  is  relied  upon.  In  artificial  ventilation  the 
together  away  from  the  windows.”  lie  notes  air  is  either  pumped  in  by  mechanical  appliances 
also  that  in  the  older  part  of  the  hospital  the  ! and  allowed  to  escape  through  openings  or  shafts 
floors  _ were  of  plaster,  than  which  a worse  constructed  for  the  purpose,  or  it  is  sucked  out 
material  for  the  purpose  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  j either  by  fans  or  by  the  aspirating  power  of  heated 
The  hopes  for  the  better  future  of  the  hospital  [ shafts.  In  either  case  the  air  must  be  warmed 
expressed  in  Mr.  Holmes’  report  were  doomed  to  j before  it  enters  the  ward, 
disappointment,  for  in  succeeding  years  the.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the 
recurrence  of  pyxmia  was  so  persistent  that  I many  systems  which  have  been  devised  for  the 
it  became  obvious  that  nothing  short  of  demo-  | ventilation  of  wards  by  mechanical  means  in  the 
lition  would  suffice  to  root  out  the  evil.  Here  j time  we  have  at  our  disposal  this  evening.  The 
again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  structure  object,  however,  of  each  is  practically  the  same ; 
itself  was  to  blame.  The  number  of  small  ill-  namely,  to  ensure  a regular  and  automatic  change 
ventilated  wards,  all  in  intimate  air  connexion  of  air  in  the  ward  by  mechanical  means,  altogethei 
with  one  another,  was  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty,  independent  of  windows. 

.Septic  disease  does  not  readily  spread  about  a The  question  which  concerns  us  is  this : Is 
hospital  if  the  wards  are  properly  separated  one  there  any  evidence  to  prove  that  wards  cannot  be 
from  the  other  and  efficiently  ventilated.  kept  sufficiently  sweet  and  healthy  without  re- 

Contrast  this  with  the  plan  of  the  present  course  to  expensive  automatic  appliances  ? So  far 
hospital,  the  work  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Alexander  ' as  the  experience  of  hospitals  in  this  country  goes, 
Graham.  Note  the  long  and  narrow  wards,  each  I think  that  not  only  is  there  no  such  evidence, 
bed  with  its  proper  complement  of  light  and  air,  but  that  there  is  some  very  definite  evidence 
the  offices  properly  disconnected  from  the  wards,  in  support  of  the  exact  converse.  There  is  a case 
the  latter  from  the  administrative  offices,  and  the  ^ cited  by  Dr.  Bristowe  and  Mr.  Holmes  in  the 
laundry  and  mortuary  duly  isolated  from  every , report  to  which  I have  liefore  alluded,  which 
other  part.  i goes  to  prove  that  mechanical  ventilation  can 

Let  ns  now  take  in  order  the  various  points  I become  a positive  evil.  I allude  to  the  York 
which  I have  mentioned  as  tending  to  aggravate  , County  Hospital,  which,  when  it  was  erected, 
and  intensify  the  necessary  processes  of  fouling  [ was  furnished  with  an  apparatus  for  warming  and 
which  must  go  on  in  all  hospitals.  | ventilating  by  a mechanical  process  by  which  the 

Insufficiency  of  air-space  and  insufficient  venti-  air  was  warmed  in  the  basement  and  driven  into 
lation  are  closely  allied,  and  must  be  considered  . the  wards  by  the  aid  of  a steam-engine,  the 
together.  Air-space,  indeed,  is  of  little  value  by  vitiated  air  being  carried  off  by  shafts  warmed 
itself  uriless  it  is  accompanied  by  ample  means  of ' by  hot  pipes.  The  wards  were  not  provided 
ventilation.  And  by  air-space  I mean  not  only  with  fireplaces,  and  the  windows  were  mere 
cubic  space  but  floor-space ; a most  important , apertures  for  light,  and  were  not  made  to  open, 
point  to  note.  It  is  useless  to  supply  your  patients  ^ This  system  remained  in  work  for  nine  years, 
with  a generous  amount  of  cubic  space  unless  you  , During  that  time  it  was  said  that  the  wards  were 
first  see  that  they  have  sufficient  floor  area.  Of' always  close,  sickly,  and  even  offiensive  ; and 
the  importance  of  free  ventilation  the  experi-  erysipelasincreased  tosuch  an  extent,  and  proved 
ence  ot  great  wars  is  of -the  utmost  value.  A so  often  fatal,  that  the  surgeons  gave  up  operating 
very  striking  case  occurred  during  the  Franco-  j altogether,  preferring  to  abandon  their  patients  to 
German  War — I believe  in  Paris — where  it  | disease  rather  than  risk  operations  with  almost 
happened  that  a church  and  a slaughter-house  certainly  fatal  results.  The  system  was  abandoned, 
were  about  the  same  time  converted  into  wards  , fireplaces  constructed  and  windows  made  to  open, 
for  the  reception  of  wounded  soldiers.  In  the  1 When  this  was  done  erysipelas  disappeared,  and 
church  gangrene  broke  out,  and  the  mortality ' the  health  of  the  hospital  became  what  it  ought 
among  the  men  was  very  heavy.  In  the  to  be. 

slaughter-house,  although  the  cubic-space  was  I No  doubt  in  this  case  the  apparatus  itself  was 
many  times  less  per  man  than  in  the  church,  the  | deficient.  I give  the  case  for  what  it  is  worth  ; 
cases  did  well  and  septic  disease  was  not  seen.  but  it  is  not  without  its  value  if  only  to  show  how 
The  essential  point  of  difference  in  the  two  mischievous  such  a system  can  be  if  improperly 
buildings  was  this.  The  church  was  a solid  devised. 

building  with  windows  high  up  in  the  walls,  and  To  return  to  our  question:  Is  artificial  venti- 
very  little  means  of  ventilation;  whilst  the  lation  necessary?  To  prove  that  it  is  necessary 
slaughter-house  was  a mere  shed,  with  louvre-  we  must  assume  that  the  ordinary  means  of 
boarded  sides,  freely  swept  with  air  from  end  to  ventilating  by  open  windows  is  inadequate.  Now, 
end.  _ This  point  is  further  illustrated  by  the  I venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  evidence 
experience  of  hut  hospitals,  as  compared  with  whatever  in  support  of  such  an  assumption,  A 
wards  improvised  in  permanent  buildings,  as  far  distinguished  Paris  surgeon,  Dr.  Le  Fort,  in  1S62 
back  as  the  Crimean  War  and  in  the  Civil  War  in  published  a Report  on  Hospital  Hygiene.  He 
America  : which  led  many  experienced  surgeons  there  compares  the  mortality  in  London  hospitals 
to  the  conclusion  that  hospitals  should  always  be  with  that  of  the  Paris  hospitals,  very  much  to  the 
temporary  structures  which  should  be  destroyed  at  | disadvantage  of  the  latter  ; and  professes  himself 
frequent  intervals.  ^ ^ decidedly  in  favour  of  the  natural  means  of  venti- 

The  question  of  ventilation  cannot  be  con- : lation  adopted  in  London  to  the  artificial  systems 
sidered  apart  from  that  of  warming.  The  two  in  vogue  in  some  Paris  hospitals.  But  he  says 
are  inter-dependent  and  cannot  be  separated.  j one  need  not  go  to  England  to  search  for  means 
\ entilation,  then,  means  the  supply  of  fresh  air,  ' of  comparison  between  the  two  systems  ; for  the 
warmed  to  the  requisite  temperature,  and  in  two  hospitals  in  Paris  where  the  mortality  is 
sufficient  volume  to  preserve  a given  standard  of ' greatest  are  precisely  those  in  which  artificial 
purity  without  producing  draughts.  The  rule  1 ventilation  is  employed.  And  this,  remember, 
generally  adopted  in  practice  is  that  each  patient  | was  at  a time  when  antiseptic  treatment  was 
>hould  have  a supply  of  3)OtM  cubic  feet  of  air  per  | unknown,  and  the  paramount  importance  of 
hour.  ^ This  amount  is  requisite  in  order  that  the  cleanliness  was  not  recognised  as  it  is  to-day. 
total  impurity  of  the  air  may  not  exceed  ’6  per ; The  matter  appears  to  me  to  be  very  fairly 
1,000.  To  accomplish  this  without  draught,  the  | stated  by  Sir  Douglas  Gallon  in  his  book  on 
ward  should  be  changed  not  oftener  j “ Hospital  Construction.”  “ The  system  of  pro- 
ihan  three  times  per  hour,  which  gives  a minimum  j pulsion  for  hospital  ventilation  (he  writes)  has  not 
allowance  of  cubic  spaceof  1,000  ft.  per  head.  It  I found  general  favour  with  hospital  architects  or 
IS  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rules  for  [ managers  in  this  country.  There  is  one  very 
determining  the  necessary  allowance  of  cubic  i patent  and  valid  reason,  which  is  that  -in  this 
.'pace.  The  nature  of  the  disease  treated,  and  I climate  windows  can  be  kept  open;  and  when 
the  situation  of  the  hospital,  must  be  taken  into  | windows  are  open  the  volume  of  fresh  air  which 
consideration.  passes  through  a ward  will  be  at  least  twenty 


replace  open  doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces,  while 
provided  with  the  latter,  which  are  the  essentials 
of  good  ventilation,  many  old  crowded  defective 
hospitals  have  maintained  for  a long  series  of 
years  an  amount  of  success  which  the  most 
eminent  examples  of  scientific  construction  have 
never  found  practicable.” 

Everyone  who  has  any  experience  of  hospitals 
in  this  country  knows  that  there  are  very  few  days 
in  the  year  during  which  ward  windows  cannot  be 
kept  open — and  I cannot  think  it  justifiable  for 
the  sake  of  those  few  days  to  establish  a com- 
plicated system,  involving  a certain  amount  of 
skilled  labour  in  working  and  considerable  cost 
for  maintenance ; a system,  moreover,  which 
must  involve  the  construction  of  a number  of 
shafts,  all  of  which,  unless  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  must  become  harbours  for  filth  and  a 
constant  menace  to  the  health  of  the  patients. 

If  I were  to  presume  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
proper  method  of  warming  and  ventilating  a ward, 
I should  say,  apply  your  warmth,  or  the  greater 
part  of  it,  around  the  outside  walls  of  the  ward, 
where  the  greatest  leakage  takes  place  ; whether 
the  method  be  by  steam  or  hot  water,  take  care 
that  every  pipe  or  coil  is  so  placed  that  it  can  be 
cleaned  easily  and  all  round  ; if  any  arrangement 
is  made  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  at  the  back 
of  a coil,  see  that  the  shaft  can  be  readily  got  at 
and  cleaned ; and  let  no  shaft  for  the  passage  of 
air  be  longer  than  the  thickness  of  the  outside 
wall. 

Before  I leave  this  subject  of  ventilation,  there 
is  one  special  point  it  is  necessary  to  notice. 
This  is  the  sterilisation  of  air  from  fever  wards. 
There  is  one  kind  of  fever,  and  one  only,  of  which 
it  can  be  said  that  the  sterilisation  of  air  expelled 
from  the  wards  is  necessary  in  tlie  interests  of 
public  health,  and  that  is  small-pox,  a disease  of 
which  we  have  convincing  proof  that  it  can  and 
does  spread  beyond  the  walls  of  the  hospital  ; 
that  the  specific  infection  of  it  is  in  fact  air-borne. 
And  for  this  reason  it  is  distinctly  desirable  that 
some  means  should  be  devised  for  rendering 
innocuous  the  air  from  the  wards.  The  nearest 
approach  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  has 
been  made  at  the  Bradford  Corporation  Hospital, 
where,  under  the  direction  of  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Morley  & Woodhouse,  an  apparatus  has 
been  constructed,  and  since  patented  by  Mr. 
Edward  Oldroyd.  The  system,  to  describe  it 
very  briefly,  is  this:  Fresh  air,  capable  of  being 
warmed  when  necessary  by  passing  over  hot-water 
pipes,  is  admitted  to  the  wards  in  the  floor  at  the 
foot  of  each  bed,  and  also  at  certain  points  in  the 
opposite  wall.  The  whole  of  the  vitiated  air  is 
drawn  from  the  ward  through  openings  at  the 
ceiling-level  into  a trench,  at  one  end  of  which 
is  a powerful  furnace  ; part  of  this  air  is  used  to 
promote  the  combustion  of  the  fire,  the  remainder 
)eing  passed  through  the  furnace  and  exposed 
to  a temperature  estimated  to  be  800  deg.  Far. 
All  the  windows  in  the  ward  are  hermetically 
sealed.  For  sufficient  reasons  I am  not  able  to 
put  before  you  any  statistics  as  to  the  success  of 
this  system.  The  proof  ofsuccess  in  an  appliance 
of  this  kind  is  a matter  for  the  bacteriologists  and 
the  microscope  ; and  we  have  yet  to  see  whether 
a ward  constructed  after  this  fashion  fulfils  every 
requirement,  not  only  of  the  sterilisation  of  the 
air,  but  also  as  a suitable  place  for  the  treatment 
of  small-pox.  The  point,  however,  I wish  to 
impress  upon  you  is  that  there  is  no  justification 
whatever  for  applying  such  a system  as  this  to 
wards  for  scarlatina,  or  any  other  infectious  fever. 
The  fact  that  scarlatina,  the  most  important  of 
these  diseases,  does  not  spread  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  ward  is  well  recognised  : and  this  being 


.\s  Mr.  Young  quotes  Sir  Douglas  Gallon,  we  may 
draw  his  attention  to  another  passage  in  the  same  book,  as 
follows  Whilst,  however,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  imprudent  to  trust  in  any  hospital  entirely 
•')  ventilation  by  propulsion,  there  are  conditions  connected 
ith  the  air  of  large  towns,  in  winter  especially,  which 
apparently  can  only  be  removed  by  a system  of  propulsion, 
combined  with  purification  of  the  air  from  dust  and  fog  by 
a s>-stem  of  air  washing.  These  conditions  are  so  eminently 
unfavourable  to  patients  suffering  from  bronchial  diseases, 
phthisis,  or  any  respiratory  trouble,  that  it  would  seem  ex- 
pedient, if  not  essential,  to  provide  at  least  one  or  two 
wards  with  such  a means  of  purifying  the  air  in  gener.-il 
hospitals  and  workhouse  infirmaries  in  large  towns."  It  is 
to  be  feared,  however,  that  this  quotation  would  not  have 
suited  the  general  argument  of  the  paper. — Ed. 
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SO,  the  necessity  for  any  system  of  sterilisation 
of  air  vanishes. 

Our  next  point  is  that  insanitary  conditions 
may  be  produced  by  inadequate  or  ill-conceived 
arrangements  for  the  removal  of  refuse.  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary,  nor  indeed  would  there  be 
time  for  me  to  enter  in  any  detail  into  the 
principles  of  drainage.  The  methods  of  sound 
drainage  are  the  same  in  a hospital  as  in  any 
other  building  ; and  the  neglect  of  them  leads 
in  both  cases  to  similar  disaster. 

There  are,  however,  some  points  special  to 
• hospital  work  which  retiuire  to  be  noted;  and 
there  is  other  refuse  besides  what  is  carried  away 
by  the  drains  which  equally  requires  to  be  dis- 
posed of  with  care.  In  every  ward  for  acute 
disease  there  must  always  be  a certain  number 
of  patients  who  are  unable  to  get  up,  and  who 
must  perform  every  office  of  nature  in  bed.  For 
the  proper  emptying  and  cleansing  of  the  vessels 
necessary  for  these  purposes  there  must  be 
provided  a sink,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
slop-sink.  The  emptying  and  cleansing  of  these 
vessels  is  a duty  which  devolves  on  the  nurse, 
and  is  one  that  is  by  no  me-ans  free  from  danger. 
Enteric  fever  can  unquestionably  be  contracted 
by  a nurse  whose  hands  get  accidentally  soiled, 
or  who  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  careful  while 
carrying  out  her  work.  The  sink,  therefore, 
should  be  so  constructed  that  the  risk  of  splashing 
is,  if  not  abolished,  reduced  to  a minimum,  while 
at  the  same  time  a copious  flush  of  water  should 
be  provided.  The  only  slop-sink  that  I know  in 
which  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  intelli- 
gently met  is  theonedevisedby  Professor  McHardy, 
and  called  after  him  by  the  patentees,  Messrs. 
Dent  & Ilellyer.  The  two  diagrams  kindly  lent 
me  by  Mr.  Ilellyer  show  a plan  and  section  of 
this  sink.  The  bed-pan  is  placed  face  downwards, 
with  its  nozzle  inclining  towards  the  outlet  of  the 
sink,  a jet  of  water  is  then  projected  upwards 
from  the  rose  underneath  the  sink  and  flushes  out 
the  whole  pan,  the  pan  itself  being  held  in 
position  by  the  india-rubber  strips  at  the  sides  of 
the  sink.  To  flush  out  the  sink  there  is  a flushing 
rim,  the  water  to  which  is  turned  on  by  a separate 
handle.  There  is  a separate  jet  for  flushing  out 
urinals,  and  a metal  cradle  was  devised  for  hold- 
ing these  vessels  ; but  the  latter  is  an  encum- 
brance, and  is  not  at  all  necessary.  The  room  in 
which  this  sink  is  fixed  should  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  hold  not  only  the  slop-sink  itself  but  an 
ordinary  porcelain  sink  for  washing  other  vessels, 
such  as  spittoons,  porringers,  &c. , and  sufficient 
shelving  to  hold  the  ward  crockery.  As  a rule 
these  rooms  are  made  far  too  small  for  the  work 
that  has  to  be  done  in  them. 

In  all  sanitary  fittings,  including  water-closets, 
sinks,  lavatories,  and  baths,  simplicity  of  form 
and  cleanly  appearance  are  desirable.  They 
should  also  be,  as  far  as  possible,  self-cleansing, 
and  all  casings  of  every  kind  should  be  dispensed 
with.  In  operation  theatres,  where,  above  all 
things,  minute  and  excessive  cleanliness  is  of  the 
last  importance,  it  is  well  to  make  all  shelves  of 
glass,  not  only  that  the  state  of  the  underside  as 
well  as  of  the  upper  can  be  readily  seen,  but  also 
because  glass  is  perhaps  the  only  material  not 
liable  to  injury  from  the  acids  used  in  the  theatre. 

I have  referred  to  kinds  of  refuse  not  liquid. 

I mean  by  that  not  only  the  household  refuse, 
dust,  ashes,  kitchen-stuff,  and  so  forth,  but  ward 
refuse,  such  as  bandages,  dressings,  poullice.s,  and 
the  like.  In  a general  hospital  the  ordinary 
household  refuse  may  lie  consigned  to  the  care  of 
the  parish  dustman  ; but  it  should  be  collected 
and  stored  in  iron  bins  for  which  a suitable  shelter 
not  near  any  ward  should  be  provided,  and  it 
should  be  removed  daily.  Kitchen-stuff  in  a 
general  hospital  may  also  be  separately  stored  and 
disposed  of.  But  in  a general  hospital  all  the 
ward  refuse,  and  in  a fever  hospital  all  refuse  of 
every  kind,  should  be  burnt  in  a properly-con- 
structed furnace.  This  furnace  must  be  so  con- 
structed that  the  gases  resulting  from  combustion 
are  destroyed  or  decomposed  before  reaching  the 
smoke-flue.  Such  an  apparatus  has  been  devised 
by  Mr.  Brophy,  of  the  firm  of  Slater  & Co.,  and 
is  in  use  at  the  Middlesex  and  the  London  Fever 
Hospitals. 

^Vilh  regard  to  drainage  generally.  I will  only 
add  a word  to  impress  upon  you  the  extreme 
value  of  flushing.  You  can  hardly  have  too  much 
flushing  power  in  hospital  drains — or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  in  any  drains.  If  there  is  a 
laundry,  the  waste  water  can  very  well  be  taken 
to  a flushing-tank,  and  utilised  for  flushing  the 
drains  by  means  of  one  of  Mr.  Roger  Field's 
syphons.  Of  course,  care  must  be  taken  to  inter- 
cept  the  large  quantity  of  shreds  that  invariably 
get  detached  from  the  clothes  in  the  process  of 
washing. 


I now  come  to  my  last  point,  which  was  faulty 
arrangement  of  buildings.  I have  already  indi- 
cated, when  comparing  the  old  and  the  new 
Lincoln  Hospitals,  the  main  features  of  mal- 
conslruction.  What  is  called  by  Dr.  Erichsen 
the  “ big  house  system  ” is  the  sort  of  plan  upon 
which  so  many  of  the  larger  provincial  hospitals 
and  some  of  the  London  hospitals  were  built, 
notably  University  College  Hospital,  where  Dr. 
Erichsen’s  well-known  lectures  on  Hospitalism 
were  delivered.  In  extreme  contrast  to  this  we 
have  such  a building  as  the  Eppendorf  Hospital 
at  Hamburg,  where  every  ward  is  an  absolutely 
isolated  building,  and  not  even  a covered  way 
exists  on  the  site.  The  enormous  cost,  both  for 
land,  buildings,  aud  administration,  of  such  a 
system  could  only  be  justified  on  grounds  of 
absolute  necessity.  For  myself,  I fail  to  see  the 
necessity ; nor  do  I know  of  any  sufficient  reason 
for  limiting  the  wards  to  one  story  in  height,  as 
is  done  at  many  other  recent  foreign  hospitals 
besides  the  Hamburg  one.  Provided  you  so 
construct  your  wards  that  each  ward  is  cut  off 
from  direct  air  communication  with  the  other 
wards  and  with  the  other  parts  of  the  hospital, 
provided  that  there  is  ample  open  space  for  all 
purposes  of  light  and  ventilation,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  quite  immaterial  whether  they  are  two  or 
three  stories  high.  As  an  example  of  how  wards 
should  be  isolated  one  from  the  other,  I have  here 
a plan  of  part  of  the  new  hospital  now  in  course 
of  erection  at  Derby.  The  wards  are  cut  off  from 
the  corridor  and  from  the  staircase  by  short 
lobbies,  which  are,  in  fact,  but  covered  bridges, 
with  only  just  sufficient  height  for  head  room,  and 
with  free  air  space  between  the  roof  of  one  and 
the  floor  of  that  above.  The  corridor  must,  of 
course,  be  kept  warmed  at  or  about  the  same 
temperature  as  the  wards  ; if  this  is  done,  and 
ample  inlets  for  air  are  provided  in  the  latter, 
there  will  be  no  suction  of  air  from  corridor  to 
ward.  The  ward  itself  must  be  as  simple  in  con- 
struction, and  as  cleanable  in  all  its  parts,  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  it,  and  should  contain 
nothing  but  the  mo.st  necessary  furniture. 
Suitable  store-rooms  must  therefore  be  provided 
outside  the  ward  for  food,  for  linen,  and  for 
patients"  clothes,  and  an  orderly  closet  for  brooms, 
pails,  and  other  things  necessary  for  daily  use  in 
the  ward  cleaning.  Mouldings  must  find  no 
place  in  a ward  or  in  any  of  its  offices  ; angles, 
whether  vertical  or  horizontal,  must  wherever 
possible  be  hollowed ; in  vertical  angles  to 
promote  circulation  of  air  and  avoid  stagnant 
corners,  and  in  horizontal  angles  for  facility  of 
cleaning. 

In  the  construction  of  ward-floors  I think  solid 
or  so-called  fireproof  construction  is  essential — 
and  after  much  consideration  and  comparison  of 
different  kinds  of  floor  surfaces  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  carefully-laid  terrazzo  is  the  best  thing 
to  be  had.  Hard-wood  floors,  laid  in  block 
fashion,  are  apt  to  tilt  up  with  the  weight  of  a 
bed,  plus  a heavy  patient,  and  the  joints,  however 
well  made,  will  open  in  places.  Terrazzo,  when 
welt  laid  and  when  care  is  taken  to  have  a 
sufficient  thickness  of  concrete  over  the  iron  joists, 
gives  a solid,  homogeneous  surface  that  is  hard  to 
beat.  I know  I shall  be  told  that  it  is  cold  to  the 
feet ; but  any  slight  inconvenience  that  may  be 
felt  from  this  cause  can  very  easily  be  remedied. 

A point  of  importance  in  regard  to  windows 
is  that  a window  should  always  be  put 
between  the  end  bed  and  the  end  wall.  This 
window  may  be  as  narrow  as  you  like,  but  it 
must  not  be  omitted.  The  necessity  for  this 
arises  from  the  fact  that  these  corner  beds  have 
been  found  to  be  less  favourable  to  the  well-being 
of  patients  than  the  other  beds,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  defective  circulation  of  air  round  about  the 
patient.  The  water-closets  and  sink-rooms  must, 
of  course,  properly  be  cut  oft'  by  cross-ventilated 
lobbies  from  the  wards  ; this  point  is  pretty 
generally  recognised  to-day.  But  what  appears 
to  be  too  often  lost  sight  of  is,  that  if  it  is 
necessary  to  take  this  precaution  with  regard  to 
one  closet,  or  set  of  closets,  it  is  equally  necessary 
to  do  it  with  every  other.  In  a late  competition 
for  a large  hospital  I remarked  several  instances 
of  the  neglect  of  this  obvious  principle.  In  one 
case  a two-bed  ward  had  its  closet  opening 
practically  into  the  ward,  and  in  another  other- 
wise excellent  plan  the  water-closet  for  the  use  of 
the  nurses  opened  directly  out  of  the  ward 
corridor. 

I fear  I cannot  give  you  any  counsel  of 
perfection  for  the  finishing  of  wall  surfaces  in 
wards.  The  perfect  wall-surface  has  yet  to  be 
invented  ; meantime,  I doubt  if  we  can  do  better 
than  a good  Keene’s  cement  surface  painted  and 
varnished. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  isolate  wards  from  one 


another,  it  is  of  vastly  more  importance  to  sepa- 
rate the  out-patient  department,  the  operation- 
room,  the  laundry,  and  the  mortuary. 

The  out-patient  department  must  be  a separate 
building,  and  the  only  reason  for  any  covered 
communication  existing  between  it  and  the  wards 
is,  that  the  dispensary  must  be  in  touch  with  both. 
Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  dispensary  must 
be  part  of  the  out-patient  department,  and  to  avoid 
having  a second  dispensary  in  the  hospital  proper, 
it  must  be  also  accessible  to  the  nurses. 

Equally  necessary  is  it  that  the  operation-room 
should  be  carefully  isolated  from  all  possible 
chance  of  air-borne  contamination  from  any  other 
part  of  the  hospital.  So  far  has  this  principle 
been  carried  abroad,  that  in  one  hospital  in  France 
the  operation-room  is  a detached  building  in  the 
garden,  and  patients  are  conveyed  to  it  through 
the  open  air  in  a specially-constructed  Utter.  This 
is  carrying  asepticism  to  an  extreme  that  we  should 
probably  find  would  not  be  upheld  by  any  surgeon 
in  this  country.  But  I think  it  will  be  agreed 
that  where  possible  the  operation-room  should  be 
a one-story  building,  and  cut  off  by  a lobby  from 
direct  communication  with  the  main  corridor. 

Inside  the  operation  - theatre,  everything  that 
makes  for  perfect  cleanliness  and  consequent 
asepticism  must  remain  supreme.  A floor  of  the 
best  terrazzo,  walls  either  of  marble  or  enamelled 
tiles,  and  well-painted  and  varnished  cement 
ceiling,  metal  window-frames  flush  with  the  walls, 
and  hard-wood  doors,  every  part  must  be  so  made 
that  the  whole  room  can  be  if  necessary  swilled 
down  with  a hose.  The  fittings  need  careful 
consideration.  For  shelves  the  best  material  is 
glass,  for  reasons  previously  stated.  Neither 
pipes  or  anything  else  must  be  fixed  up  against 
the  wall  so  that  they  cannot  be  readily  cleaned 
all  round. 

The  laundry  again  must  be  an  isolated 
building;  it  may  be  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration block  by  a covered  way  open  at 
the  sides,  but  even  this  I do  not  regard  as  an 
absolute  necessity. 

The  mortuary  building  should  be  as  far  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  hospital  as  possible.  An 
essential  part  of  the  mortuary  building  is  the 
post-mortem  room,  and  here  the  aseptic  pre- 
cautions which  in  the  operation  • room  are 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  patient  are,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  perhaps,  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
the  medical  officer.  A post-mortem  room  should 
be  as  cleanable  in  all  its  parts  as  an  operation- 
room  ; and  the  materials  used  in  its  construction, 
while  less  costly,  should  be  of  a hard,  non- 
absorbent nature.  For  the  walls  glazed  bricks, 
and  for  the  floors  cement  or  asphalte  are  most 
suitable,  while  the  table  itself  should  be  of  a 
hard  marble,  polished,  and  supported  on  a 
framework  of  iron.  The  floor  should  be  drained 
by  an  open  channel  provided  with  an  efficient 
flushing-tank  and  covered  with  a movable  iron 
grating. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  try  to  summarise  the 
essentials  of  hospital  hygiene  so  far  as  the  building 
is  concerned.  Perfect  cleanliness  in  every  part  is 
the  keynote,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  hospital 
construction,  and  to  this  every  part  must  lend  its 
aid.  There  must  be  no  lurking-places  for  dust, 
no  ;hidden  recesses  where  foul  things  may  be 
stored  out  of  sight,  no  avoidable  projections,  or 
ledges,  or  mouldings  to  catch  the  dust,  no  cased- 
in  pipes  or  shafts  for  foul  linen  or  lifts. 

The  patients  must  be  safeguarded  from  in- 
fection from  each  other,  from  the  out-patient 
department,  the  laundry,  and  the  mortuary ; 
from  the  evil  effects  of  ground-air,  foul  drains,  or 
dust-bins.  And  in  a word,  every  part  of  the 
establishment  must  be  contrived  with  a view  to 
facilitate  that  “ exquisite  perfection  of  cleanliness” 
which  is  the  true  secret  of  a healthy  hospital. 


Mr.  Alexander  Graham  jiroposed  a vole  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Keith  Young  for  his  very  lucid 
and  admirable  paper.  The  word_  sanitation, 
which  was  the  key-note  that  evening,  was  a 
modern  word,  almost  belonging  to  the  present 
generation.  When  Sir  John  Pringle  wrote  on  the 
subject  150  years  ago,  sanitary  science,  as  under- 
stood in  those  days,  was  hardly  a science  at  all. 
And  he  is  credited  with  having  said  that  he  could 
more  easily  effect  a cure  in  an  old  ruined  building 
with  broken  windows,  than  in  any  hospital  of  his 
time.  The  lessons  inculcated,  however,  did 
not  have  very  much  weight,  for  in  the  lime 
of  the  Peninsular  War  the  condition  of  things 
was  very  much  the  same,  and  it  remained  so 
until  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War.  The  first 
hospitals,  which  might  be  called  proper  hospitals, 
were  military  ones.  He  himself  took  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  to  Hounslow  to  show  him  one  of  the  first 
hospitals  built  on  sensiible  principles,  and  shortly 
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after  that  Scott  designed  the  great  Leedsinfirmary.  [ 
Since  th^n,  he  understood,  many  alterations  had  ' 
been  made  in  that  Infirmary,  and  no  doubt  if  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  had  copied  the  simple  arrangements 
of  the  Hounslow  Hospital  the  errors  which  had 
crept  in  at  Leeds  would  not  have  occurred.  Mr. 

\ oung  had  divided  hospitals  into  different  classes, 
but  he  had  not  sub-divided  them  into  town  and 
country  hospitals.  In  designing  a town  hos- 
pital one  was  very  much  hampered  for  want 
of  space.  There  was  an  old  rule  that  not 
more  than  fifty  beds  should  be  put  on  an  acre  of 
land,  but  that  was  almost  impossible  in  plan- 
ning hospitals  for  large  towns.  The  question  of 
ventilation  was  of  vast  importance,  but  the' 
difficulty  was  to  avoid  draught.  To  change  the 
air  three  times  an  hour  could  be  easily  effected  by 
ordinary  means,  but  it  was  very’difficult  to  lay 
down  any  fixed  rule  on  the  subject.  In  designing  a 
hospital  ward,  floor  space  was  a much  better  unit 
to  work  to  than  cubic  space,  because  cubic  space 
would  reflate  itself  by  height.  De  Chaumont 
had  laid  it  down  that  over  12  ft.  in  height  was 
unnecessary,  and  that  experience  showed  it  was 
impossible  to  control  the  air  in  an  apartment  of 
any  great  height.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear  Mr. 
Young’s  remarks  about  natural  ventilation.  Ex- 
perience taught  them  that  if  they  trusted  mainly 
to  their  windows  and  fireplaces  they  would  always 
get  a ventilating  power  at  work  both  in  summer 
and  winter.  In  regard  to  the  inlets,  there 
was  no  difficulty,  because  in  the  case  of 
the  wards  the  walls  would  be  external  ones,  and 
inlets  could  be  put  wherever  they  were  desired. 
There  was  a great  division  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  where  inlets  should  be  placed  ; but 
it  mattered  very  little ; if  they  were  low 
down  where  the  pipes  were  the  air  could  be 
warmed,  while  if  they  were  a little  above  the 
heating  the  circulation  was  equally  good.  He 
was  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Young  condemn  some  of 
the  mechanical  systems,  for  he  never  heard  of  one 
which  was  perfect  in  action,  and  he  was  sure  they 
were  very  expensive.  With  regard  to  the 
necessity  for  sterilising  the  air  of  smallpox 
wards,  he  had  no  special  knowledge,  but  re- 
cently where  a fever  ward  had  to  be  erected  not 
far  from  a smallpox  ward,  he  advised  that  the 
smallpox  'ward  should  be  taken  down  before 
the  fever  ward  was  put  up.  With  regard  to 
drainage,  they  knew\that  what  applied  to  a 
house  or  cottage  would  apply  equally  well  to  a 
hospital.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  better  school 
for  the  young  architect  to  gain  his  experience  in 
the  drainage  of  an  ordinary  hou.se  than  to  have  a 
small  hospital  to  build,  because  he  would  not 
only  profit  by  what  he  learnt  from  his  own  work, 
but  he  would  come  into  contact  with  medical 
authorities  ami  others,  and  in  that  way  obtain  a 
vast  amount  of  information  which  would  be  useful 
to  him  in  his  general  practice.  The  fittings  of 
a hospital  were  matters  on  which  there  was  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion,  but  if  there  was  one 
fitting  that  deserved  success  it  was  the  very 
excellen’;  slop-sink  of  Professor  McHardy. 
Referring  to  floors,  terrazzo  he  considered  to  be 
cold  to  the  feet.  He  had  never  used  any, 
because  he  had  always  advocated  the  use  of  teak 
for  floors  which  had  undergone  the  paraffin 
process.  lie  would  be  glad,  however, 
if  the  terrazzo  floors  answered  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended.  In  one  of  the 
hospitals  of  New  \ ork  he  noticed  tiles  used  for  ward 
floors,  and  being  red  they  had  a warm  appear- 
ance, b'Jt  he  felt  they  must  be  cold  for  patients. 
As  to  walls  he  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Young 
advocate  a Keene’s  cement-surface,  and  the  paint- 
ing and  varnishing  of  such  a surface  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  best  mode  of  treatment.  The  use  of 
glass  had  extended  very  much,  and  shelves  made 
of  that  substance  should  always  be  used  if  pos- 
sible. He  believed  that  glass  had  been  utilised 
for  the  walls  of  operating-rooms,  but  he  was  not 
aware  whether  it  answered.  With  reganl  to 
mortuary  buildings,  nothing  could  be  better  than 
the  use  of  glazed  bricks  and  asphalte  for  floors 
recommended  by  Mr.  \ oung,  with  plenty  of  means 
of  flushing.  There  was  one  matter  he  could  not 
help  thinking  they  should  always  bear  in  mind, 
though,  perhaps,  it  might  be  a question  of  senti- 
ment more  than  anything  else.  They  should 
rerntMiiber,  in  planning  their  structures,  that  a 
menial  linfiuence  was  exercised  on  people  in 
bad  health  by  cheerful  objects  out  of  doors.  It 
was  well,  for  instance,  that  the  patient  should  not 
be  able  to  see  anything  ugly  in  the  surroundings. 
There  were  plenty  of  cheerful  things  to  be  seen  in 
a ward,  and,  if  there  was  any  ugly  object  outside, 

It  was  belter  that  the  ward  should  be  so  placed 
that  the  patient  should  not  notice  it.  Some  time 
ago  he  was  called  upon  by  a committee  in  a 
countiy  town  to  advise  about  the  plan  of 


a small  hospital.  Before  looking  at  any  of 
the  designs,  he  went  to  inspect  the  site, 
when  he  found  that  a very  strong  shadow  was 
cast  on  it  by  high  buildings  close  to  the  boundary. 
He  made  a sketch  of  the  shadow,  and  deckled 
that  it  should  not  enter  the  wards,  for  the  moving 
of  a black  shadow  across  a ward  would  not  help 
sick  persons  towards  recovery.  He  went  again  in 
the  afternoon,  and  marked  the  shadow,  and  after- 
wards suggested  that  the  building  should  be  shifted, 
so  that  the  shadow  should  never  be  in  the  ward. 
In  all  hospital  planning,  young  architects  were 
apt  to  consider  their  elevation  first,  and  their 
planning  afterwards.  The  plan  was  everything, 
and  when  that  was  finished,  with  all  the  doors, 
windows,  and  every  detail  that  might  contribute 
to-  the  well-being  of  the  hospital  fully  considered,  a 
good  architect  would  then  be  able  to  make  a 
satisfactory  elevation  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  Gordon  ^Smith  remarked  that  in  one 
sense  he  could  not  claim  to  be  a high  authority 
on  hospitals,  for  he  had  never  built  one.  He  had 
seen  a great  many,  certainly,  and  had  taken  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  subject,  and  he  had 
had  occasion,  during  a somewhat  long  career,  to 
discuss  hospital  arrangements  with  a great  many 
architects  and  medical  authorities.  He  felt  almost 
afraid  to  touch  upon  the  important  question  of 
ventilation,  because,  whatever  one  said  in  regard 
to  it  was  apt,  in  these  days  of  competition, 
to  be  slightly  distorted.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, he  endorsed  all  that  Mr.  Young  had 
said  in  his  condemnation  of  mechanical  ventila- 
tion, and  he  felt  that  the  best  system  was  to 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  windows,  fireplaces, 
and  doors.  In  any  reasonably  well-constructed 
ward,  with  the  usual*  amount  of  windows  properly 
arranged,  there  should  not  be  any  difficulty  what- 
ever in  effectually  ventilating  the  ward,  without 
any  appliances  other  than  those  referred  to.  There 
was  sometimes  a little  difficulty  in  getting  people 
to  open  the  windows  sufficiently,  but  there  ought 
to  be  in  every  hospital  someone  to  act  as 
an  officer  of  hygiene,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
see  that  all  the  details  put  there  by  the  architect 
were  judiciously  used.  He  would  like  to 
suggest  also  that,  when  the  architect  finished 
the  building,  he  should  leave  carefully-prepared 
printed  instructions  as  to  how  the  various 
appliances  should  be  used.  The  sterilisation  of 
ward  air  had  been  referred  to,  but  he  did 
not  think  there  was  any  occasion  for  it,  except 
in  the  case  of  smallpox  wards.  There  was  no 
need  for  it  in  other  wards,  and  as  far  as  efforts 
had  been  made,  hitherto,  to  effect  such  sterilisa- 
tion, he  believed  they  had  only  been  attended 
with  partial  success.  He  would  like  to  support 
what  Mr.  Graham  had  said  in  regard  to  cubic  space. 
Certainly  the  floor  space,  and  the  distance  apart  of 
beds.were  the  chief  factors,  and  they  came  distinctly 
before  cubic  space.  When  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  were  preparing  the  revised  instruc- 
tions about  infectious  hospital  construction,  they 
accepted  the  generally-recognised  amount  of  cubic 
space  per  patient  at  2,000  ft.  It  had  been  always 
laid  down  that  there  should  be  144  square  feet  of 
floor  space  and  12  ft.  of  wall  space  to  each  bed. 
That  was  on  the  supposition  that  the  wards  were 
to  he  24  ft.  wide,  with  a 12  ft.  wall  space  to  each 
bed  ; but  in  order  to  make  up  the  2,000  cubic  ft. 
a height  of  14  ft.  was  required.  In  revising  this 
arrangement,  it  was  decided  to  recommend  that 
the  width  of  the  wards  should  be  increased  to 
26  ft.,  and  their  height  reduced  to  13  ft.,  and 
thus  the  patients  get  the  advantage  of  increased 
floor  space  without  any  diminution  of  cubic  space. 
In  regard  to  cleanliness,  there  was  a good  plan 
adopted  in  one  or  two  foreign  hospitals  he  had 
seen,  but  which  would  proba&y  be  very  difficult 
to  adopt  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  cost. 
That  was  to  arrange  hospitals  so  that  they  might 
always  have  a vacant  ward  lying  “ fallow,”  the 
windows  being  left  for  a time  continually  wide 
open,  thus  allowing  the  ward  to  be  thoroughly 
aerated.  In  conclusion,  he  had  very  much 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Young. 

Dr.  Pasteur  (Lecturer  on  Public  Health  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital)  said  he  had  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  admirable  discourse  of  .Mr. 
Young,  and  it  had  struck  him  how  thoroughly 
that  gentleman  had  grasped  what  it  was  most 
essential  that  all  architects  should  grasp  in  con- 
structing hospitals — namely,  the  nature  of  the 
dangers  one  had  to  guard  against.  It  was  of 
paramount  importance  to  attain  cleanliness ; not 
cleanliness  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but, 
a degree  of  cleanliness  which  would  stand  the 
test  of  the  microscope.  Everything  must  be 
clean,  from  the  air  supplied  to  the  wards  to  the 
materials  of  which  the  wards  were  constructed. 
It  was  not  only  necessary  that  these  should  be 


clean  when  put  down,  but  that  they  should  con- 
tinue clean.  Hence  the  imimrtance  of  using 
materials  which  were  as  far  as  possible  non- 
absorbent for  facing  and  flooring  wards.  If  tint 
was  done,  it  seemed  to  him  that  a “fallow” 
ward  should  not  be  necessary,  because  non- 
absorbent walls,  ^:c.,  could  be  cleansed  so  as  not 
to  require  the  ward  to  l>e  laid  by  lor  a certain 
period.  The  examples  of  the  monstrous  iniquities 
that  had  been  brought  before  them  in  connexion 
with  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  of  the  old  Lincoln 
Hospital  were  fortunately  things  which  could  not 
occur  in  the  present  day.  No  doubt  they  came 
in  contact  with  many  examples  of  harm  done  to 
hospital  inmates  through  defects  of  construction 
or  faulty  arrangements.  He  believed  there  was 
not  a hospital  pnysician  or  surgeon  who  did  not 
know  of  certain  wards  or  beds  with  a shady 
reputation,  which  could  be  traced  to  some 
neglect  in  administration  or  some  fault  of  con- 
struction. He  had  known  of  a bed  in  which 
patients  were  constantly  getting  erysipelas.  The 
matter  bathed  inquiry  for  a long  lime,  until  a 
layman  discovered  the  cause,  in  the  shape  of  a 
dust-bin  in  the  area,  just  i)elow  the  window  which 
opened  on  to  the  bed,  and  on  the  removal  of  this 
dust-bin  the  erysipelas  disappeared  from  that  bed. 
Not  many  years  ago  he  had  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  recurrent  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  in 
the  wards  of  a London  hospital.  In  this  case 
there  was  not  much  difficulty  in  finding  faulty 
sanitary  arrangements.  When  the  drams  were 
put  right  the  diphtheria  disappeared  entirely 
from  one  of  the  wards,  but  in  another  ward, 
where  diphtheria  continued  to  prevail,  nothing 
appeared  to  remove  it  unlil  the  flooring  was  ripped 
up,  the  space  between  disinfected,  and  a parquet 
flooring  put  down.  With  respect  to  the  terrazzo 
flooring,  he  had  the  pleasure  not  long  since  of 
visiting,  with  Mr.  Young,  the  magnificent  infirmary 
of  which  the  plan  was  in  front  of  them.  He  had 
been  delighted  with  almost  everything  he  saw  in 
this  very  perfect  hospital,  but  confessed  he  had 
had  an  unpleasant  impression  on  walking  over  the 
hard  and  cold  w.ird  floors.  Their  hardness  con- 
stituted a possible  source  of  serious  injury  to 
patients  falling  or  throwing  themselves  out  of 
bed.  He  did  not  know  if  these  floors  were  non- 
absorbent. If  they  were  not,  this  would,  in  his 
opinion,  constitute  another  objection  to  their  use. 
In  conclusion,  he  believed  that  the  man  who 
looked  most  into  the  details  of  hospital  construc- 
tion, and  troubled  himself  about  them,  would 
obtain  the  best  results— build  the  healthiest 
hospitals. 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  had  a good  deal  of 
opinions  reflecting  on  mechanical  ventilation,  but 
there  was  a gentleman  present  who,  he  believed, 
was  rather  in  favour  of  them.  He  referred  to 
Mr.  Henman,  of  Birmingham,  now  building  the 
large  General  Hospital  there. 

Mr.  William  Henman  had  much  pleasure  in 
supporting  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Young  for 
his  excellent  paper  which  embraced  so  many 
subjects  requiring  attention  if  good  sanitation  was 
to  1)S  secured  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
hospitals.  One  point  of  importance  had  not, 
however,  been  alluded  to — that  of  aspect.  It  was 
a question  upon  which  hospital  architects,  so  far, 
did  not  appear  to  agree,  but  he  was  decidedly  uf 
opinion  that  in  this  country  pavilion-wards  should 
run  as  nearly  as  possible  north  and  south,  so  that 
the  sun’s  rays  may  fall  on  both  sides — during  part  of 
the  day  at  least.  He  was  not  sure  that  Mr.  Young 
had  adopted  the  best  mateiial  in  the  Derby  Infir- 
mary for  the  floors  of  wards,  for  even  if  terrazzo  was 
a substance  impervious  to  moisture  it  was  liable  to 
condense  moisture  upon  its  surface,  when  there 
was  a rise  in  temperature  after  a period  of  cold 
weather,  unless  the  floors  were  heated  from  below, 
as  was  done  on  the  Continent,  and  he  feared  that 
the  health  of  the  nurses  might  suffer  from  standing 
so  long  upon  the  cold  hard  surface  unless  supplied 
witli  slippers  of  more  non-conducting  material 
than  they  generally  used.  With  regard  to  wall 
surfaces  he  had  recently  paid  considerable 
attention  to  them,  and  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  employment  of  glazed  materials 
was,  generally  speaking,  a mistake.  External 
walls  were  exposed  to  greater  variation  in 
temperature  than  even  floors,  and  more  readily 
condensed,  not  only  the  ordinary  moisture 
in  the  internal  atmosphere  of  the  ward, 
but  also  the  breath  and  exhalations  of 
the  patients,  and  therewith  that  organic  matter 
which,  with  a proper  system  of  ventilation  and 
with  walls  of  an  amorphous,  and  therefore 
naturally  warmer,  substance,  would  be  expelled 
by  change  of  atmosphere.  He  had  passed  his 
hand  over  glazed  wall  surfaces  and  been  surprised 
to  find  what  an  amount  of  dirt  had  really 
accumulated  upon  what  appeared  to  be  a clean 
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U surface,  and  had  also  noticed  moisture  trickle 
down  the  face  of  glazed  brickwork,  and  on 
^ arriving  at  a joint,  being  absorbed  with  all  the 
p impurities  carried  with  it.  At  that  late  hour  of 
{i  the  evening  he  scarcely  dared  enter  upon  the 
) subject  of  ventilation,  which  was  a large  and 
I'  very  important  one,  and  one  on  which  he 
I’  ventured  to  differ  entirely  from  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Young.  lie  could  only 

I touch  upon  the  subject  at  present,  but  those 
I interested  in  the  matter  might  ascertain  his 
I views  more  fully  by  perusing  the  paper  he  had 
I read  before  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Society  of 
Architects,  and  which  was  published  in  the 
fournal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi-. 
tects  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  a certain  black  pamphlet  bearing  a red 
cross  on  white  ground,  written  he  believed  to 
prejudice  people  against  what  he  and  others  were 
doing  to  practically  utilise  a scientific  method  of 
I ventilation — must  already  have  had  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  previous  speakers.*  lie  had  examined 
into  all  the  systems  and  methods  in  use,  and 
had  visited  a large  number  of  hospitals  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  so-called 
natural  system  did  duty  properly.  In  most 
cases  he  found  the  verdict  against  it,  particularly 
at  night,  and  when,  as  very  frequently  happened, 
the  windows  cannot  be  kept  constantly  open, 
then  it  was  that  wards  got  dreadfully  stufty.  In 
Birmingliam  and  other  large  cities  the  ordinary 
atmosphere  was  dirty  and  contaminated  with 
manufacturing  fumes,  and  the  question  therefore 
arose  whether  the  air  could  be  cleansed,  and  an 
adequate  change  be  effected  throughout  the  build- 
ings by  mechanical  means.  Mr.  Young  had 
spoken  about  a change  of  air  three  times  per  hour, 
but  although  that  might  be  all  which  could  be 
secured  by  so-called  natural  ventilation,  without 
creating  draughts,  it  was  nothing  like  sufli- 
cient ; yet  he  could  assure  them  that  by 
mechanical  means,  properly  applied,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  change  the  air  of  an  apartment  ten, 
twelve,  or  even  fifteen  times  an  hour,  without 
causing  unpleasant  draughts.  This  he  had  proved 
by  experiment  in  a building  he  had  had  specially 
erected.  Two  rooms  of  exactly  the  same  size 
were  equally  supplied  from  one  air-duct.  In  one 
room,  {.yovided  with  what  he  called  a “spreader,” 
one  might  sit  in  comfort  for  an  indefinite  lime. 
In  the  other  room,  without  such  an  appliance,  it 
would  be  uncomfortable  to  remain  even  half-an- 
hour.  This  proved  there  was  much  in  the 
method  of  applying  any  system  of  ventilation,  and 
he  did  not  doubt  that  by  defective  application  in 
the  past  mechanical  ventilation  was  now  unjustly 
condemned  ; experience  had,  however,  proved  it 
c luld  be  successfully  and  economically  applied. 
He  was  very  glad  the  previous  speaker  had 
referred  to  particular  beds  in  certain  wards 
being  unhealthy,  and  to  the  causes  to  which 
such  had  been  traced,  because  such  cases  proved 
conclusively  to  his  mind  the  necessity  for  a' 
scientific  system  of  ventilation  by  propulsion,  to 
replace  the  haphazard  means  commonly,  but 
erroneously,  called  natural,  by  which  air — good  or 
bad — was  sucked  in  from  no  one  knows  where. 
In  considering  this  subject  in  connexion  with  the 
new  Birmingham  Genural  Hospital  it  was  not 
only  a question  of  having  reliable  ventilation 
throughout  the  buildings,  but  one  of  cost,  and  on 
that  point  the  committee  feel  satisfied,  because  as 
a set-off  there  is  a great  saving  of  daily  lal)our. 
There  being  no  fireplaces,  no  coal  had  to  be 
carried  about  ; dirt  was  avoided,  and  no  dustbin 
was  required  j and  as  there  were  neither 
steam  nor  hot-water  healing-pipes  in  any 
habitable  part  there  were  no  inaccessible  ])laces 
behind,  where  dirt  cculd  accumulate.  As  to  the 
ducts  and  flues,  they  were  ail  of  large  size,  readily 
accessible,  and  provided  with  means  for  periodic 
cleansing.  No  trouble  has  been  experienced  in 
the  several  buildings  in  which  the  system  has 
been  carried  out  as  it  will  be  in  the  Birmingham 
Hospital,  yet  in  some  it  has  been  iii  oj)eration  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years.  With  regard  to  the 
purification  of  air  passing  out  of  hospitals,  he 
agreed  it  was  unnecessary,  except  for  smallpox 
and  possibly  fever-wards,  as  only  negative 
evidence  had  so  far  been  forthcoming  that 
scarlet  fever  and  other  diseases  due  to  germ  life 
are  not  conveyed  by  the  atmosphere.  In  the  case 
of  smallpox  it  was  essential  to  purify  the  air,  it 
having  been  ascertained  that  it  was  undoubtedly 
conveyed  by  the  atmosphere.  His  proposition 
was  to  adapt  the  system  of  air  propulsion,  and 
to  place  at  the  head  of  every  bed  an  outlet  with 
a screen  somewhat  similar  to  the  screen  used  at 
the  inlet,  for  it  had  been  proved  by  careful 

They  must  be  ver>'  ill-informed  p'rople,  then,  to  he 
t.iken  irr  by  an  anonymous  pamphlet  circulated  bj’a  trading 
firm.— Ed. 


bacteriological  examination,  that  such  screens 
eliminated  germs  from  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
building  he  had  mentioned  he  was  carrying  out 
further  experiments,  and  hoped  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  possible  to  purify  the  outgoing  as  well 
the  incoming  air,  and  in  time  to  communicate 
the  results  of  his  experiments. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Fardon  (Resident  Medical  Officer, 
Middlesex  Hospital),  remarked  that  he  was 
extremely  pleased  to  be  able  to  follow  the  last 
speaker  in  regard  to  veptilation,  because  he 
appeared  to  be  the  only  one  who  had  ventured 
to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  his  belief  in  the 
adequacy  of  artificial  ventilation.  He  had  never 
seen  an  artificial  system  which  had  been  generally 
approved  by  the  people  who  had  to  use  it.  He 
believed  the  importance  attached  to  draughts  or 
unequal  temperature  in  wards  of  general  hospitals 
was  rather  apt  to  be  exaggerated,  and  there  was 
little  risk  of  the  patient,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, catching  cold  when  the  surface  of  the 
skin  was  adequately  protected  from  chills.  As  to 
air-space,  the  cost  of  the  site  would  be  very  large 
in  a city,  and  he  Icnew  of  well-managed  hospitals 
with  certainly  not  more  on  an  average  than  from 
r,ooo  to  1,200  cubic  feet  of  air  per  bed,  where 
the  results  were  as  good  as  where  there  was 
double  or  treble  that  space  allowed.  Terrazzo  was 
a beautiful  substance  for  corridors,  but  when  laid 
down  for  any  length  of  time  it  was  liable  to 
fissure  and  fracture.  He  much  preferred  for  wards  | 
a solid  teak  floor,  well  put  together  and  subjected 
to  some  process  to  render  the  wood  impervious. 
Walls  with  a glazed  surface  were  usually  damp, 
and  took  up  dust.  Cement  covered  with  several 
coats  of  paint,  and  varnished,  presented  an 
admirable  surface,  but  unless  it  was  kept  rubbed 
and  polished  the  varnish  was  apt  to  deteriorate  in 
time  under  the  effect  of  the  London  atmosphere. 
For  that  reason  he  liked  to  see  a wall  painted  and 
varnished  to  the  height  of  an  ordinary  dado,  which 
might  be  reached  by  the  hand,  while  above  was 
a distemper  which  could  be  renewed  periodically. 
He  might  add  that  he  was  practically  in  accord 
with  nine-tenths  of  what  Mr.  Young  had  said  in 
his  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  Cole  said  he  believed  somewhat  in 
mechanical  ventilation,  and  with  modern  appli- 
ances a great  deal  more  might  be  achieved  than 
had  been  done  in  the  past.  For  both  inlet  and 
exhaust  an  electrically-driven  fan  could  be  used  at 
a small  cost,  and  with  the  minimum  of  attention. 
He  agreed  that  a painted  and  varnished  dado  with 
distemper  above  acted  well  for  the  walls  of  a 
hospital. 

The  vole  of  thanks  on  being  put  to  the  meeting, 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Young,  in  replying,  said  he  should  not 
attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Henman  in  his  remarks  on 
ventilation.  There  were  several  hospitals  abroad 
with  either  cement  or  terrazzo  flooring.  The 
flooring  at  Derby  was  an  experiment,  undertaken 
under  the  advice  of  the  medical  staff,  who  had 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  matter.  One 
of  the  staff  went  to  Hamburg  and  found  the 
hospital  there  had  its  wards  floored  with  terrazzo, 
though  they  were  also  under-warmed.  If  terrazzo 
flooring  was  proper  for  the  patients  the  nurses 
could  easily  wear  suitable  shoes.  The  utmost 
possible  credit  was  due  to  Mr.  Henman  for  the 
great  pains  he  was  taking  to  arrive  at  a definite 
knowledge  of  what  artificial  or  mechanical 
ventilation  was  going  to  do,  and  he,  for  one, 
would  look  forward  to  seeing  the  results  of  the 
work  at  Birmingham  with  exceeding  interest. 
He  had  a perfectly  open  mind  in  the  matter,  and 
only  wanted  to  do  the  best  that  could  be  done  for 
the  patients.  A remark  had  been  made  about  the 
evidence  of  the  spread  of  infection  from  fever 
hospitals  being  merely  negative,  but  there  was 
certainly  positive  evidence  that  scarlatina  did 
spread  beyond  the  walls  of  a hospital.  . 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


COMPETITIONS. 

rt^ni.ic  LiBR.MtY,  Hampstead. — The  Public 
Library  Commissioners  for  Hampstead  have  this 
w eek  held  a public  examination  of  the  plans  and 
elevations  of  the  proirosed  central  public  library, 
Hampstead,  for  which  a site  has  been  secured  at 
the  corner  of  Arkwright-road  and  Finchley-road. 
The  competing  architects  are  Messrs.  Basil 
Champneys,  Horace  Field,  T.  Graham  Jackson, 
and  Arnold  S.  Taylor. 

Tower  Bridc.e  Commemoration  Medal. — 
The  result  of  the  competition  for  models  of  a 
medal  to  commemorate  the  opening  of  the  Tower 
Bridge  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  just  been 
made  known.  The  first  premiated  design  is  by 
Mr.  F.  Bowcher,  6,  Clifton  Hill  Studios,  Sc. 
John’s  Wood  ; the  second  being  by  Mr. 


G.  G.  Adams,  F.S.A.,  Acton  Green  Lodge, 
Chiswick. 

West  of  England  Eye  Infirmary.— The 
Committee  of  Management  of  the  West  of  Eng- 
land Eye  Infirmary  at  Exeter  are  proposing  to 
erect  a new  building  on  the  site  of  the  present 
premises  in  Magdalen-street,  and  in  August  last 
they  invited  architects  to  send  in  designs  in  epm- 
petition  on  instructions  issued.  These  designs 
were  to  be  delivered  on  November  30.  The 
committee  have  appointed  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
F.S.A.,  as  their  assessor  to  advise  them  in  the 
selection  of  the  most  suitable  design.  This  com- 
petition is  to  be  a dual  one.  From  the  designs 
sent  in  at  first  (which  are  to  be  to  a scale  of 
16  ft.  to  an  inch),  not  fewer  than  three,  or  more 
than  six,  will  be  selected  by  the  assessor  for  the 
final  competition  (drawings  to  be  8 ft.  to  the 
inch),  and  to  each  of  the  architects  so  selected  an 
honorarium  of  twenty-five  guineas  will  be  iiaid. 
The  successful  architect  in  the  final  competition 
is  to  be  employed  as  architest  to  the  building  on 
the  usual  professional  terms.  The  work  is  in- 
tended to  be  commenced  at  once,  but  if  its  com- 
mencement should  be  delayed  for  two  years  after 
the  award,  the  architect  is  to  be  paid  100  guineas 
(in  addition  to  the  honorarium),  and  his  design 
will  then  become  the  property  of  the  committee. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Coventry.  — The 
City  Council  of  Coventry  are  about  to  invite 
designs  for  complete  Municipal  Buildings, ^which 
are  to  embrace  the  old  historical  St.  Mary’s  Hall 
and  some  other  ancient  buildings  which  have  for 
many  years  been  used  for  municipal  purposes. 
They  invited  by  advertisement  architects  who  had 
had  some  experience  in  similar  work,  and  who 
were  willing  to  compete,  to  send  in  their  names 
with  drawings  or  photographs  of  their  executed 
works,  and  twenty-five  names  were  sent  in.  The 
City  Council  have  selected  eight  of  the  applicants, 
who,  together  with  any  Coventry  architects  who 
might  desire  to  compete,  will  be  supplied  with 
the  necessary  instructions  and  plan  of  the  site 
available.  The  City  Council  have  been  advised 
in  the  preparation  of  these  instructions  by  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  F.S.A.,  and  have  appointed  him 
as  their  assessor  in  the  selection  of  the  best 
designs, 


ARCH.EOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 
British  ARCii.-EOLncicAL  Association. — 
On  the  2ist  ult.  a meeting  of  the  British  Archreo- 
logical  Association  was  held,  the  Rev.  J.  Cave- 
Brown,  M.A.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Way  exhibite*  a 
series  of  antiquities,  mostly  found  in  Southwark, 
the  most  curious  being  a hand-pistol  for  the 
discharge  of  needles.  There  was  also  a bronze 
stylus  of  Roman  date,  having  a spoon  at  the 
opposite  end  for  melting  wax  for  the  writing- 
tablet.  Dr.  Fryer  exhibited  an  inscribed  ring 
found  at  Tyre.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  in 
refening  to  the  number  of  jettons  found  in 
Europe,  exhibited  some  procured  on  the  Con- 
tinent, struck  by  various  municipal  and  corporate 
bodies  for  public  use.  Mr.  Symons  sent 
particulars  of  a curious  article  of  pottery 
found  at  Hull.  Lady  Simons  forwarded  draw- 
ings of  some  crosses  of  very  early  date  which 
have  been  met  with  at  Lerwick.  They  are 
sepulchral  in  character.  Mr  . Metcalfe  describeda 
remarkable  chest  of  Italian  ’’Ork  which  is  now  pre- 
served in  Sherborne  Castle.  . 'rawings  of  an  early 
Norman  inscribed  tomb,  with  a .’escription,  were 
laid  before  meeting  by  Mr.  C.  Lynam.  It  is  in 
Adderley  Church,  Salop,  where  an  interesting 
and  little-known  monument  of  a priest  exists  in 
the  modern  building.  A paper  was  then  read 
by  Dr.  Fryer,  on  the  discovery  of  manganese 
from  abroad,  which  has  been  found  near  a smelt- 
ing furnace  attached  to  a Roman  building  near 
Cardiff.  The  chairman  read  a paper  on  a list  of 
witnesses,  appended  to  the  records  of  a trial, 
1 176,  relative  to  lands  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  It 
is  of  much  local  interest,  since  the  names  are  123 
in  number.  The  records  form  part  of  Campbell’s 
Chatters,  in  the  British  Museum,  recently  inves- 
tigated by  Mr.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.  A paper 
was  then  read  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Barrett  on  the 
ancient  buildings  on  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  the 
cathedral,  Hoar  Abbey,  and  the  remains  of  Holy 
Cross  being  described  in  detail,  and  their  present 
condition  referred  to.  The  paper  was  illustrated 
by  elaborate  plans  and  drawings  of  the  subjects 
described. 


Surveyorship  Appointment.  — The  Madron 
(Cornwall)  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity have  a;  pointed  Mr.  J.  W'tn.  Trqunson,  of 
I’enzancR,  Surveyor,  and  given  him  instruc- 

tions prepa.  ■ the  necessary  plans,  &c. , for  a 
water  supply  ano  .ewerage  scheme  of  Hea  Moor 
District, 
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3IIustrations. 

TEWKESBURY  ABBEY.* 

HE  major  portion  of  the  present  Abbey 
Church  of  Tewkesbury  dates  from  the 
— ' Norman  foundation  of  Eitzllsmon  in 
10S7,  during  the  abbacy  of  Geraldus.  The 
church  was  consecrated  and  dedicated  to  the 
\irgin  on  November  20,  1123, t having  been 
completed  by  Earl  Robert,  brother  of  Henry  I , 
who  married  Mabel,  daughter  of  FitzIIamon,  and 
thereby  succeeded  to  the  manor  of  Tewkesbury. 
It  consisted  of  a nave  of  nine  bays,  with  aisles,  a 
north  porch,  a lofty  central  tower,  aisleless 
transepts,  with  eastern  apsidal  chapels  and  a 
Presbytery  of  two  bays,  with  a semi-hexagonal 
apse.  The  form  of  the  later  additions  suggest 
the  possibility  of  chapels  projecting  from  the 
ambulatory,  as  at  Norwich  ; but  of  that  there  is 
no  existing  evidence.  The  nave  remains  in  its 
original  state,  with  the  exception  of  later  windows 
and  vaulting,  and  bears  a strong  resemblance  to 
the  nave  of  Gloucester  Cathedral.*  The  central 
tower  also  stands,  forming  one  of  the  finest 
example  in  England  of  its  period.  The  chapel 
eastward  of  the  south  transept  exists,  but  the 
corresponding  chapel  on  the  north  has  been 
destroyed,  to  make  room  for  larger  chapels  at  a 
later  period.  ‘ 

The  second  of  the  three  great  families  rvho 
held  the  Manor  of  Tewkesbury  was  that  of  De 
r^'i  Clare  succeeded  to  the  honor 

of  Gloucester  m 1221,  and  the  Tewkesbury 
Manor  remained  in  the  De  Clare  family  until  the 
death  of  the  tenth  Earl,  Gilbert,  at  the  Battle  of 
Bannockburn,  1314.  The  De  Clare  graves  are 
still  below  the  pavement  of  the  Presbytery, 
arranged  side  by  side  opposite  the  “ Warwick  ” 
chantry.  The  only  stone  remaining  in  the  pave- 
ment IS  the  matrix  of  the  fine  brass  of  Maud  de 


The  senes  of  the  ".Abbeys  of  Great  Britain"  is  con- 
month  with  illustrations  of  (So  VII) 
of  this  and  of  the  three 
^11  *od  Wales,”  “Scotland.” 

and  IrclMd  ) will  be  found  on  p.  i.  ; also  of  the  forth 

wXKffl."  of 

,Vbb.>-  and  iis 

1 See  BttihUr,  December  5,  icji. 


Burgh,  widow  of  Gilbert  (iii.)  de  Clare.  She 
died  1315.  The  graves  were  all  carefully 
examined  during  the  progress  of  the  late 
restoration  {1S75). 

The  only  portion  of  the  Abbey  Church  which 
belongs  to  this  period  is  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  north 
transept.  The  building  originally  extended  the 
full  length  of  the  north  front  of  the  transept,  and 
was  entered  from  it  by  a deeply-moulded  arch, 
the  full  thickness  of  the  Norman  wall,  which  has 
recently  been  opened  out  and  restored.  Unfor- 
tunately, what  might  be  termed  the  nave  of  this 
chapel  has  lieen  destroyed,  but  the  traces  against 
the  transept-wall  show  it  to  have  been  divided 
into  four  equal  bays  and  vaulted.  At  its  north- 
east angle,  incorporated  with  what  now  serves  as 
a buttress,  is  a respond  showing  that  this  portion 
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w:b  arcaded  on  its  north  side.  The  chapel  is  at 
this  point  spanned  by  a fine  pointed  arch,  sub- 
divided, and  having  a centr.al  column.  All  east 
of  this  remains  in  fairly  perfect  condition,  and 
retains  its  vaulting  and  its  wall  arcading  on  the 
north ; the  windows,  however,  being  insertions  of 
Decorated  date.  On  the  south,  almost  at  the 
angle  of  the  Norman  transept,  are  the  remain- 
of  the  pilaster  buttress,  corresponding  to  that 
existing  on  the  north  side,  and  showing  conclu- 
sively that  this  chapel  stood  out  clear  of  any  other 
building,  and  existed  before  the  Norman  Chapel 
of  the  transept  was  destroyed.  Its  use  has, 
we  believe,  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  | 


■ The  present  or  eastern  part  is  known  as  the 
Chapel  of  .St.  Nicholas,  the  destroyed  portion 
that  of  St.  Eustachius.  It  has  been  called  also 
the  Cha]>ler  House  and  the  Lady  Chapel.  At 
Bristol  a chapel  known  as  the  “Elder”  Lady 
Chapel  is  attached  to  the  east  wall  of  the  north 
transept,  and  bears  some  resemblance  in  its 
detail  to  the  one  at  Tewkesbury. 

It  was,  however,  during  the  third  period  of  its 
history  that  the  Abbey  church  underwent  the 
most  considerable  changes.  For  the  hundred 
years  between  1314  and  1414  the  manor  was  held 
by  the  Desj^encers  ; Eleanor  de  Clare,  to  whom 
the  manor  of  Tewkesbury  and  the  honor  of 
Gloucester  came,  having  married  Hugh  le 
Despencer  the  'i'ounger,  created  by  Edward  II. 
Earl  of  Gloucester.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Norman  columns  of  the  presbytery  and  apse,  and 
a portion  of  the  outer  walls  with  their  responds, 
the  whole  of  the  Norman  work  was  removed,  and 
replaced  by  an  elaborate  Decorated  Presbytery 
of  great  beauty.  The  Norman  circular  columns 
were  raised  about  3 ft.  and  richly -moulded 
arches  placed  upon  them,  carrying  a clearstory 
with  triforium  gallery  passing  below  the  window- 
cills,  and  through  the  walls  at  the  angles.  Each 
window  was  of  five  lights,  that  facing  east  having 
a wheel  in  the  head,  and  all  were  filled  with  glass 
of  the  period.  Rich  sedilia  were  placed  in  the 
canted  bay  of  the  apse,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
altar,  and  stone  screens  divided  the  ambulatory 
from  the  series  of  five  semi-octagonal  chaj^els 
which  were  thrown  out  from  it.  Eastward 
projected  a Lady  Cliapel,  now  unfortunately 
destroyed,  and  a chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  James, 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  Norman  chapel, 
eastward  of  the  north  transept ; the  south  wall  of 
the  Early  English  chapel,  already  described,  was 
pulled  down,  and  a Decorated  arch  put  in  its 
place,  thereby  throwing  it  into  the  later  work,': 
The  presbytery  was  vaulted,  and  also  the  nave 
and  transepts. 

The  Perpendicular  period  is  represented  by  the 
remains  of  the  cloisters,  the  doorway  to  them 
from  the  nave,  two  or  three  of  the  monuments 
and  chantries,  and  the  tracery  of  the  great  west 
window.  Additions  of  a still  later  period 
include  the  angle  buttresses  north-west  and  south- 
west of  the  transept,  the  west  doorway  and  ‘ 
flying  buttresses  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  at  , 
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the  north-east  angle  of  the  Early  English  chapel, 
and  at  the  eastern  angles  of  the  clearstory  of  the 
choir. 

Between  1875  and  1879  the  building  under- 
went a thorough  restoration  by  the  late  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  sundry 
additions  have  been  made.  The  most  noticeable 
are  the  pavement  and  steps  of  the  sanctuary,  the 
modern  stalls  (with  the  old  Decorated  backs 
incorporated),  a pulpit  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave,  the  font  (the  stem  of  Decorated  date  reused) 
raised  on  four  steps,  placed  opposite  the  north 
porch  against  the  south  arcade,  ami  the  wooden 
screen  quite  recently  erected  between  the  western 
tower  piers  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott.  , 

The  ground  -plan  given  in  the  present  issue  has 
been  brought  up  to  date,  and  shows  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  fittings,  and  the  Early  English  I 
arch  opened  in  the  north  wall  of  the  transept. 

In  addition  to  the  general  character  and  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  building  already  described, 
the  following  points  may  be  noted.  The  nave. — 
The  west  front,  a well-known  one  from  its  fine 
Norman  arch  of  seven  orders  (six  of  which  project  i 
clear  of  the  Perpendicular  wall  inserted),  is 
flanked  by  Norman  turrets  rising  two  stages  above  | 
the  roof,  and  crowned  with  small  spires  circular 
on  plan  (an  illustration  of  this  front,  from  a 1 
drawing  by  the  Editor,  was  published  in  the  1 
Builder  of  Jan.  3,  1S85).  The  aisle  windows  I 
are  like  the  others  in  the  nave  insertions ' 
of  Decorated  date.  Against  the  south  wall 
are  traces  of  the  walls  of  the  “outer  parlour,” 
and  a doorway,  now  blocked  up,  which  led , 
to  it  from  the  south  aisle.  A portion  of  a i 
Norman  return  wall  still  exists,  showing  that  the 
Perpendicular  cloister  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  , 
Norman  church.  The  cloisters  themselves  were  ‘ 
of  very  rich  Perpendicular  w’ork,  with  elaborate 
vaulting,  as  at  Gloucester  Cathedral.  One  of 
the  jambs  of  the  Norman  cloister  door  remains 
inside,  just  west  of  the  Perpendicular  one  (this 
is  shown  in  a view  published  in  the  Builder, 
December  iS,  1S86,  which  .also  includes  the 
monument  eastward,  known  as  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset).  In  the  nave  the  chief  points  are 
the  late  arch  inserted  in  the  westernmost  bay  of 
the  north  arcade,  a recess  (perhaps  for  a stoup) 
in  the  west  face  of  the  column  opposite  the  north 
porch,  and  the  traces  of  the  rood-loft  and  frescoes 


on  the  second  columns  westward  of  the  crossing. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a tomb 
ascribed  to  Lord  Wenlock,  but  considered  by  Mr. 
Hartshorne,  from  a study  of  the  costume,  to  be 
that  of  Sir  John  de  Lugtburg.  On  the  south 
side  are  the  “ Somerset  ” tomb  and  cloister  door- 
way already  noticed. 

Both  transepts  are  very  plain  Norman,  with 
later  Decorated  vaulting.  In  the  north  transept 
is  the  fine  Early  Engli-h  doorway  which  led  to 
the  chapel  on  the  north,  and  in  the  south 
transept  is  a Perpendicular  recess  in  the  west 
wall,  and  the  apsidal  Norman  chapel  on  the  east 
side,  now  used  for  morning  services. 

The  stalls  are  arranged  under  the  tower.  In 
the  centre  of  the  floor  is  a brass  plate  marking 
the  supposed  site  of  the  grav'e  of  Prince  Edward 
of  Wales,  killed  in  1471.  The  backs  of  the 
stalls,  which  are  twenty-four  in  number,  twelve 
on  each  side,  are  ancient,  of  Late  Decorated  date. 

Set  between  the  columns  of  the  presbytery  is  a 
fine  series  of  chantries.  In  the  western  bay,  on 
the  north  side,  is  the  well-known  “Warwick” 
chantry,  erected  by  Countess  Isabel  Despencer 
in  memory  of  her  first  husband,  Richard 
Beauchamp,  killed  in  France,  1421.  It  is  of 
elaborate  Late  Perpendicular  work,  full  of 
delicate  detail,  the  western  portion  divided  into 
two  storeys,  the  lower  one  supported  on  slender 
shafts  carrying  an  elaborate  fan-vault.  Between 
the  sills  and  plinth  are  angels  holding  shields, 
now  defaced. 

In  the  next  bay  is  the  “ Founders’  Chapel,”  so 
called  from  the  remains  of  Robert  FitzIIamon 
having  been  interred  here,  and  the  shrine  built 
over  them  by  Abbot  Parker,  in  1397.  Before 
this  the  body  lay  buried  in  the  Chapter  House. 

Next  in  order  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  Hugh  Despencer 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Montacute,  who  after- 
wards married  Sir  Guy  de  Bryan.  His  monument 
stands  opposite,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Margaret.  Both  these  monuments  have 
elaborate  canopies. 

On  the  south  side  the  western  bay  is  occupied 
by  a screen.  In  the  next  bay  is  the  Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Edward  Despencer,  K.G.,  by  his  wife.  Lady 
Elizabeth.  A curious  kneeling  effigy  of  the 
deceased  surmounts  the  chantry. 

The  ambulator}’  is  interesting  from  the  fact 


that  a good  deal  of  the  Norman  walling  has  been 
left.  Two  responds  remain  on  the  north  and 
one  on  the  south.  Between  it  and  the  Chapel  of 
St.  James  is  a portion  of  one  of  the  stone 
Decorated  screens,  already  alluded  to,  with 
delicate  tracery  in  low  relief,  and  the  arms  of 
the  Despencer  introduced,  and  the  upper  part  of 
open  reticulated  tracery.  Another  screen  of  the 
same  date  separates  the  ambulatory  from  St. 
Margaret’s  Chapel,  and  the  curious  monument 
(later  in  date,  however),  of  Abbot  Wakeman,  with 
its  cadaver,  was  once  undoubtedly  furnished  with 
a screen  also.  In  the  chapel  between  that  of  St. 
Faith  and  the  vestry  is  the  monument  of  Abbot 
Cheltenham,  much  mutilated.  West  of  this  is  a 
fine  Decorated  tomb*  without  inscription,  how- 
ever. Further  west  are  two  earlier  monuments, 
that  of  Abbot  Allan  being  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

There  are  two  recessed  tombs  behind  the 
sedilia,  one  of  which  is  attributed  to  Abbot  John 
Coles. 

The  vaulting  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
church  is  particularly  beautiful,  and  the  carved 
bosses  are  rich  in  figure  - subjects.  A large 
number  of  recesses  remain  in  the  walls  of  the 
chapels.  One  or  two  are  obviously  piscinx, 
others  are  aumbreys.  They  are  shown  on  the 
plan. 

The  destroyed  Lady  Chapel  communicated 
with  the  church  by  a fine  moulded  arch.  Thi.s, 
however,  has  been  blocked  up,  and  a modern 
window  pierces  the  wall. 

Throughout  the  building  is  a good  deal  of 
colour  decoration.  A diaper  pattern  appears  at 
the  back  of  the  sedilia,  several  of  the  monuments 
retain  their  colouring  to  a large  extent,  and  there 
are  traces  of  fresco  on  the  west  face  of  the  nave 
columns  at  the  rood-screen.  Besides  this  is  the 
beautiful  fourteenth-century  glass  still  remaining 
in  the  clearstory  windows  of  the  presbytery. 

A Utile  distance  west  of  the  church  is  the 
“Abbey  House,”  now  part  of  Ihe  rectory,  an 
elegant  fragment  of  Perpendicular  work. 

Still  further  west  is  the  gatehouse,  also  of 
Perpendicular  date. 

One  of  the  most  striking  views  of  the  church  is 
from  the  private  garden  on  the  east  side.  An 
illustration  of  this  was  given  in  the  Builder  of 
January  29,  1SS7. 

REREDOS,  ST.  NICHOLAS,  BLUNDELL- 
SANDS. 

The  triptych  illustrated  was  given  by  Sir 
William  Forwood  in  memory  of  his  daughter. 

It  was  designed  to  form  part  of  a composition 
in  connexion  with  three  large  windows  of  the 
apse,  two  of  which  have  been  e.xccuted  by  Messrs. 
Powell,  of  Whitefriars. 

The  work  was  carried  out  (in  oak)  by  Messrs. 
Norbury  S:  Paterson,  of  Liverpool,  from  the 
design  of  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe. 

PULPIT,  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH,  GREAT 
P(IRTL.\ND.STREET. 

Thi.s  pulpit  was  completed  and  dedicated  in 
1892,  the  cost  of  the  work  being  defrayed  by 
members  of  the  congregation.  It  is  of  hexagonal 
form,  and  one  side  being  occupied  by  the  entrance, 
there  remain  five  solid  sides,  each  of  which 
displays  between  the  pilasters  an  intarsia  panel 
with  a cartouche  bearing  one  of  the  five  sacred 
names,  the  initials  of  which  make  the  word  IXttVS. 
This  symbolism  is  further  borne  out  by  the 
dolphins,  which  form  part  of  the  intarsia  decora- 
tion. The  work  generally  is  of  oak  fumigated 
and  brought  to  a dull  polish  ; the  inlaid  panels 
are  of  walnut  and  box,  with  a slip  of  ebony  in 
the  frame. 

The  design  is  by  Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse, 
A.R.I.B.A.  (A.  Waterhouse  & Son),  and  the 
whole  of  the  construction  was  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Shuflrey  i.\:  Co.,  of  Welbeck-street. 


WINDOW,  OLDBURY  CHURCH,  SALOP. 

The  illustration  is  from  the  design  exhibited  in 
the  last  Royal  Academy.  The  window  is  one  of 
a series  which  fills  the  church.  The  treatment  is 
exceedingly  light,  the  whole  subject  being  almost 
entirely  composed  of  various  tints  of  white  glass, 
with  here  and  there  a spot  of  colour,  giving  an 
effect  of  peculiar  delicacy.  The  work  has 
been  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Alfred  0. 
Hemming,  of  London. 


DESIGN  FOR  STAINED  GLASS. 
The  design  for  stained  glass  of  which  we  give 
an  illustration  this  week  is  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Newman, 

* See  Builder,  December  18,  1S86. 
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and  was  his  only  contribution  to  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  this  year.  Conceived  in  a 
Late  Medieval  spirit,  it  is  treated  in  grisaille, 
enriched  with  golden  tones,  colour  being  sparingly 
introduced  into  a simple  border.  The  figures  of 
Adam  and  Eve  relieve  in  delicate  flesh  tints  and 
stain  from  the  cold  grey  of  the  Tree  of  Know- 
ledge, in  which  they,  with  the  serpent,  appear  to 
be  enmeshed.  The  surrounding  tabernacle  work, 
with  the  weeping  angels,  is  of  a warmer  tone  of 
white,  a gradation  to  the  fuller  colour  of  the 
border. 

The  design  was  intended  for  a library  window, 
the  legend  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  (with  the 
tree  springing  from  a human  head)  constituting, 
we  presume,  a kind  of  symbolical  warning  against 
the  abuse  of  book-learning. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL 
ENGINEERS  AT  MIDDLESBROUGH. 


The  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers  held  a Northern  Counties  district 
meeting  at  Middlesbrough  on  the  22nd  ult. 
Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  C.E.,  of  Manchester,  pre- 
sided, and  there  was  a large  attendance  of  North 
Country  members. 

The  sad  death  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Latham,  Borough 
Surveyor  of  Middlesbrough,  on  the  eve  of  the 
meeting,  exercised  a depressing  influence  upon 
the  proceedings,  but  the  whole  of  the  arrange- 
ments having  been  completed,  and  the  members 
arriving  in  Middlesbrough  before  the  news  was 
generally  known,  made  it  impossible  to  postpone 
the  meeting  to  a more  opportune  occasion. 

The  President  having  taken  the  chair,  expressed 
deep  regret  at  the  deplorable  circumstances  under 
which  they  had  met  together.  He  moved  “ that 
the  Association  wish  to  convey  their  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Latham  and  family  in  their 
great  bereavement  in  the  loss  of  Mr.  E.  D. 
Latham,  Borough  Engineer  of  Middlesbrough, 
who  was  a Member  of  this  Association.” 

Mr.  T.  \V.  Stainthorpe,  Eston,  who  seconded, 
remarked  that  Mr.  Latham  was  an  eminent  man 
in  his  professiou,  and  belonged  to  an  eminent 
engineering  family. 

The  vole  of  condolence  was  adopted  with 
unanimity. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thorrold,  of  North 
Ormeston,  Mr.  Howeroft,  of  Redcar,  was 
unanimously  re-elected  Hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Northern  Counties  district. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Stainthorpe,  Surveyor  to  the  Eston 
Local  Board,  read  a paper  descriptive  of  the 
floating  hospital  belonging  to  the  Tees  Port  Sani- 
tary Authority.  He  said  the  Authority  was 
constituted  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
January,  18S6,  and  consisted  of  17  members 
selected  from  the  following  Riparian  Autho- 
rities, viz.  Middlesbrough,  7 ; Stockton,  3 ; 
Eston,  2 ; Thornaby,  2 ; Stockton  (Rural),  2 ; 
and  Normanby,  i.  The  special  function  of  the 
Authority  is  to  inspect  every  ship  which  comes 
into  the  Tees,  and  to  see  that  all  sanitary 
defects  are  promptly  remedied,  as  well  as 
to  deal  with  all  cases  of  infectious  disease 
which  may  be  found  among  the  crews.  The 
number  of  seamen  entering  the  river  is  Oo.ooo  a 
year.  From  the  time  the  authority  was  con- 
stituted until  the  autumn  of  1892  the  only 
provision  they  possessed  was  the  hulk  of  an  old 
brig,  with  six  beds,  moored  in  the  river  near 
Newport ; and  since  then  eight  cottages  at  Seaton 
Snook  had  been  used  as  a temporary  hospital. 
Upon  the  advice  of  Dr.  Malcolmson  the  Port 
Sanitary  Authority  decided  to  provide  a suitable 
hospital  for  the  River  Tees,  and  Mr.  \V.  G.  Laws, 
City  Engineer  of  Newcaslle-on-Tyne,  was  called 
in  as  Engineer.  Mr.  Laws  advised  the  erection 
of  a floating  hospital,  moored  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  about  half-a-mile  below  Eston 
Jetty,  .and  the  recommendation  was  accepted 
by  the  Authority,  and  the  contract  given  to 
Messrs.  Head,  Wrightson  i\;  Co.,  of  Thornaby- 
on-Tees.  The  berth  was  dredged  from  the 
sides,  and  a crescent-shaped  breakwater  con- 
structed of  slag  to  protect  the  hospital  from  the 
fierce  gales  which  occasionally  blow  from  the  north 
and  north-east.  The  float,  on  which  the  hospital 
buildings  have  been  erected,  consists  of  ten 
cylinders  86  ft.  6 in.  long  by  6 ft.  in  diameter. 
The  plates  are  of  4 in.  wrought  iron  of  the  best 
ship  quality,  jointed  and  single  rivelted,  with  ij-in. 
rivets,  2.{-in.  pitch  and  caulked,  so  as  to  be  per- 
fectly watertight.  No.  9 rolled  steel  girders,  each 
I40i  ft.  long  by  12  in.  deep,  connect  the  cylinders 
being  fixed  on  curved  saddles  which  rest  upon 
and  are  rivetted  thereto.  The  cylinders  are 
fixed  14  ft.  6 in.  from  centre  to  centre.  To 
ensure  perfect  rigidity  of  the  float  three  large 


beams  are  fixed  at  right-angles  to  and  under  the 
cj'linders,  for  the  full  length  of  the  float.  Access 
to  each  cylinder  is  obtained  by  means  of  two 
watertight  manhole  covers.  The  height  of  the 
deck  above  the  water-level  is  4 ft.,  and  a sloping 
gangway  leads  to  a broad  landing  which  is  level 
with  the  deck  of  the  steam-launch  belonging  to 
the  Authority,  so  that  easy  access  is  secured 
between  the  launch  and  the  deck.  The 

moorings  consist  of  wrought  - iron  cables 
fixed  to  heavy  piles  driven  into  the 
bed  of  the  river.  The  buildings  erected 

upon  the  float  consist  of  two  ward  blocks  and  a 
large  administrative  midway  between  them. 
Immediately  behind  the  administrative  block  are 
the  laundry,  mortuary,  and  destructor.  The 
ward-blocks  are  each  68  ft.  long  and  24  ft.  wide. 
No.  I block  consists  of  one  small  and  one 
large  ward.  The  former  contains  two  beds,  and 
will  be  used  as  the  receiving  or  isolation  ward, 
where  patients  will  be  kept  until  their  cases  are 
properly  “diagnosed.  The  large  ward  contains 
eight  beds.  Between  the  wards  are  placed  the 
nurses’  room  and  the  bath-room,  No.  2 
block  consists  of  a small  ward  containing 
four  beds,  and  a larger  ward  containing 
six  beds,  with  similar  accommodation 
for  nurses,  &c.  The  Administrative  block,  58  ft. 
by  30  ft.,  consists  of  matron's  room  (which  will 
also  be  used  as  the  dining-room),  kitchen, 
scullery,  larder,  stores,  medical  officers’  room, 
and  four  double-bedded  rooms  for  the  matron, 
day  and  night  nurses,  and  servants.  The  laundrj’ 
has  been  fitted  by  Messrs.  Bratlford  & Co.,  of 
Salford;  and  the  destructor  for  destroying  infected 
bedding,  clothes,  and  refuse  has  been  su])plied 
by  Messrs.  Goddard,  Massey,  & Warner,  of 
Nottingham.  The  whole  of  the  interior  walls 
in  the  ward  blocks  are  lined  with  3-in. 
pitch-pine  boards,  and  the  Administrative  block 
with  V'jointed  Redwood  boards.  The  whole 
of  the  windows  are  provided  with  shutters — 
a provision  insisted  upon  by  the  Tees  Con- 
servancy Commissioners  on  account  of  the 
lighting  and  navigation  of  the  river.  The 
heating  of  the  wards  is  by  means  of  Musgrave's 
Ulster  stoves,  and  the  temperature  can  be  easily 
regulated.  Special  precautions  have  been  taken 
to  prevent  fire  from  the  flue-pipes  passing  through 
the  ceilings  and  roofs  by  means  of  light  steel  and 
cast-iron  saddles.  The  fresh  water  supply  is 
obtained  from  a 300  gallon  cistern  fixed  in  the 
roof  of  each  block.  It  is  proposed  to  convey  the 
fresh  water  down  the  river  in  a proper  water-boat, 
and  pump  it  therefrom  into  the  cisterns.  Great 
care  has  been  taken  to  secure  thorough  ventilation 
in  the  wards.  This  is  secured  by  means  of 
double  - hung  sashes,  the  upper  portion  of 
the  window  being  fitted  with  a swing-sash 
opening  inwards.  Immediately  under  the  head 
of  each  bed,  and  level  with  the  floor,  is  fixed  one 
of  Kite’s  fresh  air  inlet  ventilators.  The  vitiated 
air  is  removed  by  ventilating  shafts  carried  through 
thereof.  The  total  cubical  area  in  the  wards  is 
38,246  ft.,  and  the  superficial  area  2,574  ft.  This 
gives  an  avenige  of  1,912  cubical  feet,  and  128 
superficial  feet  per  patient,  which  is  slightly  less 
than  the  Ix)cal  Government  Board's  requirements 
for  fever  hospitals  built  on  land.  The  total  cost 
of  the  hospital  has  been  10,000/.,  of  which  3,000/. 
is  cost  of  dredging  for  berth  and  7,000/.  erection 
of  float  and  iDuildings.  Mr.  Stainthorpe  acted 
jointly  with  Mr.  Laws  as  Engineer  to  the  Autho- 
rity, and  also  as  reridenl  engineer  during  the 
construction  of  the  hospital. 

The  members  were  entertained  to  lunche.^n  at 
the  Wellington  Hotel  by  Mr.  Laws,  and  subse- 
quently proceeded  on  board  the  steam-launch 
Osprey  to  the  Floating  Hospital,  which  was  in- 
spected, and  the  various  details  explained  by  Mr. 
Laws  and  Mr.  Stainthorpe,  the  joint  engineers. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  inspection  the  paper 
was  discussed  in  the  large  ward  of  No.  i block. 

Dr.  Malcolmson,  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Middlesbrough,  said  he  believed  the  whole  Tees 
district  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Laws  and  Mr.  Stain- 
thorpe for  providing  one  of  the  best  hospitals  in 
the  Kingdom.  In  fact,  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  another  port  hospital  like  that  in  the  world. 
The  hospital  had  cost  a great  deal  of  money,  but 
it  was  well  expended  if  it  secured  them  against 
the  importation  of  disease. 

The  I’resident  congratulated  Mr.  Laws  and 
Mr.  Stainthorpe  upon  the  very  admirable  structure 
they  had  erected. 

Mr.  Brown,  West  Hartlepool,  criticised  various 
details  in  the  construction,  more  particularly  as 
to  the  ventilation  of  the  wards  immediately  under 
j the  beds  of  the  patients. 

I Mr.  Laws  explained  that  in  the  ventilation  of 
the  wards  they  had  tried  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
' the  medical  officer  ; and  Mr.  Stainthorpe  said 


that  the  ventilation  was  originally  designed  on  the  I 
lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Brown,  but  the  Local  ' 
Government  Board  objected  to  that  method. 

After  a question  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Nolan, 
Grangetown,  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead, 
which  the  I’resident  ruled  as  outside  the  limits  of 
discussion,  a hearty  vole  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Stainthorpe  for  his  paper,  and  was  suitably 
acknowledged  by  that  gentleman. 

Prior  to  leaving  the  Council  Chamber  the 
members  discussed  the  important  paper  by  Mr. 
Laws,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  the  methods 
adopted  for  sterilising  cholera  dejecta,  read  at 
the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  in 
London. 

The  President  expressed  satisfaction  at  the 
great  advance  made  in  sanitation,  as  evidenced^ 
by  the  scientific  arrangements  made  at  New- 
castle to  prevent  the  spread  of  cholera. 

Mr.  Spencer,  Tynemouth,  said  the  greatest 
problem  they  had  to  solve  with  respect  to 
infectious  disease  was  the  provision  of  something 
simple,  inexpensive,  and  temporary  in  its  nature, 

10  meet  recurring  epidemics.  Mr.  Laws’  paper  I 
was  imiiortant  because  it  described  a method  I 
simple,  convenient,  cheap,  and  easily  handled.  j 

Mr.  Laws,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  said  the  cost 
of  a sterilising  pot,  charged  ready  for  action,  j 
was  30/.  The  lime  of  closing  the  lid,  turning  * 
on  the  steam,  and  ejecting  the  sterilised  sewage  ! 
was  not  more  than  five  minutes,  and  the  pot  was 
left  quite  clean  for  the  next  charge. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Laws 
for  his  paper. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  was  held  at  the  County  Hall,  Spring 
Gardens,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  Sir  John  Hutton, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

The  Council  as  Contractors. — A long  report 
was  submitted  by  the  Works  Committee,  giving 
farther  accounts  for  works  as  audited  by  the 
comjdroller.  In  all  there  were  thirty-two  works 
mentioned,  seventeen  of  which  have  already  been 
reported  on.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  seventeen 
works  was  stated  to  be  27,286/.  14s.  id.,  and  the 
actual  cost  24,965/.  13;.  iid.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  whole  of  the  works  was  stated 
to  be  66,061/.  19s.  2d.,  and  the  actual  cost 
63,045/.  i8s.  5d.  In  a few  cases  the  figures 
had  not  been  completely  examined  by  the 
comptroller,  but  he  had  reported  that  they  were 
not  likely  to  be  materially  altered.  The  most 
important  work  was  that  of  the  New  Cross  I- ire 
Brigade  Station,  where  the  estimated  cost  was 
15,801/.  i6s.  7d,,  and  the  actual  cost  18,785/. 
83.  8d.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  the 
Hackney  to  Holloway  main  relief  sewer  was 
put  at  8,050/.  14s,  8d.,  against  an  estimated 
cost  of  12,672/.  12s.  5d.  The  report  stated 
that  the  works  in  which  the  actual  cost  was 
below  the  estimated  cost  required  but  little 
comment.  Where  the  quality  of  the  work  did 
not  enter  into  consideration,  or  when  it  could 
not  vary  much,  such  as  the  excavation,  brick- 
work, ic.,  in  a sewer,  the  cost  of  the  work 
compared  most  favourably  with  the  cost  of  that 
undertaken  by  a contractor.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  architectural  work,  where  the  cost  had  e.\- 
ceeded  the  estimate,  the  Committee  claimed  for 
their  work  a quality  which  was  only  comparable 
with  that  executed  by  builders  of  the  highest 
class,  who  rarely,  if  ever,  undertook  work 
at  competitive  prices.  Their  manager  stated 
that  in  his  estimates  he  assumed  the 
work  required  would  be  of  the  ordinary 
quality,  whereas  the  highest  class  had  been 
demanded  from  him.  As  they  had  no  stock  of 
seasoned  limber  ihe)^  had  to  purchase  at  a high 
price.  For  some  time  until  they  could  erect 
machinery  their  joinery  was  made  by  hand.  A 
number  of  foremen  were  engaged  with  high-class 
testimonials ; a few  of  them  had  been  unsatis- 
factory, and  tlioiigh  they  had  been  discharged 
they  had  naturally  suffered  through  having  no 
tried  staff  with  which  to  commence.  A numl>er 
of  instances  had  arisen  where  a contractor  no 
doubt  would  have  made  l.irge  extra  claims  ; but, 


of  course,  no  such  question  could  arise  between 
— ♦>>«  r'^iin/'ii  At  New  Cross  l ire 


committees  of  the  Council. 

Brigade  Station  they  were  delayed  nearly  three 
months  waiting  for  drawings  of  the  ironwork, 
with  the  result  that  part  of  the  brickwork  was 
carried  up  piecemeal,  and  the  rest  had  to  be 
executed  in  the  winter  instead  of  in  the  summer. 
Their  manager  estimated  that  a loss  of  over  500/. 
had  occurred  that  way. 

Mr.  WestacoU  moved  as  an  amendment  that 
the  report  be  not  received. 
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Mr.  Remnant  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Thornton  opened  the  debate,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  admitted  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  not  done  all  they  expected,  but  they 
had  had  to  contend  against  enormous  difficulties, 
and,  all  things  considered,  the  Committee  had 
Idone  very  well. 

1 Lieutenant-Colonel  Ford  denied  that  there  was 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Moderate  Party  to 
smash  the  Works  Committee,  as  had  been  alleged, 
hut  they  did  desire  information.  He  thought 
that  the  date  should  be  given  when  a work  was 
commenced  and  when  it  was  finished,  for  that 
was  a material  point. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  who  defended  the  Committee, 
said  he  thought  that  a sum,  say  100.000/.,  should 
be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  Committee,  and  that 
[they  should  be  allowed  to  work  on  it. 

I Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  in  the  course  of  a long 
Idefence  of  the  Committee,  said  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  work  was  66,142/.,  and  the  actual  cost 
63,045/.,  a saving  of  3, coo/,  and  yet  at  the  end  ol 
the  year  the  policy  of  the  Committee  was  said  not 
to  be  a success,  although  there  had  been  a saving 
of  4 per  cent,  all  round  under  all  the  difficulties 
which  had  surrounded  them.  There  had  not  been 
a single  complaint  of  the  work  ; if  anything  it  was 
done  too  well.  Their  men  refused  to  “ scamp  ” 
work.  He  admitted  that  the  Works  Committee 
would  never  be  able  to  make  much  profit,  and  if 
the  architect  subjected  it  to  petty  restrictions  it 
would  be  a failure.  They  paid  trade  union  wages, 
and  the  work  was  done  better  than  it  used  to  be. 
They  were  harassed  by  the  demands  of  the  archi- 
tect’s department  ostensibly  for  information. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  rose  to  a ooint  of  order,  and 
said  if  the  architect  was  to  be  attacked  he  should 
think  he  should  be  present. 

The  Chairman  said  he  did  not  recognise  it  as 
an  attack. 

Mr.  Burns  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  report 
of  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee.* 
He  said  that  the  day  of  the  middleman  was 
over ; and  if  they  Avanted  good  work  they  must 
have  direct  labour.  That  they  had  employed, 
and  if  there  had  been  a loss  of  4 per  cent,  on 
every  job  instead  of  a gain,  it  would  be  justifiable 
in  the  face  of  the  high  wages  they  had  paid  and 
the  good  work  done. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  said  that  those  who  represented 
the  Works  Committee  felt  extremely  uncomfort- 
able if  anything  in  the  way  of  criticism  was 
levelled  at  them.  Mr.  Burns  had  stated  that  a 
contractor  would  be  pleased  to  get  a profit  of 
4 per  cent.,  but  he  doubted  that  statement,  for 
looking  at  the  risks  they  ran  he  thought  that 
10  to  15  per  cent,  was  more  what  they  looked 
for.  The  Council  expected  the  Works  Com- 
mittee to  get  a profit  of  5 per  cent,  on  the  works, 
but  from  facts  he  had  in  his  mind  he  feared  the 
result  would  be  different.  As  a member  of  the 
Housing  Committee  he  could  not  say  there  had 
been  a saving  in  the  work  done  for  that  Com- 
mittee. He  thought  if  they  could  not  do  better 
they  should  give  it  up. 

Messrs.  Arthur  Arnold,  Cohen,  M.P.,  Lemon, 
and  H.  Ward  (chairman  of  the  Committee), 
having  spoken,  the  amendment  was  put  and 
declared  lost. 

Mr.  Lemon  then  moved  that  the  following  words 
be  added  to  the  recommendation: — “And  also 
provide  that  in  carrying  out  any  work  the  Works 
Committee  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  exceed  the 
estimated  amount  of  the  cost  except  after  a vote 
of  the  Council  taken  upon  a recommendation 
submitted  by  the  Comniittee  for  which  the  work 
is  being  carried  out  approving  the  additional 
expenditure.”  Pie  thought  that  if  business  was 
to  proceed  on  sa'’e  lines  an  account  should  be 
kept  of  how  they  were  going  on.  The  present 
unsatisfactory  way  of  doing  business  ought  to  be 
altered,  and  he  asked  them  to  carry  his  recommen- 
dation. 

Mr.  Campbell  seconded  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Ward  said  that  if  the  mover  and  seconder 
were  practical  men  they  would  not  have  moved 
the  amendment.  It  was  impossible  to  stop  .a 
work  three-fourths  finished  and  s.ay  how  much  it 
cost. 

Colonel  Rotton  said  that  in  the  P'ire  Brigade 
Committee  from  April  i,  1891,  to  March  31,  1S92, 
the  estimate  for  small  jobs  was  2,751/.,  and  the 
actual  amount  paid  was  2,672/.  In  that  year  the 
work  was  done  by  contractors.  P'rom  April  i, 
1S92,  to  March  31,  1893,  the  estimated  cost  for 
small  jobs  was  6,262/.,  and  the  actual  amount 
paid  6,897/.  year  part  was  done  by  con- 

tractors and  part  by  the  Works  Committee.  From 
April  I,  1893,  to  March  31,  1894,  the  estimate 
for  jobbing  work  was  6,172/.,  and  the  actual 


* See  ihe  Builder  for  Nov,  17,  page  356. 


cost  9,758/.  In  that  year  the  whole  of  the  work 
was  done  by  the  Works  Committee.  If  any 
member  had  any  charge  to  make  against  the 
architect  or  other  officers,  they  should  have  the 
courage  to  put  them  in  plain  language. 

Mr.  Antrobus  opposed  the  amendment,  as  he 
thought  it  was  not  practicable. 

The  amendment  was  lost  by  a large  majority. 

Mr.  Westacott  then  moved  that  the  following 
words  be  added  And  also  provide  that  each 
Committee,  on  whose  recommendation  any  work 
shall  be  given  to  the  Works  Committee,  shall,  in 
the  event  of  the  estimate  being  exceeded,  report 
the  same  to  the  Council,  with  particulars  of  the 
amount  by  which  it  has  been  exceeded,  and  the 
reason  thereof,  so  that  the  Council  may  liave 
the  whole  facts  before  them.” 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  lost. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  said  that  he  had  intended  to 
move  an  amendment  on  the  discussion  of  the 
Parks  Committee  Report,  but  as  it  applied  to  the 
Works  Committee  it  would  be  as  well  to  move  it 
now.  He  would  move: — “That  in  view  of  the 
facts  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Parks  and  Open 
Spaces  Committee  it  is  desirable  a profit  and  loss 
account  on  works  executed  by  the  Works  Com- 
mittee should  be  forthwith  established  by  the 
Council,  fed  when  occasion  requires  out  of  the 
Consolidated  P’und,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee  to  consider  and  report  as  to 
the  establishment  of  such  an  account.” 

Mr.  Fardell,  in  seconding  the  amendment,  said 
he  could  see  no  valid  objection  to  it. 

After  further  discussion  the  amendment  was 
lost,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
was  agreed  to. 

The  adjourned  Report  of  the  Parks  and  Open 
Spaces  Committee  regarding  the  excessive  cost 
of  works  undertaken  by  the  Works  Committee 
was  brought  up.  It  was  given  in  exlenso  in  out 
issue  of  the  17th  ult.  The  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  was  agreed  to. 

York  Water  - gale. — The  Parks  Committee 
reported  ; — 

“The  Council  will  remember  that  under  the 
London  Open  Spaces  Act,  1893,  the  York  Water- 
gate and  the  strip  of  land  bounding  the  Victoria- 
embankment  Gardens  to  the  north  of  the  gate  were 
transferred  to  the  Council.  We  have  carelully  con- 
sidered the  question  of  dealing  with  this  piece  of 
land  and  the  gate  itself,  having  due  regard  to  the 
desirableness  of  retaining  so  far  as  possible  the 
gate  in  its  present  position,  and  at  the  same  time 
making  the  interesting  structure  not  altogether  pur- 
poseless. The  scheme  which  we  now  recommend  to 
the  Council  for  adoption  provides  for  new  entrances 
being  formed  to  the  gardens  from  Buckingham- 
screet  and  York  Building,  the  entrance  in  the 
latter  case  being  through  the  water-gate.  To 
enable  this  to  be  done  with  the  gate  at  its  present 
level,  steps  would  have  to  be  made  leading  to  the 
gardens  trom  the  street.  The  approach  to  the  gate 
from  the  gardens  would  be  by  two  dights  of  stone  steps 
meeting  before  thegate.  This  arrangement  of  stone 
steps  and  retaining  walls  will  add  considerably  to 
the  effect  of  the  gate  by  breaking  up  the  area  of  grass 
in  the  foreground.  The  strip  of  land  now  outside 
the  gardens  will  be  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
so  as  to  take  off  the  bare  appearance  of  the  wall  on 
the  north  side.  A sum  of  500/.  is  included  in  the 
estimates  for  the  work,  and  the  Finance  Committee 
have  arranged  for  the  payment  of  the  balance  out  of 
the  contingency  fund." 

The  Committee  concluded  their  report  with  a 
recommendation  that  they  be  authorised  to 
expend  650/.  dealing  with  the  York  Water-gate. 
The  recommendation  Avas  agreed  to  without 
debate. 

Reg2ilatioiis  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
iSg^. — The  adjourned  report  of  the  Building  Act 
Committee  consisted  of  a number  of  regulations 
and  standing  orders  having  reference  to  applica- 
tions for  sanction  or  consent  under  the  various 
Metropolitan  Building  and  Management  Acts 
which  had  been  made  over  again  Avith  particular 
reference  to  the  new  Act. 

Notice  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Goodman  of  the 
following  anAendment  on  recommendation  (/<), 
(Part  IX. — Dangerous  and  Neglected  Structures) : 
— “That  the  following  be  inserted  after  Clause  2 — 
‘ In  tlie  event  of  the  District  Surveyor  finding 
that  in  his  opinion  the  structure  is  not  in  a 
dangerous  state,  and  if  it  appear  to  him  that  the 
complaint  relates  to  a question  of  repair  only,  he 
is  to  state  that  fact  in  his  certificate.’” 

The  amendment,  however,  was  lost,  after  a 
brief  discussion,  and  the  report  was  adopted. 


The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday. 

Appointment  0/  a River  Cormnittee. — On  the 
recommendation  of  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee, it  was  resolved  that  a standing  committee 


should  be  appointed  to  deal  Avith  all  questions 
connected  Avith  the  conservancy  of  the  rivers 
Thames  and  Lea,  and  that  it  should  consist  of  the 
six  representatives  of  the  Council  on  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Board,  the  representatives  of  the 
Council  on  the  Lea  Conservancy  Board,  and  five 
other  members. 

Tumulus  at  Parliament  Hill. — Amongst  the 
subjects  dealt  with  in  the  report  of  the  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  Committee  was  that  of  the  recent 
exploration  of  the  barrow  on  Parliament  Hill, 
popularly  known  as  “ Boadicea’s  Tomb.”  The 
conclusions  which  Mr.  C.  II.  Read,  F.S.A.,  of 
the  British  Museum,  who  superintended  the 
opening  of  the  tumulus,  arrived  at  were  : — “ (a) 
That  it  is  without  question  an  artificial  mound, 
raised  at  a spot  where  there  was  originally  a 
slight  rise  in  the  ground.  {!>)  That  a great 
quantity  of  additional  material  was  added  to  it, 
chiefly  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides,  and 
probably  within  the  last  two  centuries,  (r)  That 
the  tumulus  has  not  been  opened  before.  (</) 
That  it  is  very  probably  an  ancient  British  burial- 
mound  of  the  early  bronze  period,  and,  therefore, 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  burial 
was  probably  by  inhumation,  and  the  bones  have 
entirely  disappeared,  a circumstance  by  no  means 
uncommon.  In  lliis  interpretation  of  the  evidence 
his  opinion  is  supported  by  that  of  Canon  Green- 
well,  whose  lengthened  experience  of  these 
burials  enables  him  to  speak  with  an  authority 
beyond  question  upon  this  point.”  It  was  agreed 
that  a vote  of  thanks  be  acconled  Mr.  Read. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  a quarter  to  eight. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Leeds  Architectural  Society. — At  the 
second  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Leeds  and  York- 
shire Architectural  Society,  held  on  the  26th  ult. 
at  the  Leeds  Mechanics’  Institute,  a paper,  by 
Sir  George  Chubb,  on  the  “History  and  De- 
velopment of  Locks  and  Safes,”  was  read  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Chubb.  The  ornamentation  of  locks 
and  keys,  lie  remarked,  had  never  been  erratic. 
It  had  altered  in  exact  accordance  with  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  periods  of  art.  Whenever 
architecture,  the  parent  of  the  constructiA-e  arts, 
had  changed  its  character  for  better  or  worse,  it 
had  elevated  or  depressed  the  character  of  its 
subsidiary  arts,  and  tile  little  metal  keys  and  locks 
look  their  share  in  the  change.  He  proceeded  to 
describe  modern  keys  and  locks,  illustrating  his 
remarks  by  a number  of  interesting  diagrams  and 
models.  One  point  of  interest  in  modern  safes 
and  strong-rooms  had  reference  to  the  heat  and 
fire-resisting  materials  used  in  their  construction. 
Any  such  material  must  in  itself  be  incombustible 
as  well  as  a non-conductor.  Nothing,  hov-xver, 
was  perfectly  proof  against  fire  or  thieves,  the 
degree  of  protection  dejicnding  upon  the  sum 
of  money  expended.  Of  strong-rooms  and  safes 
the  lecturer  exhibited  several  models.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Dodgshun,  the 
President  of  the  Society. 

Carlisle  Architectural,  Enuireerino, 
AND  Surveying  Association. — A meeting  of 
this  Association  was  held  on  the  21st  ult.  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Carlisle,  when  a lecture  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Nickols,  Chief  Assistant  in  the  City 
Surveyor’s  Office,  on  “The  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes,”  Mr.  Claude  Lonsdale,  the 
President,  being  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Nickols 
commenced  by  defining  “working  classes”  for 
the  purpose  of  his  paper  as  that  class  in  receipt  of 
from  i8s.  to  24s,  weekly,  and  by  detailing  the 
law  on  the  subject,  in  this  connexion  referring  to 
the  important  powers  granted  by  the  1890  Act 
when  adopted  by  an  authority.  He  then  gave 
short  descriptions  of  the  buildings  erected  in 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds,  with  details  of  cost 
and  rental.  He  drew  comparisons  betAA’een  the 
respective  merits  of  back-to-back  houses,  barrack- 
dwellings,  and  self-contained  houses,  pointing 
out  the  various  adv.intages  and  disadvantages 
incurred  by  the  adoption  of  each  clas.s,  and  gave 
as  a conclusion  that  the  self-contained  house, 
Avhere  possible,  Avilli  through  ventilation,  Avas  by 
far  the  best  form.  A discussion  followed,  some 
favouring  the  flat  system  with  an  outside  staircase, 
and  condemning  the  back-to-back  houses  on 
account  of  inefficient  ventilation  and  structural 
inconveniences.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a com- 
parison could  scarcely  be  drawn  between  harrack- 
dAvellings  and  back-to-back  houses,  and  that  in 
any  case  self-contained  houses,  where  possible, 
are  much  to  be  preferred. 

Gla.sgow  Institute  of  Architects. — At 
an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  In- 
stitute, held  on  the  26th  ult.  within  the  chambers 
of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  J.  MacLean,  115,  St. 
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Vincent-street,  it  was  reported  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  appointed  at  last  meeting  to  look  into 
the  method  being  adopted  in  connexion  with  the 
restoration  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  that  a repre- 
sentation had  been  sent  to  II. M.  Master  of 
Works  and  a reply  received  from  him  entirely 
concurring  in  the  views  of  the  committee.  The 
report  was  considered  satisfactory,  but  the  com- 
mittee were  continued  in  office  in  order  that  they 
might  observe  the  operations  as  they  proceed. 
An  overture  from  the  tJlasgow  Architectural  1 
Association  as  to  the  joint  occupancy  of  premises  ! 
with  the  Institute  w'as  submitted.  It  was 
favourably  considered  by  the  members  present,  i 
and  a committee  was  appointed  to  meet  with  a [ 
similar  committee  of  the  Association. 


doiTcsponhence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

STRENGTH  OF  ARCHED  IRON  RIBS. 

SjR, — Referring  to  the  article  in  the  Builder 
the  above.  I notice  that  in  calculating  the  "safe 
moment  of  resistance,”  the  thickness  of  the  metal  ; 
" t ” is  taken  as  uniform  throughout  the  section  of  I 
rib,  Now,  as  this  rib  increases  in  depth  from  the  j 
crown  to  the  springing,  it  cannot  be  a rolled  I 
section,  but  must  be  built  of  a web  plate  and  angle- 
iron  flanges.  Would  it  not  therefore  be  better  to 
calculate  the  section  of  the  rib  in  a similar  manner 
to  a plate  girder,  viz.,  by  neglecting  the  web  and 
taking  the  stress  as  acting  on  the  flanges  only  ? 

Then,  taking  Example  III. 

f being  the  safe  stress  per  square  inch  in  cwts., 

area  of  the  flange  = ^ = 

100  X i6‘5 

The  section  of  rib  could  then  be  formed  of  No.  2 
angles  4 in.  by  4 in.  byiin.,  and  web  thick. 
This  would  make  a neater  rib,  and  would  effect  a 
considerable  saving  in  weight.  Hoping  that  you 
may  see  your  way  to  publish  similar  articles  bearing 
on  practical  methods  of  calculation,  as  no  doubt 
they  would  be  much  appreciated  by  your  readers. 

J.  D.  WvATT. 

*,*  In  the  article  referred  to  the  ribs  are  taken  as 
built  up  with  top  and  bottom  plates  rivetted  to  the 
web  by  light  angle-irons  (the  resistance  of  the  angle- 
irons  is  not  taken  into  account).  The  moment  of 
resistance  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
section  divided  by  half  its  depth  and  multiplied  by 
the  stress  (five  tons)  per  square  inch.  If  the  web 
(Ex.  3)  were  only  g in.  thick  it  would  be  liable  to 
crumple  under  the  strain,  and  the  flanges  being  held 
only  by  one  set  of  rivets  would  not  be  so  strong  as 
when  rivetted  to  top  and  bottom  plates  as  well  as  to 
the  web.  The  saving  of  weight  would  not  be  worth 
considering  when  compared  with  the  reduction  in 
stiffness, — The  Writer  of  the  Article. 


A WARNING. 

Sir, — My  house  has  just  had  a narrow  escape 
from  fire,  as  follows. 

A very  short  stiff  gas-bracket,  with  naked  burner, 
was  supplied  by  a composition  pipe.  The  pipe  was 
led  down  to  the  bracket  from  the  ceiling,  not  up  to 
it  from  the  floor. 

During  a quarter  of  a century  to  mv  knowledge, 
and  possibly  for  twice  that  time,  'the  bracket 
behaved  well  enough  ; but  last  .Sunday  the  flame 
from  it  managed  to  fuse  the  composition  pipe. 
Probably  some  unwonted  current  of  air,  or  may  be 
some  corrosion  of  the  nipple,  caused  the  jet  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  tubing  (about  6 in.  away),  and  a 
big  flame  spurted  out,  speedily  charring  the  wood 
panelling  of  the  wall. 

Luckily  it  was  seen  in  good  time,  but  I feel  that  I 
have  had  a narrow  escape,  and  venture  to  give  my 
e.vperience  for  the  benefit  of  others.  L.  C,  R. 


BALL-ROO.\I  FLOORS. 
Sir,— Would  any  of  your  numero 


kindly  inform  me  where  I could  obtain  any  infor- 
mation about  the  construction  of  ball-room  floors — 
the  object,  of  course,  being  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  springiness  consistent  with  strength  ? I 
believe  they  are  sometimes  hung  on  chains. 

A.  R.  I.B.A. 


Zbc  Student’s  Column. 


DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
SUPPLY.—XXII. 

STORAGE  OF  RAIX-W.\TER. 

as  the  rainfall  is  stored  on  a large  scale  by 
impounding  reservoirs  for  the  purposes 
of  providing  a supply  or  water  for 
I domestic  and  other  purposes,  to  towns  or  a series 
[of  villages,  so  also  it  maybe  collected  and  stored 
on  a small  scale  for  the  use  of  isolated  dwellings. 
In  the  latter  case,  roofe  or  prepared  areas  of 
j ground  take  the  place  of  the  catchment  area  ; the 
j impounding  reservoir  is  replaced  by  metal, 
masonry,  brickwork,  or  concrete  tanks,  which 
also  constitute  the  service-tanks  ; and  filter-beds 
of  adequate  dimensions  have  also  to  be  provided. 
Storm  overflow  must  not  be  omitted,  but  in  this 
case  with  the  sole  object  of  preserving  the  purity 
of  the  water  in  the  tank.  The  principles  involved 
in  the  necessary  calculations  are  likewise  similar, 
the  supply  depending  upon  the  available  rainfall 
and  the  area  of  the  collecting  surfaces. 

Rain-water  from  the  roofs  of  houses  is  usually 
collected  by  means  of  gutters,  with  the  immediate 
object  of  preventing  it  from  flowing  down  the 
walls  and  rendering  them  damp.  It  is  also 
usually  stored  in  butts  or  tanks  for  washing 
purposes,  when  the  principal  supply  is  of  a hard 
nature,  and  for  other  purposes  when  the  latter  is 
limited  in  quantity.  It  is  rarely,  however, 
employed  for  dietetic  purposes  except  as  a last 
resource,  when  no  other  supply  is  forthcoming. 
In  fact,  the  prejudice  against  it  is  so  great  that 
people  frequently  prefer  to  it  the  water  of  wells 
or  springs  which  they  know  to  be  polluted. 
Another  reason,  perhaps,  is  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  capabilities  of  a comparatively  small  col- 
lecting surface  in  affording  a regulated  daily 
supply  through  the  use  of  storage  capacity  pro- 
perly proportional  to  the  particular  area  of  surface 
and  the  available  rainfall. 

As  stated  in  Chapter  IX.,  the  amount  of  rainfall 
varies  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the 
country— from  40  to  70  in.  per  annum  on  the 
western  coast,  from  30  to  40  in.  on  the  southern 
coast,  and  from  20  to  30  in.  on  the  eastern  coast 
— the  average  rainfall  over  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  being  about  33  in.  Further,  it  was  slated 
that  the  rainfall  at  the  same  place  varied  con- 
siderably in  different  years — from  45  per  cent, 
above  the  average  to  33  per  cent,  below  the 
average.  There  is,  however,  another  most 
important  variation  in  the  rainfall,  when  corre- 
sponding months  in  different  years  are  compared, 
which  plays  a most  important  part  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  necessary  amount  of  storage-capacity 
for  roof  or  similarly  collected  supplies.  In  this 
case  there  is  no  percolation,  and  the  rainfall 
passes  directly  into  the  storage-tanks,  the  flow 
not  being  subject  to  regulation  by  the  catchment 
area. 

An  examination  of  the  following  table,  taken 
from  “Sanitary  Engineering,”  by  Baldwin 
Latham,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  will  show  that, 
although  the  monthly  averages  are  fairly  constant 
when  the  observations  extend  over  several  years, 
the  individual  falls  vary  from  204  per  cent. 

, above  the  average,  as  in  December.  1876,  to 
: 90  per  cent,  below  the  average  as  in  September, 

1 1865:— 


The  theoretical  storage  capacity  should  be  such 
that  the  tank  should  contain  a sufficient  quantity 
of  water  at  the  commencement  of  a drought  so  as 
to  afford  the  calculated  daily  supply  until  it  is 
over  ; also  to  be  able  to  store  the  surplus  of  the 
rainfall  above  the  consumption  during  wet 
weather.  Or,  in  other  words,  that  there  shall 
always  be  a sufficient  supply  of  water  in  the  tank 
— provided  that  only  the  calculated  amount  is 
abstracted  from  it  daily— and  that  the  tank  shall 
never  overflow.  The  lowest  annual  rainfall  must 
be  taken  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  daily  supply 
is  to  be  calculated.  In  the  above  table  the 
lowest  annual  rainfall  was  20‘26  inches,  which,  if 
properly  stored  (excluding  loss  by  evaporation) 
would  supply  a monthly  consumption  equal  to 
I '69  inches.  The  storage  capacity  necessary  to 
equalise  the  rainfall  in  order  to  furnish  this  supply 
may  be  calculated  by  the  method  given  in  Chap. 
XIII.,  either  graphically  or  arithmetically. 

The  calculation  of  storage  capacity  based  upon 
the  rainfall  for  1S64,  given  in  the  table  above,  is 
as  follow's  ; — 


Month. 

Rainfall. 

§ g 

c3 

Algebraical 

Accelerated 

Sum. 

A 

J.muary 

bebruarj-  

•88 

March  

-H-26 

April  

May  

2-69 

r6g 

-hi-oo 

+ '49 

June  

•80 

1-69 

- -89 

— -40 

July 

■99 

1-69 

- '70 

minimum  ) 

■50 

August  

— i'6o) 

0 ou 

September 

1-69 

— ■ ao 

October 

1-26 

1-69 

- '43 

■97 

November 

•fi-i4l 

December 

’53 

1-69 

-i-:6 

1-58 

To  give  an  equalised  monthly  supply  equivalent 
to  I '69  inches  would,  therefore,  require  a mini- 
mum storage  capacity  for  i '60 -t-  I'I4  — 2'74in. 
— provided  that  the  tank  contained  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  a quantity  of  water  equiva- 
lent to  I '60  in. 

The  column  marked  A in  the  above  table  shows 
the  depth  of  rainfall  corresponding  to  the  quantity 
of  the  water  contained  in  the  tank  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  under  these  conditions.  This  is 
assuming  that  the  rainfall  is  uniform  throughout 
each  month,  but  as  this  is  not  usually  the  case, 
and  the  bulk  of  it  may  fall  during  the  first  day  or 
two,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  storage  by  one 
month’s  consumption  = i '69  in.  — making  the 
total  storage  capacity  equal  to  4^43  in.,  or  about 
22  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  rainfall.  Mr. 
Thomas  Box  (“Practical  Hydraulics”)  gives  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  annual  rainfall  as  the  minimum 
storage  capacity,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a safe 
rule. 

There  are  several  rules  for  calculating  the 
supply  of  water  obtainable  from  a given  collecting 
surface  and  annual  rainfall,  three  of  which  are 
given  here  : — 

1.  Multiply  the  area  in  square  feet  by  half  the 
annual  rainfall  in  inches  = the  quantity  of  water 
in  gallons  approximately  (Parkes’  “Practical 
Hygiene  ”). 

2.  Multiply  the  area  covered  by  the  roof  in 
square  feet  by  the  average  annual  rainfall,  also  in 
feet,  and  divide  the  result  by  100  = the  average 
supply  in  gallons  per  diem  for  a very  dry  year 
(J.  Wallace  Peggs,  “Transactions,  Sanitary 
Institute,”  vol.  xiv.). 

3.  Multiply  the  lowest  recorded  rainfall  in  feet 
by  the  collecting  area  in  square  feet  by  ‘015  = the 
average  number  of  gallons  per  day,  including 
a small  allowance  for  loss  in  the  collection. 
(“Water,  its  Composition,  &c.,”  by  Joseph 
Parry,  C.E.) 


Rainfall  at  Croydon,  Compiled  from  Observations  made  by  Mr.  Geo.  Corden,  Croydon. 
Rain-gauge,  154-6,  O.D.— “ Sanitary  Engineering,”  2nd  Ed.,  by  Baldwin  Latham,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  pp.  54  and  55. 


Month. 

Monthly 

-Average. 

1861. 

1862.  . 

1S63. 

1864. 

IB65. 

1866. 

1867. 

r868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877.  ' 

January  

February 

295 

1-70 

■49 

=■37 

^•43 

2-87 

•61 

i'34 

1-32 

3'45 

1-82 

4'5i 

S‘ir 

3’»2 

4‘3i 

2-91 

2-46 

>’43 

1 72 

2-87 

5'54 

4-08 

1-15  , 

i‘83 

3'49 

1-04 

5'53 

* 8^ 

■79 

2 95 

I'os 

2'o8 

2-58 

I -08 

1-52 

1-84 

*’So 

May 

June 

.luly^.^. 

September  

Cl 

2 27 

■64 

■37 

2-04 

r'75 

1-92 

\'t6 

■42 

■63 

1-87 

1 

I -JO 

2-69 

3 ’40 

2-17 

i->;2 

•36 

2-38 

2 25 

1- 90 

2- 78 

3-06 

3'59 

i-j6 

■99 

i'99 

3'33 

3'o5 

1-48 

I -85 

■35 

2-23 

» 34 
•66 

2-68 

2-80 

1-96 

3’4i 

2'54 

i-i8 

2-26 

■99 

•871 

2-58! 

2 69 

2'r6 

3-36 

1-96 

5-16 

1-19 

3'09 

3'69 

•27 

3-16 

4 '07 

2-08 

2-57 

2-93 

1-71 

1-24 

3’32 

1-86 

■81 

500 

2-24 

2-53 

2-41 

2-49 

■90 

2-75 

2-70 

4 y- 

2 22 

7 20 

i’33 

1-89 

2‘37 

1-66 

4-24 

5'24 

3-«4 

4-83 

December  

:>i 

3'‘4 

1-38 

►=■53 

1-89 

2-59 

U 

2 02 

■53 

1 80 

2 00 

I 61 

4'50 

3 '38 

303 

f65 

4 '39 

•36 

i-8o 

7'43 

I -61 

. Total  Annual  Average 

a6'75 

2J-23 

3«>’34 

23  "5  7 

31-41 

32-38 

25-04 

24'58 

25’38 

22-17 

24'54 

35‘27 

25'7» 

24-10 

26-87 

2682 

32-18 
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The  following  table,  by  W.  Sowerby  Wilson, 
R.  M.S-,  shows  the  daily  yield  of  water  from 
roof  with  varying  rainfall : — 

Area  of  House,  10  Fr.  liv  20  Ft.,  or  200  Souare 


1 j 

1 Loss  from 

1 Evaporation. 

1 Requisite 

j Capacity  of 

1 Tank. 

Daily  Yield 
of  Water. 

Mean  Daily. 
Yield  of  Water  in 
Wettest  Y'ear. 

Mean  Daily 
Yield  of  W.Ater  in 
Driest  Year. 

Inch.,, 

Per 

Cent. 

Cubic 

Feet. 

Gals. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

20 

25 

100 

4 '3 

6-7 

3'3 

25 

20 

13s 

5'7 

7'5 

3 '9 

30 

20 

145 

9'4 

4 5 

3S 

20 

ISS 

7’9 

40 

>S 

165 

9 7 

i3’i 

AS 

IS 

170 

io'9 

14  2 

8-6 

For  any  other  size  of  roof  or  amount  of  rainfall, 
he  numbers  will  be  proportional. 

The  area  of  roof-surface  for  collecting  water 
oust  be  measured  on  the  flat,  and  not  on  the 
lope,  and  is  the  same  as  the  area  of  the  ground 
overed  by  the  roof  (if  the  ground  be  level).  The 
•verage  collecting  area  of  house-roofs  is  about 
o square  feet  per  individual. 

Roofs  of  houses  in  town,  or  near  factories,  or 
n any  situation  where  the  air  is  liable  to  pollution, 
.re  not  suitable  for  collecting  water  for  dietetic 


AH 


purposes,  and  roofs  covered  with  thatch,  felt, 
lead,  or  ainc — the  two  last  on  account  of  the 
solvent  property  of  rain-water — must  not  be  used 
for  the  purpose.  Lead  pipes  in  connexion  with 
the  storage  tank  must  also  be  avoided.  In  order 
to  obtain  a satisfactory  supply  of  water  for 
domestic  purposes  from  roofs  or  similar  areas, 
the  greatest  constant  care  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
roofs  and  gutters  clean,  and  to  remove  all  bird- 
excrement,  &c. 

The  first  portion  of  the  rainfall  collected  from 
roofs,  especially  after  a long  period  of  dry 
weather,  is  usually  of  an  impure  nature,  on 
account  of  the  soot  and  other  matters  which  have 
had  time  to  accumulate.  In  order  to  prevent  this 
portion  from  entering  the  storage  tank,  mecha- 
nical appliances,  known  as  “ rain-water  sepa- 
rators,” have  been  devised.  These  consist  of 
vessels  into  which  the  rainfall  is  directed  before 
passing  into  the  storage  tank,  and  which  are  so 
constructed  as  to  collect  the  first  portion  of  the 
flow,  and  when  full  to  cant  over,  emptying  their 
contents  to  waste,  and  at  the  same  time  placing 
the  flow  of  water  from  the  roof  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  storage  tank.  When  the 
flow  has  ceased  they  return  automatically  to  their 
original  position. 

The  rain-water  may  be  stored  in  overground  or 
underground  cisterns,  or  reservoirs.  Tile  former 
have  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  water  to  be 
drawn  direct  by  means  of  a tap,  but  are  generally 
more  expensive,  and  the  water  is  subject  to 
changes  of  temperature.  The  underground 
reservoir  necessitates  pumping,  and  is  more  liable 
to  permit  of  pollution.  The  water  should  be 
strained  through  a copper  strainer  to  keep  back 
leaves,  &c.,  and  should  be  filtered  before  admission 
into  the  storage-tank.  The  filtering  material  may 
be  sand,  polarite,  or  other  suitable  substance. 
The  tank  should  be  efliciently  ventilated  ; have  a 
sufficient  covering  of  earth  so  that  the  water  may 
be  kept  at  an  equable  temperature ; and  should 
be,  if  possible,  provided  with  a wash-out  valve 
for  cleansing  purposes.  Fig.  55  is  an  illustration 
of  a brick  underground  tank,  with  strainer  and 
filter-bed,  to  contain  2,500  gals.,  designed  for  a 
small  isolation  hospital. 

Where  the  roof  surface  is  insufficient,  a small 
area  of  ground  may  be  fenced  off,  and  either 
underdrained  by  means  of  agricultural  tiles,  or 
the  surface  may  be  covered  with  tiles  or  concrete, 
and  the  rain-water  falling  upon  it  taken  by  means 
of  pipes  to  a storage-tank. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Free  Church,  Morningside,  Edinburgh. — A 
new  church  has  just  been  erected  at  Morningside, 
Edinburgh,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Hippolyte 
Blanc,  A.  R.S.A. , Edinburgh.  The  building  is 
situated  near  the  Churchhill  corner  of  Morningside- 
road.  As  specially  desired  by  the  congregation, 
the  building  is  designed  in  a phase  of  the 
Renaissance  period,  with  campanile  tower  at  the 
south-west  coiner,  the  building  of  the  upper  stages 
of  which  it  is  intended  to  leave  meanwhile  in 
abeyance.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  an  elongated 
rectangle,  and  it  comprises  the  church  area  with 
recessed  pulpit  platform  and  organ  chamber  at  one 
end,  with  vestibule  and  staircases  at  the  others. 
Behind  the  church  is  a large  hall  accommo- 
dating 250  persons,  class-room  for  sixty  infants, 
vestry,  session-room,  and  soiree  kitchen;  in  an 
upper  floor  there  is  an  additional  class-room  and 
a caretaker's  residence.  Towards  the  street  the 
main  building  presents  a composition  of  two 
stages,  the  lower  pierced  for  three  doorways  grouped 
within  two  massive  piers  of  channelled  ashlar  work. 
The  entrance  vestibule,  which  is  paved  with  ceramic 
tiling  in  geometric  design,  measures  about  30  It.  by 
20  ft.  ; and  at  eitlier  end  of  it  are  the  main  stairways 
leading  to  the  galleries.  To  keep  the  interior  as 
light  and  airy  as  possible,  instead  of  heavily- 
projected  galleries,  those  along  each  side  have  been 
projected  10  an  extent  to  accommodate  only  a single 
row  of  sitters.  They  are  supported  upon  cantilevers 
without  any  pillars,  and  their  shallowness  obviates 
the  necessity  for  windows  being  placed  under  them. 
The  back  gallery  is  of  normal  depth,  being  extended 
over  the  entrance  vestibule  below.  A passage  of 
communication  runs  behind  the  sitters  in  the  side 
galleries,  and  throughout  the  church  there  is  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  pulpit  secured  to  every 
sitter.  Both  for  the  area  and  gallery  floor,  heating 
radiators  are  placed  in  wall  recesses  at  regular 
intervals.  The  total  accommodation  of  the  church 
is  upwards  of  800.  The  material  used  for  mason 
work  is  red  Corsehill  stone,  for  the  constructive 
woodwork  red  pine,  and  for  the  finishings  yellow 
pine.  The  estimates  came  to  about  9,600/. 

Cottage  Homes  for  Pauper  Children, 
Sheffield.— On  the  24th  ult.,  Sir  Walter  Foster, 

I M.P.,  opened  at  Sheffield  the  new  head-quarters 
' and  receiving  house,  built  in  conne.xion  with  the 
, system  of  isolated  cottage  homes  which  have  been 
: established  throughout  the  city.  The  new  buildings 
• are  situated  on  the  Goddard  Hall  estate,  in  Smilter- 
lane,  Crabtree.  The  gates  opened  by  Sir  Walter 
Foster  adjoin  the  lodge  of  the  administrative  block 
and  receiving  home,  in  which  are  a waiting-room 
for  applicants  and  parents  visiting,  medical  officers’ 
and  examination-rooms,  with  bath,  sitting-rooms 
for  the  foster-parents,  a kitchen,  separate  day- 
rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  lavatories,  baths,  and 
store-rooms.  There  are  separate  staircases  and 
dormitories  for  boys  and  girls,  with  a bedroom 
for  the  foster-parents.  Iron  escape-stairs  are 
placed  outside  of  each  dormitory,  while  across  a 
yard  from  the  girls'  side  are  placed  clothes  store, 
washhouse,  laundry,  and  disinfecting  house,  with 
independent  entrance.  From  the  lodge  corridor 
run  stores,  and  on  the  upper  floor  is  an  office  for  the 
superintendent  and  a committee-room.  In  the 
same  building,  and  over  the  principal  stores,  is  the 
residence  for  the  superintendent.  The  three  detached 
homes  which  at  present  complete  the  headquarters, 
and  which  have  been  respectively  named  "Ivy 
Cottage, “ " Hawthorne  Cottage,”  and  " Rose 
Cottage,  are  to  the  west  of  the  entrance,  each 
having  a piece  of  garden,  a playground,  a shed,  and 
a washhouse.  The  children's  hospital  is  on  the  same 
estate,  but  approached  in  a northerly  direction  from 
tile  road  between  the  three  cottages  and  the  ad- 
ministrative block.  This  building  is  intended 
ultimately  to  be  connected  by  a corridor  with  the 
administrative  block  of  the  general  hospital,  which 
will  be  between  it  and  the  workhouse.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Innocent,  Sheffield,  has  been  the  architect ; 
Messrs.  George  Longden  & Son,  Neepsend,  the 
contractors  ; and  Mr.  George  Malpas  the  clerk  of 
works. 

Rebuilding  op  Bank,  Liverpool. — Messrs. 
Grayson  & Ould,  of  Liverpool,  have  prepared 
designs  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  head  office  of  the 
Bank  of  Liverpool.  The  fireproof  floors  and  con- 
structional iron  and  steel  work  will  be  put  up  by 
Messrs.  Mark  Fawcett  & Co.,  of  Westminster. 

Hall  and  Sunday  - Schools.  Wycliffe 
Chapel,  Sheffield.— On  the  26tb  ult.  the  new 
hall  and  Sunday-schools  which  have  been  erected 
by  the  church  worshipping  at  Wycliffe  Chapel, 
Langselt-road,  Sheffield,  were  opened.  The  site  of 
the  new  buildings  is  in  Channing-street.  The  block 
comprises  a lecture-hall,  with  galleries  bn  three 
sides,  and  with  three  separate  approaches  from  the 
outside.  There  are  also  a room  for  week  evening 
services,  a ladies  vestry,  deacons’  and  minister's 
vestries,  choir  vestry,  infants'  class-room,  two  rooms 
to  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  young  people's 
institute  or  club,  kitchen,  an  elevator  to  the  large 
hall,  and  all  the  usual  conveniences.  In  addition  to 
these  rooms  there  are  several  other  class-rooms,  and 
store-rooms  and  cellars.  The  corridors  and  stair- 
cases are  lined  with  glazed  bricks,  and  are  orna- 
mented, the  whole  being  connected  with  the  chapel 
by  a long  passage.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with 
Grenoside  stone  dressings.  The  crntract  for  the 
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who'e  of  the  works  was  taken  by  Mr.  Joel  Midwood, 
Walkley.  Sheffield.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  I. 
Innocent,  Sheffield. 

Catholic  Chlrch,  Miles  Platting,  Lanc.v 
SHIRE. — The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Edmund's 
Catholic  Church,  Miles  Platting,  was  laid  on  the 
24th  ult.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bilsborrow.  Bishop  of 
Salford.  The  architects  for  the  new  buildings  are 
Messrs.  Pugin,  of  London,  and  the  contractors 
Messrs.  Robert  Xeill  & Sons.  The  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  about  10,000/.  The  new  church  will 
provide  accommodation  for  1,100  persons.  It  will 
be  divided  into  five  bays,  each  25  ft.  long.  In  the 
bay  at  the  west  end  the'  gallery  will  be  placed,  and 
another  bay  will  be  occupied  by  the  chancel  and 
side  chapels.  At  the  corner  of  Monsall-streei  and 
Mary-street  a tower  will  ultimately  be  erected.  The 
total  length  of  the  church  internally  will  be  125  ft., 
the  width  65  ft.,  and  the  apex  of  the  roof  will  be 
62  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  new 
church  will  be  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund.  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Renovation  of  Heyuon  Church,  N'orfolk. 
—The  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Ileydon, 
has  just  been  opened  after  partial  restoration.  The 
nave  roof  has  been  restoied,  and  as  much  of  the  old 
timber  as  possible  utilised  in  the  interior  work.  The 
lead  has  been  re-cast,  and  the  parapets  and  copings 
repaired.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  renovation  of  the  clearstory  windows,  which  have 
been  re-glazed,  and  partial  restoration  has  been 
effected  in  the  south  aisle.  The  sacrarium  is  paved 
with  encaustic  tilel.  decorated  with  the  emblems  of 
Sl  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  ancient  pulpit  has 
undergone  complete  renovation.  The  entire  woik 
was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Herbert 
J.  Green,  architect,  ofNorwich,  the  general  work  was 
done  by  Mr.  Blyth,  builder,  of  Foulsham,  and  the 
lead-casting,  re-laying,  and  glazing  by  Mr.  Gibson, 
plumber,  ofNorwich. 

New  Premises  for  the  " Hexham  Courant.” 
— New  premises  for  the  llcxham  Courant  have  just 
been  erected  at  Hexham.  The  new  buildings  have 
a frontage  of  33  ft.  to  Beaumont-street.  and  cover 
an  area  of  3,300  sq.  ft.  The  offices  are 
situated  on  the  ground-floor.  Immediately  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance  the  public  office  is  placed. 
Opening  out  of  this  is  the  office  for  the  manager 
communicating  with  the  public  space.  A large 
strong-room  is  arranged  to  the  rear  for  the  storage 
of  books,  paper,  &c.  A postal  despatch  - room 
adjoins  this,  communicating  with  the  offices  for  the 
folding  and  despatching  of  newspapers.  The 
printing  department  occupies  a large  portion  of  the 
site  to  the  rear,  and  covers  an  area  of  1.636 
sq.  ft.  The  whole  is  covered  by  an  open  roof  with 
top  light.  A covered  washing-yard  for  washing  the 
type  and  damping  the  paper  is  situated  behind  the 
printing-room,  adjoining  which  are  placed  the 
sanitary  arrangements  for  the  use  of  the  staff,  while 
below  the  washing-yard  is  placed  the  beating- 
chamber,  containing  boiler  and  fuel  store.  A paper 
store  is  situated  on  the  first  floor  to  the  rear.  A 
staircase  connects  this  store  with  the  printing 
department  Over  the  offices  at  the  front  is 
arranged  the  compositors'  room,  area  780  sq.  ft. 
On  the  second,  or  top  floor,  over  the  above  room, 
the  whole  of  the  editorial  staff  has  been  provided 
with  rooms.  Each  floor  is  connected  with  a small 
lift,  and  speaking-tubes  are  fixed  between  each 
department  and  the  manager’s  office.  The  whole 
establishment  has  been  warmed  by  means  of  hot 
water  on  the  low-pressure  circulating  system.  The 
front  elevation  is  a Renaissance  treatment.  The 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Marshall  & Dick,  of  Newcastle. 
Mr.  Edward  Snowball,  of  Hexham,  obtained  the 
whole  contract. 

New  Infirmary,  Mf.rthyr-Tydfil.  —The 
Guardians  for  this  L'nion  have  determined  on  the 
erection  of  an  infirmary,  at  a cost  of  10,000/.  Mr. 
K.  A.  Johnson,  of  Abergavenny,  will  be  the  architect 
for  the  new  building. 


SANITAR  y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Sewer.^ge  Works,  Shirehampton.  near 
Bristol. — Colonel  Luard  held  an  inquiry  at  Shire- 
hampton on  the  2istuU.,  with  respect  to  an  applica- 
tion to  borrow  money  fot  the  purpose  of  sewerage 
fora  portion  of  Lower  Shirehampton.  Mr.  A.  P.  I 
Cotlerell.  C.E.,  of  Bristol,  attended  and  explained 
bis  scheme. 

Rivers  Poi.i.ution  Acts. — An  inquiry  was  held 
at  Vatton^  by  Mr.  W.  J.  B.  Clerk,  Inspector  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  with 
respect  to  an  application  of  the  Bedminsier  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  for  permission  to  lake  proceed- 
ings against  Messrs.  S.  F.  Cox  & l^on.  tanners,  for 
pollution  of  a stream  at  Claverham,  near  Yatton.  Mr 
O'Donoghue  represented  the  Authority,  and  produced 
witnesses  in  support  of  the  application,  which  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  J.  Nichols  (Benson.  Carpenter  & 
Co. ),  who  claimed  that  the  stream  in  question  was 
already  a sewer,  and  that  Messrs.  Cox  & Son  had 
been  throughout  desirous  of  meeting  every  reason- 
able wish  of  the  Authority.  Mr.  A.  P.  I.  Cotterell, 
C.E.,  of  Bristol,  attended  on  behalf  of  Nlessrs,  Cox 


& Son,  and  produced  plans  prepared  by  him  for 
dealing  with  the  tannery  elfluent. 

Water  Supply  Wurks,  Filton,  near  Bristol. 

— The  Local  Government  Board  have  granted  the 
application  of  the  Authority  for  a loan  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  works  of  water  supply 
without  an  inquiry.  Mr.  A.  P.  I.  Cotterell,  of 
Bristol,  is  engineer  to  the  works. 

1 I 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 
France.— The  following  architects  have  been 
appointed  experts  in  connexion  with  the  civil 
tribunal  of  the  Seine: — MM.  Auburtin,  Laloux, 
Charles  Lucas,  Monduit,  Roussi,  Poulin,  Roux,  and 
Thomas. M.  R6n«5  Dupont,  who  holds  a Govern- 

ment diploma,  has  been  appointed  architect  to  the 

Colonial  Ministry. M.  Fournereau,  who  is  well 

known  by  his  works  on  the  Monuments  of  Cam- 
bodia, has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Museums 

and  of  Instruction  in  Drawing. M.  Lucien 

Doucet,  painter,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Drawing  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  in  place  of  M. 
Eugene  Guillaume.  M.  Marius  Roy,  the  military 
painter,  lias  been  appointed  Master  of  Drawing  at 

the  same  institution. M.  Rogerol  has  received 

the  first  premium  in  the  first  competition  opened 

by  the  “ Union  Artistique  du  Nord." 

The  municipality  of  Coucarneau  has  decided  on 

the  erection  of  a hospital  in  that  town. A new 

railway  station  is  to  be  built  at  Rouen,  for  the  Rouen 

and  OrltJans  line,  at  a cost  of  740.000  francs. 

The  exhibition  of  decorative  art  at  Nantes  has  just 
been  opened  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Roger 

Marx.  Inspector-General  of  Museums. M.  Paul 

Leb^gue,  sculptor  (pupil  of  David  d’Angers),  has 
been  commissioned  to  carry  out  the  decoration  of 
the  “Carmel"  at  Meaux.  The  work,  carried  out 
in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, will  comprise  some  important  groups  and 

bas-reliefs,  and  also  caryatides. The  old  church 

of  Bougival  is  at  present  in  process  of  demolition, 
preparatory  to  its  rebuilding  on  the  same  site.  The 
ancient  tower,  which  is  classed  as  a “monu- 
ment historique,”  has  been  saved,  but  only  to  be 
“restored"  at  a cost  of  500,000  francs,  left  for 
the  purpose  by  a generous  but  ill-advised  donor. 
The  church  itself  was  in  a dangerous  condition,  and 

could  not  be  retained. The  new  bridge  at 

Argenteuil  is  to  be  opened  shortly.  It  will  form 
the  second  portion  of  the  conduit  for  the  Paris 
sewage  to  the  plain  of  Acheres.  The  syphon  at 
C’lichy,  recently  opened,  formed  the  first.  M.  Berlier, 
the  engineer,  has  received  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour. 

Germany. — The  Emperor,  it  is  now  announced, 
will  open  the  New  Imperial  Houses  of  Parliament 
on  the  5th.  On  the  yih  a banquet  will  be  given  to 
Herr  Wallot,  the  architect,  by  the  United  Berlin 

Art  and  Architectural  Societies. The  applications 

for  space  at  the  1896  Industrial  Exhibition  are  so 
numerous  that  in  the  case  of  several  sections  addi- 
tional space  has  had  to  be  provided.  The  Munici- 
pality of  Berlin  has  formally  handed  over  the 
Treptow  Park  to  the  Works  Committee ; the 
well-known  architects,  Messrs.  Bruno  Schmitz, 
Griesebacb,  and  Hoffacker,  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  preparation  of  the  plans  for  the  build- 
ings.   Professor  Schlichting,  the  well-known 

Prolessor  of  Waterway  Construction  at  the  Char- 
lottenburg  Technical  College,  has  died  in  his 
sixtieth  year  after  a long  and  severe  illness. 
He  was  for  many  years  President  of  the 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  German  River  and 

Canal  Navigation. The  Archilekten-Verein  held 

a special  meeting  on  the  191(1  inst. , in  commemoration 
of  Gebeimer  Bauralh  Schmedler,  who  died  in  June 
last.  Geheimrath  Sarrazin,  who  presided,  sketched 
his  career.  He  was  born  in  Berlin,  in  1823,  and 
educated  there.  His  first  success  was  in  1850,  when 
he  carried  off  the  first  premium  in  the  competition 
for  the  design  for  a Rhine  Bridge,  at  Cologne.  In 
1858  he  obtained  an  important  appointment  in  the 
Railway  Department,  and  was  principally  employed 
in  superintending  construction  in  the  Rhine  district. 
In  1866  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  bridge 
construction  at  the  Berlin  Architectural  .Academy, 
becoming  in  1868  Geheimer  Baurath,  and  as  such 
responsible  for  the  plans  of  all  the  great  engineering 
works  on  the  German  railways  until  his  retirement 
in  1891.  Herr  Sarazzin  proceeded  to  say  that  in  the 
period  between  1870  and  1890  no  large  building 
work,  bridge,  viaduct,  or  span,  was  executed  in 
Germany,  the  plans  of  which  were  not  based  on  the 

results  of  Schwedler  investigations. S^chools  are 

to  be  erected  in  the  Strelitzerstrasse  and  in  the 
Glogauerstrasse  at  Berlin,  at  a cost  of  about  26,000/. 

each. Parts  of  the  foundations  of  the  Roman 

bridge  at  Heidelberg  have  been  discovered  whilst 
laying  pipes  below  the  new  bridge  in  the  Neuenbeim 

quarter. The  Roman  Castellum  close  to  the 

railway-station  at  Weissenburg  has  been  now  com- 
pletely opened  up  by  Herr  Robt,  of  the  “Limes" 
Commission.  On  either  side  of  the  Prretorium 
traces  of  buildings  of  considerable  size  were  dis- 
covered, as  well  as  remains  of  barracks.  The  fort 
formed  a square,  the  sides  being  170  metres  long,  or 
560  ft. ; there  was  a portal  on  each  front  flanked  by 
towers.  Towers  at  the  four  corners,  as  well  as 
twelve  others  equally  distant  at  the  sides,  completed 
the  defensive  works, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Architectural  Association  — Discussion 
Section. — The  second  meeting  of  the  Session  was 
held  at  56.  Great  Marlborough -street,  on  the 
28ih  ult.,  when  a paper  on  “Joinery"  was  nad 
by  Mr.  E.  Howley  Sira,  A.  R.I.  B.A.  The  chair  J 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  Henry  White,  and  Mr. 
H.  D.  Searles-Wood  attended  as  special  Visiior. 
Messrs.  Stockdale,  Waymouth,  and  others  joined  in 
the  discussion  which  followed  the  p.aper. 

Two  Italian  Canal  Projects.- According  to 
Italian  journals  projects  are  on  the  tapis  for  the 
construction  of  two  important  canals  in  Italy.  One, 
framed  by  Signor  X'iiotrio  Bocca,  engineer,  advo-| 
cates  the  construction  of  a canal  between  the  ' 
Pyrrhenean  and  Adriatic  .Seas.  It  would  be  200  . 
kilometres  in  length,  and  run  from  Montalto  di 
Castre,  in  the  ])rovince  of  Rome,  cut  through  the  . 
peninsula  in  a nortli-easterly  direction,  and  strike 
the  east  coast  at  Fairo.  Tlie  width  of  the  canal  is 
to  be  80  metres  and  the  depth  12  metres,  rendering^ 
it  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat.  .At  the 
same  time  the  swamps  and  lakes  at  Bolsena, 
Chiusi,  Montepulciano,  with  Lake  Trausimenia, 
are  to  be  drained,  whereby  950  square  kilometres 
of  arable  land  would  be  recovered.  The  cost  of 
this  scheme  is  estimated  at  about  six  hundred 
million  lires.  A smaller  scheme  is  advanced  by 
two  engineers,  Faggari  and  Morandini.  They 
advocate  the  construction  of  a canal  37  kilometr^ 
in  length,  through  the  peninsula,  Reggio,  in  the 
province  of  Cotenzaro.  It  is  to  run  from  the 
Bay  of  yanta  Euphemia,  on  the  Tyrrlienean  Sea, 
along  the  bed  of  the  river  Amata,  through  the 
watershed  of  the  two  seas,  and  follow  the  bed  of 
the  river  Caraces  to  the  Bay  of  Squillace,  on  the 
Ionian  Sea.  This  canal  would  obviate  the  detouH 
for  vessels  around  Sicily  on  the  voyage  through  ' 
the  Strait  of  Messina.  The  entrepreneurs  calculate 
that  the  cost  of  the  .scheme  would  be  covered  by 
the  recovery  of  80,000  hectolitres  of  arable  land 
along  the  beds  of  the  rivers  referred  to. 

Electric  Lighting,  Bournemouth.  — The 
Lighting  Committee  of  the  Bournemouth  Corpora- i 
tion  have  recommended  the  Town  Council  to  accept  J 
the  offer  of  the  Bournemouth  and  District  Electric 
Light  Company  to  supply  current  to  the  Winter 
Gardens  at  a reduction  in  cost  of  25  per  cent.  This 
was  in  consequence  of  a report  by  Mr.  E.  Matthew 
Lacey,  Consulting  Engineer,  proposing  a schemej 
for  the  Corporation  to  generate  their  own  current,^, 
by  which  a saving  of  150/.  per  annum  was  shown.  1 
Mr.  Lacey  also  reported  on  the  proposed  scheme! 
for  lighting  the  pier  and  pleasure-grounds. 

.A  Smoke-Consuming  Grate. —Our  attention 
has  recently  been  called  to  the  kitchen-ranges,- 
stoves.  &c.,of  the  Economic  Smokeless  Fire  Com4 
pany.  Limited,  of  Shaftesbury-avenue.  It  is  claimed 
for  these  ‘ ' patent  fires  " that  they  practically  consume 
their  own  smoke,  and  that  the  process  is  accom-| 
panied  by  the  evolution  of  great  heat  ; therefore,: 
this  should  not  only  form  an  important  addition  to 
the  apparatus  at  present  devised  for  abating  the 
smoke  nuisance,  but  effect  considerable  economy  ini 
the  matter  of  fuel.  An  opportunity  was  afforded  us 
of  examining  the  system  in  detail,  and  we  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  results.  We  noticed  tha 
the  principle  involved  is  not  absolutely  novel,  though 
there  is  sufficient  departure  from  other  methods  to, 
enable  us  to  regard  the  arrangement  as  a whole  im 
the  light  of  a new  invention.  The  smoke  generated 
by  the  fire  is  made  to  pass  downwards  (the  fire  being- 
lighted  from  the  top),  it  then  ascends  into  a hot-air 
chamber  situated  at  the  back  of  the  fire  properly  so-: 
called,  in  which  chamber  it  is  completely  burnt,  the 
only  product  passing  and  collected  in  the  flue  beingi 
earthy  mineral  matter  which  constituted  an  impurityi 
in  the  coal.  The  amount  of  this  residuum  is  not,i 
therefore,  controlled  by  the  hot  air,  but  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  class  of  coal  used.  It  follows  that, 
very  little  soot  is  formed  in  the  chimney,  even  with: 
large  fires.  In  order  to  procure  the  best  results,  the 
fire  must  be  fed  with  small  coal  or  coal-dust ; at  the! 
time  of  our  visit  ordinary  slack  coal  at  10s.  6d.  per 
ton  in  London  was  being  used.  The  bottom  of  the: 
fire-box  consists  of  two  grooved  or  cogged  rollers, 
which,  turning  inwards  by  a simple  arrangement, 
serve  to  stir  the  fuel  and  remove  ash.  The  rate  of 
combustion  is  controlled  by  the  use  of  strips  of  iron 
like  a Venetian  blind  which  take  the  place  of  the  iron 
bars  usual  in  ordinary  grates,  and  also  by  dampersj 
The  only  lime  when  it  is  possible  for  smoke  to  pass 
up  the  chimney  is  when  the  fire  is  first  lighted , before 
theairchamber  at  tbeback  becomes  heated.  After  the 
coal  is  once  well  alight  and  the  hot  air  has  com-! 
menced  to  do  its  work  the  smoke  emitted  from  the 
chimney,  according  to  experiments  made  by  the 
Manchester  Corporation  and  others,  is  practically 
nil  during  the  whole  day.  There  seem  to  be  several 
points  in  favour  of  this  invention  : it  can  be  applied 
to  every  class  of  lire  without  distinction,  and  in  some 
cases  the  surplus  heat  from  the  hot-air  chaml)er  is 
added  to  that  of  the  fire  itself  in  warming  the  room/ 
by  a species  of  ventilating  apparatus  : as  befor# 
slated,  it  practically  prevents  smoke,  and  whilst  it 
saves  fuel  by  generating  greater  heat  in  proportior 
to  the  quantity  used  than  in  ordinary  fires,  it  enable.' 
an  inferior  coal  to  be  employed,  especially  in  thi 
kitchen.  From  the  point  of  view  of  smoke-abate 
ment  alone  we  commend  this  matter  to  the  noticr 
of  architects. 
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pARTNKRSinrs. — Mr.  Louis  Jacob,  of  New  Cross, 
and  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Brand,  have  entered  into  partner- 
ship as  architects  in  Gresliani-street,  City,  under  the 

style  of  Jacob  & Brand. Mr.  Coath  Adams, 

architect,  of  London,  has  entered  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  J.  H.  Keats,  of  Plymouth,  under  the  style 
of  “ Keats  & Coath  Adams." 

Cemetery,  King's  Norton.— An  inquiry  was 
held  at  the  Institute,  King's  Heath,  on  ihe  22nd 
I ult.,  before  Mr.  F.  H.  Tulloch,  M.Inst.C.Iv.,  one  of 
I the  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  as 
' to  an  application  by  the  King's  Norton  Rural 
i Sanitary  Authority  to  borrow  the  sum  of  10,500/.  for 
the  purchase  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  a cemetery, 
and  the  fencing  and  laying  out  of  the  same.  Mr. 
Edwin  Docker  conducted  the  case  on  behalf  of  the 
Authority,  and  Mr.  R.  Godfrey,  Surveyor,  explained 
the  scheme.  There  was  opposition  from  one  adjoin- 
ing land-owner  only.  After  the  inquiry  the  Inspector 
visited  the  site,  and  expressed  himself  as  well 
pleased  with  the  dryness  of  the  subsoil. 

The  Conference  on  Light  R.ah.ways.— The 
Council  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution  have 
nominated  Mr.  E.  P.  Squarey  (Past-President)  and 
Mr.  C.  Oakley  (vke-Presidenl)  to  represent  them 
at  the  Conference  on  Light  Railways  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
the  6th  inst. 

.\13ERDEEN.— The  GraniteTrade.— During  the 
financial  year  ended  30th  September,  the  books  of 
the  Harbour  Board  show  that  the  imports  of  timber 
by  sea  reached  2,682,208  cubic  feet,  an  increase  of 
about  25  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year.  As  all 
the  new  buildings  in  Aberdeen  have  granite  walls, 
the  granite-quarries  in  the  district  reaped  the 
advantage  of  the  e.xceptional  demand  by  obtaining 
better  prices,  though  several  master -masons  com- 
plain of  delay  in  the  execution  of  orders  for  building- 
material.  In  the  harbour  financial  year  there  were 
exported  22,106  tons  of  granite  causeway  stones  (a 
rise  of  nearly  27  per  cent,  over  1892-3),  5,820  tons  of 
granite  kerb,  pavement,  and  building  stones  ; 11,258 
tons  of  granite-chips  and  rubl^le,  and  943  tons  of 
road-metal.  Of  granite  waste  slabs  or  “ adaman- 
tine," there  were  exported  by  sea  1,183  ions  plain, 
and  28  tons  enamelled  or  polished.  " Adamantine  " 
has  also  been  used  for  covering  the  culverts  in  the 
electric  light  works  in  Aberdeen.  In  the  ornamental 
and  polished  granite  trade-in  which  about  fifty 
yards  are  now  exclusively  employed — business 
during  the  year  has  been  somewhat  stiff,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  matters 
in  America,  the  scarcity  of  orders  from  which  pro- 
duced severe  competition  and  low  prices  for  the 
home  trade.  The  total  volume  of  the  industry, 
however,  has  not  been  much  under  that  of  last  year, 
though  in  some  of  the  smaller  works  reductions  in 
the  number  of  hands  were  made.  Some  yards  are 
now  working  short  time,  and  granite  merchants 
generally  report  the  prospects  for  the  winter  as  dull. 
The  tariff  question  in  America  was  settled  too  late 
in  the  season  to  be  of  material  advantage  this  year, 
as  shipments  mostly  cease  about  October ; but  in 
the  early  spring  a special  fillip  to  the  trade  in  this 
direction  is  confidently  expected.  Other  outlets  for 
manufactured  granite  have  been  found.  A large 
amount  of  work,  both  for  monumental  and 
architectural  purposes,  has  been  sent  to  the 
Continent,  France  especially  going  in  largely  for 
polished  red  granite,  while  South  Africa,  .\ustralia, 
Russia,  and  New  Zealand  has  each  contributed  its 
quota  of  orders.  The  harbour  books  show  that 
8,160  tons  of  rough  granite  were  imported  by  sea 
during  the  year,  as  against  13,700  for  tlie  preceding 
year.  These  stones  come  mainly  from  Sweden,  and 
though  all  classed  as  “ granite,"  they  include  speci- 
mens defective  either  in  quartz  or  mica,  being,  in 
fact,  porphyry,  or  what  is  known  in  Sweden  as 
"porphyr."  In  other  cases,  again,  lime  takes  the 
place  of  felspar,  and  the  stones  are  called  “ marmor" 
in  Sweden,  being  really  a kind  of  marble.  Some 
architects  at  a distance  insist,  against  the  advice  of 
the  Aberdeen  merchants,  on  getting  green-coloured 
Swedish  stones  for  polished  fronts.  The  stones 
of  this  hue  look  beautiful  when  newly  polished, 
but  the  brilliancy  is  evanescent,  and  fades 
fast  on  exposure,  to  the  disappointment  of 
customers  : and  the  Americans  have  already 
abandoned  their  use  for  tombstones.  The  granite 
merchants  in  Aberdeen  have  not  found  any  polished 
goods  to  last  so  well  as  the  dark -grey  or  “ blue  " 
Rubislaw  and  the  pink  or  “ red”  Peterhead  stones. 
Polished  specimens  of  these  .\berdeenshire  granites 
exist  which  from  their  compact  grain  do  not  appear 
to  have  altered  in  the  least  after  from  forty  to  sixly 
years'  exposure.  There  is,  however,  a fair  demand 
for  Scandinavian  “ Labradorite,”  which  looks  well 
when  polished.  For  the  year  ended  30th  September, 
the  total  amount  of  polished  granite  exported 
from  Aberdeen  harbour  was  6.448  tons,  against 
5,915  for  1892-3.  This  does  not  include  the 
output  for  America  (which  is  taken  by  rail  to 
Glasgow  and  shipped  there),  nor  for  inland 
places.  Statistics  as  to  these  cannot  be  got  from 
the  railway  companies ; but  the  demand  lor  polished 
granite  for  the  United  States  alone,  though  it 
is  now  principally  confined  to  “ red  " stones, 
is  at  least  double  the  quantity  exported  from  the 
docks  at  Aberdeen.  Among  special  work  on  hand, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  R.  Simpson,  North 
British  Granite  "Works,  has  a good  order  for  polished 


columns  for  a building  near  London,  and  is  con_ 
slructing  two  large  monuments,  one  for  Port  Eliza 
beth  and  the  other  for  Tasmania.  Messrs.  McIntosh 
& Rae,  Lome  Granite  Works,  have  in  hand  a coat- 
of-arms  for  Crathes  Castle,  and  a large  monument 
forabroad  is  being  made  at  Victoria  GraniteWorks. 
Mr.  J.  Huicheon,  King-street  Cemetery  Granite 
Works,  is  getting  ready  the  pedestals,  parapets,  and 
balustrades  for  a bridge  over  the  Kelvin,  in  the 
West-End  Park.  Glasgow,  all  of  dressed  Hill  of 
Pare  granite. 

Society  of  Engineers. — The  Council  of  this 
Society  have  unanimously  elected  Mr.  S.  Herbert 
Cox  as  one  of  the  vice-Presidents  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Henry  P'aija,  deceased;  and  Messrs.  Henry 
O'Connor  and  William  Bradford  as  members  of 
Council. 

The  Sanitary  Institute. — .^t  the  meeting 
on  the  i2ih  inst.  of  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
at  8 p.m.,  a discussion  on  ‘‘The  Sanitary 
Aspects  of  the  London  Building  Act,”  is  to 
be  opened  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Longstaff,  chairman  of 
the  Building  Act  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council,  when  other  members  of  the  County  Council, 
members  of  Local  Boards  and  Vestries,  and  those 
officers  who  will  be  concerned  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  are  expected  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion. 

Bushoi’Scate  Institute. — The  Adams  Building 
Trades  Emporium  ask  us  to  mention  that  their  bolts 
were  selected  for  the  exit  doors  at  this  building. 

Cemetery,  Ai.trincham. — The  new  cemetery 
at  Altrincham  was  opened  and  dedicated  to 
the  public  on  the  aist  ult.,  by  .“Mderman 
Griflin,  J.P.,  Mayor  of  Altrincham.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  at  a cost  of  9,000/. 
The  chapel,  of  fourteenlli-century  Gothic  style,  is 
faced  with  Halifax  stone,  and  provides  sitting 
accommodation  for  seventy  people,  besides  mor- 
tuary, vestry.  &c.  Theworks  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Owen,  architect,  of  Manchester.  Mr. 
John  Matthews,  of  Nantwich,  was  the  principal 
contractor,  and  the  other  contractors  were ; — 
Heating,  Mr.  James  Smith,  Altrincham ; mosaic 
floor,  &c.,  Messrs.  J.  & H.  Patteson,  Manchester  ; 
stained  glass,  Mr.  James  Jones,  Manchester  ; 
entrance  gates,  &c.,  Messrs.  Cunliffe  & Dean, 
Manchester;  boundary-wall,  Mr.  J.  H.  Holt, 
Altrincham. 

Builders'  Clerics'  Benevolent  Institution. 
— A special  general  meeting  for  the  election  of 
one  pensioner  and  one  orphan  took  place  at  the 
offices  of  the  Builders’  Clerks'  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion, 21,  New  Bridge-street,  E.C.,  on  the  aSih  ult., 
the  President,  Mr.  William  Shepherd,  occupying 
the  chair.  There  were  two  candidates  for 
the  pension,  viz,,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Bennett  and  Mrs. 
S.  Lovett  ; and  two  for  the  orphan  vacancy,  viz, 
Kate  C.  Hill,  aged  9,  and  Helena  M.  Smith,  aged 
3.  The  poll  commenced  at  7 p.m.,  and  soon  alter 
its  close,  at  8 o'clock,  the  result  was  made  known  as 
follows: — For  Pension — Mrs.  Bennett,  1,108  votes; 
and  Mrs.  S.  Lovett,  537  votes.  For  Orphan 
Vacancy — Kate  C.  Hill,  880  votes  ; and  Helena  M. 
Smith,  494  votes.  The  Chairman  then  announced 
that  the  successful  candidates  were  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Bennett,  who  would  receive  the  widows'  pension  of 
20/.  per  annum,  and  Kate  C.  Hill,  who  would 
be  admitted  in  January  next  to  the  Orphan  Working 
School,  Maitland  Park,  per  presentation  of  the 
Institution.  The  scrutineers,  Messrs.  Ernest  S. 
Rider,  T.  Stirling,  jun.,  and  H.  W.  Parker,  were 
then  thanked  for  their  services,  followed  by  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  kind  attendance 
and  occupancy  of  the  chair. 

The  London  County  Cou.ncil  in  Parliament 
— Session  1895. — The  Council  will  apply  for  leave 
to  bring  in  Bills  for  the  following  purposes  : — A new 
approach  to  Tower  Bridge  from  the  south,  by  a 
road  to  Tooley-street  (opposite  the  bridge)  from  the 
junction  of  Old  Kent-road  and  Bermondsey  New- 
road.  The  proposed  thoroughfare  will  consist  of  a 
widening  of  Bermondsey  New-road  along  a portion 
of  each  side,  a new  road  from  Grange-road  to 
Artillery-street,  and  a widening  of  Church-row, 
Horselcydown.  It  appropriates  the  sites  of  Pro- 
vidence-place  and  Bermondsey-square,  which  repre- 
sents the  Close  of  the  Cluniac  monastery,  and  is 
entered  from  Grange  - road  and  Abbey  - street 
through  openings  where  stood  the  gates  ; the  great 
north  gate  remained  until  1807.  For  this  project 
the  Council  will  frame  an  Assessment  or  Pro- 
visional Award,  describing  the  lands  which  in 
their  opinion  should  bear  and  pay  the  Improvement 
charge.  To  rebuild  Vauxhall  Bridge  on  the  present 
site,  and  provide  in  the  meantime  a temporary 
bridge  at  a point  opposite  the  site  of  the  old  prison 
entrance  at  Millbank,  where  the  British  Gallery  is 
now  in  course  of  construction.  The  late  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  bought  for  255,230/.  the  existing 
bridge  which,  opened  in  June,  1816,  bad  cost 
300,000/.,  the  law  charges  beingyo.ooo/.  in  addition. 
Ralph  Dodd's  design  for  a scone  bridge  of  nine 
arches  with  a span  of  78  ft.  was  ultimately  modified 
and  James  Walker  adopted  iron  arches,  to  lower  the 
expenses.  A Bill  for  altering  the  system  now  in  force 
with  respect  to  the  valuation  and  assessment  of 
hereditaments  and  property,  with  the  repeal  of 
certain  Acts  ad  hoc,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  London. 
It  is  proposed  to  set  up  Assessment  Committees 


for  unions  and  parishes,  to  appoint  a valuation 
court  for  hearing  appeals  against  valuation  lists,  and 
to  make  new  provisions  for  the  valuation  of  rail- 
ways, tramways,  canals,  docks,  water,  gas,  and 
hydraulic  power  works,  and  of  telegraph,  telephone, 
and  electricity  works  which  extend  into  more  parishes 
than  one,  special  yearly  valuations  being  made  for 
the  last-named.  To  work  the  tramways  acquired  by 
them.  To  purchase  by  agreement  or  arbitration  the 
several  undertakings  of  certain  waterworks  com- 
panies— namely,  Lambeth,  first  established  in  1785 
at  Belvidere';  Southwarkand  Vauxhall;  Kent  (1809); 
East  London  {1853);  Chelsea,  founded  in  1724; 
Grand  Junction,  projected  in  1798.  ana  since  1820 
supplied  from  the  Thames  ; West  Middlesex, 
established  in  i3o6;  and  the  New  River,  whose 
earliest  Acts  of  Parliament  are  of  13  Eliza- 
beth and  3 and  4 James  I.  Their  “general 
powers"  Bill  comprises  the  following  projects; 
to  widen  the  east  side  of  Blackstock-road,  Isling- 
ton, between  the  two  points  opposite  Myrtle- 
mews  and  Elwood-street,  the  Vestry  contributing; 
to  widen  the  south  approach  to  Woolwich  Ferry  ; 
to  acquire  Nos.  2 — 8 and  22 — 8 (even),  Winchester- 
. terrace,  Causton-street,  with  Nos.  i — 7 (odd), 
Vincent-street,  for  making  approaches  to  the  ground 
to  be  acquired  bj  the  Council  for  working-class 
dwellings  on  the  Millbank  Penitentiary  site  ; to 
widen  Ben  Jonson-road,  Mile  End  Old  Town,  on  its 
north  side,  between  High-  and  Ocean-streets,  the 
Mile  End  Vestry  and  Limehouse  Board  of  Works 
contributing  ; to  acquire  a plot  and  buildings 
adjoining  St.  Alpbege,  Gieenwich,  Recreation- 
ground,  for  a Coroner's  Court,  a Weights  and 
Measures  Office,  and  a Mortuary  ; also  a site  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  Drummond-street,  Hampstead- 
road,  and  four  houses  in  Florence-street,  Islington, 
for  purposes  of  the  Fire  Brigade ; to  further  provide 
as  to  boat-hire  and  the  formation  of  gymnasia  in 
parks  and  open  spaces  under  their  control ; to 
provide  for  contribution  by  the  Plumstead  Vestry  to 
the  purchase  of  lands  as  an  addition  to  Bostall  Heath, 
and  similarly  by  the  Greenwich  Board  of  Works 
in  respect  of  an  open  space  in  St.  Paul's  parish, 
Deptford,  such  moneys  to  be  charged  only  on  St. 
Paul's  parish  (wliich,  by  an  independent  Bill  pre- 
pared for  next  Session,  is  to  be  separated  from 
Greenwich  district)  ; by  the  Poplar  Board  of  Works 
for  an  open  space  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs ; by  the 
Lambeth  Vestry  for  the  additional  entrance  into 
Brockwell  Park  ; and  by  the  Lee  Board  of  Works  in 
respect  of  an  open  space  at  Manor-lane,  Lee.  The 
Council  seek  to  effect  a re-arrangement  of  polling 
districts  for  their  own  elections,  as  well  as  for 
Parliamentary  and  County  Council  purposes  ; and 
an  alteration  of  wards  in  parishes  and  districts, 
together  with  the  several  numbers  of  vestrymen  repre- 
senting the  same ; and  to  determine  an  untoward 
state  of  things  now  existing  by  granting  a pension 
to  the  chairman  of  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the 
County  of  London.  They  have  resolved,  further, 
to  apply,  as  from  the  15111  inst.,  their  code  of  by- 
laws, lately  approved  by  the  Home  Secretary,  to  the 
parks,  gardens,  and  open  spaces,  already  seventy- 
four  in  number,  vested  in  them  and  under  their 
management. 

Annual  Soiree  of  Edinburgh  Plasterers. — 
In  the  Oddfellows'  Hall,  Edinburgh,  the  annual 
soiree  and  concert  under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
branch  of  the  Scottish  National  Operative  Plasterers' 
Federal  Union  was  held  on  the  i6th  ult.  Councillor 
Waterston,  who  presided,  said  they  formerly  had 
the  Plasterers’  Society,  a comparatively  local  society, 
and  that  seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  Federal  Union 
was  formed.  It  spoke  volume.s  for  the  trade  that 
now  nearly  if  not  all  the  journeymen  plasterers  in 
Scotland  were  members  of  that  union.  He  believed 
that  if  ever  working-men  were  to  benefit  themselves 
it  must  be  by  helping  each  other.  He  was  glad  to 
know  that  through  an  arbitration  board  there  had 
been  a congenial  method  of  working  for  a consider- 
able time,  and  that  wages  would  probably  be 
increased  a halfpenny  per  hour  at  the  beginning 
of  1895. 

Gi.asgow  School  of  Art. — The  third  of  the 
series  of  lectures  on  “ Mediajval  Architecture"  was 
delivered  on  the  21st  ult.,  within  the  Corporation 
Galleries,  by  Mr.  Alexander  M'Gibbon,  architect. 
The  subject  was  principally  the  second  period  of 
English  architecture,  the  work  of  the  transition  from 
Romanesque  to  Gothic,  in  this  country  from  Norman 
to  Early  English.  Although  the  term  Transitional 
is  generic,  it  is  well  understood  as  applying  particu- 
larly to  the  style  current  with  us  during  the  second 
half  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  the  assimilation  of 
Norman  tastes  and  methods  with  the  indigenous 
Saxon  traditional  practices,  before  the  pointed  Gothic 
was  accepted  from  Royal  France,  and  a complete 
break  made  with  Romanesque  usage.  The  pointed 
arch  that  in  France  was  employed  because  of  struc- 
tural necessity,  where  vaulting  was  conceived  of 
as  essential,  when  imported  to  England  was 
first  used  as  much  because  of  its  novelty,  for 
groined  vaulting  was  not  by  us  universally  desired, 
so  the  semi-circular  arch  was  equally  favoured. 
This,  with  much  of  Norman  ornament  refined  and 
elaborated,  joined  to  the  greater  elegance  and 
loftiness  of  arches  and  columns  that  is  character- 
istic of  the  Early  English  style  which  succeeded 
constitutes  the  excellence  of  Transitional.  In  Scot- 
land the  finest  examples  are  found  at  Jedburgh, 
Kelso.  Dryburgh,  and  Kilwinning,  Abbeys  though 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS — Continuca. 


Ifatore  o(  Work. 


B7  whom  Adrertlaed. 


DMlgni 

to 

daUTored. 


Katare  ot  Work  or  Materlali. 


•West.alteet  Seliool 
•Ca*t-irou  Pipf.«  ... 
*Makiug-up  itoad  . 

•New  ClMB-roora... 

•in- 


CONTRACTS, 


Katore  ot  Work  or  Matorlali. 


Shop*.  Offir-e*.  4c.  Chtirch-lnuc  and  Anii- 

Mreot.  Bal(.irt 

Hoad*.  Path*.  So.  PorthcAwI.  Wale* 

Additlonato  MillfleM  Hn'L*e.,  Ko^wiok  .. 

•Makinir-np  Roads  

•Makinf-up  We*t  Hill,  Sydenbsm 

•Making-up  Forest  Hill 

»w  Street*.  Byecrofc  

Drainage.  Cciwhr1dg»-roid,  near  Cvmn. , 

Addlti-'nslo  AshfieM.  n.ilif.x  

Alterations,  Sc.  to  Msuur  Hotel,  Lee. 


Bp  whom  Boqslred. 


Steam  Road  Boiler 

Widening,  ,Sc.  School-street.  Now  Trede- 
gar. Mon 

Pipe-sewers  and  Pipes,  near  Preston 

•Roadmaking  and  Paviog  Work*  . 

•.Additions  to  Wards  at  Union  House 

Artesian  Boring  (LAW  f»el  deep) ...... 

.Iron  Bridge  over  Biver  Dee,  yueeusfeiTy 

Pines  and  Pipe-laying.  Crosstiarruw 

•School  

•Tiir-Paving  Works  


E,  A J.  Byrne Dec.  4 

Limbert  A Reet  ......  do, 

.1.  a,  Mulfat  do. 

I*.  K.  Murphy do. 

Uficial  . 


do. 

do. 

do. 


do, 

Dec. 


•Twelve  Workmen's  Cottage* 

•Municipal  Technical  School 

•Additions.  Ac.  Dvuaghouoyne  House,  00. 

Mousghou ' J.  M 

Sewage  Disposal  Works.  Ac ' Tras 

•Waterworks  Skill 


Famhara  School  Board 
Sandgate  Local  Boar,! 
Poplar  A Stepney  Sick 
Asylum  Dlatrict  .... 
Harrow  - on -the  - Hill  . 

with  Pinner  Sch,  Bd, 
Borough  of  Wert  Ham 

Bedwellty  Local  Board  j 
Lougridge  Local  Board  ' 

Fulham  Vestry  

Woolwich  Union  ' 
Gainsborough  Loc.  Bd.  ' 
Flint  County  Council 
C<KkermouthU.R.8  A. 
West  Ham  School  B>l. 
Parish  of  St.  Leonard's 

Shoreditch 

Kingston  - on  - Thames 

Corporation  

Manclii-ster  Corp 


Q.  K.  Holman  .. 


J.  H.  Lewis 

T.  S.  Mc-Calluin  . 

C.  Botterill  

J.  0.  Cook 


■ T.  W.  Barber  

I J B Wilson. 

Newman  A Jo^ues . . 


Ilfra 


•Paving  Work*  

Mortuary  at  Uo*pILi!.  Holly-lane 

Pipe  Sewers.  Bntiiiv  Muir  and  Ho«efi«ld.. 
Sewerage  Work*.  Ft*hhiirn.  Durhai.i  ... 

Building*,  Clifton  street.  Helfait  

Addition*  t-i  Schools,  Bardsea,  near  Vhvr- 

ston.  Lancs 

•3terw.*y.  St.  Paocru  

Semi-dftsched  Villas,  Moot-lane,  Oven- 

den,  Yorks 

X-aying  Draiu  Pipes,  Ac.  Bowm 


Cninh*rwell  Ve*try  .. 
Sinethwiek  Ixmal  Bd. 
Alicrdeen  Town  Coun. 

SKigeBeld  R.S.A 

ITster.  Ac.  Hospitil  .. 

Rev.  E.  Geogbegao  .. 


N.B 


•Supply  ot  New  and  Purchase  of  Old  Slur 

8“weragc  Works  ifoiir  conttacul  

Club  Premise*,  Chapel  Hill,  Morley,  Yirl 


Business  Premises.  William 

Rhondda.  Wales 

•Chimney  .Sfm-k  

Street  Works.  Mariow-*lree 
Pier,  Cansew.iy.  Ac.  Qortiiic 


. -Vrgyll  County  Council 

s U.  N.  K.  Co 

. Uarnoldswick  Loc-  Bd. 
* Conservative  Building- 

Co.  Lim 

. Southampton  Corn, 

. Barry  (Olam.t  ILD. 
School  Board.. ..... 


lovd  . 


Petty  4 I 

I W.  C.  Oliver ' dr. 

o.  S,  Brown do. 

J-  C.  Stuart do. 

Win.  Dyaek Dec.  8 

Wm.  Snowdon do. 

-Mr.  Hunter do. 

■0/ftcinl".V.‘.‘.V. Dec.  7 

W.  H,  D,  Horsfa’t,...  Dec.  8 

W.  R.  Copland  do. 

"ffl’-ial  do. 

Brierley  A Holt Dec.  10 

J.  W.  Burrows ........  do. 

W.  B.  O.  Beuiiett  ....  do. 

0«o,  Tliomaii  do. 

do. 

R.  Godfrey  do. 

Offliia*  do, 

do.  Doc.  n 


Hc«*e  and  Fan 
Boornemooth 

Mi*«inu  Hall,  Park-street. 

Wreiham  

Roadiuakmg  and  Sewering.  " The  Do' 


Buildings,  Bure,  near 
Rh'osddu,' 


Major  Stuart  Wort!ey 


Chapel,  Huiitspill,  Somerset  . 


R.  P,  T.  Logan 

Win.  Dent 

R.  W.  WaUh  

Lawson  A Donkin  . 
T.  C.  WHUains 


Dec.  IS 
Dec.  19 
do. 

Dec.  31 
Jan.  I'd! 

Jau.  13 
No  data 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Natnxa  ot  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advartlsed.  . 


AppI  lea* 
Uans  ti 
be  In. 


•Master  to  Superintebd  Technical  Educa-  | 

tion  School  at  ItogoB  | iJW.  Ac.. 

♦Building  Inspector  Wlllesden  Local  Board  ' 1501 

•OuWde  Foreman  Bridgwater  Tnisteoa  ..  ‘ 


Those  marked  vnth  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  tn  this  Humber.  Competitions,  p.  It.  Contracts,  pp.  It.,  tI.,  vlU  , and  Xiiv.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  i.\U. 


It  is  met  with  as  far  north  as  Elgin,  and  even  in 
Kirkwall.  At  Jedburgh  the  western  doot^vaj-  is  of 
particular  beauty.  Limelight  illustrations  were 
shown  of  many  e.xamples  in  France,  England,  and 
Scotland.  Thereafter  a brief  sketch  was  given  of 
the  social  economy  of  the  cathedral,  abbey,  and 
parish  church,  so  far  ,as  to  permit  of  an  under- 
standing of  the  functions  of  the  architectural  forms 
and  arrangements  met  with  in  these  buildings. — 
G/as^ow  Herald. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  NovE.MfiES  30. 

Institvlion  oj  Civil  Pngineers  {Siudenis’  Meeting.— 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Olley  on  “Sub-aqueous  Excavation  at 
NewTi-."  8p,m. 

Sanitary  Insiifufe  ILecinrts  for  Sanitary  OJicers), — 
Professor  A.  W'ynter  j'.lyih  on  “ Sanitary  Law,  English, 
Scofdi,  and  Irish;  Genera!  Eilaclmeiiu  Public  Health 
Act,  1875;  ^lodel  Ly-l.iws,  &c.'’  8p.tn. 

Glasgtnu  Arekiteetural  Association. — Annua!  Conver- 
sazione. 

S.atordat,  December  i. 

Sanitary  Ins/'ectgrs'  Association.  — (r)  Mr.  F.  H. 
Cheesewriiihl  on  “ Tlie  Economic  ’I  rcatment  and  DispO'al 
of  Town  and  Dust-bin  Refuse."  (3)  .At  the  conclusion  of 
the  Meeting  the  Chairman  will  decl.are  it  open  for  a Con- 
ference of  Members  for  DLcussioji  of  matters  of  general 
interest.  6 p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association  (Masonic  Hall, 
Sunderland). — Mr.  F.  CawsOu  “ The  .Architect.’"  7.3op.ni. 

Queen's  College,  Cork.  — Mr.  .Arthur  Hill  on  “ The 
History  of  Architecture."  II.  3 p.m. 

SUND.VY,  Dece-mrer  2. 

South-place  Institute. —lAt.  D.  Hennessey  on  “The 
History  of  Plastering  and  its  Relation  to  the  Health  of  the 
People."  4 p.m. 

Monday,  December  3. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — nusincs*  meet- 
ing and  elc'itioa  of  new  members.  A question  connected 
with  the  Statutory  Examination  for  certificates  to  act  as 
District  Surveyor  to  be  raised.  8 p.nr, 

A.A.  Camera  Cluh.—Mr.  E.  \V.  M.  Wolinacolt  on 
“ Camera  Studies  of  Architecture.'  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Leciuns  jor  Saiiitars  Ojfficers). 
—Dr.  Louis  Parkes  on  "Sanitary  Laws  and  Regulations 
Governing  the  Metropolis.”  Z p.m. 

Society  tp  Engineers.— ytr.  H.  B.  Ran.sora  on  “The 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Hydro-Extraction."  7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures). — Professor  VLian  B. 
Lewes  on  “Modern  Deselopmems  in  Explosives."  II. 
8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Arckilectural  Society. — Alderman  P.  II. 
Paihbone  on  "The  Economic  Value  of  Fine  Archi- 
leeture."  6.30  p.m. 


Glasn‘v  Philosophical  Society.— Gildard  on  “An 
Old  Gl.tsgow  Architect  oP  Some  Older  Ones. ' 8 p.m. 

Tl'ESDAy,  Dece-Muer  4. 

Institution  oj  Civil  Engineers.— {i)  Further  Discussion 
on  Mr.  A.  J.  Durston's  paper  on  “ The  Machinery  of  W’.xr- 
Ships.’’  (8,  lime  permitting)  Mr.  Edw.  B.  Wain  on 
“Collierj-  Surfacc-NVorks.”  8 p.m. 

L'niversity  Extension  Society  {Chelsea  Ttnvn  Hall). — 
Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell  on  “English  Architecture."  IX. 
3 P-tH. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archtrology, — 8 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association,— l^ic.  C.  J. 
Davidson  on  “Planning  of  Farmhouses. ' 8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  December  5. 

British  Archceological  Association.— If)  Miss  Russell  on 
“ Foriifications  of  Timber  in  Early  Times."  (2)  Mr.  J.  T. 
dfe  Kaad.s  on  “The  Fleurs  de  Lysoif  the  Ancient  French 
Monarchy."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs  on  “ Fire 
Protection.”  6 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Jf^orkl  Institution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.— Z p.m. 

Carlisle  Architec'ural,  Engineering,  ana  Surveying 
Association. — Mr.  E.  B,  Newton  on  “Gauging  the  Flow 
of  Water." 

Northern  Archifeciural  Association. — Mr.  D.  H.  S. 
Cranage  on  “ The  Elizabethan  and  Renaissance  Periods." 
7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  December  6. 

Society  OJ  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Friday,  December  7. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  E.  0.  Sachs  on  “The 
Modern  Theatre  of  the  Continent."  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  — Mr.  W.  Mallock  on 
" Waterworks  and  Appliances."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  Dp.cember  8. 

Queen's  College,  Cork. — Mr.  Arthur  HHIon  the  “Histoiy 
of  .Architecture."  III.  3 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

23,589.— Fm'sming  Dr,\in'=,  &c.  •.  j.  a.  Notl.—L.  device 
principally  .adapted  for  cottage  property.  A sunk  receiver, 
trap,  or  tank  is  fixed  in  connexion  with  ihe  yard  gully, 
rain-water  pipe,  &c.  This  trap  h.is  an  outlet  and  an  en- 
l.arged  socket,  and  a bend  as  interceptoP.  .•\  plunger  pass- 
ing through  the  cover  is  used  to  force  the  water  for  flushing 
at  intervals. 

34,380.— Window-sashes  : W.  Nicol. — This  is  a some- 
what elaborate  arrangement  of  mounting  the  sliding  frames 
of  .sash  windows  with  a central  tube  or  rod,  on  which  they 
may  be  carried  and  reversed  within  the  apartment  for 
cleaning  or  such  like  purpose. 

I 24,635.— Attach.ment  to  T Squares  : Scoit  Addison. 


—To  prevent  T squnr«  fl"om  becoming  displaced,  a ciip  or 
cramp  is  provided.  This  clip  has  springs  and  rollers  fixed 
so  that  the  rollers  are  pressed  against  the  edge  of  the 
drawing-board.  _T^®  stock  of  the  scjuare  is  firmly  pressed 
against  the  working  edge  of  the  bo.ard,  and  the  blade  can- 
not be  forced  out  of  the  perpendicular  by  the  pressure  of 
the  hand  or  arm  of  the  user. 

1,047.— Collapsible  Doors;  IF.  (Denmark). — 

To  partition  off  rooms  or  to  act  as  a door,  framing  is  put 
up,  and  to  this  is  fitted  a series  of  wooden  bars  mounted 
with  meta!_  strips,  which  enable  the  door  to  be  collapsed 
or  pre.ssed  into  a small  space  at  the  side  of  the  frame  when 
it  is  not  required  to  use  it. 

9,883. — Varnish;  Z.  (Hamburg). — A varni.sb  to 

withstand  the  action  of  heat  and  steam  or  hot  and  cold 
water  is  made  from  “ fat-tar  " mixed  with  oxides  of  lead, 
heated  till  they  chemically  combine.  The  v-arnish  is  mixed 
with  turpentine, 

t7t059  “E.AVEMENTS  t /.  H.  AtHtes  and  another. — 
Paving-blocks  are  composed  of  bog-peat,  turf,  or  vegetable 
fibres  compre.ssed  and  amalgamated  by  a resinous  com- 
pound impervious  to  moisture. 

17,544. — Paist-removing  Compound  : E.  Tessen.— 
This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  ordinary  compound  used 
for  the  purpose  a soap,  produced  by  combining  Hr, seed-oil 
with  a caustic  lye,  and  mixing  this  mass  wiih  hydrate  or 
lime.  This,  while  it  destroys  the  paint  or  lacquer,  does 
not  injure  the  wood. 

17,597-— Making  Mortar:  F.  L.  Moores  fU.S.A.). — 

A building  in  which  machinery  designed  W making 
mortar  on  a wholesale  or  organised  scale  is  described  in 
the  specification,  the  objects  principally  aimed  at  being 
the  production  of  mortar  of  a given  strength,  economy  in 
time,  uniformity,  and  thorough  mixing  of  the  ingredients. 

17,655-— Chimney-pot.s  ; F.  /.  Orwin.—Na  inside 
shaft,  straight  cylinder  shaped,  has  an  outer  cylindrical 
ca.sing  Capered  from  the  base  and  provided  with  a cup- 
shaped head,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  deflect  the  current  of 
air  from  the  sides  of  the  chimney-pot,  and  prevent  down* 
draught. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

November  i*.— 21,780,  A.  Harkess,  Producing  extra 
pressure  in  the  testing  of  drain  and  other  pipes.— 21,797, 

C.  Godfrey  and  W.  Builin,  AiiiOmatic  Window  Fastener.— 
ai.Soi,  C.  Sabow,  Extending  Ladders.— 21,836,  M.  Sankey, 
Surveying  lastruments. 

N’uvEiiBCR  13, — si.Sfti,  A.  Cregson,  Draught  Excluders, 

— 21,876,  J.  Whitehead,  Bolts  for  windows,  doors,  gates, 
&c. — 21.904,  S.  Smith,  Gates. — at, 937,  J.  Barber.  Venti- 
lating drains  and  sewers.— 21,941,  H.  Shepherd,  Hollow 
Walls. 

November  14. — 21.070,  F.  Thackeray.  Gully  Dish  and 
Grate. — 32,coi,  W.  Youltcn,  Fireproof  Construction.—) 
22,012,  H.  Hunt,  Fire  Grates  and  Stoves.— 22,024,  J*' 
Farley,  Joints  of  Earthenware  or  other  Pipc.s.  • 

NoVEMnr.R  15. — 22,056,  G.  Lear  and  J,  Davison,  Con* 
cealed  Chimney  • smoke  Cure. — 22,063,  C.  Heyworih, 
Lavator>’  Wash-ba-sin.s,  Baths,  lire. — 22.073,  G.  Marsden,  , 
Tiles. — 22.074,  J.  Hodge,  \Vater-wa.ste  Preventing  Cis-  A 
terns. — 22,078,  W.  Nicol,  Ventilators.— 22,100,  A.  Boult,  ^ 
Damp-proof  Paints,  &c. — 21,118^  S.  Dean,  Tiles. 

N'ovBMnEK  16.— 22,137.  D.  Sinclair,  Household  Furni- 
tur.*.  Chimney-pieces,  Baths,  &c. — 22,149,  G-  Anderson,  •. 
Stone-sawing  Machinery, — 22,152,  D.  Arnot,  Sa-sh-win-  '• 
dows. — 22,178]  E-  Barnett,  Fresh  Air  Inlet. 


Dec.  I,  1894.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


[ Nove.mber  17. — 22,234,  J.  Merryweather,  Fireproof 
I Curtains  for  theatres. — 22,2fo,  R.  Evans,  Manufacture  of 
I Sire.— 22,277,  C.  Cooze,  Window  Sashes,  See, 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

' ^7.238,  J.  Spear,  Apparatus  to  stop  the  noise  of  imush  of 

Water  to  Water-closet  Tanks. — 19,956,  'V.  Calvert,  Sink- 
i traps,  &c. — 20,136,  F.  Hughes,  Automatic  Duplex  Door- 
; stop  and  Holdfast. — 20,446,  S.  Rowley,  Lavatories,  Sinks, 
i &c. — 20,450,  L.  Shedden,  Chimney  and  Ventilating  Cowl. 

■ — 20,554.  G.  Milward  & B.  Nicklin,  Chimney  Cowls.— 
20,736,  J.  Stein,  Kilns  for  Firing  Bricks,  Pottery,  &c. — 
20,803,  J-  Janssen,  Lime-kiln. — 20,869,  Bowman,  Fire- 
proof Doors,  &c. — 21,099,  Purdy,  Road  Pavement. — 

21,212,  W.  Mockett,  Window-sash  Holder. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Ofitn  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

21,971,  H.  Blake  & G.  Day,  .Sash-hanging. — 22,873,  J. 
Moore,  Step-ladders.— 586,  A.  Chocatmi,  Flooring  Girders. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

November  15. — By  Dyer^  Sony  Hilton  (at  Lee)  : 
70,  72,  and  74,  Loampit  Vale,  I^ewisham,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r. 
22/.  los.,  r.  105/.,  1,440/.  ; 6,  Burnt  Ash-rd.,  Lee,  u.t. 
59  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.  40/.,  680/. 

November  19. — W'j  HamptonSo^  Sonsi  No.  10,  Palace 
Gardens,  Kensington,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  no/.,  11,200/.; 
8,  Palace  Gardens  Mews,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  t,6oo/.  ; 
“ Morden  House,"  near  Royston,  and  13  acres,  f.,  2,500/.— 
'Zy  Moss  Jameson  •.  43  and  57,  Star-st.,  Edgware-rd., 
u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  r.  56/,,  1,015/.;  Ui  West  Hill, 
Highgate,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  1/.,  825/.;  5 and  6,  Seymour- 
ter.,  Finchley,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  10s,,  r.  100/.,  900/.: 
2,  Seymour-ter,  u.t.  17  yrs.  g.r.  7/.  :5s.,  440/. — By 
G.  Couldsmith,  Son,  6^  Co.:  18  and  20,  ledworth- 
sq.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  as.,  r.  135/.,  1,065/.; 

16,  Coulson-st.,  u.L  47  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  los.,  r.  28/.,  330/.: 
52,  Lamont-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  55.,  r.  45/.,  505/.;  68, 
Westbourne-st,,  Belgravia,  u.t.  26  yrs  , g.r.  5/.,  r.  32^., 
365/.;  47,  Sloane-st.  and  71,  73,  and  75,  Pavilion-rd.,  u.t. 
14  yrs.,  g.r.  395/.,  r.  770/.,  1,000/.;  5,  South-.st.,  Thurloe- 
sq.,  u.t.  II  yrs.,  g.r.  9'.,  r.  75/.,  280/.;  36,  Elm-pk.-rd., 
Kensington,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  1,000/.;  ii,  Lurline 
Gardens,  Battersea,  u.t.  82  yr.s.,  g.r.  8/.  7s.  6d.,  r.  50/.,  350/. 

Novemiiek  20.— By  C.  H.  IVhiie : F.g.r.  of  61.  10s., 
Mawbey-rd,  Old  Kent-rd.,  reversion  in  22  yrs.,  560/.  ; 
f.g.r.  of^6/.  10s.,  Mawbey-rd.,  reversion  in  23  yrs.,  205/.  ; 

f. g.r.  of  61,  I2S.,  Mawhey-rd  , reversion  in  24  yrs.,  200/.  ; 

17,  Wimbledon  Park-rd., Wandsworth,  f.,r.  47/.  13s.  4d  , 195/.; 
8,  Sutherland-sq.,  Walworth,  r.  34/.,  and  a l.g.r.  of  4/.  10s., 
u.t.  48  yrs.,  g r.  8/.,  295/.  ; 269  to  279  odd.  Latimer-rd., 
Netting  Hill, u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  44/.,  295/.— By  lU.  Houghton  ■. 
7,  Delafield-rd.,  Charlton,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  los.,  r.  q8^, 
260/. — By  /U. \V.  Read  &rCo. : 71,  73  and  75,  Cator-st.,  Peck- 
ham,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  85/.  t6s.,  435/. — By  R.  RoHns 

Hine:  7,  Wilton-pl.,  Belgravia,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r. 
174/.,  2, 000/. ; i.g.r.  of  72/.  9s.,  Carlisle.pl.,  Edgware-rd., 
u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  46/.  8s.,  280/. — By  Alfred  Richards: 
“ Eagle  House,”  Edmonton,  f.,  1,470/.  ; 49,  Park-rd.,  West 
Ham,  f.y  380/.  ; 45  and  47,  Devonshire-st.,  Mile  End,  u.t. 
28  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  145/.  — By  S.  Walker  &•  Runtz. 
“ Fernside,"  and  i acre,  Caterham,  f.,  1,460/.  ; ii, 
Sherborne  • St.,  Blandford  - sq.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 
r.  48/.,  425/.  ; 31,  Sherborne-st.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  380/.  ; 
20,  King-st.,  Covent  Garden,  u.t.  8 yrs.,  g.r.  90/.,  r.  156/., 
580/.  ; 121  and  123,  Fairfax-rd.,  Harringay  Pk.,u.t.  94  yrs., 

g. r.  10/.,  325/. — By  Driz'er  Co.  (at  Clun):  Castle  Farm, 
Clun,  Shropshire,  134a.  or.  i2p.,  f.,  in  nine  lot.s,  3,295/. 

November  21. — By  Bedford  ir  Co. ; 29,  Lower  Scy. 
mour-st.,  Portman  Estate,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  100/.,  1,850/.  : 

20,  Queen  Anne-st.,  u.t.  2 yrs.,  g.r.  80/.,  r.  260/.,  325/. — 
By  Douglas  Young:  35,  Thorn-st.,  Wandsworth-rd.,  u.t. 
39  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  30/.,  220/. — By  Robert  Reid:  F.g.r.  ol 
30/.,  Cornwail-rd.  and  Wootten-st.,  Lambert,  reversion  in 
19  yrs.,  1,085/.  ; f.g.r.  of  82/.  4s.,  Wootten-st.,  Woocten- 
court,  and  Windmill-st.,  reversion  in  18  yrs.,  2,735/.  ; 
f.g.r.  of  61/.  4s.,  Wootten-st.  and  Eaton-st.,  reversion  m 2c 
yrs.,  1,870/.  ; f.g.r.  of  8/.  11s.,  Eaion-st.,  reversion  in  igyrs. 
570/.  ; f.g.r.  of  52/.,  Wootten-st.,  reversion  in  18  yrs.,  3,435/.  : 

f. g.r.  of  56/.  15s.,  Wootten-st.,  Windmil!-st.,  and  Com- 
wall-rd.,  reversion  in  18  yrs.,  2,590/.  ; f.g.r.  of  67/.,  New 
Cut  and  Little  Windmill-st.,  reversion  of  13  yrs.,  5,790/. 

November  22. — By  Messrs.  Cronk:  The  residence 
" Nutlands,"  Ightham,  Kent,  and  3a.  2r.  339.,  f.,  1,000/. ; 
tw'o  f.  cottages  with  gardens,  560/. — By  F.  f.  Bisley 
Sons:  8,  .Southwark-pk.-rd.,  Bermondsey,  u.t.,  29  yrs., 

g. r.  4/.  los.,  215/. — By  Stimson  Sons  : ^23,  Rye-lane, 
Pecktiam,  f.  and  1.  sheds  and  yard,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  2S.,  2,200/.  ; 44,  46,  and  48,  liinKroft-st.,  Hollo- 

way, u.t.  so  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  790/.  ; 15,  Glynn-st.,  Vaux- 
hall,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  345/.  ; “ Holly  Lodge," 

Beaulah-cres.,  Thornton  Heath,  f.,  685/. ; 14,  Strath- 
nairn-st.,  Bermondsey,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  285/. — 
By  A.  J.  Sheffield:  27,  Cotton-st.,_  Poplar,  f.,  245/.  ; 7, 
Wade-st.,  f.,  290/.  ; 204  and  300,  High-st.,  f.,  r.  61/.  7s., 
405/.  : II  to  14,  Sophia-st.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r._  10/.  los.,  140/.  ; 

21,  22,  and  23,  Grove  Villas,  East  India-rd.,  f.,  except 

yds.,  800/.  ; f.g.r.  of  4/.,  Grove  Villas,  Poplar,  r< 
version  in  47  yrs.,  105/.;  39,  North-st.,  c.,  85/. 

157,  Salmon's  Lane,  Limehouse,  f.,  r.  26/.,  325/  ; 

62,  Selwyn-rd.,  Upton  Manor,  f.,  r.  26/., 350/.;  15,  Ricardo- 

St.,  Poplar,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  90/. — By  Messrs. 
Trollope:  32,  Wilton-pl.,  Belgravia,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  69/., 
5,700/.;  No.  61,  Chester-sq.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  r. 
250/.,  3,400/ ; i.g.r.  of  60/.,  Belsize-pk.,  u.t.  57  jts.,  g.r. 
2S.,  1,335/.;  i.g.r.  of_i35/.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  5s.,  3,175^.; 
i.g.r.  of  10/.,  Belsize-pk.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  2s.,  sold 
before  auction. — By  H.J.  Bliss  6r  Sons:  18,  Longridge- 
td.,  Earl's-ct.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  r.  100/.,  i,ooo/.j 
191,  Globe-rd.,  Bethnal  Green,  u.t.  9 yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  3s., 
65/.;  so,  Jane-st.,  St.  George’s-in-East,  u.t.  6 yrs.,  g.r. 
2/.  7s.  6d.,  40/.;  137,  Antil-rd.,  Mile  End,  u.t. 

68  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  8s.  4d.,  290/.— By  Robert  Reid: 
F.g.r.  of  94/.,  New  Cut,  Lambeth,  reversion  in 
13  yrs.,  7,585/.;  f.g.r.  of  109/.,  Lower  Marsh  and 
Coral-st.,  reversion  in  17  yrs.,  5,515/.;  f.g.r.  of 
41/.  los.  6d.,  Lower  Marsh  and  Coral-st.,  reversion  in 

17  yrs.,  1,610/.;  f.g.r.  of  48/.  13s,  Lower  Marsh,  reversion 
in  15  yrs.,  2,810/.  ;•  f.g.r.  of  60/.,  Oakley-st.,  reversion  in 

18  yrs.,  2,020/. ; f.g.r.  of  9/.,  Oakley-st.  and  Coral-st., 

reversion  in  17  yrs.,  390/. ; 6 and  8,  Oakley-st.,  f.,  r.  42/., 
830/. — By  Boyton  ^ Fegram  {at  Walham  Green)  : 15  to 
31  odd,  Haldane  rd.,  Fulham,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  28/.  2s.  6d., 
r.  260/.,  2,275/.  ; 144'  *4^1  148,  Kscourt-rd.,  c.,  r.  75/., 

650/. 


November  23. — By  Ellis  <Sr*  Son:  15,  Upper  Woburn- 
p!.,  Tavistock-sq.,  u.t.  28  jts..  g.r.  28/.,  r.  120/.,  720/. — 
By  Bean,  Burnett,  Etdridge : 20  and  21,  Dayton 
(.Irove,  Peckhani,  u.t.  83  yr.s.,  g.r.  ii/.,  r.  72/.  i6s., 
425/. — By  Robert  Reid'.  F.g.r.  of  24/.,  Oaklej'-st., 
Lambeth,  rever.sion  in  17  yrs.,  790/.  ; f.g.r.  of 
19/.  2S.  Coral-st.,  reversion  in  17  yrs.,  605/.;  f.g.r. 

of  12/.,  Oakley-st.,  reversion  in  4 yrs.,  460/.  ; f.g.r.  of 
78/.  i6s.  6d.,  Coral-st.  and  Oakley-st.,  reversion  in  15  yrs., 
2,860/.  ; f.g.r.  of  8/., Thomas-pl, reversion  in  15  jts., 400/. ; 
f.g.r.  of  39/.,  Coral-st.  and  Thomas-pl.,  reversion  in  15  yrs., 
i'72S^- j f g-r-  of  40/.  los.,  Water!oo-rd.  and  Coral-st., 
reversion  in  15  jts.,  1,200/.  ; f.g.r.  of  65/.,  Webber-sL, 
Waterloo-rd.,  and  CoUage-pi.,  reversion  in  17  yrs.,  1,540/.  ; 
f.g.r.  of  48/.  IIS.,  Waterloo-rd.,  reversion  in  18  jts.,  1,355/.; 
f.g.r.  of  27/.,  Webber-st.,  reversion  in  i7yrs.,  850/.  ; 19,  21, 
and  23,  Coral-st.,  f.,  r.  31/.  10s.,  620/. — By  Field  b’ Sons : 
96,  98,  and  100,  St.  John-st.,  Clerkenwell,  f.,  r.  234/.  16s., 
3i97Sf*  i I'-g-i’-  of  78/.1  Grove  Lane,  Camberwell,  reversion 
in  21  yr.s.,  2,370/.  ; 115  and  117,  Grove-lane,  f.,  975/-  ; 
121,  Grove-lane,  f.,  r.  42/.,  95^.  ; f.g.r.  of  61/.  10s., 
Camberwell-grove,  reversion  in  21  jts.,  1,595/.  : 140, 

Camberwell-grove,  f.,  r.  33/.,  375/. — By  Baker  Sons : 
96,  High-st.,  Portsmouth,  f.,  170/.  ; 9,  17,  and  21,  Arthur- 
f.,  310/.;  1 and  3,  Northwood-rd.,  Highgate,  u.t.  38 
J g.r.  17/.  17s.,  r.  85/.,  595/. ; 56  and  62,  Leander-rd., 
Brixlon,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  r.  72/.,  650/.  ; f.  land, 
s8a.  or.  2op.,  Carshalton,  in  6 lots,  5,220/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copj-hold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a,  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street  ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.) 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Gteenheart,  B.G. 

too  8/0/0 
Teak.  E.I.  ...lead  10/0/0 
Sequota,U.S.{l.cu  1 to 
Ash,  Canada  load  3 S 0 

Blrcb,  do a/150 

Elm,  do 4'0  0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c.  i.is'o 

Oak.  do a/15'0 

Canada  ........  5 u/o 

'>lne,  Canada  red  a/io/e 
Do.  Yellow....  3'S*o 

Lath,  Dantsic,  fatb  4/10/0 
Sl  Petersburg..  5/0/0 
Wainscot,  Ri£a, 

&c.,log i/>5/o 

Odessa,  crown.. ..  a/is/o 
Deals.  Finland 
and  & iscstd  too  7/s/e 
Do.  4th&3Td..  7/0/0 

Do.  Riga 7/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 
ist yellow  ....  7 10/c 
Do.  and  yellow  7/10/0 

Do.  white 8/0/e 

Swedish 7/0/0 

White  Sea 6/io/o 

Canada,  Pine  1st  aa/0/0 
Do.  do.  and....  17/0/0 
Do,  do.  3rd,  Stc.  7/10/0 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  6,to/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

and 6/10/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/e 
Battens,  all  kinds  500 
Roortng  boards, 
sq.,  I In.  prop. 

ist  0/9/6 

Do,  and 0/7/0 

Other  qualities  0/5/0 

Cedar,  Cuba  ..ft.  13 

Honduras,  &c.  13 

Mahogany,  Cuba  ,3 

SL  Itomlngo, 

Mezlc^^^.  do,  /3 
Tobasco  do.  do,  Isi 

Honduras  do.  ..  /3I 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4/0/0 

Rose,  Rio. . » 7/0/0 

Bahia  6/0/0 

Sadn,  SL  Do 
inlitgo,.,..  — — 0/0/5 


2'a.'6  o/o/b 


GRIMSBY.— For  the  construction  of  subways  for  ^hicular  traffic, 
tar  the  Peppercorn  crossing,  for  the  Urban  Sanitary  Autbo-ity. 
Ir.  Marshall  Petree,  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall. 
Grimsby : — 

Hewins  & Goodhand,’ Grimsby  (accepted)  4-|£i  8 

J.  H.  Vickers  4.839  7 


KEICHLEY.— For  the  construction  of  an  outfall  sewer,  from  Aire- 
to  Pitt-street.  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hopkinson.  Boroug.h 
Engineer,  Keighley.  Quantities  by  Engineer  ^ 


LEEDS.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  Wcslevan  school  buiH- 
ings.  Richmond  Hill.  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Danby,  architect.  46,  Oteal 
Georee-street.  Leeds  1—  ^ 

Briii  and  Sfonv  —Charles  Myers  A.L>40  0 

■Tomrrv-— T.  Harrod  79S  0 

Plu>nt’ingaudGlatiii)s.—1.Bam\xd =15  o 

—W.  Pennington 9®  ° 

S/o/|-«X'.-Pickles  Bros. 10710 

Pointittr.—A.  Welliam  JS  o 

/FarHii'm' — Holmes  & Co * 

/roH  Railing,  iS-c.— Dowgill  & Co °7  f° 


Total  . 


(All  of  Leeds] 


JC2.646 


LEEDS.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a Wesleyan  manse.  Rich- 
inond-hUI.  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Danoy,  architect,  46.  '-■icat  Geoige-stieet. 
Leeds : — » 

Snilding.—'N.  Schofield  ” 

7iimrrv.—T.  Harrod ° 

Plumbing  and  oVoru'ia'.- Carter  & Crosland 62  0 

/’ai'ii/inf.— A.  Welham  ° 

Slating.— J.  Atkinson  & Sons 4i  to 

Plastering.—}.  W.  Watson • 

Total  .£8*7  a 

[AU  of  Leeds.] 


TIMBER  (cenSinued). 

Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

WalnuL  Italian  0/0/3I  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot. 

land  tor 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London 5/ta/6  S’iS/o 

Do.  do.  at  wotki 

In  Wales s/a/*  S/S's 

Do.  Staffordsblre, 

In  London 6/0/e  6/io/b 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  Ingot  . . . . „ 

Bestselected  ..  42  iq/o  43'2S/o 
Sheets,  strong  ..  5i'o/o 

Chili,  bars 39  17  6 

YELLOWMSTALlb  O/O/4J  0/0/43 

Lead  — Pig, 

^anish ......  ton  g'tsi  000 

English  com. 

brands 9'>3  9 9^*5  <> 

Sheet,  English. 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  R. 

and  upwards....  lo'iS'e  itoo 

Pipe 11/15/0  0/0/0 

ZINC  — English 

sheet ton  iB/io/o  19/0/0 

Viellle  Mon. 

tagne  19/te/o  0/0/0 

TIN— Stilts 622,662/13/6 

Australian 62/5/062/15/0 

English  Ingots..  67/0/067/10/0 

Banca 65'io,'o  66/0/0 

BIllltOD  650'065/jo'o 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  1917,6  ao'7,6 

CocoanuL  Cochin  37/10/0  00/0 

Do.  Ceylon  34,10,0  0/0/0 

Palm.  Lagos ■£  s/o  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  block  of  building^ 
at  No.  9,  High-street.  Aldg.ite,  E.  Mr.  C.  j.  C.  Pawley,  atcui- 

W^*hrass £'2.250  I G.  Todd  £'*-777 

Ba'ttleyatCo «3.U9  Higgs  & Co 11.038 

LasceUes 11.856 1 Nighting^e.... 11.490 

Walker it.i’SS  hpencer  *;  Co.- 11.470 

Patman  & Fothetingham  11,778  j Turtle  & Appleton Ji,4CO 

♦ Accepted. 


Cottonseed  ref. .. . lyhs'o 

Oleine si/io/o 

Lubricating,  U.S,  4'o/o 

Do.  refined  ^0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 


TENDERS. 

(Communications  for  insertion  under  this  beading 
should  be  addressed  to  " The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  lo  a.m.  on  Thursday.] 


BRISTOL— For  making  up  Golden  Hill,  for  the  Kotfield  Local 
Board.  Mr.  A.  P.  I.  Cotterell,  C.E.,  Baldwin-street.  Bristol : — 

A.  Collison  £580  I J.  Date*  Co.,  Redland-  ..£sm 

S.  Ambrose 562  | W,  G.  & A.  Thatcher 498 

• Accepted. 


CHURCH  (Lancs.).  — Accepted  at  schedule  of  prices  for  the 
execution  of  street-works-sewering.  Bank  Canal-street,  for  the 
Local  Board.  Mr.  Walter  Stirrup,  Surveyor,  Church.  Quantities 
by  schedule  of  prices  ; — 

Geo.  Adams,  Oswaldtwistle. 


COLCHESTER.— For  making  roads,  paths,  drains.  *c..  in  the 
new  ground  of  the  Colchester  Cemetery,  for  the  Colchester  Joint 
Buti^  Board.  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Butcher,  surveyor,  3,  Queen-streeL 
Colchester 

A B 

W.  Chambers  £1.098  0 o ...,,£888  0 o 

G.  Dobson 1,075  ° ° 848  0 o 

H.  Crane  9=5  **  9 693*8  9 

F.  Dupont 825  o o ....  530  o o 

A.  Diss  730  0 o — 525  o 0 

Howard  i Son,  Colchester  ..  710  o c»  ....  505  0 o 

[A.— For  roads  of  brick,  rubbish,  stone,  and  gravel,  7 in.  thick. 

B.— For  roads  of  stone  and  gravel,  4 in.  thick.] 

• Accepted. 


CROYDON.— For  building  new  room,  for  cookery  and  laundry, 
to  the  girls'  department,  and  bath-room  to  the  master's  house,  at 
the  Board  Schools,  South  Norwood,  for  the  Croydon  School  Board. 
Mr.  Robert  Ridge,  architect  Quantities  by  the  architect 

W.  Holt  Sc  Son  £595  j M.  Taylor £S40 

C.  Bryan  & Son... 587jA, Jones  536 

W.  Akers  &-Co 585  | BuUock 525 

Umlandt  & NicoU 573  | Smith  i Son  505 

J.  Bowyer  dc  Co. . 555  I Bulled  & Co.  * 496 

T.  C.  Hobbs  54*  1 

♦ Accepted,  subiect  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department 


LONDON.— For  enlarging  the  Napier-street  School.  Hoxten,  by 
397  places  and  for  other  works,  for  the  School  Board  for  Lomicn. 
Mr.  T.J.  Bailey,  Architect  .-  _ . . . 


J.  Willmott  & Sons  £ 



Jolinson  & Co 

J.  Grover  <Sr  Sons ■ 

vV,  M.  Dabbs ■ 

W.  Holt  Sc  Sons,  33.  Arundel-road  * 

• Recommended  lor  acceptance  by  the  V 


LONDON.— For  sanitary  works  to  Nos.  i.  ».  and  3.  Tht 
Sanctuary.  Westminster,  fur  the  Directors  of  tne  Clergy  Mutua 
Assurance  Society.  .Mr,  Walter  J.  Ebbelts,  architect  and  surveyor 
bavoy  House.  115,  Strand.  W.C.  1— 

Dent  Sc  Hellyer  £3*5  0 I G.  H.  & A.  Byv,-aters 

Geo.  Jennings 392  ol  & bon  (accepteo) £363  i 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  the  “Barley  Mow"  public-hcuse. 
Royal  Hill,  Greenwich.  S.E..  for  Messrs.  Whitbread  & Co.  .Mr. 
A.  1..  Guy,  architect.  Bedford-row  House,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  ; — 

Godfrey £2.148  I Rosenberg  ...  £‘'?S5 

VoUer 2,070  Courtney  dt  Fairbairn.. ..  1,893 

Holloway 3,ci7  1 SimraontL..  ' 


1.489  I 


General 

Works. 

Green  & Son.......  .£162  to 

A.  V.  P.iddison  ....  16015 

Dixon  & Co..  Ltd...  143  o 
Hayman  Bros 127  o 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a steam-bakery  at  64.  Northcote- 
road,  Clapham  Junction,  including  engineer's  work,  for  Mrs.  P. 
Keber.  Mr.  M.  Vyne  Treleaveii,  architect  and  surveyor.  Acre- 
lane.  Brixton,  S.W. 

Whitehead  A:  Co £700  o I Phelps £658  o 

Peacock  Bros  090  o Read  & Son  613  o 

Ctabbe  & Son 670  0 | Hammond 010 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  low-pressure  hot-water 
apparatus  at  the  Hacklord-ioad  School,  Bnxtoii,  for  the  School 
board  for  London  t— 

W.  Jenkins  & Sons £553  o I J.  C.  & J- S.  EUis,  Ltd..  .£457  *» 

J.  Eraser  & Son  544  o Maeguire  & Sons.  Dub- 

1.  F.  Clarke  & Sons  ....  499  o lin* 4*0  o 

Wenhaiii  & Waters  ....  405  0) 

* Accepted  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  the  provision  of  cookery,  laundry,  and  roanua 
training  centres,  .md  also  a centre  for  deal  children,  m connexiors 
with  the  Matthias-road  School.  Stoke  Newington,  for  the  School. 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  BaUey.  Architect 


J.  waimott  Sc  Sons £4.766  £7= 

J.  Grover*  Sons 4.63t  » 

W.  Gtegar  & Son 4.437  JS 

N.  Lidstoii.t  -1.398  69 

McCormick  & Sons 4.25;  62 

W.  M.  Dabbs 4.2a8  83 

KilJoy  il- Cayford 4.i90  bo- 

Ttea'uie&Son  v--f  - 4.172  94 

E.  Uawtance  & Sons,  Wharf-toad,  City- 

road*.. 4.194  7S 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  tne  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  low-preMure^  h 
apparatus  in  the  corridors  and  class-rooms  of  the  boys  a. 
departments  at  the  Alexis-stteet  School,  Bermondsey, 
School  Board  for  London  ;— 

J.  Fraser*  Son  £*59  S I G.  Davis 

W.G.Cannon *54  o J.F.  Clarke  & Sons  . ... 

Jji&  F May  *37  0 1 Wontner,  Smith,  Gray  & 

J.Gray.. 
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LONDON'.— Frr  the  proi-isionor  manu2l  traioing  and  laundry 
'".'''•y*'  ' onnexion  »ith  the  Pcckham  Park  School.  Peckhani,  lut 

Uie  Schotl  Board  lor  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  BaUey,  Architect 

For  brick- 


-A.  Black  & Son  £■,.a^  , 

■H.  Leney  2,311  ; 

Mid-Kent  Building  and  Con- 
tracting Works.  Limited....  2,334  < 

J-  Marsland  s.r.o  i 

J.  Smith  A:  Sons  a.rj3  < 

Jdolliday  & Greenwo^ a.  163  t 

•i-N'oname)  a, 153  < 

J.  A-  C Bowyer.  L'ptiet  .N’or- 


* Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committ 


SCARBOROl'CH. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a pavilion,  for 
the  Cricket  Club.  Messrs.  Hall  A Tugwell,  architects,  Scarborough. 
Quantises  by  architects:— 

John  Jaram,  Cladstone-slreer.  Scarborough .£*.473 

[Twenty-one  tenders  submitted.] 


STRni'D.- Ft  the  erection  of  a laundry  drying-house,  at  the 
workhouse,  for  the  Uuion  Guardians;— 

T.  L.  Chew  A Sous,  Stroud  (accepted)  jCi54  16 

Henry  Bcavis  (too  late)  ijo  10 


TAUNTON.— For  the  execution  of  sewerage  works.  Staple- 
grove,  (or  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  T.  G.  Crump,  archi- 


\'ickery  A'  Poole.  Milverton 


•£443 


London.— For  the  provision  of  a manual  training  centre  in 
•connexion  with  the  Rismghiil-street  School.  Pentonville.  for  the 
»chooi  Beard  for  London.  Mr.  T.  j.  Bailey,  Architect:— 

For  brick- 

_ , cement,  add 

C.  Lylord  £1.440  t3  £1^  0 

Mid  Kent  Building  and  Contracting 

Works  (Limited)  i.y.9  o 33  o 

Oeo^e  Newton t.293  o s6  0 

McCormick  A Sons 1.346  0 26  o 

E.  Houghton  A Son  1.231  o 33-5 

N'eriiall  Danes  A Co.,  13,  Albany- 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Comnmtee. 


LONDON. — For  carrying  out  repairs  to  the  schools  of  the  School 
^oatd  in  the  following  groups  of  the  under-mentioned  division*  on 
■the  printed  sclitsdule  oi  pncvs  for  repairs.  1 he  following  shows  ihc 
(percentage  required  by  each  cvnitacior  to  be  added  to  ihe  pruned 
•schedule  of  pnees : — 


HcK’knry.  Grout'S  3.  j.  .r-i.f  j. 


McCormick  A Sons 

T.Ctuwjs 

Stevens  Bros 

Gibbs  A Co 

T.  White  A Son*.. 


Group  3 Group  4. 

3S  per  cent.  23  per  cent. 


«7i  ..  I7i 

>3  ..  t3  .. 

Crrr/ra-KvV.  Gronfs  4 .111. f 6. 


Group  4.  CroupA 

Mid-Kent  Building  and  Contracting 

"orxs.  LtA 16  percent.  16  per  cent, 

•H.  Leney  jr  w 

J-  A A.  uldmin  ao  ..  lo* 

A.  Black  A Sons 15*  15  , 

* Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Conuiiittee. 


LUTON.— For  new  boiler-house,  and  additions  to  manufacturirg 
■premises,  Gordoo-slieet.  for  Mr.  J.  HUl.  Mr.  A.  Wilkinson,  atchi- 


-J.  Saunders  .. 
W.  G.  Dunliarn 


•••£^55  .3  IT.  A K. 


o|  cepteil).. 
L-AU  of  Lutonj. 


Neville  (ic- 
£2is  0 


WINCANTON  (Somerset). — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Hudson,  architect,  Wmcanton 

A Poole £4.35>1  T.  Green.  Wmcanton* ^^3.456 

Robt.  Elrock  3.99s  W.  Neuman  3 

Jenkins  A Sons  3.8351  ‘Accepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  T.  M.  (.h^)!  have  attention).— W.  H.  T. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  respoosIbUIty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

H'e  cannot  undertakt  to  return  rejecuti  communieaiioHS. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals  are  NOT  DESIRED, 

AD  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  ^ITOR  i those  relating  to  adveitisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  "is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America.  Australia,  New 
Zealand.  India.  China,  Ceylnn,  Ac..  36s.  per  annum.  Remittances 
(payable  to  OUUGLAS  FUURDKINICK)  should  be  addressed  to 
the  publisher  of  "THE  BUILDER.'  No.  46,  Caiherine-street,  W.C. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  BT027B. 

FLUATI,  for  Hardening  and  Preserrlng 
Calcareoos  Stones  and  Marbles. 


MANCHESTER.-For  the 
and  Lacy-streets,  Stretford, 
deld,  Manchester  :— 


Worthington  A 

Pownall £890  o 

'Wm  Bums  853  14 

?-!.  Naylor  A Sons  ..  tot  7 

A.  A R.  Hulse 748  9 


execution  of  street  works,  Crossford- 
Mr.  John  Bowden,  C.H.,  14.  Ridge- 


F.  Eyre 

Thos.  P.  Willan 

George  Boyson,  Ash- 
ton-on-Mersey*  .... 
* Accepted. 


£743  13 

721  II 
645  0 


MOUNTAIN  ASK  (Glam.). — For  the  construction  of  4oo  yds. 
o-in  sewer,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  John  Wihlams.  Surveyor. 
Town  Hal],  Mountain  Ash  i— 

-Gardner  A H,apperfield£7;2  19  o I Batchelor  A Snowden. 

Thomas  Taylor 305  o ix  | Cardiff  (accepted)  £199  18  0 


Established  1866. 

J.J.ETRID6E,Jf' 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


PWLLHELI  (N.  Wales). — For  the  erection  of  vagrant-wards  and 
Vabour-yard;  also  additions  to  Hoerd-room.  at  the  Workho-ase,  lor 
ill?  Union  Guardians.  Messrs.  Thos.  Kobeits  A Son.  civil 
engineers,  Portmadoc  ; — 

w.  G Evans £S»9  o I W.  Owen £644  - 

Evans  Jon« 855  I.  Koberu. 630  0 

Robert  Roberts  696  lo  j.  Jones 6~«  o 

J.  Hunter  673  to  1 1.  Watkins.  PwUheU*.. ..  etc  o 

[Architect's  estuiiate,  £63iJ 
* Accepted 


RU  ABON  (N.  Wales). — For  the  erection  of  a house  for  the  police 
.-at  Upper  Ponkey.  for  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  : 

ias.  Whittingham £356 

eokins  A Junes.  Johnstown,  Ru^ion  (accepted) 332 


SSTIMATBS  GIVEN  FOR 

SLATING  AND  TILING, 

To  be  Ezecaced  bjr  Contract  In  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 

And  ocher  descriptioo  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bbthnal  Grbbn,  London,  B. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  Iv 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4S.  pd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  "The  Builder,'' 
by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


HAM  HILL  STONE: 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOUR 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Asphadte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt. 

SFBAGUE  & CO.’S 

INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-Lane,  E.C.  [Advt 


QUANTITIES,  5:c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament-st.  S.W. 
"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’TABLES  AND  DIARY, 
For  1894,  price  6d.  post  yd.  In  leather  1/-  Post  i/i  [Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

Haiiaixctitren  oi 

/^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

fNlI  yJ  LBVBB,  80BEW,  A BAEBBL  BOLTS, 

b a * BoIl-Actlng  " PALL  DOWN  " OATH  BT0P8. 

• and  IMPROVRD  OATB  FITTINGS  of  ovoiy  doKriiiUoe 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 
Pbiobs  Rbdtjobd. 


THE 


COMPANY, 


Suffolk  House,  Cannon-strut,  E.C. 
SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AND 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS. 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS, 
WASF'HOUSB  AND  DAIRY  FLOORS, 

&C.,  &C. 

This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  be 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  new 
General  Post  Office,  and  other 
important  bnildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

IRON  CISTERNS. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Partkuian  on  applioatton.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 

LONDON:  LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW: 

ZS2  to  364,  EUST0N-E04D  H.W.,  and  6 and  8,  EATTON  DAEDEK.  47  and  49,  ST.  EMOCH-SaUAEK. 

818  and  320,  EIOH-STSEET,  BOBOUQH,  S-E. 
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Church  of  St.  Clemwt.  Bradford,  York-i.— Mr.  K.  P.  Warren,  Architect 

•“  One  A-sh,”  I.oiiglil)ro. — Mr.  Lamer  Sugden,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect  
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Blocks  in  Text. 

I Medallions  from  Stained  Glass  Windows,  " One  Ash  " House. 

I Sketchof  Window,  “One  Ash '■  Ilcuse  

1 PUn,  House  near  St.  Albans  
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Commercialism  in  Art. 

N’E  of  the  most 
recent  charges 
brought  against 
modern  Art,  and 
one  often  urged  by 
artists  themselves, 
is  that  it  is 
degraded  by 
money  consider- 
ations  ; that  archi- 
tects, painters, ' 
sculptors,  and  others,  instead  of  being 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  and  working  at 
their ''Art  for  Art's  sake,"  are  always  think- 
ing about  the  pay  they  are  going  to  receive, 
.and  act  upon  the  strictly  trade  principle  of 
so  much  work  for  so  much  money. ' 1 his 

■has  been  called  “commercialism,”  and  we  are 
told  that  it  is  the  ruin  of  all  Art,  and  that  it 
is  this  detestable  principle  which  makes  the 
Art  of  our  day  so  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Speaking  at  the  Church 
'Congress  recently  held  at  Exeter,  Mr.  W. 
B.  Richmond,  in  a very  able  paper,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  lamenting  the 
•commercialism  of  modern  Art,  pointed  out 
that  evidences  of  its  existence  were  shown 
in  ecclesiastical  structures  and  their  appur- 
tenances. 

“Carvings  were  made  to  order  and  run 
out  cheaply  from  those  in  stock.  A com- 
mercially-turned-out  reredos  was  erected  to 
a well-known  pattern,  bearing  a considerable 
•resemblance  to  a twelfth-cake.  . . . The 
stained-glass  window  was  a great  fetish  of 
the  pious  world,  and  there  was  a large  trade 
'for  that  commodity.  It  was  ot  two  kinds — 
the  trade  and  the  Art  wmdo%v — but  granting 
that  there  were  few  notable  exceptions,  the 
one  was  pretty  nearly  as  valueless  as  the 
other.  Hundreds  of  both  were  turned  out 
every  year  with  machine-like  precision  and 
rapidity.  In  the  place  of  robust  design,  full 
of  meaning,  and  such  manly  work  as  the 
•twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
■even  sixteenth  century  artists  made ; we 
were  asked  now  to  accept  mawkish  senti- 
•ment.  . . . “ Weak  and  pretty  saints,  who 
•would  have  flinched  from  the  gridiron  and 
become  hysterical  in  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre. Even  the  sacred  Central  Figure 
of  Christianity  was  too  often  misrepre- 
sented as  a characterless,  weak  man,  to 
whom  no  one  would  go  for  advice,  much 
less  worship. 

“ Let  them  go  to  Assisi,  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  Vork,  Tewkesbury,  Rome,  Verona, 


Orvieto,  Wells,  Venice,  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and 
try  to  persuade  themselves  that  the  work 
here  was  designed  by  architects  and  carried 
out  by  the  trade,  they  would  fail  to  be 
persuaded.” 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  a good  deal  of 
truth  in  what  Mr.  Richmond  says.  We  all 
know  the  kind  of  reredos  he  describes ; the 
mechanical-looking  stained-glass  window, 
the  mawkish,  sentimental  saints,  and  the  un- 
dignified and  feeble  representations  of  the 
; Saviour.  We  acknowledge  that  these  things 
are  bad  in  Art  and  wretched  in  sentiment, 
but  where  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to 
I follow  Mr.  Richmond  is  in  the  suggestions 
that  these  are  the  outcome  of  “ com- 
, mercialism  ” in  “ ynodern  Art,”  and  the  con- 
' sequent  conclusion  that  commercialism  did 
exist  in  ancient  art. 

If  Mr.  Richmond  and  the  other  gentlemen 
who  have  so  severely  denounced  the  “ com- 
mercialism ” of  modern  Art  would  define 
exactly  what  they  mean  by  this  new  word 
“commercialism”  in  such  a connexion,  we 
sliould  be  better  able  to  grapple  with  the 
I question.  Are  we.  for  instance,  to  take  Mr. 
i Morris  seriously  when  he  tells  us,  in  “News 
I from  Nowhere,”  that  an  artist  ought  not  to 
' expect  to  be  paid  for  high-class  Art  work, 
but  ought  to  consider  himself  sufficiently 
paid  by  pleasitre  he  derives  from  a noble 
. work,  and  should  only  look  for  payment 
when  he  is  doing  what  is  disagreeable  or 
repulsive  ? Does  Mr.  Morris  himself  act  on 
that  principle  ? 

Mr.  Morris,  it  is  true,  is  depicting  a state 
of  society  which  never  has  existed  and  wliich 
never  could  possibly  exist  under  any  con- 
ditions or  circumstances  known  to  human 
experience — so  that  it  is  possible  he  may  be 
Indulging  in  a joke  at  the  expense  of  his 
readers.  But  if  we  are  to  take  the  passage 
seriously,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  would 
defeat  the  whole  idea  and  theory  held  by 
the  gentlemen  of  this  school ; because  it  is 
evident  that  if  a man  is  not  to  be  paid  for 
his  Art  when  he  takes  a pleasure  in  it,  and 
is  to  be  paid  for  it  when  it  is  repulsive,  that 
Art  which  gives  pleasure  to  its  producers 
can  only  be  practised  by  the  artist  who  is 
in  independent  circumstances,  or  the  rich 
amateur.  Whereas  the  poor  man,  who 
ninst  make  money  by  his  Art  in  order  that 
he  may  live,  and  support  those  dependent 
Ion  him,  must  only  produce  such  Art  as  is 
repulsive  to  him.  In  other  words,  the  rich 
man  is  to  have  a life  of  most  pleasant  occu- 
pation, and  the  poor  man  one  of  hateful  toil, 
and  this  perfectly  irrespective  of  the  fact 


that  the  poor  man  may  possess  real  genius, 
and  the  rich  one  be  a mere  pretender — an 
arrangement  which,  it  seems  to  us,  would 
render  the  world  far  worse  than  it  is  at 
present. 

Nor  can  we  see  why  a man  should  not  be 
paid  for  good  work  because  he  takes  a 
pleasure  in  it,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  better  a man’s  work  the  more  pride  or 
pleasure  he  will  take  in  it- -consequently, 
the  purchaser  obtains  a far  better  article  for 
his  money,  and  if  he  gets  that  which  is  of 
higher  value  why  should  he  not  pay  in 
proportion?  Commercialism  in  some  form 
or  other  rtiust  enter  into  all  questions  of 
Art.  We  see  no  reason  whatever  why 
ecclesiastical  or  religious  Art  should  prove 
any  exception  to  this  rule,  and  we  maintain 
that  it  never  has  done  so  from  the  earliest 
times.  We  believe  that  the  universal 
principle  of  supply  and  demand,  of  so  much 
work  so  much  pay,  although,  at  times,  owing 
to  human  weakness,  it  may  be  abused  and 
occasionally  require  readjusting,  works  better 
than  any  Utopian  theory.  And  we  maintain 
that  Art,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular, 
has  always  been  subject  to  this  rule.  II  we 
want  examples  of  this,  take  the  account, 
given  in  the  Scriptures,  of  the  building  of 
Solomon’s  Temple. 

In  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  Chap,  v., 
verse  6,  Solomon,  writing  to  Hiram,  King  of 
Tyre,  addresses  him  as  follows:  “Now 
therefore  command  thou  that  they  (Hiram  s 
workmen)  hew  me  trees  out  of  Lebanon  ; 
and  my  servants  shall  be  with  thy  servants, 
and  unto  thee  will  I give  hire  for  thy 
servants  according  to  all  that  thou  shall 
appoint.”  . . . And  in  verses  lo  and  1 1 : “So 
Hiram  gave  Solomon  cedar  trees  and  fir  trees 
according  to  all  his  desire.  And  Solomon 
gave  Hiram  twenty  thousand  measures  of 
wheat  for  food  to  his  household,  and  twenty 
measures  of  pure  oil : thus  gave  Solomon 
to  Hiram  year  by  year.’’ 

Again,  in  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles, 
Chap,  ii.,  verse  lo  : — 

“ And  behold,  I will  give  to  thy  servants, 
the  hewers  that  cut  timber,  twenty  thousand 
measures  of  beaten  wheat,  and  twenty 
thousand  measures  of  barley,  and  twenty 
thousand  baths  of  wine,  and  twenty 
thousand  baths  of  oil.” 

It  may  be  advanced  that  these  were 
" mere  workmen, " 'wh.o,  of  course,  must  be 
subject  to  a commercial  arrangement.  But 
this  was  not  altogether  the  case,  because 
Hiram  says,  in  verses  13,  14  and  15  ; — “And 
now  I have  sent  a cunning  man,  endued 
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with  understanding,  of  Hiiram  my  father’s, 
the  son  of  a woman  of  the  daughters  of 
Dan,  and  his  father  was  a man  of  Tyre, 
skilful  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  in 
brass,  in  iron,  in  stone,  and  in  timber,  in 
purple,  in  blue,  and  in  tine  linen,  and  in 
crimson ; also  to  grave  any  manner  of 
graving,  and  to  tind  out  every  device 
which  shall  be  put  to  him,  with  thy 
cunning  men,  and  with  the  cunning  men  of 
my  lord  David  thy  f'ather.  Now  therefore  the 
wheat,  and  the  barley,  the  oil,  and  the  wine, 
which  my  lord  hath  spoken  of,  let  him  send 
unto  his  servants." 

It  is  surely  evident  from  this  that  distinctly 
commercial  transactions  took  place. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  we  find  the  same 
commercial  arrangements  connected  with  Art. 
Mr.  Richmond  speaks  of  •'  commercially- 
turned-out  reredoses."  Well,  they  evidently 
had  such  things  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
We  give  sketches  of  two  reredoses  (fig.  i), 
one  in  the  Church  of  Xanten,  in  Germany, 
and  the  other  in  St.  Germain  I’Auxerrois,  at 
Paris.  Now,  if  our  readers  ivill  compare  the 
carved  portions  of  these  two  works,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  they  are  identical,  un- 
doubtedly worked  from  the  same  design. 
The  omission  of  a canopy  between  the 
upper  subjects  in  the  central  compartment 
is  a very  peculiar  arrangement,  yet  we  find 
it  in  both.  The  peculiar  treatment  of  the 
lowest  canopy  is  also  identical,  ^^'e  also 
find,  at  Bruges  and  Roermond,  carved 
wooden  reredoses  of  similar  design,  also 
at  St.  Denis  and  Herenthals — in  fact,  there 
is  so  decided  a similarity  between  many  of 
these  Flemish  reredoses  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  they  were  all  made  in  one  “ shop,” 
kept  in  stock,  and  were  simply  "commer- 
cially-turned-out  reredoses."  We  grant 
that  these  old  reredoses  are  beautiful  works, 
and  that  the  modern  reredos  described  by 
Mr.  Richmond  is  not  beautiful,  but  we  deny 
that  commercialism  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  question.  In  old  stained  glass  it  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  to  find  the  same 
cartoon  used,  reversed,  to  represent  two 
different  saints  or  angels. 

In  a cast-iron  stove  at  Coburg  (fig.  2).  dated 
1505,  moulds  have  been  re-used  which  were 
certainly  not  made  for  this  stove,  as  the  panels 
do  not  fit  in  or  enter  properly  into  the  com- 
position. 

Then,  again,  we  have  frequent  examples 
of  “ cheeseparing  " in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
nave  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  is  a well-known 
example,  where  bases  for  shafts  and  small 
columns  have  been  provided,  but  the  columns, 
shafts,  and  mouldings  have  been  omitted,  as 
the  work  went  on,  in  order  to  cheapen  the 
building.  One  of  the  most  interesting  speci- 
mens, however,  is  in  the  beautiful  north-west 
tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Bamberg  (fig.  3), 
which  is  so  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it 
IS  certainly  the  finest  example  of  pure  first- 
pointed  work  in  South  Germany,  and  bears 
such  a singular  likeness  to  the  towers  of 
Laon  Cathedral,  that  there  must  be  some 
relationship  between  the  two,  though  they 
are  certainly  not  the  work  of  the  same 
architect,  because,  although  slightly  later  in 
date,  Bamberg  retains  more  Romanesque 
feeling  than  Laon.  (The  Bamberg  towers 
date,  according  to  Kilgler,  from  about  i274_) 
The  way  in  which  the  economy  was  effected 
can  be  best  understood  from  our  sketch, 
where  it  will  be  noticed  that  a gorgeous 
arrangement  of  shafted  arcading  was  pro- 
posed, but  cheapened  out  of  existence. 

In  the  little  cloister  of  Old  St.  Paul's  the 
same  economical  changes  were  carried  out. 
The  ruins  discovered  by  Mr,  Penrose  some 
years  back  show  that  an  extremely  elaborate 
design  was  started  about  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  most  intricate  sets 
of  shafts  and  mouldings  (fig.  4.),  but  belore 
the  building  had  risen  three  feet  out  of  the 
ground,  economical  ideas  gained  the  day, 
and  the  shafts  were  omitted,  the  elaborate 
suits  of  mouldings  left  out.  and  Reigate  stone 
substituted  fur  Purbeck  marble. 

At  one  of  the  very  cathedrals  which  Mr. 
Richmond  mentions,  and  in  which  he  says 
people  would  fail  to  be  convinced  that  the 


work  was  carried  out  by  men  working  under 
an  architect,  there  is  in  existence  a kind  of 
agreement  with  the  “ Magister  Operum  " or 
*' Cementarius,"  in  which  he  makes  a con- 
dition that  the  coats  supplied  him  as  part  of 
his  pay  shall  not  be  of  a material  which  we 
may  describe  by  the  modern  word  " shoddy." 
And  Mr.  Street,  in  his  ‘‘  Spain,"  gives 
numerous  extracts  from  the  chapter  roles  of 
the  noble  cathedrals  of  that  country,  showing 
distinctly  that  they  were  erected  under 
regular  contracts  or  agreements  between  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  and  the  architects. 
For  instance,  at  Barcelona,  the  authorities 
determined  to  employ  the  services  of  an 
architect  named  Jayme  Fabre.  Jayme 
Fabre  was  at  the  time  erecting  the  great 
church  for  the  Dominicans  at  Palma,  and 
he  did  not  wish  to  give  up  this  work,  so 
a most  carefully  - worded  document  was 
drawn  out  stating  not  only  the  salary  he  was 
to  be  paid  for  his  w’ork  at  Barcelona 
(eighteen  sueldos  a week),  but  that  his 
voyage  to  Barcelona  and  back  were  also  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  Chapter,  that  a house 
was  to  be  provided  for  him,  and  clothes  for 
himself  and  children.  There  appears  to 
have  been  a dispute  about  the  number  of 
hats  provided.  In  fact,  the  whole  affair 
was  most  distinctly  a business  transaction. 
Two  architects  from  Narbonne  were  em- 
ployed in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Cathedral  ol 
Gerona,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  receive  150  sueldos  a-quarter,  and 
to  come  from  Narbonne  to  Gerona  six  times 
a-year.  These  agreements  date  from  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy, 
1317- 1339,  and  refer  to  the  two  finest 
fourteenth-century  churches  in  Spain,  works 
which,  for  romantic,  poetical,  and  religious 
feeling,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  buildings  in 
Kurope. 

There  is  also  a document,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Street,  in  which  Rodrigo  de  Houtenoii, 
the  architect  of  the  Cathedral  of  Segovia, 
agrees  to  build  the  tower  and  nave  of  a 
church  at  \’aladolid,  according  io  his  plan, 
for  a specified  sum  of  money.  Nor  are 
these  kind  of  transactions  in  any  way 
peculiar  to  Spain.  For  we  find  at  York 
William  de  Horton  agreeing  to  receive 
2s.  6d.  per  week,  a premium  of  10/.  a-year,  and 
a house  for  work  he  was  carrying  on  at  the 
cathedral ; and  he  stipulates  that  he  shall  be 
allowed  to  undertake  other  works.  At  Exeter 
Master  Roger  received  i/.  10s.  per  quarter, 
and  at  St.  Stephen'sChapel,  Westminster,  the 
most  complete  accounts  exist  of  the  pay- 
ment made,  not  only  to  the  architect — Mas- 
ter Thomas  of  Canterbury — but  to  the 
masons  whom  he  directed  and  to  the  painters 
who  covered  the  walls  of  that  exquisite 
chapel  with  pictures ; and  here  we  notice  that 
the  painters  were  not  allowed  a free  hand  to 
do  what  they  liked,  but  that  a certain  IVIaster 
Hugh  de  St.  Albans  was  set  over  them  and 
directed  them  ; for  while  we  find  the  painters 
spoken  of  as  “ painting  ymages  on  the 
walls, ' Hugh  is  described  as  ‘‘disposing  the 
works  of  the  painters  working  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  paintings  ’ and  "ordering 
(designing)  the  drawing  for  the  painters," 
and  of  course  we  find  Master  Hugh  paid 
one  shilling  a day,  whereas  the  other  painters 
receive  rod.,  qd.,  6d.,  and  5d.  per  day,  accord- 
ing to  their  merits,  the  whole  thing  being 
arranged  upon  strictly  commercial  grounds. 
Then  Mr.  Richmond  tells  us  to  go  and  look 
at  ancient  churches  and  see  whether  we  can 
possibly  convince  ourselves  " that  they  were 
designed  by  architects,  carried  out  by  the 
trade."  Well,  we  do  not  need  to  be  convinced 
upon  the  subject,  because  we  have  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  fact.  !\Ir.  Street, 
who  gave  special  study  to  this  point,  says  in 
his  remarks  upon  the  position  of  architects,* 
" In  these  days  of  doubt  and  perplexity  as 
to  what  is  true  in  Art,  it  is  at  least  a comfort 
to  find  that  one  may  go  on  heartily  with 
one's  work  with  the  honest  conviction  that 
the  position  one  (an  architect)  occupies  may 
be,  if  he  chooses  to  make  it  so,  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  as  that  occupied  by  the 
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artists  of  the  Middle  Ages.  So  thaJ,  as  it 
was  open  to  them — often  with  small  means, 
and  in  spite  of  many  difficulties — to  achieve 
very  great  works  of  lasting  architectural 
merit,  the  time  may  come  when,  if  we  do  our 
work  with  equal  zeal,  erjual  artistic  feeling, 
and  equal  honesty,  our  own  names  will  be: 
added  to  the  list  which  already  includes 
those  of  artists  who  have  earned  the  respect 
and  affection  of  all  whose  everyday  life 
is  blessed  with  the  sight  of  the  true  and. 
beautilul  works  which  in  age  after  age  they 
have  left  behind  them  as  enduring  monu- 
ments of  their  artistic  skill.”  * 

\^■e  cannot  help  noticing  the  fact  that 
the  more  we  find  out  about  the  way  iiv 
which  our  ancient  churches  and  cathedrals- 
were  built,  the  greater  is  the  similarity 
between  the  Medimval  and  the  modern, 
practice.  Some  j’ears  ago  it  used  to  be* 
supposed  that  our  cathedrals  and  churches- 
were  all  designed  by  bishops  and  priests, 
but  no  proof  of  this  has  ever  been  discovered 
in  fact,  everj'  document  which  has  been 
found,  points  distintly  to  the  conclusion  that 
our  ancient  architects  were  laymen,  doing, 
their  work  for  pay,  just  as  at  the  present  day 
— even  the  famous  William  of  Wykeham  is 
known  now  not  to  have  acted  as  architect  tb 
his  buildings,  and  we  know  the  name  of  his 
architect. 

Can  it  for  a moment  be  supposed 
that  our  great  churches  were  erected 
by  a number  of  workmen  ; one  doing  a bit 
here  and  another  a bit  there,  leaving  it  tO' 
chance  or  fate  to  weld  the  thing  into  one 
harmonious  whole.  Can  anyone  who  looks 
at  the  interior  of  Lincoln  or  Westminster, 
with  their  masterly  combination  of  propor- 
tion and  detail,  believe  that  this  is  tlie 
result  of  mere  accident,  and  that  there  was 
no  master-mind  at  work  in  its  “ordination" 
and  “ disposition  "'.•'t  If  one  wants  to 
see  the  kind  of  thing  which  a number 
of  workmen,  tinkering  about  without 
a director  (call  him  “Cementarius,"  "Magister 
Operum."  “Lathomatos  Lapiscida,”  "Magister 
fabricce,"  or  "arcliilect "}  will  effect,  let  him  go 
to  West  Walton  Church.  Norfolk,  and  see 
how  the  exquisite  Early  English  church,  evi- 
dently a severely  architectural  work  as  first 
ereoted,  has  been  ruined,  not  artistically 
alone,  but  structurally  also,  by  the  fifteenth- 
century  patchings  of  independent  workmen, 
windows  knocked  through  the  “solid,"  or 
blocked  where  the  original  architect  had 
planned  them,  responds  cut  away,  buttresses 
removed,  arches  lelt  with  nothing  to  counter- 
act their  thrust,  and  consequent  fractures, 
walls  terribly  out  of  perpendicular,  prin- 
cipals of  roofs  cutting  through  the  heads  of 
windows,  and  other  works  showing  how 
thoroughly  one  workman  can  ignore  the 
work  of  everyone  else  when  left  to  his  own 
devices  ! No  doubt  the  thing  is  picturesque 
enough,  but  at  the  expense  of  stability  and 
artistic  propriety.  A ruin  is  no  doubt  often 
more  picturesque  than  a cathedral,  yet  it 
would  certainly  be  a sad  disaster  to  Art  if 
our  cathedrals  were  converted  into  ruins. 
We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  no- 
great architectural  work  has  ever  been 
accomplished  without  a paid  master  or 
director,  in  otlier  words,  an  architect, 
whether  he  takes  his  5 per  cent,  on  the 
outlay,  or,  dike  the  old  "Cementarius/'’ 
has  a regular  salary,  with  house,  clothes^ 
boots,  and  hats  provided.  If  anything,  the 
5 per  cent,  seems  to  us  to  be  the  less 
commercial  arrangement  of  the  two. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  the  Mediaeval 
painters  did.  Were  they  above  " com- 
mercialism”? did  they  thoroughly  despise 
the  " filthy  lucre,"  and  was  it  considered  a 
disgrace  in  those  times  for  an  artist  to 
consider  his  art  as  his  means  of  support — 
(his  business,  in  fact)? 

We  think  we  can  bring  two  witnesses 
forward  whom  no  one  can  regard  as  sordid, 
grasping  creatures,  the  two  noblest  cha- 
racters connected  with  the  whole  history  of 
Art  in  the  Middle  Ages ; men  whose  very 
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romantic  city.  He  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  them  on  June  14,  1447,  to  employ 
his  summer  recess  of  three  months  every 
year  in  painting  the  Chapel  of  St.  Brizio,  in 
the  Cathedral,  in  fresco,  for  which  he  was  to 
he  paid  200  gold  florins  per  annum,  his  pupil 
Benozzo  7 per  month,  and  two  assistants  3 
each.”  Now  here  we  find  .Savonarola  enter- 
ing into  a regular  commercial  scheme,  and 
Fra  Angelico  making  a financial  arrangement 
for  his  holidays.  And  we  shall  see  that 
Savonarola’s  enterprise  was  something  very 
like  a shop  or  factory,  for  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselie  tell  us  ; t “ Fra  Bartolomeo  was 
acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  workshop 
belonging  to  St.  Marco.  . . Fra  Bartolomeo's 
first  care  on  resuming  his  duties  in  St.  Marco 
was  to  reorganise  the  atelier.  , . . U seems 
to  have  been  agreed  that  the  Syndic  (or 
Procurator)  should  provide  all  current 
e.'cpenses,  and  that  the  net  profit  should  be 

divided  with  Mariotto A subdivision 

of  interests  also  existed;  some  pictures  were 
finished  in  the  essential  parts  by  Fra  Barto- 
lomeo ; others  were  more  exclusively 
Mariotto’s ; others,  again,  were  the  joint 
result  of  tlieir  labours  with  additional  aid.” 

Now  could  there  possibly  be  a more 
thoroughly  commercial  transaction  than 
this?  Here  is  a kind  of  Art  Syndicate 
established  in  a monastery.  Pictures  are 
regularly  manufactured  for  gain,  and  a shop 
kept  for  their  disposal.  These  shops  were 
called  " Bottega,’’  and  in  the  official 
catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery,  under 
" Boiiicelli,"  we  read  : — 

“ Plis  extant  works  are  numerous,  though 

* Vol.  iii.,  p.  432.  t Vol.  iii.,  p.  457. 
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many  bearing  his  name  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  having  issued  from  his  bottega!' 

These  quotations  could  be  supplemented 
by  hundreds  of  others,  but  we  think  we  have 
given  enough  to  show  most  distinctly  that 
artists  in  the  Middle  Ages,  just  as  artists  in 
our  o^n  time,  worked  for  money,  and 
made  business  arrangements  as  are  now 
done. 

Our  admiration  for  the  great  architects 
and  painters  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  in  no  way 
shaken  or  iulluenced  by  finding  out  that 
they  were  good  practical  men  of  business, 
that  they  regarded  their  works  in  the  light  of 
commercial  transactions  ; why  should  a 
painter  or  an  architect  be  an  improvident 
enthusiast  ? A thorough  want  of  business 
I qualifications  is  as  bad  for  the  client  as  the 
' artist  (in  tjie  case  of  an  architect  it  is 
i worse).  If  *an  artist  neglects  to  take  proper 
I precautions,  and  ignores  the  rational  means 
I of  getting  paid  for  his  work,  he  is  doing  an 
; injustice  to  those  who  depend  upon  him, 

I to  his  fellow  craftsmen,  and  to  Art  in 
! general.  A man's  power  of  painting,  draw- 
ing, and  designing  is  as  much  his  means  of 
money-making  as  the  legal  knowledge  of  the 
I solicitor,  the  medical  skill  of  the  doctor,  or 
the  stock  of  the  trader;  and  we  cannot  help 
j thinking  that  to  attempt  to  account  for  the 
' shortcomings  of  modern  Art  by  suggesting 
that  they  are  caused  by  " commercialism,”  is  a 
mistake,  because  this  has  always  existed  and 
must  exist.  The  moment  an  artist  is  paid 
for  his  work,  “commercialism”  steps  in,  and 
if  he  does  his  work  without  asking  pay,  he 
ceases  to  be  an  “artist”  in  the  generally- 
understood  sense  of  the  word,  “one  who 
lives  by  the  practice  ol  art,’’  and  becomes  an 
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“ amateur,”  or  one  who  takes  up  Art  simply 
as  an  amusement. 

If  the  word  “commercialism”  is  used  to 
signify  an  unscrupulous,  grasping,  and  unlair 
method  of  carrying  on  the  profession  ot  Art, 
we  maintain  that  these  gentlemen  are  using 
a totally  wrong  word,  or  have  rather  coined  a 
word  which  does  not  convey  their  meaning; 
instead  of  using  the  recognised  Knglish  word 
‘‘avarice.”  If  by  “ Commercialism  in  Art’’ 
they  mean  “avarice”  in  Art  we  as  heartily 
condemn  it  as  they  do,  but  if  so, 
why  coin  a new  word,  of  ambiguous 
meaning,  where  there  is  a genuine  word 
in  the  language,  which  does  express  the 
idea  perfectly  ? If  it  is  intended  to 
convey  a charge  of  avarice  against  modern 
painters,  architects,  or  sculptors,  we  em- 
phatically repudiate  the  charge.  The  uphill 
struggle  of  a modern  painter,  the  immense 
amount  of  theoretical  study,  and  the  scrupu- 
lous care  in  execution  which  goes  to  the 
making  of  modern  pictures,  alike  contradict 
the  assertion.  With  regard  to  the  sculptor, 
surely  he  cannot  be  accused  of  avarice  when 
even  some  of  our  very  best  sculptors  find 
it  difficult  to  recoup  themselves  the 
expenses  which  they  are  out  of  pocket  for 
their  works  ! And,  with  regard  to  architects, 
we  have  known  innumerable  cases  in  which 
modern  architects  have  acted  with  great 
generosity.  While  insisting  upon  being  paid 
according  to  professional  rules,  they  have, 
especially  in  the  case  of  churches  in  poor 
districts,  made  handsome  and  costly  gifts — 
a pulpit,  a font,  a reredos,  or  a porch  ; and 
we  could  tell  of  cases  w’here  builders  have 
done  the  same  thing. 

We  do  not  believe  for  a moment  that  any 


names  bespeak  implicit  admiration,  Savona- 
Irola  and  Fra  Beato  Angelico.  Well,  what 
'do  they  say  upon  the  question  of  com- 
mercialism in  Art  ? 

! We  will  take  Savonarola  first.  We  quote 
from  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle’s  “ History  of 
Painting  in  Italy.”* 

“ Savonarola  thought  that  the  exercise  of 
Art  was  a profitable  occupation  for  monks, 
and  he  was  ambitious  of  introducing  it  as 
far  as  possible  into  his  monastery  for  pur- 
poses of  revenue.  His  persuasion  induced 
miniaturist.s,  painters,  and  sculptors  to  join 
the  Dominicans  ....  and  he  was  wont  to 
say  that  independence  being  better  than 
mendicity  for  an  order  claiming  to  preach 
the  truth,  it  was  but  right  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a better  Juiancial  condition!' 

Our  next  quotation  is  from  Lord  Lindsay's 
“ History  of  Christian  Art”:  “Fra  Angelico 
had  not  been  many  months  resident  at 
Rome  [where  he  was  painting  frescoes  in 
the  private  chapel  of  Pope  Nicholas]  before 
the  heat  of  the  summer  compelled  him  to 
retreat  to  the  mountains.  The  rulers  of 
Orvieto,  anticipating  this,  and  wishing  to 
secure  his  services,  had  invited  him  to  their 
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special  charge  of  “ commercialism  ’’  or  avarice 
can  be  substantiated  against  modern  artists  ; 
and  if,  as  we  fear  we  must  own,  modern  Art 
is  in  some  respects  inferior  to  ancient,  the 
cause  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere  than  in 
its  *'  commercialism." 


NOTES. 

HE  election  of  Parish  Councils 
throughout  England  and  Wales 
took  place  on  Tuesday  last. 
For  the  present  we  do  not 
anticipate  any  great  changes  from  this 
important  alteration  of  Local  Government 
in  the  rural  districts.  The  Councils  have 
not,  after  all,  great  powers,  and  the  amount 
of  their  expenditure  is  carefully  limited  by 
the  Legislature.  The  most  important  results 
will  be  seen  some  years  hence,  when 
localities  have  begun  to  appreciate  the 
responsibilities  of  self-government.  We 
look  rather  for  indirect  than  for  direct 
results.  The  tendency  will  be  to  make 
agricultural  labourers  more  conscious  that 
they  have  civic  duties  to  perfo-m,  and  to  give 
localities  more  collective  self-management. 
Thus,  lor  example,  where  in  future  there  is  a 
village  hall  established  by  a wealthy  land- 
owner,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  handed 
over  to  the  Parish  Council  to  manage.  Before 
the  creation  of  these  bodies  such  a donor 
had  either  to  make  it  over  to  trustees  or  to 
look  after  it  himself,  possibly  with  the  aid  of 
the  parson.  The  duty  of  managing  such  an 
institution  will  help  to  create  a local  spirit 
which  could  not  have  hitherto  existed.  In 
time,  also,  we  hope  to  see  Parish  Councils 
recognised  as  the  bodies  to  manage  technical 
instruction  in  small  localities.  But  for  the 
present  things  will  not  show  any  remarkable 
change,  either  for  good  or  ill.  In  some 
places  we  may  see  recreation  grounds  and 
allotments  established  ; in  others  the  village 
street  will  be  better  lighted  ; in  others,  again, 
local  circumstances  may  not  be  changed  at 
all.  But  this  fact  in  no  way  diminishes  the 
great  ultimate  importance  of  the  change, 
which  must  in  time  create  a spirit  of  local 
self-government  in  the  rural  districts,  a body 
ready  to  manage  any  local  matters. 


The  procedure  of  the  London  County 
Council  in  regard  to  the  intended  new 
lunatic  asylum  is  one  which  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  in  these  pages  without  special 
comment.  The  County  Council  advertised 
in  August  that  they  were  prepared  to  appoint 
an  architect  to  carry’  out  the  asylum  in  ques- 
tion at  a salary  of  Soo/.  a y-ear.  Considering 
that  an  asylum  would  only  take  about  three 
years  to  plan  and  build,  and  that  the  archi- 
tect appointed  was  to  relinquish  all  other 
practice  during  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
this  might  be  called  an  exceedingly  poor  offer, 
and  in  fact  looks  as  if  it  had  been  prompted 
mainly  by  a desire  to  study  economy. 
However,  about  eighty  architects  responded 
to  the  application,  ^ome  of  them  men  whose 
names  are  well-known  in  the  profession. 
A certain  number  (ten,  we  understand),  were 
invited  to  be  interviewed  by  the  Asylums 
Committee,  and  some  among  these,  who 
lived  in  the  provinces,  were  summoned  up  to 
London  more  than  once  on  the  business.  At 
the  last  meeting,  as  will  be  seen  by  our 
report  in  another  column,  the  Council,  after 
publicly  advertising  this  offer  and  giving  a 
number  of  architects  a good  deal  of  trouble 
in  connexion  with  it,  have  dropped  it,  with- 
out any  apology  or  explanation  to  those  who 
answered  their  advertisement,  and  propose 
now  to  engage  an  architect,  independently 
of  their  advertisement,  at  a fee  of 
10,000/.  to  carry  out  the  work,  Taking  the 
usual  cost  of  a large  asylum  as  the  basis, 
even  the  sum  of  10.000/.  is  considerably 
less  than  the  architect's  commission  on 
the  usual  terms  would  amount  to ; but 
it  is  at  least  a respectable  sum,  and  if 
the  Council  can  afford  to  offer  that,  why  did 
they  not  offer  it  at  first  ? And  why  did  they 
not  make  up  their  minds  as  to  their  action, 
instead  of  beguiling  a number  of  gentlemen 


into  applying  and  then  casting  them  off?  It 
is  a kind  of  proceeding  by  no  means 
creditable  to  a public  body.  As  to  the 
assumed  reason  for  the  change  of  policy, 
that  none  of  the  candidates  were  satisfactory, 
we  know  that  there  were  two  or  three  men 
among  them  of  exceptional  ability  ; but  the 
action  of  the  Council  has  probably  been 
prompted  by  the  rather  absurd  idea  that  no 
man  can  be  supposed  to  be  competent  to 
build  an  asylum  unless  he  has  built  one 
before.  Every  man  who  is  known  as  an 
asylum  architect  must  have  built  his  first 
asylum  once  ; and  innate  practical  ability  to 
grasp  a problem  is  just  as  important  a 
factor  as  experience. 


WE  hope  that  we  are  not  to  lake  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Marsland  at  the  Insti- 
tute on  Monday  night  as  a fair  criterion  of 
the  degree  of  education,  perception,  and 
logic  with  which  the  London  County  Council 
can  be  expected  to  deal  with  the  subject  of 
District  Surveying  in  London.  If  it  were  so, 
one  could  only  conclude  that  the  County 
Council  had  sunk  hopelessly  into  tlie  depths 
of  mere  and  sheer  vestrydom.  The  assertion 
of  the  speaker  that  the  whole  of  the  argu- 
ments adduced  in  the  discussion  were  only 
on  the  basis  ot  the  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  the  architects  themselves  only 
showed  one  01  two  things — either  that  he  was 
incapable  of  understanding  the  real  drift  of 
what  was  said,  or  that  he  had  little  regard  for 
truth,  when  there  was  a “ point  ” to  be  made 
in  a discussion.  One  alone  among  the 
District  Sun-eyors  who  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion gave  any  excuse  for  such  an 
assertion ; and  certainly  that  gentleman’s 
remarks  as  to  not  giving  up  their  hold  over 
appointments  which  were  so  valuable  were 
in  the  highest  degree  unsuitable  and  ill- 
timed;  but  no  other  Surveyor  took  that  tone, 
and  none  of  the  speakers  were  more 
decidedly  in  support  of  Mr.  CarDe’s  position 
than  Mr.  E.  T.  Hall  and  Mr.  Statham, 
neither  of  whom  is  a District  Surveyor  or 
has  any  personal  interest  in  the  question  ; 
yet  we  have  no  doubt  that,  when  the 
communication  from  the  Institute  comes 
before  the  County  Council,  this  idle 
nonsense  about  interested  motives  will 
be  repeated.  There  can  be  no  kind  of 
question  that  the  effect  of  the  by-law 
prohibiting  District  Surveyors  from  prac- 
tising, if  persisted  in,  must  be  to  place  the 
regulation  of  building  in  London  in  the 
hands  of  a class  of  men  far  inferior,  in  pro- 
fessional standing  and  in  independence  of 
position,  to  the  majority  of  those  who  held 
it  previously  to  the  enactment  of  the  said 
by-law. 


The  present  time  is  the  proper  season 
for  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
It  is  opportune,  therefore,  to  appeal  to  those 
who  have  charge  of  the  gardens  in  the  squares 
of  London  to  do  something  to  improve  the 
shrubberies  which  nearly  always  encircle  the 
garden.  It  may  be  said  that,  as  a general 
rule,  these  shrubberies  consist  of  privets 
and  sickly  lilacs,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  cultivate  any  general  collection  of 
flowering  or  picturesquely  foliated  shrubs. 
With  a little  more  care  and  a very 
trifling  expenditure  of  money,  these 
borders  to  the  squares  might  be  greatly 
improved.  Such  shrubs  as  the  hardy 
purple-leaved  plum,  the  fragrant  mock- 
orange,  the  various  kinds  of  retinas- 
pora,  now  quite  a common  variety,  the 
brilliant  kerria,  would  all  flourish  in  a London 
square.  The  list  might  be  largely  increased, 
but  the  point  is  that  the  shrubs  of  London 
are  practically  neglected,  and  a source  of 
beauty  and  pleasure  is  thus  lost.  We  are 
not  asking  that  delicate  specimens  of  rare 
shrubs  should  be  planted  in  the  London 
squares,  only  that  a selection  should  be 
made  from  those  which  are  to  be  found  in 
every  country  garden  to  which  any  attention 
is  paid.  Hardy  and  beautiful  plants  should 
find  a place  in  the  now  monotonous  borders 
of  the  gardens  of  the  London  squares. 


The  twenty-fifth  Report  on  the  experi- 
ments on' filtration  of  sewage  carried 
out  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health  has  now  been  received  in  this 
country,  and  those  interested  in  sewage 
filtration  will  find  a vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion spread  over  the  fifty  pages  devoted  to 
the  question.  The  experiments  have  been 
continued  for  six  years,  and  an  adequate 
review  of  the  results  would  extend  over 
several  pages.  A large  number  of  filters 
were  employed  in  the  experimental  work, 
consisting  of  sand,  gravel,  polarite,  and  other 
materials,  which  were  dosed  with  sewage  in 
a great  variety  of  ways.  The  summary  and 
conclusions  are  as  follows  : — 

'■  (i.)  Of  the  three  methods  given  for  the  removal 
of  sludge— namely,  ‘sedimentation,'  ‘filtration,* 
and  ‘chemical  precipitation'" — it  is  stated  that 
filtration  through  coarse  gravel  at  a very  rapid  rale, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a current  of  air  drawn  through 
the  gravel,  gave  the  greatest  purification.  Further- 
more, it  has  the  adv.aniage  that  it  burns  up  the 
sludge  to  a large  extent,  and  does  not  call  for 
additional  means  for  sludge  disposal." 

This  method  has  been  advocated  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Santo  Crimp,  as  the  result  of 
twelve  years’  experience  on  a fairly  large 
scale  at  \^’imbledo^  ; by  Mr.  Scott  Moncrieff, 
and  by  Mr.  Sidney  R.  Lowcock,  although 
we  believe  the  last-mentioned  gentleman 
was  the  first  to  advocate  the  use  of  air  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  filters.  In  the  second 
edition  of  Mr.  Crimp’s  work  on  sewage 
disposal  we  find  at  page  260,  the  following 
reference  to  the  Wimbledon  straining  filters. 
The  filtering  material  becomes  charged 
with  nitrifying  organisms,  and  as  a matter  of 
fact  nitrates  are  found  in  abundance  in  the 
effluent,  which  is  also  practically  free  from 
suspended  matter,  and  is  in  a highly  suitable 
condition  for  application  to  land.  An  average 
of  three  analyses  made  recently  showed  that 
the  suspended  matters  were  less  than  three 
grains  per  gallon. 

"(2.)  The  removal  of  sludge  by  sedimentation 
enables  filters  of  fine  material  to  be  opi;rated  at 
higher  rates  than  filters  which  receive  ordinary 
sewage.  It  appears  that  it  would  be  advisable  tc 
employ  sedimentation  in  many  large  fitters  where  the 
sewage  is  strong  and  the  filters  are  not  cultivated. 

(3.)  The  aid  received  from  the  removal  of  sludge 
by  chemical  precipitation  does  not  appear  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  additional  cost. 

(4.)  Of  the  three  filters  of  fine  sand  which  receive 
sewage  from  which  the  sludge  has  been  partly  re- 
moved by  different  methods,  No.  12A,  received  the 
best  purified  sewage  and  gave  the  highest  efficiency 
both  Iroiii  a qualitative  and  a quanitative  point  o1 
view.  This  filter  also  is  the  only  one  capable  ol 
continuing  to  work  at  the  rates  given  below. 

{5. ) Upon  studying  the  several  methods  of  obtain- 
ing a well-purified  eftluent  from  sewage,  we  find  thal 
the  average  rate  of  filtration  for  the  combined  area 
of  Filters  Nos.  12a,  15b,  and  i6b  was  320.00c 
gallons  per  acre  daily  for  six  days  in  a week.  This 
is  the  best  result  yet  obtained  with  the  experimenta' 
filters,  and  this  system  of  double  filtration,  with  the 
aid  of  a current  of  air,  appears  to  be  capable  oi 
application  to  the  purification  of  sewage  on  a large 
scale.” 

The  filter  12a  referred  to  is  a filter  of  fine 
sand,  five  ft.  in  depth,  which  received  the 
sewage  from  filters  15b  and  i6b,  both  which 
were  of  coarse  gravel.  Reducing  these 
figures  to  English  measures,  and  taking  the 
week  to  mean  seven  days,  the  rate  of  puri- 
fication is  about  228,000  gallons  per  acre  pei 
day,  or  about  forty-seven  gallons  per  square 
yard.  The  general  tendency  appears  to  be 
towards  the  conclusions  of  the  Rivers  Pollu- 
tion Commissioners  of  this  country. 


A S we  have  recently  had  occasion  to  poini 
iX  out,  the  utilisation  of  water  as  a source 
of  power  is  a subject  which  at  the  present 
day  is  exciting  very  general  attention.  The 
principal  causes  which  have  retarded  the 
development  of  this  kind  of  energy,  are 
cheap  coal  and  the  great  improvements 
made  in  the  steam-engine  during  recent 
years.  As  a nation  we  are  much  behind 
those  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  making 
use  of  water  as  a source  of  power,  and,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  John  Ritchie  in  an  interesting 
paper  he  read  some  months  ago  before  the 
Royal  Scottish  Society  o(  Arts  on  this 
subject,  in  Switzerland,  Southern  France 
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and  the  more  mountainous  districts  of 
South  Germany,  most  of  the  streams  are 
used  for  industrial  purposes.  In  the  first- 
named  country  some  eighty  thousand  liorse- 
power  vs  thus  obtained,  and  this  has  already 
had  a sensible  elTect  on  the  quantity  of  coal 
imported.  The  general  principles  upon 
which  the  construction  of  turbines  are  based 
are  now  so  well  understood  that  these 
machines  have  become  very  efficient,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  they  will  play  a very  im- 
portant part  in  the  near  future  in  utilising 
the  water-power  of  the  world. 


The  death  of  Sir  Charles  Newton  re- 
moves one  of  the  most  remarkable 
names  from  the  roll  of  English  archajologists. 
The  great  achievement  of  his  life  was  the 
discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  Mausoleum 
at  Halicarnassus,  the  interest  in  which  may 
be  said  to  be  still  fresh,  for  it  is  only  re- 
cently that  one  great  room  in  the  British 
Museum  has  been  devoted  to  them,  and  their 
arrangement  and  the  effort  to  extract  the 
secret  ofthe  design  of  the  whole  building  from 
the  interesting  but  incomplete  fragments, 
ranging  from  sculptured  figures  down  to 
risers  and  treads  of  steps,  is  still  in 
progress.  Sir  Charles  Newton’s  reign  of 
many  years  as  keeper  of  the  Greek 
Marbles  at  the  British  Museum  was  a very 
remarkable  one,  partly  perhaps  because  he 
entered  into  office  at  a fortiyvate  time,  when 
the  interest  of  the  educated  public  in  Greek 
archaeology  was  on  the  increase,  and  when 
there  were  still  large  stores  of  unappropriated 
matter  to  draw  upon.  His  knowledge  of 
Greek  remains,  both  in  and  out  of  museums, 
seemed  to  be  complete  and  exhaustive;  he 
knew  where  to  put  his  finger,  as  it  were,  upon 
everything  that  was  known  to  exist.  We  have 
heard  it  said  that  he  harped  too  exclusively 
on  his  one  string,  but  we  never  remember 
hearing  him  drag  in  Greek  archteology 
unasked  except  once,  when,  at  a country 
house,  a beautiful  Arab  horse  was  brought 
out  to  be  looked  at,  and  ridden  round  a field 
bare-backed  by  his  master,  bare-headed, 
while  Newton  looked  on  delighted,  saying, 
“It’s  just  like  the  Elgin  Marbles!” — as 
indeed  it  was,  but  for  the  trousers.  But 
in  general  Newton  was  a remarkable  and 
unusual  combination  ol  man  of  letters, 
savant,  man  of  the  world,  and  man  of  society, 
and  was  an  admirable  talker  and  teller  of 
stories,  generally  permeated  by  a delicate 
flavour  of  cynicism. 


The  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  “ Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,”  opened 
this  week,  is  characterised  by  a great  variety 
of  interest,  though  there  may  be  no  works 
to  be  singled  out  as  specially  remarkable. 
Mr.  Alfred  Hunt,  however,  has  never  better 
succeeded  in  giving  the  effect  of  light  and 
atmosphere  than  in  “ Saltwick  Bay”  (160). 
a drawing  which  must  be  looked  at  and 
studied  before  all  its  beauty  comes 
out.  Like  a gocd  many  of  this  artist’s 
recent  contributions  to  the  Gallery 

it  is  a little  disappointing  through  slight- 
ness of  subject,  not  from  any  failure  to 
carry  out  the  effect  aimed  at.  Mr.  Hughes’s 
large  subject  from  “ Straparola  ” (251),  the 
girl  and  her  snake  sister,  is  so  curious  and 
weird  as  to  compel  attention,  but  its  merit 
does  not  consist  in  more  than  careful  and 
painstaking  execution.  Nude  studies  are 
rather  rare  at  the  Society's  Gallery,  and  we 
may  notice  that  there  is  a second  one  this 
year,  Mr.  Weguelin’s  “Pelagia”  (360),  a 
fine  sketch  of  a woman  standing  on  wet 
sand  in  front  of  the  sea ; a kind  of 
marine  idyll.  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin  is  topo- 
graphical rather  than  imaginative  in  his 
subjects,  unless  we  may  class  his  view 
of  “Clovelly”  (48)  as  a work  ot  imagina- 
tion, for  it  is  certainly  not  like  the  real 
Clovelly,  either  in  colour  or  scale.  Let  any- 
one who  remembers  the  place  recal  the  small 
stone  pier  or  breakwater  there,  and  look  at 
the  size  and  extent  of  it  in  Mr.  Goodwin’s 
representation.  That  does  not  affect  the  merit 
of  the  work  in  the  purely  artistic  sense,  but 


we  do  think  that  a picture  purporting  to 
represent  a place  should  have  a little  more 
reality.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Mr. 
Goodwin’s  drawings  is  a view  of  part  of  Wells 
Cathedral  (246)  by  night,  a fine  studyof  effect, 
remarkable  especially  for  the  delicate  manner 
in  which  the  effect  of  the  light  in  the  interior 
of  the  cathedral,  seen  through  the  windows, 
is  indicated.  Mr.  Hemy’s  boats  and  seas 
seem  fresher  and  more  breezy  even  than 
usual,  notice  especially  “ Three  Men  in  a 
Boat  ”(259).  Mrs.  Allingham  is  at  her  best 
in  “Cottage  near  Freshwater"  (202);  she 
contributes  only  two  drawings.  Among  Mr. 
Eyre  Walker’s  numerous  and  always  fine 
landscapes  “ In  Winter”  (95),  a snow 
scene,  is  exceptionally  striking;  “An 
Autumn  Afternoon  ” (239)  is  also  a 

beautiful  work.  Mr.  Phillip’s  broad  and 
powerful  style  is  better  suited  perhaps  to  his 
favourite  class  of  subject,  a great  hill  filling 
the  picture — see  the  “ Black  Craig  of  Tal- 
noby  ” (58)  and  the  remarkable  look  of  aerial 
space  over  the  shoulder  of  the  hill — than  to 
more  extended  and  detailed  views  such  as 
that  “ On  the  Argyllshire  Coast  ” (230), 
which  seems  a little  bald  in  treatment.  This, 
however,  is  at  all  events  a wholesome  con- 
trast to  the  niggling  realistic  style  of  some 
prominent  members  of  the  older  school. 
Miss  Rose  Barton,  a comparatively  new 
member,  whose  small  shipping  scenes  we 
admired  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  some  little 
time  since,  will  be  an  acquisition 
to  the  Gallery  if  she  does  not  make  the 
mistake  ol  attempting  too  many  things  at 
once ; she  exhibits  one  shipping  subject 
(69),  two  idyllic  subjects  of  landscape  and 
figures,  one  of  which  (50)  is  remarkably 
suggestive,  though  the  drawing  of  the  figure 
is  not  over  good,  and  a picture  of  “ Cromwell 
Road”  (328)  which  is  a very  successful  but 
too  palpable  imitation  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Marshall.  However,  Miss  Barton,  who  hails 
from  Dublin,  is  an  artist  we  shall  hear  more 
of.  Mr.Tom  Lloyd  contents  himself  with  com- 
paratively small  works,  with  his  usual  fine  har- 
mony of  colour,  though  with  little  subject. 
Among  other  works  to  be  named  are 
Mr.  Herbert  Marshall’s  “ Chelsea  ” {4) ; Mr. 
Gregory’s  two  views  of  Chartres,  76  and  200 
^^the  first  of  which  is  from  exactly  the  same 
point  of  view  as  Mr.  Pennell’s  view  of 
Chartres  published  in  the  Builder  for 
January  7,  1S93);  various  small  sketches  of 
scenes  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  which  are 
hard  in  style  but  have  a certain  individu- 
ality ; Mr.  Alfred  Fripp’s  powerful  sketch  of 
the  Campagna  from  the  Via  Appia  (213), 
very  unlike  his  usual  style;  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Rigby’s  “River  Brathay"  (249);  Mr.  Hughes’s 
“Study in  Silver  Point”  (304);  Mr.  Herbert 
Marshall’s  “ Norwich ’’  (311),  and  Professor 
Herkomer's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hubert 
Herkomer  (344).  Among  specially  architec- 
tural subjects  are  Mr.  Rooke’s  “ Sculpture  on 
the  West  Porch  of  Chartres  ” (9),  a very  care- 
fully executed  piece  of  architectural  draw- 
ing ; Mr.  Allan’s  “ Goes,  Holland”  (19;,  not 
carefully  executed  in  detail,  and  the  gazabo 
on  the  central  building  out  of  perspective; 
Mr.  Hodson  “ Piazza  d’  Erbe,  Verona  ’’  (60)  ; 
Mr.  Thorne  Waite’s  “ Enkhuisen”  (g8) ; Mr. 
S.  G.  Evans’s  “ Bamburgh  ” (138);  Mr. 
Goodall's  “Church  of  San  Giovanni  et  Paolo, 
Venice  ” (223) ; and  Mr.  Rooke's  “Carving 
on  the  House  of  the  Sulmon,’’  Chartres 
(284). 


SEVERAL  works  of  importance  by  Mr. 

A.  Bruce  Joy,  the  sculptor,  have  been 
on  view  during  the  last  week,  at  his  studio  in 
West  Kensington.  Of  these  we  may  mention 
the  statue,  ten  ft.  six  in.  in  height,  of  Mr. 
Oliver  Heywood,  which  forms  a companion 
to  the  sculptor's  statue  of  Mr.  John  Bright, 
and  which  is  to  stand  in  front  of  the  Man- 
chester Town  Hall.  Mr.  Heywood  is  repre- 
sented standing  in  an  easy  attitude,  and  the 
pose  of  the  head  is  well  treated.  Modern 
garb  certainly  does  not  lend  itself  to  sculp- 
ture treatment,  but  if  we  must  have  it  we 
doubt  if  it  can  be  treated  more  naturally 
than  we  here  find  it.  The  statue  of  Mr. 
Whitley,  M.P.,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  St. 


George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  is  seven  ft.  in 
height,  being  for  an  internal  position,  and  of 
necessity  in  keeping  with  the  scale  of  the 
surroundings.  The  general  treatment  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  last,  the  figure 
standing  restfully  with  the  weight  on  one 
leg,  and  with  the  trousers — the  bete-noire  of 
modern  sculptors — so  managed  as  to  fall  in 
folds,  which  help  rather  than  detract  from 
the  anatomy  of  the  legs.  The  memorial  of 
Professor  Adams,  which  is  to  be  placed  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  consists  of  a medallion 
about  one  ft.  six  in.  in  diameter,  and  shows 
with  graceful  and  refined  handling  the  cha- 
racteristic contour  of  the  discoverer  of 
Neptune.  It  is  probably  in  these  medallion 
portraits  that  modern  portrait  sculpture  is 
most  successful.  The  bust  of  the  same 
subject  for  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  is 
also  well  conceived,  while  the  memorial  to 
Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  to  be  placed  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  takes  the  form  of  a medal- 
lion about  one  ft.  three  in.  in  diameter,  the 
features  being  executed  with  careful  and 
delicate  gradation.  The  bust  of  Chauncey 
Depevv,  the  American  orator,  is  executed 
with  considerable  vigour,  the  strongly-marked 
features  lending  themselves  well  to  a cha- 
racteristic and  striking  likeness. 


APROPOS  of  the  “ New  Woman  ” move- 
ment, the  following  extract  from 
Millar’s  papers  on  the  Castles  of  Forfar- 
shire is  interesting.  Amongst  the  records  of 
the  cost  of  painting  the  chapel,  dining-room, 
hall,  and  bedchambers  of  Glamis  Castle  in 
1688,  is  written: — “Besides  De  Witt  there 
were  two  English  woemen,  Mistris  Moreis 
and  her  sister,  house-pamters,  who  have 
been  a considerable  time  here.”  (See 
McGibbon  and  Ross  on  “Architecture  of 
Scotland.”  Vol.  ii.,  p.  123.)  The  name  of 
these  “ English  Woemen  ” is  suggestive. 


ONE  ot  the  claims  which  any  eminent 
author  has  on  posterity  is  that  his 
name  should  be  correctly  spelt.  We  notice 
in  “A.  A.  Notes”  a mistake  which  we  have 
come  across  in  other  quarters  lately,  as  to 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  “History 
of  Architecture,”  which  is  there  spelt 
“Ferguson”;  a mistake,  perhaps,  arising 
partly  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a well- 
known  living  architect  of  that  name.  The 
author  of  the  “History  of  Architecture” 
was  “James  Fergusson,”  with  the  double 
“ s.’’ 


TI'IE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A MEETING  for  business  and  the  election  of 
new  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  was  held  on  Monday  last  at  9,  Conduit- 
street,  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  M.A.  (President)  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Carbe  then  raised  a question  con- 
nected with  the  Statutory  Examination  for  Certi- 
ficates to  act  as  District  Surveyor,  and  referred 
to  the  “regulations”  of  the  County  Council 
making  it  prohibitory  for  a District  Surveyor  to 
practise  as  an  architect.  After  introducing  the 
subject,  he  said  the  London  County  Council 
might  be  sure  that  the  architects  were  ready  to  go 
hand-in-hand  with  them  in  any  action  they  might 
take  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  a recurrence  of 
abuses  possible  under  the  old  Act,  always  pro- 
vided such  action  did  not  impair  the  quality  of 
the  men  appointed  to  the  posts.  But  the  only 
abuse  which  the  declaration  would  check  would 
be  the  relegation  of  his  duties,  on  the  part  of  the 
District  Surveyor,  to  his  clerk.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  emoluments,  on  thi.s  point  he 
believed  that  Mr.  Douglass  Mathews  could  give 
some  valuable  evidence,  as  he  had  been  over 
twenty  years  District  Surveyor  of  Stoke  Newing- 
ton. For  several  years  Mr.  Douglass  Mathews 
had  received  500/.  a year  in  fees,  but  these  had 
fallen  last  year  to  87/.  He  could  only  congratu- 
late Mr.  Mathews  on  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
had  to  sign  the  declaration,  and  would  point  out 
to  the  London  County  Council,  and  to  the  Sur- 
veyors who  were  appointed  under  the  declaration, 
that  they  were  likely  to  have  some  difficult  ques- 
tions to  settle.  The  London  County  Council  had 
endeavoured  to  give  a distinct  legal  sanction  to 
the  declaration  by  adding  words  to  the  clause  em- 
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powerinR  them  to  appoint,  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Council  should  think  fit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  and  which  was  supported 
by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and 
other  institutions,  was  thrown  out.  At  the  same 
time,  Section  37  of  the  old  Act  had  become 
Section  144  of  the  new  Act,  the  District  Sur\-eyor 
being  prevented  practising  in  his  own  district,  and 
acting  as  District  Surveyor  for  any  works  under  his 
private  control.  He  had  heard  it  said  that  the 
present  action  of  the  London  County  Council  was 
illegal,  but  he  would  not  express  an  opinion  on  the 
point  of  law,  because  the  County  Council  had  the 
power  to  make  the  signing  of  the  declaration 
compulsory,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  say  that  a 
man  should  not  he  bound  by  what  he  had  signed. 
Ii  was  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  past  there  had 
been  a splendiJ  roll  of  names  of  those  who  had 
acted  as  District  Surveyors,  anti,  where  so  many 
were  still  with  them,  it  would  be  invidious  to 
mention  a long  list.  He  would  like,  however, 
to  mention  Thos.  Henry  Wyatt  and  Professor 
Donaldson  as  the  sort  of  men  they  would  like  to 
see  occupying  these  important  posts.  He  was 
afraid,  however,  that  it  wtmld  be  impossible  to 
get  this  type  of  men,  unless  they  were  permitted 
to  have  private  practice.  It  would  be  impi>ssible 
also  to  secure  an  efficient  class  of  men,  except 
they  could  get  responsible  and  practising  archi- 
tects, who  could  deal  with  problems  of  construc- 
tion and  work  under  the  Act,  as  well  as  supervise 
its  operations.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
make  definite  rules  as  to  the  status  of  the 
Assistant  Clerk,  if  it  was  necessary  to  have  one. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  District  Surveyor 
should  be  prevented  practising  in  his  own  district, 
whether  on  his  own  account,  with  a partner,  or 
competing  for  works  in  that  district.  It  was 
argued  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  lack  of 
candidates  for  examination  would  cure  itself ; but 
could  anything  lie  more  disastrous  than  to  make 
bad  laws  and  then  leave  them  to  be  repealed 
by  the  necessity  created  by  their  badness  ? 
It  had  also  been  argued  from  the  point  of  view 
of  architects,  that  it  was  against  their  own  inte- 
rests that  District  Surveyors  should  be  allowed  to 
practise,  but  it  was  desirable  that  the  Surveyors 
should  be  in  touch  with  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture. Nothing  would  be  gained  by  this  dis- 
cussion if  they  got  into  opposition  with  the 
London  County  Council,  who  had  the  power  to 
take  the  examination  out  of  their  hands  if  they 
chose.  Let  them  at  least  credit  the  County 
Council  with  a desire  to  improve  the  ]>ublic 
service,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  as  forcibly  as 
possible,  but  in  a friendly  spirit,  that  the  action 
taken  by  them  was,  in  the  view  of  the  members 
of  the  Institute,  a mistake.  He  would,  therefore, 
propose  : — “ That  this  meeting  is  most  desirous 
of  seeing  the  high  status  of  ihe  District  Surveyors 
maintained,  especially  having  regard  to  the 
increased  responsibilities  ]>laced  upon  them  by 
recent  legislation.” 

The  President  said  that  he  would  like  to 
state  most  emphatically  his  entire  agreement  with 
Mr.  Caroe’s  last  observation,  that  they  should 
speak  without  any  degree  of  acerbity  of  the 
Ixjndon  County  Council.  It  was  most  probable 
that  the  points  which  they  had  brought  forward, 
and  which  were  not  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  those  present,  had  been  pressed,  not 
from  any  wish  to  be  nasty — if  he  might  use  that 
expression — but  from  ignorance  of  what  was 
really  the  best  and  most  politic  course. 

Professor  Roger  .Smith  said  he  had  great  pleasure 
in  secondingthe  resolution  proposed  byMr.  Caroe, 
and  in  thanking  him  for  taking  the  trouble  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  members.  His  paper 
in  the  main  had  been  devoted  to  advocating  what 
many  of  them  had  advocated  very  strongly — the 
great  desirability  of,  if  possible,  returning  to  the 
old  system,  which  enabled  the  District  Surveyor 
to  act  as  a practising  architect.  Anyone  who 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  carrying  on  archi- 
tectural work  in  a country  town  must  be  aware 
of  the  kind  of  official  they  had  to  fall  in  with. 
The  officer  of  the  local  municipality,  who  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  was  not, 
generally  speaking,  so  conversant  with  building, 
and  so  formed  in  his  judgments  upon  architec- 
tural points,  as  the  District  Surveyors  of  London 
were.  That  was  largely  due  to  the  fact,  he 
believed,  that  the  District  Surveyor  who  had  a 
greater  or  less  share  of  architectural  practice  was 
more  in  touch  with  the  necessities  and  the 
difficulties  of  building.  It  was  of  importance, 
therefore,  that  the  officer  who  had  the  control  of 
the  work  of  the  builder  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  it.  There  was  also  a matter  of  importance  to 
every  architect,  growing  out  of  the  point  they  were 
there  to  deal  with  more  especially  that  evening. 


Shortly  after  he  was  appointed  a District  Surveyor, 
and  when  very  young  to  the  work,  a large  public 
building  was  being  erected  in  his  district.  The 
builder  became  bankrupt,  the  architect  died,  and 
the  proprietors,  who  were  no  doubt  anxious  that 
the  work  should  be  finished  in  a certain  time, 
drove  on,  engaging  their  own  foreman  and  work- 
men. For  many  weeks  he  was  the  only  pro- 
fessional man  connected  with  the  undertaking, 
all  kinds  of  points  were  submitted  to  him, 
and  had  he  not  had  some  little  experience 
of  the  responsibilities  of  an  architect  he  be- 
lieved he  would  have  been  beaten  altogether. 
Now  the  Building  Act  placed  the  conduct  of 
public  buildings  in  London  verj’  largely  under 
the  control  of  the  District  Surveyor,  and  his 
experience  with  regard  to  the  public  building  he 
had  just  referred  to  might  be  the  experience  of 
any  District  Surveyor  who  might  be  appointed. 
On  that  ground,  therefore,  he  was  a great 
advocate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  connexion 
between  practice  and  this  appointment,  which 
had  hitherto  always  been  maintained.  With 
regard  to  the  examination,  the  examiners  tried 
to  ascertain  to  some  extent  the  practical  qualifi- 
cations of  the  candidate,  as  well  as  his  knowledge 
of  construction  and  theory.  He  was  bound  to 
say,  referring  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Caroe  in  his  paper,  that  if  the  District  Surveyor- 
ship  was  to  be  thrown  open  to  all  the  Associates 
of  the  Institute,  they,  or  some  other  similar 
Board,  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of  testing 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  ii  they  were 
to  be  in  any  way  responsible.  They  were  all 
indebted  to  Mr.  Caroe  for  bringing  the  matter 
forward,  and  he  hoped  that  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute would  consider  it  as  a matter  which,  not  only 
as  regards  London,  but  also  as  regards  England 
generally,  was  of  great  importance.  London 
practice  was  to  a large  extent  copied  all  over  the 
country.  The  old  London  Building  Act  was  the 
model  on  which  the  model  by-laws  were  fixed, 
and  the  practice  of  London  had  filtered  over 
the  country.  He  believed  that  if  the  Institute 
could  succeed  in  recovering  for  its  members  the 
position  they  occupied  with  regard  to  this  office 
up  to  1890,  it  was  exceedingly  likely  that  the 
same  kind  of  thing  might  follow  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Douglass  Mathews  said  he  agreed  as  to  the 
undesirability  of  introducing  anything  like 
acerbity  into  the  discussion,  and  he  was  glad  to 
say  that  there  had  been  nothing  of  the  kind 
existing  between  the  London  County  Council  and 
the  District  Surveyors  during  the  time  the  Building 
Act  was  before  the  House.  He  was  sorry  that 
this  paper  was  not  read  before  the  Institute  six  or 
twelve  months  ago,  for,  if  it  had  been,  they  would 
not  have  had  to  deplore  the  Clause,  which  was 
introduced  into  the  Bill.  It  would  be  remem- 
bered that  a petition  was  presented  by  the 
Institute  to  the  Committee,  suggesting  various 
alterations,  but  that  petition,  for  some  reason,  was 
never  followed  up.  Counsel  was  never  instructed, 
but  if  they  had  only  been  properly  represented 
before  the  Committee  all  the  opponents  of  the 
Bill  would  have  been  with  them.  The  agent  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  tried  at  the  eleventh  hour 
to  get  the  Clause  reconsidered  and  taken  out,  and 
he  so  far  succeeded  in  having  the  Clause  re-instated 
as  on  a former  occasion.  It  was  a great  pity  that 
the  Institute  did  not  followup  its  petition,  but  the 
harm  had  been  done.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  the  London  Council,  after  the  statements 
that  were  made,  would  consider  it  desirable  to 
withdraw  the  undertaking  which  they  asked  from 
the  candidates  for  the  District  Surveyorship.  He 
could  fully  appreciate  that  some  District  Sur- 
veyors trusted  matters  rather  to  their  clerks, 
which  was,  of  course,  an  undesirable  thing. 
Speaking  of  the  District  Surveyors  he  came  in 
contact  with,  he  could  say  that  there  was  no  body 
of  men  who  interested  themselves  more  thoroughly 
in  the  difficulties  of  complying  with  the  Act, 
The  District  .Surveyors,  as  a rule,  tried  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  presented  to  them  by  their 
architectural  brethren,  and  a great  deal  of  the 
ease  under  which  the  Act  had  been  administered, 
was  due  to  the  desire  to  put  forward  as  few 
obstacles  as  possible,  and  to  assist  those  who 
might  not  have  so  much  experience  as  themselves. 
As  to  the  results  of  the  examination,  he  was  not 
at  all  surprised  ; the  only  surprise  he  felt  was 
that  they  had  not  a lower  class  of  men  offering 
themselves  for  the  examination.  No  man  with 
any  degree  of  respect  could  undertake  the  office 
, on  the  conditions  offered  by  the  London  County 
Council.  In  many  cases  the  incomes  of  District 
Surveyors  had  been  reduced  from  50  to  75  per 
cent.,  and  few  men  would  care  to  take  an  office, 
which  was  so  exceedingly  variable,  while  the 
inducements  to  a man  with  any  aspirations 
w’ere  not  enough.  He  hoped  a resolution  of  this 


kind  would  be  put  forward  to  the  London 
County  Council,  and  they  would  be  shown  that 
there  was  really  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Watson  said  it  occurred  to  him  that 
perhaps  a committee  of  the  Institute  might  con- 
sider the  subject,  and  the  conditions  imposed  on 
candidates,  and  so  arrive  at  some  practical  way 
out  of  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  thought  that  the  whole 
question  lay  with  the  London  County  Council, 
and  not  with  the  Institute.  The  District  Sur- 
veyors naturally,  in  the  crucial  question  which 
had  arisen,  had  looked  for  protection,  support, 
and  assistance  from  the  Institute,  but  Mr, 
Mathews  had  told  them  how  far  their  expecta- 
tions were  in  any  way  realised.  In  fact,  it  had 
lieen  left  to  the  Builders’  Institute,  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  Surveyors,  and  others  to  come  and  assist 
them.  The  District  Surveyors'  Association,  with 
their  modest  funds,  had  assisted,  while  the  Insti- 
tute of  Sun’eyors  had  expended  900/.  to  support 
the  petition,  and  he  thought  they  had  considerable 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  Institute,  that  they 
had  been  deserted  in  a case  where  they  ought  to 
have  been  backed  up.  They  need  not  dwell  on  the 
fact  that  the  action  of  the  London  County  Council 
had  reduced  the  number  of  applicants  to  zero. 
Nobody  thought  it  worth  their  while,  except 
some  clerk  or  inferior  man,  to  go  in  for  the 
examination,  with  the  prospect  of  starvation 
before  him.  It  was  absurd  to  suppose  men  of 
any  education,  position,  and  practice,  could  afford 
to  take  a District  Surveyorship  under  the  present 
condition  of  things.  It  had  been  his  good  fortune 
to  have  met  gentlemen  who  occupied  the  pre- 
sidential chair  of  the  Institute,  and  it  would  be  very 
disagreeable  for  such  gentlemen  to  have  to  meet 
some  jack-in-office,  who  had  no  authority  of  his 
own,  but  who  must  rush  off  to  Spring-gardens 
before  he  could  give  an  answer  to  a plain  question. 
That  was  what  the  matter  was  coming  to.  The 
Act  was  a difficult  one,  which  would  puzzle 
generations  of  architects  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  would  afford  the  courts  opportunities  of 
giving  judicial  interpretations.  What  they  wanted 
was  a body  of  men  who  had  experience  to  advise  in 
their  own  profession,  and  who  could  interpret 
rather  the  spirit  than  the  absolute  reading  of  the 
Act,  such  as  they  had  had  in  the  past — men  who 
read  between  the  lines,  who  were  able  to  assist 
their  brethren  and  cut  off  many  of  the  angularities 
which  new  Acts  continually  presented.  He 
hoped  the  London  County  Council  would  see 
the  necessity  for  having  educated  men  to  fill  the 
position — he  meant  men  who  were  educated  not 
only  as  architects,  but  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word — men  of  the  world,  who  were  able  to 
meet  their  fellow  men,  and  make  use  of  their 
intellect,  even  behind  an  Act  of  P.irliament. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Tabberer  was  sure  the  London 
County  Council  could  have  but  one  object  in 
view — namely,  to  secure  the  best  men  to  carry 
out  the  important  duties  of  the  office.  He  was 
certain,  therefore,  that  the  more  they  looked  into 
the  question  the  more  they  would  see  that  the 
system  they  had  adopted  was  not  the  one  to 
secure  this  aim.  He  rejoiced  that  the  question 
had  been  raised,  and  he  hoped  it  would  lead  to 
further  discussion  and  examination  so  that  an 
alteration  would  be  effected.  He  did  not  think 
they  could  have  more  eloquent  statistics  than 
those  Mr.  Carbe  had  prepared  and  displayed  on 
the  wall.  It  was  evident  that  the  inducements 
held  out  would  not  draw  in  men  who  were  fitted 
to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  office. 

Mr.  H.  II.  Statham  said  he  had  not  much  to 
add  to  what  had  been  said  on  the  subject,  beyond  ex- 
pressing his  concurrence  with  the  opinions  put  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Carbe  in  his  paper,  and  he  would  only 
make  one  remark.  He  had  some  reason  to  think 
there  was  every  likelihood  of  a recommendation, 
in  the  direction  which  had  been  pointed  out  that 
evening,  being  considered  by  the  London  County 
Council.  He  believed  there  was  a very  con- 
siderable party  in  the  London  County  Council 
who  were  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
by-law  was  a mistake,  and  if  a strong  resolution 
was  forwarded  from  the  Institute,  he  thought  it 
would  probably  receive  every  consideration,  and 
perhaps  be  the  one  influence  which  would  sway 
some  of  the  waverers.  They  might  see  there  was 
that  sort  of  feeling  on  the  County  Council,  from 
the  fact  that  they  had  not  attempted  to  incor- 
porate the  clause  debarring  surveyors  from 
practising  in  the  Act.  When  he  read  the  Act 
he  came  to  the  rather  hasty  conclusion  that  they 
had  abandoned  it ; and  the  by-law,  though  it  had 
been  passed,  had,  he  believed,  only  been  passed 
as  a matter  of  business  routine.  He  thought  it 
would,  therefore,  probably  be  found — and  he  was 
speaking  with  some  reason,  from  conversations 
he  had  with  members  of  the  County  Council — 
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I that  there  was  every  disposition  to  reconsider  it, 
I and  that  any  recommendation  from  the  Institute 
I would  have  a chance  of  having  weight.  There 
I was,  therefore,  all  llie  more  reason  why  they 
should  take  up  a decided  line. 

Mr.  Alexander  Payne  said  he  would  like  to 
make  a practical  suggestion  to  Mr.  Carhe.  The 
resolution  hardly  went  far  enough ; it  only  stated 
that  it  was  desirable  that  the  status  of  the  District 
Surveyor  should  be  maintained.  He  believed  the 
answer  of  the  County  Council  would  be  that  that 
was  precisely  what  they  wished  to  do,  for  they 
were  really  under  the  impression  that  by  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  district  and  debarring  the 
Surveyor  from  practising,  the  status  would  thereby 
be  increased.  It  was  ^impossible  for  anybody 
who  was  not  an  architect  and  connected  with 
building  to  see  how  detrimental  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Council  were  to  the  posi- 
tion. He  believed  he  was  correct  in  saying  that 
amongst  the  Surveyors  who  had  been  appointed 
since  1890,  there  was  no  man  of  great  eminence 
as  a practising  architect  before  his  appointment. 
He  did  not  wish  to  say  anything  against  his 
colleagues,  but  he  thought  it  necessary  to  bring 
this  forward.  If  the  County  Council  wished  to 
get  a good  class  of  men  to  take  the  office  they 
must  not  be  debarred  from  private  practice,  and 
he  thought  the  resolution  should  be  amended  by 
saying  that  the  District  Surveyor  should  have  this 
permission. 

Mr.  Chas.  Foster  Hayward  said  he  was  pre- 
pared to  second  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Bruce,  L.C.C.,  remarked  llrat  he  had  come 
by  invitation  to  hear  Mr.  Garde’s  pajter,  but  he 
had  no  qualification  himself  to  speak  on  the 
matter.  It  was  tme  that  he  was  a member  of  the 
Sub-Committee  who  had  charge  of  the  Bill,  but 
he  had  looked  at  it,from  entirely  the  point  of  view 
of  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
what  had  been  said  from  the  point  of  view  of  Mr. 
Canie  and  the  District  Surveyors  they  had  heard 
that  evening.  In  those  matters,  in  which  he  was 
personally  interested  on  the  County  Council,  there 
was  a case  which,  at  first  sight,  would  appear  to 
be  iiarallel,  and  where  great  advantage  had 
accrued  to  London  through  the  establishment  of 
an  arrangement  such  as  this — he  referred  to  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Healih.  Undoubtedly  there 
had  been  great  advantage  in  the  rule  which  was 
now  so  frequently  adopted,  that  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  should  not  take  private  practice. 
In  that  case,  the  Districts  were  better  looked 
after  than  they  were,  but  there  was  this  great 
difference,  that  the  salary  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  was  a permanent  one,  and  did  not 
depend  on  the  amount  of  work  he  might  have  to  do. 

Mr.  John  Marsland  said  he  had  come  there 
rather  to  listen  thin  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. As  a member  of  the  Building  Act 
Committee,  he  was  responsible  to  some  extent  for 
one  of  the  regulations  complained  of.  At  the 
same  time,  he  had  listened  to  no  argument  why 
they  should  lake  that  resolution  off  the  books, 
except  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  That  had 
been  stated  as  the  opinion  of  every  gentleman  who 
had  spoken.  They  had  not  heard  any  opinion 
from  members  of  the  Institute,  who  were  inde- 
pendent, nor  from  any  of  the  younger  members, 
who  mignt  hope  to  be  District  Surveyors  as  well 
as  private  practitioners.  He  was  rather  struck 
with  the  remark  of  Professor  Smith,  when  he 
said  that,  when  one  had  practised  in  a country 
town,  one  was  surprised  at  the  status  of  the  men 
who  acted  as  District  Surveyors.  That  was  the 
very  reason  why  they  should  insist  on  the  District 
Surveyor  being  a qualified  man,  and  attending  to 
his  owri  duties.  Very  often  he  had  had  to  meet 
the  District  Surveyor’s  clerk,  when  it  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  to  have  met  the 
District  Surveyor  himself.  Indeed,  he  knew 
there  were  some  districts  in  London  where 
the  District  Surveyor  was  never  seen,  except 
in  a question  of  dispute,  and  that  seemed  to 
him  a reason  why  the  District  Surveyor  should 
do  his  own  work,  and  not  employ  a clerk.  The 
only  way,  it  seemed  to  him,  to  remedy  this,  was 
by  passing  such  a resolution.  He  ventured  to 
state  that,  so  far  as  appointments  had  been  made 
since  the  alteration  had  been  in  effect,  they  had 
been  as  satisfactory  as  any  which  had  been  made 
before.  For  his  own  part  he  did  not  think  he 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  considering  this 
matter  again,  for  it  was  not  his  intention  to  come 
up  for  re-election  on  the  Council,  but  he  tliought 
the  Institute  should  support  their  recommenda- 
tion when  it  came  up,  with  some  better  arguments 
than  he  had  heard  that  evening,  if  they  wished  it 
to  be  successful. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Hall  said  that  reference  had  been 
made  to  the  small  number  of  younger  members 


present  that  evening,  but  he  was  afraid  the 
reason,  to  a large  extent,  was,  that  they,  aspiring 
to  be  practising  architects,  had  no  interest  in  the 
subject.  They  must  all  ^ree  with  Mr.  Mars- 
land’s  view,  that  it  was  improper  the  District 
Surveyor  should  employ  his  clerk  to  do  his  work. 
At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  clerk  was  simply  there  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
architect  and  builder,  to  report  to  his  principals, 
and  if  he  took  an  improper  position  the  only 
thing  for  the  builder  or  architect  to  do  was  to 
ask  him  to  leave  the  works.  It  had  been  said 
that  they,  as  an  Institute,  should  look  after  these 
appointments  because  they  were  valuable  to  the 
members.  He  hoped  it  would  be  repudiated 
that  the  Institute  took  so  low  a view  of  its  public 
duty  ; for  if  the  Institute  said  they  were  there 
to  safeguard  appointments  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members,  the  sooner  they  ceased  to  be  members 
the  better.  Pie  presumed,  in  the  action  they  had 
taken,  they  had  been  guided  by  far  higher  views. 
They  had  recognised  that  they  were  responsible 
to  the  public  for  matters  appertaining  to  building 
law  in  London,  and  had  endeavoured  to  sink 
their  own  interest  in  trying  to  get  a good  Building 
Act  for  the  Metropolis.  All  w'ho  had  been 
thrown  into  contact  with  the  Building  Act 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  knew 
that  their  earnest  desire  had  been  to  make  an 
improvement  on  the  previous  Act.  They  had 
been  most  desirous  of  listening  to  advice  from 
those  who  could  advise  them  ; they  had  amongst 
themselves  able  men,  who  knew  a great  deal 
about  building  ; and  their  desire  had  been,  even 
in  this  regulation  to  which  exception  was  taken, 
to  improve  the  status  of  the  District  Surveyors. 
But  the  point  of  view  from  which  they,  as 
practising  architects,  approached  the  matter 
was,  that  the  District  Surveyor  was  a gentleman 
who,  from  his  position,  should  act  in  many  cases 
as  a sort  of  judge  of  first  instance, 
under  the  new  Act,  increased  responsibilities 
were  thrown  on  the  Surveyors,  and  among 
other  tilings  the  fact  that  a public  building  must  be 
constructed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  District 
Surveyor.  It  might  be  the  case  that  the  County 
Council  would  erect  a fine  building,  which  would 
adorn  London,  and  which  might  be  in  the  district 
of  a young  District  Surveyor,  who  had  had  no 
practice  in  designing  such  a building.  Was  it 
desirable,  then,  that  a matter  like  this  should  be 
left  to  the  discretion  ol  a young  man,  who  had 
simply  passed  his  examination  ? He  considered 
it  desirable,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  District 
Surveyor  should  be  a man  who  had  passed 
through  the  fire  of  considerable  practice  before 
he  took  office.  Such  a man  had  often  to  deal 
with  all  sorts  of  intricate  questions,  and  he  would 
say,  without  the  slightest  reproach,  that  a young 
man  could  not  have  the  experience  which  would 
entitle  him  to  the  weight  he  should  possess  in  the 
administration  of  the  Act.  Their  argument,  there- 
fore, was,  that  in  the  new  responsibilities  which 
were  thrown  on  the  new  Surveyor  under  the  Act, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a man  of  power,  and  it 
had  been  explained  that  in  former  times  they  had 
such  men  as  Professor  Donaldson,  while,  at  the 
present  time,  they  need  not  look  far  from 
that  room  to  see  eminent  members  of  the 
profession  who  were  District  Surveyors.  If 
this  regulation,  which  said  that  men  must 
not  practise,  were  withdrawn,  a better  class 
of  men  would  go  in  for  the  post.  lie  thought 
that  was  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  their 
argument,  and  that  the  difficulty  might  be  met  if 
the  County  Council  could  make  some  regulation 
stipulating  that  a man,  before  he  became  a 
District  Surveyor,  should  have  been  in  practice  at 
least  a given  number  of  years.  The  examination 
he  had  to  pass  would  test  his  qualifications,  and 
the  Council  would  receive,  as  it  were,  a diploma 
of  his  being  able  to  undertake  the  grave 
responsibilities  of  his  position.  If  the  regulation 
could,  be  amended  somewhat  in  that  way  it  would 
meet  all  the  necessities  of  the  case.  He  hoped 
Mr.  Marsland  would  give  them  credit  for  the  fact 
that  they  were  seeking,  not  the  interest  of  their 
members,  but  the  capable  administration  of  the 
Act. 

Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  remarked  that,  having  had 
experience  during  the  whole  of  the  time  covered 
by  the  placard  on  the  wall  as  to  the  statutory 
examination,  he  felt  he  had  one  argument  to  put 
forward  which  was  well  worthy  the  consideration 
of  the  London  County  Council.  The  twenty-five 
men  who  had  come  up  since  the  regulation  was 
passed  had  not  been  at  all  on  a level  with  the 
seventy  - two  men  who  had  come  up  before. 
The  table  gave  no  idea  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
men,  but  he  could  safely  say  that  since  the  break 
there  had  not  been  a single  architect  in  any 
appreciable  practice  who  had  presented  himself 
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for  examination.  If  he  had  done  injustice  to  any 
who  had  passed  by  making  that  remark  he  hoped 
he  Would  be  forgiven,  as  the  case  might  have 
slipped  his  'memory.  The  impression  left  on  his 
mind  was  that  no  practising  architect  had  pre- 
sented himself  at  this  examination.  He  only 
wondered  that  the  thing  had  not  got  wind,  and 
that  they  had  not  had  plenty  of  candidates  of  an 
inferior  class — by  which  he  meant  the  kind  of  men 
met  with  as  local  surveyors  in  country  towns  or 
districts.  Anyone  who  bad  had  work  to  do  in 
country  towns  knew  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  men  of  that  class.  He  admitted 
that  m the  large  towns  there  might  be 
surveyors  quite  on  a level  with  the  London 
District  Surveyors,  but  that  was  not  the  case 
generally  throughout  the  country.  If  they,  then, 
in  London  were  to  have  District  Surveyors  of  the 
class  he  had  referred  to,  it  would  be  a misfortune 
of  the  greatest  possible  kind  to  building — a mis- 
fortune to  them  as  architects,  a misfortune  to 
the  public  who  built,  and,  ultimately,  a mis- 
fortune and  di.'grace  to  the  local  authorities  who 
brought  this  about. 

Mr.  B.  Dicksee  said  that  what  they  ought  to  do 
was  not  so  much  to  find  fault  with  the  County 
Council  and  their  regulation  as  to  show  them  in 
what  other  way  to  attain  their  object.  What  the 
County  Council  were  afraid  of  was  not  the  want  of 
capable  men,  but  that  they  would  not  have  men 
who  attended  to  their  duties.  There  was  a 
clause  in  the  1S55  Act,  which  was  re-enacted  in 
the  new  Act,  staling  that  where  a District  Sur- 
veyor, through  pressure  of  business  or  any  other 
cause,  was  unable  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the 
district,  the  County  Council  might  appoint  an 
Assistant  Surveyor  who  would  receive  the  fees  for 
what  he  did.  He  thought  this  was  done  once  or 
twice  by  the  old  Metropolitan  Board,  when  a 
District  .Surveyor  got  very  old,  and  the  power 
still  remained  at  the  present  lime.  There  would 
not  be  the  slightest  objection  to  putting  in  the 
declaration  that  the  District  Surveyor  personally 
should  carry  out  the  duties  of  his  office,  but  as 
long  as  he  did  that  he  could  not  see  why,  if  he 
had  not  signed  the  declaration,  he  should  be 
debarred  from  carrying  on  any  practice.  He 
had  signed  the  declaration,  and  he  was  willing 
to  abide  by  it  as  long  as  it  was  in  force  ; but 
he  thought  it  would  be  wise  if  the  County 
Council  were  to  modify  the  regulation. 

Mr.  William  Woodward  bore  testimony  to_  the 
assistance  given  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Mr.^  Arthur 
Cates  had  also  brought  to  bear,  in  connexion  with 
the  Surveyors’  Institute,  all  the  points  which  he 
would  have  brought  to  bear  had  he  been  asked  to 
represent  the  Royal  Institute. 

Mr.  W.  Henry  White  said  that  the  aim  of  the 
Institute  should  be  to  assist  in  every  possible  way 
in  bringing  up  the  status  of  the  London  District 
Surveyors.  Mr.  Hall  had  made  an_  excellent 
suggestion,  which  could  be  borne  in  mind  in  any 
action  which  might  accrue,  and  any  recommenda- 
tion which  might  be  put  forward  in  the  County 
Council.  He  had  never  known  a case  where  a 
District  Surveyor  was  not  accessible  to  anyone,  if 
not  at  the  moment,  at  any  rate  by  an  early 
appointment. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  thought  that  the  young  men  of 
the  Royal  Institute  were  being  sat  on,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  reason.  They  were  first  twitted 
that  they  had  not  come  down  in  their  hundreds 
to  this  meeting,  but  what  interest  had  they  in 
the  question  ? Were  they  to  come  and  condemn 
a policy  which  they  did  not  feel  the  slightest 
interest  in  ? And  for  this  reason,  was  it  worth 
the  while  of  any  one  of  them  to  take  up  the  ex- 
amination, and  do  their  utmost  to  secure  the 
position,  for  a salary  of  something  like  S7/._  a 
year  ? It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  District 
Surveyor  should  attend  to  his  own  work,  and  no 
one  would  object  to  that,  but  as  had  been  pointed 
out,  he  might  nof  be  able  to  do  it  all.  Every 
architect  employed  assistants,  and  every  business 
man  did  so  in  his  business,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
District  Surveyor  the  senior  should  be  accessible. 

Mr.  Payne  wished  the  resolution  amended  as 
follows:  “That  this  meeting  is  most  desirous  of 
seeing  the  high  status  of  District  Surveyors  main- 
tained, by  permitting  them  to  practise  privately  as 
heretofore,  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be 
thought  necessary,  especially  having  regard  to  the 
increased  responsibilities  placed  upon  them  by 
recent  legislation."’ 

Mr.  Cariie  said  the  reason  why  the  resolution 
was  put  in  the  form  in  which  it  first  appeared, 
was  that  they  did  not  think  they  were  the  final 
body  in  the  matter,  and  they  did  not  wish  to 
appear  in  any  sense  to  dictate  to  the  County 
Council.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  the  examina- 
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tion  was  due  to  the  effects  of  this  declaration. 
The  members  of  the  County  Council  would  appre- 
ciate that  they  did  not  wish  to  dictate  to  them, 
and  in  that  sense  he  was  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment.  He  was  very  sorry  to  hear  Mr. 
Marsland  aihrm  that  they  had  not  produced 
any  evidence  for  the  alterations  they  wished 
made.  Mr.  Marsland  surely  had  not  seen 
the  table  on  the  wall,  or  carefully  listened 
to  some  of  the  arguments  which  had  been 
brought  forward,  and  he  hoped,  when  he 
saw  the  discussion  in  print,  he  would  reconsider 
the  view  he  had  taken.  He  was  aware  that  the 
action  of  the  Royal  Institute  had  not  been  as 
strong  as  might  have  been  desired,  because  they 
had  not  the  funds  for  doing  so.  Mr.  Cates  did 
not  give  evidence,  for  the  honourable  reason  that 
he  was  a member  of  the  tribunal  of  appeal,  and 
did  not  feel  he  ought  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  this  special  question.  lie  (the  speaker) 
appeared  and  gave  evidence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee  as  a member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Institute,  and  he  hoped,  therefore, 
the  District  Surveyors  would  not  feel  so  hardly 
against  the  Institute  as  they  had  felt  that  evening. 
The  instance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bruce,  with 
respect  to  the  Medical  Officers,  was  on  an  entirely 
different  footing,  and  he  hope<l  the  County 
Council  would  reconsider  their  determination. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  and  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Carde  was  carried. 

Mr.  Collins  asked  whether  the  resolution  would 
be  referred  to  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  or 
remain  a dead  letter? 

The  President  replied  that  the  resolution  must 
come  before  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  who 
were  bound  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  general 
body.  He  further  intimated  that  the  next  meet- 
ing would  take  place  on  Monday,  17th  inst. , 
when  Professor  Banister  Fletcher  would  read  a 
paper  on  “ The  London  Building  Act." 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.* 

The  Art  Journal  opens  with  an  article  by  Mr. 
Claude  Phillips  on  “ Delacroix,"  whose  power 
and  reputation,  forgotten  for  awhile,  are  begin- 
ning to  be  remembered  again  now.  Mr.  Phillips's 
estimate  of  the  artist,  a very  high  one,  though 
not  without  perception  of  his  faults,  is  probably 
correct.  He  points  out  that  the  French  painter’s 
real  powers  can  only  be  estimatcfl  by  those  who 
study  him  at  the  Louvre,  or  seek  him  out  in  the 
public  monuments  of  Paris.  In  the  succeeding 
article,  on  “Art  and  Mr.  Whistler  ’’  (unsigned), 
wc  cannot  at  all  concur,  except  as  to  the  perma- 
nent persistence  of  Mr.  Whistler’s  artistic  style ; 
for  the  rest,  he  appears  to  be  praised  exactly  for 
the  qualities,  or  some  of  them,  which  he  has  not. 
An  article  on  ancient  Cambodian  art,  by  Mr. 
John  Thomson,  is  of  interest  from  an  architectural 
pcint  of  view,  and  includes  among  its  illustrations 
what  the  author  states  to  be  the  first  plan  to  scale 
which  has  been  made  of  the  Temple  of  Nakhon 
Mat.  The  number  shows  for  a frontispiece  an 
engraving  of  Sir  J.  Millais’  “ Little  Miss  Muffit.’’ 

The  most  important  article  in  the  Studio  is  one 
on  “Eugene  Grasset  and  Decorative  Art  in 
hraqce,”  by  M.  Octave  Uzanne.  The  numerous 
illustrations  from  Grasset's  designs  are  of  the 
highest  degree  of  cleverness,  let  us  say,  rather 
than  genius;  their  variety  in  decor.itive  treatment 
and  effect  is,  however,  very  remarkable.  An 
article  on  Dinan  by  Miss  Nancy  Bell  has  some 
charming  sketches  by  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Bell.  Among 
other  articles  is  one  on  “ Some  \ iews  on  Photo- 
graphy, by  a Painter."  The  writer,  Mr.  A. 
Hartley,  takes  an  exceedingly  just  and  sensible 
view  of  his  subject,  pointing  out  the  real  uses  of 
photography  to  the  artist  and  the  danger  from 
trusting  too  much  to  it,  and  summing  up  thus  : 
“ Mith  the  form  of  ihe  flower  we  want  some- 
thing of  its  fragrance,  with  the  form  of  the  leaf 
something  of  its  tremor,  and  with  the 
bending  of  the  reed  something  of  the  breeze 
before  which  it  inclines ; and  these  are  things 
which  the  camera  wots  not  of.”  A sentence  which 
Wr’e  commend  to  the  notice  of  the  people  who  get 
up  “ photographic  salons  ’’  and  pretend  that  they 
are  artists.  An  illustration  of  “a  new  Belgian 
monument,"  that  to  Charles  de  Coster,  by  Mr. 
Charles  >amuel,  shows  the  monument  to  be  a 
fine  conception  in  spite  of  some  rather  tawdry 
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rococo  detail.  It  shows  two  bronze  figures  seated 
in  a laissez-faire  attitude,  their  ieet  hanging  down, 
in  a niche  in  the  architectural  erection  which 
forms  the  framework  of  the  design ; a curious 
fancy,  but  certainly  original  and  striking. 

The  Antiquary  continues  the  articles  on  English 
glass-making  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  commenced  in  the  last  number.  The 
other  articles  in  the  number  are  rather  of  anti- 
quarian than  architectural  interest. 

The  Quest  is  a small  magazine  printed  at  the 
press  of  the  Birmingham  Guild  of  Handicraft,  of 
which  three  numbers  are  to  be  issued  annually. 
It  is  got  up  in  the  mock-Early-Renaissance  style 
which  has  become  a fashion  in  some  publications 
professing  of  this  kind,  and  in  a decorative  sense 
the  print  and  make-up  is  very  good  of  its  kind, 
but  the  promoters  of  the  magazine  had  belter  go 
in  “ (^uest  ” of  something  better  in  the  way  of  art 
than  the  ridiculous  figure-drawing  shown  in  the 
frontispiece,  with  heads  about  half  the  right  size 
in  comparison  with  the  bodies. 

In  the  Engineering  Magazine  (New  York) 
Mr.  G.  M.  R.  Twose  writes  an  article  on  “ Uses 
of  Terra-Cotta  in  Modern  Buildings,”  some  efthe 
illustrations  to  which  will  be  of  interest  to  English 
architects  as  showing  novelty  in  the  decorative 
treatment  of  the  material.  The  author  rightly 
urges  that  it  demands  a perfectly  different  treat- 
ment from  carved  stone,  and  emphasises  the  point 
by  an  illustration  of  a doorway  in  Lite  Gothic 
style,  labelled  “Terra-cotta  or  Stone — Which?” 
It  is  a l)ad  design,  wc  may  observe  for  either 
material,  but  certainly  suggests  stone. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  C.  Howard 
Walker  writes  an  article  on  suggestions  on  the 
architecture  of  schools.  M’ithout  denying  that 
practical  planning,  sanitation,  and  vcuiilation  are 
the  first  points  to  be  considered,  he  urges  that 
these  are  not  incompatible  with  good  architecture, 
which  is  unduly  neglected  in  school  buildings, 
even  in  regard  to  so  simple  a source  of  effect 
as  the  grouping  of  windows.  We  gather 
from  this  that  school  architecture  in  the 
States  receives  less  attention  than  in  this 
country,  where  its  picturesque  side  is  certainly 
not  neglected.  The  writer  suggests,  as  the  styles 
lending  themselves  best  to  school  architecture, 
Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  and  “ actual  (Jueer.  Anne, 
not  the  spurious  American  version.”  He  also 
suggests  the  study  of  the  architecture  of  some  of 
the  smaller  French  towns  in  Normandy  and  the 
Loire  neighbourhood.  Classic  forms  of  architec- 
ture he  considers  too  rigid  for  school  buildings 
except  in  the  case  of  very  large  schools,  and  where 
there  is  plenty  of  money  to  spend  on  architectural 
effect.  There  is  nothing  in  the  article  which  will 
be  new  to  English  architects,  though  apparently 
the  considerations  offered  are  supposed  to  be 
novel  in  America. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  includes  a dual 
article  on  “New  Sources  of  Electric  Power,"  by 
Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite,  C.  E. , and  Mr.  J.  Munro,  C.E. 
Mr.  Thwaite  propounds  what  appears  a rather 
Utopian  scheme  for  burning  all  coal  on  the  coal- 
fields to  produce  electric  power  for  transmission, 
instead  of  sending  the  coal  about  the  country  by 
rail  ; and  Mr.  Munro  suggests  a similar  use,  for 
Scotland,  of  the  peat  deposits  on  Rannock  iloor, 
and  other  similar  tracts  of  country. 

The  National  Review  includes  an  article  bv 
Mr.  Claude  Phillips  on  “ The  National  Gallery,” 
being  mainly  a criticism,  evidencing  a great  ileal 
of  careful  study,  in  regard  to  the  artistic  value  of 
recent  acquisitions  to  the  Gallery,  and  the  question 
as  to  the  real  authorship  of  some  of  them.  It  is 
an  article  worth  the  careful  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  our  National  collection. 
To  the  same  number  Miss  Jekyll  contributes  an 
article  on  “ House  Decoration,”  characterised  by 
much  good  sense  and  sound  judgment,  of  which 
the  keynote  is  the  recommendation  of  simplicity 
and  restraint.  “Those  who  have  practical 
experience  in  house  decoration  know  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  go  wrong  by  doing  too  much  than 
by  doing  too  little.  It  is  the  commonest  fault  of 
the  trade  decorator.  He  will  use  three  tints 
where  one  is  better,  and  if  left  to  himself  is  sure 
to  over-do  everything  ” ; an  opinion  in  which  we 
entirely  concur. 

bnder  the  title  “A  Threatened  City,”  Mr. 
Rees  Davies  gives,  in  the  Fortnightly,  some 
account  of  his  impressions  of  Tientsin  and  Pekin, 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  agreeable.  The 
first  impression  of  Pekin  at  a distance  and  through 
a cloud  of  dust,  is  favourable,  but  inside  “it  is 
like  other  Chinese  cities,  a glorified  village  of 
one-story  houses,”  with  unpaved,  ill-smelling 
streets  and  open  seweis.  The  walls,  built  centuries 
ago,  appear  to  be  still  worthy  of  remark. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Mr.  J.  Beames 
deals  with  the  sanitary  condition  of  a typical 
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Indian  city  ; “ Sanitary  Struggles  at  Pankobil.” 
There  are  many  Pankobils,  each  characterised  by 
its  slimy  wooden  structures : its  tanks  for  drinking- 
w'aler  supply,  seldom  or  never  cleaned,  and  the 
banks  of  which  are  covered  with  ordure ; its 
miasma  from  rotting  vegetable  matter,  &c. 
The  community  of  themselves  can  do  nothing, 
for  they  have  no  money  to  do  it  with  ; nor  have 
they  any  belief  in  English  sanitary  ideas.  It  is 
not  a local  question,  urges  the  writer,  it  is  a sani- 
tary danger  to  the  world,  and  something  should 
be  done — he  does  not  say  what.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  whatever  is  done  must  be  by  English  means 
and  English  money. 

Harper,  like  the  other  .\merican  magazines,  is 
more  occupied  in  December  with  readable  articles 
for  Christmas  than  with  art  (though  why  art 
should  be  out  of  place  in  a Christmas  number  we 
do  not  know),  but  Mr.  Abbey’s  illustrations  to 
the  “Taming  of  the  Shrew”  are  more  success- 
ful than  some  others  of  his  attempts  to  realise 
Shakespeare’s  characters  ; his  " Petruchio  ” is 
capital. 

In  the  Century  Mr.  Timothy  Cole  writes  a 
brief  but  well-considered  article  on  Van  Dyck,  as 
accompaniment  to  engravings  from  two  of  ihe 
Anglo-Dutch  Masters'  portraits.  The  same 
number  contains  a reproduction  of  a sketch  of 
“ The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  by  M, 
Dagnan-Bouveret. 

Scrihner's  Magazine  contains  a very  appreciative 
and  feelingly-written  article  on  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
by  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  with  a number  of  fine 
illustrations  of  the  painter’s  works.  There  is  also 
an  article  by  the  late  Mr.  Hamerton,  the  last  of 
a series  he  had  contributed  on  twelve  representa- 
tive modern  painters,  which  has  a special  interest 
on  account  of  the  recent  death  of  its  author.  The 
artist  treated  of  is  M.  Emile  P'riant,  whose 
curious  but  highly  original  picture,  “ Cast 
Shadows,”  is  illustrated  as  a frontispiece  to  the 
number. 

In  the  Essex  Review  (quarterly)  Mr.  Chancellor 
contributes  to  his  articles  on  Essex  Churches  a 
description  and  plan  of  All  Saints’,  Rettendon. 

The  reprints  of  Punch  Pictures  continue  to 
appear  monthly,  and  quite  maintain  their 
interest. 


THE  SANITARY  INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  at 
Carpenters’  Hall,  London-wall,  on  the  ist  inst., 
Mr.  h'.  H.  Cheesewright  read  a paper  on 
“The  Economic  Treatment  and  Disposal  of 
Town  Refuse.”  Mr.  Thomas,  Chairman  of 
Council,  presided.  After  glancing  at  some 
of  the  attempts  to  cope  with  the  refuse 
question  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a perfect 
solution  of  the  problem,  so  important  from 
the  sanitarian’s  point  of  view,  of  disposing  of 
all  the  refuse  of  a large  town  in  such  a manner 
as  not  only  to  extinguish  one  nuisance  without 
creating  another,  but  to  effect  the  operation  with, 
if  possible,  a margin  of  profit,  the  lecturer  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  attempts  to  produce  a 
cremator  capable  of  perfect  combustion  hitherto 
made  in  the  great  towns  of  this  country  had  been 
failures  of  a more  or  less  complete  and  costly 
description.  He  then  laid  before  the  meeting  a 
description  of  the  invention  of  a French  engineer, 
known  as  the  “ Livet  ” furnace,  which  in  using 
refuse  as  fuel  was  able  to  generate  steam  and 
to  maintain  it  at  a constant  pressure.  It  was 
claimed  for  the  furnace  that  while  successfully 
cremating  any  substance  containing  carbon  the 
generator  would  evaporate  three  pounds  of  water 
lor  every  pound  of  refuse,  and  give  a residuum  of 
clinker  amounting  to  30  per  cent.  The  leading 
peculiarity  of  the  “ Livet”  system  is  the  form  of 
flue,  the  area  of  which  increases  as  it  nears  the 
exit  into  the  chimney,  in  order  to  utilise  to  the 
full  the  increasing  density  of  the  gases,  while 
promoting  a high  velocity  of  the  air  passing 
through  the  furnace-bars,  and  effectually  ex- 
tracting all  the  heat  from  the  retarded  gases 
before  they  reach  the  chimney.  The  chimney- 
shaft  carries  out  the  same  idea  of  expanding 
diameter,  which,  where  the  interior  diameter  at 
the  base  was  5 ft.,  would  have  a diameter  of  6 ft. 
at  the  height  of  100  ft.  from  the  base.  It  is 
claimed  as  the  result  of  careful  experiments  that 
a speed  of  draught  of  from  700  to  800  ft.  jier 
minute,  when  burning  house  refuse,  is  kept  up 
through  the  fire-bars,  resulting  in  a very  high 
temperature  being  constantly  maintained  in  the 
furnace.  The  power  to  cremate  33  lbs.  of 
refuse  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per 
hour  had  been  demonstrated,  and  an  instal- 
lation similar  to  one  at  Ilalilax  destroyed 
13  tons  per  day  under  perfect  conditions  as  to 
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non-emission  of  smoke,  or  the  fine  dust  so  often 
found  a nuisance  in  former  cremators,  while 
evaporating  water  sufficient  to  produce  steam 
to  drive  an  engine  of  iSo  h.-p.  Figures  were 
adduced  to  show  that,  comparing  the  experi- 
ments of  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  under  Admiralty 
instructions,  and  Mr.  Lavington  E.  Fletcher,  for 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Coal  Association, 
made  with  Lancashire  boilers,  the  “Livet”  gave 
a much  higher  evaporation  of  water  per  pound  of 
coal,  consumed  double  the  quantity  of  coal  per 
foot  of  grate,  and  consumed  a much  greater 
quantity  of  air  per  pound  of  coal,  than  the 
Lancashire  boiler  in  the  most  favourable  tests. 
Among  other  remarkable  calculations  made  was 
one  showing  that  the  combustion  of  40,000  tons 
of  rubbish  per  annum  (about  the  capacity  of  the 
Halifax  Cremator)  on  the  “Livet”  system, 
would  raise  44  million  gallons  of  water  100  ft. 
high  every  day  (sufl'icient  for  over  2,cxx),ooo 
inhabitants)  at  a cost  of  only  6s.  Sd.  for  steam 
for  every  million  gallons,  against  i6s.  per  million 
gallons,  which  was  stated  as  the  present  cost  with 
the  best  engines.  The  result  of  a six  hours’ 
test  in  another  case,  during  which  it  is  slated 
that  neither  smoke,  dust,  nor  odour  emanated 
from  the  chimney-stack  no  ft.  high,  gave 
3,755  lbs.  as  the  quantity  of  matter  burnt, 
producing  4'59  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  for  every 
pound  of  refuse  actually  burnt,  the  pressure 
maintained  in  the  steam  produced  being  50  lbs. 
to  the  inch.  The  weight  of  clinker  and  ashes 
produced  was  1,939  lbs.  In  concluding  his 
paper  the  lecturer  invited  the  Sanitary  Inspectors 
to  visit,  at  Monck-street,  Westminster,  a partial 
installation  of  the  “Livet”  system,  which  had 
been  for  some  months  past  supplying  steam  for 
driving  a mortar-mill,  engineers’  lathes,  dynamos, 
&c.,  without  costing  a penny  for  fuel. 

On  the  proposal  of  a vote  of  thanks,  a discus- 
sion arose,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander (Shoreditch),  Mr.  Dee  (Westminster),  Mr. 
Tidman,  C.F..,  and  other  members  took  part, 
several  of  the  speakers  expressing  a preference, 
wherever  it  was  practicable,  for  methods  of 
refuse  disposal  like  that  in  use  at  Liverpool, 
which  consisted  of  sending  it  out  to  sea  every 
clay  by  special  steamers  that  could  rapidly  dump 
it  into  the  sea  at  a point  from  which  it  could 
never  return. 

A conference  of  members,  which  was  of  a 
private  character,  followed. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
'I'he  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  John  Hutton, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Appointment  of  Architect  for  the  Sixth  Asylum. 
— The  Asylums’  Committee  brought  up  the 
following  adjourned  report : — 

" The  Council  on  July3  last  instructed  us  that  the 
cost  of  the  new  asylum  (exclusive  of  site  and 
furnishing)  must  not  exceed  300.000^.,  and  that  we 
were  to  engage  ‘ an  architect,  to  be  paid  by  salary, 
and  the  necessary  assistants  to  prepare  the  plans 
and  supervise  tbe  erection  of  the  proposed  asylum.' 
To  meet  the  Council's  views,  we  invited  by  adver- 
tisement applications  for  this  appointment,  for 
which  we  offered  a salary  of  800/.  per  annum. 
Sixty-nine  candidates  responded,  and  their  applica- 
tions were  carefully  considered  by  the  sub-com- 
miitee,  to  whom  we  delegated  the  duty  of  submitting 
to  us  the  names  of  ten  selected  candidates.  These 
gentlemen  were  in  due  course  seen  by  us,  and  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  none  were  suitable 
in  every  respect  for  this  very  special  and  respon- 
sible post.  Having  failed  to  obtain  an  architect 
under  .such  conditions,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  ask  the 
Council  to  rescind  its  instruction  to  us  in  this  matter. 
The  provision  of  the  new  asylum  is  now  becoming  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  we  think,  as 
the  speediest  plan  for  obtaining  this  accommodation, 
the  Council  should  agree  to  tbe  engagement  of  an 
experienced  architect  on  the  understanding  that  the 
whole  remuneration  for  his  services  shall  & 10,000/. 
We  have  further  to  point  out  that  we  have  made 
careful  inquiries  into  the  cost  of  asylum  buildings, 
and  we  are  now  of  opinion  ^that  an  efficient  modern 
institution  for  2,000  patients  cannot  be  built  for 
300,000/.  We  think  the  limit  should  be  175/.  per 
bed — i.c..  350.000/.,  e.xclusive  of  site  and  equip- 
ment. We  accordingly  recommend — 

‘ ta)  That  the  latter  part  of  the  reNohilioii  of  the  Couiiull 
of  the  3rd  July,  1894,  as  follows^  be  rescinded — 

"That  it  bean  mstriiction  to  tbe  Committee  that 
ibe  co.st  (exclusive  of  site  and  furnishing)  must  not 
exceed  300  000/.,  and  that  they  do  engage  an  architect,  to 
be  paid  by  salary,  and  the  necessary  assistants,  to 
prepare  the  plans  and  supervise  the  erection  of  the  pro- 
posed asylum.” 

{/')  That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  Committee  be  authorised  to 
e.xpend  a sum  not  exceeding  350,000/.  in  providing  the  new 
asylum  (excluding  cost  of  site  and  ei[iiipmeiu),  and  that 


the  Committee  be  tiow  authorised  to  engage  an  architect 
e.vperienced  in  asylum  construction,  to  design  and  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  the  new  asylum,  on  the  understanding 
that  his  remuneration  in  lieu  of  all  commission  and  charges 
shall  be  10,000/.’ " 

Mr.  Strong,  in  bringing  up  the  Report,  said 
that  the  Committee  had  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  services  of  an  experienced  man  at  a fixed 
salary  of  800/.  In  answer  to  advertisements, 
some  seventy  candidates  applied  to  the  Committee, 
but  after  interviewing  the  best  of  the  candidates 
selected,  the  Committee  felt  that  they  would  not 
be  justified  in  recommending  any  of  them  as 
architects  for  the  new  asylum.  The  Committee 
now  proposed  to  engage  an  architect  in  the 
ordinary  way.  No  doubt  10,000/.  seemed  a large 
sum  of  money  to  pay  for  his  services,  but  they 
should  remember  that  that  sum  would  include 
payments  to  a large  number  of  assistants — 
draughtsmen  and  others.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  Mr.  Strong,  referring  to  the  urgent  need 
for  the  new  asylum,  said  that  last  year  there  was 
an  increase  of  S43  pauper  lunatics. 

Mr.  McDougall  said  that  he  approved  of  the 
Council's  instruction  of  July  3,  but  since  he  had 
been  defeated  in  Committee,  and  as  the  new 
asylum  was  urgently  needed,  he  would  not  press 
his  opposition. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  proposed  to  refer  the  recom- 
mendation back.  He  said  that  last  year  the 
Council  decided  to  employ  an  architect  at  a salary 
in  order  that  he  might  be  under  their  control,  so 
that  they  might  be  saved  the  extravagances  that 
took  place  in  connexion  with  Claybury  Asylum. 
He  believed  that  if  the  Council  agreed  to  the 
Committee’s  present  recommendation  the  cost  of 
the  asylum  would  eventually  amount  to  450,000/. 
It  was  not  the  duly  of  the  Council  to  provide 
palatial  establishments  for  the  insane  ; their 
responsibility  ceased  when  they  had  made  the 
unfortunate  patients  reasonably  comfortable. 

Mr.  Leon  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Emden  said  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  carry  out  a work  like  the  proposed  hospital  by 
any  other  than  a thoroughly  experienced  archi- 
tect, and  no  architect  of  such  experience  would  be 
willing  to  accept  a sum  of  800/.  a year  for  four  or 
five  years  ; for  it  would  mean  that  he  would  have 
to  give  up  his  practice  for  that  time,  and  that 
afterwards  he  would  have  no  practice  of  his  own. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  amendment 
was  put  and  lost. 

Mr.  Doake  proposed  the  addition  of  the  words 
“ Shall  not  exceed  10,000/.”  in  the  last  line  of  the 
recommendation. 

This  was  accepted  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  recommendation  was  then 
passed. 

Tramway  Purchase. — The  Highways  Com- 
mittee recommended : — 

"That  in  all  agreements  for  leasing  tramways  on 
the  north  side  of  tbe  Thames,  acquired  or  to  be 
acquired  by  the  Council,  provisions  be  inserted  to 
ensure  that  the  undertakings  shall  revert  to  the 
Council  on  December  31,  1900  (but  giving  power  to 
the  Council,  but  not  to  the  lessee,  to  determine  the 
agreement  on,  or  at  any  lime  after,  December  3t, 
1898,  by  three  months'  previous  notice),  by  which 
date  nearly  all  the  principal  trainway-lines  on  that 
side  of  the  Thames  will  have  come  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  purchase  clause  ol  the  Tramways  Act, 
1870;  and  that  similar  provisions  be  inserted  in  all 
agreements  for  leasing  such  tramways  on  the  south 
side,  the  date  of  reversion  to  the  Council  being, 
however,  in  those  cases  December  31,  1903,  instead 
of  1900.'' 

Mr.  Westacott  moved  to  refer  back  the  recom- 
mendation, contending  that  the  Council  had  no 
right  to  bind  its  successors  in  such  a matter. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  agreed  to. 

Jobbing  Work. — Paragraphs  Land  II.  of  llie 
Fire  Brigade  Committee’s  report  were  as  follows  : 

"We  have  had  before  us  accounts  rendered  by 
the  Works  Department  in  respect  of  work  executed 
during  the  last  financial  year  at  various  fire  brigade 
stations.  In  the  undermentioned  cases  the  cost  of 
the  work  has  exceeded  the  estimates  adopted  by  the 


Council;  — 

Architect's  esti- 

Station.  IVork.  mate  aiifi/>ted  Excess. 

by  Council. 

Blackhe.itli r.iinling,  nllurations,  C s.  d. 

and  repairs 207  49  i t 

Tooley-sirccl Dr.iinage  r-’o  113  9 )' 

Bow  I’aiiuing  ami  repairs  80  43  >9  7 

Chief  station Alterations,  &i; no  81  11  3 

Hampstead  Repair  of  roof.  Sic. . . 65  14  6 i 

Ct.Marlborough-sL,  Rcp.tirs  and  painliiig  ss  4;*  -•  4 

Bethnal  Grceti  ....  Ditto  60  iQ  3 i® 

Bishojisgaie  Ditto  S3  106  8 i 

Bri.vton  Ditto  67  101  7 11 

Battersea  Ditto  293  76  6 4 


In  the  last  case  additional  work  of  the  value  of 
6/.  was  ordered,  and  the  architect's  estimate  must 
therefore  be  increased  by  that  amount.  As  regards 


the  Brixton  Station,  the  work  charged  for  includes 
not  only  that  estimated  by  tbe  architect  to  cost  67/., 
but  also  other  work  subsequently  sanctioned  by  us, 
the  cost  of  which  the  architect  estimated  would  be 
30/.  The  architect  has  reported  his  revised  estimate 
of  the  whole  of  the  work  to  be  94/.  19s,  With 
respect  to  the  remaining  stations  the  architect 
reports  in  effect  that  he  is  unable  to  understand 
why  the  work  has  cost  so  much.  We  have  been  in 
communication  with  the  Works  Committee  on  the 
subject,  and  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
architect  and  the  manager  of  the  Works  Depart- 
ment. These  officers,  however,  are  at  variance  as 
regards  the  manner  of  interpreting  the  specifications, 
under  which  most  of  the  work  above  mentioned  was 
executed,  and  as  the  expenditure  has  actually  been 
incurred  we  do  not  see  wbal  further  can  be  done  in 
the  matter.  We  understand  that  a schedule  of 
prices  for  jobbing  work  is  being  prepared,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  when  work  is  measured  up  and  priced  in 
accordance  with  such  schedule  the  disparity  between 
the  architect’s  estimate  and  the  cost  of  work  will 
disappear." 

"Among  the  accounts  rendered  by  the  Works 
Department  are  the  following  in  respect  of  work 
sanctioned  by  us,  the  architect's  estimate  having  been 
in  each  case  below  50/. — 

..  I/-  t Architect's  Castor 

Station.  Mark.  estimate,  work. 

£.  £ s.  cl. 

Chief  station  ..  Repairs 34  73  o ii 

Scotland-yard . . Painting  34  65  5 i 

Camden  Town  .\lteratiotis 37  &o  16  9 

Hackney Provision  of  bath-room . . 27  57  ’4  5 

Bow  Formation  of  coal  cell.ars, 

and  alterations  24  66  i 8 

With  regard  to  the  work  at  the  first  three  stations, 
the  architect  reports  that  be  is  unable  to  account  for 
tbe  excess,  but  in  the  other  two  cases  he  states  that 
he  is  satisfied  that  his  estimates  were  too  low,  and 
he  has  consequently  increased  them  to  45/.  and  42/. 
respectively." 

The  Empire  Theatre. — The  Theatres  Com- 
mittee  brought  up  a report  in  reference  to  the 
alterations  to  be  made  at  the  Empire  Theatre, 
which  was  adopted. 

London  E.vhibitions,  Limited.  — The  same 
Committee's  report  contained  the  following  para- 
graph, which  was  agreed  to  : — ■ 

"We  have  considered  five  drawings,  dated 
November  24,  1894,  showing  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  auditorium  building,  now  known  as 
the  Empress  Theatre,  at  the  London  Exhibitions, 
Limited  (formerly  the  National  Exhibitions  Build- 
ings). Earl's  Court.  The  drawings  for  tbe  building 
ihself  were  approved  by  the  Council  on  January  30 
last.  The  seating  accommodation  will  be  for  3,796 
persons  instead  of  for  5,100  persons  as  at  first 
intended,  as  it  is  now  proposed  to  only  have  one  tier 
which  will  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  a barrier. 
Four  staircases,  each  6 ft.  wide,  will  be  provided  for 
the  use  of  persons  using  tbe  upper  division  of  tbe 
building,  and  they  will  deliver  directly  into  the 
grounds.  A stage  which  will  run  the  whole  length 
of  the  building  is  also  shown.  We  recommend — 

' That  the  fn-e  ilrawiiiHs,  d.itcd  November  24,  1894,  be 
approved,  provided  the  constriiciion  of  the  trusses  sup- 
porting the  seating  be  carried  out  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  District  Surveyor,  and  thnt  the  works  in  connexion 
ith  the  plans  be  commenced  within  six  months.'  ” 

Town  Half  Deptford.— was  agreed,  on  the 
recummenilation  of  the  Building  Act  Committee, 
to  grant  the  application  of  Messrs.  Murray  & 
Foster,  on  behalf  of  the  Vestry  of  Rotherhithe, 
for  the  consent  of  the  Council  to  the  erection  of  a 
town-hall  on  the  north-east  side  of  Lower-road, 
Deptford,  at  the  corner  of  Neptune-street  and 
also  abutting  upon  Moodkee-street. 

Artisans'  Dwellings,  St.  fohn's  Wood. — The 
application  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning,  on  behalf  of 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
Railway  Company,  for  the  consent  of  the  Council 
to  the  erection  of  artis.ms’  dwellings  in_  Grove- 
road,  St.  John’s  Wood-road,  and  Cunningham- 
place  was  also  granted. 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  7 olclock. 


\RCiilTECTURAb  ASSOCIATION. — 1 be  drawings 
illustration  of  Mr.  E.  O.  Sachs's  paper  on  Friday 
s week  on  "The  Modern  Theatre  of  the  Con- 
ent,"  will  be  on  view  this  (Saturday)  morning  at 
; rooms  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  from  10 

TnK  Institution  oi'  Ci\  il  Engineers. — .*.1  the 
iinary  meeting  of  ibis  Institution  on  tbe  4th  inst. 

• Robert  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.  (President),  in  the 
air,  it  was  announced  that  21  .Associate  Members 
d been  transferred  to  the  class  of  Members,  and 
it  102  candidates  had  been  admitted  as  students, 
le  first  ballot  for  the  Session  1894-5  resulted  in  tbe 
action  ofS  Members,  13J  Associate  Members,  and 
4 Associates,  amongst  the  latter  being  Mr.  Charles 
irry,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Westminster. 

CitANGii  OF  AunRivSS.— Mr.  Henry  J.  Dowden, 
rveyor  and  land  agent,  bas  removed  his  offices 
jm  No.  314,  Regent-street,  W.,  to  No.  8,  Craig's- 
nrt,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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Church  of  St.  Clone nt,  Bradford . — Plan. 


Tin-:  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION: 

ELECTION  OK  I'ENSIONERS. 

The  election  of  two  pensioners  on  the  funds 
this  Charity  took  place  on  the  29th  ult.,  at 
the  offices  of  the  Institution,  35*  Southampton- 
row,  Bloomsbury-square.  Mr.  Basil  P.  Ellis 
(President)  occupied  the  chair,  and,  amongst 
other  friends  of  the  Institution,  there  were  pre- 
sent Mr.  Geo.  Plucknett,  J.P.  (Trea.surer),  Mr. 
C.  Bussell,  Mr.  J.  T.  Bolding,  Mr.  T.  Stirling, 
Mr.  T.  Stirling,  jun.,  Mr.  T.  F.  Rider,  Mr.  C.  B. 
New,  Mr.  R.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Scrivener. 
There  were  two  vacancies  for  pensions — viz., 
for  one  man  and  one  woman,  there  being  one 
male  and  seven  female  applicants. 

At  the  close  of  the  poll,  the  scrutineers 
(Messrs  T.  Stirling  and  T.  F.  Rider) 

announced  the  result,  which  was  as  follows 
Jack  Taylor,  Bermondsey,  aged  62,  master 
riater,  135  votes  : Sarah  Elizabeth  Drake, 
Tylers'  and  Bricklayers’  Almshouses,  Balls  Pond, 
aged  64,  widow  of  Francis  Drake,  builder  (seventh 
apphwtion),  3,273  votes  ; Mary  Ann  Healing, 
Curtam-road,  aged  64,  widow  of  Samuel 
Healing,  builder  (fifth  application),  590  votes; 
Maria  Elizabeth  Powell,  Camberwell,  aged  61, 
widow  ofG.  T.  Powell,  late  a pensioner  (second 
applicalon),  1.976  votes;  Mary  Ann  Bowley, 
Tylers  Cottage,  Balls  Pond,  aged  67  (first  applica- 
tion), 569  votes  ; Eliza  Ellis,  James’s-street,  W 
aged  75,  widow  of  E.  G.  Ellis,  builder  (first 
application),  1.126  votes;  and  EWen  Batchelder, 
Carshalton,  aged  61,  widow  of  Chas.  Batchelder, 
builder  (first  application),  580  votes.  The  suc- 
cessful candidates  were  therefore  Tack  Taylor  and 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Drake. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  chairman 
and  the  scrutineers,  and  the  proceedines 
terminated.  ^ 


COMPETITIONS. 

Board  Schools,  Stroud  Grep:n  —In  the 
competition  for  the  new  Stroud  Green  Board 
^hoc^s  for  1,235  children,  Messrs.  Mitchell  & 
Butler  s plans  have  been  selected,  and  the  work 
is  to  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Northern  Architectural  Association  - 
The  members  of  the  Northern  Architectur; 
Association  held  a meeting  in  the  Masonic  Hal 
Toward-road,  Sunderland,  on  the  ist  inst.,  whe 
Mr  Frank  Caws,  F.R.I.B.A.,  read  a papei 
enutled  ‘ The  Architect.”  In  the  absence  t 
President  of  the  ^Usociation  (Mr.  Josep 
Oswald),  the  chair  w-is  taken  by  Mr.  Williai 
Milburn,  of  Sunderland.  Mr.  Caws  having  deal 
with  some  aspects  of  the  development  ofarch 
lecture,  addressed  himself  to  the  younge‘ 


members  especially.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  said  that  before  the  young  architect  could 
hope  to  draw  his  dream,  which  was  unseen,  he 
must  learn  to  correctly  pourtray  the  dreams  of 
other  architects  which  had  been  petrified  into 
solid  substance  and  visible  forms.  No  power  of 
imagination,  no  strength  of  conception,  could 
compensate  the  architect  for  weakness  or  non- 
proficiency in  the  art  of  drawing.  The  young 
architect  should  talk  little  and  draw  much.  He 
shoujd  have  no  mercy  on  himself  short  of 
acquiring  that  absolute  harmony  and  working 
understanding  between  eye  and  hand  by  which 
alone  his  thoughts  could  take  shape  and  per- 
manency. Having  by  severe  self-criticism 
— an  essential  habit  to  the  successful  student 
— and  by  untiring  dogged  perseverance, 
become,  at  a comparatively  early  stage  of  his 
education,  an  accomplished  draughtsman,  a young 
architect  during  the  same  period  of  preliminary 
training  must  necessarily  have  become  proficient 
in  the  science  and  practice  of  linear  perspective. 
The  genuine  architect  always,  he  said,  thinks  in 
perspective,  while  the  self-styled  architect  thinks 
in  mere  plan  or  elevation.  In  order  to  transfer 
his  dreams  from  paper  to  timber,  brick,  iron,  and 
stone,  the  architect  must  further  learn  how  to 
draw,  so  to  speak,  with  the  plane,  trowel, 
hammer,  and  chisel,  his  pictures  in  the  open  air, 
by  the  hands  of  the  carpenter,  bricklayer,  smith, 
and  mason.  To  do  this  he  must  acquire  practical 
and  scientific  knowledge.  He  must  become  a 
geometrician  and  mathematician.  He  must  also 
become  a man  of  business.  The  motive  was 
sufficient.  The  student  would  come  to  under- 
stand that  nothing  short  of  perfect  artist  plus 
perfect  engineer  could  constitute  the  perfect  archi- 
tect. A discussion  followed,  and  the  meeting 
closed  with  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Caws  and  the 
chairman. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — 
The  general  monthly  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  Rooms,  114,  West 
Campbell-street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
President,  Mr.  A.  N.  Paterson,  in  the  chair, 
when  Mr.  Charles  J.  Davidson  read  a paper 
on  “The  Planning  of  Farmhouses,”  being  a 
continuation  of  the  series  of  essays  on  planning 
contributed  by  members.  Dividing  the  subject 
into  three  classes  Sheep  farms,  dairy  farms, 
and  stock-rearing  farms,  the  different  requirements 
of  each  were  explained  in  great  detail.  The 
buildings  connected  with  sheep  farms  were  few, 
and  consist  usually  of  a house  for  the  farmer, 
with  small  barn,  wool-house,  and  poultry-house. 
Dairy  farms  for  the  keeping  and  rearing  of  cows 
were  more  elaborate.  The  byre  was  the  largest  of 
the  buildings,  and  along  with  the  dairy  and 
scullery  formed  the  principal  feature  of  the 
steading.  In  a stock-rearing  farm  the  principal 
object  was  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  and 
rearing  of  large  numbers  of  cattle.  The  arable-  j 
land  of  such  farms  was  cropped  mainly  for  the 
purposes  of  fodder  arid  bedding.  In  referring  to  ! 


the  domestic  arrangements,  it  was  remarked  tha 
in  nodepartment  of  farm-planning  was  reform  mort 
urgently  required  than  in  the  sleeping  apart 
ments  appropriated  to  farm  servants,  whicT 
were,  in  a large  number  of  cases,  such  as  meriteci 
extreme  reprobation,  and  were  disgraceful  to  th( 
farmers  and  their  landlords.  In  the  dispositior 
and  grouping  of  the  various  buildings  the  leading 
object  to  be  arrived  at  in  the  arrangement  of  tht 
plan  w-as  economy  of  time  and  labour  in  the  per^ 
formance  of  the  work  to  be  carried  on.  To  this 
end  the  two  main  principles  to  be  observed  were: 
I.  That  there  should  be  an  immediate  connexion 
between  the  buildings  and  apartments  whose  use- 
fulness depended  on  each  other ; and,  2.  Thai 
houses  used  for  analogous  purposes  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  classified  and  arranged  together. 
Treating  of  the  architectural  appearance  of  farm- 
houses, Mr.  Davidson  said  that  in  some  cases  the 
whole  steading  could  be  arranged  symmetrically  ; 
and  where  this  was  not  attainable,  the  extended 
lines  of  buildings,  the  varying  outline  caused  by 
different  heights,  and  the  numerous  gables, 
seldom  failed  to  give  a certain  degree  of  piquancy 
and  picturesqueness.  The  paper  was  illustrated 
throughout  by  reference  to  a number  of  plans  and 
diagrams  hung  upon  the  walls. 


Birmingham  Master-Builders'  Association. 
— The  annual  meeting  of  this  .Association  was  held 
on  the  28th  ult.  at  the  offices,  17  and  19,  Colmore- 
row,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Thomas  Barnsley. 
The  annual  report  stated  that  the  depression  of  trade 
referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report  continued,  but 
the  progress  of  several  large  works  in  the  city — 
notably  the  new  General  Hospital,  the  Technical 
Schools,  and  the  railway  extensions — had  provided 
a fair  amount  of  work  for  the  operatives  in  several 
branches  of  the  trade.  The  year  had  been  an  un- 
eventful one,  no  matter  of  importance  having  dis- 
turbed the  amicable  relations  existing  between  em- 
ployers and  employed.  The  committee  had  held 
the  usual  meetings  during  the  year,  and  the  standing 
committees,  with  the  stonemasons  and  bricklayers, 
had  met  several  times  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
minor  disputes.  The  committee,  after  carefully 
considering  the  matter,  decided  not  to  give  notice  to 
the  operatives  of  any  alterations  in  existing  rules. 
The  same  unwillingness  to  disturb  the  existing  state 
of  affairs  appeared  to  have  prevailed  with  the  opera- 
tives, no  notice  having  been  received  from  any 
branch.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  T. 
Barnsley  was  re-elected  President,  Messrs.  T.  Kow- 
bothani  and  R.  Bulky  vice-chairmen,  Mr.  George 
Twigg  treasurer,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Bigwood  secretary. 

Independent  Carpenters'  and  Joiners' 
SociETV. — The  Council  of  this  Society  ask  us  to 
state  that  they  have  no  connexion  with  the  "Free 
Labour  Association,  ' with  which  their  Society  has 
apparently  been  supposed  to  be  in  alliance. 

Manchester  Ship  Canal. — Messrs.  Blacklock 
& Co,  (Manchester),  send  us  a useful  and  interesting 
map  of  the  Ship  Canal,  accompanied  with  plans  of 
the  Manchester  Docks  connected  with  it,  and  sec- 
tions of  some  of  the  principal  basins  and  wharves, 
&c. 
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Jllustrations. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  CLEMENT, 
BRADFORD. 

nHE  Church  of  St.  Clement,  Bradford,  has 
been  built,  at  a cost  of  about  13,000/., 
as  a gift  to  the  town  from  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Whitluck,  in  memory  of  her  mother,  Lady 
Mountgarret. 

The  walls  are  of  buff-coloured  Bolton  Wood 
stone,  with  dressed  stonework  from  the  Idle 
Moor  quarries.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  green 
Buttermere  slates,  and  the  fleche  is  sheathed  in 
copper.  There  is  a fall  of  about  10  ft.  from  east 
to  west  in  the  site,  and  this  has  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  form  a very  useful  basement,  with 
heating  chamber  and  stoves,  &c.,  under  the  west 
end,  which  is  approached  by  a double  flight  of 
steps.  The  chancel  has  a vaulted  ceiling  in 
fibrous  plaster,  modelled  in  relief  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Frampton,  A.R.A.,  and  decorated  by  Mr.  R.  A. 
Bell.  The  internal  nave  roof  is  a wooden  wagon- 
vault  with  tie-beams. 

The  builders  are  Messrs.  Wheeler  Bros.,  of 
Reading,  and  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  P.  Warren,  of 
Westminster. 

The  church  is  placed  at  the  junction  of 
Barkerend  - street  and  Gilpin  - street,  and  has 


accommodation  for  540  in  the  nave  and  aisles  | room  overmantel  is  a bas-relief  of  the  Poet  and 
and  30  in  the  choir.  ' the  Three  Fair  Dames  dxi  Temps  Jadis,  with  the 

lines  from  Villon  : — 


“ONE  ASH,”  LOUGHBOROUGH, 

This  house,  nearing  completion,  is  situated  on 
the  Leicester  road  from  Loughborough  to  Quorn, 
and  commands  a fine  view  of  Beacon  Hill  and 
the  adjacent  wooded  country.  It  occupies  a site 
of  about  17  acres,  through  w’hich  a straight  car- 
riage-drive, planted  to  form  an  avenue,  approaches 
the  house.  The  garden,  orchard,  &c.,  will  be 
laid  out  formally— not  in  the  so-called  landscape- 
gardening style. 

The  ground-story  is  faced  with  vari-coloured 
waste  slabs  from  the  neighbouring  ancient  Swith- 
land  slate  quarries,  no  longer  worked — through  the 
craze  for  cheap  \Velsh  slates  by  jerry  or  purely 
commercial  builders.  The  upper  story  and  minor 
parts  are  faced  with  Ellis  & Partridge’s  (Leices- 
ter) 2^--in.  Woodville  sand  stocks — an  admirable 
brick — tuck  pointed  white. 

The  roofs  are  covered  with  Ilandford  hand- 
made stout  brinded  roofing-tiles,  and  the  stone 
used  is  brown  Matlock,  coated. 

The  fire-grates  used  are  Teale’s,  Elsley’s,  and 
Carron  “eighteenth  century.’’  ^rawing- 


Dictes-moy  oil,  n'en  quel  pai's 
Est  Flora,  la  belle  Romaine  ; 

Archipiada,  ne  Thai's 
Qui  fut  sa  cousine  germaine  ; 

Echo  parlant  quand  bruyet  on  raaine 
Dessus  riviere  ou  sus  est.in, 

Qui  beault6  eut  trop  plus  qu'humaine? 

Mais  oil  soni  les  neiges  d'antan  ! 

The  three  compartments  of  the  staircase- 
window  each  contain  a cartouche  with  emblematic 
head  of  Love,  Peace,  or  W.ar.  These  we  illustrate 
from  Mr.  Ross  Kean’s  cartoons.  The  Gateshead 
Stained  Glass  Company  have  executed  this  work. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Lamer  Sugden,  of  Leek,  by  Messrs.  W. 
Moss  & Son,  builders,  Loughborough.  The 
healing  apparatus  is  by  Messrs.  Haden  & Son. 


A COUNTRY  RETREAT. 

This  building  is  modelled  after  the  form  of  the 
famous  nalace  of  the  Gcneralife,  at  Granada,  with 
modifications  to  sqit  oiif  north?fq  glimate,  while 


the  arrangements  of  rooms,  &c.,  have  been  made 
similar  to  those  of  an  English  country  house. 
The  scheme  was  drawn  out  with  a view  to  its 
erection  on  a site  situated  on  the  side  of  a hill, 
advantage  being  taken  of  the  various  slopes  for 
the  formation  of  old-fashioned  terraced  gardens 
and  sheltered  nooks. 

The  entrance  is  approached  from  a forecourt  of 
sufficient  size  to  permit  carriages  to  draw  up  at 
the  door.  Another  proposal  was  to  glaze  in  the 
whole  of  the  forecourt  behind  the  covered  gallery, 
connecting  the  entrance  with  the  porter’s-lodge, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a central  water-basin, 
surrounded  with  palms  and  flowers,  to  form  a 
charming  winter-garden.  The  materials  to  be 
used  were  common  rubble,  or  rough  stone-walls, 
coated  with  rough  - cast,  to  be  whitewashed  on 
completion.  The  external  timber-work  was  to  be 
of  teak,  and  the  roofs  covered  with  thick  brown 
tiles.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  house  by  itself 
was  2,500/,,  and  with  the  addition  of  stabling, 
porter’s-lodge,  gardens,  and  terraces,  3,700/.  On 
account  of  the  rise  in  the  ground  to  the  back  of 
the  house,  the  billiard-room  is  four  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  ground  floor.  The  kitchen  and  offices 
ate  placed  under  the  dining  and  reception-rooms. 

A.  N.  Prentice. 
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MeJalltons  from  Slai}ied  Glass  Windows,  “ Ont  Ashf  Loughborough. 


Window,  “ One  Ash,'’  Loughborough. 

HOUSE  AT  BECKENHAM  AND 
HOUSE  NEAR  ST.  ALBANS. 

\Vf.  may  lake  ihese  two  houses  together,  as 
they  are  designed  by  the  same  architect.  The 
house  “ near  St.  Albans  ” is  at  London  Colney, 
and  has  been  built,  at  a cost  of  2,400/.,  of  red 
brick  and  half-limber  work. 

That  at  Beckenham,  not  yet  commenced,  is 
also  to  be  carried  out  in  red  brick,  and  with  red 
tiling  for  the  roofs. 

We  append  a plan  of  the  London  Colney 
house  ; that  of  the  Beckenham  house  wijl  Ijc 


found  on  the  lithograph.  The  architect  of  both 
is  Mr.  Allan  F.  Vigers. 


Boohs. 

Early  London  Theatres  [in  the  Fields').  By  T. 
Fairman  Ordish,  F.S.A.  London:  Elliot 
Stock.  1S94. 

n HOUGH  the  author  deals  for  the  most 
part  with  matters  that  lie  outside 
our  province,  his  book,  which  should 
take  a high  rank  of  its  kind,  contains 
many  out-ot-the-way  things  that  our  readers 
will  find  very  interesting.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  structure  and  arrangements  of  the 
sixteenth-century  theatres.  The  Theatre,  the  first 
erected  in  London,  was  built  over  Holywell 
Priory  site,  Shoreditch,  of  wood,  in  1576,  for 
James  Burbage.  Circular  on  plan,  and  fitted  with 
scaffolding  or  benches  about  the  arena,  it  stood 
open  to  the  weather.  They  put  a movable 
platform  for  the  players,  who  entered,  from  behind 
the  arras,  into  the  arena  when  the  latter  was  not 
wanted  for  displays  of  rope-dancing,  vaulting, 
tumbling,  c.,  or  exhibition  of  skill  at  sword-play 
or  with  quarter-staff.  The  Curtain,  not  far  distant, 
seems  to  have  l>een  built  of  the  same  materials  and 
after  the  same  fashion,  since  it  was  called  a cock- 
pit and  the  “ wooden  O.’’  The  “groundlings,” 
who  had  no  scats,  paid  id.  each  ; occupants  of  the 
galleries  and  rooms  or  boxes  paid  higher  prices. 
Those  seats,  and  their  names,  are  taken  from  the 
inn-yard  interiors.  The  Curtain  remained,  it  is 
believed,  until  the  general  suppression  of  play- 
houses in  1642-7,  outliving  its  neighbour,  the 


Theatre,  whose  materials  were  removed  in  the 
winter  1598-9  by  Peter  Street,  carpenter,  and  his 
men,  to  Banksule,  where  they  were  put  together 
for  the  famous  Globe,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1613. 
The  Bankside  bear-gardens  or  amphitheatres  are 
to  be  seen,  not  very  clearly,  in  reduced  copies, 
bound  in  this  book,  of  Aggas’s  map,  the  plan 
done  by  Hoefnagel  for  Braun  and  Ilogenburgh’s 
work  (1572),  and  Norden’s  map  (1593)-  Norden 
entitles  them  “The  Beare-howse  ” and  “The 
play-howse ’’  (the  Rose):  the  former  does  not 
stand  for  the  Hope,  which  was  not  built  until 
1613,  in  which  year  Gilbert  Kalherens  and  John 
Browne,  of  St.  Saviout’s,  bricklayer,  covenanted 
to  make 

one  game  place  or  plaie-house,  a bull-house,  and  a 
stable  neere  or  uppon  the  place  whereon  the  game 
place  of  the  beare-garden  now  or  lallie  stoodc. 

The  Hope,  erected  for  Ilenslowe  and  Meade,  is 
familiar  to  us  as  one  of  the  two  octagonal  houses 
— the  other  is  The  Swan,  built  in  Old  Paris 
Garden  for  Langley  not  before  1594  — 
Visscher's  riverside  view,  1616.  The  contract 
twice  stipulates  that  The  Hope  shall  be  like 
The  Swan  “ in  all  things.”  We  abbreviate  some 
of  its  particulars  : — 

Two  staircases  without  and  adjoining  play-house. 
Heavf-ns  (our  modern  “ flies  ”)  to  have  no  supports 
on  the  stage  : gutters  of  lead  for  same.  1 wo  boxes 
in  lowermost  storey,  “fit  and  decent  for  genilcmen 
to  sitt  in ; partitions  between  “roomes.”  Turned 
columns  upon  and  over  stage.  Principals  and  fore- 
front of  oak  : no  fir  in  lowermost  or  under  stories, 
except  uprights  at  back;  all  binding-joists  of  oak. 
Inner  principal  posts  of  first  story  12  ft.  high,  10  in. 
square,  of  middle  story  8 in.  square,  of  upper  story 
7 in.  square.  Other  posts  8,  7*  siid  6 in.  square, 
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according  to  story.  Bressumers  in  lowermost  story 
9 by  7 in.,  in  middle  story  8 by  6 in.  Brick  founda- 
tion to  rise  at  least  12  in.  above  ground.  “ A louvre 
or  storie  over  tbe  said  house."  To  new  tile  all 
upper  roof.  Browne  to  lay  brickwork  for  80/. 
Katherens  to  supply  all  materials.  Bull-house  for 
six  bulls  and  three  horses. 

A curious  view  of  the  Swan’s  interior  was 
found  a few  years  ago  at  the  Utrecht  University 
Library  in  a MS.  album  or  “Stammbuch”  of 
Arend  van  Buchell.  The  album  contains  a short 
description,  in  Latin,  of  the  Rose,  the  Swan,  and 
two  other  theatres,  and  a bear-garden,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  Swan,  “Ex  observationibus  Lon- 
dinensibus  Johannis  de  Witt.”  It  is  not  clear 
that  de  Witt,  who  is  supposed  to  have  visited 
London  in  1596,  supplied  materials  for  the  account 
and  sketch,  or  for  either.  The  sketch  shows  the 
“tectum”  with  a small  attic  and  its  flag  above, 
the  “ porticus  ” (second  floor),  “sedilia”  (first 
floor),  and  “orchestra  ” with  “ ingressus”  (ground 
floor).  The  “proscenium”  stands  on  the 
“ planilies  sive  arena ; ” at  its  upper  end,  between 
two  columns,  is  the  “ mimorum  cedes,”  its  lower 
portion  having  two  doors  opening  on  to  the  stage, 
and  its  upper  portion  a gallery  in  which  the 
players  are  seated.  Other  actors  are  performing  : 
no  audience  or  band  is  depicted.  The  “ cedes” 
has  a lean-to  tiled  roof  reaching  to  the  base  of  the 
attic,  and  projecting  over  the  back  part  of  the 
stage.  \N'e  have  not  space  enough  to  render 
adequate  justice  to  Mr.  Ordish’s  able  work,  which 
is  confined  to  the  theatres  in  the  h'ields  ; the  rest 
will  form  tlie  subject  of  a second  volume.  The 
book  is  well  indexed  and  illustrated  with  plans, 
maps,  and  views.  For  a portion  of  the  chapter 
“ Before  the  playhouses,”  he  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  Brewer’s  article  and  view, 
“London  in  the  time  of  Henry  in  our 

columns  {\ht  Btiilder,  Jan.  7,  188S). 


designed  to  be  suitable  for  export.  The  Rising 
Spindle  circular-saw  benches,  large  and  sraallband- 
saw  machines,  planing  and  jointing  machines 
and  moulding  and  shaping  machines,  are  also 

illustrated  in  the  catalogue. From  Messrs. 

E.  lS:  E.  Taylor  we  have  received  an  illustrated 
catalogue  of  their  various  forms  of  lifts  worked 
by  hand,  steam,  and  hydraulic  power,  as  well  as 
an  electric  goods  lift,  available  where  an  electric 
installation  exists  in  a building.  The  catalogue 
also  includes  iron-roof  principals,  galvanised  iron 

buildings,  iron  grilles,  revolving  shutters,  ^^c. 

Messrs.  E.  C.  & j.  Keay,  of  Birmingham, 
send  us  sheets  showing  tlieir  iron  roof  trusses, 
sections  of  floors  and  footways  of  bridges  (road 
and  rail),  and  illustrations  of  iron  churches, 
pavilions,  storehouses,  rick-covers,  and  other  con- 
structions in  great  variety,  including  a good 
many  iron  structures  for  agricultural  purposes. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Garrick  & 

Ritchie,  hydraulic  engineers,  Edinburgh,  their 
illustrated  catalogue  of  improved  turbines  and 
other  water  motors.  Besides  giving  particulars 
of  the  various  machines  the  firm  construct,  the 
catalogue  contains  much  useful  information  on 
the  use  and  efficiency  of  turbines,  and  shows  how 
they  can  be  adopted  both  for  large  and  small 

powers. The  Water  Carriage  Engineering  Co. 

(Sheffield)  send  us  their  illustrated  catalogue  of 
sanitary  appliances,  including  among  other  things 
illustrations  of  their  patent  automatic  flush  tank, 
which  appears  to  have  obtained  a very  satis- 
factory record  in  the  Sheffield  Corporation  Report 
on  Automatic  Flushing  Closets. 


CorresponJience. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


The  Changes  in  London  Building  Law.  By 
II.  IlEATHCOiE  Statham.  London:  E.  & 
F.  N.  Spon.  1S94, 

Tins  is  tlie  critical  analysis  of  the  new 
London  Building  Act  previously  referred  to  in 
our  “Notes,”  and  based  on  the  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  this  journal,  with  a good  deal 
of  additional  matter  and  revision.  Among  the 
new  matter  is  included  some  diagrams  of  sections 
of  houses,  slio.ving  the  working  of  the  “horizontal 
line”  and  “diagonal  line,”  in  controlling  the 
height  of  buildings  in  reference  to  the  open  spaces 
adjoining  them,  and  a synopsis  of  the  thicknesses 
of  walls  of  different  heights,  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a schedule,  which  forms  an  appendix  to  the 
book.  In  a second  appendix  the  list  of  District 
Surveyors’  fees  is  reprinted  from  the  Act. 

The  book  deals  mainly  with  the  changes  which 
will  be  introduced  by  the  operation  of  the  new 
Act,  including  also  some  criticisms  as  to  its 
architectural  and  practical  effect  in  the  future. 


Crux  Mundi,  Cruces  Christi,  Novien  Domini,  i 
By  Jas.  Houghton  Spencer.  London : i 
Jas.  Nisbet  lS;  Co.  j 

This  is  a pamphlet  of  about  fifty  pages  con-: 
taining  the  views  of  the  author  (whose  letters  on 
various  questions  of  symbolism  have  occasionally 
appeared  in  our  columns)  in  regard  to  the  origin  ; 
and  meaning  of  the  T and  cross-forms.  Mr. 
Spencer  has  collected  a great  deal  of  curious  , 
information  on  these  subjects,  and  there  is  much  ' 
that  is  interesting  in  his  small  book,  a good  deal 
of  which,  however,  is  rather  beyond  our  limits  of 
discussion.  We  recommend  the  book,  however, 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  specially 
interested  in  the  history  of  Christian  symbolism. 


The  Direct  Calculator.  By  M.  B.  Cotsworth. 

London  : Crosby  Lockwood  & Co. 

This  is  a large-page  volume  of  very  conveniently- 
arranged  tables  for  ascertaining  at  a glance  the 
values  for  all  weights  from  7 lbs.  to  1,000  tons, 
at  all  rates  from  id.  up  to  100/.  per  ton.  For 
those  who  have  to  make  frequent  computations  i 
of  freight-rates,  &c.,  it  must  prove  very  useful,  ^ 
and  save  much  time  and  trouble.  ' 

> I 

TRADE  NOTICES.  I 

Messrs.  Easton  Bessemer  send  us  their ! 
illustrated  catalogue  of  steam-engines  and  boilers,  I 
wood-working  and  grinding  machinery,  and 
pumps,  ^:c.  Among  the  engines  is  a high-speed 
electric-light  engine,  very  accurately  balanced  \ 
with  the  object  of  being  perfectly  smooth  and 
silent;  they  are  also  made  very  compact  with  a I 
view  to  use  on  ships.  Among  the  wood-working  ! 
machines  illustrated  is  an  improved  circular-saw-  I 
bench  of  very  massive  construction,  and  specially  I 


VENTILATION. 

Sir, — In  the  Editorial  Notes  last  week  a desire 
was  expressed  to  hear  more  of  this  subject  from 
both  sides  ; permit  me  then  to  clear  the  way  with  a 
few  observations  on  the  necessity  for  first  arriving 
at  an  understanding  as  to  the  employment  of  terms 
in  connexion  therewith;  because,  until  uniformity 
and  care  are  e.vercised  in  their  use,  no  discussion  can  i 
be  systematically  or  advantageously  carried  on,  and 
the  chance  of  treating  the  subject  from  a purely 
scientific  point  of  view  will  be  indefinitely  deferred. 

For  instance,  at  the  end  of  the  Note  above  referred 
to  mention  is  made  of  “Mr.  Henman’s  system," 
now,  I have  no  svstem — in  fact  there  are  but  two 
systevis  of  ’•enfiUition,  viz.  ; that  of  ''  Extraction" 
and  that  of  " Propulsion, " and  they  are  the  property 
of  ail  ; but  there  are  many  different  methods  oi  apply- 
ing or  employing  those  systems.*  It  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  incorrect  to  have  spoken  of  " Mr. 
Henman’s"  methods  as  being  employed  at  the  New 
General  Hospital,  Birmingham,  because  they  are 
those  of  Mr.  William  Key.  C.  E. , of  Glasgow. 

Although  I have  never  failed  in  expressing  my 
obligations  to  Mr.  Key  for  having  given  me  an 
insight  into  the  practical  application  of  mechanical 
means  by  which  continuously  good  ventilation  may 
be  secured,  I have,  in  publicly  discussing  the 
subject,  avoided  giving  too  great  prominence  to  his 
name,  for  fear  of  further  arousing  trade  jealousies. 
Yet  I do  not  now  hesitate  to  say  that  no  one,  however 
experienced  he  may  be  in  the  theory,  or  even  in  the 
practice,  of  ventilation,  can  have  any  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  practical  application  of  mechanical 
means  for  that  purpose  until  he  has,  without 
prejudice,  thoroughly  examined  and  grasped  what 
Mr.  Key  has  accomplished  by  the  means  he 
employs,  which  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  have 
given  great  satisfaction  in  providing  continuousiv 
reliable  ventilation  in  hospitals,  technical  and  Board 
schools,  churches,  public  halls,  manufactories,  and 
private  dwellings. 

In  the  face  of  such  success  bis  methods  can 
scarcely  be  termed  new-fangled,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  those  who  venture  to  express  opinions 


* Mr.  Henman  is  perhaps  right  there  : the  use  of  the 
word  “system"  in  that  particular  sentence  w.as  merely  a 
slip  in  expression  at  the  moment  of  writing:  but  he  is 
h.arJly  in  a position  to  correct  us  as  to  the  use  of  words, 
since  he  uses  the  term  “ natural  _ ventilation ’’  throughout 
his  own  letter,  after  specially  saying  that  the  expressions 
“natural”  and  “ .artilicial " ought  to  be  abandoned. 
That  statement  itself,  however,  is  an  absurdity.  Natural 
and  artificial  ventilation  are  perfectly  distinct  things. 
There  are,  in  fact,  three  distinct  systems  of  ventilation, 
which  may  be  defined  by  the  words  “ n.atural,”  ‘'arti- 
ficial," and  “mechanical.”  Natural  ventilation  is 
simply  opening  windows  and  letting  the  air  move 
freely  about  as  it  will.  “Artificial  ventilation”  is  in- 
ducing the  movement  of  air  by  such  means  as  a speciaily- 
contiived  extract-shaft,  with  heat  applied  at  the  foot  of  it, 
to  produce  a special  movement  of  air,  such  as  it  would  not 
take  if  left  to  itself.  “ Mechanical  ventilation”  is  when 
movement  is  imparted  to  the  air  by  mechanical  impact, 
such  as  is  produced  by  the  blades  of  a fan,  or  by  any  other 
propelling  surface  (an  Indian  punkah,  for  instance,  is 
mechanical  ventilation,  though  it  is  generally  worked  by 
manual  power).  We  have  had  occasion  to  fully  consider 
the  point,  and  to  that  division  and  nomenclature  we 
intend  to  adhere. — En. 


upon  ventilation  by  mechanical  means  should  so 
persistently  “hark  back"  to  the  reports  on  the 
attempts  made  some  twenty  to  thirty  years  since, 
and  shut  their  eyes  to  what  has  more  recently  been 
accomplished  with  fuller  knowledge  and  better 
appliances. 

If  this  subject  is  worthy  consideration  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  the  terms  "tuitural"  and 
“artificial"  ventilation  should  be  absolutely 
excluded. 

Ventilation  is  ventilation,  by  whatever  means  it  is 
secured  ; the  employment  of  such  misleading 
adjectives  undoubtedly  prejudices  the  minds  of  those 
who  only  superficially  examine  the  subject. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a natural  system  of  ventilation,  or  of  an  artificial 
system  of  ventilation. 

Natural  means  are  movement  in  the  outer  atmo- 
sphere— or,  in  a word,  wind — employed  so  as  to 
cause  change  of  air  within  an  apartment,  either  by 
propelling  it  in  or  extracting  it  therefrom  through 
suitable  openings  ; and  mechanical  means  or  heat 
are  made  use  of  because  the  natural  force  of  wind  is 
so  variable,  and  cannot  be  relied  on  to  provide  con- 
tinuously-good  ventilation  : even  open  fires  cannot 
properly  be  considered  a.s  natural  means,  as  thereby 
a power  of  extraction  is  exercised  up  the  smoke- 
flues. 

In  addition  to  using  only  exact  terms,  it  is  neces 
sary  to  arrive  at  a correct  definition  of ' ' ventilation.  ’ 

That  given  by  Mr.  Keith  Young  in  his  paper  on 
“The  Sanitation  of  Hospitals" — viz.,  “ventilation 
means  the  supply  of  fresh  air,  warmed  to  the  requisite 
temperature,  and  in  sufficient  volume  to  preserve 
a given  standard  of  purity  without  producing 
draughts,”  is  inadequate,  because  it  does  not  specify 
tbe  standard  of  purity,  or  even  refer  to  the  important 
question  of  humidity,  and  misleading  because  it  is 
unnecessary  to  warm  air  on  a hot  summer’s  day,  and 
because  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  an  apartment  which 
is  unoccupied  has  to  be  ventilated,  draughts  need 
I not  be  avoided. 

; A more  comprehensive  and  correct  definition  is, 
i the  supply  of  fresh,  pure  air,  of  suitable  temperature 
I and  humidity,  continuously  introduced  so  as  to 
I prevent  stagnation  in  any  portion  of  an  apartment, 

! and  so  as  to  displace  air  which  has  in  any  way 
I become  vitiated,  in  a manner  to  give  the  greatest 
I comfort  to  occupants  should  any  be  present. 

( Mr.  Young  further  puts  the  question,  “Is  there 
any  evidence  to  prove  that  wards  cannot  be  kept 
I sweet  and  healthy  without  recourse  to  expensive 
j automatic  appliances?"  to  which  he  only  gives  his 
opinion  in  the  negative,  and — a iii  ijtioque  answer. 
I,  however,  would  reply  that  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  that  wards  are  not  continuously 
kept  in  a sweet  and  healthy  condition  when  natural 
means  are  relied  on,  or,  why  is  there  such  a con- 
tinued cry  for  better  ventilation  ? Neither  can  it  be 
admitted  that  appliances  must  necessarily  be 
expensive. 

Expensiveness  is  a question  of  degree,  and  if  it  is 
shown  that  natural  forces  are  unreliable  or  inade- 
quate, other  power  must  be  employed  : fore.xample, 
wind  and  water-power  have  had  to  give  place  to 
steam  for  grinding  corn,  and  the  scientific  collection, 
storage,  purification,  and  distribution  of  water  have 
in  many  instances  superseded  wells.  The  necessities 
of  large  communities  demand  such  changes,  and  if, 
as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  natural  means  cannot  be 
relied  on  for  ventilation  in  our  large  cities  and  towns, 
is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  mechanical  power 
cannot  be  applied  with  advantage  to  it,  as  it  has 
been  to  other  human  necessities? 

Let  us  examine  the  question  in  detail,  and.  for  the 
purpose,  take  an  ordinary  hospital  ward,  because, 
when  occupied  throughout  both  day  and  night,  the 
necessity  for  good  and  continuous  ventilation  is  most 
important.  Say  it  is  for  twenty-four  beds,  situate  in 
tbe  centre  of  a large  manufacturing  town  ; venti- 
lated by  natural  meanj  and  heated  by  open  fire- 
places, assisted  by  steam  or  bol-water  pipes,  with 
ward  conveniences,  &c.,  attached,  all  fitted  with  the 
most  modern  sanitary  appliances  ; windows  to  open, 
and  holes  through  the  walls,  termed  ventilating  open- 
ings— by  which,  let  it  be  presumed,  a sufficiency  of 
air  can  be  admitted  and  discharged  under  favourable 
circumstances  ; i.e.,  when  the  windows,  &c.,  can  be 
freely  opened  on  a mild  spring  or  autumn  day  with 
a fresh  breeze  blowing — change  of  air  is  then  princi- 
pally brought  about  by  the  propelling  power  of  the 
wind  outside.  (Propulsion.) 

To  change  the  air  four  times  per  hour  will  require 
more  than  a quarter  of  a million  cubic  feet  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Consider  the  amount  of  dust, 
dirt,  smuts,  flies  and  other  insects  which  will  enter 
therewith.  (Impurity.) 

Now  take  a hot,  muggy  day  in  summer. 
Windows  open  as  before,  but  there  is  no  propelling 
power  of  wind  to  cause  the  necessary  change,  and  as 
fires  are  not  lighted,  no  power  of  suction  is  avail- 
able, and  what  little  air  enters  is  surcharged  with 
heat  and  moisture.  (Stagnation.) 

Next  a frosty  day  in  winter  with  fires  burning.  It 
is  too  cold  for  open  windows,  so  they  and  other 
openings  to  the  outer  air  are  closed.  Yet  air  must 
enter  to  replace  that  which  is  sucked  up  the  flues  by 
the  burning  fires.  (Extraction.)  Who  can  tell 
whence  it  comes  or  what  its  standard  of  purity? 
Feel  it  one  decidedly  can,  for  it  is  being  drawn  in 
at  every  crevice  with  great  velocity  direct  to  the 
fires,  yet  causing  little  change  of  air  in  tbe  distant 
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parts  of  the  ward.  Maybe  it  comes  in  from  the 
corridors  or  from  other  wards,  perchance  from  the 
ward  conveniences,  and  certainly,  if  direct  from  the 
outside,  it  is  dry  and  cold,  and  consequently  hurtful 
to  delicate  patients.  (Draughts  and  inadequate 
change. ) 

At  night  all  these  disadvantages  are  aggravated. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  statement,  and  yet, 
although  no  deaths  are  actually  registered  as  being 
due  to  defective  ventilation,  is  it  not  more  than 
probable  that  much  discomfort  and  perhaps  some 
deaths  are  due  thereto  ? 

Turn  from  ibis  to  what  is  accomplished  by 
mechanical  means,  viz.,  in  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter,  both  day  and  night,  a continuous  change 
of  air  throughout  the  ward,  from  eight  to  ten  times 
every  hour,  without  the  slightest  draught,  the 
incoming  air  of  suitable  temperature  and  humidity, 
freed  from  dust,  dirt,  smuts,  flies,  and  other 
impurities.  (Good  ventilation.) 

In  this  there  is  no  exaggeration  either— it  is  being 
done,  and  yet  not  one  of  those  who  supported 
Mr.  Young's  advocacy  of  what  he  calls  “natural 
ventilation  ” has  taken  the  trouble  personally  to 
ascertain  that  it  is  a fact  and  can  be  verified. 

Even  if  they  admit  the  possibility  of  such  practical 
perfection,  they  say,  “Look  at  the  cost!"  Well, 
the  first  cost  is  somewhat  more  than  simply  trusting 
to  chance ; but  in  addition  to  securing  what  is 
required,  there  is,  at  least  throughout  the  winter 
months,  considerable  saving  in  fuel.  No  coal  has 
to  be  carried  about  the  buildings.  The  heating  and 
ventilation  go  on  without  disturbance  to  patients  ; 
no  fires  have  to  be  made  up  in  the  wards,  or 
windows  opened  and  closed.  Repairs  to  apparatus 
are  considerably  reduced,  because  no  heating 
appliances  are  in  any  habitable  portion  of  the 
buildings ; cleanliness  is  preserved  with  far  less 
labour:  and,  above  all,  no  air  from  an  impure 
source  can  find  admission,  because  the  pressure  is 
always  in  an  outward  direction. 

Now  that  gas-engines  and  elcctric-motors  can  be 
economically  employed,  and  rotary  fans  are  brought 
to  a high  state  of  perfection,  large  volumes  of  air 
can  be  propelled,  at  a moderate  cost,  and  by  means 
of  Mr.  Key's  moistened  screens  air  can  with  ease 
be  cleansed  and  brought  to  a proper  state  of 
humidity  ; such  being  the  case,  and  it  being  realised 
that  the  air-ducts  and  flues  should  be  of  large  size 
and  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  easily  and 
periodically  cleaned,  the  difiiculties  which  beset  the 
pioneers  of  ventilation  by  mechanical  means  are 
practically  overcome,  and  success  is  now  attainable. 
Many  details  there  undoubtedly  are  which  require 
special  study  and  careful  adjustments,  but  when 
once  an  installation  is  properly  set  working,  so  long 
as  it  is  suitably  maintained,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  continuously  do  duty  economically  and 
with  comparatively  little  attention. 

.•\nother  question  relating  to  cost  I have  raised 
which  is  worthy  of  consideration.  If  the  air  of  a 
ward  can  be  so  continuously  and  frequently 
changed,  where  is  the  necessity  for  so  much  cubic 
space  per  patient? 

The  demand  for  cubical  capacity  in  hospital 
wards  has  undoubtedly  been  made  in  consequence 
of  the  difficuly  in  securing  a suitable  standard  of 
purity  by  natural  means  : but  if  fre<iiient  change  of 
air  is  obtained  by  mechanical  appliances,  there  can 
be  no  necessity  for  greater  size  than  is  re(|uired  for 
nursing  purposes. 

I venture  to  say  that  any  additional  cost  in  setting 
up  a serviceable  heating  and  ventilating  installation 
could  be  more  than  balanced  by  reducing  the  size  of 
buildings,  together  with  greater  efficiency  and  lower 
working  expenses. 

If  some  of  your  numerous  readers  will  take  this 
subject  up  and  continue  the  discussion  from  a 
practically  scientific  standpoint,  popular  prejudices 
may  be  dispelled,  and  even  further  advance  may  be 
made  in  the  employment  of  mechanical  means  for 
securing  good  ventilation. 

WiLi.iAM  Henman-,  A.R.I.B.\. 

Birmingham,  Dec.  5.  1894. 

P.S. — There  has  recently  been  some  correspon- 
dence in  the  Builder  respecting  the  deterioration  of 
pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  attributed  to  the 
drying  of  air  by  hot-water  pipes,  or.  in  other  words, 
the  want  of  a system  of  heating  and  ventilation  such 
as  will  secure  a suitable  temperature  and  humidity 
in  the  air  supply  to  the  galleries.  If  there  is  to  be 
any  modification  of  the  existing  appliances,  the 
authorities  would  do  well  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Key's  method  of  maintaining 
air  at  a proper  state  of  humidity  in  connexion  with 
a system  of  beating  and  ventilation.  W.  H. 

*♦*  We  shall  be  glad  to  find  space  for  any  letters 
on  the  subject  from  those  who  have  anything 
important  to  say,  with  the  reservation  that  we 
cannot  print  letters  from  those  who  are  commer- 
cially interested  in  any  particular  method  of 
ventilating.  — Ed. 


TEWKESBURY  ABBEY. 

Sir,— In  your  issue  of  this  week  re  above,  you  say 
(on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Blunt),  “the 
church  was  consecrated  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
on  November  20.  1123.  having  been  completed  by 
Earl  Robert,  bi other  of  Henry  I." 

Duke  Robert  was  brother  to  Henry,  and  died  in 


Cardiff  Castle,  1135,  after  an  imprisonment  there 
of  twenty-nine  years.  Does  your  authority  mean 
Earl  Robert  of  Gloucester,  the  natural  son  of 
Henry  I ? J.  A.  Bewley. 

***  We  find  our  correspondent  is  correct,  and  we 
were  misled  by  what  is  evidently  a mistake  in  Blunt's 
book. — Ed. 


StR, — I am  sorry  to  miss,  from  your  notice  of 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  any  reference  to  the  rich  centre 
bosses  of  the  groining  of  the  nave.  They  make  the 
V'irgin  strangely  prominent,  if  my  memory  is  right 
in  telling  me  that  she  is  represented  as  present  at 
the  Last  Supper  and  chief  among  the  group  at  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I do  not  know  whether 
they  are  in  this  respect  unique.  R.  T. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Sir, — Might  I beg  the  couitesy  of  your  columns 
to  warn  your  readers  ? I find  that  glass  which  is  not 
mine  is  teing  sold  by  lead-light  makers  as  “ Prior's 
glass."  May  I add  that  my  only  makers  are  Messrs. 
Britten  & Gilson?  Edward  S.  Prior. 

%*  The  glass  referred  to  is  that  which  we 
described  in  a ''  Note  " on  page  388,  ante,  in  refer- 
ence to  a window  designed  by  Miss.  Lowndes,  and 
e.xhibited  at  Messrs.  Britten  & Gilson’s. — Eu. 


BALL-ROOM  FLOORS. 

Sir. — Such  springiness  as  is  necessary  must  be 
got  from  the  elasticity  of  the  floor-boards,  and  not 
from  that  of  the  joists  and  girders  beneath  them, 
which  should  be  rigid. 

An  inch  yellow  batten  under  floor,  with  an  inch 
pitch-pine  floor  (in  four-inch  widths,  edge-nailed  and 
dowelled)  laid  upon  it,  works  very  well. 

A ball-room  floor  hung  in  chains  e.\ists.  I believe, 
in  Mrs.  Grove's  well-known  villa  at  Hampton-on- 
Tbames,  “Garrick’s  Villa."  I believe  it  is  very 
amply  tested  at  regatta  times,  but  have  never  heard 
that  it  was  very  elastic.  I do  not  see  that  the  chains 
would  make  it  so  unless  they  were  attached  to 
C-springs.  L.  C.  R. 

P.S. — I have  beard  that  the  floor-boards  in  a ball- 
room should  run  lengthways,  but  I believe  this  to  l>e 
a “ lad.” 


IRON  WATER-TANKS. 

Sir, — Would  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform 
me  what  is  the  best  thing  to  coat  the  inside  of  a 
large  cast-iron  water-tank  ? — or  should  it  be  left  as 
it  is?  Clerk  ok  Works. 

***  We  presume  our  correspondent  means  gal- 
vanised iron. — Ed. 


Waterworks  Department  of  the  Local  Authority 

of  the  Rural  Sanitary  District  of . 

(i.)  The  cast-iron  pipes,  from  3 in.  to  12  in.  in 
diameter,  are  to  be  in  g-ft.  lengths,  and  the  2-in. 
pipes  are  to  be  in  6-ft.  lengths,  in  each  case 
exclusive  of  the  socket.  The  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  above  sizes  to  be  spigot  and 
socket,  or  half-turned  and  bored  joints  as  may 
be  directed  to  be  supplied,  and  to  be  of  the 
following  weights  except  when  otherwise  ordered 
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(2.)  Any  pipes  which  deviate  more  than  3 per 
cent,  from  the  stipulated  weights  will  be  rejected- 
The  whole  of  the  pipes  are  to  be  manufactured 
and  afterwards  tested  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  by 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor.  The  test 
pressure  to  be  equal  to  a column  of  water  600  ft. 
high,  and  such  pressure  shall  be  maintained  in 
each  pipe  at  least  two  minutes,  previous  to 
which  the  connexion  between  the  pump  and  the 
testing-machine  is  to  be  cut  olT.  Each  pipe, 
while  under  this  pressure,  shall  be  rapped  from 
end  to  end  with  a hand-hammer  4 lbs.  in  weight, 
so  as  to  discover  any  sandy,  porous,  or  blown 
places.  The  pipes  will  be  again  proved  by  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  Authority,  after  they  have 
been  delivered  at  the  place  required.  Any  pipe 
which  shall  be  found  to  be  imperfectly  coated,  or 
in  which  any  imperfections  shall  appear,  or 
wherein  any  sand  or  air-holes  shall  appear  to 
have  been  plugged  up,  or  which  shall  not  agree 
with  the  terms  of  the  specification,  will  be 
rejected. 

(3. ) The  irregular  pipes  and  special  castings  are 
to  include  all  branches,  elbows,  thimbles,  clips, 
cant  socket-pieces,  hydrant,  valve,  metre,  and 
stop-tap  covers  fitted  as  per  pattern,  also  all 
flange  and  other  special  castings,  .samples  of 
which  may  be  seen  on  application  at  the  water- 
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DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
SUPPLY.— XXIII. 

.SPECIFICATIONS  AND  ESTIMATES. 

■ IIE  preparation  of  the  drawings,  specifica- 
tions and  general  conditions  of  an 
intended  work  should  receive  the 
greatest  care  and  attention,  the  descriptions  being 
in  detail  and  clearly  expressed,  otherwise  the 
contractor  will  construe  them  in  one  way  and 
the  engineer  in  another.  It  is  therefore  in  the 
interests  of  both  parties  to  the  contract  that 
sufficient  time  and  care  should  be  taken  in  draw- 
ing up  the  clauses  and  in  giving  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  to  the  contractor.  This  will  avoid 
disputes  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  which 
usually  result  in  claims  for  extra  payments  over  and 
above  the  contract  amount.  The  bill  of  quantities 
showing  the  amount  of  work  to  be  performed  under 
each  item  of  the  specification  is  either  prepared 
by  the  engineer  or  by  a quantity  surveyor,  for 
which  it  is  customary  to  allow  from  ^ to  i per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  accepted  tender. 
This  is  charged  through  the  bill  of  quantities,  and 
repaid  or  transferred  to  the  engineer  or  quantity 
surveyor  by  the  contractor.  It  is  not  a desirable 
arrangement  for  the  engineer  to  have  any  mone- 
tary transactions  with  the  contractor,  and  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  an  advantage  where  the  quantities 
are  taken  out  by  the  engineer  ior  this  payment  to 
be  made  direct  to  him  by  the  person  or  persons 
for  whom  the  work  is  being  performed. 

The  following  specification  for  cast-iron  pipes 
will  act  as  a guide  to  the  preparation  of  contracts 
for  such  works,  at  the  same  time  giving  an  insight 
into  the  style  and  method  usually  adopted  in  the 
preparation  of  specifications  generally.  The 
general  conditions  in  this  case  are  embodied  in 
the  specification,  and  are  not  kept  distinct,  as  is 
usual  in  large  contracts  for  engineering  works. 

Rural  Sanitary  District  of . 

Cast-iron  Pipes,  Irregulars,  and  Special 
Castings. 

Specification  to  be  observed  by  the  con- 
tractor for  the  supply  of  ordinary  iron  pipes, 
irregular  iron  pipes,  and  si>ecial  castings,  to  the 


works  offices. 

(4.)  The  straight  pipes  are  to  be  cast  in  dry 
sand  moulds  vertically,  with  the  sockets  down- 
wards, and  the  curved  pipes  in  loam  or  dry  sand 
in  close  boxes  ; the  castings  are  to  be  made  with- 
out the  use  of  core-nails,  chaplets,  or  thickness 
pieces,  or  any  substitute  for  the  same,  and  the 
contractor  is  to  provide  turned  iron  patterns, 
boxes,  core-bars,  and  barrels  for  making  all 
straight  pipes,  the  flanges,  spindles,  sole  plates, 
and  cores  of  which  are  to  be  accurately  turned, 
faced,  bored,  truly  fitted  and  joined.  The  sand 
must  be  sufficiently  fine  and  fresh  to  produce  a 
smooth  and  perfect  surface,  and  all  the  moulds 
and  cores  are  to  be  jiroperly  black-washed  and 
carefully  dried.  Great  care  is  to  be  taken  in 
preparing  and  drying  the  cores  in  order  to  ensure 
a smooth  surface  to  the  pipes  internally. 

(5.)  All  pipes  of  5 in.  diameter  and  under  will 
be  allowed  to  be  cast  at  an  angle  of  not  less  than 
45  deg.  from  the  horizontal.  The  pipes  of  each 
size  respectively  are  to  be  of  uniform  bore  and 
thickness  of  metal  throughout  their  respective 
length,  and  without  any  belts.  The  castings  are 
to  be  free  from  scorire,  sand-holes,  air-bubbles, 
cold-shuts,  laps,  washers,  and  all  other  imperfec- 
tions ; and  the  pipes  are  to  be  truly  cylindrical  in 
the  bore,  straight  in  the  axis,  smooth  within  and 
without,  and  internally  of  the  full  specified 
diameters,  and  they  shall  have  their  inner  and 
outer  surfaces  as  nearly  as  possible  concentric. 
An  increased  length  of  at  least  6 in.  is  to  be  cast 
on  the  spigot  end  of  each  pipe,  such  increased 
length  l«ing  afterwards  cut  off  in  a lathe 
to  the  specified  size.  All  pipes  are  to  be 
perfectly  dressed  and  cleansed,  so  that 
no  lumps  or  rough  places  are  left  in 
the  barrels  or  sockets.  The  contractor  will 
be  charged  with  and  must  pay  and  defray  any 
and  all  losses,  charges,  and  expenses  to  or  for 
which  the  Local  Authority  or  their  Committee 
may  be  put,  or  be  liable  by  reason  of  any  neglect 
with  respect  to  the  forms  and  sizes  of  the  sockets 
ami  spigots.  And  for  the  better  prevention  of 
chills,  uneven  shrinkage,  and  cracks  consequent 
thereon,  the  contractor  must  undertake  that  the 
pipes  shall  not  be  removed  too  hastily  from  the 
moulds,  or  be  laid  while  hot  upon  cold  or  damp 
earth,  or  be  exposed  while  in  a heated  state  to 
wet  or  inclement  weather. 

(6.)  Special  precautions  are  to  be  taken  in 
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obtaining  and  maintaining  the  proper  standard  of 
quality  of  the  mixture  of  iron,  and  in  the  melting 
of  it.  All  the  metal  used  shall  be  made  from 
mine  pig,  without  any  admixture  or  proportion 
of  cinder  iron  or  other  iron  of  inferior  quality ; 
and  the  whole  is  to  be  of  the  best  tough,  close- 
grained  grey  iron,  to  be  reinelted  in  a cupola  or 
air-furnace.  Whenever  any  castings  are  made,  as 
many  test-bars  are  also  to  be  cast  from  the  same 
metal  as  may  be  required  by  the  Local  Authority 
or  their  engineer.  The  test-bars  are  to  be  2 in. 
by  I in.  by  2 ft.  6 in.  long,  placed  horizontally 
upon  the  narrow  width,  supported  on  bearings 
3 ft.  ai)art,  and  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  with- 
out breaking  a weight  of  not  less  than  3ocwt., 
gradually  applied  in  the  centre  of  the  bar,  and 
producing  a deflection  of  not  less  than  Irom  '3  to 
•4  of  an  inch.  The  contractor  is  to  provide  in 
his  works,  under  cover  and  protection,  suitable 
and  approved  machines  for  testing  the  test-bars 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  engineer  before  he 
will  be  allowed  to  commence  work  under  this 
contract. 

(7.)  All  pipes  which  are  ordered  to  have  half- 
turned  and  bored  joints  are  to  be  cast  with  such 
increased  thicknesses  of  metal  at  the  spigot  and 
socket  ends  as  will  allow  them  to  be  so  turned 
and  bored  and  otherwise  finished  as  that  the 
spigot  end  of  any  pipe  shall  enter  to  the  bottom 
and  fit  perfectly  in  the  socket  of  any  other  pipe, 
and  that  when  driven  together,  the  whole  of  the 
turned  and  bored  portions  are  in  complete 
contact  with  each  other,  and  form  a perfectly 
water-tight  joint,  without  the  aid  of  any  cement, 
lead,  paint,  or  other  substance.  The  turning  and 
boring  is  to  be  executed  after  the  pipes  are  coated 
as  hereinafter  specified.  The  turned  portion  of  the 
spigot  is  to  be  ^ of  an  inch  in  length,  with  a 
taper  of  l in  32,  the  socket  having  a similar  taper 
to  suit  it.  The  spigot  and  socket  joints,  when  so 
ordered,  are  to  have  a recess  cast  around  the 
inside  of  the  socket,  and  a bead  on  the  spigot 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  Local  Authority 
or  their  engineer.  The  sockets  of  all  pipes 
under  4 in.  in  diameter  are  to  have  an  allowance 
of  J of  an  inch,  and  above  4 in.  in  diameter  an 
allowance  of  f of  an  inch  for  the  lead-joint. 

(8.)  Each  pipe  is  to  have  a consecutive  number, 
year  {initials  of  Authority),  and  maker’s  name 
cast  on  the  socket,  in  the  same  order,  as  specified 
on  each  order  for  goods,  and  any  pipe  found  to  be 
defective  under  the  tests  applied  shall  not  have 
its  number  replaced,  such  number  on  the  defective 
pipe  being  disfigured  by  a chisel  cut. 

(9.)  All  pipes,  irregulars,  and  special  castings 
are  to  be  heated  in  a stove  to  a temperature  of 
300  deg.  Fahr.,  and.lhen  dipjied  into  a solution 
known  as  Dr.  Angus  Smith’s,  which  must  be  of 
a similar  temperature  to  the  pipes. 

{10.)  All  irregular  pipes  and  special  castings 
are  to  be  made  according  to  particulars  to  be 
furnished  hereafter  by  the  engineer,  but  all  pat- 
terns and  moulds  that  may  be  required  in  con- 
nexion with  the  above  are  to  be  provided  at  the 
cost  of  the  contractor. 

(11.)  The  engineer  or  any  other  person  the 
Local  Authority  may  appoint  will  be  empowered 
to  reject  any  pipe  or  other  casting  he  may  con- 
sider defective,  unsound,  badly  varnished,  of 
inferior  quality,  or  not  in  accordance  with  the 
order,  and  the  same  is  to  be  removed  liy  the 
contractor  after  notice  has  been  given  to  him,  at 
his  own  expense  ; and  if  not  removed  within 
three  days  after  a written  notice  has  been  served 
upon  him,  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  such 
defective  material  may  be  removed  by  the 
Authority  at  the  contractor’s  expense. 

(12.)  Orders  signed  by  the  engineer  or  other 
authorised  person  for  the  Local  Authority  will  be 
given  from  lime  to  lime  for  such  descriptions  of 
pipes  and  other  articles  as  may  be  required  under 
the  contract,  to  be  delivered  within  the  following 
periods  of  time  ^ — 

Straight  Pipes  2 to  S in.  in  diameter  inclusive 
— 100  within  14  days,  and  100  per  week  after- 
wards. 

Straight  Pipes  9 to  12  in.  in  diameter  inclusive 
■ — 50  within  14  days,  and  50  per  week  after- 
wards. 

Branch  Pipes,  and  other  irregular  or  special 
castings,  2 to  8 in.  in  diameter  inclusive  — 10 
within  14  days. 

Branch  Pipes,  and  other  irregular  or  special 
castings,  9 to  12  in.  in  diameter  inclusive — 10 
within  14  days. 

{13.)  Should  the  contractor  fail  to  deliver  the 
pipes,  irregulars,  or  special  castings  as  required, 
the  Local  Authority  shall  have  power  to  deter- 
mine or  cancel  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the 
contract,  or  to  order  elsewhere  any  goods  not 
supplied,  and  the  difference  in  cost  between  the 
goods  so  supplied  and  the  contract  price  may  be 


charged  to  the  contractor,  or  deducted  from  any 
amount  due  or  to  become  due  to  him  under  the 
contract. 

(14.}  The  pipes  and  all  other  castings  are  to  be 

delivered  to  the station  of  the 

Railway  Company  when  delivered  by  rail,  or  at 
the  waterworks  yard  when  delivered  by  road 
or  canal,  free  of  charge  to  the  Local  Authority, 
and  the  said  Authority  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  weigh  all  pipes  and  castings  on  their  own 
weighing  machines,  and  to  pay  for  same  according 
to  such  weights. 

{15.)  Should  any  dispute  or  diflerence  of  opinion 
arise  as  to  the  meaning  or  intention  of  this  specifi- 
cation or  of  the  contract,  the  interpretation  of  the 
same  by  the  clerk  to  the  Local  Authority  or  other 
person  to  be  agreed  upon  before  entering  on  this 
contract,  shall  be  binding  and  conclusive  on  both 
parties  in  the  matters  to  which  such  interpretations 
shall  refer. 

(16.)  The  Local  Authority  do  not  bind  them- 
selves to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender,  and 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  divide  and 
accept  part  or  parts  only  of  a lender. 

(17.)  The  contractor  must  enter  into  a bond 
for  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  contract  under  the 
penalty  of  100/.,  such  bond  and  agreement  con- 
taining the  written  terms  and  stipulations  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Authority  and  sealed 
by  the  said  Authority. 

(18.)  Payments  will  be  made  monthly  after  the 
next  succeeding  meeting  of  the  Authority  if 
accounts  are  sent  to  the  engineer  on  or  before  the 
day  of  any  month. 

(19.}  Tenders  are  to  be  made  on  the  annexed 
form,  four  prices  per  ton  to  be  given,  viz.  : — 

ra.  spigot  and 

(I.)  For  ordinary  cast-iron  pipes  j jjX'tnrned 

(.  and  bored. 

(2.1  For  irregular  castings. 

{3.)  For  all  other  special  castings. 

Form  of  Tender. 

Address 

Date 


To  the Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 


Gentlemen, 

I beg  to  tender  for  the  ioWomng pipes,  Irregulars 
and  other  Castuigs,  as  per  Specification,  for  twelve 
months  from  the  above  date. 


Ordinary  cast-iron  pipes  (spigot  and 

socket)  per  ton 

Ordinary  cast-iron  pipes  (half-turned 

and  bored)  per  ton  

Irregulars  as  under: — 

Taper  or  reducing  pipes  > 

Thimble  or  other  branches  

Saddle  branches  

Bends,  elbows,  and  cant  sockets... 

Thimbles  or  collars 

Clips  j'f’ 

Cap  ends  

Duckfoot  bends  

Flange  pieces  (various)  

Blank  flanges  


£ s.  d. 


ton 


Special  Castings  as  render  : — 
Hydrant  covers,  as  persample,  fitted ") 


Meter 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Stop-lap 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Valve 

do. 

do. 

do. 

- per  ton 

Air-valve 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Meter  caps,  do.  do.  | 

False  spindles  of  various  lengths  j 
Signed 


Address 

In  preparing  estimates  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed, careful  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  district  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  executed  ; 
and  the  correct  estimation  of  the  prices  requires 
considerable  experience  of  practical  work.  The 
following  statement  is  the  actual  cost  of  laying  a 
3-in.  main  along  a main  road,  giving  the  details 
and  prices  of  each  item.  All  estimates  should  be 
taken  out  in  a similar  manner. 

Distance  up  yds, — y in.  Main. 


No.  Hue 

39  3 in-  pipes  ....  2 i — 
i 5 l>y  3 id.  branch — i i 

1 3 in.  valve  ..  .. 

I Valve  cover. .. . 2 

— Coal — I 2 

- Cement  — i — 

- Hauling  2 

Wages  paid  for  labour. . . . 


H C.  s,  d. 

— at  per  ton...  jo  5 o 

14  at  lo/iipercwt.  o 13  loi 

— ,,  11  o 10  li 

7 ..  ..  o 5 8i 

— — I 16  1 

7 at  i6/ii  per  cwt.  092 

— at  12/-  „ 030 

2 at  2d.  per  lb.  . . o o 4 

— at  gd.  perewt.  .012 

— at  2/  „ .020 

— at  t/3  per  ton  ..026 

7 O O 
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OBITUARY. 

Mr.  John  F.\rrell. — Mr.  John  Farrell,  who  for 
many  years  was  the  secretary  of  Claridge's  Patent 
Asphalte  Company,  Limited,  of  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment, died  recently  at  his  residence,  Putney 
Park -avenue,  Putney,  aged  eighty  years.  Mr. 
R.  T.  Wilkinson  has  been  appointed  Mr.  Farrell's 
successor. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Alterations  to  St.  Matthias'  Church, 
Torquay. — St.  Matthias’  Church,  Torquay,  was  re- 
opened on  the  agthult.,  after  undergoing  consider- 
able alterations.  The  church  was  built  in  1858,  and 
consecrated  by  Bishop  Phillpotts  as  a chapel-of-ease 
to  St.  Mark’s,  Torwood.  It  has  been  twice  pre- 
viously enlarged,  the  last  occasion  (six  years  since) 
being  the  lengthening  of  the  chancel  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a reredos.  The  church  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Selwyn,  but  the  alterations  have  been  carried 
out  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A. 
The  present  alterations  include  the  lengthening  of 
the  nave,  rebuilding  the  nave  arcades,  building  the 
clearstory,  raising  the  aisle  walls,  and  putting  in  a 
new  pitch-pine  panelled  roof.  Tlie  latter  is  divided 
into  bays,  and  the  aisles  have  new  roofs  similarly 
treated.  The  west  end  of  the  nave  is  enclosed 
between  the  wide  responds  of  the  arcade  by  an  oak 
screen.  The  west  window  is  by  Messrs.  I’owell  & 
Sons,  of  London.  It  represents  the  Te  Deum.  The 
new  pulpit  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Biackler  & Sons, 
of  St.  Marychurch,  and  is  of  local  marble,  support- 
ing and  enclosing  panels  of  carved  figures  in 
alabaster.  The  carved  oak  screen  cannot  yet  be  put 
in  its  place.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of 
E.xeter.  The  floors  are  to  be  laid  in  mosaic  work 
by  the  firm  of  Mr.  Robert  Davison,  of  London,  and 
the  heating  arrangements  of  the  church  are  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  A Holloway,  of  Fleet-street. 
On  the  outside  of  the  church  the  buttresses  on  the 
west  front  are  extended,  and  this  space  has  been 
arched  and  groined  over,  which  forms  a narthex. 
The  contract  lor  the  alterations  has  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Bunning  & Son,  of  London.  The 
clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  H.  Cane. 

Building  Operations  in  Newcastle.  — 
According  to  the  Newcastle  Chronicle,  the  building 
trade  and  its  allied  industries  in  Newcastle  seem  at 
the  present  time  to  be  in  a brisk  condition,  thanks  to 
public  and  private  enterprise  ; and  it  is  estimated 
that  more  large  undertakings  are  now  in  progress 
than  have  ever  before  been  known  in  the  history  of 
the  city.  Many  works  are  at  present  under  way  at 
the  instance  of  the  Corporation.  One  of  these  is 
the  extension  of  the  City  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Cox- 
lodge.  The  extension  of  the  building  is  estimated  to 
cost  from  80,000/.  to  100,000/.  in  all,  and  the  founda- 
tions alone,  which  are  at  present  being  laid,  will  cost 
about  10,000/.  When  the  work  has  been  completed, 
one  portion  of  the  asylum  will  be  used  for  men 
alone,  and  the  other  for  women.  The  most  modern 
appliances  will  be  forthcoming,  and  the  building  will 
be  ultimately  lighted  throughout  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity. At  present  a large  number  of  men  are 
employed  in  preparing  the  foundations.  Another 
contemplated  Corporation  undertaking  is  the  forma- 
liort  of  deeper  water-berths  at  Newcastle  quay  in 
order  to  make  room  for  larger  steamers,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  quayside,  a work  that  is  to  cost 
about  25,000/.  It  is  to  be  done,  it  is  stated,  under 
Corporation  official  management,  and  not  to  be  let 
to  contractors.  The  removal  of  the  present  Gallow- 
gate  baths,  the  erection  of  new  baths  and  wash- 
houses now  in  course  of  building,  and  the  widening 
of  Gallowgate,  involve,  says  the  above  authority, 
one  of  the  most  costly  works  that  the  public  body 
have  undertaken,  and  which  is  destined  undoubtedly 
to  benefit  that  particular  portion  of  Newcastle  and 
the  upper  parts  of  the  city.  Besides  this  great 
work  in  Gallowgate,  and  to  some  extent  im- 
mediately connected  with  it,  is  the  contemplated 
improvement  in  the  Newcastle  tramway  lines 
and  the  adoption  of  the  cable  haulage  system. 
The  Corporation  has  also  on  its  programme  the 
erection  of  lodging-houses  for  single  men  and  of 
others  for  single  women.  One  of  the  smaller  works 
that  the  Council  have  sanctioned,  and  that  will  be 
carried  out,  consist  of  improvements  to  the  Town 
Hall,  at  a cost  of  from  1,000/.  to  2,000/.,  extensive 
alterations  and  additions  to  be  made  at  the  public 
baths  and  washhouses  in  the  New-road,  and  the 
macadamising  of  the  footpaths  from  the  Bull  Park 
Recreation  Ground,  North-road,  to  the  Blue  House 
near  the  Grand  Stand.  The  latter  work  has  been 
almost  completed.  Another  important  work  in 
hand  at  the  instance  of  the  authorities  is  the 
erection  of  a new  police  station  near  the  Baths  in 
the  Scotswood-road.  Many  new  religious  buildings 
are  provided  for  in  the  plans  at  present  in  the 
Corporation  offices.  The  Trinity  Presbyterians  have 
arranged  for  the  erection  of  a new  church  and 
-schools  in  Northumberland  - road.  The  West 
Clayton  - street  Congregationalists  have  secured 
land  for  a new  church  and  schools  in  West- 
morland-road.  To  these,  in  the  way  of  re- 
ligious building  enterprise,  may  be  added  the 
building  of  the  new  church  in  Cambridge-street, 
which  is  at  present  approaching  completion.  The 
Government  Department  have  become  pressing,  and 
the  members  of  the  Newcastle  School  Board  have  in 
consequence  decided  to  considerably  enlarge  the 
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Board  school  accommodation.  These  works  are 
being  supplemented  by  a remarkable  amount  of 
private  enterprise. 

John  Knox  Presbyterian  Church,  New- 
castle.— On  the  28th  ult. , the  foundation-stone  was 
laid  of  the  new  John  Knox  Presbyterian  Church, 
Elswick-road.  Newcastle.  The  plan  of  the  new 
church  is  of  a horse-shoe  shape.  The  congregation 
enter  through  a covered  porch,  an  enclosed  vesti- 
bule, into  a corridor  leading  right  and  left  round  the 
curved  end  and  the  sides  of  the  church.  From  this 
corridor  there  are  si.x  doors  leading  to  the  aisles, 
communicating  direct  with  the  seating.  Above  the 
surrounding  corridor,  and  projecting  a very  little 
way  over  the  ground-floor  seating,  is  designed  the 
gallery.  The  floor  slopes  gently  towards  the  pulpit. 
The  staircases  to  the  gallery  go  right  and  left  from 
the  main  entrance  vestibule,  and  ladies'  and  gentle- 
men’s cloakrooms  are  also  provided  at  each  side  of 
the  vestibule.  Behind  the  pulpit  is  a recess  for  the 
organ,  with  a similar  recess  at  the  opposite  end. 
The  church  is  roofed  in  one  span  of  58  It.  In  close 
proximity  are  designed  the  minister's  vestry,  sessions 
vestry,  assembly  ball,  58  ft.  by  39  ft.,  with  a gallery 
at  one  end,  and  six  class-rooms  divided  by  movable 
partitions.  On  the  upper  floor  is  a second  hall, 
38  ft.  by  17  ft. , and  on  the  ground-floor  a third  room, 
28  ft.  by  17  ft.,  a library,  ladies'  sewing-room,  tea 
kitchen ; and,  underneath  the  large  haU,  owing 
to  the  steep  fall  of  the  ground,  there  is  designed 
a gj’mnasium.  A caretaker's  house  is  also  pro- 
vided. separate  entrance  is  arranged  to  all 
these  rooms  from  Elswick-road  and  Beech 
Grove,  with  interior  communication  throughout. 

A square  tower  is  situated  at  the  main  corner, 
next  Elswick-road,  rising  to  a height  of  70  ft. 
The  building  is  constructed  of  stone  from  the 
Prudham  quarries.  The  interior  will  be  finished  in 
plaster,  with  ornamental  pilasters,  cornices,  and 
coved  ceiling.  The  woodwork  will  be  yellow 
pine.  The  building  is  ventilated  by  mechanical 
means.  It  is  intended  to  illuminate  the  church 
by  the  electric  light.  The  amount  of  the 
contract  for  the  several  buildings  is  about  8.000/. 
The  portion  of  the  work  already  executed,  com- 
prising the  halls,  class-rooms,  vestries,  &c.,  has 
been  erected  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Mauchlen,  contractor, 
Newcastle  : and  the  church,  cloak-rooms,  and  tower 
are  now  being  built  by  Mr.  Alexander  Pringle,  con- 
tractor. Gateshead.  The  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr. 
Nicholson,  and  the  whole  of  the  buildings  have 
been  designed  by  Mr.  \V.  Lister  Newcombe, 
architect,  of  Piigrim-slreet,  Newcastle. 

Proposed  Shelter  for  Leith  Casual  Dock 
Labourers. — Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Peter  Whyte,  superintendent  to  the  Leith  Dock 
Commission,  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  casual 
dock  labourers'  shelter  at  Constitution-place,  Leith, 
and  for  the  erection  of  offices  for  the  use  of  the 
company  porters  and  stevedores  in  connexion 
therewith,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be 
proceeded  with  shortly.  The  offices  and  shelter  are 
being  erected  with  the  object  of  concentrating  the 
dock  labour  of  the  port  in  one  locality. 

Lych  Gate,  Bishops  Castle",  Salop. — A 
lych  gate  in  Early  English  style  was  recently 
dedicated  at  Bishop's  Castle.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Lloyd  Oswall,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  contractor 
Mr.  R.  Bridgeman,  of  Lichfield.  The  structure, 
the  wooden  portion  of  which  is  composed  of  teak 
wood,  carved  with  oak  foliage,  grapes,  and  emblems, 
is  laid  on  moulded  plinths  of  red  Runcorn  stone. 

Memorial  Halu  South  Queensferry.— On 
the  30th  ult.,  in  the  burgh  of  South  Qusensferry, 
Lord  Rosebery  handed  over  to  the  Town  Council  a 
permanent  memorial  to  his  late  wife  in  the  form  of 
a hall  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  burgh. 
The  exterior  architectural  treatment  of  the  building 
is  of  the  seventeenth-century  Scottish  style.  The 
entrance-porch  is  semi-circular,  and  is  decorated 
with  rectangular  pilasters.  F.ntering  by  the  front 
lobby,  the  first  door  to  the  right  is  the  Council 
Chamber,  which  has  been  renovated,  and  incor- 
piorated  m the  new  building.  Rooms  for  reading, 
and  for  dominoes,  chess,  &c  , are  provided,  and 
opposite  is  the  entrance  to  the  library,  where  the 
books  are  given  out  for  use.  The  hall  proper  is 
capable  of  seating  four  or  five  hundred  persons.  At 
one  end  is  a stage,  painted  and  decorated  in  terra- 
cotta colour.  Adjoining,  and  on  the  stage-level,  are 
two  ante-rooms,  connected  by  a passage,  and  com- 
municating \vi!h  the  outside.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  hall  there  is  a small  gallery,  capable  of  seating 
about  fifty  pjersons.  The  ceiling  is  formed  of  three 
elliptic  arches,  supported  by  pilasters.  On  a level 
with  the  entrance  to  the  gallery  of  the  hall  is  a 
billiard-room,  with  card-room  adjoining.  The  care- 
taker's rooms,  cloak-rooms,  lavatories,  and  heating- 
chamber  are  situated  on  the  ground-floor.  The 
architects  of  the  hall  were  Messrs.  Sydney,  Mitchell, 
& Wilson,  Edinburgh,  and  the  work  has  been 
carried  through  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
William  Campbell,  Lord  Rosebery's  clerk  of 
works. 

Workshops.  Ackworth  School,  near 
Pontefract,  Yorks. — To  meet  modern  require- 
ments in  the  way  of  technical  instruction  new 
workshops  have  recently  been  added  to  the  block 
of  buildings  known  as  the  Society  of  Friends’  School 
at  Ackwonh.  The  school  was  founded  in  1778  by 
Dr.  Fothergill,  a well-known  London  physician, 
who,  with  other  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 


purchased  the  estate  and  the  buildings,  which  had 
been  erected  in  1759  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
foundling  hospital.  As  a hospital,  the  career  of  the 
institution  was  short-lived,  and  upon  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Government  grant  in  1773  it  had  to  be  , 
closed.  The  plan  of  the  school  consists  of  a centre 
and  two  wings,  connected  by  means  of  quadrant 
colonnades.  It  is  said  that  the  central  block  was 
planned  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Lee,  D.D.,  Vicar  of 
Ackworth,  who  had  Sir  Rowland  Winn  as  his 
colleague,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  detail  of  the 
building  that  assistance  must  have  been  given  by  an 
architect  conversant  with  the  characteristics  of  Italian 
architecture.  John  Smeaton.  the  celebrated  engineer  1 
of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  is  credited  with  the 
original  arrangements  for  the  water  supply.  In 
designing  the  new  anne.xe  for  technical  purposes, 
care  has  been  taken  that  it  should  harmonise  as  far 
as  possible  with  the  old  Georgian  buildings.  It  is  a 
one-storied  building,  60  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  one 
half  of  it  arranged  as  a class-room  with  working- 
bench  space  for  twenty  students,  and  the  remaining 
half  fitted  up  with  benches  and  lathes  for  leisure 
hour  pursuits.  A short  corridor  connects  this  latter  j 
room  with  the  gymnasium.  In  height  the  rooms  ] 
are  13  ft.  6 in.  to  the  plate,  and  16  ft.  6 in.  to  the 
ceiling.  The  walls  are  faced  with  stone  from  the  ' 
Ackworth  Moor  Top  quarries,  and  lined  inside  with  I 
brick,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  green  Tilberth-  I 
waile  slates.  The  floors  are  laid  with  substantial ' 
floor-boards  on  a concrete  bed.  In  addition  to  the  ' 
window-lighting,  additional  illumination  is  provided 
by  means  of  north  roof  lights.  The  rooms  are 
heated  by  low-pressure  hot-water  piping.  The  new 
extension,  which  was  opened  on  the  22nd  ult. 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Pumphrey.  of  Newcastle,  the 
Chairman  of  the  School  Building  Committee,  has 
been  erected  by  Mr.  John  Simpson,  of  •‘\ckworth, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  William  H.  Thorp,  architect,  of  Leeds. 

House,  Cumberla.xd  and  Westmoreland 
Asylum.  — A bouse  for  private  patients  is  about  to  be 
commenced  at  Garlands,  Carlisle.  This  is  part  of  a 
scheme  for  providing  accommodation  for  paying- 
patients.  consisting  of  a central  main  administrative 
building  and  a series  of  houses  on  either  side.  An 
excellent  site  has  been  chosen  in  the  asylum  grounds. 
The  designs  are  being  prepared  by  the  County 
Architect,  Mr.  Geo.  Dale  Oliver,  of  Carlisle. 

New  Schools,  Wigan.  — On  the  28th 
ult.,  the  new  Church  Schools,  which  have 
been  built  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrews,  Wigan, 
were  opened.  The  schools  have  accommodation 
for  about  5C0.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  C.  B.  Holmes,  of  Wigan,  at  a cost  of  about 
2,800/.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Heaton  & Ralph. 
Wigan. 


S ANITA R y AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Bridge,  Broomhill,  N.B.— On  the  27th  ult.  the  ' 
Broomhill  Bridge,  which  has  been  in  course  of  erec- 
tion for  about  a year,  was  opened  by  the  Countess 
of  Seafield.  The  new  bridge  is  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  one,  which  has  been  considered  unsafe.  It  is 
one  of  the  longest  on  the  Spey,  having  a length  of ' 
450  ft.  It  consists  of  fifteen  spans,  varying  in  width  | 
from  23  to  33  ft.  each.  Piles  have  been  driven  about 
20  ft.  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  bridge  itself  1 
is  built  of  creosoted  red  wood  with  double  canti- 
levers. and  has  ornamental  stone  towers  at  each  end. 
It  has  a clear  width  of  14  ft.  between  the  parapets.  , 
and  has  cost  about  1,700/.  The  contractor  was  ' 
Mr.  Charles  Mackay,  Inverness,  and  the  architect 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  road  surveyor,  Kingussie. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION.' 

Window,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. —A 
painted  window  has  been  placed  in  Jesus  College  , 
chapel,  Cambridge,  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  G.  S.  O. 
Morris,  formerly  scholar  of  the  college.  The  window  \ 
is  one  of  three  lights,  on  which  are  representerl  figures 
of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
The  principal  portion  of  the  colour  is  found  in  the  , 
draperies  of  the  figures,  the  accessory  ornament  ' 
being  painted  on  white.  The  style  chosen  is  that  of  ' 
the  earlier  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  I 
interstices  at  the  top  of  the  window  are  scrolls  bear-  ' 
ing  the  words  "Fides,"  Metoria,"  Spes,"  with  I 
emblems.  The  window  was  designed  and  drawn  by  ' 
Mr.  N.  H.  Westlake.  F.SA.,  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Lavers  & Westlake  (London). 

Sculptured  Panels.  Blackburn  Free 
LibR-VRy. — A sculptured  panel  on  the  north-western 
fa9ade  of  the  Blackburn  Free  Library  and  Art 
Gallery  was  recently  unveiled,  the  work  having  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Seale,  sculptor,  of  284, 
Coldharbour  - lane,  Brixton.  The  sculptor  has 
followed  the  same  idea  as  that  expressed  in  the 
central  panel  over  the  entrance  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  figures,  but  the  new  work  is  illustrative  of 
modem  times  instead  of  ancient  history  and 
philosophy.  Nine  figures  are  grouped  upon  the 
panel  in  the  following  order: — Macaulay  (history), 
Thackeray  and  Dickens  (fiction).  Browning  and 
Tennyson  (poetry),  Ruskin  and  Carlyle  (criticism), 
and  Owen  and  Darwin  (science).  Symbolical 
objects  are  carved  in  relief,  the  Temple  of  the  Muse 
forming  the  background  of  the  poets,  and  other 
symbols  are  introduced  to  give  expression  to  the 
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different  characters.  This  is  the  eighth  panel  upon 
the  building,  and  the  work  was  begun  by  the 
sculptor  in  1874. 

Memorial-Tablet,  Exeter  Cathedral.— A 
tablet  has  been  erected  in  the  south  aisle  of  Exeter 
Cathedral  in  memory  of  the  late  Major-General 
Fremantle.  The  tablet  is  of  white  statuary  marblf, 
and  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons, 
F.xeter. 

Windows,  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  .Armagh. 
— Two  stained-glass  windows  have  just  been  com- 
pleted in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Armagh.  The 
windows  occupy  a position  on  the  west  side  of  the 
sanctuary,  above  the  Lady's  Chapel.  Each  of  the 
windows  consists  of  three  lights,  surmounted  with 
trefoiled  tracery.  In  the  first  window  are  the  figures 
of  St.  Joseph,  St.  Malachy,  and  St.  Benignus,  and 
underneath  these  is  a representation  of  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  On  the  second  window  is 
given  a representation  of  the  three  saints,  St. 
Theresa,  St.  Brigid,  and  St.  Dympna.  The 
windows  are  from  the  studios  of  Messrs.  Mayer 
& Co. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

Fr.\nce. — The  distribution  of  awards  in  the 
competition  opened  this  year  by  the  “ Soci^t^ 
Nationale  des  Architectes  Franfais,"  took  place  last 
week  : the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  M.  Ferdinand 

Perrin,  the  second  to  M.  Fernand  Lorraine. 

The  Municipal  Council  at  Paris  has  voted  a credit 
of  283,000  fr.  for  the  continuation  of  the  works 
of  the  new  Mairie  of  the  Xth  Arrondisse- 
ment.  in  regard  to  which  a a report  has  been 
issued  giving  the  highest  credit  to  the  architect, 
M.  kouyer,  for  the  design  of  the  building,  which 
it  is  considered  will  a great  addition  to 

Parisian  architecture. A monument  to  L^on 

Cladel,  the  author,  has  been  commissioned  from 
M.  Auguste  Rodin,  to  be  erected  in  Pdre  la  Chaise. 
The  same  sculptor  is  to  carry  out  the  monument 
which  the  Municipality  of  Calais  intend  to  erect  to 
the  memory  of  the  “ Bourgeois  de  Calais."  The 
monument  will  be  erected  on  the  “Place  des 
Postes,”  and  is  e.xpected  to  be  inaugurated  in  June 

next. It  is  announced  that  the  celebrated  ruins 

of  the  Abbey  of  Jumi^ges  are  to  be  sold.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  State  should  not  think  it  worth 
, while  to  acquire  the  remains  of  this  .Abbey,  so  rich 
in  historic  associations,  and  the  preservation  of 
which  would  be  a matter  of  real  interest  to  artists 

and  archreologists. The  new  ceiling  decoration 

of  the  ThifAtre  de  Moulins,  apaintingby  M.Auguste 
•Sauroy,  has  just  been  inaugurated.  The  subject 
is  the  apotheosis  of  Theodore  de  Banville, 
who-se  principal  works  are  symbolised  by  the 
personages  grouped  around  the  bust  of  the 
poet,  while  a figure  representing  his  native  town 

crowns  him  with  laurels. It  is  announced  that  a 

local  narrow  gauge  railway  is  to  be  shortly  estab- 
lished in  the  departments  of  Oise  and  Somme, 

between  Bussy  and  Frebeu In  order  to  satisfy 

the  demand  made  to  it  by  M.  Daumet,  in  the  name 
of  the  Soci^l^  Centrale  des  Architectes,  the  President 
of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  the  Seine  has 
decreed  that  in  future  the  qualification  of  architect 
should  not  be  given  to  any  bankrupt,  in  a legal 
declaration  of  insolvency.  This  decision  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  an  architect  is  a member  of  a 
liberal  and  artistic  profession,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  commercial  speculations,  and  that  tlierefore 

qmi  bankrupt,  he  is  not  an  architect. M. 

Adh(?mar  Leclere,  the  French  resident  in  Cambodia, 
has  discovered  at  Kampong-Thom  the  ruins  of 
thirteen  brick  towers,  formerly  dedicated  to 
Brahminical  divinilies,  as  well  as  of  an  elevated  road 
from  these  towers  to  Angkor-Thom,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Cambodia. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

New  Underground  Convenience  in  High- 
street,  IsliNGTo.s. — The  convenience,  which  is 
constructed  under  the  carriage-way  of  High-slreet, 
comprises  entrance  and  exit  staircases  enclosed  by 
wrought-iron  railings,  six  water-closets,  twelve  urinals, 
lavatory  with  three  basins,  attendant's-room,  and 
two  store-rooms.  The  roof  is  formed  of  pavement- 
lights  supported  on  steel-joists,  and  is  laid  out  as  a 
refuge.  The  brickwork  has  been  built  in  Portland 
cement.  The  interior  is  faced  with  white-glazed 
bricks,  with  a plinth  and  dado  of  blue-glazed 
bricks,  the  whole  being  laid  with  very  fine  joints. 
A horizontal  damp-course  has  been  laid  in  all  walls 
at  the  floor  level,  the  back  of  the  exterior  walls  has 
been  twice  coated  with  a boiling  mixture  of  tar  and 
; pitch,  and  a backing  of  dry  rubble  has  been  put 
I round  the  walls  and  drains  formed  of  channel-pipes, 

I laid  so  as  to  discharge  subsoil  water  through  weep- 
1 holes  in  the  exterior  walls  into  gullies  inside  the 
: convenience.  The  drains  are  formed  of  glazed 
1 stoneware  socketed  pipes  jointed  with  cement,  and 
j areventilated  into  brick  chambers  in  the  carriage-way, 

I the  chambers  also  acting  as  surface-water  gullies. 
Doulton's  “ Simplicitas " water-closets  have  been 
used,  and  are  flushed  by  the  “Paisley"  cisterns, 
each  nf  three  gallons  capacity.  The  basins  are 
fixed  by  bolts  embedded  in  concrete,  so  that  a basin 
t can  be  replaced  without  disturbing  the  tiling  of  the 
i floor,  by  simply  taking  off  the  nuts  and  placing 
another  basin  over  the  bolts,  which  remain  fixed 
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permanently  in  the  concrete,  and  replacing  the  nuts. 
Messrs.  Charles  Smith  & Sons'  indicator  locks  have  I 
been  P.xed  on  the  doors  of  the  water-closets.  The 
urinals  have  semi-circular  backs  of  while  glazed  ware 
with  screens  and  backs  of  Rouge  Royal  marble.  The 
only  special  feature  in  the  construction  is  a movable 
slab  in  the  back,  which  makes  the  pipe  to  each 
urinal  accessible  without  the  removal  of  the  whole 
of  the  marble  back.  The  lavatory  is  furnished  with 
Doulton's  pedestal  basins  of  the  tip-up  kind.  All 
the  frames  of  the  doors  and  partitions  have  been  set 
on  chamfered  bases  of  York  stone  3 in.  above  the 
level  of  the  Hoor,  in  order  to  prevent  their  lower 
parts  being  injured  by  water  splashed  from  the 
hose.  The  floors  are  laid  with  vitreous  tiles.  Cast- 
iron  gratings  and  a central  lamp-column  on  the 
retuge  have  been  provided  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
convenience.  Gas-jets,  fixed  over  the  doors  of  the 
water-closets,  will  light  the  convenience  at  night ; 
and  the  products  of  combustion  will  be  collected  by 
hoods  placed  above  the  jets,  and  conveyed  by  tubes 
discharging  under  the  ventilating  gratings  on  the 
refuge.  Ine  work  throughout  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  J.  Patten  Barber,  M.  Inst.C.E.,  Chief  Surveyor 
to  the  Vestry,  and  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Doulton 
& Co.,  sanitary  engineers,  London,  Paisley,  and 
Paris  ; the  cost  amounting  to  1,510/. 

Dissolution  of  Partner.ship. — We  are  in- 
formed by  Messrs.  Mainzer  & Farrar  (late  Mainzer 
& Kempthorne),  casement-makers,  &c.,  of  Berners- 
street,  Oxford-street,  that  having  dissolved  partner- 
ship by  mutual  consent,  Mr.  W.  Mainzer  will 
continue  the  mosaic  and  parquetry  department,  and 
Mr.  E.  Farrar  will  continue  the  casement  and  lead- 
1 gilt  department,  at  69  Berners-street,  W’. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects  and  the 
Corporation. — The  Council  of  the  Glasgow  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  have  presented  a memorial  to  the 
Corporation  regaiding  the  designing  of  public 
buildings  in  the  city.  In  the  memorial  it  is  set 
forth  that  in  the  case  of  the  Municipal  Offices  in 
George-square,  and  that  of  the  Art  Galleries  in 
course  of  erection  by  the  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Art  and  Music  in  Glasgow,  a desire  was 
shown,  and  some  consideration  given,  to  secure  that 
the  designs  should  be  worthy  of  the  important 
purpose  that  each  of  those  buildings  was  to  serve. 
With  buildings  of  secondary,  but  still  of  great 
importance,  no  corresponding  effort  is  made.  The 
Council  of  the  Institute  submit  that  the  design  and 
arrangement  of  such  buildings  are,  as  much  as  those 
of  the  larger  edifices,  worthy  of  every  attention  and 
care  that  can  be  bestowed  on  them.  The  Council 
of  the  Institute  are  of  opinion  that  the  designing  of 
important  public  buildings  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
done  by  the  department  of  the  Master  of  Works, 
or  of  the  City  Engineer,  and  still  less  when 
the  head  of  that  department  is  an  engineer  than 
when  he  is  an  ai'chitect.  The  duties  of  the  office 
include,  among  others,  the  charge  of  the  Mblic 
streets,  and  the  design  and  .superintendence  of 
numerous  and  important  works  of  engineering,  as 
well  as  assisting  and  advising  the  committees  of  the 
Town  Council  in  connexion  with  health,  gas,  water, 
paving,  sewerage.  City  Improvement  Trust,  railway 
and  subway  operations,  and  many  other  works,  and 
it  is  evident  that  in  a city  of  such  magnitude  as 
Glasgow  these  duties  must  be  of  a very  onerous 
nature.  To  relegate  the  designing  of  important 
works  of  architecture  to  the  assistants  of  a gentle- 
man who  is  responsible  for  the  efficient  discharge  of 
such  duties  as  the  foregoing,  and  who  is  himself  not 
an  architect,  seems  to  the  Council  to  indicate  a want 
of  appreciation  of  the  position  which  architecture 
should  occupy  iu  an  important  city.  Not  only 
within  the  membership  of  the  Glasgow  Institute, 
but  also  outside  it,  among  architects  of  the  city  and 
others,  there  is  a large  fund  of  architectural  ability 
and  experience.  The  Council  of  the  Institute 
respectfully  ask  the  Town  Council  to  consider  bow 
far  this  ability  should  be  madeavailable  on  behalf  of 
the  community  under  their  charge.  In  conclusion, 
the  Council  of  the  Institute  desire  to  say  that  the3' 
are  not  impelled  by  any  merely  selfish  or  narrow 
motive,  but  that  they  ask  for  the  consideration  of  a 
question  of  public  policy  on  which  they  believe 
themselves  to  be  entitled  to  express  an  opinion. 

Reredos,  Corfe  Church,  .Somerset.siiire. — 
The  additions  to  the  reredos  in  Corfe  Church,  which 
have  been  erected  by  Mr.  F.  W.  N'ewton,  J.P., 
D.L.,  of  Barton  Grange,  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Newton,  were  dedicated  on  the  30th  ull.  The 
additions  consist  of  two  wings  filling  up  the  spaces 
between  the  centre  piece  and  the  north  and  south 
walls  of  the  chancel.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Giles,  carver,  of  Wellington,  from 
the  designs  of  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  Houghton 
Spencer. 

Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries.  — On 
the  27th  ult.  a meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of 
Antiquaries  was  held  in  the  Castle.  Dr.  Embleton 
read  a paper  entitled  " Notes  on  the  Quig’s  Burial- 
place,  Percy-street,  Newcastle.”  He  stated  that  on 
August  23  he  witnessed  the  excavations  going  on 
at  the  site  of  the  once  famous  Bruce  Academy,  in 
Percy-street,  where  the  burial-ground  had  been. 
With  respect  to  the  head-stones,  some  of  them  had 
previously  been  removed  from  the  ground  and 
placed  against  the  walls,  and  later  on  they  were 
removed,  and  some  of  them  deposited  in  by  no 
means  suitable  places.  One  was  said  to  be  in  the 
Unitarian  Church,  New  Bridge-street,  Newcastle, 
and  another  was  in  the  Castle.  A piece  of  marble 


engraved  with  a crest  was  discovered  during  the 
excavation.  Mr.  Maberly  Philips  said  he  believed 
that  the  date  of  the  first  interment  at  the  Quig's 
burial  ground  was  in  1683.  The  stone  in  the 
Unitarian  Church  had  never  come  from  the  Quig’s 
burial-ground,  and  the  reader  of  the  paper  was  in 
error  there.  The  stone  was  that  of  William  Durant. 
It  was  found  in  Anderson-place,  where  Durant  was 
buried,  and  he  believed  it  was  given  by  the  historian 
Brand  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  when  the  Unitarian 
chapel  was  in  Hanover-square,  and  when  the  com- 
munity removed  to  New  Bridge-street  the  stone  was 
taken  there.  Tha  Rev.  Alfred  Boot,  vicar  of  St. 
John's,  Darlington,  read  a paper  on  ” Northern 
Monasticism."  Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to 
the  readers  of  the  papers. 


LEGAL. 

WHAT  IS  A NEW  ROAD? 
important  point  under  the  I'UBLIC  health 
ACT. 

The  case  of  the  Bromley  Local  Board  v.  Lansbury 
and  another  came,  on  the  qtb  inst.,  before  a 
Divisional  Court  of  (Queen’s  Bench,  consisting  of 
Justices  Grantham  and  Lawrance,  it  being  the 
appeal  of  the  Board  from  the  decision  of  Judge 
Emden,  of  the  Bromley  County  Court. 

The  action  was  brought  in  the  Court  below  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  42/.  103.  sd.  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  respect  of  two  houses 
in  New  Homesdale-road,  Bromley,  upon  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Lansbury,  such  amount  being  an 
apportionment  of  the  cost  of  making  up  the  road. 
It  appeared  that  the  Homesdale-road  was  laid  out 
in  1878,  and  in  1884,  buildings  having  been  erected 
on  both  sides  of  the  road,  Lansbury,  who  was 
one  of  the  frontagers,  and  the  Local  Board  came 
to  an  arrangement  that  the  new  road  should  be 
made  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board's  Surveyor, 
and  should  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  frontagers  for 
six  months,  and  that  the  Board  should  then  adopt 
the  road.  The  Board,  however,  did  not,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  six  months,  give  the  notice  of 
adoption  under  Section  152  of  the  Act.  Subse- 
quently the  toad  falling  into  disrepair,  the  Board  in 
1888  serveil  Lansbury  and  the  other  frontagers  with 
a notice,  under  Section  150  of  the  Act,  to  make-up 
the  road.  As  this  notice  was  not  complied  with,  the 
Board  e.xecuted  the  necessary  works,  and  ultimately 
commenced  the  action  to  recover  the  expenses. 
The  Board's  contention  was  that  the  case  came 
within  Section  152  of  the  Act,  and  therefore  it  had 
no  power  in  1884  to  lake  over  the  road,  because  the 
requirements  of  that  section  as  to  metalling,  chan- 
nelling, sewering,  gravelling,  &c.,  bad  not  been 
complied  with. 

The  defendants  contended  that  the  case  came 
within  Section  146  of  the  Act,  which  gives  tlie 
Local  .•\.uthority  power  to  agree  to  the  making  of  a 
new  road  without  requiring  any  of  the  particular 
things  specified  in  Section  150  to  be  done.  The 
learned  County  Court  Judge  held  that  the  Board  was 
bound  by  the  arrangement  come  to  in  1884,  and 
gave  judgment  for  the  defendants,  and  against  that 
decision  the  Board  appealed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
Mr.  Justice  Grantham,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  say,  and  he  was  not 
able  to  say,  whether  or  not  he  would -have  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  the  County  Court  Judge  if 
he  had  tried  the  case  ; hut  when  the  agreement  was 
looked  at,  and  also  the  minutes  of  the  Board  and 
the  reply  sent  to  Lansbiiry's  application,  it  was  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  the  Board  had  treated  the 
road  as  a new  road  under  Section  146,  and  that  it 
was  to  their  interest  so  to  treat  it.  He  could  not 
interfere  with  the  finding  and  send  the  case  back  for 
re-trial,  and  therefore  the  appeal  would  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  having  concurred,  the 
appeal  was  .accordingly  dismissed  with  costs. 

Leave  to  appeal  was  refused. 

Mr.  Clarke  Williams  appeared  as  counsel  for  the 
appellants:  And  Mr.  'William  Grah-am  for  the 
defendants. 


ACTION  IN  RESPECT  OF  A BUILDING 
CONTRACT. 

The  case  of  Dearing  & Sons  v,  Richards  came 
before  Lords  Justices  Lindley  and  A.  L.  .Smith,  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  on  Tuesday  last. 

Mr.  Willes  Chitty  said  this  was  an  appeal  by  the 
defendants  against  an  order  of  Mr.  Justice  Day.  by 
which  be  reversed  the  order  of  the  Master  and 
refused  leave  to  defend.  The  action  was  brought 
by  Messrs.  Dearing  & Sons,  building  contractors, 
against  Mr.  Thomas  Richards,  Mr.  Barlow,  and 
others,  in  respect  of  a building  contract,  and  the 
claim  was  for  915/..  balance  of  1,294/.,  alleged  to 
be  due  in  respect  of  the  contract,  which  was  dated 
March  3,  1893.  The  statement  of  claim  set  out  that 
the  certificate  of  two  architects  was  to  be  obtained 
before  payments  on  the  contracts  were  made  to  the 
contractors.  Messrs.  Bruton  & Niblett  were  the 
two  architects  in  question.  During  the  carrying 
out  of  the  work  a good  deal  of  dispute  took  place 
between  some  of  the  parties  and  Mr.  Niblett.  On 
June  16,  1894,  Mr.  Niblett  wrote  out  what  he  called 
a certificate  for  1,341/.  as  due.  This  was  admit- 
tedly a mistake  for  1,248/.  He  called  that  “ Instal- 
ment No.  12,"  and  a final  certificate. 


Lord  Justice  Smith  : Can  one  architect  give  a 
certificate? 

Mr.  Willes  Chitty ; No,  certainly  not.  Con- 
tinuing, counsel  said  after  that  Mr.  Bruton  wrote 
that  tbere  was  a balance  of  915/.  due.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  this  second  certificate  was  not  written 
on  the  contract  until  one  day  before  the  writ  was 
issued. 

Lord  Justice  Lindley  asked  Mr.  Boxall  what  the 
plaintiffs  had  to  say  to  this. 

Mr.  Boxall  contended  that  the  final  certificate  by 
one  of  the  architects  was  enough. 

Lord  Justice  Smith  : How  do  you  say  you  have 
got  the  certificate  of  the  two  ? 

Lord  Justice  Lindley  ; You  cannot  say  this  is  an 
undefended  action.  1 think  the  Master  was  right. 

.“^ppe.al  allowed,  costs  to  follow  the  event. 


INJUNCTION  AGAINST  THE  WINDSOR 
CONSERVATIVE  CLUB. 

In  the  Chancery  Division  on  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Justice  Chitty  had  before  him  the  case  of  Kearley  v. 
the  Windsor  and  Distiict  Conservative  Club.  It 
was  a motion  by  Mr.  Levett,  Q.C.,  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiffs,  Kearley  & Tonge,  wholesale  provision 
merchants,  in  the  City,  to  restrain  the  defendants 
from  committing  a trespass  upon  land  included  in 
the  plaintiffs'  site  under  a deed  dated  November  25, 
i88t,  whereby  the  premises  known  as  97,  Peascod- 
street.  New  Windsor,  were  demised  to  the  plaintiffs' 
predecessors  in  title  for  a term  of  twenty-one  years. 
The  trespass  alleged  was  the  building,  or  attempting 
to  build,  on  the  premises  and  on  the  site  of  the  old 
boundary-wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  premises,  a 
structure  which  would  darken  the  ancient  lights  of 
the  plaintiffs’  premise?. 

After  hearing  Mr.  Fardell  for  the  defendants,  who 
submitted  there  was  no  case  for  an  injunction. 

His  lordship  granted  the  injunction  restraining 
defendant  from  erecting  on  the  site  of  the  old 
boundary  wall,  or  on  the  site  of  the  yard  on  the 
west  side,  any  wall  or  other  structure  which  would 
obstruct  the  ancient  lights  of  the  plaintiffs'  premises 
as  they  were  enjoyed  previously  to  the  taking-down 
of  the  old  boundary-wall.  Costs  would  be  costs  in 
the  action. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  December  7. 

Architectural  Asseciation. — Mr.  E.  O.  Sachs  on  “The 
Modern  Theatre  of  the  Continent."  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  oj  Junior  Engineers.~'^t.  W.  Mallock  on 
“ Waterworks  and  Appliances.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  Dece.mher  8. 

London  and  Prorincial  Builders'  Formen's  Associution 
{Memorial  Hall,  Farrin^do^-road,  F..C.). — Half-yearly 
Meeting.  7.30  p.m. 

Queen's  College,  Cork. — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  the  “ History 
of  Architecture.”  HI.  3 p.m. 

Su.vDAV,  Dece.mher  9. 

South-place  Institute.  — Mr.  W.  Williams  on  “The 
Mason's  An.”  4 p.m. 

Sunday  Lecture  .'\ociety. — Mr.  E.  Neville-Rolfe  on 
“ The  Buried  Cities  of  Cainpania.”  4 p.m. 

Mon-day,  December  10. 

Surveyors'  Institution.  ~(\')  Mr.  William  Sturge  on 
“ The  Burdens  on  Real  Property  and  Land  ” : {2)  Discus- 
-sion  on  that  Paper  and  on  the  Paper  read  at  the  Last  Meet- 
ing Ijy  Mr.  A.  Dudley  Clarke,  entitled  “ The  Incidence  of 
Taxation  on  Land."  8 p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association  {Carpenters'  Hall). — 
Paper  by  Mr.  T.  Simpson.  7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures). — Professor  Vivian  i3. 
Lewes  on  “Modern  Developments  in  Explosives."  Ill, 
8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  ii. 

Institution  0/  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  Edw.  B.  W.ain  on 
“ Colliery  Surface-Works."  8 p.m. 

University  E.rtension  Society  {Chelsea  Town  Hall). — 
Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell  on  “ English  Architecture.”  X. 
3 P-m. 

Wednesday,  December  17. 

Sanitary  Institute.— Dr.  G.  Blundell  LoiigstafT,  M.A., 
Chairman  of  the  Building  .Act  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council,  to  open  a discussion  on  “The  Sanitari- 
Aspects  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894.”  8 p.m. 

St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society.— \ meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Chapter  House,  St.  Paul's,  when  objects  of 
Ecclesiological  interest  will  be  e.xhibiled  and  described. 
7.30  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  H.  Barnes 
on  ” The  Economics  of  Architecture."  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  December  13. 

Society  ej  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.  — ft)  Annual 
General  Meeting.  Reception  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  and  Election  of  Council  ar.d  Officers  for  the  Year 
1895.  (2)  Mr.  C.  S.  du  Riche  Preller  on  “ Eltctripl 

Steep-Grade  Traction  in  Europe."  (3)  Mr.  H.  D.  Wilkin- 
son on  “Electric  Tramways  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada."  (4)  Messrs.  R.  W.  Blackwell  (Foreign),  and 
Philip  Dawson  on  “Electric  Tr-action,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Installation  of  Elevated  Conductors.” 
8 p.m. 

Friday,  December  14. 

Institution  oj  Civil  Engineers  {Students'  Meeting). — 
Mr.  S.  Henry  Barraclouch,  B.E.,  and  Mr.  Lionel  S. 
Marks,  B.Sc.,  on  " Some  Experiments  on  the  Heat-losses 
to  the  Cylinder  Walls  of  a Steam-Engine."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  December  15. 

Institution  of/unior  Engineers.— Hampton 
Station  of  the  following  Waterworks : 3 p.m.,  Southwark  an 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS.  CONTRACTS— C»n//ni«a. 


Nktoxe  of  Work, 


I B7  whom  Adrertlied. 


Srwa^e  Dijp-Ml  9<-hei>ii'  .....I  Uoriicutlc  LotaI  Bd. 

Acadrmj  Bulldiogi ....I  Diiuilrie*  BurKh  Sch. 

B<I ; 

Ne»  Covered  Markets | Improvement 

Cummiulooers . 


CONTRACTS. 


Katore  of  Work  or  Materlala.  Bj  whom  Beqolred. 


Axekltect,  Bitrverot. 
or  Euglneer. 


TeDdeii 

to  be 
deUTsred. 


*10-ton  6tmm  Road  Roller  Borouj^h  of  West  Uaui 

Villa  and  other  Buildings,  Viuturla-atrret, 

Barnsley 

Haking-up  Surrey-road,  Bourueuiuiith  . - 

Iiutitnte,  St.  Peter's  Church.  Dorchester  


Granite  Kerbingand  Flagging Northampton  Corp.  . 

EarthrnwareFlpeSewers  (12,000yds.)...  Stone  iStads)  Loc.  Bd. 

AlteraUoui.  Birch  Hall Kamworth  (Lane*.) 

Local  BuaT<l  

Seventy-four  Houses,  Plymouth-street, 

Merthyr  Tydfil ' Clare  Bnlldlng  Club  .. 

•Construction  of  Sewers  ' Hammersmith  Vestry 

Drainage  and  Tauka  at  Workhouse,  Ac.  ..  Blhaiii  (Kent)  Union 

Housaa,  CramUngtun,  Durham  Local  Co-op.  Society.. 

Two  Houses  fur  Sludge  Presses,  kc.  Urm-  Moss  Bide  (Lancs.) 

atou  Meadows  Local  Boat  d 

Additions  to  Schools,  WilU-nhall-road... . Wolverhampton  Sch. 

Boarl  

Wharf,  Bangor,  co.  Down  R.  Neill  k Sons  

Drainiog.  Ac.  Brook -street  and  others  .. .. ' Cos  entry  U.S.A 

Schools.  Chnrch-walk,  Ulverston.  Lane*.'  

Semi-detached  Villas,  Moor-lune,  Ureuden, 


Yorks 


Road  Stones I Newcastle  • on  - Tyne 

Corporation  

Sewer  Pipe*  and  Laying,  also  Tank,  Brittle 

Bridge-lane  Keignto  Town  Council 

New  Rocul.  New  Barry.  Craigau.. Lland;.!!  Highway  Bd. 


L.  Angell  I>ec.  11 

H.  Crawshaw  Dec.  12 

Hankinson  A Bon  ....  do. 

Jem  Feacey do. 

Ibba  Brown  do. 

T.  8.  McCallum do. 

W.  J.  Loinax  do. 

do. 

H.  Mair do. 

G. ardner  It  Ladds Dec,  13 

J.  6.  Crone do, 

Jno.  Bowden  Dec,  14 

T,  H.  Fleeming  do. 

Russell  A Lockwocil  . D-c.  16 
E.  J.  Purnell do. 

J.  W.  Grundy  A Sons  do. 

W.  U.  D,  Horsfall  ,...  do 

H.  F.  8.  Kjnnersley  Dec.  IT 

K.  D.  Clark  do. 

Jas.  Holden Dec.  18 


Ifatara  of  Work  or  Materlalf,  By  whom  Raqotrod. 


Pipe  Bewer  and  Manholes,  M'arwick-ro.id, 

Sparkhill.  Birmingham  SoHhallV.R.S.A 

Tar-pavlug,  Horuchnrch  ' Roinfonl  Union 

Stables.  Sc.  Lower  Klng's-ruail.  Berk-' 


liamsted 

Masonic  Hall.  Clones. 
Waterworks,  Brereb.n 
•Lniiiidry  at  Workhous 


..  iie.ir  Rugeley 


A.  r.  Meek  

,1.  M.  Calvert  

Lichfield  R.8.A 

St,  Mary  (Islington) 
Quanllsna  


♦Brick  Gasholder  Tank  

♦dauitary  Work  at  Workhouse St.  Saviour's  Union  .. 

Alterations,  Ac,  to  Mortuary.  Lunatic 

Asylum.  Haywurd-  Heath  Viaitora  

Schools,  Westgate  Hill  Newcwstle-ou-TvueSch 

■ Bd 

•Municipal  Technical  School Manchester  Corn 

*.\d(1itU'nB,  Ac.  Dunaghmoyne  House,  cu. 

Moiiagh;tn  J.  M.  Bolton 

•Menst-ui  Sewerage  WharfeJale  l^R8.A. 

•Waterworks  Skibticreea  Union,  co. 


Schools.  Craven  Amis,  Salop  Stokesay  School  Board 

Additions  toSciiuols.  Knockiea Strathduu  (N.B.J  Sch. 


•Stables.  Ac.  Little  Cadogan-place  W.J.  Smith 

Tiuee  Cuicnges,  Malting  Fsxui,  Isuigham, 

near  Colchester  Jas.  Hines 

Farmhouse,  Ac.  Orinsdale.  near  Carlisle , . J.  Holme  

School  Chapel,  Ac.  Bishopston.  near 

BrUtol 


Architect,  Burveyor, 
or  Engineer. 


A.  K.  Currall  

F.  J.  Smith 

T.  F.  Shaw  

W,  E.  Rogers'. 

W,  Smith 

S.  White  

Jarvis  A Sou 

Hy.  Card  

Armstrong  A Knowles 
Spalding  A Cross 


R.  W.  Walsh 
UficuU  


do. 

J.  W.  Start  , 


H,  J.  Jones 


Teuden 

delivered. 


Dec.  20 
do! 
do 

Dei-.  '24 
Dec-.  27 

Dec.  23 
do. 

Dw.  SI 
Jao.  1'85 


Jan.  12 
No  dat* 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nktar*  of  Appolnttotot, 

BywboB  Advertleed. 

Balarr. 

Applies- 
tioue  to 
Da  In. 

•Cl«rk  of  Works  or  General  Foreman 

•Clerk  of  Work* 

•AjwUtaut.  Water  Engineer's  Deporlmeut . . 

Bermondsey  Vestry  .. 
Kut  Aslifurd  Union  ., 
Darwen  Corporation.. 

laof 

Dec.  12 
Dec.  14 
Deo.  IT 

Tho$e  marked  with  an  asteritk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competition,  p.  !t.  Contracts,  pp.  !t.,  t1.,  vlil,  aud  ix.  Public  Appointments,  p.  xvill. 


Vauxhall.  3.10  pin.,  Grand  Junction.  4.10  p.m.,  West 
Middlesex.  By  permission  of  the  respective  Engineers, 
Messrs.  J.  \V.  Restler,  A.  Fra-ser,  and  M.  W.  Hervey, 
M..M.Inst.C.E. 

(Rutin's  Colleee,  Cork.  — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  "The 
History  of  Architecture."  IV.  3 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS; 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECTFICATIONS. 

20,127. — Machinery  for  Making  Plumbers' Traps  : 
A.  F.  Daz'iit. — This  is  a lady's  invention,  .and  it  deals 
with  somewhat  complicated  machinery  for  making  lead 
traps.  Special  forms  of  traps  are  made  by  machinery 
adapted  to  turn  them  out  economically,  and  a difficulty  in 
manufacture  is  met  by  controlling  the  flow  of  lead  to  the 
machines. 

22,27s.— Chimney  Flues:  E.  H.  Morgan.— 'lo  econo- 
mise heat  and  prevent  down-draught,  a metal  box  or  case 
is  inserted  in  the  flue.  The  case  is  fitted  with  baffle-plates, 
which  cause  tha  smoke  to  make  a zigzag  passage  and 
prevent  it  from  descending. 

’3..997  -;CHiiiNEV-PoT : A.  This  pot  has  a 

vertical  pipe  the  bottom  part  of  which  is  entercil  in  or 
seated  on  the  top  of  the  chimney.  The  upper  part  of  the 
vertical  pipe  communicates  with  a globular  enlargement 
into  the  l>ottom  of  which  and  from  the  top  of  which  lead- 
pipes  are  fixed  to  the  globes  obliquely  so  that  a number  of 
cross  passages  are  formed  into  and  through  the  glohe.  The 
oblique  p.Tssages  cause  a draught  and  dilute  the  .smoke 
with  air.  In  the  c.tse  of  a side-wind  the  smoke  is  dis- 
charged from  the  oblique  pipes  fixed  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  globe.  Each  oblique  pipe  in  the  upper  surface  of  the 
globe  is  in  a line  with  a bottom  one. 

25.037- -Window-Sashes  : T.  Do-.vHie.—’Yh.\^  patent 
relates  to  another  invention  for  swivelling  or  turning  in  the  i 
window-sashes  for  th«  purposes  of  cleaning,  &c. 

7,420. — Sash-Weight  : IV.  Hodgson  — Tlie  sash-weight 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  patent  is  made  up  in  sections 
to  adjust  the  weight  to  that  of  the  sxsh,  anti  each  section 
IS  enabled  to  be  keyed  on  to  or  joined  to  the  preceding 
section. 

13,810.— Wivdow-Sashks  : E.  C.  AV«t//r//— This  is  yet 
another  invention  to  enable  the  sashes  to  be  reversed  or 
turned  into  the  room  for  the  purposes  of  cleaning,  &c. 

i6,8t2  — Frkncii-Wininiws  or  Casements:  E.  //. 
Wilhtlm.—\n  French-windows  h.aving  sashes  opening  out- 
wardly,  hinges  with  leaves  afford  a mean.s  of  turning  and 
locking  in  the  sashes  for  cleaning  and  other  purposes. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

November  19. — 22,283,  G.  Napier,  Sliding  and  Swivel- 
ling Doors  and  Partitions.- 22,297,  A,  Harr,  Windows.— 
22,308,  C,  Picking,  IHcks  or  Block-s  to  be  employed  in  the 

construction  of  the  floors  of  fireproof  and  other  buildings. 

’’■3'5>  J-  Craine,  Window-Sash  Fasteners.- 22,345.  P. 
Willis.  Ratchet  Urace.— 22.348,  R.  Evered  and  NV  Cole- 
man, Flushing  Cisterns.— 22,350,  R.  Lofthouse,  Ventila- 
tory— 22,368,  G.  Czerwonky,  Roofing  Tile. 

November  20. — 22,421,  A.  Stannah,  Self-Opening  Door. 
“22,427,  W.  Youlten,  Water  Bars  for  Casements. — 22,441, 
H.  Lake,  Machines  for  cutting  or  dividing  strips  of  veneer 
into  lengths.— 22,451,  W.  Wilson  and  H.  Weedon,  Fasten- 
ings for  Glazing. 

November  21.  — 22,507,  J.  Williams,  Casements. — 


22,509,  E.  Howard,  Flushing  Tanks. — 22,529,  S.  Rowley,  i 
Water-closets.— 22,549,  P.  Willis,  M.achines  for  effecting 
the  opening  and  closing  of  doors  from  a distance. 

XoVE.MBER  22. — 22,623,  C.  Smith,  Drains. — 22,627,  E- 
Stimson,  Lathing. — 22,632,  H.  Lake,  Fastenings  for  Doors. 
— 22,633,  J-  Lenba,  Paving-stone. 

Nove.mber  23.-22,655,  J.  Whitehead  and  A.  Hetbert, 
Sash-fastener. — 22,674,  R-  Dean,  FlU'^hing-cisterns  for 
VVater-closets. — 22,675.  Maepherson,  Paint-brushes  and 
tins.— 22,628,  J.  Cordner,  Chimney  or  Ventilator-top. — 

,689,  F.  Banting,  W'indow-fastener. — 22,702,  T.  Crapper, 
Expanding-plug  for  Drain-pipes  and  Traps.— 22,711,  C. 
Russell,  Pipe  and  Rod-fasteners  for  Lath  and  Pia.stcr  and 
Flimsy  Walls  and  Ceilings. 

Nove.mder  24. — 22,772,  J.  Green  and  W.  Oates,  Socket 
and  Earthenware  Pipes. — 22,773,  J.  Green  and  W.  Oates. 
Joints  in  Earthenware  Pipes.— 22,774,  J.  Green  and  W. 
Oates,  Joining  Earthenware  Piues.- 22,775,  J.  Green  and 
W.  Oates,  E.irthenware  “ Acces-s  "-pipe.  - 22,793,  W.  Oit* 
Concrete  and  Composite  Buildings  or  Structures. — 22,815, 
T.  Griffen,  Ventilators  and  Construction  of  Greenhouse.s. 
22,816,  W.  Bailey,  Flushing-cisterns,— 22,832,  W.  'Tanner, 
Door-slides. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

,654,  A.  Adams,  Bolts.  Locks,  Latches,  Fastenings, 
and  Stays  for  Ca.sen]eiit5,  S.ishes,  Windows,  Doors,  &c.— 
20.555.  B-  Nicklin,  Door-boh.s,  &c— 20,618,  L.  Bonvoisin, 
Door  and  Window  Check.— 20,740,  H.  Wyide,  Door-lodes 
and  I.acches. — 20,774,  E.  Harnett,  Hinges. — 20,777,  F. 
Mfiller,  Water-closets.— 20,930,  J.  Merrill,  Water-closet 
Basins. — 21,275,  T.  Percoe,  Sewers. — 21,305,  O.  Whitehead, 
Disinfecting  Water-closets.— 21,397,  T Chandler,  Draught 
Excluder  for  Bottoms  of  Doors. — 21.439,  L.  Lacey, 
Electrical  Sewer  Ventilator.— 21,518,  H.  Drimer,  Scaffolds 
for  Buildings  and  .Appliances  therefor. — 21,530,  A.  Sinclair, 
Doors. — 21,611,  T.  Houghton,  Windows. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Open  to  Opposition  for  Tsuo  Months.) 

465,  D.  Aitken,  Windim-  Sashes.  — 1,253,  C.  Ellis, 
Ventilators — 1,404,  T.  Holliday  and  J.  Robson,  Con- 
structing Window-sashes  for  obtaining  Ventilalion  with 
reduced  Draughts. — 1,422,  S.  Morley,  Gulleys. — 3.449,  W. 
Johnson,  Sash-pulleys.— 13,625,  G.  Pollard,  Window-sash 
Fasteners.— 15,447,  J-  Foote,  Window-sash  Fasteners.— 
17,748,  H.  Haddan,  Clamping  Devices —17,749,  H. 
H.tddan,  Clamping  Devices.— 19,119,  J.  Foote,  Pulley- 
c.Tsing  for  Window-frames. — 20,248,  F.  Funiess.  Tiles 
for  Floors,  &c. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY ; 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Movf.mber  22. — ^sOshomb'  Mercer(at  Cheltenham) 
The  Gotberington  _ Estate,  ‘‘Trueman’s  Farm,”  neai 
Cheltenham,  containing  14a.  3r.  27P.,  f.,  685/. ; “ Moat- 
house  Farm,"  containing  8^.  3r.  op.,  f.,  2,0006  1 

enclosures  of  pasture,  26.1.  2r.  i5p.,  1.,  400/.  ; five  freehold 
cottages  and  enclosures  of  orchard  ground,  4J  aerc-s.  730/. 

XciVEMUER  23. — By  Eiiis  dn  Son:  “' Gleadihorpe," 
Whitton-rd.,  Twickenham,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  56,  r.  35/.  5s., 
430/.  : " Ockley,"  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  8s.,  r.  30/.  5s..  360/.  ’ 
November  26. — By  MulUtt,  Booker  Co.  : 12,  Devon- 

port-st.,  Hyde  Park,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  1,000/.— By 
Beard  b Son : 25,  Westboume  Grove,  Westboume  Park, 
u_-t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  los.,  5,700/.;  21,  Prince  of  Wales-rd., 
Kentish  Town,  u.t  44  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.7S.,  310/. — By  Hannan 
Bros.  : Ravenswmg,  ' Stamford  Hill,  u.u  77  jts.,  g.r. 
23/.,  400/.— By  Elliott,  Son  b‘  Boyton  : 16,  Montagu-st., 


Portman-sq.,  ILL  si  >ts.,  g.r,  26/.,  3s/.-Ey  IVeathsrMl 
Green  : No.  177,  Up^r  Thamc.s-st.,  f.,  2,060/.;  48,  50, 
and  52,  St.  Mark  s-rd,  Camberwell,  f.,  r.  62/.  8s.,  830/. 

Novej.bes  .7.-By  .)/.  LiM  &•  Stn  ; 89,  Anlill-rd., 

11°^’  *’•  73i 

Usher-rd.  ; 74  and  76,  -Armagh-rd.,  u.t.  6r  yrs.,  g r 14/ 
720/.;  6,  Selwyij-rd.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  250/. ; 67,  Beaii- 
champ-rd.,  Battersea,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  los.,  r.  41/.  415/  — 
Montagu,  Robinson,  <5r-  IVntson;  No.  ’29,  Clerken- 
well-rd.,  t.,  area  3,650  ft  , r.  400/.,  6,600/.  ; 28.  33,  and  35. 
Mari^on-rd.  Battersea,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  6s..  735/.- 
hy  Aeyno/dsb^  Bason;  69  and  71,  Mansford-st.,  H^ack- 
ney,  f.,  r.  70/..  1,310/.  ; 23  to  31  (odd).  Dee-st.,  Popl.ar,  u.t. 
79  yrS'i  g-r- 15^1  <550/.  ; 261036  [even),  Patriot-sq,,  Bethnal 
Green,  iLt._63  g-r-  ai/-  15s  • 1,400/.  ; 30  and  32,  Ropc- 
makers  fields  Limehouse.  f.,  2051.:  four  freehold 

cottages,  Chingford  Hatch,  Chiiigford,  105/.  ; 34,  36,  and 
38,  Dove-row,  Hackiiey-road,  u t.  12  yrs.,  g.r  , 3/  i(5s 
2t»/.-By  B.  Hter.vn;  24  to  30  (even Khartoiii^-rd.’’ 

1 laistow,  u.t.  8g  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  570/.— By  Martin,  Clarke, 
Co. ; 6,  btation-rd.,  Anerley,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  los. 
r.  456,  4C0/.  ; 81,  Abbott's-rd,  Bromley-by-Bow'  u 1' 
79  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  275/. 

November  28.-By  C.  P.  U'kiteley : 33  to  45  (odd). 
Elm  Pk..  Brixton,  f.,  r.  174/.,  2,390/. ; 61,  63,  and  65,  Elm 
1 k.,  f,,  r.  72/..  1,020/.— By  A.  iivans : 71,  Protheroe-rd.. 
I'ulliam,  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  1906  ; 122,  Maygrove-rd., 
Kilburn,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7s.,  300/.;  2 to  16  (even), 
Victory-pl.,  Old  Keni-rd..  u.t.  51  yre.,  g.r.  30/.,  655/.; 
5,  Winscombe-st.,  Highgate,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  $1.  5s.,  185/. 

Novf.mber  29.— By  Rnshivortk  Stevens;  F.g.r.  of 
49/.,  Allcroft-rd.,  Kentish  Town,  reversion  in  70  yrs., 
1,280/.;  f.g.r.  of  21/.,  reversion  in  71  yrs.,  540/.— By 
Netuhen  Co.  ; 57,  Thornhill-sq.,  Barnsbury,  u.t.  51  yrs., 
g.r.  i/.  12s.,  585/.  ; 37,  Lonsdale-sq.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.! 
50^-  1 34  And  36,  Gifford-st.,  Catedonian-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs., 
.:.r.  12/.,  535/.  ; 2 to  12  (even),  Sabl>arton-st.,  Canning 
lown,  u l.  60  yr-s.,  g.r.  i3/.,  400/.;  la,  i to  4,  Twemlow-ter., 
Hackney,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  70/.,  r.  198/.  6s.,  610/.:  5,  6.  7, 
and  8,  Elizabetli-pl.,  Tottenham,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  18/., 
=5°^-I  47,  51-  53,  and  55,  Whateley-rd.,  Dulwich,  u.t.  73 
yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  r.  122/.  4s.,  430/.;  77.  Stroud  Green-rd., 
Finsbury-pk.,  f.,  r.82/.,  1.550/.— By  Glover  Harrison  : 
5,  Mann-st.,  Walworth,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  r.  36/.  8s.. 
230/.— By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  Clark  Co.:  F.g.r.  of 
15/.,  Victori.a-rd.,  Clapham  Common,  reversion  in  62  yrs., 
455^-;  f-e-G  of  77/.,  Victoria-rd.,  reversion  in  60  yrs., 
2,420/.  By  C.  C.  T.  Moore:  i,  2,  and  3,  Sam's 
Green.  Ilford,  f.,  r.  36/.,  500/.;  24  to  36  (even),  Cbapman- 
rd.,  \ ictorta-pk.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r  26/.  7s.  6d..  550/.;  37  and 
39,  Nicholas-.st.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  36>ts.,  g.r.  CL,  r.  52/  , 430/.; 
36  to  58  (even),  Sahharton-st..  I'oplar,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 
39/.  JOS.,  1,465/.;  i-g.r.  of  13/.  10s.,  'Tredegar-rd.,  Bow,  u.t. 
53  yrs.,  g.r.  i/.  los.,  205/.;  f.g.r.  of  186  i8s.,  Ernest-st., 
Stepney,  400/.;  f.g.r.  of  21/..  Ernest-sl.,  reversion  in  73 
>TS.,  430^-:  f-8-r-  of  20/.,  Median-rd.,  Clapton,  reversion  m 
72  yrs.,  600/.;  f.g.r.  of  126  los.,  Tredegar-rd.,  Bow,  rever- 
sion in  71  yrx,  340'.— By  P.  b*  G.  Geen:  F.g.r.  of  60/., 
LLston-st.,  &c.,  Plaistow,  reversion  in  84  yrs.,  1,200/.; 
f.g.r.  of  8'’.,  Bishop's-rd.,  reversion  in  84  yrs.,  190/. 
— By  Flood  b‘  Sons:  24.  Lisson-grove,  Marylebone, 
u t.  37  >Ts.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  80/.,  5to/.:  6 and  7,  Suther- 
land-pl.,  Bayswater,  u_,l.  53  yrs..  g.r.  34/.,  560/.— 

By  A.  Prevost  b*  Son:  f.g.r.  of  27/.  t6s.,  Park-villas, 
Anerley,  reversion  in  84  yrs  , 775/.;  (.g.r.  of  20/.,  Rich-sL, 
Limehouse,  reversion  in  90  yrs.,  3756— By  //./.  E.  Brake; 
ninety-three  plots  of  f.  land,  Headley,  Hants,  150/.  : one- 
hundred-and.five  plots  of  f.  land.  South  Wonston.  Hants., 
389L  : enclosures  of  f.  land,  7611.  3r.  iip.,  726/.;  “Twenty 
Acre  Farm,"  West  Hanninglield,  Essex,  207a.  ir.  i6p., 
2.100/. : two  c.  cottages,  and  4a.  ir.  j8p.,  131/.;  “Church 
House,"  and  2ta.  ar.  i2p.,  535/. ; two  f.  cottages,  75/.; 
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“Charvilles  Farm,”  6ia.  cr.  24p.,  f.,  r,ooo/. ; f.  enclosures 
oF  land,  47a.  3r.  8p.,  620/.;  twenty-six  plots  of  f.  land,  37/. 

NoyKMDER  30.— By  ProtUcroc  b*  Morris:  3 and  4, 
York-villas,  Mottingham,  Kent,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  13/, 
760/. — By  E.  Millard;  33  and  35,  Lingham-st.,  Stock- 
well,  f.,  680/.  ; 53  to  67  odd.  Lingham-st.,  f.,  2,050/. — By 
Dolman  Pearce:  6,  Lorne-rd.,  Finsbury-pk.,  u.t. 
■J2  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  r.  37/.,  385/.  ; 18  and  20,  Lorne-rd., 
u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  12s.,  r.  72/.,  715/.  ; 26,  Lorne-rd., u.t. 
73  yts.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  r.  38/.,  380/.  ; 2,  Connaught-rd., 
82  yrs. , g.r.  7/.  los.,  r.  40/.,  420/.  ; 19  and  21,  Scarborough- 
rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  iti.  10s.,  r.  76/.,  805/.  ; 112,  Highgate- 
rd.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  r.  40/.,  420/.  ; 
116  and  118,  Highgate-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  900/.  ; 
103,  Leighton-rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  r.  38/.,  360/.  ; 
34,  Cantlowes-rd,,  Camden-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  84,  r.  42/., 
400/.  : 28,  Alwyne-rd.,  Canonbury,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  9/., 
r.  55/-,  520/.  J 56,  Fellow’s-rd.,  Hampstead,  u.t.  70  yrs., 
g.r.  2/.,  1,175?.;  11,  Belsize-av.,  u.t.  57  and  72  yrs., 
g.r.  30/.,  500?. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists.— for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  greund-rent ; r.  for  rent : 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  une-vpired  term  ; p.a,  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street  ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


CARDIFF. — For  the  Girls'  Intermediate  School.  The  Parade, 
Cardiff.  Mr.  Geo.  Thomas,  architect  and  surveyor.  Cardiff:— 

Frank  Ashley ^^1,170  5 10  I Jones  Bros ;£89o  . 0 o 

Hatherley  & Carr  . . >,058  o 0 | H.  Lewis  & Sons  85311  7 

D.  Davies 1.015  0 Cadwallador  & Hock- 

S.  Shepton  & Sons. . Z.030  0 0 I ndge 853  o 0 

C.C.uunn  1.000  o 0 1 Fred Robins ......  835  o 3 

R.  Evans  om  0 o H.  Davies*  (accepted)  E19  17  o 

Knox  & WeUs 953  o o ( 

[All  of  Cardiff.] 


FAREHAM  (Hants.).— For  ilie  execution  of  water-supply  works 
(contracts  Nos.  i and  aj,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Walter  Butler, 
surveyor,  F.-ireham;— 

Klakey  & Pickering.. ^Sio  e o 1 C.  Darby  ^^343  J5  0 

n.  Cooke  & Co 460  o o H.  Clark,  Fareham  • 317  17  3 

Hughes.  Sutton,  & • Accepted. 

Digby 370  o 0 1 

[Suiveyor's  estimate,  16340.] 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  new  larder  and  scullery  at  the  Poplax 
Union.  Messrs.  Clarkson,  architects.  i3'»,  High-street,  Poplar : — 

J.  J.  Smith,  97,  Queen  Victoria-street  


LONDON.— For  providing  enclosures  for  hats  and  cloak 
around  the  corridors  of  the  boys’  and  girls’  departmeuis  of  the  saih 
street  School,  City-road,  for  the  School  Board  lor  London  : — 

Calnan  & Co £660  I Johnson  & Co .£375 

Clarke  & Bracey  598  j McCormick  & Sons*  363 

Staines  & Son 414  | * Accepted. 


LONDON, — For  providing  a coveted  playground  for  the  boys, 
department  of  (he  Broad-street  School,  Ratcliff,  lot  the  Sciivol 
Board  for  London 

J.  Edmunds £185  j Hearle  & Farrow  £146 

Staines  at  Son 154  1 M.  Calnan  & Co 14a 

W.  Gregar  iSt  Son 149  | I>.  Gibb  & Co.  • 99, 

• Accepted. 


FINEDON  (Northants)  — For  the  erection  of  new  shoe  factory 
and  currying  shops,  tor  Mr.  J.  T.  Hawthorne.  Messrs.  Mosley  a: 


Anderson,  architects  and*  surveyors.  Goodyear  Chambers, 
Northampton.  Quantities  by  architects: — 

Uiinhain  dt  Bass £(.*75  I Freeman  & Sons £z.»i= 

A.  Marlow 1,219  T.  Chapman. i.o«2 

K.  Marriott  1,191 1 F.  Henson.  Finedon*  ....  990 

11.  Martin  . ..._ 1,174  j A.  J.  Ball  940 


F.  Johnson  & Son «it37l  ‘Accepted. 

Hackstey  Bros 1.137  ] 


LONDON. — For  forming  windows  and  partitions  in  the  Infants- 
deparuiient  of  the  Trinity-place  Scliool.  Hoxton.  and  lot  pauiiing. 
the  interior  of  the  school  at  the  same  time,  for  the  Scliool  Bo«id  lur 


W.  Martin  

McCormick  at  Sons . 
C.  Miskm  


.£218  J I Gavins  Bros £i9S 

. 217  15  1 B.  E.  Nightingale  191 

. 198  o I Johnson  at  Co IC3 

. 195  o I Grover  & Son  (.accepted) 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER. 

Gteeoheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/e 
Teak,  B.I.  load  10/0/0 
Sequoia,  U.S.ft.cu 
Ash.  Canada  Irad 

BIrcb.  do 

Elm,  do 

Fir,  Dantsle,  dtc. 

Oak.  do 

Canada 

^ne.  Canada  red  9/10/0 
Do.  Yellow  ....  3's/o 

Lath,  Dantsle,  fatb  4/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0 
Wainscot.  Riga, 

Odessa,  crown. . , , 

Deals.  Finland 
and  dt  iststd  100 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  .. 

Do.  Riga 7/D/0 

St.  Petersburg, 
iSt  yellow....  910/0 
Do.  and  yellow  7,10/0 

Do.  white d/0/0 

Swedish 7/0/e 

White  Sea '’  ’ 

Canada,  Pine  is 
Do.  do,  and....  17/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd,  &c.  7/10/0 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  8/ro/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

and 6/10/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0 
Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  I In.  prep. 


and.. 


Cedar,  Cuba,,  ft. 

Honduras,  jcc. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
SL  Domingo, 
cargo  av. 
Mexican  do.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  .. 
Box.  Turkey  ton 
Rose,  Rio..  — .... 
Bahia 

Sao^  St.  Do. 


0/9/6 

0/7/0 

o/s/o 


TENDERS. 

ICommunications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  to  a.m.  on  Thursday.] 


BIRMINGHAM.— For  l.uUding  new  cellars,  &c.,  or  Messrs 
Ansell  &_Sons,  Ltd.,  at  their  Aston  Brewery,  Bimilnghaiii.  Messrs! 

ihilects,  5.  Bedford-row,  London.  W.C.:— 
•£3.697  I VV.  jSt  J.  Wel.b £3,297 


Inskipp  & Macken. 

S.  Surnain 

Lee  & Son  


:i  695  J.  Bowen  . 

3iS97  I J.  E-  Mooihouse 3,1 

3,450  I B.  Whitehoiise  3,1 

3,320  I J.  Bamesley  & Son* 30 

• Accepted. 


HANLEY  (Staffs.).  — Accepted  for  the  execution  of 
improvenient  works  17  contracts).  ... 

Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hanley  ; — 


George  Lobley,  Borougn 
Wellesley. 


White- 

head-st. 

George  Wild, 

Hanley. ...£43  16 


Back 
field-st. 
£5*  19 


HEDNESFORD.— For  alterations  to  present  schools  and  erection 
of  new  infants’  department  at  Five  Ways,  Hednesfotcl.  for  Ihe 
Cannock  Senool  Board.  Messrs.  Bailey  & McConnal,  architects, 
Walsall 


A.  Davies.. 
T.  Kent  . . 
A.  F.  Whitt 
W.  B.  Aiidc 
J.  Dallow. . 
C.  i-owe& 
C.  Linford 


- 1 E.  Goodall  ...... 

[ W.  Hopkins  .... 

I A.  Wilhams 

I J.  Maliin 

J.  Guest  Hi  Son 
T.  Mason,  H 
. 1 ford* 


* Accepieu  subject  to  tne  approval  of  the  Education  Depar 


HIGH  ONGAR  (Essex). — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
for  me  School  Board.  Mr.  Mawhood,  architect,  2,  Market-road, 
Chelmsford 

Lemon £687  o I F.  Noble 605  15 

W.  Finchain 686  o I F.  Johnson 578  0 

H.  Barlow  680  0 W,  Wade  573  0 

J.  Gozzeit  642  0 J E.  West.  Chelmsford*  ..  505  o 

• Accepted. 


KETTERING.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  shoe  factory, 
for  Messrs.  Wilson  & Watson.  Messrs.  Mosley  d(  Anderson, 
architects  and  surveyors,  Goodyear  Chambers,  Nonhanipton. 
Quantities  by  architects : — 

Marriott  £2,010  0 I Dunham  & Bass  £i.B4S  0 

j.  Norris 1.963  10  ) J.  W.  Hart 1,830  o 

Hacksley  Bros 1,963  0 I W.  Clow 1,74a  o 

C.  &F.Ilenson 1.950  0 G.  Wilson  1.740  0 

G.  V'.  Henson 1.930  0 1 Kettering  Co-operative 

A.  Barlow  1,895  o|  BuildingSociety,Ld.*  1.701  o 

[Architects’  estimate,  £1,783.] 

• Accepted. 


KINGSTON.— For  boundary-walls  for  the  Kingston  Cemetery, 
r the  Burial  Board.  Mr.  Ldward  Carter,  surveyor,  55,  Claietice- 
teet.  Kingston  ; — 

■'  .. ..£1,698  j C.  K- Skinner  £i,444 


W,  H.  Gaze 

G.  F.  Havell 

Dolling  & Co. ... 
(.Ildnuge  & Sons 


k Sons  (accepted!. . 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions.  Nos.  3 and  5.  Mont. 

felier-ioad,  PeckliaiD.  Mr.  James  Wariie.  architect : — 

ackson £420  I Dawes  £165 

Duke 30s  1 Goats 255 

Ditcher 275  I Simpson  •!<:  Cove  (accepted)  239 

Evans 370  I King  & Son 230 


_ BLACKPOOL.— For  the  erection  of  working-men’s  club-build- 
mgs,  Marton.  for  the  Committee.  Mr.  Frank  ri.  Gorst,  honorary 
architect,  7,  Birley-street.  Blackpool:— 
l-.xcac'aHng,  Drainage.  a>iit 

Sn’rtfa^r»/,r._Ceorge  Sparrow /’iio 

..  John  Hill,  M.'irton,  Blackpool* 770 

, Stonemasonry.~loo.  Nickson 

,.  W.  H.  Dean  & Sons 106 

,.  S.  & J.  Whitehead,  Blackpool  • 101 

Slating.— Isio.  Kay  & Sons.  Blackpool* 06  16 

Plastering. — Chas.  Hodgson,  Soutii  Shore.  Blackpool  * ....  r 
Plumbing.  Glazing,  Gasfitttng, 

and  Painti7ig.—f.  H.  Parkinson  i: 

,,  Jno.  Collision  j, 

„ D.  P.  Smith  J, 

.,  Dodds  & Levick,  Blackpool* • < 

Carpentry  and  yeinery— Geo.  Smith 4! 

.,  Amsworth  & Bradbury 4/ 

,.  E.  Laltonsiall  ,£ 

1,  J.  Nightingall  & Co,,  South  Shore,  Blackpool  * 34 

• Accepted. 


BLACKWOOD  (Mnn.).— For 
Blackwood,  South  Wales.  M 
Newport,  Mon. ; — 

J.  C.  Richards  £1,930 

J.  D.  Williams  1.790 

D.  C.  Jones  & Co 1,652 

J.  Haines  i.to6  1 

D.  Davies  i.fje 

Davies  Bros 1 «oq  , 

W.  Jones i.%4  , 


;he  erection  of  "Mason's  Arms,’ 
. E.  A.  Lansdowne,  architect, 

I A.  Richards  £i.4<9  £ 

J.  Jenkins  1.449  0 

I Haiherly  & Carr 1.435  0 

I Perkins,  Parsons,  At  Co.  1,396  0 
E.  Williams,  New- 
bridge*   1,37917 

• Accepted. 


EALING.— For  erecting  new  class-room,  &c..  at  the  Girls’  Schi 
Ealing  Green.  Mr.  Robert  Willey,  .architect  and  surveyor  73  N 
Bndge-street,  E.C. 

& Sons £3,0  I Penny  & Co £ 

A.  J.  Jones, SCO  Myring 

W.  Down  300  I T.  Nje,  Ealing  (accepted) 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  18,  High-street, 
Peckham.  Mr.  E.  J.  Strevens.  arcnitect 

Tyreiiian  £359  | Fugh  £330 

Gariett 349  Simpson  & Cove  299 

Sonme  332  [ Kmg  & Son  (accepted)  ....  285 


LONDON,— For  adapting  the  house,  No.  45,  Southwark  P.ark- 
road,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  tne  "Alma  sue,  Bermondsey, 
so  iJiat  it  may  be  used  for  Housewifery  classes,  for  the  School  Board, 
for  London : — 

J.  Frampton £692  j H.  Lime  £49^ 

A’,  dc  H.  C.astle Ojg  Leeks  & Hooker  450 

J.  .Marsland 548  [ Kice  & Son  laccepted)  ...  396- 


LONDON.— For  proHding  a new  covered  playground  for  the 
Gills' department  of  the  Haihond-square  Schoul,  ai  the  entrance 
from  Ivy -street,  for  the  School  Boara  for  London  :— 

E.  G.  Browning  « Co £190  ) Kirby  iS:  Chase  £161 

Grover  6;  Son 179  I sievens  Bros.*  157 

McCormick  &:  Sons 109  | ‘Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  removing  the  old  gallery  and  providing  a nev 
Kmdergaiieu  gallery  m trie  Babies'  room '61  wic  Singie-suec 
acliool,  bow  Cummoii-lane,  for  the  school  Board  for  Lonoon 

Jaj.es  Edmunds £r96  o I S,  H.  Cornetd £84  . 

W.  Gt^ar  <5:  Son 114  o D.  Gibb  at  Co w> 

Staiues  iN  Son 9B  0 1 M.  Calnan  at  Co. 54' 

♦Accepted. 


road  Schoui,  looting,  for  the  Scliool  Board  for  London: — 


LONDON. — For  providing  and  fixing  a complete  system  of  low- 
pressure  hot-water  apparatus  fur  warming  the  wnole  of  the  Cbaihaiu- 
gardens  School,  Britannia  sireel,  Ho.xton; — 

ivlessinget  a:  Co £300  o 0 | Purcell  & Nobbs  ..--£233  0 o- 

Comyn  Ching  a:  Co. ..  C05  13  al  W.  sumiiierscales  St 

Maguire  at  bon 3S1  8 6 Sons,  Ltd.* 210  o o. 

W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons  267  7 o|  ‘Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  providing  low-pressure  hot-water  apparatus  for 
heating  SIX  class-rooms,  and  the  corridors  on  the  ground  rtjor 
imiants’  department),  or  the  Waldron-toacl  School,  Tooting  ; — 
Wilson  Engineenng  | Purcell  it  ivobbs  .....6i£3  0 o 

Co..  Ltd.  £=4®  6 6 R,  H.  at  J.  Pearson, 

J.  Wontner  Smith,  | Ltd 17613  o 

Gray,  iSt  Co 187  o o'lG.  Davis  170  o o 

J.  Ik  F.  May  ib6  0 0 [j.  F.  Clarke  S:  Sons..  »o  o 

W.  G.  Cannon  fit  Sons  185  8 6 | Z.  D.  Berry  iit  Sons*  159  0 0. 

* Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  providing  and  fixing  low-pressure  hot-water 
apparatus  lor  warming  two  class-roonis  on  the  ground,  iirst,  and. 
second  floors  of  the  culargeiuent  of  the  St.  Leonard's-toad  SchocI, 
Bromley: — 

W.  G.  Cannon  & Sons  ..£155  10  | J.  Wontner  Smith,  Gray 

Russell  iSt  Co V.  142  to  I & Co £129  15, 

J,  Gray 141  0 I Z.  D.  Berry  Ac  Sons  ....  134  o 

J.  &F.May 136  o ] iraset  At  Fraser.  Ltd.*. . 117  cs 

* Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  making-up  and  paving  Adeney-road.  Sec.  11., 
nd  Queen's  Club  Gardens,  Sec.  1..  lor  the  V'esiry  of  Fulham.  Mr, 
lhar.es  Botterill,  Engineer  and  Surveyor.— 


Imperial  Stone  Co. 

W.  H.  Gibbs 

Victoria  Stone  Co... 

S.  Hudson 

J.  Hears 

Win-pey&Co.  

Nowell  & Robson  .. 
Robertson  & Grant  . 
Greenham 


Adenev  Road,  Sec.  ll. 


Bridge-street,  E.C 

— -aitng. — Holliday  & Greenwood ..£216 

/ary.— Dickens,  Ealing  348 


LONDON. — For  increasing  the  accommodation  of  the  Droop- 
rcet  Scliool,  Queen's  Park  Estate, by  66  places,  .and  for  oilier  work., 
r Ihe  School  Boarcl  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  bailey.  Architect 


Stimpsoiiik  Co 

Foster  & Dicksee  

E.  I.awrancc  A:  Sons... . 

W.  Goodman  

G.  E.  WalbsS:  Sons  .... 

W.  M.  Dabbs  

Treasure  & aon 

J.  & M.  Patrick  

C.  Cox,  Hackney,  N.E.  1 


cement,  adek 


LONDON.— For  providing  a new  system  of  drainage  at  the. 
Kilburn-lane  School,  Kensal  l•reL'll,  and  lor  constructing  icspectiori 
chambers,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  '1.  j.  B.ailey. 
Architect : — 


Knight  A:  Son  

Perkins  A:  Co 

Lawrancu  & Sons  . 

W.  Hammond  

Lathey  Bros 


|C.  Koxley  £1.246 

I G.  L.yiord  

■ King  A:  Sons 

K.  P.  Beattie.  Victoria- 
I street  (accepted/  .... 


LONDON.— For  the  pro 
porary  iron  buildings  on  the 
lor  London ; — 

Francis  Morton  & Co.. 


5:  .0. 


ICroggon  & Co.,  Ltd £i.7S0' 

T.  Ctuwys,  Camden 
, Town  (accepted)  ii70a 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  low-pressure  hot-w 
apparatus  for  warming  the  enlargement  of  the  Ecclesbouiae- 
School,  Essex-road,  ]sIingio~ 

Rosser  A:  Russell,  Ltd.  ..p,.-- 

Maguire  & Son •: 

Russell  & Co.  2 

J.  & H.  May 2 

Wontner  Smith,  Gray  & 

Co I 


J.  F.  Clarke  & Sons  . . . 
J.  C.  A;  J.  S.  EUis,  Ltd... 
W.C.  Cannon  A:  Sons.. 
Z.  D.  Berry  & Sons 
Westminster  • 

• Acceptect  ’ 


OI.nHAM.— Accepted  for  the  construction  of  sewers.  &c.. 
Upperiiiill  (3 schemes).  fortheSaddleworth  Kural Sanitary  Authonty. 
Mr,  Theo.  S.  M'Callum,  C.li..  4.  Chapel  W.ilts.  Manchester 
H.  Kotherby  & Son,  $.  St.  James's  Hall,  Burnley  ....  £9  500 


lunit).— J.  B.  (amounts  should  have 


. books  and  gtrlng 

NOTE,— The  responstbllity  of  sl^ed  articles,  and  papets  read  at 
public  meeting,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

It'e  cannot  undertake  U return  rejected  communicatiom. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  i^arding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  those  relating  to  advettisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
tiT.or  the  Editor. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  bv 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4S.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  " The  Builder,'' 
by  Friday  Morning  s Post. 


LONDON.  — Accepted  for  reniodetling  57.  Bemers.street,  W. 
.Mr.  Delisaa  Joseph,  architect.  17  and  18,  Ba^inghali-street,  E.C. 

H.  Hanks .£1.925  >8  0 


LONDON-— For  alterations.  &c.,  £0  8s  and  85,  Lowet-marsh,  for 
Messrs.  Amies  St  Sons.  Mr.  Robert  Wuley.  architect  and  surveyor, 
33.  New  Briage.street.  E.C. 

L-amuebaet  .£425  I Meller  (.amended  and  ac- 

Walter 415  cepted) £^1^ 

HoUiday  and  Greenwood  . . 340  | Metier  (accepted  for  httingsi  101 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  l ulling  di 
w4lt  between  iS  ana  i.j.  .Newgace-,cre< 
i.cney 

j.  j.  smith.  97,  yueen  Victora.sireet.  E.C .£52= 

[.No  competioon.J 


and  rebuilding  party- 
t,  E.C.,  for  Mr.  Augustus 


RL'SHDEN  (Northants.).— For  additions  to  shoe  Cactorj-, 
Messrs.  W,  Clandge.  Messrs.  Mosley  &.Anderson,  architects  i 
NonhamptotL  Quantities 


H.  Sparrow  

Dunham  Sc  Bass.... 

H.  Martin i 

Hacksley  Bros.  1 

F.  Johnson  * Son j 

Freeman  St  Son i 

C.  Henson.... i 

T.  Wilmott.Jun. i 

T.  Swindall  i, 

C.  Bayes  & Son  i 

Marriott,  jun 1 

T.  i C.  betrill.  Irchester* 


RL'SHDEN  (Northants,).— For  additions  to  shoe  factory  for 
Mr.  B.  I.adds.  Messis.  Mosley  & Anderson,  architects  and  sur- 
veyors, Goodyear  Chambers.  Northampton.  Quantities  by  archi- 

T.  Swindall £^17  6 1 R.  Marriott ;£27S  0 0 

T.  St  C.  BerriU  087  o 0 H.  Sparrow,  Rushden 

T.  Wilmott,  jun 780  e o|  (accepted)  06911 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER  "is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
n any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
PREPAID,  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America.  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon,  &c.,  36s.  per  annum.  Remittances 
[payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to 
the  publisher  of  “THE  BCILDER,’  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  new  offices  of  the  Commi 
•of  Sewers  in  basinghall-street,  E.C.  Mr.  D.  J.  Ross,  e 
■* Quantities  supplied  uy  .Messrs.  Franklin  A:  .Anderson 

. ..  ^.'42,890  I Gough  

4',S^  t Uroves  d£  Sons 
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Seme  Suggestions  as  to  Theatre 
Architecture. 

H E author  of  the 
paper  read  at  the 
Architectural  Asso- 
ciation last  week, 
the  main  portion  of 
which  is  printed  in 
the  present  issue, 
draws  a contrast 
between  the  con- 
ditions under  which 
theatre  architecture 
is  evolved  in  this  country  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent— more  especially  in  Germany  and 
Austria  — which  deserves  attention.  Mr. 
Sachs,  who  is  exceptionally  well  acquainted 
with  theatre  architecture  and  theatre  work 
•generally  on  the  Continent,  maintains  that 
in  the  case  of  large  Continental  theatres  the 
element  of  architectural  effect  receives  very 
•serious  consideration  ; the  architect  is 
selected,  it  is  true,  for  his  experience  in 
•the  practical  problems  of  theatre-construc- 
tion, but  not  for  these  alone  ; he  is  expected 
' 'to  be  an  architectural  artist  possessed  also 
of  a certain  kind  of  special  technical  e.xperi- 
■eiice;  and  the  desigiiiiig  of  a large  theatre, 
if  successfully  carried  out,  is  enough  in 
■itself  to  give  the  architect  a considerable 
status  in  his  profession.  In  England,  on 
the  contrary,  the  building  of  a theatre 
is  mainly  a matter  of  business  specu- 
lation ; the  object  is  that  it  should  pay,  and 
■that  it  should  pay  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  main  thing 
expected  of  the  architect  is  to  provide  a 
iliouse  which  shall  be  comfortable  and  safe 
■at  as  small  a cost  and  in  as  short  a period 
as  possible.  It  is  no  great  wonder  if  in 
that  case  architectural  design  should  become 
a very  secondary  consideration  ; there  is,  in 
fact,  no  time  for  it  ; and  the  utmost  that  is 
aimed  at  is  to  produce  a decent-looking 
exterior,  in  which  the  most  readily  available 
materials  for  the  particular  architectural 
clothing  which  is  in  fashion  at  the  time  are 
put  together  to  produce  a facade  which  may 
claim  just  the  merit  of  being  a decent  piece 
of  street-architecture,  about  on  a level  with 
the  better  class  of  large  shops  and  business 
premises. 

The  contrast  as  put  in  Mr.  Sachs's  paper 
may  be  a little  overdrawn  in  both  directions. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  theatre  architecture 
Avhich  is  admired  in  Germany  does  not  seem 
<iuite  so  admirable  to  us,  and  that  some 
Jvnglish  theatres  may  compare  better,  archi- 


tecturally, with  their  German  rivals  than  is  1 
likely  to  be  admitted  by  critics  of  Teutonic  i 
tendencies.  But  in  the  main  the  statement 
of  the  position  is  fairly  correct.  The  English 
public  and  the  English  theatre  proprietor  do 
not  as  a rule  trouble  themselves  much  about 
the  architecture  of  the  houses.  Until  recent 
years,  in  fact,  they  troubled  themselves  about 
nothing  except  the  absolutely  necessary  con- 
ditions of  seeing  and  hearing  properly.  Of  late 
there  has  come  over  the  public  a perception 
that  a theatre  which  is  badly  planned  as  to 
its  exits  and  combustible  as  to  its  materials 
may  become  a serious  danger,  and  this 
having  been  discovered,  proprietors  are 
anxious  to  be  able  to  assure  their  public  that 
the  house  will  not  readily  take  fire — the 
auditorium  part  of  it  at  all  events — and  that 
there  are  sufficient  staircases  and  exit  doors 
to  allow  of  speedy  clearance  in  an  emergency. 
But  beyond  that  we  have  hardly  got. 
Neitherthemanager  nor  the  public  care  much 
about  the  architecture  of  the  house.  A few 
pilasters  seem  to  be  demanded  on  the 
exterior  walls,  but  if  those  are  duly  supplied, 
nothing  further  is  looked  for. 

This  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
are,  by  hereditary  law,  such  a “practical" 
people.  There  was  a time  when  even  the 
pilaster  was  not  called  for.  Drury -lane, 
which  was  opened  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  with  a round  of  applause,  and  which, 
in  its  original  form,  was  apparently  without 
even  its  present  colonnade  and  its  exception- 
ally prim  portico,*  was  an  example  of  what 
was  considered  fitting  and  sufficient  in 
theatre  architecture  in  those  days  ; and  in 
the  address  attributed  to  Cobbett  (again  to 
quote  “Rejected  Addresses")  the  plain- 
ness was  even  specified  as  a virtue  : “You 
are  now  got  into  a large  comfortable  house  ; 
not  into  a gimcrack  palace  ; not  into  a 
Solomon's  temple  ; not  into  a frostwork  of 
Brobdingnag  filigree  ; but  into  a plain,  honest, 
homely,  industrious,  wholesome,  brovjn 
brick  pihyitouse.  . . . Look  at  the  brick- 


See  “Rejected  Addresses" — 

Ob,  Mr.  Whitbread  ! fie  upon  -j-ou,  sir  ! 

I think  you  should  have  built  a colonnade  ; 

When  tender  Beauty,  looking  for  her  coach, 

Protrudes  her  gioveless  hand,  perceives  the  shower, 
And  draws  the  tippet  closer  round  her  throat, 
Perchance  her  coach  stands  half  a dozen  off, 

And,  ere  she  mounts  the  step,  the  oozing  mud 
Soaks  through  her  pale  kid  slipper.  On  the  morrow 
She  coughs  at  breakfast,  and  her  gruff  papa 
Cries,  ‘ There  you  go  ! this  comes  of  playhouses  1 ' 

To  build  no  portico  is  penny-wise ; 

Heaven  grant  it  prove  not  in  the  end  pound-foolish.” 
But  the  criticism,  it  will  be  obsen’ed,  is  solely  on  grounds, 
of  business  economy,  not  of  'architectural  shortcoming.  ' 


work,  English  audience  ! Look  at  the  brick- 
work ! All  plain  and  smooth  like  a quaker's 
meeting.  None  of  your  Egyptian  pyramids, 
to  en'omb  subscribers'  capital.  No  over- 
grown colonnades  of  stone,"  >S:c.  This,  no 
doubt,  was  meant  to  be  in  character  for 
Cobbett  the  economist ; but  it  was  only 
putting  in  a playful  form  what  would  have 
been  the  real  feeling  of  the  majority  of 
theatre-goers  of  the  day  in  this  country. 
When  Covent  Garden  Opera  House  was  re- 
built we  had  got  to  rather  more  magnificent 
notions,  and  the  “overgrown  colonnades  of 
stone  ’’  were  forthcoming  ; but  this  was  rather 
an  exceptional  occasion ; and,  after  all,  what 
a tame, piece  of  work  it  is  beside  the 
Paris  Opera  House.  It  is  quite  sufficient, 
however,  even  now,  for  the  architectural 
demands  of  the  English  public,  even  tor  an 
exceptionally  important  house ; as  are,  in 
their  way,  the  average  facades  with  pilasters 
up  the  sides  and  vases  on  the  cornice  which 
form  the  staple  of  our  recent  theatre  archi- 
tecture. 

The  indifference  of  the  public  is  of  course 
partly  to  blame  for  the  indifferent  archi- 
tecture of  theatres.  If  the  public  cared 
much  about  having  anything  better,  builders 
of  theatres  would  have  to  provide  it,  but 
they  would  certainly  have  to  make  the  public 
pay  for  it  by  raising  their  prices  of  admission, 
because  they  could  not  do  it  at  all  otherwise. 
And  hence  there  is  really  a very  important 
point,  architecturally,  in  the  system  of 
spending  public  money,  national  or  muni- 
! cipal,  on  theatres,  which  prevails  so  largely 
on  the  Continent.  The  question  of  Govern- 
; ment  subsidy  to  theatres  is  no  new  one  in 
these  columns,  for  it  was  a favourite  idea 
. with  the  late  Mr.  Godwin,  not  however  so 
' much  on  architectural  as  on  dramatic 
grounds ; he  was  one  of  those  who  earnestly 
wished  for  a national  theatre  which  should 
be  independent  of  popular  taste  and  popular 
support.  We  will  not  go  into  that  side  of  the 
subject  here,  but  we  may  say  that  the  effect 
of  Government  or  municipal  support  might 
certainly  be  quite  as  important  in  regard 
to  the  building  itself  as  to  the  plays 
that  might  be  acted  in  it.  The  system  takes 
the  building  of  a theatre  out  of  the  mere 
category  of  business  ventures,  in  which  the 
qualities  chiefly  sought  for  in  the  architect 
are  those  sought  for  in  a locomotive  engine 
— “economy,  safety,  and  speed,"  and  allows 
not  only  for  money  but  (what  is  still  more 
important.)  time  being  spent  on  the  architec- 
‘tural  design,  which  need  not  be  run  up  in  a 
hurry  to  hasten  the  return  for  the  invest- 
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ment.  Except  under  such  circumstances 
iheie  is  little  chance  for  the  evolution  of 
theatre  architecture  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word  : and  the  moral  is  pointed  by  the  fact 
that  the  one  recent  theatre  in  London  in 
which  an  eminent  architect  succeeded  in 
producing  a picturesque  and  original  archi- 
tectural exterior  could  not  pay  its  way,  and 
has  now,  unfortunately,  from  the  “Palace 
Theatre  ’ sunk  to  the  “Palace  Music  Hall.” 

Whether  the  Continental  theatre  archi- 
tects, with  all  these  advantages  of  cir- 
cumstance, merit  all  the  praise  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  their  productions, 
depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  They 
have  produced  some  imposing  and  palatial 
buildings.  But  there  are  not  many  instances 
in  which  they  have  produced  buildings  which 
have  a special  theatre  character  discernible 
at  first  sight.  They  have  not  indeed  always 
avoided  the  mere  commercial  manner  of 
building,  for  it  appears  to  us  that  Messrs. 
Fellner  & Helmer,  the  \'ienna  specialists, 
who  have  built  theatres  all  over  Europe,  are 
sought  for  mainly  for  the  experience  which 
enables  them  to  plan  and  put  up  a theatre 
quickly  and  completely,  having  ail  the 
knowledge  of  the  practical  retphrements  of 
the  business  at  their  fingers’  ends.  That 
kind  of  achievement,  however,  does  not 
raise  an  architect  to  eminence  as  such — as 
a designer  of  buildings,  but  rather  as  a 
mere  constructor.  In  other  cases  we  find 
buildings  which  have  a great  deal  of  palatial 
dignity  and  splendour,  but  which  do  not 
sufficiently  proclaim  themselves  as  theatres. 
A theatre  is  not  to  look  like  a concert-hall 
externally:  it  should  be  unmistakably  a 
theatre.  'I  hat  the  building  erected  as  the 
Palace  Theatre  has  not  this  characteristic  is 
probably  not  Mr.  Collcutt's  fault,  since  he. 
we  believe,  only  supplied  an  architectural 
casing  for  a building  first  planned  indepen- 
dently of  his  assistance.  A theatre,  rightly 
considered,  ought  to  be  a very  suggestive 
problem  for  the  architectural  designer.  It  is 
divided,  practically,  into  two  blocks,  each 
planned  for  a special  and  peculiar  use, 
different  from  that  of  any  other  kind  of 
building.  The  auditorium  is  to  seat  an 
audience  in  a concentric  fashion,  so  that  all 
their  eyes  may  be  conveniently  directed  to 
the  stage;  and  the  stage  portion,  in  a large 
theatre,  is  more  conveniently  and  suitably 
arranged  on  square  lines,  and  requires  a 
considerably  greater  height  than  the  audi- 
torium, for  the  raising  and  lowering  of 
scenery,  &c.  Moreover,  it  is  a practical 
axiom  of  modern  theatre-building  that  the 
stage  portion  should  be  as  completely  sepa- 
rated trom  the  auditorium  as  possible, 
except  in  regard  to  the  proscenium  opening, 
for  the  sake  of  safety  to  the  audience,  as 
almost  all  fires  in  theatres  originate  on  the 
stage.  I- rom  these  considerations  it  maybe 
laid  down  almost  as  an  axiom  in  the  design 
as  well  as  in  the  construction  of  theatres, 
that  the  auditorium  and  the  stage  portion 
should  be  completely  distinct  in  architectural 
treatment.  To  design  a theatre  as  a single 
block  of  building,  on  palatial  lines,  is  to 
throw  away  the  most  obvious  method  of 
giving  distinctive  character  and  expression 
to  the  building.  The  auditorium  should  show 
its  circular  lines  more  or  less,  but  so  as  to 
render  it  obvious  that  they  are  there;  and  the 
more  decorative  treatment  is  rightly  applied 
to  that  portion  of  the  exterior.  Horizontal 
extension  is  the  special  quality  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  house,  for  great  height  in  an 
auditorium  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible, 
as  placing  the  uppermost  tiers  of  spectators 
in  a very  disadvantageous  position  for  seeing 
the  actors  and  the  spectacle.  The  stage  por- 
tion should  be  a more  plainly-treated  block 
and  tending  more  tow'ards  verticality  in  its 
lines,  hence  offering  the  most  marked  and 
characteristic  contrast  to  the  auditorium 
portion ; and  the  wall  of  the  stage  portion 
which  is  next  the  auditorium  should  be 
emphasised  in  its  treatment — made  to 
appear  as  solid  and  monumental  as  possible, 
as  the  outward  and  architectural  expression 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  fence-wall,  so  to 
speak,  between  the  audience  and  the  stage 


portion.  Here  there  are  certainly  elements 
enough  for  the  suggestion  of  marked  and 
characteristic  architectural  treatment  and 
contrast,  of  which,  however,  full  advantage 
is  very  seldom  taken,  and  of  which,  it  may 
be  admitted,  it  is  impossible  to  take  full 
advantage,  except  ^vith  a tolerable  expendi- 
ture both  of  money  and  thought.  In  the 
Paris  Opera  House,  where  both  these 
desirable  conditions  existed,  this  contrasted 
treatment  of  the  two  portions  of  the  house 
externally  was  obviously  kept  in  view,  and 
the  architectural  problem  has  been  better 
met  than  in  most  large  theatres.  It  may  be 
urged,  in  regard  to  the  auditorium  portion, 
that  the  actual  auditorium  does  not  come  up 
to  the  outer  wall  of  the  building,  being 
surrounded  by  corridors  and  foyers.  But, 
by  making  the  main  corridors  concentric 
with  the  house,  the  form  could  generally  be 
manifested  externally  to  a sufficient  extent 
to  give  the  “theatre  character  ’ to  the 
exterior  ; and,  moreover,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  planning  of  a semi-circular 
auditorium*  within  entirely  rectangular 
enclosing  walls  necessarily  leads  to  awk- 
wardly-shaped internal  spaces  and  a certain 
degree  of  complication  in  planning.  With 
management,  the  curved  line  can  generally 
be  shown  externally  sufficiently  to  give 
the  architectural  character  and  expression 
demanded.  It  is  done  in  the  plans  of  the 
Hofburg  Theatre  at  Vienna  and  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Opera  House,  given  on 
another  page  as  illustrations  to  Mr.  Sachs's 
paper ; and  it  is  done  in  a very  com- 
plete manner  in  Herr  March's  “ People's 
Theatre,”  at  Worms,  the  view  of  which 
lorms  one  of  our  lithographic  illustrations, 
and  which  we  selected  for  illustration  on 
that  very  account,  as  being  a piece 
of  distinctive  theatre  architecture.  It  has 
been  done  very  completely  in  England 
in  the  Shakespeare  Theatre,  at  Stratford- 
on  - Avon  : though  there,  of  course, 
owing  to  the  small  size  and  unpretending 
character  of  the  house,  the  problem  was  a 
comparatively  easy  one.  Where  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  follow  the  circular  form  in  the  lower 
portion  of  a large  theatre,  owing  to  the 
number  of  necessary  rooms  to  be  provided, 
there  will  at  all  events  seldom  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  allowing  the  curved  line  to  show  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  auditorium.  And 
the  contrast  of  curved  with  rectangular  lines 
is  so  fine  a source  of  effect  in  exterior  archi- 
tecture that  we  should  say  no  true  architect 
would  lose  it  in  a case  wliere  the  practical 
form  and  purpose  of  the  interior  gives  such 
a decided  lead  towards  such  a treatment. 

As  to  architectural  style,  the  type  of 
architectural  treatment  which,  in  all  its 
varieties,  is  comprised  under  the  general 
terms  Classic  an<l  Renaissance,  seems  far 
more  suitable  for  the  expression  of  a 
building  intended  for  amusement  (for  that  is 
after  all  the  real  raison  d'Hre  of  the  theatre) 
than  any  treatment  founded  on  Mediaeval 
types.  “The  theatre  as  we  have  it  is  an  essen- 
tially modern  and  post-Renaissance  institu- 
tion ; its  architectural  expression  should 
be  that  of  dignity,  cheerfulness,  and  refine- 
ment, qualities  which  to  our  thinking  are 
much  more  characteristic  of  the  Classic  than 
of  the  Mediaeval  type  of  architecture. 
Moreover,  the  square-headed  openings  and 
horizontal  lines  of  the  Classic  type  of  design 
lend  themselves  better  to  the  treatment  of 
the  broad  masses  of  building  into  which  a 
theatre  is  or  should  be  naturally  grouped, 
than  the  details  of  a style  characterised  by 
arched  openings  and  vertical  lines. 

In  regard  to  the  interior  design  of  theatres 
we  are  quite  in  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
tion embodied  in  Mr.  Sachs's  remark, 
“Surely  a building  can  be  simple  and  yet 
beautiful.”  In  this  country,  at  least,  tawdri- 
ness has  unlortunately  become  almost  pro- 
verbially the  “note”  of  the  interior  design 
and  decoration  of  theatres,  insomuch  that  a 
similar  quality  of  design  in  other  classes  of 
building  is  often  stigmatised  as  “ theatrical.” 


* We  use  the  term  “femi-drcular”  for  convenience; 
th*  curve  B,  of  course,  not  necessarily  of  that  precise  shape. 


It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  when  people 
meet  for  an  evening  s amusement  they  ex- 
pect, in  order  to  heighten  their  spirits,  to  be 
amongst  gaudy  surroundings.  To  some 
tastes,  at  all  events,  the  effect  of  this  gaudi- 
ness is  depressing  rather  than  exhilara- 
ting. The  taste  for  it  seems,  in  the  first, 
instance,  to  have  radiated  from  the  stage 
into  the  house.  The  decorations  of  the 
scene  itself  are  necessarily  more  or  less 
ephemeral  in  character,  and  under  the 
unreal  glare  of  the  stage  lighting  a» 
unreal  glitter  and  meretriciousness  in  the 
stage  surroundings  may  pass  without  too 
severe  criticism.  We  know  that  it  is  all  a 
sham,  and  do  not  take  it  seriously’.  Buti 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  element  of 
meretriciousness  should  extend  itself  to  the 
more  or  less  permanent  decorations  of  the 
house  itself.  In  fact,  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  it  should  not.  The  house  should 
be  dift'erentiated  Irom  the  stage,  and  if  a 
brilliant  effect  on  the  stage  is  specially  aimed 
at,  as  in  pieces  in  which  spectacle  plays  a large 
part,  there  is  a practical  reason  (as  Wagner 
showed  in  his  Bayreuth  theatre)  for  keeping 
the  decorations  of  the  house  more  sober  in.  , 
key,  to  heighten  the  more  the  effect  of  the 
stage  spectacle.  The  proscenium  arch  is 
the  window  through  which  we  look  into 
an  imaginary  world,  and  the  unreal  scene 
should  be  as  distinctly  separated  as  possible. 
But  the  stronger  reason  lor  greater  reticence 
and  refinement  in  theatre  design  and  decora- 
tion is  the  architectural  one.  Why  should 
the  interior  design  of  our  most  important  and 
most  popular  places  of  amusement  be  almost 
always  the  scene  of  a style  of  decoration, 
which  most  of  us  would  condemn  as  tawdry 
if  applied  to  the  drawing-room  of  a mansion 
A bad  acquired  habit  or  tradition  is  partly  to 
blame  for  this,  but  the  obstacle  to  improve- 
ment is  to  a great  extent  to  be  found  in  the 
conditions,  already  referred  to,  under  which 
our  theatres  are  mostly  built — huny  and  the 
desire  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  at  the 
least  cost.  There  is  no  time  for  the  study 
required  for  a severe  and  well-thought  out 
decorative  scheme;  the  architect,  possibly, 
has  little  to  do  with  it ; he  attends  to  the 
plan,  construction,  and  practical  require- 
ments, and  a firm  of  “ decorators  ” are  called 
in  to  make  the  house  as  brilliant  as  possible 
in  as  short  a time  as  possible.  Nothing 
good  can  come  of  such  a sy.stem.  We  want 
to  see  theatres  in  which  a sober  and  artistic 
scheme  of  architectural  design  and  decora- 
tive treatment  has  been  elaborated  by  the- 
architect,  not  with  the  object  of  producing 
mere  glitter  and  restlessness  of  effect,  but  of 
making  the  most,  in  an  architectural  sense 
of  the  effect  of  a class  of  interior  which  in 
reality  is  peculiarly  suggestive  for  architec- 
tural treatment.  We  want  to  see  well- 
considered  and  refined  detail  instead  ofa 
commonplace  ornament  stuck  about  every- 
where, merely  because  it  is  supposed 
that  something  is  wanted  and  whatever 
can  be  most  quickly  applied  will 
answer  the  purpose.  In  recent  days  this 
example  lias  in  fact  sometimes  been  set  ou' 
the  stage  itself.  Where  plays  of  “domestic  ' 
character  are  to  have  a long  run,  a great 
deal  of  taste  has  been  displayed  in  some 
instances  in  the  designing  and  furnishing  ot 
the  imaginary  room  in  which  the  actors  go 
through  their  presentment,  and  one  has 
sometimes  had  to  wish  that  the  good  taste 
expended  on  the  stage  fittings  had  also- 
peiv’aded  the  decoration  of  the  house. 
These  are  exceptional  instances  certainly, 
and  do  not  go  far  to  contradict  our  general 
position,  that  the  inherently  factitious- 
character  of  stage -decoration  has  tradi- 
tionally affected  all  theatre  decoration.  It  is-  ; 
perfectly  unnecessary  that  this  should  be  ' 
so ; it  is  perfectly  possible  to  make  a . 
theatre -interior  an  example  of  as  good 
and  pure  architectural  design  as  could  J 
be  found  in  any  other  class  of  interior.  I 
But  to  do  this  the  system  must  be  altered.  | 
Good  architecture  requires  time  and  thought  j 
to  perfect  it,  and  artistically-designed  decora- 
tion, even  of  a comparatively  simple  kind,  is- 
more  costly  to  carry  out  properly  than  the 
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more  sliowy  schemes  of  tlie  commercial 
decorator.  The  adoption  of  the  Continental 
system  of  spending  some  public  money  on 
theatres  would  at  least  give  tlie  architect 
the  means  and  opportunity  of  producing 
something  better,  which  under  the  present 
rigvnc  he  scarcely  ever  has.  And  the  not 
unnatural  result  is  that  the  leading  architects 
of  the  day  are  scarcely  ever  called  upon  to 
design  theatres,  and  probably  have  no  desire 
to  do  so  ; they  know  too  well  what  would  be 
expected  of  them.  But  all  that  might  be 
altered  if  our  Government  and  m\micipalities 
took  the  same  iiiterest  in  theatres  as  is  the 
case  on  the  Continent. 


NOTES. 

HE  German  Emperor  opened  the 
ne\/  home  of  the  Reichstag  on 
Wednesday  last  week.  We  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  building,  but  may  here  recapitulate 
a few  facts  in  regard  to  its  history.  It 
is  the  otitcome  of  an  architectural  com 
petition  limited  to  Germans.  This  was  in; 
1882,  and  there  were  196  competitors. 
The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  18S4  by  ^ 
the  Emperor  William  I.  Twenty-two  millions  : 
of  marks,  or  about  1,100,000/.,  have  been! 
spent  on  the  building,  and  15,000/.  more 
are  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
fresco  and  sculptural  decoration.  The  archi- 
tect's competition  premium  was  750/-.  he  was 
then  engaged  at  an  annual  salary  of  1,500/. 
during  the  progress  of  the  works,  and 
receives  a fee  of  6,000/.  on  its  com- 
pletion, making  together  about  22,000/.,  or 
a commission  of  under  2 per  cent,  without 
ativ  office  or  other  expenses  on  the  total 
amount.  Herr  Wallot  has  had  to  work 
under  most  difficult  circumstances  with 
constantly  - changing  building  committees. 
Three  Emperors  have  reigned  during  the 
erection  of  the  building,  and  each  ruler’s 
special  wishes  had  to  be  attended  to.  The 
German  public  and  artists  are  generally 
satisfied  as  to  the  interior  of  the  building, 
which  contains  much  interesting  detail.  As 
to  the  exterior,  opinions  differ  at  Berlin. 
The  academical  conception  is  criticised  by 
many,  the  ‘'coldness"  of  the  rendering, 
and  the  iron  and  glass  cupola.  I'he 
latter  is,  to  a great  extent,  the  result  of  the 
constant  change  of  instructions  which  actually 
now  leaves  the  building  with  two  complete 
sets  of  foundations  for  different  cupolas. 
But  a few  months  ago  the  German  Emperor, 
when  at  Rome,  pronounced  the  building  to 
be  “the  acme  of  bad  taste’’-  (Gippel  der 
Geschmacklosigkeit) ; and  he  has  obviously 
acted  according  to  this  opinion  in  keeping 
the  architect’s  name  out  of  all  the  orders  and 
distinctions  given  on  the  occasion,  although 
the  Clerk  of  Works  and  several  of  the  fore- 
men have  come  in  for  honours.  This  in- 
sulting manner  of  treating  the  architect  will 
probably  have  the  contrary  effect  to  what 
was  intended.  As  far  as  English  taste  is 
concerned  the  building  is  not  likely,  we 
admit,  to  be  much  admired;  it  is  a Classic 
style  of  a type  which  we  have  learned  to 
think  somewhat  tawdry  and  unrefined,  like 
much  of  modern  German  architecture  ; yet 
there  is  an  undeniable  largeness  and  power 
about  the  look  of  the  main  front  and  the 
treatment  of  its  details.  The  worst  point  is 
the  aforesaid  cupola,  and  that  we  candidly 
think  the  poorest  central  feature  to  a 
national  Parliament  House  that  we  know  of 
in  Europe.  The  question  is,  however,  would 
the  Emperor’s  taste  have  evolved  anything 
better? 

Herr  WALLOT'S  artistic  brethren 
seem  at  any  rate  disposed  to  do 
their  utmost  to  show  their  contempt  for  the 
Emperor’s  conduct  towards  him,  and  the 
"Wallot  Banquet,”  held,  on  Friday  the  7th, 
at  the  Kroll  Theatre  in  Berlin,  was  a most 
notable  demonstration  of  its  kind.  The 
amalgamated  architectural  societies  of 
Germany,  together  with  several  of  the 
senior  artistic  bodies,  had  arranged  the 


gathering,  at  which  650  guests  were  present, 
the  invitations  being  limited  to  architects,  • 
painters,  and  sculptors.  The  leading  archi- 
tects from  every  part  of  Germany  were 
assembled,  headed  by  the  presidents  of  the 
various  bodies.  After  a number  of  addresses 
had  been  presented  to  Professor  Wallot, 
who  was  also  the  recipient  of  numerous 
honorary  degrees,  &c.,  Anton  von  Werner, 
as  president  of  the  Society  of  Berlin  Artists, 
commenced  the  long  list  of  laudatory  toasts. 
The  annoyance  generally  felt  in  artistic 
circles  at  the  Emperor's  decisions  as  to  Herr 
Wallot  and  the  favouring  of  the  lady-painter 
Madame  Parlaghi,  was  humorously  expressed 
in  a series  of  tableaux  vivants,  entitled 
“ Wallotria."  A very  German  incident  was 
the  introduction  of  a model  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  built  up  entirely  in  bread  and 
cheese,  with  sausages  for  the  columns, 
labelled,  “The  Acme  of  Good  Taste”;  a 
very  doubtful  method  of  signalising  “ good 
taste.”  In  one  corner  of  the  room  was  an 
automatic  machine  which  supplied  gold 
medals  “to  ladies  only”;  while  on  the  lost 
property  board  of  the  establishment  a large 
paste-board  “Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  ” had 
been  hung  and  labelled  “ Forgotten  on  the 
5th  inst.”  Herr  Wallott  was  much  moved  by 
the  appreciation  of  his  confreres,  and,  in 
thanking  them,  laid  special  stress  on  the 
necessity  of  architects  not  being  hurried  by 
their  clients  if  really  good  work  was  expected 
of  them,  and  in  that  sentiment  at  least  we 
can  sympathise  with  him  entirely. 


The  death  of  M.  de  Lesseps  closes  a 
career  of  which  the  end  has  been 
melancholy  contrast  to  the  earlier  part,  but 
we  confess  that  we  cannot  join  in  the 
adulations  and  exculpations  with  which 
the  Press  commentaries  on  the  event 
abound.  Along  time  before  the  final  crash 
of  the  Panama  scheme  we  showed,  in  an 
article  in  the  Builder  ai  August  6,  1S87,  the 
whole  category  of  the  engineering  impossi- 
bilities and  contradictions  of  the  scheme, 
which  its  promoter,  if  he  had  sought  and 
listened  to  the  most  competent  engineer- 
ing advice,  ought  to  have  been  fully 
aware  of.  The  ostentatious  visit  of  inspec- 
tion to  the  site,  with  the  house  built 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  empty  parade 
of  reporting  on  the  condition  of  the 
works,  was  to  our  thinking  an  absolutely 
immoral  procedure,  a flagrant  trifling  with  the 
interests  of  others  and  of  the  French  nation 
at  large.  Whether  the  legal  condemnation  of 
M.  de  Lesseps  was  justifiable  or  not  we  do 
not  undertake  to  say ; but  he  certainly  was 
morally  guilty  of  a huge  misrepresentation. 
A number  of  the  daily  papers,  we  observe, 
including  that  preposterous  person  the  Times 
Paris  correspondent  (the  Tijites  itself  is 
apparently  better  informed),  still  cling  to  the 
superstition  that  M.  de  Lesseps  was  an 
eminent  engineer  who  made  the  Suez  Canal. 
He  was  not  an  engineer  and  had  little  or 
no  engineering  knowledge.  He  did  the 
diplomacy  and  financing  : that  was  all. 
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tinue,  in  his  next  course  of  Royal 
Academy  Lectures,  the  subject  of  the 
“Advancement  of  Architecture,”  which  he 
treated  in  so  interesting  and  suggestive  a 
manner  in  his  lectures  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  year.*  The  first  of  the  ensuing 
course  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Mon- 
day, January  28. 


IT  cannot  be  said  that  architectural  study 
is  flourishing  very  much  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  if  we  regard  the  small  number 
and  mostly  rather  timid  character  of  the 
drawings  which  were  exhibited  on  Tuesday, 
and  contrast  them  with  the  kind  of  archi- 
tectural drawing  which  the  students’  com- 
petitions at  the  Ivcole  des  Beaux-Arts  call 
forth.  The  subject  given  for  “design  in 
architecture”  was  “A  Public  Library  in  a 
Town,”  and  Mr.  Percy  Edward  Newton's 
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design,  which  gained  him  the  Travelling 
Studentship,  is  decidedly  the  best,  though 
the  general  effect  of  the  large-gabled  front  is 
rather  heavy.  The  merits  of  the  design  are 
an  effective  grouping  of  the  three  large 
windows  in  the  principal  story,  making  the 
prominent  point  in  the  design  ; a good  plan  ; 
and  a very  prettily-sketched  bas-relief  of  the 
figures  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  faqade. 
The  defects  are  (besides  the  somewhat 
awkward  appearance  of  the  wide  gable) 
the  finish  of  the  large  oriel  window  with 
flat  soffit  projecting  from  the  wall 
face,  which  has  a very  awkward  look, 
while  this  ponderous  projection  seems  also 
rather  to  crush  the  small  mullioned  window 
beneath  ; and  the  fact  that  the  range  of 
large  windows  before  alluded  to,  well 
enough  as  it  looks  in  the  elevation,  does  not 
correspond  with  the  treatment  of  the  plan  ; 
the  windows  look  like  the  three  windows  of 
the  large  room  running  across  the  front, 
whereas  in  fact  one  of  them  is  a staircase- 
window,  and  as  such  certainly  demanded  a 
specialised  treatment.  The  sets  of  measured 
architectural  drawings,  for  which  the 
orangery  ” at  Kensington  Gardens  was 
given  as  a subject,  are  very  good  in  the 
main,  and  two  or  three  are  so  nearly  equal 
in  merit  that  it  must  have  been  rather 
difficult  to  award  the  medal,  which  has  been 
given  to  Mr.  G.  Weald  ; the  second  medal  to 
Mr.  Pieter  Rodeck.  A prize  for  plan  only — 
“Plan  of  a Building”- — (the  subject  being 
“A  Government  School  of  Art  for  a large 
Manufacturing  Town,”)  is  an  excellent  and 
we  think  new  idea  at  the  Academy ; there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prize  has  gone  to 
the  right  competitor,  Mr.  E.  T.  Richmond, 
whose  plan  is  in  fact  the  only  one  that 
shows  any  sense  of  the  importance  of  aspect 
in  rooms  devoted  to  drawing.  For  a set 
of  architectural  designs  (upper  school), 
the  subject  being  a fire-place,  the  prize  of 
25/.  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Seton 
Morris  for  a very  pleasing  design  with  a 
broad  frieze  of  carved  foliage  of  Renaissance 
feeling  on  the  upper  portion,  and  a plain 
segmental  arch  to  the  recess  over  it.  In  the 
lower  school  the  prize  of  10/.  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Brewer,  who  in  the 
treatment  of  his  subject  (a  water-gate)  has 
contrived  to  invent  something  novel  and  at 
the  same  time  picturesque  in  the  way  of  a 
capital,  which  is  not  done  every  day. 
Hanover  Chapel,  soon  to  be  destroyed,  has 
been  not  unappropriately  set  as  a subject  for 
the  competition  for  perspective  drawing  in 
outline,  the  medal  for  which  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Lacey.  The  designs  for  the 
decoration  of  a public  building  are  none  of 
them  remarkable,  and  the  jDrize  one,  by  Miss 
Hilda  Koe,  probably  owes  its  position  a 
good  deal  to  the  fine  and  spirited  character 
of  the  lull-size  cartoon  sketch  of  two  of  the 
figures  ; the  arrangement  of  the  composition 
is  not  very  decorative,  the  large  piece  of 
paling  occupying  a considerable  portion 
of  the  picture  is  out  of  keeping,  and 
there  is  no  harmonious  grouping  of  the 
figures;  in  this  respect  No.  128  is  better, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  cartoon 
figure  is  rather  weak.  The  first  and  second 
prize  works  in  sculpture  are  among  the 
best  work  of  the  year ; the  subject,  “ The 
Fates,”  is  treated  by  Mr.  F.  Derwent  Wood 
with  true  sculpturesque  feeling,  the  three 
figures  forming  a group  which  seems 
dominated  by  one  leading  idea  and  forms 
a complete  whole ; the  only  objection  we 
make  to  it  is  that  the  two  side  figures  want 
some  support  beneath  their  feet,  both  in 
regard  to  line  and  to  the  sense  of  architec- 
tonic construction,  whichj  should  always  be 
felt  in  a sculpture  group.  There  is  a great 
deal  of  merit  also  in  the  second  jirizc 
design  by  Mr.  F.  Thomas,  which  is  less 
open  to  criticism,  but  at  the  same  time  less 
original  in  composition  and  conception  than 
that  of  Mr.  Wood.  No.  171,  with  the  central 
figure  standing  and  looking  upward,  is  a 
spirited  group.  The  Creswick  prize  (subject, 
"A  Moorland”)  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Percy  W.  Gibbs,  whose  woik  is  decidedly 
the  best  in  colour;  but  iu  this  respect- 
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generally  the  paintings  sent  in  for  this 
prize  are  rather  above  the  usual  level,  and 
do  not  exhibit  so  much  rawness  of  colour  as 
we  have  encountered  on  former  occasions. 


ONE  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  various 
bodies  of  traders  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose ofkeepinga  watch  upon  railway  charges, 
is  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Conference, 
presided  over  by  Sir  j.  J.  Harwood.  The 
Council  have  just  issued  a circular  advising 
continued  resistance  to  the  increased  rates, 
until  their  reasonableness  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  railway  companies ; and  have 
prepared  a form  of  complaint  in  order  that 
their  members  may  submit  lists  of  rates 
objected  to,  for  immediate  presentation  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  This  course  has  been 
adopted  in  order  that  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  the 
present  year,  which  prescribes  that  com- 
plaints of  increases  must  be  made  within  six 
months  of  the  passing  of  the  Act.  This  time 
will  expire  on  February  15,  1895.  During 
the  two  years  which  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  companies  made  their  sweeping  changes 
in  the  rates  for  goods  and  mineral  traffic,  the 
amounts  shown  as  “ traffic  accounts  due  to 
the  company,"  have,  in  the  case  of  most  of 
the  lines,  been  steadily  mounting  up.  The 
London  and  North-Western  “outstandings," 
for  instance,  were  167,890/.  viore  in  June 
last  than  in  June,  1892.  This  sufficiently 
indicates  the  magnitude  of  the  differences 
between  the  companies  and  their  customers 
which  still  need  adjustment,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  an  authoritative  decision  should  be 
given  as  to  whether  or  not  the  resistance  to 
the  disputed  rates  is  justifiable. 


conference  summoned  by  the  Board 
1 of  Trade  last  week  to  discuss  the 
question  of  light  railways  was  a thoroughly 
representative  one,  and  the  proceedings 
aflbrded  proof  that  considerable  interest  is 
taken  in  this  subject.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  presided,  dwelt  upon 
several  aspects  of  the  question,  in  a speech 
distinctly  favourable  to  the  project,  and  a 
sub-committee  of  the  conterence  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  whole  question,  and 
to  draw  up  a report  with  a view  of  legisla- 
tion being  founded  upon  it.  The  committee 
consists  of  Members  of  Parliament,  railway 
experts,  and  others  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  and  is  to  be  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  personally 
investigated  and  reported  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  transport  on  the  Continent  several 
years  ago.  The  points  specially  present  to 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  speakers — the 
relief  of  agriculture  and  the  better  housing 
of  workmen  in  large  towns — hardly  come 
within  our  province.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  builder  and  contractor,  as 
well  as  the  agriculturist,  would  frequently 
find  the  light  railway  very  convenient,  and  it 
is  well  that  the  matter  should  receive  the 
consideration  it  undoubtedly  desen-es.  The 
questions  of  cost,  and  the  relaxation  of  the 
rules  regulating  the  construction,  mainten- 
ance, and  working  of  railways  will  be  the 
principal  points  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee.  That  of  the  public  safety  is,  of 
course,  largely  bound  up  with  these,  and 
will  also  demand  careful  consideration.  Un- 
less the  already  over-burdened  rates  are  to 
be  drawn  upon,  the  venture  must  pay  to 
ensure  its  success  ; it  will  not  suffice  that 
this  or  that  locality  or  class  is  benefited.  In 
some  cases,  certainly,  tlie  existing  railways 
might  undertake  the  construction  and  work- 
ing of  these  lines  to  act  as  feeders  to  their 
own  systems,  even  without  immediate  pro- 
spect of  profit.  The  tone  of  the  railway 
representatives  at  the  conference  was  not 
unfavourable ; in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings were  marked  by  an  absence  of 
hostility. 

The  new  form  of  level  called  the 
“Gradient-Telemeter  Level,’’ * is  one 

* Short's  Patent : m.anufactureU  by  L.  Casella. 


of  the  most  admirable  inventions  in  instru- 
ments for  survey  that  has  been  made  for  a 
long  time.  It  enables  the  su^^'eyor  to  obtain 
horizontal  linear  distances  without  chaining, 
and  levels  on  gradients  without  “stepping.'’ 
An  illustration  of  the  instrument  is  sub- 
joined. The  principle  of  the  instrument  is 
that  its  two  vertical  axes,  the  inner  and  the 
outer  one,  are  inclined  to  one  another  at  an 
angle,  instead  of  being  concentric,  as  in  the 
theodolite.  On  the  telescope  being  rotated 
on  the  inclined  axis  a vertical  dip  is  given — 
i.e.t  a vertical  angle  is  taken,  and  this  angle 
is  expressed  on  a graduated  scale  marked 
on  the  circle  H.  Thus,  where  the  levels 
are  to  be  taken  on  a falling  gradient 
where  the  staff  falls  below  the  line 
of  the  telescope  level,  the  telescope, 


having  been  levelled  in  the  usual  manner,  is 
then  to  be  turned  on  the  eccentric  axis  until 
a reading  on  the  staff  can  be  taken,  when 
the  graduated  scale  on  H will  give  the  angle 
of  deflection  passed  through  to  sight  the 
reading  on  the  staff,  but  as  the  measurement 
is  made  not  on  the  arc  direct  but  on  an 
inclined  plane  proportionate  to  it,  a great 
minuteness  of  measurement  can  be  obtained 
with  a very  small  possible  error.  But  also, 
whether  on  level  ground,  or  on  a slope 
(within  certain  limits  of  gradient),  the  hori- 
zontal distance  can  be  obtained,  as  thus 
described  in  Mr.  Casella's  prospectus  ; — 
"When  the  instrument  is  levelled,  and  the 
horizontal  line  of  sight  is  above  the  top  of  the  14-ft. 
staff,  proceed  as  follows : — Loosen  the  clamp  and 
move  the  telescope  until  the  inde.x  reaches  gradient 
100,  and  sight  the  staff;  if  the  line  of  sight  is  rtill 
above  the  staff,  move  the  telescope  and  index  farther 
until  the  upper  part  of  the  staff  is  visible  through 
the  telescope.  Suppose  the  index  is  then  near 
Gradient  28,  move  it  again  until  it  cuts  exactly 
Gradient  25,  and  take  the  staff  reading  at  that 
gradient — suppose  this  to  be  i3’86  ft. 

Then  move  the  index  on  to  G 20  and 
again  read  the  staff  ; let  this  reading  be 
8 '45  ft.  and  take  their  difference  thus — G25  = 13-86 
G20=  8-45 

Diff.  = 7^ 

Eliminate  the  decimal  point  and  the  horizontal 
linear  distance  as  in  above  illustration  is  541  ft., 
without  any  calculation  being  necessary  for  hypo- 
thenusal  difference  or  for  other  reductions.  Any 
pair  of  Gradients  in  the  list  added  will  give  by  the 
difference  of  their  readings  the  horizontal  distance 
in  this  manner — the  choice  of  gradients  being 
determined  by  the  n iture  of  the  ground." 

It  may  seem  that  we  are  here  measuring 
hori;5ontal  distances  by  very  small  angles, 
but  the  multiplication  of  arc-measurement 
by  measuring  them  on  the  eccentric  plane 
and  not  directly  enables  the  surveyor,  as 
before  said,  to  get  a much  more  accurate 
result  than  by  direct  arc-measurement,  and 
the  instrument  has,  according  to  a report  of 
a Committee  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  been 
proved  in  practice  to  give  horizontal  measure- 
aments  with  an  average  error  of  about  2h  in. 
in  a distance  of  over  600  yds.,  got  by  a 
short  series  of  positions.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  this  can  be  done  over  ground 
where  a chain  could  not  be  taken,  with  an 
accuracy  as  great  as  can  ordinarily  be  got  by 
chaining  under  average  circumstances,  no 
more  need  be  said  to  recommend  the  instru- 
ment to  the  attention  of  sur\'eyors. 


The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the 
unfortunate  panic  at  the  Belfast  school 


last  week  is  the  necessity  of  enforcing 
an  emergency  lighting  wherever  crowds 
assemble  in  artificial  light.  The  absolute 
darkness  on  the  gas  going  out  could  have 
been  easily  modified  by  a few  oil  lamps ; 
these  would  have  greatly  helped  to  assure 
the  audience  and  assisted  the  finding  of  the 
exits.  The  cost  of  emergency  lighting  is 
so  small  that  there  is  no  reason  why  its 
introduction  in  assembly  - halls,  and  even 
churches,  should  not  be  made  compulsory, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  arrangement  of  all 
doors  to  open  outwards  might  be  enforced. 


W£)  observe  that  No.  50,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  is  in  course  of  demolition. 
No.  50  and  No.  2,  Portsmouth-street, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Chambers,  retain 
their  original  elevations  as  designed 
by  Inigo  Jones,  and  still  bear  Oueen 
Henrietta  Maria’s  badges,  the  rose  and  the 
lily,  on  their  pilasters ; but  the  fronts  of 
Nos.  51-2-3  have,  apparently,  been  altered 
since.  No.  2 retains  its  original  red-brick 
facing,  the  others  have  been  stuccoed  or 
painted  over.  The  house  over  the  Bear- 
yard-passage,  between  Nos.  2 and  5°.  's 
modern;  Nos.  56,  and  61-2-3, 
later  date.  The  coming  change  will  probably 
result  in  a departure  from  the  first  design. 
Tims  Arch-row,  as  first  built  by  Jones,  is 
gradually  losing  its  pristine  character. 

\ I 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 
The  Modern  Theatre  of  the  Continent. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association  took  place  on  the  7th  inst.,  in 
the  meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Flashman  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Association. 

Several  gifts  to  the  library  were  announced, 
and  votes  of  thanks  were  presented  to  the  donors. 

Mr.  B,  F.  Fletcher,  junior  hon.sec.,  announced 
that,  on  and  after  December  31,  the  fee  for  a 
course  of  instruction  in  Studio,  Divisions  I,  2, 
and  3,  would  be  two-and-a-half  guineas,  including 
one  extra  studio  subject. 

The  President  staled  that  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  a common-room,  which 
would  supply  a long-felt  want.  As  soon  as  the 
room  was  suitably  furnished  and  decorated,  it 
would  be  opened. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Sachs  then  read  a paper  on  “The 
Modern  Theatre  on  the  Continent.” 

In  commencing  his  paper*  Mr.  Sachs  observed 
that  the  Continental  differed  from  the  English 
theatre  in  being  in  most  cases  a public  building, 
built  and  supported  largely  out  of  the  public 
funds,  the  theatre  built  as  a private  speculation  or 
investment  being  the  exception.  Continental 
theatres  might  be  classified  as  follows  : 

I.  Court  theatres. 

II.  National  and  government  theatres. 

HI.  Municipal  or  district  theatres. 

IV.  Subscription  theatres,  with  or  without 
court,  government,  or  municipal  subsidy. 

V.  Private  theatres,  with  or  without  court, 
government,  or  municipal  subsidy. 

The  private  theatre  alone  was  intended  to  be  a 
money-making  concern. 

Court  Theatres.  — The  court  theatres  were 
essentially  the  luxury  of  royalty,  originated  and 
kept  up  at  their  expense.  The  enjoyment  of  the 
entertainment  given  at  these  playhouses  was,  how- 
ever, now  mostly  open  to  all  comers  on  a pay- 
ment for  admission,  but  it  rested  entirely  with  the 
royal  owners  to  what  extent  the  public  was  allowed 
to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  of  entertain- 
ment, and  at  what  figure.  An  exception  was 
only  made  on  rare  occasions  of  national  festivity, 
when  the  auditorium  was  thrown  open  to  all 
comers  free  of  charge,  the  visitor  taking  his  seat 
in  the  stalls  or  gallery  according  to  the  rule  of 
“ First  come,  first  served.” 

Government  Theatres. — The  national  or  govern- 
ment theatre  was  generally  run  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  court  establishments,  with  the  exception 
that  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  the  insti- 
tution was  officially  held  out  to  be  chiefly  in  the 
interests  of  art  and  education.  The  national 
theatre  in  a way  stood  on  a par  with  the  national 
museum  or  picture  gallery  ; but,  being  kept  up 


* The  paj>er  having  been  of  unusual  length,  we  are 
obliged  to  give  the  first  port.on  of  it  in  a brief  rt’sumi 
only. 
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out  of  the  country’s  taxes,  it  was  practically 
reserved  for  the  office-holders,  the  savants,  and 
the  moneyed,  the  latter  however  enjoying  the  enter- 
tainment at  a lesser  cost  than  would  be  the  case 
if  they  visited  an  establishment  run  on  money- 
making lines. 

Aliinicipal  Theatres. — The  municipal  theatre 
was  generally  intended  for  educational  and  recrea- 
tive purposes  ; all  classes  were  free  to  enjoy  the 
entertainment  at  a minimum  cost,  and,  outside 
the  actual  outlay  for  the  building,  the  ratepayers, 
as  a rule,  only  had  to  make  up  the  small  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  expenditure  and  the 
amount  of  admission-money  received.  There  were 
no  profits  to  make,  no  great  risks  to  cover,  and 
the  inhabitants  hence  had  their  entertainment  at 
cost  price.  Of  course,  there  were  endless  varia- 
tions in  the  management  of  a municipal  theatre. 
The  favourite  way  latterly  had  been  to  put  the 
building  and  fittings,  which  had  been  paid  for  out 
of  the  rates,  at  the  disposal  of  a good  manager, 
and  to  allow  him  a small  subsidy  on  condition 
that  a fixed  approved  scale  of  admission  and 
booking  charges  was  not  exceeded.  Would-be 
lessees  competed  for  the  post,  stating  to  what 
extent  they  require  to  be  subsidised.  A heavy 
surety  had  to  be  found  l)ythe  lessee  to  cover  all 
eventualities.  Contracts  between  the  manager 
and  the  municipality  generally  dated  for  a number 
of  years  at  a time,  and  when  a new  lessee  was 
once  engaged,  matters  as  a rule  ran  very  smoothly. 

Subscription  Theatres.  — The  subscription 
theatre  was  run  on  lines  similar  to  the  municipal 
institution,  with  the  great  difference  that  its 
existence  was  primarily  due  to  a desire  on 
the  part  of  the  cultured  and  the  moneyed 
to  satisfy  their  desire  for  the  luxury  of  a good 
play  The  subscribers  who  built  the  theatre 
frequently  reserve  to  themselves  the  privilege  of 
selecting  seats,  but  otherwise  their  share  in  the 
enterprise  generally  gave  them  no  distinction. 
Subscription  theatres  seldom  received  assistance 
from  Government  or  Court  exchequers,  though 
there  had  been  one  or  two  notable  cases  in 
Austria.  The  municipality,  however,  generally 
gave  substantial  help,  partly,  perhaps,  in  the  form 
of  a good  site,  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
subsidy  to  cover  the  expenses  of  keeping  the 
building  in  general  repair.  The  erection  of  a 
subscription  theatre,  generally  let  off  the  munici- 
pality very  cheaply,  as  an  outcry  for  a new 
playhouse  would  always  have  to  be  satisfied, 
sooner  or  later,  and  were  it  not  for  the  voluntary 
helpers  this  would  be  at  the  entire  cost  of  the 
ratepayers.  The  latest  variety  of  subscription 
theatre  was  the  one  which  was  built  and  run 
essentially  on  democratic  lines  for  the  education 
and  recreation  of  the  working  classes. 

Private  Theatres. — The  private  theatre  abroad 
was  managed  on  i^recisely  the  same  principles  as 
our  own.  In  exceptional  cases  private  theatres 
receive  subsidies  from  the  Government  or  Munici- 
palities to  facilitate  the  production  of  new  plays 
subject  to  conditions  as  to  the  charges  of  admis- 
sion, but  these  cases  were  very  rare  indeed.  Sub- 
sidies by  political  parties  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  interests  were,  however,  not  quite  so  un- 
common. Operas  were  but  seldom  found  in 
private  institutions  abroad,  the  private  theatre 
being  practically  always  the  home  of  the  drama. 
As  a rule,  municipal  and  subscription  theatres, 
and  to  a certain  extent  the  theatres  of  the  minor 
German  Courts,  were  built  both  for  opera  and  dra- 
matic performances,  which  alternated  nightly  or 
weekly.  The  successful  planning  of  these  houses 
depended  almost  entirely  on  the  clever  adaptation 
of  both  stage  and  auditorium  to  this  double  pur- 
pose— a difficult  task  indeed,  as  the  requirements 
for  the  successful  production  of  a comedy  or 
tragedy  were  so  very  different  from  the  essentials 
of  a grand  opera. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  architectural 
design,  he  considered  that  this  was  much  more 
thought  of  on  the  Continent  than  in  England. 
The  theatres  of  England  were  built  as  investments 
mainly,  and  were  utilitarian  structures  with  a 
little  art  thrown  in  as  an  advertisement.  On  the 
Continent  the  theatrical  architect  was  expected  to 
have  a thorough  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
construction  of  a theatre,  but  as  an  architectural 
designer,  not  as  a mere  surveyor  ; and  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Continent  who  had  been  able  to 
satisfactorily  complete  a modern  theatre  abroad 
at  once  ranked  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
in  their  profession.  Among  them  he  might  men- 
tion the  late  Gottfried  Semper,  in  Germany  ; Baron 
Hasenauer,  in  Austria ; Von  Ibyl,  in  Hungary  ; 
Basile,  in  Italy;  and  then  there  were  among  the 
living  Gamier,  of  Paris  ; Anderburg,  of  Stock- 
holm ; Schra'ter,  of  St.  Petersburg ; Messrs. 
Fellner  and  Helmer,  of  Vienna,  and  Seelipg, 
of  Berlin.  Absolute  perfection  had  scarcely  been 
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Comparative  Sizes  of  Some  Continental  Theatres. 
—St.  Petersburg  Court  Oper.i  House. 

Paris  N.ational  Opera  House. 

— Vienna  National  Opera  House. 

— Stockholm  National  Opera  House. 

—Vienna  Court  Theatre. 


6.  — Budapest  Opera  House. 

7.  — Odessa  Theatre. 

8.  — Dresden  Court  Theatre. 

9.  — Amsterdam  Municipal  Theatre. 
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Comparative  Sizes  of  London  Theatres. 


reached,  but  something  very  near  it ; and  there 
were  few  buildings,  old  or  new,  that  could  be 
said  to  surpass  the  great  Continental  theatres  of 
to-day. 

General. — Proceeding  to  consider  the  plan  and 
construction  of  the  theatres  of  the  Continent,  Mr. 
Sachs  continued  : — Taken  generally,  Continental 
theatres  are  oblong  in  plan ; in  some  cases  the  front 
is  rounded,  showing  the  outline  of  the  auditorium, 
and  in  some  instances  there  are  wings  on  either 
side  of  the  main  block.  (See  comparative  diagrams 
of  block  plans).  The  audience  is  always  above 
the  street  level,  and  the  building  is  always  dis- 
tinctly divided  into  two  parts — the  so-called  front 
and  back  of  the  house.  As  the  modern  Conti- 
nental stage  requires  great  height,  the  grouping 
of  the  block  generally  shows  this  part  of  the 
building  taken  up  separately  as  the  prominent 
feature.  There  is  seldom  any  attempt  nowadays 
to  put  the  whole  of  the  building  under  one  roof. 
The  front  of  the  house  is  generally  distinctly 
palatial  in  feeling,  whilst  the  back  has  always  a 
thoroughly  utilitarian  look  about  it. 

Site. — There  are  few  modern  theatres  abroad 
that  do  not  stand  perfectly  isolated.  Public 
squares  are  the  favourite  sites.  Isolation 


undoubtedly  necessary  where  the  maximum 
safety  against  the  risks  of  panic  and  fire  is 
desired,  but  I would  point  out  that  an  audience 
can  be  well  cared  for  if  only  two  sides  of  the 
block  face  thoroughfares.  Symmetrical  plan- 
ning is  to  my  mind  the  first  necessity  for  a theatre 
that  is  intended  to  be  a safe  one.  The  position 
of  all  passages  and  staircases  on  outside  walls  is 
the  second  essential,  and  the  possibility  of 
approach  to  every  part  of  the  building  from 
outside  is  the  third.  Now  all  this  is  only  possible 
where  at  least  two  sides  of  the  block  are  perfectly 
free.  To  have  the  front  of  the  site  as  well  as  the 
two  sides  looking  on  the  thoroughfares  is,  of 
course,  a great  advantage,  but  to  have  the  main 
front  one  side  and  the  back  open  would  be  far 
worse  than  to  have  only  the  two  sides  free. 
Remember  the  plans  of  the  Ring  Theatre,  the 
Exeter  Theatre,  and  other  scenes  of  fearful 
catastrophes.  Legislators  abroad  require  com- 
plete isolation,  but  I will  not  go  so  far  for  London. 
Our  own  by-laws,  however,  only  say,  “ half  the 
boundary  open.”  That  is  not  quite  sufficient. 
The  two  sides  of  the  building  as  seen  when 
facing  the  stage  must  at  least  be  free  from 
end  to  end,  and  that  generally  means  more  than 
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half  the  boundary.  I am  not  going  to  dwell 
on  the  many  technical  advantages  of  isolation. 
The  risks  of  panics,  through  accidents  in 
neighbouring  premises,  the  advantages  of  clean- 
liness, and  the  facilities  for  the  working  of 
the  firemen  in  case  of  an  emergency  are 
points  which  should  not  be  underrated.  The 
safety  of  human  life  is  a major  interest,  and  the 
Safety  of  property  of  minor  consideration.  As 
soon  as  the  audience  are  out  of  the  theatre,  treat 
the  building  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  usual  in  this  country  to  protect 
neighbours  from  one  another  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  or  to  prevent  a large  risk  that  catches  fire 
from  being  entirely  gutted  by  enforcing  such  pro- 
tective measures  as  those  required  by  Continental 
Fire  Acts.  This  may  be  wrong  or  right ; I hold 
it  to  be  wrong,  but,  in  any  case,  why  make  an 
exception  for  theatre  property  ? In  a town  where 
timber  storage  is  allowed  next  to  valuable  ware- 
houses, why  protect,  say,  a public-house  from  the 
fire  risk  of  a neighlx)uring  stage  ? Abroad,  of 
course,  all  this  is  different.  The  requirements 
for  the  isolation  of  theatres  are  no  more  stringent 
than  the  various  measures  in  force  for  other  classes 
of  property. 

The  chief  advantages  of  placing  a theatre  on  an 
open  square  are  the  greater  lacililies  for  the 
approach  and  distribution  of  crowds,  and  easier 
manceuvring  for  the  fire  brigade  in  case  of  nee<l. 
Where  buildings  are  really  public  institutions  it 
greatly  adds  to  their  dignity  to  be  well  situated. 

Approaches,  Entrances,  and  Exits. — Creat  care 
is  taken  on  the  Continent  to  facilitate  the  approach 
of  the  audience.  That  part  of  the  audience  which 
arrives  by  carriage  is  nearly  always  able  to  enter 
the  building  under  cover,  without  being  disturbed 
by  the  inquisitive  or  having  to  feel  the  effects 
of  inclement  weather.  Those  who  arrive  on 
foot  generally  have  numerous  entrances  from  at 
least  two  sides  of  the  building.  Clreat  care  is 
taken  abroad  to  avoid  draughts  by  having  double 
or  even  treble  sets  of  swing-doors.  Excepting  in 
the  grandest  houses,  all  playgoers  mu't  pass  the 
main  vestibule,  where  the  box-oflice  is  situated, 
and  this  also  refers  to  the  visitors  who  take 
unnumbered  seats.  Speaking  generally,  there 
are  few  seats  abroad  for  which  one  cannot 
book  in  advance,  and  hence  the  number  of 
tickets  sold  on  the  night  of  the  performance 
is  comparatively  small.  There  are  also  very 
few  unnumbered  seats,  so  that  the  first-come- 
first-served  system  of  procuring  seats  at  the  last 
moment  does  not  allow  the  same  scope  to  the 
energetic  as  in  this  country.  If  a queue  has  to  be  , 
formed  at  all  of  an  evening  for  tickets,  the 
expectant  of  all  classes  generally  pass  the  same 
counter  to  ask  for  whatever  kind  of  seat  they  may 
require.  Two  counters  to  the  same  box-office  is 
an  exception,  and  separate  box-offices  for  different 
parts  of  the  house  are  only  very  rarely  found. 
Where  a queue  has  to  be  formed  the  crowd  is 
generally  well  cared  for  and  pul  under  cover  in 
an  outer  lobby  or  passage,  and  much  attention  is  ^ 
given  to  the  arrangements  of  barriers,  so  that 
there  need  be  no  unnecessary  fatigue. 

The  symmetrical  planning  of  the  Continent ' 
allows  for  the  nominal  division  of  the  building  ■ 
into  “The  Right  of  the  House”  and  “ The  Left 
of  the  House,”  as  seen  when  facing  the  stage.  ' 


Tickets  are  issued  for  the  right  and  left  of  the 
auditorium,  and  all  passages  and  staircases  will 
be  found  to  be  labelled  on  this  principle.  All 
passages  and  staircases  can  be  used  freely,  and 
the  visitor  naturally  takes  the  route  which  Ie.ids 
him  quickest  into  his  seal.  Besides  facilitating 
the  finding  of  seats,  the  audience  thus  get  to 
know  the  nearest  exits  at  their  disposal  in  case  of 
an  emergency.  The  system  comuKjn  in  London, 
which  only  allows  for  one  approach  to  each  tier, 
whatever  the  number  of  exits  may  be,  is  radically 
wrong  as  far  as  the  safely  of  the  audience  is 
concerned,  although,  no  doubt,  the  theatre  lessee 
will  be  able  to  run  his  house  with  a smaller  staff 
of  ticket-collectors  this  way.  Though  all  stair- 
cases and  passages  are  approached  from  the  main 
vestibule,  they  all  have  separate  exits  leading 
direct  into  the  open,  without  the  vestibule  having 
to  l)e  passed.  In  this  way  but  few  of  the  audience 
would  pass  the  vestibule  in  case  of  a panic. 
Clear  planning  is  favoured  abroad  as  distinct  from 
inliicaie  aitd  trickv  planning,  and  this  even  at 
the  cost  of  much  valuable  space.  It  is  considered 
all-important  that  the  dullest  and  most  excited 
playgoer  should  have  no  difficulty  in  remembering 
the  route  by  which  he  reached  his  seat. 

Passages. — Among  the  chief  features  of  Con- 
tinental planning  are  the  broad  passages  and 
corridors,  and  the  fact  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
these  passages  run  round  the  two  sides  and  back 
of  the  auditorium.  The  Continental  theatre-goer 
has  generally  to  give  up  his  wraps  before  taking 
hi.s  seat,  and  it  is  a favourite  plan  to  provide  long 
counters  off  the  passages,  behind  which  there  is 
ample  storage-room.  The  counters  should,  how- 
ever, be  recessed  so  that  they  do  not  obstruct  the 
passages.  I would  here  remark  that  the  storage 
of  hats  and  coats  is  very  important  for  the  safety 
of  the  audience.  A wrap  or  a stick  dropped 
during  a panic  may  cause  the  first  fatal  stumble. 
Though  it  is  difficult  to  regulate  this  matter,  the 
prohiliition  has  been  enforced  in  several  Con- 1 
linental  countries,  and  where  ample  cloak  room  ; 
accommodation  has  been  provided  the  custom  has  | 
generally  become  very  popular.  As  to  the  actual ! 
storage  of  the  apparel,  the  bin-system  is  the  best. 
As  to  the  cloak-room  tickets,  the  plan  of  allowing 
a bin  for  each  seat  and  then  giving  the  bins  the 
same  numbers  as  the  seals  has  been  found  very 
practical.  Speaking  of  cloak-room  accommoda- 
tion, I may  add  that  the  ladies  are  by  no 
means  so  particular  abroad  as  to  their  retiring- 
rooms  as  in  this  country,  and  there  is  no  objection 
to  their  being  in  a conspicuous  position.  The 
position  of  lavatories  off  main  passages,  which 
we  would  consider  faulty,  is  hence  also  quite  tn 
regie  abroad. 

The  passages  generally  have  direct  light 
and  are  well  ventilated.  This  is  essential 
for  the  audience  to  my  mind.  By  opening 
or  breaking  the  windows  on  the  passage, 
the  noxious  gas  and  smoke  which  has  been 
known  to  frequently  find  its  way  from  a burn- 
ing stage  to  the  open  doors  of  the  auditorium 
can  escape.  A crowd  will  always  feel  safer  as 
soon  as  it  is  near  the  open  air,  and  in  case  of  the 
lights  going  out,  the  window  ojrenings,  even  on  a 
dark  night,  more  especially  if  there  are  some 
lamps  in  the  streets  or  courtyards  without,  will 
give  some  light,  and  with  it  more  assurance. 


Here  I would  at  once  suggest  that  where 
passages  or  staircases  look  on  to  the  open,  a few 
strong  lights  outside  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  service  of  the  theatre  will  form  the  best  kind 
of  emergency  lighting  that  can  be  provided.  Of 
course,  there  must  then  not  be  any  blinds  or 
shutters. 

Staircases. — The  grand  staircase,  the  great 
feature  of  the  old  Continental  theatre,  is  gradually 
disappearing  abroad,  and  where  we  yet  find  it  its 
raison  tPetre  is  generally  partly  lost  through  there 
being  quite  sufficient  staircase  accommodation 
provided  independent  of  its  existence.  The 
grand  staircase  is  lecognised  as  dangerous  for  the 
rapid  exit  of  the  crowd,  as  its  pretension  and 
architectural  treatment  generally  necessitates 
arninging  it  in  broad  flights.  Flights  of  staircases 
which  allow  more  llian  four  persons  to  ascend 
abreast  create,  as  has  been  often  explained,  a 
danger  of  falling  or  stumbling.  Of  course  there  is 
the  make-shift  of  a light  iron  railing  running  up 
the  centre  of  a broad  flight,  and  thus  affording  a 
hold,  but  I am  afraid  these  iron  bars  will  generally 
spoil  the  design  of  anystaircase.  At  Copenhagen 
I constantly  came  across  this  class  of  railing,  as  the 
theatre  regulations  require  the  possibility  of  a 
hold  for  every  person  ascending  stairs.  They 
always  looked  atrocious. 

The  Continental  architect  of  to-day  has  three 
systems  for  the  arrangement  of  his  staircase:  I 
will  call  them  the  central  system,  the  radial 
system,  and  ihecornersystem.  The  former  allows 
of  a grand  central  staircase,  generally  without 
direct  light,  or  at  the  most  a top  light,  and  hence 
without  the  possibility  of  natural  ventilation. 
On  either  side  of  this  grand  staircase  the  minor 
stairs  are  grouped.  The  Stockholm  Theatre  and 
the  Frankfort  Opera  House  are  examples  of  this 
system.  The  radial  system  allows  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  staircases  in  a row,  concentric  with 
a back  wall  of  the  auditorium.  Tlie  staircases  to 
the  first  tier  are  then  generally  on  either  flank, 
and  are  frequently  treated  as  minor  grand  stair- 
cases. The  Hofburg  Theatre  and  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Opera  House  are  examples  of  two  varia- 
tions of  this  system— the  one  with  direct  light- 
ing, and  the  other  without.  The  Lessing  Theatre 
at  Berlin  is  an  example  of  the  former  system  ; 
the  staircases  are  grouped  on  either  side  of  the 
main  vestibule,  so  as  to  have  direct  light.  There 
is  no  grand  staircase,  and  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
best  seats  only  show  a slightly  superior  archi- 
tectural treatment.  Staircases,  in  the  same  way 
as  passages,  should  alw'ays  have  windows  looking 
into  the  open.  The  advantages  of  the  outside 
emergency  lighting,  as  well  as  the  other  points  to 
which  I have  referred  when  speaking  of  passages, 
hold  good  as  regards  the  advantages  of  having 
staircases  on  outside  walks. 

Speaking  from  experience,  I consider  that  the 
more  persons  in  sight  of  one  another  in  case  of 
an  emergency,  the  better  the  behaviour  of  the 
individual.  I would  hence  suggest  that,  where 
possible,  stairs  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow 
a maximum  view.  I do  not  approve  of  the 
building  up  of  surrounding  walls  of  staircases  in 
the  way  that  limits  the  view.  Being  penned  in 
and  descending  into  a well,  if  I may  call  it  so, 
creates  a feeling  of  uneasiness. 

As  an  architect,  I certainly  much  regret  the 
disappearance  of  the  grand  staircase.  This 
feature  lends  itself  particularly  well  to  an  ela- 
borate treatment.  I hold  it  should  be  retained  at 
any  cost  in  the  court  and  municipal  theatres, 
which,  as  I explained,  frequently  serve  as 
assembly-halls.  There  must,  however,  be  suffi- 
cient staircase  accommodation  independent  of  the 
grand  staircase,  and  no  doubt  some  day  a skilful 
architect  will  find  some  pleasing  way  of  over- 
coming the  dangers  of  broad  flights.  The  radial 
system  of  staircases  is  rapidly  gaining  ground 
abroad,  and  I consider  it  the  best  for  the  quick 
distribution  of  an  audience. 

Foyers,  ermh-rooms. — Perhaps  the  feature  of  a 
modern  Continental  theatre  is  its  foyer,  or  crush- 
room.  We  find  what  I will  call  the  “Hall” 
foyer,  the  “Group  of  Rooms ’’ yiy'tfr,  and  the 
“ Promenade  ” yiryir.  The  first  is  generally  a 
spacious  rectangular  hall,  situated  over  the  main 
vestibule.  It  serves  as  the  assembly-room  for  the 
patrons  of  the  better  seats,  who  stand  about  and 
that  during  the  long  entr'-actes  mostly  allowed 
abroad.  The  hall  is  often  used  for  the  receptions 
I spoke  of,  and  frequently  also  for  concerts.  No 
concert  would,  however,  be  given  at  the  same 
time  as  the  performance  on  the  stage,  as  the  stair- 
case and  passage  accommodation  would  not  be 
sufficient.  Where  there  are  groups  of  rooms,  the 
smaller  ones  are,  as  a rule,  provided  with  chairs 
and  lounges  arranged  drawing-room  fashion, 
whilst  the  larger  one  is  used  as  a kind  of  minia- 
ture promenade,  the  visitors  walking  round  in  a 
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Plan  of  AudUorium  and  Staircases^  Hojburg  Theatre,  Vienna. — Baron  Hasenzuer,  Awhitect. 


P/an  of  Auditoriton  and  Staircases,  St.  Petersburg  Opera  House. — Professor  Ton  Schroeter,  Architect. 


circle.  This  becomes  very  monotonous.  Foyers 
arranged  on  these  lines  cannot  well  be  used  for 
concerts,  but  small  receptions  can,  of  course,  be 
held  in  them.  The  Schwerin  Theatre  affords  an 
example  of  the  large  “ Wz.W''  foyer.  The  Buda- 
pest Opera  House  shows  a set  of  crush-rooms. 
The  “Promenade”  foyer  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
most  satisfactory  one  ; it  best  fulfils  the  require- 
ments of  those  who  wish  to  easily  stretch  their 
limbs  and  meet  their  friends  between  the  acts.  A 
stroll  will  greatly  refresh  the  playgoer,  especially 
if  he  is  attending  a lengthy  Wagner  opera  or  a 
Shakesperian  play.  The  stroll  must,  however, 
not  be  a monotonous  one.  There  must  be  a 
change  of  scene.  The  long  narrow  foyers  of 
the  Paris  or  Vienna  Opera  Houses  are  very 
satisfactory,  but  the  curved  promenades  of  the 
Dresden  Opera  House,  the  Vienna  Hofburg 
Theatre,  or  the  Odessa  Theatre  stand  first.  The 
curved  foyer  goes  hand-in-hand  with  the  radial 
staircase  system  I spoke  of.  Most  of  the  curved 
foyers  have  a roomy  lobby  at  either  end,  where 
one  can  step  aside  for  conversation  or  to  watch 
the  scene  without  creating  a block.  Speaking  of 
the  scene,  I would  here  remark  that  in  the  coun- 
tries  I am  speaking  of  the  audience  unfortunately 
is  not,  as  a rule,  in  evening  dress  to  see  a play, 
not  even  the  patrons  of  the  best  part  of  the  house. 
This  should  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
decorating  the  foyers. 


The  foyers  abroad  nearly  all  have  balconies  or 
terraces  connected  with  them,  and  these  are  much 
used  in  the  summer.  Doors  from  the  foyers  gene- 
rally lead  directly  on  to  them,  and  the  absence  of 
any  lobby  has  unfortunately  caused  many  a chill. 
I consider  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  step  out 
into  the  open  very  great,  and  this  not  only  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  audience,  but  also  in  case  of 
emergencies.  Great  care  should,  however,  be 
taken  to  prevent  draughts.  In  court  theatres 
there  is  often  a small  central  balcony  or  open 
loggia.  I spoke  of  royalty  using  their  playhouse 
for  ceremonies.  It  is  necessary  to  have  some 
suitable,  prominent  point  from  which  any  de- 
monstration outside  the  building  can  be  duly 
acknowledged. 

I must  now  refer  to  the  refreshment-rooms  or 
bars  in  connexion  with  the  crush-rooms.  They 
are  of  the  most  harmless  kind,  and  would  even 
meet  with  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant’s  full  approval, 
as  the  contractor  need  generally  only  keep  a good 
store  of  lemon-squash,  ice-creams,  and  cake,  to 
fully  satisfy  his  customers.  The  liquor  licence  for 
the  refreshment-room  exists,  but  it  is  scarcely 
made  use  of.  Light  German  beer  can  be  had, 
but  its  consumption  is  comparatively  small.  The 
bar,  as  a rule,  is  generally  only  a kind  of  pro- 
visional table  at  the  end  of  the  crush-room, 
around  which,  perhaps,  a few  tables  and  chairs  are 
, arranged  as  in  a confectioner’s  shop.  There  is 


one  thing  I would  here  remark — I do  not  remem- 
ber ever  having  seen  refreshments  served  in  the 
auditorium.  It  refreshment  is  wanted,  the  visitor 
is  expected  to  leave  his  seat. 

Auditorium.  — The  principal  feature  of  a 
modern  auditorium  abroad  is  the  absence  of  any 
boxes  in  our  sense.  The  balcony  arrangement 
has  almost  become  universal,  and  though  there 
are  nominally  boxes  which  allow  parties  of  four, 
six,  or  more  persons  to  form  a group  for  them- 
selves, they  are  not  shut  off  pigeon-hole  fashion 
as  formerly.  The  ante-room  for  the  box  is  also 
fast  disappearing.  The  only  boxes  in  our  sense 
are  generally  the  large  open  ones  on  either  side 
of  the  proscenium,  opening  in  the  proscenium 
frame.  These  are  generally  reserved  for  digni- 
taries or  distinguished  strangers.  The  other 
so-called  boxes  are  simply  formed  by  dividing 
up  the  balconies  with  low  partitions,  and 
giving  each  division  its  own  door.  A com- 
promise arrangement  will  be  found  in  Semper’s 
work.  The  partitions  between  his  boxes  are 
carried  up,  but  are  so  cut  away  as  to  prevent  the 
disadvantages  of  the  pigeon-hole  system  without 
completely  destroying  all  privacy. 

When  speaking  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
auditorium  abroad  I must  point  out  the  ample 
seating  and  gangway  accommodation  provided 
and  the  great  care  that  is  always  now  taken  to 
give  every  two  or  three  rows  of  seats  its  own  door. 
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Herr  Seeling,  I believe,  shows  the  best  e.xample 
of  safe  sealing  in  his  Halle  Theatre.  Here  I 
must  just  allude  to  the  advantages  of  school- 
children  learning  to  leave  rooms  on  the  “follow- 
my-leader  ” principle.  Given  a well-planned 
theatre,  the  instinctive  exit  of  the  audience  on  the 
lines  they  learnt  as  children  would  do  much  to 
ensure  safety.  I remember  a notable  demonstra- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  follow-my-leader  given 
by  the  late  chief  ofticer  of  the  Berlin  Fire  Brigade, 
at  one  of  the  theatres  in  his  city.  He  had  the 
right  half  of  the  auditorium  packed  full  with  his 
men  ; we  then  went  into  a box  and  gave  a signal 
for  them  to  stampede.  None  of  the  men  had  been 
on  the  same  ground  before,  but  they  were  all  used 
to  leaving  their  dormitories  smartly  and  running 
down  the  staircases  at  their  fire  stations  in  good 
order.  It  just  took  eighteen  seconds  to  clear  out 
about  four  or  five  hundred  men.  The  same  ex- 
periment was  tried  with  1,400  school-children  at 
the  Worms  Theatre,  and  I hear  they  were  out  of 
the  auditorium  in  forty  seconds.* 

Referring  to  the  construction  of  the  auditorium, 
I would  only  point  out  that  there  is  no  such 
excellent  cantilever  work  abroad  as  is  to  be  found 
in  our  Palace  of  Varieties.  The  latest  develop- 
ment of  iron  and  steel  construction  abroad  shows 
the  surrounding  wall  of  the  auditorium  entirely  of 
girders  and  plates.  This  is  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  flues  and  ducts  that  have  to  be 
found  room  for  in  Continental  theatres.  If  you 
will  examine  the  work  in  the  drawings  of  the 
Hofburg  Theatre,  you  will  find  an  example  of 
this  system.  Of  course,  if  an  auditorium  of  this 
construction  ever  does  get  well  alight,  it  means 
the  immediate  collapse  of  the  whole  structure. 

As  to  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  audi- 
torium, the  ceilings  are  no  longer  designed  so  as  to 
appear  to  be  resting  on  nothing,  but  are  visibly 
carried,  preferably  by  caryatides.  The  heavy 
columns  in  the  French  theatres  are  things  of  the 
past ; almost  invisible  steel  pencil  columns  without 
any  architectural  treatment  are  generally  used 
where  supports  are  necessary.  The  decorator 
and  upholsterer  are  no  longer  permitted  to  use  the 
stereotype  red-and-gold  ; blues  and  rich  yellows 
are  finding  favour  in  the  upholstery,  and  white, 
picked  out  with  gold,  for  the  walls  and  cornices. 
The  ceilings  are  kept  quite  light,  preferably 
white,  picked  out  to  match  the  upholstery.  As 
to  the  furniture,  the  tip-up  seat  with  a small  side- 
arm  has  almost  become  universal.  It  is  well- 
padded  in  the  better  parts  of  the  house,  but  a 
bent  wood  is  a favourite  for  the  cheaper  seats.  As 
the  buildings  abroad  are  only  licensed  to  hold  a 
certain  number  of  seats,  and  this  condition  is  very 
stringently  enforced,  benches  which  can  be 
crowded  are  of  no  use  to  the  manager,  even  in  the 
cheap  parts  of  his  building.  As  I said,  hats  and 
coats  are  mostly  left  outside,  so  that  no  provision 
need  be  made  for  these.  As  to  the  numbering  of 
seats,  it  is  always  in  plain  block  letters,  odd  and 
even  numbers  to  the  left  and  right  of  the  house 
respectively. 

Orchestra. — As  to  the  orchestra,  of  course  the 
dimensions  and  position  varies  greatly,  according 
to  circumstances.  A small  dramatic  house  I once 
noticed  had  a string  orchestra  stowed  away 
behind  a grille  in  one  of  the  upper  boxes  at  the 
side  of  the  proscenium.  These  upper  boxes  are 
generally  almost  valueless  to  the  manager,  and 
hidden  music  is  certainly  always  very  fascinating. 
The  grille  should  be  of  bamboo  ; iron  gratings 
would  affect  the  tone  of  the  music. 

Well,  to  return  to  the  orchestra,  we  generally 
find  it  in  its  usual  place  abroad  just  in  front  of  the 
stage,  though  generally  sunk  deeper  into  the  floor 
than  in  England.  Wagner  always  made  a point 
of  having  a sunk  orchestra  for  his  operas,  and  he 
built  one  on  these  lines  in  his  Bayreuth  Theatre. 
What  is  good  for  Wagner's  music  does  not,  how- 
ever, hold  good  for  a light  opera  by  Strauss  or 
Sullivan,  and  hence  the  new  invention  abroad  of  a 
movable  orchestral  floor  regulated  by  hydraulics. 
The  first  movable  floor  was  completed  last  month 
at  the  new  Wiesbaden  Theatre.  ( )f  course  there 
was  much  witticism  as  to  the  new  arrangement, 
and  during  rehearsal  a w.ag  even  pulled  one  of 
the  levers,  so  that  the  whole  orchestra  bodily  rose 
whilst  attempting  to  play  a passage  with  a gradual 
crescendo.  A spectator  tells  me  the  situation 
was  rather  comic.  The  idea  of  the  movable 


* We  are  very  glad  to  find  that  this  practical  idea  of 
teaching  people  how  to  get  out  of  a building  is  receiving 
attention  in  Germany,  thoueh  it  is  entirely  ignored  here. 
Some  years  ago,  after  a catastrophe  arising  from  panic,  we 
pointed  out  that  if  an  audience,  when  fire  rendered  it 
necessary  for  them  to  quit  a building,  would  have  the  sense 
and  self-command  to  file  out  in  order,  and  m.irch  do«Ti- 
stairs  two  abreast  like  a column  of  soldiers,  they  could  all 
^ in  t^he  street  in  two  minutes  without  any  crushing  at  all. 
But  the  only  thanks  we  ever  got  for  the  advice  consisted 
in  the  receipt  of  an  abusive  anonymous  postcard.— Ed. 


orchestra  is,  however,  very  good,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  will  soon  be  introduced  in  all 
theatres  which  have  the  great  variety  of  pro- 
grammes I explained.  Most  orchestral  wells 
abroad  can,  of  course,  be  made  larger  or  smaller 
10  suit  special  retjuirements.  An  extra  row  of 
stalls  is  either  put  m or  left  out.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  provide  good  exits  for  the  orchestra,  and 
no  connexion  between  the  stage  mezzanine  and 
the  orchestral  well  is  allowed.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  orchestra  should  be  quite  at  ease  as  to  its 
facilities,  for  by  continuing  to  play,  whatever 
may  be  happening  on  the  stage,  panics  can  be 
prevented. 

Safety. — To  my  mind,  as  I said  before,  life  is 
of  major  importance,  and  the  building  of  minor 
consideration,  and  this  especially  holds  good  in 
this  country,  where  losses  by  fire  count  for  nothing, 
and  fires  are  even  considered  to  be  good  for  trade. 
Where  life  is  the  only  consideration,  perfect  means 
of  exit  in  case  of  panic  comes  first,  and  then  the 
reduction  of  the  risk  of  panic  caused  by  fire,  by 
good  ligluing  and  warming  appliances,  cleanli- 
ness, Ctkiciul  stage  management,  slow  combustion 
stage  plant,  and,  perhaps,  the  isolation  of  the 
building.  As  long  as  the  staircases  are  well- 
planned,  they  can  be  of  wood.  Fire  exlinguisli- 
ing  apparatus  is  almost  superfluous.  If  the 
property  is  to  be  saved,  the  building  must  be 
divided  into  a number  of  “risks,’’  both  horizontally 
and  vertically  ; it  should  be  built  of  slow  combus- 
tion materials  ; should  have  its  own  well-manned 
fire-extinguishing  appliances,  and  not  be  too  far 
from  organised  outside  help.  Whatever  care  be 
taken  to  save  the  audience,  it  will,  however,  not 
count  for  much  if  they  cannot  help  themselves  by 
keeping  their  heads,  and  likewise  whatever  is 
done  for  the  building  is  but  little  compared  to 
the  advantages  of  the  manager  and  his  employes 
being  practical  men  who  are  cool  in  all  emer- 
gencies. An  authority,  asked  at  a Parliamentary 
Committee  of  Inquiry  to  explain  London’s 
immunity  from  theatre  catastrophes,  simply  put 
it  down  to  “luck.'’  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Our 
immunity  from  catastrophes  is  due  to  the 
average  Londoner’s  temperament  and  the  clear- 
headedness of  our  workmen.  The  little  flare  we 
saw  at  a first-night,  not  many  weeks  ago,  close  to 
the  Strand  would  have  caused  a stampede  in 
PTance  or  Italy.  I remember  seeing  an  audience 
up  and  partly  off  in  panic  on  account  of  a few 
sparks  off  an  electric  contact  in  the  auditorium. 
A lime-light  accident  as  we  had  it  at  another 
theatre  last  winter  would,  I regret  to  say,  have 
made  almost  anyContir.ental  stage-carpenter  leave 
his  post.  Our  stage-carpenter’s  pluck  and  smart- 
ness, his  enp  and  coat,  have  saved  hundreds  of 
lives  that  must  necessarily  have  been  lost  if  we 
had  a panic  in  one  of  our  mouse-traps.  Our 
sportsmen  and  athletes,  who  are  at  the 
most  amused  if  something  goes  wrong  on 
the  stage,  and  our  young  ladies,  who  seem 
to  keep  their  heads  better  in  emergencies 
than  those  of  any  other  country,  have 
almost  saved  as  many.  You  will,  perhaps,  ask 
how  I account  for  Germany's  immunity.  It  is 
not  clearheadedness  there,  but  simply  the  continual 
careful,  plodding  fire-survey,  and  the  custom  of 
having  strong  (ire-watches  of  the  picked  men  of 
the  city  fire-brigade  on  the  stage  which  prevents 
catastrophes.  The  German  stage-carpenter  is  not 
a smart  man,  and  the  audiences  easily  take  fright. 

Stage.  — Thi  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  Continental  stage  are  its  appliances.  Stage- 
mechaniesm  is  being  treated  as  a science. 
Capable,  scientifically-trained  engineers  replace 
the  stage-carpenter  of  old.  The  only  wood  to  be 
found  on  or  about  the  modern  stage  is  generally 
in  the  stage  floor,  and  here  hard  oak  or  teak 
is  used.  The  reform  is  a I'otiiifide  one  ; not 
merely  an  adaptation  of  the  old  stage  to  suit 
modern  requirements.  The  monstrosity  of  rows 
of  “ flies,”  and  footlights  which  throw  their  glare 
upwards  on  to  the  actor’s  chin,  instead  of  down- 
wards on  to  his  forehead,  is  gradually  being  done 
away  with.  The  streak  of  limelight  that  used  to 
follow  the  actor  about  will  soon  be  forgotten. 
We  have  to  thank  I’rofessor  Herkomer,  R.A., 
for  the  two  valuable  illu.strations  showing  what 
I will  term  “reverse”  lighting.  Professor 
Herkomer,  who  is  an  expert  in  scenic  art, 
had  the  drawings  prepared  for  a lecture 
he  gave  on  the  subject  some  two  years  back. 
There  are  two  systems  of  mise-en-selne,  one,  if  I 
may  call  it  so,  requiring  a possible  imitation  of 
nature,  the  other  attempting  the  simplest 
indication  of  general  surroundings.  For  the 
imitation  of  nature,  the  so-called  “horizon,”  the 
careful  grouping  and  the  rational  method  of 
lighting,  are  as  essential  as  the  scene-painter’s 
handiwork.  For  the  indication  of  surroundings 
all  attempt  at  perspective  should  be  avoided.  A 


well-painted  background  and  monochrome  drapery, 
instead  of  “ flies,”  will  suffice.  The  skill  of  the 
flrst-class  engineer  will  of  course  only  be  required 
where  the  possible  imitation  of  nature  is  required. 

With  hydraulics  and  electricity  at  his  disposal  he 
will  be  able  to  supply  every  want  of  the  artiste, 
and  this  without  any  cumbersome  crowding  of  the 
stage  with  all  manner  of  platforms  and  supports. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to-night  to  enter  into  a 
description  of  modern  stage-appliances.  I woultl 
only  remark  that  the  system  of  the  Vienna 
“Aspheleia”  Company,  the  first  attempt  at  entire 
reform,  is  gradually  being  improved  upon.  The 
great  reformers  of  the  modern  Continental  stage 
are  the  engineers,  Messrs.  Brendt  (Berlin), 
Christofani  (Budapest),  Brettschneider  (Vienna), 
Lautenschlaeger  (Munich),  Richter  (Darmstadt), 
and  Rudolph  (Vienna).  As  far  as  the  risk 
of  panic  and  fire  is  concerned,  the  iron 
stage  does  not,  perhaps,  have  quite  as  many 
advantages  as  are  generally  ascribed  to  it.  The 
canvas  scenery  always  remains,  and  if  it  does 
commence  to  burn  the  heat  engendered  will  soon 
destroy  everything,  and  probably  the  iron  roof 
first.  I show  a photograph  of  a fire  at  a 
panorama  I was  at  in  Vienna.  The  one  large  | 
canvas-sheet  which  caught  fire  almost  immediately  I 
destroyed  the  roof.  Canvas  burns  terribly  rapidly  j 
and  fiercely.  Electric  lighting  is,  of  course,  a i 

great  improvement  as  far  as  safely  is  concerned,  ' 

but  absolute  reliance  on  immunity  from  fire  on 
account  of  its  introduction  would  be  reckless 
indeed.  Some  authorities  I know  consider  an 
iron  stage  lighted  by  electricity  practically  safe. 

At  Warsaw,  for  instance,  I visited  the  old  Opera 
House,  which  was  being  renovated  regardless  of 
expense,  and  found  that  the  architect  had 
purposely  not  allowed  for  an  iron  curtain  on 
account  of  the  electric  light  and  modem  stage 
machinery.  Of  the  disadvantages  of  iron  stages 
lei  me  mention  their  effect  on  the  acoustics  of  the 
building,  the  difficulty  of  giving  the  stage  a 
comfortable  temperature  in  winter  time,  and, 
further,  the  greater  risk  of  accidents  to  the 
employ^'!.  To  improve  the  acoustics  the  top  of 
the  stage  is  generally  kept  full  of  canvas,  and 
this,  of  course,  means  an  extra  risk.  Sprinklers, 
for  instance,  cannot  be  as  effective  where  the 
streams  of  water  are  constantly  blocked  by  rolls 
of  canvas. 

This  brings  me  to  the  protection  of  the  stage  ir. 
the  case  of  a fire  having  broken  out.  Abroad, 
reliance  is  almost  entirely  placed  on  the  fire- 
men with  their  buckets  of  water  and  hydrants 
close  at  hand.  Next  come  the  sprinklers,  The 
venlilatitm  flue  over  the  stage,  and  the  great 
divisional  iron  curtain,  are  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  fire  in  the  direction  of  the  auditorium. 
Hydrants,  with  good  reliable  pressure  and  hose 
and  branch  attached  ready  to  be  run  out,  are 
always  provided  in  the  Continental  theatre  in 
great  number,  and  I would  here  remark  that  the 
cock  can  generally  be  opened  with  one  movement 
only.  Of  course,  the  firemen  belong  to  the 
local  brigade  and  stand  under  municipal  officers. 
Sprinklers  are  very  common  abroad  in  the  new 
theatres.  I had  little  faith  in  them  for  theatre 
risks  until  May  last,  when  I saw  them  tried  at 
the  Budapest  Opera  House.  The  stage  was 
literally  flooded,  and  the  deluge  was  sufficiently 
formidable  to  swamp  the  largest  fire.  The  rows 
of  sprinklers  are  generally  divided  into  sections 
abroad,  so  that  if  necessary  the  force  can  be 
localised  to  one  particular  spot,  and  the  danger 
of  unnecessary  water  damage  avoided.  The 
ventilation  flue,  which  is  nearly  everywhere  found 
over  the  stage,  and  can  be  easily  opened,  is 
considered  a safeguard  for  the  audience  in  the 
case  of  hydrants  and  sprinklers  failing.  The 
smoke  and  the  fumes  will  be  drawn  away  from 
the  auditorium.  The  danger  of  having  venti- 
lators is  the  possibility  of  their  being  opened  too  ■ 
soon  ; say  before  any  water  has  been  brought  to 
play  on  the  fire ; the  flames  would  then  be 
fanned  and  the  spread  facilitated.  The  divisional  ; 
curtains  are  everywhere  introiluced  abroad,  and 
at  present  the  only  question  ever  raised  is  as  to  , 
the  advisability  of  having  double  curtains  either 
in  form  of  second  asbestos-protector  or  a waicr- 
sheet.  Without  a ventilation  flue  over  the  stage 
the  curtain  will  be  pressed  into  the  auditorium  by 
the  expansion  of  air  on  the  stage.  To  my  mind 
it  is  almost  useless  to  lower  a curtain  without 
having  this  flue.  It  is  true  that  I have  not  seen  a 
curtain  “ blown  out,”  but  experiments  were  made 
at  \'ienna  with  a model  of  the  unfortunate  Ring 
Theatre,  and  the  “ blowing  - out  ” repeatedly 
followed  within  about  twenty  seconds  of  the  fire 
obtaining  a hold. 

Stores  and  Dressing-rooms. — The  only  thing 
remarkable  about  the  stores  abroad  is  the  ample 
space  allowed  both  where  the  main  stores  are  in 
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the  same  block  as  in  the  audience,  and  where 
there  is  only  a secondary  store,  and  the  main 
storage  is  outside  the  building.  Where  main 
stores  are  inside  there  is  always  a double  wall, 
some  4 ft.  apart,  between  the  stage  and  the 
stores  to  prevent  spread.  In  some  cities 
the  main  stores  have  to  be  outside  the 
building.  This,  of  course,  means  much  wear  and 
tear  and  extra  labour  for  the  management.  The 
St.  Petersburg  and  the  Paris  theatres  have  very 
extensive  buildings  for  storage  purposes  only. 

Dressing-rooms  are  generally  well-arranged  on 
the  Continent,  but  the  absence  of  bath-rooms  is 
remarkable.  The  lavatory  accommodation  does 
not  come  up  to  our  requirements.  One  thing  has 
always  been  forgotten  in  Continental  dressing- 
rooms  as  regards  the  safety  of  the  cmployds,  and 
this  is  the  proper  arrangements  for  heating  curling- 
irons  and  paint-warmers,  though  very  practical 
electric  appliances  have  been  invented.  I should 
recommend  the  necessary  electric  appliances  for 
curling-irons  and  paint  to  be  provided  as  fixtures. 

A People's  Theatre. — I must  close  with  a few 
remarks  on  a people’s  theatre.  You  see  the 
drawings  of  the  Worms  Theatre,  built  from  tlie 
designs  of  Herr  March,  of  Berlin.*  When  the 
building  was  put  up,  Worms  had  as  many  as 
23,000  inhabitants,  that  is  to  say,  as  many  as 
Winchester  or  Reigate  of  our  provincial  towns,  or 
Cravesend  and  Richmond  of  our  London  suburbs. 
Worms  wanted  a theatre.  Everybody  in  the 
town  was  ready  to  subscribe,  and  the  Town 
Council  also  found  that  a little  money  could  be 
taken  from  the  rates.  Everyone  was  satisfied 
if  the  play-bill  were  limited  to  drama,  and  it  was 
immaterial  if  they  were  put  on  to  the  stage  with 
a full  mise-cn-scine  or  only  the  indication  of  the 
surroundings  I referred  to.  There  is  a good  deal 
of  democratic  spirit  in  Worms,  and  hence  a 
distinct  division  of  an  audience  into  sections 
would  not  have  pleased  the  inhabitants.  The 
best  men  of  the  town  were  to  have  the  best  seats, 
but  they  were  not  to  be  isolated.  An  assembly- 
hall  was  also  required  in  the  town,  and  as 
a combination  of  the  two  buildings  meant  a 
saving  both  of  the  initial  outlay  and  the  main- 
tenance, a block  not  unsimilar  to  those  of 
the  national  societies  I spoke  of  was  decided 
on.  The  plans  explained  themselves.  The 
Bayreuth  system  of  seating  was  adopted,  the 
lines  only  being  more  curved,  which  does 
not  make  it  so  oppressive  for  an  audience 
as  in  the  Wagner  buildings.  The  best  seats 
have  a central  position.  All  use  the  same 
entrances,  the  same  lobbies,  and  the  same 
cloak-rooms.  The  best  seat  costs  3s.  6d.,  and 
the  front  rows,  which  are  rightly  considered  to 
be  the  worst,  6d.  For  chamber-drama  the  stage 
is  used  with  a simple  indication  of  the  surround- 
ings ; for  grand  drama  there  is  a full  inise- 
en-scene.  The  stage  has  a deoth  of  27  ft., 
and  its  width  is  4S  it.  These  dimensions 
will  be  found  to  be  between  those  of  our  Daly 
and  Ilaymarket  stages.  There  is  no  orchestra 
wall.  An  organ  has  been  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  auditorium,  where  there  is  also  room 
for  a band,  or  even  a choir  ifnecessary.  Exclusive 
of  the  seating  accommodation  in  the  gallery, 
there  is  room  for  an  audience  of  1,200,  or  with 
it,  for  1,400.  The  auditorium  already  looks 
well  filled  with  an  audience  of  about  800  or 
900.  Again,  I cannot  go  into  detail,  but  I 
would  mention  that  the  audience  has  thirty-three 
exits  at  its  disposal,  and  that  the  auditorium  has 
a large  central  lop  light,  so  that  the  hall  can  be 
used  for  public  meetings  in  the  daytime,  and  the 
cleaning  is  greatly  facilitated. 

As  to  the  cost,  the  whole  establishment, 
theatre,  assembly-hall,  restaurant,  and  grounds, 
with  all  necessary  furniture,  fixtures,  and  suffi- 
cient supply  of  scenery  to  start  the  manage- 
ment, would  cost  just  610,000  marks,  or  30,500/., 
which,  with  the  prices  of  labour  and  materials 
in  this  country,  and  the  higher  value  of  ground, 
would  mean  40,000/.  The  30,000/.  were  col- 
lected as  follows  : first  there  was  mortgage  money 
to  the  extent  of  7,500/.  on  the  property,  lent  by 
the  Municipal  Bank  at  3^-  per  cent.  The  interest 
for  this  mortgage  can  be  easily  covered  by  the 
refreshment  contractor’s  rentals,  who  has  the 
monopoly  of  catering  in  the  place.  Then, 

1 1,500/.  were  collected  by  voluntary  subscription  ; 
5,000/.  were  allowed  by  the  Town  Council,  and 
the  remaining  sum  made  up  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  bazaars,  lotteries,  and  such-like  amusements. 
The  Town  Council  undertook  the  maintenance 
of  the  i>roperty. 

May  I ask,  in  conclusion,  if  municipal  sub- 
scription and  people’s  theatres  should  not  be 
encouraged  by  architects  as  buildings  which  lend 
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themselves  to  architectural  treatment  in  the  best 
sense  ? and  can  we  structurally  improve  upon  our 
private  theatres  of  to-day  by  studying  what  has 
been  done  abroad  under  different  circumstances  ? 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a great  number 
of  views,  elevations,  and  plans  of  Continental 
theatres,  which  the  author  must  have  been  at 
great  trouble  to  get  together,  and  which  formed 
an  exceedingly  interesting  collection. 


The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion,  said  that 
the  only  two  modern  English  theatres  possess- 
ing architectural  merit  which  occurred  to  him 
were  the  Palace  Theatre  in  Shaftesbury-avenue, 
and  the  Memorial  Theatre  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 
He  supposed,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Sachs  was 
right  in  his  contention  that  the  theatre-builders  of 
this  country  did  not  require  art,  but  simply 
decoration,  and  the  aid  of  the  fibrous-plaster 
people.  There  were  a great  many  present  that 
evening  who  might  be  considered  experts  on  the 
subject  of  theatres,  and  amongst  them  he  saw  Mr. 
Roberts,  the  Chairman  of  the  Theatre  Committee 
of  the  London  County  Council. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  he  wished  to  thank  Mr.  Sachs 
for  his  interesting  paper,  and  especially  for  the 
information  it  contained  on  a topic  which  was 
rapidly  coming  into  the  front  of  practical  muni- 
cipal politics.  lie  had  been  for  several  years  in 
favour  of  the  municipal  theatre,  which  was 
very  desirable,  both  from  the  people’s  and  from 
the  architectural  point  of  view.  He  ques- 
tioned, however,  whether,  at  the  moment,  the 
English  people  were  sufficiently  educated  for 
the  municipal  theatre,  and  he  rather  agreed  that 
they  were  not  an  artistic  people,  though  he 
believed  they  would,  in  future,  become  greater 
theatre-goers  than  they  had  been  in  the  past. 
He  believed  that  Art,  of  necessity,  must  be 
endowed,  and  he  would  like  to  see  a municipal 
theatre,  with  a school  of  dramatic  art  attached  ; 
indeed,  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  Technical 
Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council 
might  subsidise  such  a scheme.  Dramatic  art, 
without  some  subsidy,  would  not  succeed  in  this 
country,  and  the  difficulty  the  County  Council 
occasionally  had  with  regard  to  the  structure  of 
theatres  was  that  of  ^.s.d.  Every  English  actor 
seemed  to  be  anxious  to  be  a lessee,  and  to  have 
his  own  theatre  and  company.  The  actor  had 
first  of  all  his  art,  but  the  structure  was  to  him  a 
secondary  consideration,  so  that  it  frequently 
happened  they  had  to  ask  theatre-owners  to  spend 
more  money  on  their  structures  than  they  could 
well  afford.  The  way  to  get  over  all  this  was  to 
have  a municipal  theatre,  subsidised  by  the 
Municipality  or  the  State.  As  a member  of  the 
London  County  Council,  he  wished  to  affirm 
that  they  had  no  objection  to  dramatic  art 
as  such,  but  would  rather  like  to  see  it 
encouraged.  They  must,  first  of  all,  consider 
that  the  first  object  should  be  the  safety 
of  the  public.  At  the  same  time,  he  did 
not  wish  to  look  upon  theatres  as  places  to  be 
burnt,  but  rather  as  places  of  public  amusement 
and  recreation,  and  whatever  its  construction  and 
site  might  be,  the  safety  of  the  theatre  rested 
principally  on  the  absolute  watchfulness  exercised 
over  the  building.  The  London  County  Council 
were  anxious  to  encourage  the  erection  of  theatres, 
though,  no  doubt,  the  difficulties  in  London  were 
very  great,  and  the  sites  were  expensive.  He 
would  have  been  glad  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
adopt  a proposal,  which  he  had  strongly  sup- 
ported in  the  Council,  that  every  theatre  should 
be  perfectly  isolated.  They  were  unable, 
however,  to  carry  that  out,  but  they  adopted 
the  suggestion  that  half  of  the  boundary 
should  abut  upon  thoroughfares.  Mr.  Sachs  had 
told  them  that  was  not  sufficient.  The  pruprietors 
of  London  theatres  felt  very  keenly  the  expense 
to  which  they  occasionally  were  put  with  regard 
to  the  structures,  and  the  only  possible  way  to 
relieve  them  of  that  expense  was  by  having  a 
municipal  theatre,  built  in  a manner  worthy  of 
the  municipality,  put  on  the  same  footing  as  free 
librarie.=:,  and  rate-supported,  which  would  be  a 
credit  to  London  and  to  the  architectural 
profession. 

Mr.  Mnlholland  (of  the  Camberwell  Theatre) 
thought  it  would  be  a consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished  if  they  could  see  municipal 
theatres  in  their  midst.  It  would  give  the 
dramatic  art  that  official  countenance  and 
position  to  which  it  had  hardly  attained 
in  this  country.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
consider  it  would  foster  dramatic  art  to  the  extent 
its  supporters  seemed  to  imagine.  There  was 
something  of  the  sort  in  certain  provincial  towns, 
where  theatres  were  built  by  a syndicate,  the 
majority  of  whose  members  were  on  the  Municipal 
Boards,  and  his  experience  was  that  these  were 
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about  the  worst-managed  theatres  in  the  country. 
Then,  again,  where  one  mind  dominated  the 
management  of  municipal  theatres,  an  artistic 
and  commercial  failure  was  the  general  result. 

Mr.  Leon  said  that,  though  a member  of  the 
Theatrical  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council,  he  did  not  feel  competent  to  speak  on 
the  architectural  necessities  of  the  theatre.  As  to 
having  a municipal  theatre,  he  was  afraid  that 
many  people  who  were  opposed  to  theatres  would 
object  to  pay  the  necessary  rates.  He  would  like 
to  have  the  opinion  of  the  experts  present  as  to 
the  safety  of  employing  iron  doors. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  complimented  Mr. 
Sachs  on  his  interesting  paper,  and  for  the 
excellent  display  of  plans  upon  the  walls.  It  was 
a remarkable  fact  that  there  was  hardly  a little 
town  in  Germany  which  did  not  possess  one  or 
more  theatres  which  were  absolutely  isolated. 
The  kind  of  sites  that  came  before  the  County 
Council  would  astonish  his  hearers;  any  piece 
of  ground  which  touched  thoroughfares  in  two 
places,  though  otherwise  useless,  being  deemed 
good  enough  for  a theatre  site.  He  would  ven- 
ture to  advise  the  young  architect  in  designing 
his  theatre,  to  commence  first  with  the  staircases 
and  passages,  so  as  to  see  if  they  were  ample,  and 
that  there  was  land  to  spare  for  the  theatre. 
With  respect  to  the  question  of  stores,  he  had 
seen  the  whole  space  underneath  the  whole  stage 
packed  with  scenery,  while  abroad,  at  the  rear  of 
most  of  the  important  theatre.s,  could  be  seen  a 
long  sloping  road  leading  up  to  the  back  of  the 
stage,  for  conveying  the  scenery  to  and  from  the 
store-places  close  at  hand.  The  County  Council 
had  great  difficulty  in  ensuring  that  the  exits 
should  always  be  used,  and  it  was  very 
dangerous  to  have  an  exit  door  that  could  not  be 
opened  from  the  inside.  Not  long  since  he 
happened  to  be  passing  a theatre  between 
9 and  10  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Pie 
was  aware  that  there  were  means  for  locking  the 
self-acting  bolts  there,  so  that  he  went  and 
inspected  them,  and  found  they  were  fast.  On 
going  into  the  theatre  and  mentioning  the  matter 
to  the  manager,  that  personage  said,  “ I have 
the  key  in  my  pocket,  and  was  just  going  to  send 
round  and  have  them  opened  ! ” Now.  if  any- 
thing had  happened  that  evening  the  staircases 
would  have  been  blocked  up  with  the  people. 
He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Sachs  as  to  letting 
people  in  at  several  doors  ; what  was  wanted  was 
one  tier  one  entrance.  The  question  had  beer, 
raised  os  to  whether  a changeable  or  a permanent 
body  should  have  the  supervision  of  theatres. 
Abroad,  so  far  as  he  knew,  these  things  were 
managed  by  the  police,  and  the  first  regulation 
they  would  make  would  be  that  there  should  be  a 
40  ft.  street  round  every  theatre.  Then,  again, 
the  theatre  manager  would  be  compelled  to  find 
accommodation  and  wages  for  halt-a-dozen  fire- 
men, while  a variety  of  other  restrictions  would 
be  imposed  upon  him,  which  nobody  would 
prefer  to  the  present  ones. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe  remarked  that  the  value  of 
sites  in  Germany  was  not  so  great  as  in 
London.  There  was  much  more  to  be  done  in 
adapting  the  theatre  to  the  site  than  in  laying 
down  a hard-and-fast  line  that  no  theatre  should 
be  built  which  was  not  entirely  isolated.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  London  theai  res  were  the  best 
which  could  be  constructed  for  the  money  ex- 
pended on  them.  He  would  like  to  say  from 
their  point  of  view  as  artists  that  in  some  of  these 
theatres  could  be  seen  costly  gilding,  gewgaws, 
and  upholstering,  while  if  a little  real  art  and 
quietness  were  introduced  the  result  would  be 
very  much  better,  and  attained  at  much  less  cost. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Garde  had  taken 
out  of  his  mouth  the  one  remark  he  had  intended 
to  make.  He  was  afraid  that  Mr.  Mulholland, 
in  common  with  the  British  public,  regarded 
Architecture  as  meaning  a profusion  of  ornament 
and  consequent  expense.  He  would  like,  how- 
ever, to  tell  Mr.  Mulholland,  as  representing  the 
managers  of  London,  that  good  architecture 
generally  meant  very  little  ornament  indeed.  He 
wished  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  members  to 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Leon,  and  Mr.  Mulholland  for 
coming  amongst  them  that  evening. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sachs  was  then  put, 
and  was  very  heartily  received. 

Mr.  Sachs,  in  replying,  said  that  Mr.  Roberts 
had  spoken  of  having  a municipal  dramatic 
school,  hut  he  was  not  aware  of  such  a school 
existing  abroad  under  municipal  subsidy.  Court 
theatres  sometimes  had  dramatic  schools,  and  of 
these  he  would  mention  the  Czar’s  Theatrical 
College  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  there  were  125 
pupils.  Referring  to  Mr.  Mulholland’s  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  interference  of  committees,  Mr. 
Sachs  said  that,  as  a rule,  he  had  found  abroad 
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plan  of  First  Floor  (a  A/ezzaniue  Floor  is  interposed  between  this  and  ground 
floor y with  additional  cloak-rooms,  &^c,). 


of  Gnouw  Floor.: 


Competition  Design  for  Craighall  School,  Leith. — Plans, 


that,  when  the  lessee  or  manager  had  once 
been  engage<l  by  a municipal  authority,  he 
was  allowed  to  do  pretty  well  what  he 
liked.  His  engagement  was  usually  for  a 
three  or  seven  years’  term,  and  it  was  only 
at  the  end  of  the  term  that  he  appeared  before 
his  inquisitors.  As  to  Mr.  Leon’s  remarks  on 
iron  doors,  to  his  mind  such  doors  were  very  bad 
indeed.  An  oak  door,  covered  with  sheet-iron, 
and  perhaps  a layer  of  asbestos  underneath,  was 
better  than  an  iron  door,  the  disadvantage  of 
which  was  that  it  would  bend  in  some  direction, 
however  well  it  was  hung.  As  to  Mr.  Blashill’s 
remarks  on  stores,  the  regulation  .abroad  as  to 
scenery  was,  that  not  more  than  sufficient  for  two 
plays  should  be  kept  in  the  theatre.  In  closing, 
Mr,  Sachs  remarked  that  if  permanent  authorities 
were  to  rule  the  theatres  of  this  country,  we 
might,  of  course,  e.^pect  more  despotic  ways. 
Where  individuals  ruled  abroad  they  were  always 
afraid  of  being  “hung.”  ^ 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


To  CORRESPONDKN'TS. — Letters  of  any  length 
intended  for  publication  in  the  Builder,  should'*  be 
sent,  when  possible,  rather  early  in  the  week.  A 
long  letter  sent  at  the  last  moment  (i.e.,  Thursday 
morning)  is  often  unavoidably  excluded  or  postponed 
because  the  available  space  is  already  filled  up. 


Jllustrations. 

TEOPLE’S  THEATRE,  WORMS. 

nHE  Worms  Theatre  is  the  latest  outcome 
of  the  “subscription”  establishments 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Sachs’s  paper  on 
Continental  Theatres  {see  page  42S).  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  plan,  the  block  stands  in  its  own 
grounds,  part  of  which  is  used  as  a beer-garden 
in  connexion  with  the  assembly  - hall  and 
restaurant.  The  site  has  a frontage  of  about 
350  ft.,  and  a depth  of  about  220  ft.  Quite  half 
the  superficial  area  is  covered  by  the  theatre 
proper. 

In  de.signing  the  building,  Ilerr  Otto  March, 
the  architect,  studied  Wagner’s  Bayreuth  Theatre, 
and  the  model  playhouse  proposed  by  Messrs. 
Davioud  & Bourdais,  of  Paris.  The  results,  as 
far  as  the  general  practical  arrangements  and  the 
“sighting”  and  acoustic  properties  of  the 
auditorium  are  concerned,  have  certainly  been 
very  satisfactory,  so  that  the  promoters,  as  well 
as  their  architect,  may  well  be  congratulated  on 
the  successful  realisation  of  their  suggestions. 
The  plan  explains  itself,  and  we  would  only  point 
out  that  the  lavatory  accommodation  does  not 
seem  sufficient  for  an  audience  of  1,400,  whilst 
the  position  of  the  ladies’  retiring-room,  though 


this  may  be  thought  satisfactory  abroad,  is  much  . 
too  conspicuous  off  the  main  passage.  The  same  : 
remark  applies  to  the  Assembly  Hall,  which  is  ^ 
about  70  ft.  long,  and  has  the  door  of  the  ladies’  ’ 
room  at  the  further  end,  next  to  the  stage,  in  the  ; 
mo'st  conspicuous  position  possible. 

Worms,  a town  of  about  the  size  of  Winchester,  , 
is  a very  progressive  place.  Nearly  100,000/.  are  : 
being  spent  on  a harbour  and  embankments  for  : 
river  traffic,  new  Municipal  Gasworks  were  : 
lately  erected  at  the  cost  of  25.009/.  ; and  the  ■ 
Municipal  Waterworks,  constructed  at  a cost  of  I 
about  60,000/.  This  is  very  remarkable,  and  we  ; 
should  like  to  know  what  the  rates  are.  That  a 1 
town  of  this  size  can  aho  afford  to  raise  two-thirds  : 
of  the  30,000/.  for  their  new  theatre,  by  voluntary  , 
subscription,  seems  only  to  be  another  proof  that  : 
the  flaunted  impecuniosity  of  the  German  is  : 
rapidly  becoming  a thing  of  the  past. 

COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  PROPO.SED  : 

NEW  SCHOOL  AT  CRAIGH  ALL- 
ROAD, LEITH. 

This  was  a competition  design.  Seats  were  : 
required  for  1,400  children,  together  with  large  : 
play-sheds  in  the  basement.  From  the  main  1 
street  separate  entrances  for  the  boys  and  girls  • 
were  provided,  overlooked  by  the  head  master’s  • 
and  mistress’s  rooms  respectively.  F-ach  1 
standard  had  its  separate  cloak-room  on  either  t 
the  ground  or  mezzanine  floors,  and  the  stair-  - 
cases  and  class-rooms  were  sc  arranged  that  1 
each  class-room  should  have  two  doors  comcniinv-  • 
eating  directly  with  the  boys’  and  girls’  lobbies  s 
and  staircases,  so  that  in  all  the  routes  of  com-  - 
munication  throughout  the  entire  building  the  ; 
sexes  should  be  absolutely  separated,  except  in  the 
class-room,  where  in  Scotland  boys  and  girls  are  ; 
taught  together.  In  the  mezzanine  were  placed  i 
the  male  and  female  assistant  teachers’  rooms,  , 
commanding  respectively  the  boys’  and  girls’  ' 
cloak-room  on  this  floor.  For  the  external  work  ; 
the  materials  proposed  were  Craigleith  stone  for  t 
the  walls  and  red  tiles  for  the  roofs.  The  eleva- 
t;ons  show  three  blocks  of  buildings,  the  staircases  i 
and  halls  being  covered  by  a subordinate  roof  in  ; 
the  centre,  while  the  class-rooms  at  front  and  1 
back  show  high  roofs  with  gabled  ends.  The  ; 
windows  of  the  various  fronts  were  arranged  in  1 
groups  of  three  lights  each.  The  estimated  cost  i 
was  about  ic,cxx>/,  Morris  S:  Hunter. 


STABLES,  BICKLI-:V  PARK. 

The  stables  here  illustrated  are  in  Bickley  j 
Park,  Kent,  and  were  built  for  Mr.  J.  Wythes,  , 
by  Messrs.  Arnaud  & Son,  of  Bromley,  Kent,  , 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ernest  Newton,  the  i 
architect. 

The  stable  fittings  were  liy  Messrs.  Musgrave,  , 
and  the  clock  by  Messrs.  Gillett  & Bland,  of  1 
Croydon. 

The  bricks  and  tiles  are  red  hand  - made  e 
Wrolham,  the  stone  Portland,  and  the  woodwork  . 
of  cow-stable,  covered  yard,  «.\:c.,  English  oak.  , 
The  paving  of  courtyard  is  in  small  granite  cubes,  , 
with  a broad  red-brick  path  all  round. 

The  drawing  (trees  and  all)  is  as  exact  as  a 3 
photograph.  E.  N. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SHEET  OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  drawings  illustrated  on  this  sheet  were  all  I 
hung  in  the  Architectural  Room  at  the  Royal  i 
Academy  this  year  : — 

HILL  WOOTON,  WARWICKSHIRE. 

This  small  drawing  is  a sketch  of  the  house,; 
seen  from  the  stables.  The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  . 
Morley  Ilorder,  of  London  ; and  builder,  Mr.  R.  ; 
Bowen,  of  Leamington. 

COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  DARLINGTON 
MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

This  design,  submitted  in  comiietition  for  the  j 
above  buildings,  was  planned  so  as  to  get  the  n 
whole  of  the  offices  on  the  ground  and  sub-ground  . 
floors,  the  first  floor  being  reserved  for  the  coun-  i 
cil  chamber,  with  committee  rooms,  the  mayor’s ' 
parlour  and  reception-room,  and  the  large  public: 
hall.  One  of  the  main  features  of  the  plan  is  the  n 
grand  staircase,  serving  both  for  the  purposes  of 
the  council,  and  for  the  large  hall,  instead  of; 
having  separate  staircases,  as  is  most  usual. 

The  large  hall  (which  has  no  gallery),  will  hold 
over  one  thousand  people. 

The  building  was  to  be  faced  with  a local  stone, : 
and  the  roofs  covered  with  green  Westmoreland 
slates.  Arthur  S.  Jonp^s. 

ENTRANCE-HALL  AND  STAIRCASE. 

In  this  design  the  hall  is  intended  for  general; 
use  as  a sitting-room,  and  is  in  direct  communica- 1 
lion  with  all  the  principal  reception-rooms  of  the; 
house,  and  also  with  the  domestic  offices,  through; 
the  arch  at  end  of  room,  the  lobby  and  entrance. 
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beinc;  opposite  the  staircase.  The  large  bay, 
fitted  with  upholstered  seats,  overlooks  the  front 
approach  to  the  house,  and  occupies  nearly  half 
the  wall  space  on  that  side  of  the  room.  The 
walls  are  panelled  in  dark  oak  to  the  height  of 
the  door  ; the  ceiling  panelled,  and  the  treatment 
carried  down  into  the  frieze.  The  chimney-piece 
is  in  stone,  with  brick  backing  to  stove,  and  tile 
hearth  ; the  overmantel  in  panelled  oak. 

W.  T.  B. 


THE  SANITARY  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

A SESSIONAL  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
was  held  at  the  Parkes  Museum  on  Wednesday 
evening,  when  a discussion  took  place  on  “The 
Sanitary  Aspects  of  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.”  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  presided. 

Dr.  G.  Blundell  Longstaff,  M.A.,  Chairman  of 
the  Biplding  Act  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council,  opened  the  discussion.  He  said 
the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  was  a very 
extraordinary  measure  in  many  ways.  In  the 
first  place  it  passed  Parliament  as  a private  Bill, ' 
repealing,  in  whole,  seven  public  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  partially  repealing  seven  others. 
In  the  next  place  it  was  a private  Bill,  consisting 
of  218  clauses,  in  four  schedules.  It  was  such  a 
large  work  that  prominent  and  experienced 
Government  officials,  up  till  the  last  moment, 
did  not  think  that  the  County  Council  was 


serious  in  its  attempts  to  pass  the  measure. 
That  the  Act  would  be  free  from  difficulty  in 
administration  he  did  not  for  a moment  wish  to 
contend,  nor  that  it  was  free  from  ambiguity ; in 
fact,  the  London  County  Council  had  already 
instructed  eminent  counsel  to  give  them  an 
opinion  in  one  case  as  to  what  the  Act  meant. 
They  were  not,  however,  asking  for  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bill  as  they  introduced  it,  but  of  the 
Act  as  it  emerged  after  going  through  two  Select 
Committees.  He  wished  to  say,  in  justice  to  the 
opposition  of  the  measure,  that  he  was  free  to 
admit  that  the  Bill  as  originally  introduced  was 
an  impracticable  Bill.  It  was  not,  if  he  might 
say  so,  intended  to  be  practical  in  its  then  form, 
but  he  was  perfectly  convinced  that  they  adopted 
the  right  plan  in  introducing  it  as  they  did.  Had 
they  attempted  to  meet  the  opposition,  and  to 
foresee  the  difficulties,  they  would  not  have  had 
a good  measure  now,  because  it  was  not  until 
they  were  brought  into  direct  contact  with  those 
difficulties  that  they  sAw  where  the  shoe  pinched. 
He  was  prepared  to  go  further  and  say  that 
although  the  symmetry  of  some  portions  of  the 
Bill  was  necessarily  marred  by  having  a 
number  of  people  going  at  it  in  different 
directions  without  one  consistent  idea,  the  measure 
in  its  present  form  was  altogether  a better 
measure  than  that  which  was  introduced  by  the 
County  Council  this  time  last  year.  Dealing 
first  with  the  definition  clause,  he  remarked  that 
whenever  the  height  of  a building  was  referred  to 
in  the  Act,  it  meant  the  distance  from  the  pave- 
ment up  to  the  eaves,  or  the  parapet,  or  the  base 
of  the  gable.  Section  13  of  the  Act  passed  with 
comparatively  little  trouble  through  Parliament, 
and  to  his  mind  it  was  worth  the  whole  cost  of 
the  Bill,  which  might  be  approximately  repre- 
sented as  10,000/.  This  was  the  clause  which 
stated  that  no  person  should  erect  a building 
nearer  than  20  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  street, 
unless  it  be  upon  the  site  of  an  old  build- 
ing. There  was  very  little  difference,  except  in 
words,  between  this  and  the  present  law.  But 
near  the  end  of  the  clause  there  were  these  im- 
portant words  : — “ Provided  always  that  no 
dwelling-house  to  be  inhabited  or  adapted  to  be 
inhabited  by  persons  of  the  working  class,  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Council,  be  erected  or 
re-erected  within  the  prescribed  distance  to  a 
height  exceeding  the  distance  of  the  front  or 
nearest  external  wall  of  such  building  from  the 
opposite  side  of  such  street.”  There  were  many 
areas  in  London  like  the  Bethnal  Green  area, 
where  the  streets  ran  from  a width  of  a little  less 
to  a little  more  than  20  ft.,  and  from  two  to 
three  stories  in  height.  Under  Cross’  Acts  all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  buy  the  whole  area  out  and 
reconstruct  it  ; for  this  reason,  that  if  they  pro- 
ceeded to  condemn  those  houses  and  closed  them 
the  landlord  always  had  it  in  his  power  to  re-erect 
them  at  a greater  height  than  they  were  before. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  only  plan  they 
could  adopt  in  order  to  jirevent  people  from 
crowding  on  the  ground  was  to  buy  the  landlords 
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out  entirely  and  have  the  building  reconstructed, 
the  cost  of  which  was  over  300,000/.  Now  they 
would  practically  be  able  to  force  the  owners  of 
the  land  to  let  out  their  buildings,  if  they  rebuilt 
in  a reasonable  and  sensible  manner.  Referring  to 
the  angle  clause,  he  said  he  had  heard  it  spoken  of 
by  some  blaspheming  adversary  as  “ the  Longstaff 
clause,”  but  he  repudiated  the  charge.  The  gentle- 
man who  had  the  honour  of  having  originated  the 
principle  upon  which  that  clause  was  based  was 
Mr.  W.  Goldstraw,  Building  Surveyor,  cf  Liver- 
pool. Since  the  Bill  became  law  he  {the  .speaker) 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  going  over  the  slums  in 
Liverpool,  and  the  reconstructed  buildings  under 
the  angle-rule  of  forty  degrees,  and  he  believed 
that  if  any  architect  were  to  go  and  see  those 
buildings  he  would  admit  that  they  were  as  close 
together  as  they  ought  to  be  placed.  As  regarded 
buildings  erected  hereafter  upon  streets  laid  out 
hereafter.  Parliament  had  granted  a space 
of  10  ft.  down  to  the  level  of  the  ground; 
then  they  had  given  an  angle  of  about  sixty- 
three  and  a half  degrees,  an  angle  which  was 
such  that  the  distance  from  the  wall  was 
equal  to  twice  the  height  of  the  building. 
This  had  the  same  fundamental  virtue  of  equity 
that  applied  to  any  angle,  but  it  was  not  quite  so 
much  as  he  would  like.  lie  admitted  that  there 
were  a number  of  streets  which  had  been  laid  out 
so  close  together  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
hard  on  the  landlord  to  enforce  the  first  rule.  It 
had  been  said  that  this  was  class  legislation  ; 
so  it  was,  but  there  were  various  things  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  it.  If  one  was  in  the  unhappy 
position  of  being  the  promoter  of  a Bill, 
the  goal  one  aimed  at  was  getting  these  mystic 
words  “Royal  Assent”  printed  on  the  first 
page,  and  one  had  to  give  up  a good  deal  in 
order  to  achieve  these  words.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  County  Council,  beyond  that 
low  motive  of  expediency  there  were  motives 
which  he  thought  were  logically  and  legally 
correct,  if  they  were  not  open  perhaps  to  some 
economical  objection.  The  offender  in  this  question 
of  class  legislation  was  the  Parliament  which 
passed  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Acts. 
These  Acts  placed  the  buildings  of  persons  of  the 
working-class  in  a different  category  from  those 
of  the  people  who  were  not  members  of  the 
working-class,  and  Parliament  made  a difference 
between  the  houses  of  the  working-class  and 
those  of  other  people  by  throwing  upon  the 
County  Council  the  imperative  duty,  under  certain 
circumstances,  of  (at  practically  whatever  cost) 
buying  out  unhealthy  buildings  of  persons  of  the 
working-class,  and  seeing  that  more  suitable 
buildings  were  placed  thereon.  The  County 
Council  held  that  Parliament  having  insisted 
upon  that,  it  was  only  fair  that  Parliament  should 
give  the  same  authority  and  the  poor  unfortunate 
ratepayers  the  power  to  say,  “You  shall  not 
make  any  more  of  these  unhealthy  slums 
which  we  are  to  buy  up  and  pull  down.” 
He  held  that  this  was  an  unanswerable 
argument  to  the  objection  of  class  legislation  in 
this  case.  Referring  to  Clause  45,  he  said  he  had 
no  re^on  up  to  this  point  to  accuse  any  one  of 
the  eighteen  or  twenty  learned  counsel  wlio  were 
engaged  cross  - examining  and  bullying  him  for 
twenty-nine  days  of  being  anything  like  a.sleep, 
but  at  last  they  must  have  got  tired  and  fallen 
asleep  when  this  clause  was  passed,  because  it 
gave  no  discretion  to  the  County  Council,  and 
there  was  no  appeal  against  it.  Next  to  the 
downright  slums  he  considered  that  the  m<idel 
mansions  were  the  worst  in  London,  because 
they  had  so  very  little  open  space  about  them. 
They  now  insisted  that  there  should  be  a cer- 
tain proportion  in  the  size  of  the  courts.  After 
dealing  with  various  other  sections  of  the  Act, 
Doctor  Ixjngstaff  said,  in  conclusion,  that  he 
thought  those  who  were  practically  concerned 
with  public  health  would  say  that  the  London 
Building  Act  of  1S94  was  a very  important 
sanitary  measure.  He  considered  that  it  was  a 
more  important  sanitary  measure  than  any  one 
which  had  been  passed  before  for  London.  The 
Public  Health  Act  and  kindred  documents  as  a 
rule  dealt  with  things  which  were  in  their 
nature  more  or  less  temporary,  or,  at  all 
events,  with  evils  which  were  more  or  less 
remedial,  but  the  bad  laying  out  of  a town, 
the  construction  of  streets  which  were  too 
narrow,  the  construction  of  buildings  which  were 
too  lofty,  and  the  construction  of  buildings  too 
close  together  were  evils  which  were  practically, 
owing  to  the  enormous  cost  of  the  process, 
iiremedial,  and  therefore  a measure  which  was 
destined  to  prevent  the  recurrence  in  a city  of 
such  evils  was  a measure  of  the  very  first  class 
importance.  Any  one  who  had  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  slums  of  Liverpool  would  know 


what  a gigantic  evil  resulted  there  through  that 
city  extending  at  probably  an  unparalleled  rale 
at  a time  when  practically  there  was  no  super- 
vision over  the  buildings.  They  would  also  see 
on  every  side  the  evidence  of  great  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  in  trying  to  remedy 
that  slate  of  affairs,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
enormous  cost  to  which  the  ratepayers  of  Liver- 
pool had  been  placed  through  not  having  had  build- 
ing legislation  at  an  earlier  date.  But  once  bitten 
twice  shy  ; Liverpool  now  had  a better  building 
code  even  than  London  would  have  in  1S95. 

Mr.  W.  Goldstraw  (Liverpool)  said  that  London 
was  to  be  very  warmly  congratul.-ited  unon  having 
obtained  such  a beneficial  Act  as  the  one  in 
question.  In  his  opinion,  however,  the  Bill  as 
originally  introduced  was  better  than  the  Act  as 
finally  passed.  He  did  not  mean  better  in  point 
of  form,  because  he  was  sorry  to  say  it  was  never 
very  good  in  that  respect,  but  with  regard  to  the 
matter.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  the 
angle  of  45  deg.  had  been  retained  as  applicable 
to  dwelling-houses,  and  that  the  angle  of  63^-  deg. 
had  been  applied  to  domestic  buildings,  or  some 
of  them,  the  regulation  would  have  been  better 
than  it  was. 

Mr.  H.  Percy  Boulnois  (Liverpool)  said  he 
thought  it  was  a pity  that  the  Act  had  not 
been  more  of  a consolhlation  Act,  consolidating 
the  whole  of  the  London  Acts  into  one  large 
Bill.  The  provinces  had  been  undoubtedly 
ahead  of  the  Metropolis  in  all  sanitary  matters, 
and  he  thought  that  fact  might  be  attributed  to 
this,  that  nearly  all  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Acts  were  framed  under  the  panic  that  en- 
sued after  a great  fire.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  carrying  the  party-wall  through  the 
roof,  he  looked  upon  that  as  a harassing  and 
unnecessary  measure,  and  he  thought  if  this  were 
taken  out  of  these  Bills  and  more  sanitary  pro- 
visions were  put  into  them  it  would  be  better. 
The  Bill  did  not  receive  the  support  that  he 
ventured  to  think  it  might  have  received  from  the 
members  of  the  profession  in  the  Metropolis,  and 
he  assumed  that  the  reason  was  that  they  felt  that 
the  interests  of  their  clients  should  be  protected. 
With  regard  to  the  area  at  the  back  of  buildings, 
it  was  a pity  the  County  Council  did  not  accede 
to  the  angle  of  45  degs.  as  a whole. 

Dr.  Louis  Parkes  said  the  County  Council  had 
done  a very  great  work  in  carrying  through  a large 
Bill  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Hall  said  the  Institute  of  Architects 
did  their  very  best  to  assist  the  County  Council 
to  make  the  Act  a thoroughly  good  one,  and  they 
were  the  original  cause  of  the  Bill  being  brought 
forward  at  all,  although  they  were  at  last  obliged 
to  oppose  the  Bill  with  a view  of  making  it  more 
perfect.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  Bill  did 
not  contain  provision  for  the  drainage  within 
buildings.  The  interpretation  of  an  inhabited 
room  in  the  Act  differed  from  that  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  passed  only  two  years  ago.  He 
thought  it  would  have  been  conducive  to  the 
working  of  both  Acts  if  they  had  had  one  inter- 
pretation. The  great  feature  of  the  Act  was  the 
angle,  and  he  thought  the  angle  of  63^  deg.  was 
a fair  and  reasonable  compromise,  having  regard 
to  the  immense  value  of  land  and  of  the  business 
which  was  carried  on  in  London. 

Professor  Banister  Fletcher  asked  what  was 
considered  an  ade(iuate  provision  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  courts.  With  regard  to  the  diagonal  line, 
he  thought  it  would  lead  to  a large  amount  of  bad 
building,  and  if  something  could  even  now  be 
done  by  which  that  angle  should  stop  when  it 
touched  the  back  wall,  it  would  be  most  advisable 
in  the  interests  of  sanitation  that  it  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  Wallace  Bruce,  L.C.C.,  made  a few 
remarks,  and  pointed  out  many  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  measure. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Blashill  said  he  was  not  so  satis- 
fied with  the  Act  as  some  people  thought  he 
ought  to  be.  Anyone  who  had  any  familiarity 
with  Continental  cities,  whether  of  the  older 
type,  which  were  increasing,  or  whether  of  the 
newer  type,  would  be  much  dissatisfied  with  it. 
It  was  like  being  in  another  world  to  get  to 
such  cities  as  Berlin,  where,  instead  of  seeing 
streets  of  the  beggarly  width  of  40  ft.,  they  saw 
them  150  ft. 

Dr.  Longstaff,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said 
the  County  Council  were  very  much  indebted  to 
the  Institute  of  Architects  for  what  they  had  done 
in  connection  with  the  Bill,  but  when  Mr.  Hall 
tried  to  claim  that  the  Institute  initiated  the  New 
Building  Act,  he  begged  to  differ  from  him.  He 
(the  speaker)  was  appointed  in  the  spring  of  1889 
a member  of  the  Building  Act  Committee,  and 
within  a few  weeks  he  was  also  appointed  a 
m^ipb^r  of  the  Sub-committee  of  the  London 


Building  Acts.  That  Committee  began  its  work 
six  years  ago,  and  for  six  years  he  had  laboured 
upon  the  Bill.  As  regarded  the  question  of 
adequate  ventilation,  he  must  refer  Professor 
Banister  Fletcher  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  put  in  these  words. 

The  proceedings  teiminated  with  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Longstaff. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Tiik  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  John  Hutton, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Salisbury  Estate^  Strand. — The  Establishment 
Committee  brought  up  an  adjourned  report  in 
reference  to  the  suitability  of  the  Liberator 
buildings  on  the  Salisbury  Estate,  Strand,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Council,  an  abstract  of  which 
appeared  in  our  issue  of  the  1 7th  ult. 

Mr.  Fardell  moved,  “That  the  matter  be 
referred  to  the  Committee,  with  an  instruction 
that  the  officers  of  the  Council  shall  confer  with 
the  Official  Receiver  in  comp-inies’  liquidation, 
in  order  that  a fuller  report  in  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  adapting  the  buildings  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Council  may  be  supplied.” 
He  said  that  the  Council  had  increased  the  staff 
of  clerks  by  280  in  six  years,  and  if  the  Liberator 
property  was  bought  it  would  accommodate  253 
more  persons  than  was  represented.  It  could 
accommodate  771  persons  against  4S2,  and 
including  the  eastern  block  it  could  accommodate 

1.365- 

Lord  Monkswell  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  Deputy  Chairman,  said  Ihe 
lighting  arrangements  was  one  of  the  great  faults 
of  the  building.  Many  of  the  rooms  were  so  dark 
that  they  would  be  useless  for  anything  except 
storage. 

The  amendment  was  lost  and  the  report 
agreed  to. 

The  Purchase  of  the  Water  Companies. — The 
Parliamentary  Committee  reported  lh\t  they  had 
prepared  eight  separate  Bills  for  the  acejuisition 
by  the  Council  of  the  undertakings  of  the  eight 
Metropolitan  Water  Companies.  The  matter 
being  one  that  required  special  and  undivideil 
attention,  they  referred  it  to  a Sub-Committee  on 
which  members  of  the  Water  Committee  and  two 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  served,  and 
for  some  months  past  the  Sub-Committee  had 
been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  Bills. 
These  they  had  now  submitted,  and  their  general 
principles  were  such  as  they  could  advise  the  Council 
to  approve.  They  recommended:  “That  the 
eight  Bills,  entitled  Lambeth  Waterworks  (Trans- 
fer) Bill,  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Waterworks 
(Transfer)  Bill,  Kent  Waterworks  (Transfer)  Bill, 
East  London  Waterworks  (Transfer)  Bill,  New 
River  Waterworks  (Transfer)  Bill,  Grand  Junction 
Waterworks  (Transfer)  Bill,  West  Middlesex 
Waterworks  (Transfer)  Bill,  and  Chelsea  Water- 
works (Transfer)  Bill,  for  the  transfer  to  the 
Council  of  the  respective  undertakings  of  the 
eight  Metropolitan  water  companies,  be  approved  ; 
that  the  seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed  to  petitions 
for  leave  to  bring  in  ihe  Bills  ; and  that  the  Bills 
and  petitions  be  deposited,  pursuant  to  the 
Standing  Orders  of  Parliament,  with  such  neces- 
sary alterations  (if  any)  in  the  Bills  as  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  may  consider  desirable.” 

Mr.  Campbell,  who  opposed  the  recommenda- 
tion, moved  as  an  amendment  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient that  only  one  Bill  be  proceeded  with 
now  ; and  he  suggested  that  when  the  Council 
had  experience  of  one,  they  might  then  go  on. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  seconded  the  amendment.  He 
asked  what  information  the  Council  had  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  sinking  fund  that  must  be 
established.  If  the  Council  got  the  waterworks, 
then,  assuming  the  period  of  repayment  extended 
over  ninety  years,  the  loss  would  be  120,000/.  a 
year,  or  nearly  lid.  in  the  pound  on  the  rates  ; 
if  the  period  of  repayment  was  six  years,  then  the 
loss  would  be  289,000/.,  or  a rale  of  2d.  ; if  forty 
years,  the  loss  would  be  539,000/.,  or  an  increase 
of  nearly  4d.  in  the  pound.  In  the  present  slate 
of  the  Council’s  finances  this  was  running  a great 
risk. 

Colonel  Ford  suggested  that  sea-water  could  be 
used  for  sanitary  purposes,  as  nine-tenths  of  the 
present  supply  of  fresh-water  was  used  for  such 
purposes. 

Mr.  Weslacott  opposed  the  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  there  would  be  practically  one  fight 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  whole 
of  the  Bills. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Bassett  Hopkins  then  explained  that  the 
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Bills  provided  that  the  Council  on  the  one  side 
and  the  water  companies  on  the  other  should 
enter  into  a voluntary  arrangement  for  a transfer 
of  the  companies’  undertakings.  Failing  any 
such  agreement,  another  clause  gave  Parliament 
the  power  10  say  that  the  undertakings  should  be 
transferred  after  a certain  date  named  in  the  Bills, 
and  that  all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the 
companies  should  pass  over  to  the  Council  upon 
terms  which  took  the  form  of  arbitration.  It  was 
further  provided  that  there  should  be  three 
arbitrators,  one  appointed  by  the  Council,  one  by 
the  companies,  and  the  third  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  lie  detailed  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators, 
and  went  on  to  contend  that  the  Bills  were 
hnancially  sound. 

Mr.  Westacott,  while  believing  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Council  to  take  over  the  under- 
takings of  the  water  companies,  did  not  think 
Parliament  would  give  them  the  power  unless 
they  paid  a fair  and  reasonable  market  price  for 
them. 

The  recommendation,  after  some  further  dis- 
cussion, was  agreed  to. 

Johhing  Work  and  the  Works  Coniniiltee. — 
Paragraphs  I.  and  II.  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Com- 
mittee, which  we  printed  last  week,  page  413, 
gave  rise  to  some  discussion.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  the  additional  expenditure  be 
sanctioned. 

Mr.  Ward  moved  an  amendment  that  the  fol- 
lowing words  be  added  : — “And  that  as  the 
Works  Committee  has  had  no  opportunity  of 
estimating  for  the  above  works,  the  architect’s 
original  detailed  estimate,  together  with  any  sub- 
sequent additions,  be  sent  to  the  Committee  for 
report  to  the  Council  as  to  where,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Works  Committee,  the  work  as  carried  out 
differs  from  that  estimated  for  either  in  quantity 
or  price.” 

Lieut. -Colonel  Ford  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Weir,  M.P.,  said  he  understood  the  Works 
Committee  did  have  information,  and  he  could 
not  understand  the  excess  on  the  works.  Either 
their  architect  was  incompetent  or  the  Works 
Committee  was  incompetent. 

Mr.  Westacott  asked  if  those  were  the  only 
cases  where  there  was  an  excess  of  charge,  as  he 
understood  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  600 
cases  where  the  cost  had  exceeded  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  the  work  as  carried  out  was 
really  in  accordance  with  the  specifications.  lie 
considered  it  unfair  to  make  these  charges  against 
the  Works  Committee. 

Mr.  Urquhart,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
agreed  to  accept  the  amendment,  and,  replying  to 
Mr.  Westacott,  said  it  was  a fact  that  in  600 
cases  there  were  discrepancies. 

After  further  discussion  the  amendment  was 
further  amended,  so  as  to  include  all  jobbing 
works,  and  this  was  agreed  to. 

After  transacting  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned  soon  after  eight  o’clock. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 
— The  third  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  the  30th  ult.  in  the  Exchange  Building, 
Birmingham.  The  President  (Mr.  William  Hen- 
man) occupied  the  chair.  After  the  election  of  new 
members,  Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of 
London,  read  a paper  on  “Preparation  for  the 
Examinations  held  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.”  He  said  that  for  the  future  all 
desirous  of  attaining  the  distinction  of  an  Associate 
of  the  Institute  would  have  to  pass  through  three 
progressive  stages  of  examination,  of  which  he 
g.nve  details,  together  with  hints  as  to  the  best 
books  to  study.  The  Final  Examination  of  the 
new  course  had  not  yet  been  held,  so  that  they 
were  rather  in  the  dark  as  to  what  form  it  would 
take  ; but  one  thing  was  certain,  that  it  would  be 
much  more  difficult  than  the  (^)uaUfying  Examina- 
tion in  the  past,  as  the  Intermediate  Examination 
must  be  considered  about  equivalent  to  that ; and 
he  advised  students  to  make  the  most  of  what 
Mr.  Bidlake  and  the  Birmingham  Association  had 
to  teach  them,  and  said  he  did  not  doubt  that  if 
candidates  would  take  advantage  of  these  and 
other  facilities  provided  for  the  education  of  archi- 
tects in  Birmingham,  they  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  through. — Thanks  were  voted  to 
Mr.  Farrow  for  his  paper. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  the  iith  inst.  at  the  School 
of  Art.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  at  the 
commencement  of  the  meeting  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  F.  Fowler,  the  Treasurer.  The 
following  new  members  were  elected  by  ballot  : 

Mr.  (Jeorge  V.  Gillham,  Sheffield,  as 


Associate  ; and  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Robinson, 
Sheffield,  as  student.  An  interesting  lecture  on 
“Wentworth  House;  Historical,  Descriptive, 
and  Illustrative  ; with  practical  observations  on 
some  materials  used  in  the  building,”  was  given 
by  Mr.  William  Dickie.  The  lecturer  referred 
to  the  early  ancestry  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
family,  and  carefully  traced  the  history  of 
Wentworth  Woodhouse  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time,  giving 
descriptions  of  alterations  and  additions  at  various 
times,  dwelling  upon  the  great  work  of  1741- 
1743,  with  the  names  and  interesting  particulars 
of  the  various  architects  concerned.  He  then  ex- 
hibited plans  and  elevations  of  the  buildings,  and 
explained  in  detail  the  dimensions,  proportions, 
and  decorations  of  the  principal  apartments,  show- 
ing detail  drawings  of  the  work.  The  drainage 
of  the  mansion,  the  cellar  and  water  arrange- 
ments, and  the  ventilation  of  the  main  sewer 
were  fully  described.  An  interesting  account 
of  the  mode  of  casting  the  roof  lead,  gathered 
from  implements  in  existence  at  Wentworth, 
was  given,  and  specimens  of  lead  from  the  roofs 
were  exhibited.  Samples  of  iron  used  in  the 
work  of  Inigo  Jones  were  produced,  and 
slag  concrete  and  other  materials.  Mr.  E.  M. 
Gibbs,  President,  who  had  arrived  after 
the  commencement  of  the  meeting,  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dickie,  and  complimented 
him  upon  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he  had 
preserved  the  drawings  in  book  folios,  and 
thought  in  that  respect  architects  generally  might 
with  advantage  take  a leaf  out  of  Mr.  Dickie’s 
book. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — On 
the  3rd  inst.,  Alderman  P.  H.  Ralhbone  read 
before  a meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society,  held  in  the  Law  Library,  Union-court,  a 
jiaper  on  “ The  Economical  Value  of  Fine  Archi- 
tecture.” Permanence  of  prosperity  for  any  city 
depended,  said  the  lecturer,  upon  the  use  it  made 
, of  its  accumulated  wealth.  The  building  of  hand- 
I some  buildings  was  one  of  the  best  of  those  uses. 

I History  proved  it.  They  could  not  get  a sense  of 
I citizenship  out  of  an  accumulation  of  meanly-built 
' and  ugly  streets.  Public  buildings,  especially, 
formulated  the  nobler  and  purer  ideas  of  citizen- 
ship. They  were  enduring  witnesses  to  the  intel- 
I lectual  life  of  the  city.  Liverpool  was  filled  with 
intelligent  men,  fitted  to  become  the  leaders  of  civil- 
isation, and  the  question  before  them  was  whether 
it  should  sink  into  a mere  port,  in  which  no  one 
would  live  except  from  necessity,  or  lake  its  place 
among  the  memorable  cities  of  the  world.  Small  as 
its  beginnings  were,  he  indulged  the  hope  that 
the  School  of  Architecture  would  save  Liverpool 
from  becoming  the  mere  poverty-stricken  asylum 
of  labourers  and  artisans,  for  in  these  days  of 
telephone  and  telegraph  the  ablest  minds  would 
settle  where  there  was  most  intellectual  life, 
leaving  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  to  inhabit  the  backyards  and  outbuildings 
of  civilisation.  The  buildings  of  the  city 
would  have  much  influence  in  helping  Liverpool 
to  become  and  to  continue  a great  intellectual 
centre.  Our  great  steamers  cost  half-a-million 
each  and  would  not  last  fifty  years.  A 
building  costing  that  sum  would  last  for 
centuries.  For  us  to  proceed  in  this  direction 
needed  nothing  but  the  will  ; we  had  the 
wealth  in  abundance,  but  at  present  preferred 
to  spend  it  in  building  docks  for  Buenos 
Ayres.  We  had  a population  which,  with 
instruction,  was  capable  of  making  the  best 
artisans  in  the  world,  and  the  sure  means  of 
saving  ourselves  from  the  disastrous  vicissitudes 
of  trade  was  to  strive  to  become  a centre  of 
skilled  crafts.  Mr.  J.  M.  Hay,  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Alderman  Rathbone,  pointed 
out  that  the  difference  in  total  cost  between 
making  a building  an  abortion  and  a work  of  art 
was  small,  and,  compared  with  the  actual  value 
added  to  property  by  good  architecture, was  a mere 
nothing.  Good  architecture  was,  therefore,  one 
of  the  wisest  of  investments.  Alderman  Ralhbone, 
in  replying,  said  the  point  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Hay  was  illustrated  by  St.  George’s  Hall.  That 
building  cost  about  250,000/.  Another  50,000/. 
spent  in  completing  it  would  treble  its  value  as  a 
work  of  art. 

Carlisle  Architectural,  Engineer- 
ing, AND  Surveying  A.ssociation.  — A 
meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Carlisle,  on  Monday,  when 
a _ paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Newton, 
City  Surveyor’s  Office,  Carlisle,  on  “Gauging 
the  Flow  of  Water.”  The  lecturer  commenced 
by  giving  a brief  summary  of  the  history  of  the 
science  of  hydraulics,  mentioning  the  earliest 
experimentalists  and  the  results  they  arrived  at. 
He  then  gave  comparisons  of  the  various  formula: 


in  use  at  the  present  day,  referring  especially  to 
those  by  Darcy  and  Rutter,  pointing  out  the 
shortcomings  of  all,  and  expressing  the  view  that 
to  obtain  a correct  formula  capable  of  universal 
application  what  was  needed  was  accurate  and 
careful  observations  of  actual  flow,  and  notes 
made  of  the  various  atmospheric  and  natural  con- 
ditions prevailing  at  the  time  the  experiments 
were  made.  He  then  described  the  various 
forms  of  current-meters,  and  detailed  the  opera- 
tions necessary  in  gauging  the  flow  of  a river  by 
means  of  floats,  &c.  The  lecturer  then  explained 
the  methods  of  gauging  water  by  means  of  weirs 
of  various  shapes,  and  gave  as  his  opinion  that 
rectangular  weirs  were  best  for  moderate  flows. 
The  several  formulre  for  calculating  the  discharge 
over  ' weirs  were  explained.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  diagrams  and  various  instruments 
lent  by  the  City  Surveyor  of  Carlisle,  Mr, 
W,  Howard-Smith. 

The  Glasgow  School  of  Art.— The  open- 
ing lecture  of  a series  on  architectural  study  in 
the  Glasgow  School  of  Art  was  delivered  on  the 
7th  inst.,  in  the  Lecture  Theatre,  by  Mr.  Wm,  J. 
Anderson,  A.K.I.  B.A.  The  lecture  was  a risjinti 
of  the  evolution  of  architecture  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  history  of  architecture,  like 
all  other  history,  teaches  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  continued  and  maintained  progress  and 
advancement.  Thirty  centuries  before  Christ 
some  of  the  grandest  architectural  works  in  the 
world  were  erected — e.g.y  the  temples  of  Karnac 
and  Luxor,  buildings  which,  at  least  in  the 
qualities  for  which  they  are  distinguished,  have 
never  been  equalled.  Besides  that  of  Egypt, 
another  important  source  of  influence  was  the  art 
of  Assyria.  Those  met  in  Greek  work,  which, 
making  use  of  the  forms  of  both,  combined  also 
the  majesty  and  dignity  of  Egyptian  architecture 
with  the  freedom  of  picturesqueness  of  the 
Assyrian,  and  added  great  intellectual  refinement 
and  grace.  The  arch  freely  used  by  Egyptians, 
Etruscans,  and  Greeks  in  underground  and 
engineering  work  was  only  raised  by  the  Romans 
to  the  dignity  of  a constituent  part  of  the  archi- 
tecture. The  Roman  also  made  a more  extended 
use  of  the  vault  and  dome.  Byzantine  architec- 
ture was  described  as  being  merely  the  later 
architecture  of  Imperial  Rome  transferred  to 
Byzantium,  and  there  coloured  and  influenced 
from  the  East.  The  Byzantine  architects  con- 
tinued the  development  of  the  dome.  After  the 
break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire  decline  in  every 
respect  followed  in  the  western  part,  and  for 
centuries  art  was  crushed  out  of  existence  till  the 
rise  of  the  Lombard  Romanesque.  The  progress 
of  this  style  in  Italy  and  Germany  was  noticed, 
and  the  contemporary  phases  known  in  this 
country  as  Saxon  and  Norman.  The  lecture  con- 
cluded with  a short  account  of  some  of  the  English 
cathedrals,  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Gothic 
style  at  home. — Glasgow  Herald. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 
Britlsh  Arcii.-eolooical  Association. — 
On  the  5th  inst.  a meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held,  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton  in  the 
chair.  It  was  announced  that,  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Allan  Wyon,  F.S.A.,  from  the 
office  of  treasurer  through  illness,  Mr.  E.  P. 
Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A,,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
hon.  secretaries  for  many  years,  had  been  elected 
to  the  vacant  office.  Various  objects  of  anti- 
quarian interest  were  exhibited,  and  Mr.  T.  T. 
Irvine  called  attention  fo  some  hitherto  unnoticed 
carvings  in  Rothwell  Church,  near  Leeds,  where 
they  have  been  built  up  into  the  internal  walls. 
They  consist  of  stone  slabs,  covered  with  inter- 
laced work,  probably  of  Saxon  date.  Mr.  Park 
Harrison,  M.A.,  showed  some  drawings  of  sculp- 
tured detail,  of  early  date,  in  the  triforium  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  removed  jirobably  from 

Old  Sarum  when  the  cathedral  there  was 
demolished  and  reused  as  old  material. 
The  first  paper  was  by  Miss  Russell,  of 
Galashiels,  on  the  use  of  branches  in  the 
construction  of  fortifications  in  ancient  times. 
After  referring  to  various  classical  authors,  the 
statements  of  Polybius  were  dwelt  upon  in  detail. 
These  had  reference  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Romans  over  the  Greek  soldiers  in  the  construc- 
tion of  fortified  enclosures  rapidly  of  boughs  and 
branches.  The  ancient  earthworks  in  England, 
and  especially  in  Scotland,  were  noted.  In  these 
the  feeble  earthworks  which  at  present  exist 
would  have  been  powerless  without  the  security 
of  palisade  fences.  In  the  Isle  of  Rothesay  are 
many  earthworks  which  indicate  the  formei 
existence  of  such  additions.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed,  the  Rev.  J.  Cave-Browne 
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described  the  defences  raised  by  the  Hill  Tribes 
of  India,  and  the  native  fortifications  of  Burmah, 
which  are,  alike,  formed  of  earthworks  and 
palisading.  A paper  on  the  Fleur-de-Lys  of 
the  ancient  French  Monarchy,  by  M.  j.  T. 
de  Radds,  was  read,  in  the  author’s  absence,  by 
Mr.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 
At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institution  on  ilie 
nth  inst.,  Sir  Robert  Kawlinson,  K.C.B., 
President,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  on 
“Colliery  Surface-Works,”  by  Mr.  Edw.  B. 
Wain,  A.M.Inst.C.E. 

In.stitution  of  Junior  Engineers. — At  a 
meeting  of  this  Institution,  held  on  the  7th  inst., 
at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  Victoria-street, 
Mr.  11.  J.  Young  in  the  chair,  a paper  on 
“ Waterworks  and  their  Appliances  ” was  read  by 
Mr.  William  Mallock.  Dealing  first  with  source 
of  supply,  the  author  described  generally  the 
formation  of  the  soil  over  or  through  which  the 
rain  passed  on  its  way  to  the  two  classes  of  source, 
above-ground  and  under-ground,  and  reference 
was  made  to  the  systems  adopted  by  the  larger 
cities  throughout  the  kingdom  for  obtaining  their 
supplies.  Diagrams  were  exhibited  showing  the 
arrangements  and  appliances  in  connexion  with 
London  water-works  lor  well-sinking,  boring,  and 
driving  headings  into  the  chalk  to  the  under- 
ground sources.  The  supply  derived  from 
London  wells  was  gradually  being  exhausted, 
as  was  proved  by  their  fall  of  water-level  to  the 
extent  of  10  in.  average  per  year;  the  above- 
ground source  of  supply  would,  however, 
be  sufficient  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
geological  formation  of  the  Thames  watershed, 
comprising  an  area  of  3,500  square  miles,  was 
described,  from  which  it  was  noticed  how  that  on 
account  of  the  extensive  natural  filtration  it 
undergoes  before  passing  to  the  river,  the  Thames 
water  was  so  much  purer  than  the  river-waters  of 
the  north  country’,  where  the  soil  was  generally 
impervious,  and,  therefore,  unfit  for  filtering 
processes.  In  considering  the  question  of  storage, 
to  which  great  importance  was  attached,  various 
schemes  were  investigated  applying  to  London, 
including  Hunter  & Fraser’s,  which  had  been 
accepted  by  the  Royal  Commission,  and  a pro- 
posal of  the  author’s,  whereby  pumping  expenses 
would  be  avoided,  and  other  advantages  obtained. 
A detailed  account  followed  of  the  latest  practice 
in  regard  to  the  different  appliances  in  connexion 
with  the  processes  through  which  the  water 
passed  from  the  intake,  through  screens,  sub- 
siding reservoirs,  filters,  pumps,  service-reservoirs, 
valves,  and  mains  to  the  consumers.  The  paper 
concluded  with  some  remarks  on  waste  pre- 
vention, which  could  best  be  secured  by  the 
adoption  of  Deacon’s  meters.  They  were  being 
largely  used  by  the  more  advanced  water 
companies,  and  resulted  in  a great  saving,  in 
many  cases  of  as  much  as  over  50  per  cent.  In 
the  discussion  which  followed,  Messrs.  R.  N. 
Newman,  Walter  Hunter,  F.  L'Estrange,  F. 
Fisher,  B.Sc.,  W.  Powrie,  S.  Boulding,  and 
others  took  part. 

The  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Society. — On  Wednesday  last  week  the  members 
of  this  society  visited  the  works  of  the  East 
London  Water  Company  at  Lea  Bridge,  and 
were  shown  over  by  the  chief  engineer,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Bryan,  the  various  engine  • houses, 
turbine-houses,  and  other  works  of  this  ancient 
water  company.  The  members  inspected  four 
Cornish  pumping  engines,  three  sets  of  triple 
expansion  Corliss-gear  engines,  and  a new  set  of 
triple  expansion  overhead  marine-type  pumping- 
engines,  two  compound  horizontal  pumping- 
engines,  and  four  Hercules  turbines  used  for 
pumping.  The  members  were  also  shown  a 
rotary  pump  made  by  the  Drum  Engineering 
Company,  working  under  a head  of  200  ft., 
which  had  been  tested,  and  was  stated  to 
have  yielded  an  efficiency  of  80  per  cent.  : many 
and  various  apparatus  for  facilitating  communica- 
tion between  districts  ; the  working  and  govern- 
ing of  the  engines  and  pumps ; amongst  these 
being  notably  that  of  the  electrically  worked 
stop-valve ; and  many  ingenious  contrivances  | 
designed  by  Mr.  Bryan.  The  members  were  also 
shown  over  the  new  boiler-house  ; inspected  the 
sluices,  the  tubular  aijueduct  over  the  canal,  and 
had  a very  interesting  description  given  to  them 
by  the  engineer  of  the  working  arrangements  of 
the  company,  the  difficulties  met  with  and  over- 
come in  obtaining  water  from  their  wells  ; and 
also  were  shown  some  of  the  original  receipts  of 
Messrs  Bolton  & Watt,  for  money  paid  to  them 
at  the  end  of  last  century  for  coal  saved  by  those 


pumping-engines  that  had  been  erected  by  them. 

The  opening  of  the  Session  took  place  on 

Thursday.  The  President,  Mr.  C.  T.  Walrond, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  on  taking  the  chair,  read  his 
address,  and  took  for  the  subject  of  it  “The 
Latest  Development  of  Vaiious  Branches  of  Sani- 
tation.” Mr.  Walrond  began  by  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  increased  attention  now 
being  bestowed  upon  sanitation  was  largely  due 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  towns.  He  then  referred 
to  the  improvements  in  the  chemical  treatment  of 
sewage  which  are  taking  place.  Next  some 
recent  forms  of  precipitation  tanks  were  described, 
the  “Candy”  tank  being  specially  alluded  to, 
and  its  advantages  for  the  ready  removal  of  sludge 
without  the  necessity  of  drawing  off  the  sewage 
or  interrupting  its  flow  were  specially  pointed 
out.  The  “ Webster  process”  for  the  purification 
of  sewage  by  direct  electrolysis,  the  Ilermite 
system  of  treating  town  sewage,  not  in  bulk,  but 
in  detail,  by  a supply  of  electrolysed  sea-water 
laid  on  to  every  house  for  disinfecting  purposes, 
were  described ; to  the  latter  system  he  saw 
serious  objections.  The  Scott-Moncrieff  system 
of  bacteiiological  purification,  which  opens  up 
prospects  of  a revolution  in  present  methods  of 
sewage  disposal  in  the  near  future,  was  then 
considered.  Mr.  Walrond  passed  on  to  the 
subject  of  the  use  of  “ Distributors  " in  getting 
rid  of  town  refuse ; then  to  recent  methods 
of  preventing  the  filtration  of  water  into  or  nut 
of  sewers  ; to  the  increased  use  of  the  transmission 
of  power  from  central  stations  for  automatically 
raising  sewage  ; and  to  the  problem  of  sewer 
ventilation,  the  key  to  which  appeared  to  be,  in 
his  opinion,  the  diminishing  of  the  number  of 
ventilating  openings,  regulating  their  size,  and 
using  artificial  means  for  extracting  foul  air  from 
the  sewers,  for  which  latter  purpose  the  exhaust 
air  from  “Shone  Ejectors”  C3uld  be  usefully 
employcil.  Coming  to  the  question  of  house 
drainage,  the  speaker  recommended  that  soil- 
pipes  as  well  as  drains  should  be  subjected  to 
tests  by  the  Surveyors  to  Local  Authorities,  and 
urged  the  desirability  of  an  authoritative  set  of 
standard  tests  and  conditions,  compliance  with 
which  would  entitle  a house  to  be  registered 
according  to  its  .sanitary  slate,  the  register  to  be 
open  to  the  public  on  payment  of  a small  fee. 


and  to  fill  the  void,  occasioned  by  a long  period 
of  depression  and  lack  of  appreciation.  In 
order  to  rise  to  the  highest  condition  of  cultiva- 
tion men  should  be  associated  with  none  but 
the  most  perfect  and  most  beaudful  of 
objects.  This  is  universally  admitted.  But 
this  highest  cultivation  is  not  within  the 
reach  of  all,  not  even  of  the  majority. 
And  it  certainly  is  not  taking  the  highest  ground 
to  deny  to  all  the  less  cultivated  in  the  land  the 
enjoyment  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
civilising  influence  even  of  the  lower  forms  of 
Art,  so  far  as  they  may  become  available  for  the 
purpose.  This  would  not  lend  either  to  the 
welfare  of  Art,  or  to  the  happiness  and  edification 
of  the  people.  Mr.  William  Morris  claims  to  be 
a Radical  in  his  art-teachings.  With  all  my 
Conservative  proclivities,  I suppose  I may  be  set 
down  as  something  worse. 

William  Whue,  F.S.A. 


(Torvesponhence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

COMMERCIALISM  IN  ART. 

Sir, — Having  beer,  much  exercised  in  mind  by 
Mr.  Richmond’s  treatment  of  the  commercial 
principle  now  prevalent  in  Art,  at  the  Exeter 
Congress,  I was  much  rejoiced  to  see  it  met  so 
completely  and  reasonably  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Builder.  There  is  yet  a further  considera- 
tion which  may  well  be  taken  into  account  in 
dealing  with  the  subject.  High  Art  owes  its 
rise  to  the  principles  of  commercialism.  In  all 
countries  the  art  of  painting  especially  has  been 
promoted  and  developed  through  the  demand 
arising  from  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
people.  Periods  of  war,  depression,  or  poverty, 
are  not  such  as  to  favour  the  production 
of  works  of  art.  Prosperity,  on  the  other 
hand,  creates  a demand  for  them.  Art 
of  old  was  appreciated  and  valued  at  money’s 
worth.  Hence  it  became  worth  while  for  many 
of  the  better-educated  class  to  devote  themselves 
to  painting,  and  to  excel  in  it.  None  could 
really  take  it  up  in  earnest  without  becoming 
deeply  interested  in  it,  and  doing  his  best,  apart 
from  the  payment.  But  the  j^ayment  was  a 
matter  of  course  and  of  necessity.  And  “tall 
talk’'  upon  the  terrible  inferiority  of  the  art- 
element  in  the  preponderating  mass  of  what  is 
produced  as  Art  in  window,  teredos,  or  mural 
decoration  at  the  present  day,  will  go  for  very 
little.  Although  it  is  the  demand  which  has 
created  it  from  slow  beginnings,  the  inferior  Art 
will  still  command  only  the  comparative  price  of 
inferior  Art,  which  alone  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  many.  And  this,  again,  is  but  the  exact 
parallel  of  what  has  gone  before. 

The  painter’s  “ best”  in  the  Middle  Ages,  under 
ordinary  conditions  and  circumstances,  was  but 
little,  if  any,  better,  either  in  effect  or  in  pay, 
than  the  “best”  which  is  produced  by  inferior 
painters  now.  There  were  then  (as  now,  we  may 
hope)  true  artists  who  produced  work  that  should 
stand  the  test  of  ages,  and  should  serve  as  models 
for  distant,  if  servile,  approach  to  imitation.  But 
it  must  be  simply  and  supremely  Quixotic  to 
contend  for  the  supremacy  of  high  Art  to  the 
e?5clusiop  of  all  attempts  to  supply  the  deman<l, 


TEWKESBURY  ABBEY. 

.Sir, — There  are  two  points  in  the  architcctur.il 
history  of  this  building  which  you  may  think 
proper  to  notice  more  fully  in  your  republication 
of  the  interesting  series  of  abbeys  now  in  hand. 

The  fourteenth-century  ambulatory  and  chapels 
round  the  apse,  which  when  complete  no  doubt 
included  a Lady  Chapel,  were  not  thrown  out 
from  the  fourteenth-century  presbytery  and  apse, 
but  from  the  Norman  building,  which  at  the  time 
must  have  been  intended  to  remain.  As  regards 
the  ambulatory  this  is  very  clear.  Its  vaulting 
ribs  spring  from  the  old  capitals  of  the  Norman 
columns,  and  the  masonry  of  its  vaults  is  lower 
than  the  fourteenth-century  arches  of  the  apse. 
When  the  Norman  arches  were  taken  down,  and 
more  lofty  openings  made,  this  masonry  was 
exposed,  and  it  was  imperfectly  face<l  with  a 
diaper  pattern.  I pointed  this  out  in  a letter  to 
the  Builder  several  years  ago,  and  now  enclose  a 
copy  of  a paper  which  I read  before  the  Worcester 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society  in  1S77,  which  deals 
with  this  and  other  important  points.  At  that 
time  excavations  were  made,  and  I found  the 
foundations  of  the  third  of  the  successive  eastern 
Lady  Chapels,  which  was  built  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  tradition  that  it  had  been  ico  ft. 
long  was  found  to  be  correct. 

As  to  the  thirteenth-century  chapel  built 
against  the  end  of  the  north  transept,  the  use  of 
which  has  not,  you  consider,  been  satisfactorily 
explained,  I will  venture  to  say  that  there  can 
hardly  be  any  room  for  doubt  in  the  matter. 
The  original  Norman  eastern  Lady  Chapel 
would  be  for  the  use  of  the  monks,  and  would 
be  quite  inadequate  for  the  numbers  of  the  laity 
who  desired  to  participate  in  the  ser\ices  in 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Mrgin.  It  was  for 
these  that  the  great  Lady  Chapels  were  built 
in  so  many  English  and  Continental  churches. 
Besides  the  Elder  Lady  Chai>el  at  Bristol, 
which  you  notice,  there  arc  very  many  example.s  of 
chapels  placed  on  the  side  of  the  transept  or  choir, 
opposite  to  the  monastic  buildings,  so  that  the 
laity  could  have  free  access  to  them.  There  i.s  a 
Norman  or  Transitional  example  at  Worksop,  and 
a fourteenth-century  example  at  Ely.  In  French 
churches,  such  chapels  were  sometimes  detached. 
At  Durham,  the  Lady  Chapel  was  built  at  the 
west  end  after  an  attempt  to  put  it  at  the  east  end 
had  been  miraculously  prevented.  At  Glaston- 
bury, the  west  end  seems  to  have  been  chosen 
from  a sense  of  its  greater  suitability. 

But  when  the  t'hirteenth-century  Lady  Chapel 
at  Tewkesbury  was  partially  destroyed,  it  had 
become  the  practice  to  place  such  buildings  at  the 
east  end  of  a church.*  The  fifteenth  centuiy 
Lady  Chapel  was  accordingly  built  here.  Suit- 
able arrangements  could  easily  be  made  for  its 
use  at  different  hours  by  the  monks  and  by  the 
laity.  From  an  architectural  point  of  view  this 
position  is  clearly  the  best, 
j Thos.  Blashill. 

j P.  S. — I cannot  now  refer  to  my  notes,  but  I 
! think  the  thirteenth-century  chapel  attached  to 
the  north  transept  must  have  fallen  before  the 
fourteenth-century  apsidal  Lady  Chapel  was  built. 


BALL-ROOM  FLOORS. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  ball-room  floors  are  sometimes  mounted 
on  springs.  There  is  a floor  of  ibis  nature  in  Cork, 
and  the  experience  of  all  who  have  danced  on  it  is 
that  the  rhythmical  motion  of  the  floor  renders 
dancing  much  less  fatiguing  than  on  a rigid  one. 

Cork.  Arthur  Hill,  F.R.I.H..^. 


• The  Secular  Canons  of  Hereford  had  adopted  this 
position  as  early  as  the  ihirteeiub  century. 


Dec.  15,  1894.] 
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“BALL-ROOM  FLOOR"  AND  “CAST- 
IRON  TANK." 

Sir, — A long  way  back  amongst  the  volumes  of 
Xhe  Builder  {I  regret  I have  lost  my  reference  note 
and  have  to  trust  to  memory),  your  correspondent, 
whose  letter,  page  418,  contains  an  inquiry  about 
ball  room  tloors,  will  find  a minute  description  of 
the  floor  of  a hall  built  in  the  country  by  an 
enthusiastic  military  officer  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  his  neighbours,  the  villagers,  whose  bouses  were 
near  his  residence.  The  principal  special  points  of 
construction  were  that  the  whole  lloor  was  supported 
on  lump  rubber  springs,  such  as  are  (or  were)  used 
for  tramway  cars,  and  that  the  flooring  surface  did 
not  quite  extend  to  the  walls,  but  was  allowed  a 
small  space  around  the  edges,  so  that  not  only  was 
elastic  motion  in  a vertical  direction  provided  for, 
but  a slight  horizontal  motion,  or  swing,  was 
permitted.  The  result  was,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  major,  quite  satisfactory. 

I do  not  know  what  reputation  Willis's  Rooms 
had  for  the  construction  of  its  floors  for  dancing, 
but  when  the  building  was  pulled  down  it  was  found 
that  the  construction  of  the  floors  was  somewhat 
elaborate  and  unusual,  and  it  was  surmised  that 
much  trouble  had  been  taken  to  render  them  accept- 
able to  the  votaries  of  Terpsichore.  Mr.  W. 
Johnson,  builder,  of  Wandsworth  Common,  who 
had  some  hand  in  the  demolition,  reported  this  to 
me,  and  would  no  doubt  be  able  to  give  your 
conespondent  further  particulars. 

Another  floor  which  is  much  appreciated  by 
dancers  is  that  of  the  Bromley  Vestry  Hall,  E. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  its  construction,  except 
that  the  surface  is  of  teak.  The  bearings  are 
divided  into  lengths  of  about  10  ft.  by  walls  and 
rolled  iron  joists,  the  floor  is  then  wood-joisted  with 
8 in.  by  2|  in.  cut  out  of  balk  Dantzic,  covered  with 
inch  deal  laid  diagonally,  traversed,  and  finally  laid 
with  ^ in.  teak  in  narrow  widths,  waxed.  Dancers 
come  long  distances  to  exercise  upon  it.  The 
teak  was  not  laid  with  any  view  to  dancing, 
but  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  those  con- 
nected with  a Vestry  in  a neighbourhood  con- 
nected with  shipping  interests  ; and  all  ship-men 
swear  by  teak  for  ail  purposes.  It  is  indeed  a fine 
wood  for  a floor,  as  well  for  use  and  wear  as  for 
effect  of  colour  and  tone.  Good  selected  Honduras 
mahogany,  without  wax  or  polish,  would,  I think, 
make  a very  useful  and  effective  floor  surface. 

He  "Iron  Tank"  letter  (same  page),  "Clerk  of 
Works"  probably  does  mean  what  he  says,  viz.,  a 
" large  cast-iron  tank,"  notwithstanding  the  editorial 
note  at  foot  of  his  letter  suggesting  galvanised 
wrought-iron  tank.  Large  tanks  are  usually  of 
cast-iron  flanged  plates,  bolted  and  lied.  The  best 
method  is  to  imbed  the  projecting  flanges  of  bottom 
either  with  tiles  in  Portland  cement,  or  with  Portland 
cement  concrete,  and  to  finish  the  floor  smooth  with 
trowelled  cement,  with  slight  fall  to  wash-out  outlet. 
As  to  the  vertical  sides,  it  is  better  to  clean  them  of 
all  detachable  scale  and  rust,  and  cover  them  either 
with  Portland  cement-w.ash  or  lime-wash,  which 
should  be  occasionally  renewed  when  the  tanks 
undergo  periodical  cleansing. 

Arthur  IIarston. 


IRON  WATER-TANKS. 

SiK, — If  "Clerk  of  Works"  will  give  his  tank 
while  wet  a good  coating  of  cement  wash  I think  he 
wilt  be  satisfied. 

I presume  the  water  is  for  domestic  use. 

J.  B.  Wilson,  C.E. 


LARDERS. 

Sir. — I frequently  notice  in  plans,  illustrated  in 
your  paper,  that  are  admirable  in  every  other 
respect,  the  larders  having  their  approach  direct  from 
the  sculleries.  Surely  this  is  very  objectionable  for 
obvious  reasons.  It  is  always  better  to  have  the 
larder  opening  either  directly  from  the  cool  side  of 
the  kitchen,  or  (still  better),  from  a passage  or  lobby 
outside  it.  I think  your  own  expression  of  opinion 
on  this  point  might  be  of  value  to  your  numerous 
readers.  E.  Swinfen  Harris. 


She  Stubent’0  (Toluinn. 

DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
SUPPLY.  —XXIV. 

WELLS. 

ELL-SINKING  on  a large  scale  for  rural 
water-supply  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
the  details,  which  necessitate  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  practical  geology,  are  so 
numerous  and  complicated  that  the  subject 
cannot  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  within  the 
limits  of  these  papers.  The  principles  and 
methods  have  been  comprehensively  dealt  with 
in  several  standard  treatises  upon  the  subject,  and 
to  these  the  student  must  be  referred.  As, 
however,  wells  may  be  said  (and  often  unfor- 
tunately so)  to  form  the  most  frequent  source  of, 
supply  for  villages,  groups  of  houses,  and  isolated 


dwellings  in  country  districts,  some  details  upon 
this  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  given  here. 
Wells  may  be  classed  under  three  heads  : — 

1.  Shallow  or  Surface  Wells,  fig.  56. 

2.  Deep  Wells,  fig.  57. 

3.  Artesian  Wells,  fig.  58. 


F .SS. 


In  Chapter  2 whilst  referring  to  the  disposal  of 
the  rainfall,  it  was  stated  that  “a  p’  ‘ion  of  the 
rain  sinks  into  the  ground  and  forms  me  under- 
ground reservoirs  in  which  wells  are  sunk,  issuing 
again  at  the  lowest  lip  as  springs."  When  .1 
porous  stratum  such  as  sandstone  or  chalk,  which 
has  the  power  of  retaining  water  in  its  pores  or 
fissures,  is  superposed  upon  an  impervious 
stratum,  such  as  clay,  the  porous  stratum  will  be 
saturated  and  the  water  held  up  as  in  a basin,  to 
a plane  inclining  towards  tlie  lowest  lip  which  is 
generally  the  outcrop  of  the  impervious  stratum. 
Ifthe  porous  stratum  is  adjacent  to  the  surface  of  \ 
the  ground,  the  plane  of  saturation  is  generally  at 
no  great  depth  ; and  if  a well  is  sunk  to  a point 
below  this  plane,  water  will  collect  in  it  and  stand 
at  the  level  of  the  plane.  This  constitutes  a 
shallow  well.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
level  of  the  plane  of  saturation  is  very  variable, 
being  rapidly  affected  by  the  rainfall.  As  the 
rainfall  in  its  passage  into  and  through  the 
ground  on  account  of  its  highly  solvent  nature, 
takes  up  and  carries  with  it  any  impurities,  more 
particularly  of  an  organic  nature,  which  it  meets 
with  on  its  way,  and  as  the  distance  through  which 
it  has  lo  pass  before  flowing  into  the  well 
is  usually  very  short,  sh.illow  wells  are  dan- 
gerous sources  of  water  supply  for  domestic 
purposes.  It  is  only  in  such  cases  as  where  the 
well  is  in  an  isolated  position,  in  a rural  district, 
and  sufficiently  removed  from  any  possible  source 
of  pollution,  that  its  use  in  this  connexion  should 
be  permitted.  Wells  of  this  description  must  be 
properly  walled  in  or  steined  with  stone,  brick- 
work, or  concrete,  and  in  the  two  first  cases  the 
joints  should  be  made  thoroughly  watertight 
with  hydraulic  lime-mortar  or  cement.  The 
top  of  the  wall  should  be  protected  by  a raised 
kerb  where  a bucket  is  used  for  drawing  the 
water,  and  fitted  with  a proper  cover,  or  where 
the  water  is  drawn  by  means  of  a pump,  the  top 
of  the  well  should  be  domed  or  flagged  over. 
The  bucket  system  has  an  advantage  over  the 
pump  in  affording  greater  facilities  for  cleaning 
out  the  well,  which  should  be  done  once  a year. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pump-well  through  being 
permanently  covered  over  is  less  liable  to  pollu- 
tion from  the  surface.  As  the  water  in  shallow 
wells  is  usually  of  a soft  nature,  the  suction-pipe 
of  the  pump  should  not  be  composed  of  lead. 

Deep  wells  are  those  which  are  sunk  through 
an  impervious  stratum  to  a porous  or  water- 
bearing stratum  beneath  it ; the  water  being  held 
up  in  the  latter  by  an  impervious  stratum  under- 
neath it  again.  The  terms  deep  and  shallow 
in  connexion  with  wells  do  not  therefore  refer  to 


the  actual  depth  of  the  well,  and  a shallow  well 
may,  in  fact,  be  deeper  than  a deep  well.  Deep 
wells,  if  properly  constructed,  constitute  excellent 
sources  for  domestic  supply.  The  rainfall  which 
feeds  them  is  collected  upon  the  exposed  surfaces 
of  the  water-bearing  stratum,  which  are  usually 
situated  at  a distance  from  the  site  of  the  well, 
and  becomes  purified  in  its  passage  through  the 
ground.  On  account  of  its  prolonged  contact 
with  strata  at  some  depth  below  the  surface, 
deep  well  water  usually  contains  a considerable 
amount  of  mineral  matter  in  solution  which 
it  has  taken  up  during  its  passage  ; this  gives  it 
a hard  character.  Deep  wells  have  also  the 
ailvantage  of  being  slowly  affected  by  the  rainfall, 
and  the  level  of  the  water  in  them  is  fairly 
constant.  It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  any 
percolation  from  the  beds  above  the  impervious 
bed  through  which  the  well  is  sunk  should  be 
effectually  prevented.  This  is  done  in  a manner 
similar  to  that  described  for  shallow  wells.  The 
precautions  at  the  surface  are  the  same  in  both 
cases.  The  level  at  which  the  water  will  stand 
in  a “ deep  we'l  ” depends  upon  the  elevations  of 
the  collecting  ground  and  the  line  of  overflow, 
the  principles  upon  w'hich  it  depends  being  the 
same  as  already  described  in  reference  to  the 
virtual  slope  or  hydraulic  mean  gradient  of  water 
flowing  in  pipes. 

There  is  a continuous  flow  of  water  in  saturated 
strata  from  the  collecting  area  towards  the  outlet 
which  is  usually  the  bed  of  a river,  or  the  shore 
of  a lake,  or  the  sea.  The  surface-level  of  this 
moving  body  of  water,  which  may  be  called  its 
virtual  slope,  depends  upon  the  resistance  of  the 
materials  which  compose  the  strata  through  which 
it  flows,  the  presence  of  faults  or  dislocations, 
and  the  physical  features  of  the  land  ; technically, 
the  first  of  these  includes  the  other  two. 

Should  the  point  selected  for  sinking  a deep 
well  be  situated  beneath  liie  virtual  slope  of 
the  water  in  the  saturated  beds,  then,  when 
these  beds  are  reached,  the  water  will  rise  to 
the  top  of  the  well  and  (were  it  not  for 
the  resistance  of  the  air)  above  it  to  the 
vittual  slope  at  that  point.  This  would  constitute 
an  artesian  well.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Artois,  a province  of  P'rance,  where  this  form  of 
well  was  first  brought  into  general  use.  It  will 
be  evident  to  the  student  that  the  artesian  well  is 
only  a special  condition  of  the  deep  well.  As  in 
wells  of  this  description  the  water  rises  of  ils  own 
accord,  either  so  as  to  overflow,  or  to  within  a 
certain  distance  from  the  surface,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  dig  the  well  to  a sufficient  depth  to  allow 
of  the  pump  being  fixed  within  30  ft.  of  the  lowest 
level  to  which  the  water  rises,  and  to  afford 
sufficient  slorage  capacity.  The  remaining  por- 
tion may  consist  of  a small  perforation  bored 
down  to  the  required  depth  which  is  lined  with 
an  iron  tube,  or  occasionally  left  unlined  when  it 
passes  entirely  through  rock. 

The  Abyssinian  or  tube  well  (fig.  60)  is 
economical  and  satisfactory  where  the  ground  is 
suitable  and  where  the  water  stands,  or  by  deeper 
sinking  may  be  made  to  rise  within  30  ft.  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  This  well  consists  of  iron 


60. 

lubes  from  in.  diameter,  in  sections,  which  are 
driven  into  the  ground,  the  bottom  section,  which 
is  perforated,  having  a steel  point  to  enable  it  to 
penetrate.  As  the  tube  is  forced  down  into  the 
ground  a fresh  section  is  screwed  on  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  last  tube  until  the  desired  depth  is 
reached.  A pump  is  then  fixed  to  the  top  of  the 
composite  tube,  and  the  work  is  complete.  An 
advantage  possessed  by  this  form  of  well  is  that 
it  can  usually  be  withdrawn  and  driven  again  in 
a new  situation.  Percolation  of  surface-water 
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between  the  lining  of  the  well  and  the  ground 
through  which  it  is  driven  is  also  prevented. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  for  an  Abyssinian 
tube-well  in  gravelly  ground,  where  driving-plant 
is  provided  and  a well-driver,  sent  by  the  con- 
tractors to  superintend  fixing,  labour  being 
provided  by  the  Authority  ; — 


Estimate. 

th,  30  ft.  L s.  d. 

30  ft.  1 1 in.  Abyssinian  Tube,  hire  of 

Plant  and  Well  Driver  4 18  o 

3.in.  Abyssinian  Column  Pump,  with 

Foundation 2 15  0 

Well  Driver's  time  travelling,  say  one 

day  ° 

Ditto  Ditto  Railway  Fares  i i o 

Carriage  and  Cartage  of  Plant  and 

Materi.als  100 

Labourer,  i day  2 6 


fxo  6 6 

For  further  information  upon  this  subject,  the 
student  is  referred  to  a pamphlet  published  by 
Messrs.  Le  Grand  & Sutcliffe,  llunhill-row, 
London,  E.C. 

The  cost  of  digging  wells  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  rock  or  soil  through  which  the 
excavation  has  to  be  made,  and  upon  the  pre- 
cautions which  have  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
sides  from  falling  in,  and  in  dealing  with  the 
surface  water. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  construct- 
ing the  steining  of  a well  in  treacherous  ground. 
The  first  is  to  excavate  to  a certain  depth,  and 
then  to  build  the  lining  of  the  well  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground  upon  a wooden  ring  or  kerb.  The 
excavation  is  then  continued  for  a further  depth, 
and  the  kerb,  with  the  cylinder  of  brickwork,  or 
other  material,  allowed  to  sink.  The  walling  is 
then  continued  again  to  the  surface,  the  excavation 
and  walling  being  carried  on  alternately  until 
the  requirecl  depth  is  reached.  Iron  cylinders  in 
sections  are  also  used,  the  principle  being  the 
same.  The  second  method  consists  in  under- 
pinning and  building  beneath  each  section  of  the 
steining  as  constructed. 

Half  brick  rings  are  usually  sufficient,  especially 
when  laid  in  cement.  The  courses  should  break 
joints,  and  the  bricks  should  be  radiating. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  have  a puddle  or  con- 
crete backing  to  the  lining  of  a well,  especially 
near  the  surface. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Herbert  A.  Gribule. — We  have  to  record 
the  death,  on  Saturday  last,  of  Mr.  Gribble,  the 
designer  {though  not,  we  believe,  the  superintending 
architect  throughout)  of  the  Oratory  Church  at 
Brompton.  Mr.  Gribble  was  born  at  Plymouth 
in  1847.  When  quite  a boy  he  showed  very 
marked  talent  for  art.  He  was  early  appren- 
ticed to  Mr.  J.  Norman,  architect,  of  Plymouth, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  came  to  London  to  study 
at  the  National  Art  Training  Schools,  South , 
Kensington,  when  he  gained  a National  scholarship 
and  many  other  awards,  including  gold  and  silver 
medals,  for  designs  in  architecture.  About  this 
time  he  became  chief  draughtsman  in  the  office  of 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Hansom,  with  whom  he 
remained  for  upwards  of  ten  years.  It  was  soon 
after  this  that  Mr.  Gribble  commenced  business  for 
himself,  and  showed  his  powers  as  an  architect  of 
great  skill ; and  when  the  competition  was  opened 
for  designs  for  a new  church  at  Brompton,  he 
amongst  many  others  submitted  designs.  The 
committee  gave  their  decision  in  his  favour,  and  in 
1880  the  building  was  commenced  from  his  designs. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Underground  Conveniences  in  P.arkiil  rst- 
ROAD.  NEAR  Hoi.i.Oway-road.— These  conveni- 
ences, one  of  which  is  for  men  and  the  other  for 
women,  are,  with  the  exception  of  portions  of  the 
attendants'  rooms,  constructed  entirely  under  the 
carriageway  of  Parkburst-road,  and  have  been 
erected  by  ih?  Vestry  of  St.  Mary,  Islington.  The 
men's  convenience  comprises  twelve  urinals,  five 
water-closets,  and  two  lavatories  : the  other  contain- 
ing four  water-closets,  one  of  which  will  be  free,  and 
lavatory  with  two  b.isins.  There  is  an  attendant's 
room,  and  a store-room  under  the  staircase,  in  each 
ronvenietice.  The  brickwork  has  been  built  in 
Portland  cement.  The  interior  is  faced  with  white- 
glazed  bricks  with  a plinth  and  dado  of  blue-glazed 
bricks,  the  whole  being  laid  with  very  fine  joints.  To 
prevent  the  soaking  of  water  into  the  brickwork,  a 
horizontal  damp-course  has  been  laid  in  all  walls  at  the 
lloor-level,  and  the  back  of  the  exterior  walls  has  been 
twice  coaled  with  a boiling  mi.vture  of  tar  and  pitch. 
The  drains  are  formed  of  glazed  stoneware  socketed 
pipes,  jointed  with  cement  and  made  watertight. 
They  are  ventilated  into  chambers  in  the  footway 
and  up  the  lamp  columns  at  each  end  of  the  refuge 
n the  carriage-way.  Jennings’  " Midland  " water- 
closets  have  been  used,  and  they  are  flushed  by 


three-gallon  cisterns.  The  basins  are  fixed  by  bolts 
embedded  in  concrete,  so  that  a basin  can  be  re- 
placed without  disturbing  the  tiling  of  the  floor  by 
simply  taking  off  the  nuts  and  placing  another  basin 
over  the  bolts,  which  remain  fixed  permanently  in 
the  concrete,  and  replacing  the  nuts.  Charles 
Smith  & Sons'  indicator  locks  have  been  fixed 
on  the  doors  of  the  water-closets.  The  urinals 
are  Jennings’  Club  pattern,  of  white  glazed  ware, 
with  screens  and  backs  of  Rouge  Royal  marble. 
The  lavatories  are  furnished  with  tip-up  basins.  All 
the  frames  of  the  floors  and  partitions  have  been  set 
on  chamfered  bases  of  York  stone  3 in.  above  the 
level  of  the  floor  in  order  to  prevent  their  lower  parts 
being  injured  by  water  splashed  from  the  hose.  The 
floors  are  laid  with  vitreous  tiles.  Cast-iron  gratings 
have  been  fixed  in  the  risers  of  the  stairs  and 
openings  formed  in  the  rear  walls  of  the  water- 
closets,  so  that  a current  of  air  mav  pass  through 
the  conveniences  to  the  Blackman  Exhaust  Fans, 
which  are  workeil  by  the  pressure  of  water  from  the 
street  main,  the  water  being  afterwards  used  for 
flushing  the  urinals  and  the  drains.  The  roof  of  the 
conveniences  is  formed  of  steel  troughing  carried  by 
built  girders  of  wroughl-iron.  The  troughing  is 
covered  with  concrete,  which  forms  the  foundation 
of  the  paved  carriageway  above.  The  work  through- 
out has  been  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Patten  Barter, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  Chief  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry,  and 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Geo.  Jennings,  sanitary  engineer, 
London  ; the  cost  amounting  to  2.460/. 

Y.M.C.A.  Buildings,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall. 
— The  new  buildings  which  have  been  erected  at 
St.  Austell  by  the  local  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  were  opened  on  the  agtb  ult.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  H.  Snell,  of  Plymouth.  The 
ground-floor  contains  entrance-hall,  cloak-room, 
and  lobby,  a large  reading-room,  secretaries'  office, 
lavatory,  and  a gymnasium.  On  the  first  floor  is 
the  library  and  the  lecture-room.  The  main  stair- 
case is  of  pitch-pine,  with  ornamental  iron  balus- 
trades, and  has  a coloured-glass  window  by  Fouracre 
& Son.  of  Plymouth.  The  entrance-lobby  and 
lavatories  are  paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  The 
building  is  lighted  throughout  by  electric-light, 
installed  by  V'eale  & Co.,  of  St.  Austell.  The 
contracts  were  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Hunkin  & 
W,  H.  Smith. 

Hotel,  Wallsend. — A new  hotel  has  just  been 
built  at  Wallsend  close  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Newcastle  and  Shields  turnpike.  The  new  structure 
has  been  constructed  from  plans  designed  by  Mr. 
Hope,  architect,  Newcastle  and  Shields.  The  con- 
tract for  executing  the  whole  of  the  work  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Robert  Bell,  builder  and  con- 
tractor, and  monumental  sculptor,  who  executed  the 
mason  work  himself,  and  sublet  the  plumbing  to 
Mr.  Hedderley,  the  plastering  to  Mr.  J.  Johnstone, 
the  painting  and  decorating  to  Mr.  S.  Parr,  all  of 
Wallsend,  and  the  slating  to  Mr.  Edward  Beck,  of 
Newcastle. 

Board  Schools,  Ardsley,  near  Sheffield. 
— A block  of  schools  at  Hunningley-lane,  Stairfoot, 
built  from  designs  of  Messrs.  Kaye  & Twist,  archi- 
tects. for  the  Ardsley  School  Board,  at  a cost  of 
4.573/.  IIS.  9d.,  exclusive  of  site,  was  opened  on 
Monday.  The  school  is  built  on  the  Central  Hall 
system.  Five  class-rooms  open  off  a central  ball, 
and  each  of  these  gives  accommodation  for  sixty 
children. 

Church.  Alexandria,  Dumbarton. — St. 
Mungo’s  Episcopal  Church  at  Alexandria,  which 
has  been  in  course  of  construction  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  for  the  Vale  of  Leven  Episcopal 
Mission,  was  opened  on  the  gth  inst.  The  building 
has  been  constructed  with  the  view  to  future 
extension,  but  meanwhile  only  the  nave  of  the 
church  has  been  built,  the  six  arched  bays  on  each 
side  and  the  chancel  at  the  west  end  being  cemented 
over.  The  size  of  the  church  in  its  present  form  is 
65  ft.  by  30  ft.  The  roof  is  bound  together  by  five 
arches  resting  on  carved  stone  corbels.  The  wood 
is  red  pine  stained  and  varnished.  The  church  is 
seated  for  250.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  M. 
Crawford,  Dumb.irton ; the  builder,  Mr.  James 
Barlas,  Ale.xandria ; and  the  joiner,  Mr.  James 
Shearer,  Alexandria. 

People's  Palace  for  Glasgow.  — On  the 
6th  inst.  the  Glasgow  Town  Council  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  a project  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a ball,  art  gallery,  and  recreation-rooms 
for  the  east  end  of  the  city.  The  plan  which 
has  been  adopted  shows  the  arrangements  of  a 
composite  structure  which  in  one  part  affords 
accommodation  for  a museum  and  gallery  of  art, 
and  in  the  other  provides  an  area  which  can  be 
utilised  alternatively  for  the  display  of  flowers  and 
sub-tropical  plants,  or  for  popular  musical  enter- 
tainments, or  for  other  purposes  of  assemblage— 
the  available  floor  space  being  sufficient  to  gi\-e 
standing  room  for  over  3.000  persons.  The  art 
gallery  is  placed  within  a building  three  stories  in 
height,  designed  in  the  style  of  Italian  Renaissance. 
The  frontage  measures  120  ft.,  and  tlie  depth  of  the 
building  is  43  ft.  The  entrance,  througli  a triple 
archway,  gives  access  to  the  staircase  leading 
to  the  museum,  on  the  first  floor,  and  also 
to  doorways  which  communicate  with  the  winter 
garden.  On  either  side  of  the  staircase  is 
a large  room  available  for  recreation,  occasional 
exhibitions,  or  administrative  use.  The  museum 
floorage  extends  over  the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
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ing,  without  sub-division,  and  is  lighted  from  all 
sides  as  well  as  from  the  roof.  The  art  gallery,  on 
the  upper  floor,  is  reached  by  two  stairways,  one  at 
either  end  of  the  building.  The  floorage  is  uninter- 
rupted by  partitions,  and  occupies  the  whole  interior, 
with  the  exception  of  the  light  wells  of  the  museum 
below.  Provision  is  made  for  the  display  ol  pictures 
and  other  objects  of  art.  The  adjoining  winter 
garden  is  a large  structure  of  iron  and  glass.  180  ft. 
long  and  120  ft.  in  width.  The  interior  is  laid  out 
so  as  to  be  available  as  a promenade,  as  well  as  a 
place  for  the  exhibition  of  floral  and  arboreal  collec- 
tions. There  are  three  separate  entrances  to  the 
winter  garden,  in  addition  to  the  two  accesses  com- 
municating with  the  adjoining  building.  The  com- 
mittee's ideas  have  been  interpreted  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
M'Donald,  M.Inst.C.E.,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
plans  of  the  building. 

\ I 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  Sociihi'-  t'entnile  des  Architectes 
has  appointed  its  council  and  staff  for  1895.  M. 
Charles  Gamier  has  been  elected  President,  MM. 

C'orroyer  and  Achille  Hermant  Vice-Presidents. 

MM.  Bceswilvvald,  Daumet,  and  Charles  Gamier 
have  been  appointed,  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, members  of  the  Jury  to  consider  the  designs 
for  the  1900  lixhibition.  The  jury  will  include 
thirty-one  members,  of  whom  ten  are  to  be  elected 
by  the  competitors  themselves.  The  exhibition  of 
the  designs  is  expected  to  be  open  in  the  course  of 

next  week. Thirty-five  designs  have  been  sent 

in  competition  for  the  new  asylum  proposed 
by  the  municipality  of  Paris  at  Ville  d'Evrard. 
Among  the  competitors  are  MM.  Courlois-Suffit. 

Br<r-asson,  Rousse,  Felix  Calinaud  and  Lequeux. 

The  Prefecture  of  the  Seine  is  about  to  open  an 
inquiry  (as  prescribed  by  law)  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  a large  penitentiary  at  Fresnes-les- 
Rungis,  to  replace  the  prisons  of  Mazas,  La 

Roquette,  and  Ste.  P;i^^lagie. Next  week  there  is 

announced,  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  a public 
e.xhibilion  of  the  works  of  the  late  sculptor,  Joseph 

Ch6ret.  who  died  a few  months  ago. Mdme. 

Demont  - Breton,  who  has  recently  received  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  " Union  des  Femmes 
Peintres  et  Sculptors,"  in  place  of  Mdme.  L^on 

Bertaux,  who  has  resigned. The  inauguration 

of  the  new  buildings  for  the  Faculty  des  Sciences 
at  the  Sorbonne,  which  was  to  have  taken 

place  last  week,  has  been  postponed. The 

Municipality  of  Paris  has  made  definite  arrange- 
ments for  the  organisation  of  the  Must^-e  (ialliera 
and  the  museum  of  artistic  collections  which  is 
shortly  to  occupy  the  Ville  de  Paris  Pavilion  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  It  has  been  decided  that  the 
Mus^  Galliera  will  be  essentially  a museum  of 
industrial  art,  and  will  contain  among  other  things 
tlie  fine  collection  of  tapestries  belonging  to 
the  City  of  Paris,  wliicb  is  valued  at 
many  millions  of  francs.  The  Pavilion  "de  la 
Ville  " will  be  reserved  for  works  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  sketches  and  sculpture  models,  works 
purchased  at  the  annual  salons,  &c. , the  whole  being 
intended  to  be  a representative  collection  of  Parisian 

art  in  the  nineteenth  century. A competition  has 

been  opened  by  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  church  of  Ste.  Germaine  at 

Pibrac. The  Municipal  Council  of  Lyons  has 

decided  that  the  monument  to  President  Carnot 
should  be  erected  on  the  place  de  la  RtJpublique. 


MISCELLANEO  US. 

Architf.ctural  A.ssociation.  Discussion 
Section. — The  third  meeting  for  the  present  session 
of  the  Discussion  Section  of  the  Association 
was  held  at  56,  Great  Marlborough-street,  on  the 
i2th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  Henry  White  in  the  chair.  A 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Theo.  Moore,  A.R.I.B.A., 
entitled  "How  shall  we  show  our  Work  to  the 
World?"  A discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs. 
Satchell,  S.  B.  Betfle,  Greenop,  Hopkins,  Stockdale, 
and  Garbutt  took  part.  The  special  Visitor,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Mountford,  F.R.I.B..\.,  having  criticised  the 
paper,  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  passed,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated. 

Memoriai.  to  Mr.  Oliver  Heywood,  of 
Manchester. — A statue  of  Mr.  Oliver  Heywood, 
a Manchester  merchant  and  philanthropist,  was 
unveiled  on  the  nth  inst  at  Manchester,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  The  statue  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  A.  Bruce-Joy.  It  consists  of  white  Sicilian 
marble,  and  rests  on  a granite  pedestal.  The 
st.itue  has  been  erected  by  public  subscription,  at  a 
cost  of  about  2,600/.  'The  effigy  stands  at  the 
outhern  end  of  the  square,  facing  the  Town-hall. 

Domestic  Water  Cisterns.— The  need  for 
regulations  requiring  the  covering  and  cleansing  of 
domestic  water  cisterns  is  amply  demonstrated  in 
the  statements  which  Dr.  \Valdo.  the  Medical 
Cifficer  of  Health  of  the  parish  of  St.  George-the- 
Martyr,  Southwark,  has  made  in  his  annual  report 
for  1893.  He  furnishes  an  abstract  of  a report 
which  he  presented  after  enquiry  made  into  the 
conditions  of  the  cisterns  attached  to  the  forty-one 
■ ' model " dwellings  scattered  throughout  the  district. 
These  cisterns,  for  the  most  part  situated  on  the 
roof,  were  often  imperfectly  covered,  and  were  in 
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most  cases  within  a few  feet  of  the  openings  of  the 
soil-pipe  ventilators.  Not  only  was  this  danger  in 
question,  however,  for  in  addition  the  state  of  the 
contents  of  these  receptacles  was  frequently  filthy, 
the  water  being  covered  with  smuts,  and  in  some 
instances  decayed  vegetable  matter  lay  two  inches 
thick  along  the  bottom,  or  the  sides  of  the  cisterns 
were  coaled  with  slimy  filth  an  inch  thick. 
Apparently  private  dwellings  were  no  liatter,  and 
here  too  the  cisterns  were  often  placed  over  water- 
closets  or  near  dust-bins  in  the  front  areas.  It  is 
pleasing  to  note,  therefore,  that  the  Vestry  have 
adopted  by-laws  under  the  Public  Health  (London) 
Act,  1891,  with  regard  to  the  covering  and  periodic 
cleansing  of  house  cisterns ; but,  judging  by  what 
Dr.  Waldo  says,  the  enforcement  of  the  by-laws  so 
adopted  will  be  no  light  matter,  and  will  call  for 
close  supervision  for  some  time  to  come. — The 
Lancet. 

An  Architect's  Certificate  Book.— Mr. 
Mowbray  A.  Green,  A.R.I.B.A.,  has  brought  out 
a very  useful  book  of  forms  for  architects' 
certificates  for  payments  to  contractors.  The  pages 
are  arranged  with  counterfoils,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a cheque-book.  Both  on  the  certificate-form 
and  on  the  counterfoil  are  blanks  for  recording  the 
name  of  the  client  on  whose  account  the  pay- 
ment is  made,  and  the  number  of  the  certificate ; 
the  counterfoil  and  the  certificate  have  also  each  the 
same  page  number.  The  certificate  is  drawn  out  so 
as  to  show  the  sums  already  certified  for  (if  any),  the 
amount  certified  for  on  that  particular  form,  and  the 
total  paid  up  to  date.  The  certificate-form  includes 
a receipt-form  to  be  detached  and  returned,  con- 
taining the  statement  of  the  place  at  which  the  work 
was  done,  and  a blank  for  filling  in  the  number  of 
the  certificate,  the  receipt  being  given  "in  respect 
of  certificate  No.  — " The  whole  will  be  a great 
assistance  towards  a clear  record  of  payments,  the 
whole  information  being  retained  by  the  architect 
on  the  counterfoils  which  remain  in  the  book, 
Inde.\-pages  are  provided.  The  title  is  ‘ ‘ Architects' 
Certificate  Forms;  Arranged  by  an  Architect;" 
and  the  book  is  printed  and  published  by  Mr. 
Ernest  W.  Savory,  Cirencester. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association.-— In  con- 
ne.xion  with  the  course  of  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions arranged  by  the  Sanitary  Inspectors'  -Asso- 
ciation for  sanitary  officers,  Mr.  E.  Tidman,  C.E., 
delivered  the  first  of  two  lectures  on  "Modern 
House  Drainage."  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Picca- 
dilly, on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  Thomas,  of 
Bermondsey,  the  Chairman  of  the  Association, 
presided.  The  lecturer  first  enumerated  the 
main  principles  of  modern  house  drainage  as 
pretty  generally  agreed  upon  by  those  most  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  and  which  are  in  common 
use  throughout  London  and  the  country  where 
modern  drainage  is  applied.  It  was  regrettable,  he 
remarked,  that  the  County  Council  tad  not 
embodied  in  some  of  the  recent  Sanitary  Acts  pro- 
visions for  enforcing  a uniform  system  throughout 
London  with  reference  to  drains  and  conne.vions 
below  the  surface.  Great  praise,  however,  must  be 
given  tc  the  Council  for  securing  uniform  by-laws 
with  regard  to  above-ground  sanitary  fit'ings,  and 
with  the  exception  possibly  of  the  indefinite  descrip- 
tion of  the  quality,  &c.,  of  soil-pipes,  except  within 
houses,  these  new  by-laws  left  little  to  be  dssired. 
If  the  mode!  by-laws  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  slightly  modified,  were  adopted  in  London, 
a step  in  the  right  direction  would  be  taken  without 
much  expense  or  trouble  to  house-owners,  and 
uniformity  would  be  secured.  In  view  of  the  lectures 
on  "Details  of  Plumbers'  Work,”  which  are  to  be 
given  in  January  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  Mr.  Tidman 
said  he  proposed  to  devote  his  attention  particularly 
to  underground  and  surface-work.  He  divided  his 
subject  into  two  main  heads,  namely  (i),  town-house 
drainage,  and  (2)  country-house  drainage,  the  first 
of  these  dealing  with  the  work  of  drainage  con- 
struction with  the  outfall  into  sewers,  and  the  second 
with  the  outfall  into  cesspools  and  other  forms  of 
disposal,  and  with  the  treatment  of  sewage  from 
country-houses.  He  proceeded  to  deal  inconsider- 
able detail  with  the  first  of  these  divisions,  referring, 
in  turn,  to  sewers  and  sewer-connexions,  interceptors, 
inspection  chambers,  gullies,  grease  - traps,  and 
surface-inlets,  ventilation  and  air-fiush,  syphonage, 
drains,  drain-testing,  drain-cleansing  and  flushing, 
combined  drainage,  dual  system  of  drainage,  and 
subsoil  drainage.  The  lecture  was  of  a very  prac- 
tical character,  and  contained  many  useful  hints  to 
tliose  engaged  in  the  work  of  house-drainage  ; it  was 
illustrated  by  a number  of  diagrams  and  models. 
Mr.  Tidman  will  deliver  his  second  lecture  on  the 
22nd  inst. 

A Roman  Vh.la  at  Darenth.~A  discovery 
of  some  archaeological  importance,  .says  the  South 
Eastern  Gazette,  has  been  made  within  the  last  few 
days  at  Darenth.  in  Kent.  Considerable  remains 
of  Roman  tiles  were  noticed  on  the  surface  of  a field 
beside  the  river  to  the  south  of  the  church,  and 
tentative  diggings  were  made,  with  the  result  that 
at  about  a foot  below  the  surface  remains  of  Roman 
foundations  were  met  with.  The  space  now 
enclosed  as  the  present  limits  of  the  exploration  is  a 
square  measuring  100  yds.  on  each  side.  There  is 
still  a good  deal  of  clearing  to  be  done  in  this  area,  ! 
but  what  is  quite  obvious  at  present  is  that  we  have  j 
the  foundations  of  a quadrangular  building,  with  its  I 
outer  walls  made  of  flint  nodules  set  in  mortar  and  ' 


faced  with  plaster,  the  walls  measuring  usually  2 
or  more  in  thickness.  The  inner  walls  are  much 
less  substantial,  and  seem,  in  some  cases,  as  if  they 
have  been  left  hollow  in  the  middle,  while  at  the 
floor  level  each  wall  had  a pronounced  ornamental 
plaster  moulding,  concealing  the  angle  formed  by 
the  floor  and  the  wall.  The  floors  of  two  of  the 
rooms  are  paved  witli  tessera'.  Of  the  other  rooms 
one  still  has  its  flooring  of  square  red  tiles  about 
8 in.  in  diameter,  and  in  others  traces  remain. 
Along  the  north  front  is  a row  of  five  chambers 
of  various  widths,  but  all  of  the  same  length 
north  and  south  — viz.,  about  27  ft.  The 
largest  is  nearly  square,  the  next  about  18  ft. 
in  width,  and  the  three  others  from  6 ft.  to  9 ft. 
wide.  Beyond  these,  on  the  east,  is  a tiny  room 
about  6 ft.  square,  and  it  is  probable  that  other 
foundations  exist  in  this  direction.  On  the  western 
side  of  this  range  of  rooms  is  a large  hall,  which 
runs  southward  to  an  extent  that  cannot  yet  be  deter- 
mined, with  a width  of  about  17  ft.  Abutting  on 
the  outer  wall  of  this  hall  is  a small  chamber  that  is 
conjectured  to  be  the  bath,  from  the  proximity  of 
the  liot-air  passages,  which  are  here  extremely 
solid.  A kind  of  causeway,  formed  of  tiles  laid  flat 
in  courses,  runs  due  south,  beginning  at  about 
35  ft.  from  the  back  of  the  row  of  rooms  on  the 
north.  At  one  side  of  the  causeway  is  the  base  of  a 
wall,  and  on  the  otlier  a channel.  Following  this  to 
the  southward  it  was  found  to  communicate  with  a 
semicircular  chamber,  about  0 ft.  wide.  Very  few 
small  antiquities  have  been  found,  some  fragments 
of  bronze  armlets,  chains,  a so-called  hipposandal, 
and  small  coin  of  Telricus,  &c.,  but  broken  pottery 
is  found  in  abundance. 

I’l.uMBERs'  Company. — .At  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Plumbers'  Company  held  at  Goldsmiths' 
Hall  on  the  4lh  inst.,  Dr,  Thorne  Thorne,  in  pro- 
posing the  to.ast  of  tlie  "Public  Health  and  the 
Plumber,”  based  his  remarks  on  the  suggestion 
afforded  by  the  device  appearing  on  the  menu  card. 
He  said: — "On  the  front  page  of  this  card  there  is  a 
tree.  It  is  growing  without  any  visible  beginning— 
any  root ; I suppose  that  that  signifies  that  the 
origin  of  these  ancient  companies  goes  back  so  long 
past  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it.  Attached  to 
the  tree  is  a scroll  on  which  are  various  words.  The 
first  is  " Workmanship."  I have  been  working  in 
connexion  with  sanitation  for  many  years,  and  I 
know  that  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
that  we  feel  confident  about  it  is  that  the  public 
health  is  closely  identified  with  good  workmanship, 
especially  in  plumbing.  It  is  one  of  the  first  aims 
of  this  company  that  all  plumbers  should  be 
men  whose  work  shall  be  good.  You  don't 
want  that  men  shall  be  mere  mechanics.  Here 
I notice  that  the  next  word  on  the  scroll  is 
" Education."  You  desire  that  workmanship  should 
be  based  on  real  education.  Then  comes  " Exami- 
nation.” Whatever  disadvantagess  may  attach  to 
examinations  there  is  no  other  method  by  which 
the  quality  of  the  education  can  be  tested.  Next 
we  have  " Registration."  I venture  to  say  that  the 
registration  of  plumbers  throughout  the  country  has 
already  been  conducive  to  a vast  amount  of  good, 
and  has  tended  to  the  improvement  of  the  public 
health.  And  here,  branching  off  at  the  top  of  the 
tree,  is  " Sanitation,"  and  that  is  really  the  outcome 
of  your  work.  To  maintain  the  highest  standard  of 
public  health  it  is  really  necessary  that  your  Associa- 
tion should  continue  its  good  work.  " The  names 
of  Mr.  Charles  Hudson,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  and  Mr.  James  Hoos,  President  of  the 
United  Operative  Plumbers  Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  were  coupled  with  the  toast. 
Mr.  Hudson,  in  his  reply,  emphasised  the  impor- 
tance of  apprenticeship  in  the  plumbers'  trade,  and 
referred  to  the  objects  of  the  plumbers'  classes  held 
in  various  districts  being  to  improve  the  knowledge 
of  those  who  had  daily  experience  in  the  trade,  and 
further  alluded  to  the  examinations  held  by  the 
Company,  disclosing  the  fact  that  men  are  frequently 
applying  for  registration  as  journeymen  who  are 
found  to  be  unable  to  do  the  most  simple  part  of 
the  plumbers'  work,  and  those  practising  as  masters 
to  be  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  sanitation.  Mr.  Hoos,  on  behalf  of 
the  Operative  Plumbers  of  the  Kingdom,  expressed 
the  utmost  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  the  desire  of  the  workmen  to  uphold  the 
credit  of  the  plumbers’  craft. 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— At  an  examination 
for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  held  by  the  Sanitary 
Institute  in  London  on  7th  and  8th  insts.,  112 
candidates  presented  themselves.  Questions  were 
set  to  be  answered  in  writing  on  the  7th,  and  the 
candidates  were  examined  vivii  voce  on  the  8th. 
Sixty-eight  candidates  were  certified,  as  regards 
tlieir  sanitary  knowledge,  competent  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  sanitary  inspectors. 

Sewerage  Scheme,  Porti.siiead.  — The 
Portishead  Local  Board  has  received  the  Local 
Government  Board's  sanction  to  borrow  14,000/.  to 
carry  out  tlie  works  in  connexion  with  the  proposed 
sewerage  scheme ; 12,000/.  to  be  repaid  within 
thirty  years,  and  2,000/.  within  fifteen  years.  The 
works  include  eight  miles  of  sewers  of  various  sizes, 
a sea  outfall,  136  manholes,  at  an  average  depth  of 
ir  ft.  6 in.,  about  100  iron  ventilating-shafts,  air 
compressing  station  with  gas-engine,  air  com- 
pressors, cottage  for  attendant,  ejectors,  air-mains, 
&c.  Estimates  will  shortly  be  invited  for  the 


carrying  out  of  the  works,  as  it  is  proposed  to 
commence  operations  without  delay.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Moss-Flower,  A.M.Inst.,C.E.,  Bristol,  is  the 
Engineer. 

Sewerage  Works,  Leyton. — .A  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inquiry  was  held  recently  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Leyton,  by  Colonel  Henry  Luard,  R.E.,  in 
reference  to  the  application  of  the  Leyton  Local 
Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  6,384/.  for  works  of 
sewerage.  The  plans,  sections,  &c.,  of  the  pro- 
posed works  having  been  explained  by  Mr.  W. 
Dawson,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  the  Board's  Pmgineer  and 
Surveyor,  the  Inspector  proceeded  to  view  the 
district  proposed  to  be  sewered.  As  a large  part  of 
the  proposed  sewers  will  of  necessity  be  under  flood 
level,  special  patent-jointed  pipes  have  been  pro- 
vided for. 


LEGAL. 

DISPUTE  AS  TO  ANCIENT  LIGHTS  AT 
SOUTHFIELD.S. 

The  case  of  Slack  f.  Richman  and  .Smyth  came 
before  Mr.  Justice  Stirling  in  the  Chancery  Division, 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  6th  and  7th  insts. 

The  plaintiff,  Mr.  J.  T.  Slack,  who  resides  at 
Ashley  Lodge,  Wimbledon  Park-road,  Southfields, 
claimed  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants 
from  erecting,  or  carrying  up,  or  permitting  to  be 
carried  up,  any  wall  or  building  on  the  land  lying 
to  the  south-west  of  his  premises,  Ashley  Lodge,  in 
such  a way  as  to  obscure  his  ancient  lights.  'There 
was  also  a claim  for  damages. 

Mr.  Graham  Hastings,  Q.C. , and  Mr.  Peterson 
were  counsel  for  the  plaintiff ; Mr.  Grosvenor 
Woods,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Boon  represented  Mr. 
W.  J.  Richman,  who  resides  in  the  Wimbledon 
Park-road,  and  was  the  builder  of  the  wall  in 
f|uesti(jn  ; whilst  Mr.  Kan  appeared  for  Mr.  H.  W. 
Smyth,  who  resides  at  2,  Scymour-road,  Southfields, 
and  was  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the  wall 
was  being  erected. 

Mr.  Hastings,  in  opening  the  plaintiff's  case,  said 
that  Ashley  Lodge  had  been  built  about  forty  years, 
and  the  plaintiff  had  enjoyed  all  that  time  an  unin- 
terrupted view  over  the  land  in  question.  On  the 
ground-floor,  up  to  1873,  looking  southward,  there 
were  the  dining  and  drawing-rooms,  which  looked 
on  the  ground.  At  a distance  of  9 ft.  6 in.  from  the 
south-west  wall  of  the  plaintiff's  premises  was  the 
boundary-wall  which  separated  theplaintift''s  premises 
from  orchard  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Smyth,  That 
boundary-wall  was  only  4 ft.  6 in.  in  height.  In 
1873  and  the  early  part  of  1874  the  plaintiff's  father 
built  a conservatory,  which  was  completed  by 
March  4th  in  that  year,  and  it  was  the  windows  of 
that  conservatory  that  were  now  obscured  by  the 
wall  in  (juestion. 

The  plaintiff,  in  giving  evidence,  said  that  he  used 
to  be  able  to  see,  from  the  windows  of  the  conser- 
vatory, Southfields  station,  which  was  nearly  half-a- 
mile  away.  He  first  saw  the  land  being  measured 
out  for  building  in  June  last,  and  complained  to  Mr. 
Smyth,  whom  he  told  that  the  conservatory  had 
been  built  for  over  twenty  years.  He  did  not  say 
to  Mr,  Smyth  (who  produced  plans  of  the  houses 
be  intended  to  build)  that  if  the  bouses  were  of  a 
lower  class  he  would  not  object.  He  saw  the  wall  in 
question  being  erected  in  July  last.  As  it  now 
stood  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  lights,  but  if  it 
were  erected  any  higner  it  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Grosvenor  'Woods  : A'ou  have  two  old  win- 
dows— the  dining  and  drawing  rooms — looking  into 
the  conservatory  ? — Yes. 

And  if  no  building  were  erected  on  this  ground 
which  would  be  above  a line  of  45  degrees,  taken 
from  the  sill  of  those  windows,  do  you  suggest  that 
the  light  of  those  rooms  would  be  in  any  way 
obstructed?— I have  not  considered  the  point,  and  I 
do  not  know  what  45  degrees  would  be. 

By  his  Lordship : The  conservatory  was  about 
30  ft.  long  and  9 ft.  broad. 

Mr.  Kan  : Did  you  ever  object  to  Mr.  Smyth 
building  upon  tliis  land  before  the  writ  in  this  action 
was  issued  ? -I  did  object. 

When?  When  I told  him  he  would  spoil  my 
ancient  lights. 

Mr.  Tanner,  a barrister,  gave  evidence  as  to 
residing  at  Ashley  I.odge  from  September,  1881,  to 
September,  1890.  There  was  certainly  not  much 
light  in  the  potting-shed.  but  quite  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  potting.  There  was  no  interruption  of 
the  light  to  the  conservatory  all  the  time  be  resided 
at  Ashley  Lodge. 

Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  architect  and  surveyor, 
said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  buildings  when  erected 
would  intercept  the  light  coming  to  the  plaintiffs 
dining  and  drawing  rooms. 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  Bartlett,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor to  Mr.  Smyth,  said  that  if  the  building  erected 
was  not  above  a line  of  45  degrees  taken  from  the  sill 
of  the  windows  of  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms, 
the  light  would  not  be  obstructed.  In  his  opinion 
the  cherry  and  pear-trees  had  intercepted  light  to 
some  extent.  Mr.  Richman  had  written  to  him 
telling  him  of  the  injunction  applied  for  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  he  (witness)  wrote  back  saying  that 
Mr.  Slack  had  no  ground  for  complaint. 

Henry  Strong,  builders’  foreman,  said  be  saw  Mr. 
Smyth’s  land,  before  it  was  cleared  for  building,  at 
the  end  of  June.  There  were  plum,  pear,  and 
cherry-trees  close  to  the  plaintiffs  conservatory. 
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CONTRACTS. 


CONTRACTS — Continuca. 


R.tar«  oi  Work  or  MaUtUIi. 


Tendon 
to  be 

dellTorod. 


RfttBTo  of  Work  or  MoterUli. 


r wbom  Keqnlred. 


f'onoervatory.  Victorio  I’ark  

Mortmry,  Ac 

AlUr»ticnu,  4c.  to  SewogeFonii,  Irtlillug- 

horuiigli  (Jreni.'o  

Schools,  B&linorel-aTonua 


Roivd  and  Vstb.  Cmijaii,  Petityrcb 
fiution  Work.  PortUlicl.  Uorset  .... 

DlB|«nsiiry,  Glesneviti  

W&Jl  ouii  Qo'es.  Blue  Buer-Uae 
Sewen,  llerlwrough  Hills  Estate  ... 
Additions  to  Schools  . 


Weter  Melo,  Brlghstone 

Uuonie  Kell,  Clones.  Ireland 

Stables.  Lower  Klng's-ro«d.  Berkhanateil 

Surveyors'  Materials  

Rooil  luiprurement  Works,  Norton-rood. 


Police  Station  and  Court  Room,  Rochdali 
Waterworks  (1,300  yds.).  Biereton,  near 

Riigeley  

•Works  at  Harrlngworth  and  Derby 

House  and  Shelter.  Oorton  Open  Space  . . 
Conrregatiuoal  Ghouls.  Tung  Moor, 

&IU>D  

Relniilditig  St.  Michael's  Schools,  Bristol 
Street  Works  CJOO  yds.),  Little  Bowden, 

Market  Harlarrough  

•Making-up  and  Sewering  Roods 


Wellingborough  L.  B.  E.  Sliormon 

Malone  Presbyterian 
Church  Committee..  Young  4 Mackeniie  . 

Llaudol!  Highway  Ikl.  Jos.  Holdvu 

(J.  W.  R.  Co Cificial  

North  Dublin  Union..  do. 

Rochester  Corp Win.  Banks 

Bsrnaley  Town  Council  J.  H,  Taylor 

BoscAstie  iCornwaUi 

U-U.  School  Board  ..  0,  B.  Peter  

IsleofWightE.S.A...  T.  R.Sounders 

A.  C Mel'k  T,  F.  Bhaw'".’. 

Leicester  Corporation  K.  G.  Mawbey  . ...... 


•-trcode.  Llanelly  

•KuAd-Maklug,  l)ratu$,  and  utliet  Works.. 

Sewer,  4c.  .\rdroAS»n.  N.B 

WeMeyan  Chapel.  Peroy-street,  Swindon 


Water  Main.  Nnnt-y-wydd  (Contract 

No.  41  

Pipes,  Tanka,  4c.  Pembridge.  Hereford- 
shire.   

Church  Restoration,  Ballybay,  Ireland  .. 


•'Works  and  Materials 

•Waterworks  

Five  Houses.  Pontefract -lane,  Leeds 


Poplar's  EsUU.  I-eyton 
Police  Commistiluuers 

Trustees 

Wnlthaiustow  Loc.  Bd. 

Swansea  Town  Conn. 

Kington  District Coun. 
Second  Presbyterian 

Church 

WhorfeOaie  U.R.8.A. 
Cotniur*.  of  Control 
Lunatic  Asylums 

ilrelondl 

Vestry  of  St.  George's. 

Skibbereen  Union,  co. 


Q.  W.  Uoluirs Dec.  ai 

OjSW.if  Dec.  » 

M-  Baiiiford 

J.  Waugh  i Jan.  3 

OJlriiil  Jan.  h 

G.  LlTingstone  | Jon.  12 


Lichfield  R.S.A W.  E.  Rogers  . 

Midland  Pailway  Co.  offli-itd  

Uiincliester  Corp do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Pair  of  Cottogoa.  4c.  Probut,  Cornwall  . 
Additions  to  Constables'  House,  Beverley 

Yorki 

Rowley  Ragstone  

Work  at  the  Guildhall.  Hlgh^treet 

Alterations,  4c.  to  Gasworks,  Wolvei 

hampton-etreet  

•Patent  Gloiing 


J.  W.  Newcemhe  ....  H.  Q.  Coalea 

, Beaton  and  lalewortli 

Local  Board  J.  II,  Streochan  . . 

' Geo.  Gow  

Standing  Joint  Com.  A.  Beaumont  ... 

: West  Bromwich  Union  OJfIrlai  

Walsall  Corporation  . . do. 


' Manchester  Corp.  . 


tfatuie  of  Appointment. 


' By  whom  Adrertlsed. 


•Surveyor  Paignton  Local  Bo.ard  I 175/.  4o. ., 

♦Clerk  of  Works I 8taH'atdahire  C.  C 1 4/,  4s 

•Architect  for  Lunatic  Asylum ...I  LondonCountyConndl 

I (Asylums  Coiiiinlttee)  ID, 000/.  .. 

•Literary  and  Art  Director Proton  Corjoirntiim  I 

Library  Cominittee)  ' ... 


Jan.  IDS 
Jon.  16 


Tho$e  marked  tn£A  an  aeteritk  (•)  ore  advertited  in  thi$  Number,  ContracU,  pp.  It.,  t1.,  anti  vtll.  fublic  Apperintmentt,  p.  xi.x.  and  xxi. 


The  cherry-tree  was  the  tallest,  and  was  about  4 ft. 
or  5 ft.  above  the  eaves  of  the  conservatory,  and 
some  of  its  branches  touched  the  glass  of  the  con- 
servatory. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Ricbman,  one  of  the  defendants,  said 
that  he  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  light  at  all 
in  the  conservatory  that  could  be  interfered  with, 
as  the  glass  was  roller-glass,  and  the  plaintiff  by 
using  that  glass  had  destroyed,  to  a certain  extent, 
his  own  light.  The  windows  of  the  potting-shed 
had  been  covered  for  years  by  creepers  and  over- 
hanging trees. 

Mr.  Smyth,  the  other  defendant,  gave  evidence  as 
to  having  an  interview  with  Mr.  Slack  before  the 
building  agreement  was  entered  into,  and  showing 
him  some  of  the  plans.  The  plaintiff  did  not  then, 
nor  subsequently,  object  to  the  plans.  The  first  he 
knew  of  the  plaintiff's  objection  was  when  the  writ 
w as  served  upon  him. 

His  Lordship,  after  hearing  further  evidence  and 
the  addresses  of  counsel,  in  the  course  of  a long 
judgment,  said  that  it  was  clear  that  the  plaintiff 
had  a legal  title  to  the  ancient  lights,  and  in  his 
opinion,  the  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  would 
be  a substantial  interference  with  his  dining  and 
drawing  room  windows,  and  also  with  the  conserva- 
tory. He  did  not  think  that  the  trees  had  caused 
any  permanent  obstruction.  The  injunction  would 
be  granted  against  both  the  defendants  with  costs. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  December  14. 

fnsli'tittion  0/  Civil  Engineen  (^Students'  Meeting). — 
Mr.  S.  Henry  Barraclough,  B.E.,  and  Mr.  Lionel  S. 
Marks,  B.Sc.,  on  “Some  Kxperiments  on  die  Heat-losses 
10  the  Cylinder  Walls  of  a Steam-Engine."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  December  15. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — Visits  to  the  Hampton 
Station  of  the  following  Waterworks:  3p.n1.,  Southwark  and 
V'auxhall.  3.30  pm.,  Grand  Junction.  4.30  p.m.,  West 
Middlesex.  By  permission  of  the  respective  Engineers, 
Messrs.;.  W.  Resiler,  A.  Fraser,  and  M.  W.  Herxey, 
M.M.Inst.C  E. 

Queens  College,  Cork.  — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  oo  “The 
History  of  Architecture."  IV.  3 p.m. 

SuNDAV,  December  16. 

South-place  Institute. — Mr.  W.  Williams  on  “ Stone- 
masons ; their  Unionism."  4 p.m. 

.^un^iay  Lecture  Society. — Mr.  Wyke  Uaylisson  “The 
Use  of  the  Supernatural  In  Art."  4 p.m. 

Monday,  December  17. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — ’Bioientos 
Banister  Fletcher  on  "The  London  Building  Act,  1S94.” 
S p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  {Cantor  Zrc/KrrrJ.— Professor  Vivian 
B.  Lewes  on  “Modern  Developments  in  Explosives."  IV. 
8 p.m. 

Glasgow  Philopphical  Society. — Mr.  Alex.  N.  Paterson 
on  “ Some  Principles  of  Decoration."  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  iS. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  T.  L. 
Watson  on  “ The  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries  in 
Italy."  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Discussion  on  Mr. 
E.  B.  Wain's  paper  on  “ Colliery  Surlace-NVorks."  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  December  19. 

Society  oj  Xrir.— General  J.  Michael,  C.S.L,  on 
“ Forestry."  8 p.m. 

Buiitlers'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Directors.  3 p.m. 


Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — Professor  Oliver  J. 
Lodge  on  “The  Second  Law  of  Thermo-dynamics." 
8 p.m. 

Carlisle  Architectural,  Engineering,  and  Surveying 
Association. — Mr.  C.  W.  Hill  on  “The  Influence  of  Soil 
on  Health.  ' 3 p.m. 

Saturday,  December  as. 

Queen's  College,  Cork. — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  the  “ History 
of  Architecture."  V.  3 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPBaFtCATIONS. 

ai.SoS.— Brick  and  Tile  Kiln  : W.  Str:'enson.~An 
opening  is  made  in  each  chamber,  the  centre  of  which  is 
half-way  up  the  kilns  inside,  or  between  this  and  the  top, 
with  valve  or  damper  above  the  opening  : and  a branch 
with  damper  at  each  space  from  the  flue.  These  flues  and 
dampers  are  arranged  so  as  to  control  the  air,  and  assist  in 
equalising  the  heat. 

34,041. — Smoke-trap  : C.  Welch.— The  trap  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  patent  is  of  metal,  with  four  sides, _ each 
with  a clapper  fitted  so  that  two  sides  are  by  the  action  of 
the  wind  always  closed,  the  opposite  sides  being  open  at 
the  same  time  to  allow  the  smoke  to  escape. 

693. — Windows:  A.  Pickard. — A method  of  connecting 
the  cord  or  wire  to  the  sashes  in  such  a manner  that  they 
may  be  readily  shortened  or  lengthened.  Fasteners  are 
fiiteil  which  will  allow  c,ich  sash  to  be  opened,  closed,  or 
locked  separately.  Specially  useful  in  bay  windows. 

700. — Decoratini;  Ckii.incs  and  Walls:  H.  Smith. 
— Pieces  of  ordinary,  or  stamped,  or  coloured  glass,  are 
lixed  in  combination  with  cement  for  covering  walls,  so  as  to 
give  a smooth  surface  for  ornament,  and  one  specially  use- 
ful for  sanitary  purposes. 

786. — Tools  mit  Si'o.ne.Dkkssim',  : W.  Stephenson. — 
The  tool  is  provided  with  an  adjustable  cutter  of  steel, 
which  obviates  grinding,  as  the  friction  on  ilie  stone  tends 
to  renew  the  edge,  and  allows  greater  results  than  the  tools 
at  present  in  use. 

8,997.— Sash-Stcii'  ; F.  Hitchmough. — This  sash-stop 
has  a tongue  to  open  and  shut,  and  a spring  to  hold  the 
tongue  in  a horizontal  position  when  closed.  Specially 
designed  to  prevent  the  sashes  being  forced  by  burglars. 

I2,6ij. — Kilns.  &c.  : H.  /'.  A cast-iron  appli- 

ance is  introduced  into  the  kiln  to  assist  in  the  delivery  of 
the  fuel  and  equdlsing  the  heat.  It  may  be  withdrawn 
from  (he  kiln  at  will. 

12, ^3. — Ladders:  P.  Schmarl.  — In  portable  or 
travelling  ladders  a special  construction  to  enable  them  to 
be  quickly  raised  by  means  of  adjusting  the  balance  of  the 
adder  on  the  axle  of  the  wheeled  carriage. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

November  26.-32,861,  J.  Crowe  and  D.  Cording, 
Hanging  Window.fiaahes.— *2,879,  U.  and  J.  Riishworth, 
Stone-sawing  Machinery. — 22,883,  J-  Kickhefel,  Fire- 
doors. — 22,888,  J.  Wharfe,  Locking  Device  for  use  with 
slidiiig-bolis  for  doors,  &c.  — 22,898,  G.  Richardson, 
Mortice  Locks  for  doors,  &c.— 23,908,  E.  Chatelain, 
Watcp-closeih. — 22,916,  A.  Clare,  Mounting  Grindstones. 
22,925,  B.  Ikin,  Fireproof  and  other  walls  and  partitions. 

NovK-MBer  27. — 22,^54,  G.  Hardie,  Cleaning  Drain- 
traps.  &c. — 23,963,  E.  Read,  Protecting  the  Joints  of 
Windows. — 22.982,  E.  Fawcett,  Choked  Drain  Indicator. 
—^3,016,  A.  Gribbohm,  Cons'ruction  of  Factory  Chimneys, 
Lime  and  Cement  Kilns  or  Furnaces,  and  other  slmctuies. 
— 23,026,  W.  Shelley,  Window-fastener. 

S'ove.mber  28.— 23,050,  C.  Pegrain,  Metal  Sheets  for 
the  construction  of  Fireproof  Buildings.  — 23,063,  E. 
Hallam,  Firegrates,  Stoves,  See. — *3,075,  R.  Stafferd, 
Flushing  Water-closets,  See. — *>,107,  W.  & J.  Elliott, 
Firegrares  or  Stoves.-  -23,110.  F.  Commiii,  Window-sashes. 
33,116,  K.  Pearson,  Chimncy-coiAl. — 23,126,  F.  Constable 
and  F.  Naldrett,  Window-catch  Fastener. 

November  29. — 23,151,  W.  Taylor,  Window. sashes. — 
23,180,  R.  Barker,  Balance  and  Lock  for  Window-sashes. — 
23,202,  P.  Willis,  Self-opening  Doors. 

November  30.— 23,307,  J.  Dennis,  Scaffold-fastener.— 
23,211,  W.  Crnicksh^ks,  Windows  a^  Window-sasbes. — 


23,at3,  F.  Smith  and  others,  Earthenware  Ventilators. — 
23,232,  A.  Classey,  Clamps. — 23,2^,  W.  Thompson, 
Workmen's  Time-recorders.— 23,276,  C.  Sears,  F.ssteners 
for  Window-sashes,  Casements,  Sec. — *3,286,  C.  Smith  & 
M.  Vedder,  Mitre-block. 

December  1.— 23,382,  J.  & W.  Starley,  Tread-surfaces, 
applicable  to  steps,  stairs,  gangways,  &c. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

18,043,  Davies,  Raising,  Lowering,  and  Fixing 
Window-sashes.  — 20,407,  K.  Glojme,  Permanent  Seal 
Gully.  — 20,505,  H.  Butler.  Construction  of  Fireproof 
Dwellings. — 21.308,  T.  Marshall,  Window-sashes. — 21,525, 
T.  Lewis,  Paving  and  Flooring  Block.— 21,692,  R.  Allen, 
Crest  Tiles.— 21,937,  J.  Barber,  Ventilating  Drains  and 
Sewers. — 21,941,  H.  Shepherd.  Hollow  Walls.— 21,970,  I'. 
Thackeray.  Gully  Dish  and  Grate.— 22,073,  D.  Marstlen, 
Tiles.— 22,073,  W.  Nicol,  Ventilators.— 22, ii8,  S.  Dean, 
Tiles. — 22,234,  J.  Merryweather,  Fireproof  Curtains  for 
Theatres.  — 22,427,  W.  Voulten,  Water  Bars  for  Case- 
ments.—22,507,  J.  Williams,  Casements. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

1,882,  W.  Morison,  Chimney  and  Vcntilating-shaft  Tops. 
— 3,434,  A.  Brown  and  H.  Pruce,  Connecting  Door  and 
like  Knobs  to  their  Spindles.  — 20,360,  J.  Maskelyne, 
Check  or  Coin-freed  Locks  or  Bolts  for  Doors. — 20,574,  W. 
Heys,  Vulcanisation  of  Timber.  — 20,650,  L.  Kiijiper, 
Gypseous  Walls. — 20,662,  J.  Schmitz  and  C.  Biirker, 
Ceilings. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATB  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Decempi  r 3.— By  Ttr.ners,  Ellis,  Co.  : i,  West- 
bourne-pk-rd.,  H.nyswater,  u.l.  55  yr'-i  g-r.  9'^-i  400/.— By 
Deni  &*  Balias  : S3,  Euston-st.,  Euston-Mi-,  u.t.  24  yrs., 
g.r.  il.,  210/.  ; 17,  Cobourg-st.,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  si,  r.  30I., 
285/. 

Decemukr  4. — By  Debenham,  Teevson,  Co.x  42, 
Colebrook-row,  Islineton,  f.,  800/. — Hy  II.  J.  Perry  : yi, 
Balcombe-st.,  Marylebone,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  480/.  ; 
100,  Goidhawk-rd.,  Shepherd's  Bush,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 
r.  50/.,  450/.  ; 95,  Sterndale-rd.,  Kensington,  u.t.  88  yrs., 
g.r.  7/.,  4504 — By  Furber,  Price,  Furber:  12, 

Godolphin-rd.,  Shepherd's  Hush,  u.t. 59 yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  255/.  ; 
69,  Siibbingion-si.,  Somer's  Town,  u t.  50  yrs.,  ^.r.  9/., 
280/.  : 189,  191,  and  193,  Clarendon-rd.,  Notiing-hill,  3 tr> 
15  odd,  Dulford-si.  ; 161  and  163,  Walmer-rd.,  u.t.  56  and 
64  yrs.,  g.r.  45/..  r.  457/-,  1,725/. — By  F.  Long Co. : 40, 
Avcnelt-rd.,  Highbury,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7s.,  305/. 

December  5-— By  Fredk.  I'arley:  no,  Hornsey-rd., 
Holloway,  n.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  40/.,  275/.;  24,  Venner- 
rd.,  Sydenham,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  sat.,  300/.— By  Macer 
Fitzivilliam  : 76,  Cecil  Pk.,  Crouch  Hill,  u.t.  881  yrs.,  g.r. 
gl.,  650/,;  freehold  building  site,  High-rd.,  Wille^en, 
200/.;  47,  Upper  Thames-st.,  City  of  Ixmdon,  u.t.  8 yrs., 

Sr.  35/.,  r.  200/.,  700/. — By  II.  Ji.  Traffordi  No.  364, 
ommerdal-rd.  blast,  f,,  r.  40/.,  525/.;  87  and  89,  Exrnoulh- 
st..  Mile  End,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  305/.;  91  and  93, 
Exmouth-st.j  U.L  i3}  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  los.,  r.  67/.  i6s.,  315/.: 
39,  St.  Peter  s-rd.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  3^  8s.,  405/. 

December  6. — By  Savage  Son:  40a  and  42a,  Swaton- 
rd.,  Bow,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  J;/.,  450/.;  64  and  66,  .Swaton- 
rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs  , g.r.  7/.,  300/.;  68  and  70,  Swaton-rd.,  u.l. 
68  yr«.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  52/.,  260/.5  70a,  Swaton-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs., 
g.r.  nil,  r.  27/.  65.,  225/.  ; 60,  I.ichfield-rd.,  Mile  End,  u.l, 
48  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  lOfl.,  r.  28/.,  280/. — By  G.  Simmins  dr* 
Ellis:  F.g.r.  of 3/.,  Hayward's  Heath,  Sussex,  reversion 
in  55  yrs.,  195/.— By  Foster  Sr  CranjULi ; Absolute  rever- 
sion 10  one-tweniy-fourth  part  01  various  f.,  c.,  and  I. 
properties,  estimated  rental  .3,713/ per  arm.,  2,900/.;  per- 
petual rent  charge  of  75/-,  Toot  Baldon,  Oxford,  1.350. 

Decembf-R  7. — By  W.  Scobelt:  “ Langdon  House," 
Dawlish,  Devon,  and  56  acres,  f.,  4,600/. — By  /P.  W. 
Read  6^  Co.:  51,  Mina-rd,,  Old  Kent-rd.,  u.t.  27  jts., 
g.r.  4/.,  J40/. — By  W.  B.  Hallett : 85,  87,  and  89,  Walcot- 
sq.,  Lambeth,  u.t.  i2  yrs.,  g,r.  sol.,  203/. ; 19,  Cioudesley- 
sq.,  Islington,  u.t.  6}  )ts.,  g,r.  8/.,  r.  42/.,  55/,  ; 43,  45,  and 
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47,  Brookshy-st.,  u.t.  14^  ys.,  g.r.  r;/.,  r.  108/.,  390/? ; 
two  plots  of  f.  &c.,  land,  .‘\rchway-rd.,  Highgate,  370/.  ; 
four  plots  of  f.  land,  Gresley-rd,,  Hornsey-Iane,  f.,  565/. 

[Conttactions  used  in  these  Lists. — R.g.r.  for  Ireehold 
ground-rent  ; l.g  r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
jmproved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  une.xpired  term  ; p.a,  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Gieeaheait,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/a 
Teak,  E.1.  ..load  20/0/0 
Sequoia,  U.S. ft. cu  1/10 
Ash,  Canada  load  310/0 

Birch,  do 3/ofe 

Elm,  do 3 iS'o 

Fit,  Dantslc,  &c.  tiio/o 

Oak,  do B/15/0 

Canada S'S/o 

.*^e,  Canada  red  s/i5<o 
Do.  Yellow  ....  3'io/o 
Lath,  Dantslc,  fatb  4/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0 
Wainscot.  Riga, 

*c.,  log »/iS/o 

Odessa,  crown. ...  1/15/0 
Deals.  Finland 
and  Se  rststd  100  7/0/0 

Do.  4th  dt  3rd  ..  7/0/0 

Do.  Riga 7/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 
ist  yellow  ....  9 lo/o 
Do.  and  yellow  7/10/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0 

Swedish 7^/0 

White  Sea 6/jo/o 

Canada,  Pine  ist  ai/o/o 
Do.  do.  and....  r6  lo/o 
Do.  do.  3rd,  &c,  7I113I0 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  Si 

and t/io/o 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  500 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  2 In.  prep. 


0/9/6  I 
0/7/0  ( 

T 


Cedar.  Cuba  ..  ft 
Honduras,  &c. 
Mahogany,  Cuba  ,3 

St  Ckimlngo, 

..  _,'”go  at.  la 

Mexican  do.  do.  '3 

Tobasco  do.  do.  /3 

Honduras  do.  .. 

Box,  Turkey  ton  ilc'u 
Rose,  Rio........  7/0/a 

Bahia 6/0/a 

Sadn,  St.  Do- 
mliigo...........  o'd's 


13/0/0 

18/0/0 

17/0/0 


'2'5i  e/o/e 


TIMBER  (c^Htinueetj. 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  o/t/6 

Walnut  Italian  ..  0/0/3^  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron — Pig,  Id  Scot* 

land  toi 

Bar.  Welsh.  In 

London 5/i3y6  $‘15/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

In  Wales s/a/6  5/5/0 

Do.  StafTordshlre, 

in  London 6/o/e  6/13/0 

COPPBR  — British 
cake  and  ingot  430/0  43/510 
Best  selected  ..  43/10/a  440/0 
Sheets,  strong  ..  50/10/0  oo/o 

Chili,  bats 43/18/9  4’/3  9 

YELLOWMBTALlb  0/0/4J  6/0/4! 
Lb  A D — Pig. 

^anish ton  9113  0/0,0 

English  com. 

brands 9/>3  9 9^15  0 

Sheet  English, 

6 lbs.  pet  sq.  ft 
andupwards....  lo'is/o  ii'o'o 

Pipe 11/15/0  o/e/o 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  i8fio/o  19/0/0 

Vieille  Mon. 

tagne  19/10/0  o/o/o 

Tin — Straits 63'icr'o  64/0/0 

Australian 63  15/0  64/5/0 

English  Ingots..  05/0/06510/0 

Banca 64/0,064/10/0 

Billiton  ........  630/0  63/100 


OILS. 

Linseed  „.,..toa  I9‘t7/6 
Cocoanut,  Cochin  96yio/o 

Do.  C^lon  3410,0 

Palm,  Lagos 35  la/o 

Rapeseea,  En;,’lish 
pale 30‘i5 0 

Cottonseed  ref....  17/1501 

Oleine 911140 

Lubrlcatli^,  U.S.  4'0/o 

Do.  reSnea  S/o/o 

Tab  — Stockholm 

barrel  i i 'o 
Archangel......  0130 


TENDERS. 

ICommunications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  " The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  lo  a.m.  on  Thursday.^ 

BEACON  (Camborne).— For  erection  of  Wesleyan  Sunday  School 
and  class-rooms.  Mr.  Sampson  Hill,  architect,  Kediuth:— 

The  "Whole. 

White  Sr  Thomas  ••;C6o5  0 

Barbary  & Lobb  113a  e 

Dunn&  MitcheU  575  to 

J.  Berryman 569  o 

James  Pengilly,  Tuckingmitl* i . 

W.  H.  IreJana,  Cwinear*  jSS®  >9 

Masonry  only. 

W.  P.  Harrington ^430  | W.  Richards  £326 

Car/eiitry  only. 

W,  H.  Moyle  £250  1 Jno.  Roberts  .£252 

• Accepted. 


BECKENHAM. — For  the  supply  and  laying  2.000  yards  of  granite 
channelling.  Beckenham-  ana  Southend  - roads,  for  the  Local 
Board.  Mr.  T.  A.  Angell,  C.E..  Surveyor.  Beckenham  : — 

W.  H.  Wheeler 4C886  14  3 I Fry  Bros. .£708  5 o 

S.  Hudson 750  12  7 Mowlem  & Co..  West- 

T.  Adams 71916  sj  minster  taccepted)  652  o o 

[Surveyor’s  estimate.  .£725.] 


BELFAST.— Accepted  for  the  extension  of  St.  George's  Market, 
also  erection  offish  market,  for  the  Market  Committee.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Bretland,  City  Surveyor,  Belfast.  Ojuantities  by  Mr.  W.  H. 

Stephens,  Donegal-place,  Belfast : 

Fish  Market. 

H.  & J.  Martin.  Ltd.,  Ormeau-road,  Belfast  £A.2tS 

Cm  ered  Si.  George's  Market,  jrd  Section. 

H.  & J.  Martin,  Ltd.,  Ormeau-road,  Belfast  .£6.891 


n connexion  with  the  East  Molesey  Drainage.  Contract  No.  a.  Mr.  J.C.  Melliss 


H.  & T.  Danks,  Ltd 

Gimson  & Co 

Lamberton  & Co 

John  Thompson  

C.  Scott  & Son 

D.  Stewart  & Co..  Ltd 

S.  Owens  i Co 

Marshall,  Sons  & Co..  Ltd 

Markham  & Co..  Ld..  Chesterfield' 

Coalbrookdale  Co.,  Ltd 

Galloway’s.  Ltd 

Humpidge.  Holborrow,  & Co.  .. 

J.  Foster  & Sons 

Tyler  (Hayward)  & Co 

R,  Warner  & Co 

Union  Foundry  Co.  

Hughes  & Lancaster  1 

Leedsdt  Bradford  Boiler  Co.... 

J.  F.  Clarke  & Sons  

B.  Cooke  & Co 

S.  H.  Johnson  & Co 


B 

B.— Air 
Cuinpres'g 
Plant. 

C. 

Main. 

D, 

Ejectors. 

P 

F. 

Engines. 

G. 

Sludge 

H. 

laneous. 

£ s. 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

352  0 

534 

545  0 0 

942 

1,5^ 

430 

395 

5*7 

247 

0 

360  G 

350 

31-5 

820 

352 

463 

461 

470  0 

375 

350  0 0 

9*5 

0 

450 

395 

485  0 

205 

480  0 

5*2 

532  0 0 

925 

83s 

352 

306 

366 

480 

365  0 

5» 

. ? 

900 

8*5 

4^ 

370 

329  0 

228  10 

;; 

560  0 0 

324 

4^ 

290 

£ 

I S.>S7 


ENFIELD  — For  private  si 


♦ Accepted.  t For  Pans  B.,  C.,  and  D. 

r the  Enfield  Local  Board  of  Health  :— 


iiigsland-road 


Bell 

Betts 

Blomfield  . - 
Fry  Bros 
Gtiffith's. 

Jackson  

Lugdon  & Crawford  .... 

Somerfeld  

Wadey  & Co 

Road  Surveyor  s estuiiate 


Chase  Creen-av.l  Rowantree-rd. 


Sect.  3.  Sect.  1. 'Sect.  : 


I s ; 

340  I 156  5 


BUCKINGHAM, — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  &c.,  for 
the  Thomborough  School  Board.  Mr.  F.  -A.  I’arkes,  architect. 


Wade  4^  olw.  Franklin 

W,  Tompkins  473  0 I Tombs  & Sons,  Bucking- 

J.  K.  Tlbletls 435  o|  ham  (accepted)  317  1 


CARDIFF.— For  additions.  &c.,  to  No.  28,  The  Parade,  and 
veriing  same  into  school  buildings,  for  the  Governors  of  the  VN 
Inierruediate  Education  Act,  Cardiff  scheme.  Mr. 
architect,  Queen'sKthBnibers,  Cardilf.  (Juantilies  by 

l-rankAshiey  irr.170  5 10  1 Jones  Bros.  ..  . 

Hniherley  & Carr*  1.C58  o 0 | H.  Lewis  & Son 


10,  Thom.as. 
architect: — 
.£893  0 0 


Do.  1 ... 

S.  Shepion  & Son  ..  1,030  o ' 

C.  C.  Dunn 1,000  o 

Ben  Evans  ........  994  o 

Knox  & Wells 952  0 


ICadnallader  Hock- 

ridge  

I Fred  O.  Robins 

Hy.  Davies,  Cardiff ) . 

t Accepted. 


CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  a church.  St.  -Andrew’s  Parish, 
for  Rev.  G.  W.  Hanford,  and  Building  Committee.  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Halliday,  architect,  Cardiff.  > /uantities  Dy  Mr.  John  W,  Rodger,  14, 
High-street.  Cardilf:— 

Haiherley  & Carr  ..£8,769 

Knox  & vVells 8.654 

David  Davies 8,501 

Kees  & Thomas. . . . 8,080 

Latty  & Co 7.300 

CadwalladeriHock-  _ 


] Evans,  Bros £6,962  / 

I S.  bhepton  & Sons. 

I Car  Jiff* 6.936  1; 

I I-ryatt,  Richards,  & 


ERDINCTON  (Warwickshire).— For  sewerage  extension  works 
: Erdington,  for  the  Aston  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  J.  E. 
C.E,.  Union-chambers,  Birmingham 


Jones  A:  Hitimaurice£i.588 
S,  Wood 1.290 

I.  White 1.97a 

J. .  Biggs 1,237 

G.  Treniham  1,148 

Currall  iSc  Lewis....  1,139 

[Engine! 


. . G.  Law  £i.'390  o ■ 

5 o Cruwys  & Hobrough  1,057  ‘5 

t c Holme  1.031  9 

5 0 H.  Holloway.  Wol- 
] o verhampton*  ....  960  o 

r 9 • Accepted. 

's  estimate.  £1,109.] 


FOLKESTONE.— For  alterations,  Arc.,  to  school-buildings. 
Black  Bull-road,  for  the  School  Board,  Mr.  Joseph  Gardner,  archi- 
tect,  2,  Cheriton-pUce,  Folkestone 

is  I Mercer £149 

W.  White  160  Pettsdi“-- 


HASTINGS. — Accepted  for  the  supply  cf  r.ooo  tons  of  Cuemsej 
granite  spalls,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  P.  H.  Palmer.  C.E..  Towr 
Hall.  Hastings 

Vidler  Ac  Sons.  Rye  £0  11  10  per  ton. 


CARDIFF,— For  the  consttuctionofsteps  and  footway  approach, 
Adainsdown-square  and  Windsor-road,  fur  the  Corporation.  Mr. 
W,  Harpur.C-E..  Town  Hall,  CaiditT:- 
T.  Wood  A:  Son £177  15  3 | E.  A.  Page  £1 


'.  Thomas  .. 


6 I H.  Lev 


i (accepted)  138  17 


Boston 
Bricklayer's,  Mas 


Painter's,  Plumber's,  Glazier's,  and  Bellhanger’s  toc 

A.  E,  Griffin £65  15  | B.  F.  Parker* 

V.  J.  Kime  55  0 | • Accepted. 


. . . — ofaft.  

brick  culvert,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Nowell  Parr,  C.E..  Clifden 
House.  Boston-road,  Brentford 

S.  Hudson  ^547  12  0 I Wilkinson,  Bros £449 

H.Hams.... 515  0 o Pickthall  & Co 403 

W.  Lee 452  1 0 I C.  Pearce.  Brentford*  398 

(Surveyor’s  estimate.  £400]. 

• Acceptei 


BRISTOL.— For  the  erection  of  caret.tkcr’s  house.  Ashton  Cate 
school,  fertile  Bristol  School  Board.  .Mr.  F,  Bligh  Bond,  architect 
-vt  Tj.;....!  Quantities  by  the  architect:— 

Easter,  Brook  & Sons £557 


W.  Church  .... 

J.  Read 

G.  Humphries.. 

tPerrott 

Walters  .... 


Wilkins  & Gosling 

C.  A.  Hayes.....  

J.  Browning*  

* Accepted. 


COMPTON  GIFFORD  (Devon).  — For  repairing.  levelling, 
paving,  and  channelling  PenliUie-toad,  Trerratcn-place.  A:c.,  for  the 
Local  Board.  Mr.  K.  H.  Worth,  Surveyor,  43,  George-street, 
Plymouth ; — 

PentUlie-road. 

J.  Shaddock  £420  i 6 I Wakeham  Bros., 

W.  C.  Shaddock  ....  35810  aj  | Plymouth* £3*5  9 3 

Paynter  Davy  ....  35216  3 C.  L.  Uuket 378  6 i 

E.  Duke 332  *3  4 I 

Ford  Park-lane.  .Xoreh. 

J.  Shaddock £299  11  10  I E.  Duke £233  7 10 

tv.  C.  Shaddock 24910  3 Wakeham  Bros.......  319  7 2 

Paynter  At  Davy 243  5 5IC.  L.  Duke*  207  4 5 

Seatou-lane,  Forth  and  South. 

J.  Shaddock £258  *4  4 I E.  Duke £2*5  5 i 

w.  C.  Shaddtek  ....  246  12  10  Wakeham  Bros. 199  13  i 

Paynter  & Davy 228  i 0 | C.  L.  Duke*  197  8 6 

Stalion.road  and  Seaton-road-lane. 

J.  Shaddock £28218  8 I E.  Duke  £239  i 2 

W,  C.  Shaddock 278  4 6 Wakeham  Bros 222  4 7 

Paynter  & Davy 242  15  3 | C.  L.  Duke  * 215  22  10 

Trematon-plaee  and  Seaton-road-lane. 

J.  Shaddock -£231  2 10  ) E.  Duke  £196  to  10 

W.C.Shaddock 227  i o I Wakeham  Bros 282  6 ji 

Paynter  A:  Davy 232  17  ii  1 C.  L.  Duke  • 278  o 5 

J.  Shaddock £223  7 9 

W.C.Shaddock  ....  183  6 = 

Paynter  A:  Davy  ....  277  9 4 

• Accepted. 


E.  Duke  £273  23 

Wakeham  Bros 162  12 

C.  L.  Duke*  152  18 

1 Withdrawn. 


:s  for  tf 


Corporation.  Mr.  F.  C. 
Per  1.000  cubic  yds. 


A.  L,  Knight  & Co.,  Ltd.  Sittingbournc  

S.  A.  C.  Lacken,  Millbank  Hoatn.  Canterbury 
Thos.  Ashenden,  29,  High-street.  Canterbury  .. 

W,  Clark.  Ospringe,  near  Faversham  

W.  M.  Chapman,  Newham,  Sittinghniirne*  .... 

• Accepted 


DONCASTER.— For  the  erection  of  school,  Carr-lane.  for  712 
scholars,  for  the  Corporation  of  Doncaster.  Mr.  W.  H.  R. 
Crabtree,  Borougli  Surveyor,  3.  Priory-place,  Doncaster.  Quantities 
by  the  Borougli  Surveyor : — 

Contraet  .Vo.  i.— Buildings. 

MoUins  & Richardson,  Shotton-st.,  Doncaster.  .£4,120  15  5 
Contract  .\o.  2.—f/eating. 

Farr  A:  Sons,  Bax*er-gate.  Doncaster ..£29310  o 

Contract  -Vo.  3 —Viiol  Desk  Furniture,  dPc. 

Bennett  Furnishing  Go.,  Glasgow £309  M o 


KETTERING.— For  the  completion  of  the  market  house  as  a 
public  library  and  offices,  RoiliweU,  for  the  Local  Board,  Messrs. 
Gotch  & Saunders,  architects.  Kettertng 

J.  H,  Vickers  £i,c8s  | .Alfd.  Barlow  £865 

C.  A:  F.  Henson 945  j G.  V.  Henson 799 

Geo.  Henson  890  1 J.  C.  Neal.  Kettering*  ....  753 

* Accepted. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.- For  the  execution 
work.  Ate.,  at  the  cemetery,  for  the  burial  Bnard. 
Carter,  surveyor,  35,  Clarence-street,  Kingston 
Quantities  by  the  surveyor  :— 

W.  H.  Gaze £1,698  I C.  E.  Skinner 

G.  F.  Havell i,5Bo  W.  Cunlilfe,  Kingston 

Dolling  A:  Co *.653  (accepted) 

C.  Claiidge  At  Sons 1.651  [ W.  Adamson  

J.  H.  Jarvis 1.507  I J-  Filler  At  Sons* 

• Withdrawn. 


of  building 
Mr-  Edwa. 
}n-  Thames. 


LIMPSFIELD  (Surreyi.  — For  the  erection  of  a Home,  at 
Limpsfield.  Surrey,  for  tne  Trustees  of  the  Caxton  Convalescent 
Hume.  Mr.  A.  Saxon  Snell,  architect.  Quantities  by  the 
architect : — 

E.  P.  Bulled  At  Co -.£3.250  j Holloway,  Bros £3.147 

John  Mills... 3,240  j H-  Wall  & Co..  Kentish 

Atherton  At  Latta  3.200  | Town  (accepted) 3.09 

LONDON.— For  the  supply  and  delivery  of  6,000  ft.  of  tooled 
York  paving,  for  the  Greenwich  Boatd  of  Works.  Mr.  James  R. 
Heward,  Surveyor  :— 


Per  100  fl 

Samuel  Trickett  A- Sons £31^611 

I..  Somerfeld  3 6 4 

CooperBros 356 

A.  A:  F.  Manuclle 3 5 5 

William  Griffiths 3 5 o 

T.  Milnes  & Co 3 4 6 

John  Mowlem  & Co.............  2 19  6 


superfic  iai. 
£394 


2 17  6 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  the  Excelsior  Swimming  Baths, 
Mansford-road,  Bethnal  Green,  E.  Mr.  Walter  Emden,  architect, 
105,  Strand.  W.C. 

Holland  At  Hannen  .\  ..£1.339  AIH-Roffey  ..£1.031  6 

G.  W.  Haskins  1,100  6 j Beer  At  Gash*  2.029  o 

Robt  Marshall 2,098  2I 

• Accepted  subject  to  deductions. 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs,  RedclifTe  Carriage 
Works,  South  Kensington.  Messrs.  Morley  Ac  Letts,  surveyors : — 

J. Whitaker  £*79  a I Childs  A:  Sons,  Ifield-road. 

F.  Holdstock i6r  o|  S.W.  (accepted) £*48  10 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  .md  redecorating  the 
"Brookland  Arms,"  Brookland-road,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  W.  J.  O. 
Kitson 

R.  E.  Willi.'jns  Ac  Sons,  Cabul-road,  Battersea £**9  to 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  structural  altoratlons— new  drainage 
and  decorations— at  50,  ToUington-paik,  N..  for  Mrs.  C.  H.  Coie. 
Mr.  G.  Gordon  Stanham,  architect,  loob,  Queen  Victoria-street, 
E.C.:— 

John  Appleby.  Comwall-road,  S.E , £7*6 


MINEHEAD^For  the  erection  of  shop  and  dwelling-house  01 
north  side  of  Tlie  Parade,  for  Mr.  E.  Culverwell.  Mr.  H.  Dare 
Bryan,  architectf  38,  College  Green.  Bristol.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Bernard ; — 


Dl-Fi 
T le  1 
!Ctf  38, 

low.  A: 

....4- -.£2, 79 
n"T'  \'ll 


Stephens,  Bastow,  Sc 

Co 4- ..£2,795  I 

Wm.  Church  ^ 

Cowlin  A:  Son  .. 


Reduced  estimate  accepted. 


G.  H.  Pollard  £i,5So 

Poole  1.475 

John  Burgess,  Mine- 

head* 2-457 

Phillips  A:  Son 1,428 

Harrison  ■ 
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MIXKUEAI).— Kor  Die  erec' 
tioiijes,  nn  the  notth  side  of  the  I 
Mr.  II,  Dare  nrj-an,  atcliitect.  3?, 
l-y  Mr.  Bernafil 

l.-jus, 

Stephen  Bastow.  Jc 


Kin  of  two  shojis  afid  ilwelli 
'.trade,  ftr  Mr.  Willliiin  Shut 
CoUe;^  Green,  BiUtoL  (Juanti 


Wm.  Church  

Cowlin  A:  Son 

jaa.  Smith  

^iatherley*  Carr  . 


1.34^ 


|G.  H.  Bollard £t.8fe  c 

Hurfotd  & Biinjess  t.e«s  t 

I Poole  1 (/n  I 

I Phillips  A;  Son < 

Hartiwn.  Wash- 


Hixsc 


Stephens  A;  Co.  ....,£r.7g5  o o| 

Wm.  Church  i.7j>  o o| 

Cowlin  At  Son 1.723  o o I 

las.  Smith i.6«4  0 $ 

Jlatberley  A*  Carr  ..  1,0;  o o! 

* Accepteil  subject  i 


G H.  PoUard ;£>.S^S  ' 

Poole  j,45)  ( 

Phillips  A' Son ».43»  1 

Hurfotd  A Buvess.  1.338  ii 

. ...  i 


MORTLAKE,— Accepted  for  executing  certain  alteratinrs  and 
udditi'-ns  to  the  sewage  works.  MottJ.ike,  for  the  Richmond  Main 
Drainage  Board.  Mr.  Wni.  Faidey,  engineer;— 

W.  CundilTe,  Kingstoa-oo-Tnames £k3 


MOUNTAIN  .ASH.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  Pen- 
rhiwceilier  : abo  extension  of  schools.  Newtown,  for  the  I.Unw 
School  Board.  .Mr.  A.  O.  Evans,  aichitect.  Post-oihce Chaiubeis, 
i*ontyptkld 

- ' 1 El.  Davie. 

vv  ilUanis  A Jaircs  . . a.xiia 
- JenkinsASon.Pufih* 


T.  Rees  .. 


^1.589 


Jenkins  & Sod,  Forth* jCuS 


NEWFi  iRT  (Men  I —For  tie  corstrurtien  of  a new  road,  laying 
Toain  sewer  and  branches,  beibirg,  Ac  , Kceiet.  lor  the  Rev.  A.  ' 
Mortis.  Mr.  F,  R.  Bates,  sun'eyor:— 

i Francis  A Son  .-£1,153  0 0 I A.  S.  Morgan  A Co.. 

V C Patfilt 84a  o 0 Newport  (accepcedi £680  o 

J.t  ^ *"'*  ® Goldsworthy 677  f, 

714  12  8 I T.  jeues  Dav ies  ....  62513 


•H.  Ashley. . 


n of  St 


PENARTH  (S.  Walesc-Fct  the  exc 

•works.  Arctt.lane  and  Windsot-icad .....oi,. 

l-43Cal  Board  Uthces,  Penirtb  .— 

/'.y.-tfyj, 

W.  R,  Meaaey  £18411  6 | Tbemas  Grifliths. 

l-.scott  A Ford  n-  9 7 Penartb*  £ic8  i, 

H.  Asiley  Williams  ..  r3r  15  o|  •Accepted. 

W.  R.  Meazey  £15318  0 1 Escott  A Ford, 

H.  Astiey  Williams  ..  13J  u 4 Penartb*  £11-  i 

Thomas  Grilliths  ....  1.9  to  4 | • Accepted.  ‘ 


PORTMADOC  iM'alesl.— For  kerbing  and  tar-pav 
Tremadoc.  Ac.,  for  the  Yoyscynliaiarn  Local  Boa 
1 hos.  Roberts  A Son.  C E . Portmadoc 


, EORTREATH  ( Cornwall) -Accepted  for  the  erection  of  srliool 
■buadmgs.  Ac.,  for  the  lUogan  School  Board.  .Mr.  S.  Hill,  architect, 
dcedruth:— 

JohD  Rolverts,  Pool,  Cam  Brea,  R S O £^yj 


RISHDEN  (Northantsl.  — For  the  erection  of  a shoe  faelorx' 
'.>ueen.str«t.  for  Messrs.  Wm.  Green  A Son.  .Mr.  H,  Adaitt, 
arcmtect.  Harboro-road  Rushden  ijuantities  by  the  architect  i— 
Robt.  Marnon  £t, 3)5  0 Root.  Marriott,  iun  ...,£i.09c  0 

1.833  o'  wittington  A Tomlin..  * 

Fishbum r 7J>  o I Thomas  Wiluiott.  jun. 

Sparrow o|  Rushden  lacr----' 

I T.  A C.  BerriU: 


ST.  AUSTELL  (Corawalll. 
pipe-laying  and  reservoir  f8:.,_. 

Board.  Mr.  John  Samble.  surveyor.  St.  Austell  1 — 
t.-Pifi, 


*,Koydi.  j.i) 

eidgat  Duke £701  t6  c 

Shaddock 730  a i 

Delbridge 503  0 t 

Thomas  A Son  jSr  0 ' 

Hawk S7S  It  6 

•Coit/ra^i  it,  a.—Pjr  c^istrru  .“r 


and  laying  ahout 


t)uke  

Shaddock  . 

BaS^.*’ 


H.'UX 


' Tyrcet  ^05  jj 

• Accepted. 

a C^increU  Cmtrtd  Arrrrtofr  1 


• .£s.6igjB-iDt £,x(,j 

..  4.7''4  Thomas  A Son  2 6«o 

..  3, tUo  I Delbridge 2 .5, 

..  2890  I Smith.  St.  Austell*  i|dJ4 

2 7t8  I • Accepted. 


SKEGB^  (Notts  ) .— For  the  construction  of  a system  of  sewerage 
and  sewage  disposal  works,  f->r  the  ManslieW  Union  Rural  Saniia^ 
Auihonty.  Mr,  Het^rt  Walker.  C.E..  Nevvcastle-chamivis.  Not- 
tingham. Quantities  by  rhe  Engineer-  — 

I.  H.  Vickers £0,250  o I H.  H.  Barry  

Jno.  Greenwood  e.rOo  o T.  Bradley  

Holmes  A Co 5 7«o  oil  F Price 

S-AE-  Beniley  5 *89  o | H- Vickers  !!!!! 

ilolmAKing  5,72  o | John  Lane.  Skegby 

• Accepted. 


£5.- 


Si  Ii  THPORT  (Lancs.)  — For  the  supply  of  20.000  wood-[iavirg 
W>ck$.  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Ctabtree,  Borough  Surveyor, 

K.  J.  Tickle  A Son £»3  o [ Thos.  Elliott  A Sons  ...  £115  o 

Jas  Webster.AHros.....  135  o iV right.  Bros i'3tS 

W.  i.tadwell  A Co jjo  0 R.  Wade  Cic  Son  112  10 
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Siamese  Sacred  Architecture. 

temples  dedi- 
cated to  the  cele- 
bration  of  the 
Buddhist  religion 
throughout  the 
Indo-Chinese 
peninsula,  al- 
though they  all 
present  some  fea- 
tures indicative  of 
"their  common  origin,  nevertlieiess  show  in 
<heir  architectural  development  very  distinct 
<lifferences  characteristic  of  the  various 
•nations  that  have  erected  them.  Amongst 
■4‘.!1  these  nations  the  sacred  edifices  of  the 
Siamese  are  eminent  for  the  distinctiveness 
end  persistency  of  their  type,  whilst  it 
iiappens  at  the  same  time  that  few  European 
crchitects  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
•devoting  to  them  the  study  which  they  un- 
doubtedly desen'e. 

Foremost  amongst  all  the  monuments  of 
tSiam  for  grandeur  of  conception  and  origin- 
ality of  idea  come  those  of  tlie  old  Khmer, 
or  Cambodian  races,  magnificent  examples  of 
which  still  remain  in  the  ruins  ot  the  Angkor 
at,  as  well  as  otliers  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  the  great  lake  of  Tuli  Sap  in  the 
Mekong  valley,  which  may  form  the  subject 
•ol  a future  article.  Those  of  Siam  proper 
cn  the  Menam  valley,  to  whicli  the  present 
article  is  devoted,  come  perhaps  second  to 
the  above  in  point  of  artistic  merit.  There 
(is  a marked  similarity  between  some,  espe- 
cially the  older  ones,  of  the  Siamese  monu- 
ments and  those  of  Cambodia,  and  this 
influence  is  probably  attributable  to  the 
ancient  suzerainty  of  Cambodia  over  Siam, 
and  to  the  continual  intercourse  carried  on 
between  the  two  nations. 

Siam  is  the  only  one  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
tringdoms  that,  from  the  very  commencement 
■of  its  intercourse  with  Western  nations,  lias 
.■always  been  freely  opened  to  them  without 
the  least  attempt  at  exclusion.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact,  it  has  preserved  its 
national  characteristics  utterly  unmodified 
'by  European  influences  until  quite  recent 
'times.  Under  these  circumstances  a de- 
scription of  the  Siamese  religious  edifice,  or 
Wat,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest, 

The  Siamese  /Fii/— strictly  speaking  the 
Buddhistic  Monastery  of  Siam— consists 
always  of  a number  of  separated  buildings, 


surrounded  by  a wall  or  fence  ; one  of  these 
is  always  a temple  for  the  worship  of  the 
principal  representation  of  Buddha,  usually 
a recumbent  figure  on  a central  altar; 
another  is  a large  hall  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching,  and  a smaller  one  in  which  the 
bonzes  or  priests  offer  up  their  lengthy 
prayers.  There  are  also  a number  of  open 
pavilions  called  Satild,  built  in  a style 
resembling  somewhat  the  Chinese — houses 
either  of  brick  or  of  wood — which  form  the 
residences  of  the  bonzes;  and  finally,  and 
most  conspicuous  of  all,  the  Prachadi,  or 
sacred  spires. 

Tlie  last-named  are  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  a Wat.  and  most  typical  of 
Siamese  architecture ; they  are  pyramidal 
pinnacles  of  solid  masonry,  of  all  sizes, 
varying  from  a few  feet  to  some  four  or  five 
hundred  in  height.  They  are  dedicated  to 
Buddha,  and  have  been  erected  by  pious 
men  desirous  of  thus  acquiring  merit  in  the 
next  world,  in  common  with  all  gifts  for 
religious  purposes,  for  i/iam  bun  (literally 
merit-making).  Some  are  supposed  to  con- 
tain relics  of  Buddha  or  other  objects  of 
religious  importance.  In  the  course  of 
centuries  the  original  form  of  prachadi 
underwent  a series  of  transformations,  which 
although  gradual,  have  resulted  in  the 
evolution  of  an  outline  markedly  different 
from  that  which  they  bore  at  first.  The 
various  stages  of  this  evolution  can  be 
traced  in  the  ruins  of  towns  belonging  to 
successive  epochs,  such  as  those  of  Sokothai, 
Nopaburi,  and  Ayuthia,  until  we  come  to 
the  modern  temples  of  Bangkok,  only 
recently  completed.  Originally  these  pra- 
chadi  were  intended  to  symbolise  universal 
creative  powers,  and  their  phallic  origin 
and  meaning  is  perfectly  and  realistically 
obvious  in  many  of  the  earlier  monuments  ; 
in  the  modern  ones,  as  already  said,  the  out- 
line is  that  of  a slender  tapering  spire. 
Their  horizontal  section  is  very  variable, 
round,  octagonal,  rectangular,  and  rect- 
angular with  bevelled  corners,  being  the 
predominant  shapes ; the  latter  form  is 
especially  characteristic  of  the  ancient  pin- 
nacles that  still  exist  in  a more  or  less 
perfect  state  of  preservation  amongst  the 
ruins  of  Ayuthia.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
older  Siamese  architecture  is  so  largely 
obtained  from  the  ruins  of  this,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Siam,  that  it  merits  a few  words 
of  description. 


Ayutliia  lies  on  the  Menam  river  in  lat. 
15°  19'  N.  and  long,  loo"’ 6'  P',,  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  north  of  Bangkok.  The  modern 
town  contains  some  50,000  inhabitants,  living 
principally  along  the  banks  of  the  Menam, 
and  of  the  smaller  creeks  which  intersect 
the  islands,  upon  which  the  principal  portion 
of  the  old  city  was  situated.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  of  wood  or  bamboo,  and  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  population  lives 
in  floating  houses  moored  near  the  banks  ot 
the  above-named  streams.  The  town  proper 
was  founded  about  the  year  1350,  on  the  site 
previously  occupied  bj’  a number  of  small 
villages  which  had  grown  up  under  the 
empire  of  Cambodia,  to  which  this  portion 
of  the  country  appears  to  have  originally 
belonged.  In  consequence  of  the  frequent 
onslaughts  of  the  Siamese  or  Thai,  who  then 
occupied  the  kingdom  of  Sokothai  on  the 
north  of  this  country,  and  of  the  Peguans, 
the  Cambodian  inhabitants  abandoned  it, 
and  it  was  occupied  by  the  Siamese,  who 
then  appear  to  have  consolidated  their  power 
throughout  the  whole  of  what  is  now 
Siam  proper,  and  to  liave  erected  their 
capital  on  this  spot.  Tradition  and  the 
extensive  ruins  still  to  be  traced  here,  com- 
bine to  show  that  Ayuthia  must  have  been  a 
large  and  extremely  flourishing  city,  as 
would  be  expected  for  the  capital  of  so  im- 
portant and  powerful  a kingdom.  Ayuthia 
remained  the  capital  of  Siam  for  over  four 
centuries  ; it  was  attacked  by  the  Burmese 
who  invaded  Siam,  and  after  a fierce  struggle 
conquered  and  completely  destroyed  in  1767. 
It  was  only  after  its  destruction  and  after 
Siam  began  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
this  disastrous  invasion,  and  reasserting  her 
power,  drove  back  the  Burmese,  that  the 
present  capital  of  Bangkok  was  founded,  so 
that  the  latter  city  is  little  more  than  a cen- 
tury old.  Of  all  tlie  once  flourishing  city  of 
Ayuthia  there  is  nothing  now  remaining 
except  a pile  of  ruins,  chiefly  of  the  religious 
monuments.  It  must  not  be  lorgotten  that 
in  these  tropical  countries,  large  cities,  in- 
cluding even  important  edifices,  are  con- 
structed chiefly  of  wood  and  bamboo, 
whilst  the  exuberant  forces  of  a profuse 
vegetation,  aided  by  great  heat  and 
a heavy  rainfall,  are  powerful  agents  of 
destruction,  which  alone  can  in  a very  few 
years  obliterate  all  traces  of  human  occu- 
pation. Many  of  these  ancient  temples,  and 
even  their  sites,  however,  are  held  in  high 
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veneration  by  the  Siamese,  so  that  their 
complete  destruction  has  been  averted. 
Moreover,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Burmese,  being  themselves  Buddhists,  would 
not  dare  to  utterly  destroy  the  sacred  edifices 
in  which  their  co-religionists  worshipped, 
and  which  they  themselves  would  most 
likely  be  bound  to  respect.  Some  of  the 
least  injured  have  been  repaired  or  main- 
tained in  a fair  state  of  preservation,  and 
close  by  them,  on  the  ancient  sacred  sites, 
new  temples  and  houses  for  the  bonzes  have 
been  erected,  although  in  too  many  cases 
they  have  been  deserted  and  abandoned  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  rapidly-growing, 
impenetrable  jungle. 

The  ruins  of  the  numerous  'Utat  are  still, 
however,  to  be  found  covering  an  area  of 
many  square  miles ; the  prackcuii,  some  of 
which  are  of  great  height,  may  often  be 
descried  at  long  distances,  their  tapering 
shafts  rising  conspicuously  above  the  dense 
mass  of  jungle  vegetation,  and  over- 
topping by  far  the  highest  • forest  trees. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  detached,  but 
sometimes  are  erected  on  a common  base, 
symmetrically  disposed,  the  highest  'in  the 
centre,  flanked  on  either  side  by  one  or  more 
lesser  ones.  They  are  entirely  built  of 
large-sized  bricks  of  admirable  quality,  the 
average  size  of  one  of  these  brick  blocks, 


being  30"  x iS'x  10",  and  are  laid  in  an 
excellent  mortar,  the  precise  composition  of, 
which  is  not  known.  Towards  the  end  of' 
last  century,  some  Siamese  nobles  attempted 
to  remove  some  of  these  bricks  to  Bangkok 
for  the  construction  of  the  walls  of  that  city, 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  task  of ; 
detaching  the  bricks  from  their  bed  of 
mortar  was  too  laborious,  and  the  attempt 
was  abandoned.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  materials  employed, 
the  forces  of  Nature,  aided  by  the  neglect  of 
man,  are  doing  their  work  of  destruction 
wth  great  rapidity ; and  it  is  hard  to  realise,  1 
when  looking  at  these  mutilated  ruins,  that 
only  a century  and  a half  ago,  all  these 
temples  were  in  perfect  preser\’ation  and 
thronged  with  lliousands  of  faithful  wor- 
shippers, who  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
vast  kingdom  of  Siam  to  prostrate  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  Buddha. 

The  prachadi,  as  consisting  of  solid 
masonry,  have  resisted  better  the  various 
forces  of  destruction  that  surround  them 
than  have  the  temples  proper,  all  of  which 
are  now  in  a state  of  complete  ruin,  no 
vestige  of  the  roofs  remaining,  and  the  walls, 
where  still  standing  at  all,  shattered  and 
broken  down,  leaving  vast  gaps  through 
which  the  mutilated  statues  of  Buddha  may 
be  seen,  exposed  to  the  same  destructive 


influences  : whilst  the  houses,  once  the 
resting-places  of  thousands  of  yellow-robed 
priests,  now  serve  at  the  utmost  for  the 
shelter  of  some  wild  beast  of  the  forest. 

Remains  of  colossal  statues  are  often  to- 
be  found,  some  in  a sitting  attitude,  others 
recumbent  at  full  length.  They  are  generally 
constructed  of  bricks,  and  were  often  covered^ 
with  plates  of  beaten  metal,  portions  of 
which  are  still  found  adhering  in  places  to- 
the  figures.  The  thickness  of  this  plating 
varied  from  that  of  a sheet  of  paper  to  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Some  statues  are- 
of  stone  ; other  statues  again  appear  to  have 
been  made  entirely  of  bronze,  in  the  casting 
of  which  metal  the  Siamese  artificers 
excelled,  as  is  proved  by  many  specimens 
of  their  skill  which  have  been  recovered.. 
Tradition  states  that  in  the  casting  of  one 
famous  statue,  said  to  have  existed  at 
Ayuthia,  2,500  lbs.  weight  of  copper, 
2,000  lbs.  of  silver,  and  400  lbs.  of  gold,  werfr 
employed.  It  appears  fairly  well  ascertained 
that  the  Siamese,  like  the  Japanese,  were 
sufficiently  skilful  metallurgists  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  adding  small 
quantities  of  the  precious  metals  to  their 
bronzes  in  order  to  produce  the  beautiful 
patina  for  which  Oriental  bronze  is  celebrated. 

It  is  said  that  many  treasures  of  great 
value  lie  buried  beneath  the  ruins  Of  the 
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temples  of  Ayuthia,  especially  under  the 
altars  ; explorations  with  a view  to  recover- 
ing these  have  often  been  made,  but  never 
systematically.  They  are  now  still  carried 
on  from  time  to  time  furtively  by  some  enter- 
prising native,  and  it  is  said  that  these 
labours  are  occasionally  rewarded  by  some 
find  of  importance ; but  as  such  work  is 
always  done  without  authorisation,  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  obtain  any  definite 
information  as  to  the  results. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  ruined 
temples  of  Ayuthia  is  Wat  Yai,  situated 
about  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Here  there  is  still  standing  a magnificent 
prachadi,  surrounded  by  a number  of  smaller 
spires  ; its  base  is  very  broad  and  its  height 
fully  400  ft.  As  in  all  these  monuments,  the 
lower  portion  consists  of  a series  of  platforms 
connected  by  flights  of  stone  steps.  The 
main  lower  platform  is  reached  by  four  such 
stairways,  the  steps  being  steep  and  uncom- 
fortable. The  platform  forms  a broad  gallery 
surrounding  the  central  pile,  which  carries  a 
second  platform,  whence  access  is  similarly 
gained  to  a third  one,  whence  a magnificent 
view  over  the  ruins  of  the  town,  set  in  a 
frame  of  dense  dark  jungle,  is  obtained. 
I' rom  this  third  platform  the  huge  central 
spire  towers  upwards  ; the  latter  is  pierced 
by  two  narrow  corridors  at  right-angles  to 
each  other,  which  thus  connect  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  platform.  In  the  centre  where 
these  corridors  intersect,  there  is  a huge 
vaulted  chamber,  which  forms  a sanctuar}'. 
Upon  a crumbling  altar  there  is  still  resting 
a colossal  figure  of  Buddha,  made  of  brick 
covered  with  cement,  the  principal  statue 
being  surrounded  by  a number  of  smaller 
ones.  In  spite  of  neglect  and  decay,  the 
majesty  of  this  colossal  monument  cannot 
fail  to  impress  the  beholder,  whilst  the  pro- 
found silence  reigning  all  around  heightens 
the  feeling  of  soleInnitJ^  Even  in  their  ruins,  ! 
the  temples  of  Ayuthia  display  an  austere  j 
magnificence  that  well  befits  the  religious 
monuments  of  a great  nation. 

In  strange  and  almost  startling  contrast 
with  the  crumbling  ruins  of  deserted  Ayuthia 
is  a spot  called  Ban  Pahin,  some  five  miles 
only  lower  down  the  river  Menam,  which 
forms  the  favourite  resort  of  the  present 
King  of  Siam.  It  consists  of  two  islands 
lying  in  the  middle  of  the  river;  on  the 
larger  one  are  situated  a royal  palace  with 
its  dependencies,  a beautifully  laid -out 
garden  with  numerous  pavilions,  towers, 
bridges,  &c.,  all  built  in  various  styles  oi 
European  _ architecture.  On  the  smaller 
island,  facing  the  palace,  a royal  ivat  has  been 
erected,  consisting  of  a small  temple  built 
in  German-Gothic  style,  all  the  numerous 
other  buildings  belonging  to  being! 

of  the  same  type  of  architecture.  This ' 
unique  wat  has  now  been  completed  for 
some  ten  years,  and  the  people  of  the 
country  are  gradually  getting  accustomed 
and  reconciled  to  so  flagrant  a violation  of 
their  religious  traditions.  Needless  to  say 
Siam  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  it  seems 
that  nothing  less  than  such  royal  prerogative 
could  have  established  so  heretical  an 
innovation ; as  it  was,  even  orthodox 
Buddhism  in  Siam  was  gravely  scandalised. 
From  the  top  of  a tower  in  the  King’s 
garden  an  excellent  view  of  the  whole  of 
Ban  Pahin  can  be  obtained,  and  there  are 
probably  very  few  places  in  the  world  where 
such  an  extraordinarily  striking  scene  is 
displayed.  On  the  north  the  sacred  spires 
and  solemn  ruins  cf  Ayuthia  uprise  towering 
above  the  dark  mass  of  jungle,  whilst  the 
huge  mountain  chains  still  farther  northward 
jorm  an  appropriate  background  to  the 
j)icture.  All  round,  on  every  side,  the  belt 
of  jungle  extends  over  the  vast  plain 
traversed  by  the  mighty  Menam  rolling 
onwards  to  the  sea,  whilst  to  the  southward 
extensive  areas  have  been  cleared  and 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  padi,  the  staple 
food  of  the  Siamese.  And  amidst  all  this 
wealth  of  tropical  vegetation,  to  which  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  a herd  of  elephants 
gives  local  colour,  the  traveller  sees  at  his 
feet  a palace  in  the  style  of  the  Italian 


Renaissance.  English  gardens,  Swiss  chalets, 
and  small  buildings  of  all  possible  rococo 
styles,  with  opposite  him  what  looks  re- 
markably like  a small  German  village,  with 
Gothic  church  and  high  bell  - tower ! 
Nowhere  else  probably  can  such  a strange 
and  fantastic  medley  be  seen. 
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A ROMAN  VILLA  AT  UARENTH, 
KENT. 

DISCOVERY  has  just  been  made 
which  is  likely  to  prove  of  con- 
siderable archaeological  interest. 
It  has  long  been  known  that 
Roman  remains  of  some  description  were 
lying  buried  in  a field  to  the  south  of 
Darenlh  Church,  Kent,  for,  on  the  testimony 
of  some  local  authority  at  the  time,  the  spot 
was  marked  years  ago  on  the  ordnance 
maps.  Nothing,  however,  was  apparent 
above  ground,  nor  did  any  inequalities  in 
the  site  warrant  the  belief  that  any  founda- 
tions existed  there.  Nevertheless,  when 
tlie  summers  were  dry,  and  attentive  exa- 
mination was  given  to  the  corn  growing  in 
the  field,  it  would  be  noticed  that  there  were 
peculiar  irregularities  in  the  crop,  and  that 


day  last  to  inspect  the  discovery,  and  were 
greatly  rewarded  by  the  examination.  A 
portion  of  the  field  300  ft.  square  was  fenced 
off,  and  within  this  a large  number  of 
excavators  were  at  work.  The  extent  of  the 
building  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  walls  had  been  traced  quite  up 
to  the  boundary,  and  their  extremities  had 
not  been  found,  while  it  was  clear  that  they 
extend  beyond  the  enclosure.  Indeed,  their 
extent  may  prove  to  be  enormous,  for  it  is 
now  an  established  fact  tiiat  the  field  in 
which  the  steam-plough  could  not  be  used  is 
not  where  the  work  is  now  going  on,  but  in 
the  adjoining  one.  The  remains  laid  bare 
lie  fairly  east  and  west,  the  walls  being  at 
right-angles  to  each  other.  To  the  north  is 
a well-defined  hypocaust,  with  the  entrance 
from  an  adjoining  chamber,  formed  by  a 
small  semi-circular  arch  with  neatly-turned 
flat  tiles,  having  smaller  ones  arranged  as  a 
label  around  it.  The  flues  spread  out  in  the 
hypocaust,  and  are  carried  by  circular  pipes 
in  the  walls  upwards  to  heat  the  chamber 
above  once  existing.  To  the  south  a large 
L-shaped  room  practically  enclosed  the 
hypocaust,  and  here  was  a detached  pier  of 
masonry.  Beyond  it  two  large  rooms  were 
apparent  by  the  floors  still  remaining,  of  red 
tesserm.  They  had  been  divided  by  a thin 
partition,  possibly  of  stud-work,  the  skirt- 
ing of  plaster  shaped  to  a quarter  round  still 
remaining  on  each  side  with  the  clearly- 
defined  tiiickness  of  the  partition  between 
them.  Elsewhere  the  skirtings  were  very 
apparent,  and  in  seveial  places  the 

walls  still  remain  to  a height  of 
more  than  a foot  with  the  plaster  still 
remaining  upon  them — indeed,  in  more  than 
one  place,  the  plastering  was  found  re- 
maining although  tlie  wall  once  behind  it 
had  been  removed  for  its  materials.  Beyond 
these  two  rooms,  still  going  west,  is  a wide 
corridor  42  ft.  7 in.  long,  from  north  to  south. 
To  the  east  of  it  is  another  hypocaust,  and 
to  the  west,  parallel  with  the  corridor,  is  a 
wide  range  of  walling  covered  with  remains 
of  small  tile  pillars  (pylx),  which  once 
supported  the  floors  of  the  rooms  above, 


these  were  in  regular  lines,  crossing  and  I affording  space  for  the  passage  of  hot 
recrossing  one  another.  A few  years  ago  | air  from  the  adjoining  hypocaust.  Still 
a steam-plough  was  set  to  work  in  the  ■ going  west,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
locality,  but  it  has  now  been  remembered  corridor,  a fine  series  of  baths  have  been 


that  some  obstacles  in  the  ground  broke  the 
instrument,  and  its  use  was  discontinued. 
Still  later,  in  clearing  out  the  sloping  bank 
of  the  river  Darenlh,  which  skirts  the  field, 
for  watercress-beds,  some  foundations  were 
met  with  in  the  water,  and  Roman  tiles  and 
mortar  were  thrown  up  with  the  excavated 
soil. 

A fortnight  ago,  Mr.  E.  A.  Clowes,  whose 
old  mansion,  bounded  by  still  more  ancient 
red-brick  walls,  is  not  far  from  Darenth 
Church,  was  tempted  to  make  a tentative 
excavation  on  the  supposed  site  of  the 
buried  remains,  in  concert  with  his  friend, 
Mr.  Marchant.  Having  obtained  leave  of 
the  tenant,  Mr.  J.  M.  Burtenshaw,  a trial 
hole  was  dug.  It  resulted  in  a portion  of  a 
Roman  pavement  of  small  cubes  of  red  brick 
being  laid  bare,  but  a small  depth  below 
the  present  ground  level.  Curiosity  being 
naturally  excited,  it  was  determined  to 
undertake  some  systematic  exploration, 
which  the  nature  of  the  field  now  lying  bare 
after  the  autumnal  harvest  very  much 
favoured.  Consultation  and  conference  with 
some  known  antiquaries  having  taken  place, 
it  was  resolved  to  invite  the  aid  and  help 
of  Mr.  George  Payne,  F.S.A.,  of  Rochester, 
who  at  once  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
superintending  the  proposed  work.  A body 
of  agricultural  workmen,  who  were  glad  of 
the  unexpected  work  in  this  dull  season  of 
the  year,  was  readily  obtained,  and  set  to 
work  in  a space  fenced  in  for  the  undertak- 
ing. The  foundations  of  massive  walls  were 
speedily  encountered,  and  the  excavators 
followed  them  from  point  to  point.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  building,  the  site 
of  which  was  thus  being  laid  bare,  was  of 
great  extent,  and  room  after  room,  baths 
and  corridors,  were  met  with  in  all  directions. 

We  accepted  a private  invitation  on  Satur- 


laid  bare.  These  are  at  different  levels, 
one  lower  than  the  other,  there  being 
a descent  to  it  by  five  cemented  steps, 
the  whole  width  of  the  apartment,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  present  depth  is  of  later 
work.  This  is  the  case  in  the  bath  to  the 
east,  where  the  original  floor  - level  is 
apparent.  But  there  is  a curious  trench  in 
this  bath,  as  if  for  the  feet  only  of  the 
bathers.  The  bath  with  the  steps  has  had  a 
flooring  of  large  flat  tiles,  of  which  a con- 
siderable portion  still  remains,  and  the 
impressions  of  those  removed  are  visible  in 
the  mortar-bed. 

The  walls  are  here  and  there  still  covered 
with  plastering,  which  preserves  its  deep  red 
colour,  and  the  rounded  skirtings  are  also 
visible.  Beyond  the  baths,  iho  excavations 
extend  within  easy  distance  of  the  boundary, 
and  at  closing  time  the  men  were  unearth- 
ing what  appeared  to  be  another  hypocaust. 

To  the  south  of  the  range  of  buildings 
thus  described,  a width  of  the  site  appears 
to  be  clear  of  buildings,  but  a thick  wall, 
built  of  two  thicknesses  and  filled  in  with 
rubble,  has  been  laid  bare  from  its  eastern 
limit.  It  extends,  apparently,  without  a 
break  for  about  90  ft.,  where  it  is  stopped 
by  the  apex  of  a semi-circular  apse.  The 
side  walls  of  the  building  of  which  it  formed 
a portion  liave  just  been  laid  bare,  but  tliey 
have  not  been  traced.  It  is  likely  that  they 
extend  beyond  the  boundary.  At  a right- 
angle,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  thick  wall  is 
another,  not  so  massive.  It  has  been 
followed  for  a length  of  about  80  ft.,  and  its 
eastern  end  found,  but  the  western  termina- 
tion has  not  yet  been  reached,  although  it 
has  been  laid  open  for  about  the  same 
length.  It  would  seem  from  present  appear- 
ances that  this  wall  is  connected  with 
another  series  of  rooms,  while  beyond  it  on 
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each  side  are  other  apartments,  now  being  j 
excavated.  1 

The  walls  are  built  of  flint  with  a very  ' 
liberal  amount  of  flat  tiles,  some  of  which 
are  of  large  size,  one  which  we  measured  : 
being  15  in.  by  ii^  in.,  and  2.V  in.  thick.  The 
mortar  is  fairly  good ; pounded  brick  has 
been  used  in  it  only  here  and  there.  A great 
quantity  01  coloured  plaster  fragments  Irom 
the  demolished  walls  has  been  met  with,  the 
colours  being  red,  white,  white  with  patterns 
of  red,  buff,  and  black.  Great  quantities  of 
broken  pottery,  mostly  of  black  ware,  have 
been  found,  but  at  present  no  very  remark- 
able fragments  have  been  met  with.  Only  a 
little  red  ware,  pseudo-Samian,  has  been 
dug  up  ; and  there  are  many  indications  that 
the  rooms  laid  bare  are  not  the  principal 
ones  of  the  establishment.  A few  coins  of 
Tetricus  and  Constantine  the  Great,  small, 
third  brass  ; many  fragments  of  window- 
glass  : a good  glass  bottle  ; a great  many 
iron  nails  of  large  size  ; tools,  spear-heads, 
oyster-shells  in  large  quantities  ; and  a few 
bone  pins,  are  the  principal  articles  that  have 
been  found  at  present,  the  most  interesting 
object  being  a piece  of  bronze  with  a pattern, 
the  compartments  of  which  are  filled  in  with 
coloured  enamel.  In  one  part  of  the  building 
there  is  a wide  drain,  formed  of  flanged 
roofing  tiles,  and  elsewhere  the  arrangement 
for  bringing  the  hot  air  from  the  hypocausts 
by  square  flue  tiles  is  very  perfect.  The 
building  has  been  roofed  with  large  flat  tiles 
of  great  thickness  and  weight,  and  the  joints 
covered  with  small  half-rounded  tiles.  The 
walls  have  been  demolished  systematically 
for  their  material,  and  all  reduced  to  a 
similar  level,  which  was  doubtless  that  of 
the  rubbish  of  the  demolition.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only  a few  of  the 
roofing  tiles  have  been  met  with,  which 
would  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  roofs 
fallen  in.  Abundant  evidences  remain  of 
the  use  of  the  hypocausts  by  the  black  ashes, 
but  there  is  no  evidence,  as  is  often  the  case, 
that  the  building  met  its  fate  through 
burning. 

The  results  of  the  excavations  thus  far 
already  enable  some  comparisons  to  be 
made  with  other  well-known  Roman  villas. 
The  fine  villa  inSpoonley  Wood,  Gloucester- 
shire, recently  described  by  Professor 
Middleton,  is  contained  in  an  area  about 
190  ft.  by  170  ft.  The  principal  portion  of 
the  Chedworth  Villa,  in  the  same  county,  is 
within  a space  1 10  ft.  by  60 ; but  there  is  a 
wing  in  addition,  and  perhaps  there  is 
another.  Th^  great  villa  at  North  Leigh, 
Oxfordshire,  is  very  nearly  the  same  size  as 
the  enclosure  set  out  at  Iiarenth,  and  no 
principal  part  seems  to  have  extended 
beyond  it.  The  Bignor  Villa  is  about  as 
large  as  the  enclosed  space.  The  Wood- 
chester  \'illa,  without  doubt  the  finest  as 
well  as  the  largest  that  has  yet  been  opened, 
has  its  principal  portion  in  less  than  the 
enclosure,  although  its  subordinate  parts  go 
out  far  beyond.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  discovery  at  Darenth  at  once  shows  that 
it  can  be  compared  with  the  largest  known 
examples,  and  that  there  is  every  proba- 
bility of  its  exceeding  them.  On  Saturday 
there  were  a good  many  visitors  within  the 
enclosure,  but  they  served  only  to  show  the 
great  size  of  the  building  laid  open. 

The  site  is  easily  found.  It  is  about  a 
mile  and  a-quarter  from  the  Farningham- 
road  Station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Lover  Railway.  A visitor  has  to  make  his 
way  to  Darenth,  where,  on  crossing  the  river, 
which  is  here  in  two  streams,  at  the  village, 
he  had  better  proceed  to  the  church.  A path 
just  to  the  west  of  it  leads  along  the  edge  of 
the  river  to  the  field  containing  the  site,  where 
the  mounds  of  earth  thrown  up  by  the  ex- 
cavators at  once  indicate  the  enclosure,  which 
is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  due  south  from 
the  church.  A fee  of  one  shilling  is  charged 
for  admission,  which  is  devoted  to  the  ex- 
cavation fund,  and  for  this  sum  the  visitor 
is  permitted  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
excavations,  every  hour  adding  to  the 
evidences  of  the  extent  of  the  remains. 
It  may  be  added  that  Darenth  Church 


shows  clearly  that  all  its  oldest  portions  have 
been  built  with  Roman  materials,  doubtless 
derived  from  the  site  now  being  excavated. 
The  nave,  from  its  height  and  its  rude  con- 
struction, in  singular  contrast  to  the  early 
Norman  chancel,  is  most  probably  of  Saxon 
date.  The  east  end  is  well  known  for  its 
curious  triplet  of  Norman  windows.  The 
south  side  and  the  south-west  tower  are  of 
late  twelfth  century  work,  in  which  old 
Roman  material  has  again  been  used.  But 
the  north-west  and  the  north-east  angles  of 
the  nave  and  the  walling  between  them  are 
all  of  Roman  brick  and  flint.  There  is  a 
rude  doorway  under  the  west  window, 
blocked,  and  an  ornamental  Norman  door- 
way, also  blocked  up,  evidently  an  insertion, 
is  visible  in  the  north  wall. 


NOTES. 

fwajruwiIIE  terrible  accident  from  the  ex- 
plosion  of  a boiler  at  the  Henry 
Small  - Arms  Company’s  works 
at  Islington  demands  a most 
searching  inquiry  into  the  construction 
of  the  boilers  at  the  factory  in  question, 
more  especially  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
safety-valves  fitted  (we  presume)  to  these 
boilers.  With  a properly  - constructed 
automatic  safety-valve  such  an  accident 
ought  to  be  impossible.  Was  the  safety- 
valve  properly  automatic  in  its  action  ? or 
was  it  one  which  could  be  interfered  with 
by  the  man  in  charge,  or  left  out  of  working- 
order  through  carelessness  or  indifference? 
In  this  case  the  unfortunate  man  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  boiler  at  the  time  has  lost 
his  life,  and  we  can  have  no  evidence  from 
him.  But  the  boiler  ought  to  have  had  a 
safety-valve  so  constructed  as  to  render  it 
safe  under  any  circumstances.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  point  will  be  fully  gone  into 
at  the  inquest.  It  is  probably  only  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  explosion  took  place  during 
the  dinner-hour  that  many  more  lives  were 
not  sacrificed.  The  tale  is  a sad  enough  one 
as  it  is. 


A SHORT  discussion  in  the  London 
County  Council  on  Tuesday  should  be 
noted.  A wall  had  to  be  built  by  the 
Works  Committee  of  the  Council  for  the 
Corporate  Charities  Committee.  The  wall 
cost  60/.,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  archi- 
tect was  at  least  17/.  too  much.  The  matter 
came  before  the  full  Council  on  the  report 
of  the  Committee  that  the  whole  amount 
should  be  paid.  The  long  and  short  of  this 
matter  appears  to  be  that  the  cost  of  labour 
was  too  great — in  other  words,  that  the 
Works  Committee  did  not  get  a fair  day’s 
work  for  a fair  day’s  wage.  So  far  again  as 
this  particular  work  goes  this  means  that  the 
ratepayers  have  paid  more  under  the  new 
system  of  the  County  Council  than  they 
would  have  done  had  the  work  been 
executed  by  a contractor.  We  have 
abstained  from  condemnation  of  the  new 
system  till  full  facts  were  before  us.  But 
here  we  have  the  architect  of  the  Council 
giving  a distinct  opinion  that  a particular 
piece  of  work  cost  one-fourth  more  than  it 
should  have  done.  If  this  is  the  case  in 
regard  to  this  piece  of  work,  it  is  probably 
the  same  in  regard  to  others,  and  if  so,  the 
ratepayers  of  London  are  being  done  out  of 
their  money  by  the  Council,  which  does  not, 
in  this  respect,  appear  to  understand  its 
business. 


The  last  number  of  ihe  American  Journal 
of  Archcrology  {mdiYVtd  j uly-September, 
but  only  just  issued)  contains  a paper  of 
special  interest  to  architects.  It  is  by  Mr. 
Rufus  Richardson,  of  the  American  School 
at  Athens,  and  deals  with  the  "Stamped 
tiles  of  the  Argive  Heraeum.”  The  stamped 
bricks  of  the  Assyrians  are  well  known,  and 
bricks  made  by  the  Romans,  and  im- 
pressed with  the  names  of  the  various 
legions  by  whom  and  for  whom  they 
were  made,  have  been  found  all  over 
Western  Europe.  Dr.  Birch,  in  his  "Ancient 


Pottery”  (p.  u6\  gave,  about  forty  years 
ago,  a list  of  similar  examples  of  Greek 
stamped  tiles.  Little  has  been  written  on 
the  matter  since.  The  excavations  of 
Olympia  and  Delos  did  not  add  much  to  the 
material,  but  at  Lycosura  a number  of  bricks 
were  found  bearing  the  stamp  i.c., 

"of  Despoina,"  and  similar  stamps  have 
come  to  light  at  the  Peiraeus  Tanagra, 
Amyclre,  Tegea,  Elateia,  Eretria,  Megalo- 
polis, and.  most  of  all,  at  Pergamos.  The 
tiles  therefore  of  the  Argive  Heraeum,  dealt 
with  by  i\lr.  Richardson,  are  by  no  means 
isolated  phenomena.  Those  recently  dis- 
covered are  all  fragmentary,  but  happily 
a tile  exists  in  tlie  Central  Museum 
found  by  Stamatakis  in  the  Heraeum 
in  1878,  which  allows  of  the  frag- 
mentary inscriptions  being  easily  put 
together  into  an  intelligible  whole.  It  runs 
as  follows  — Sokles,  the 

architect.  On  another  tile,  found  by  Dr. 
Schliemann  in  1S74  at  Chonika,  about  one 
and  a half  miles  from  the  Hermum,  the  same 
inscription  occurs,  and  below  it  Aa/toatot 
’Hpac,  "the  public  property  of  Hera.”  The 
question  arises,  what  precise  purpose  the 
tiles  served?  Mr.  Richardson  concludes 
from  an  examination  of  shape  and  make 
generally,  that  they  are  neither  roof- 
tiles  nor  closed  drain -tiles,  but  open 
gutter-tiles.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
upXtrfKrwv  is  an  interesting  question.  From 
its  use  in  various  inscriptions  it  seems 
to  have  a very  definite  sense  as  "supervising 
architect,’’  a man  holding  office  sometimes 
for  the  erection  of  a particular  building  or 
(as  at  Delos)  for  a term  during  which  he 
would  supervise  all  buildings  and  repairs. 
He  received,  it  is  curious  to  note,  usually  a 
drachma  a day  ; in  exceptional  cases  as 
much  as  two  drachmas — just  the  same,  we 
learn  from  another  inscription,  as  an  ordinary 
mason  got  for  working  at  a column,  "^’et  the 
apx'rtKTwv  was  a man  occupying  good  social 
position,  his  office  is  responsible,  and 
requiring  special  art  knowledge  and  training. 
The  officials  in  Greece  certainly  did  not  look 
for  large  remuneration  ; the  branch  of 
iTTifrarai  (overseers),  with  whom  the  archi- 
tect was  associated,  gave  their  services  free. 


SWEDEN  seems  coming  to  the  fore  in 
the  matter  of  excavations.  Dr.  Sam 
Wide,  who  is  well-known  in  the  archaeo- 
logical world  by  his  book  on  " Laconian 
Cults,”  has  spent  the  summer  exploring  the 
great  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  at  Kalauria.  It  is 
understood  that  he  has  been  successful  there, 
but  no  details  are,  at  present,  published. 
From  Kalauria  he  went  on  to  Aphidiue  in 
North  Attica,  a place  of  great  mythological 
importance.  The  Berliner  Philologische 
IVochenschri/t  (Dec.  15)  reports  that  already 
substantial  discoveries  have  been  made 
which  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
"Mycenre”  question.  Dr.  Wide  has  opened 
a tumulus  in  which  twelve  graves  have  come 
to  light  of  Mycensean  date ; a quantity  of 
vases  have  been  found  similar  to  those 
discovered  at  Thoricus,  and  more  important 
still,  a number  of  charred  skeletons— one  of 
these  is  the  skeleton  of  a man  of  colossal 
size;  his  huge  bones  have  been  transported 
to  Athens,  where  they  are  exhibited  in  the 
Museum  of  Physiography,  and  are  exciting 
much  attention.  Besides  the  skeletons  a 
gold  necklet,  gold  earrings,  armlets,  &c.. 
have  been  found.  The  Greek  Archxological 
Society  proposes  to  followup  these  tentative 
excavations  and  have  the  site  thoroughly 
explored. 


IN  the  recently-issued  volume  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission— 
namely,  vol.  iii.  of  the  Portland  manu- 
scripts, there  is  to  be  found  at  page  132,  a 
very  curious  example  of  the  iconoclastic  zeal 
of  the  Parliamentarians  during  the  Civil 
War.  Sir  Robert  Harley,  of  Brampton 
Bryan,  in  Hertfordshire,  was  a rigid  Puritan, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  destroying  what  he  and  those  of 
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his  views  regarded  as  idolatrous  things. 

We  may  give  one  or  two  e.Ktracts  from 
these  curious  papers.  The  first  is— '■  1644, 
April  19,  Receipt  for  6s.  by  Thomas  Cast- 
away from  Sir  l^bert  Harley  for  three  days’ 
work  in  planing  out  some  pictures  at  the 
Abbey, ' that  is,  at  Westminster.  Another 
is  a receipt  from  the  same  person  for  work- 
done  on  the  outside  of  the  nortli  side  of 
Westminster,  including  the  hire  of  scaffold- 
ing for  taking  down  statues  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  other  Saints.  The  various  receipts 
are  evidence  of  the  most  business-like 
destruction  of  statues,  architectural  orna- 
ment, and  stained  glass,  not  to  mention  the 
defacing  and  destroying  of  pictures  and  the 
sale  of  jewels  from  mitres  and  crosses. 


Ir  is  proposed  to  erect  a memorial  to 
Llewellyn,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  and 
a suggestion  has  been  made  that  it  should 
consist  of  a monument  in  Cwm  Hir  Abbey, 
where  as  is  believed  his  decapitated  body 
was  buried.  That  Cistercian  monastery, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was  founded  for  sixty 
monks  in  1143,  by  Cadwallon  ab  Madoc,  in 
a valley  of  Radnorshire.  Matthew  Paris 
records  that  Henry  III.  burnt  the  Abbey- 
grange  and  fined  the  abbot  300  marks  in 
vengeance  for  the  betrayal  by  a Cwm  Hir 
monk  of  the  garrison  at  Montgomery  Castle 
to  Llewellyn  the  Great.  Having  suffered 
much  during  the  warfare  carried  on  by 
Owen  Glendower,  its  fortunes  dwindled,  so 
that  it  contained  only  three  monks  at 
the  suppression,  when  it  was  valued  at 
28/.  17s.  4d.  a year.  The  monastic 

buildings  appear  to  have  never  been 
completed  ; the  ruins  are  described  in 
Caley  and  Ellis’s  “Dugdale''  as  comprising 
a structure  measuring  236  ft.  by  73  ft.,  some 
of  the  columns  and  arches  whereof  had  been 
taken  for  repairing  Llanidloes  church  in  1 542, 
and  other  portions  for  Cwm  Hir  chapel! 
They  removed  further  materials  about 
seventy  years  ago  for  building  a house  close 
by.  Lewis  (1849)  says  that  many  fragments 
of  ornamental  carving,  in  freestone,  were 
then  lying  about.  Llewellyn  (ab  lorweth) 
the  Great,  died  1240,  in  retreat  at  Aber- 
conway  Abbey,  which  he  himself  had 
founded,  and  was  buried  there.  He  had 
been  a benefactor  to  Cwm  Hir.  His  grand- 
son. Prince  Llewellyn  (ab  Griffith)  met  his 
death  near  Builth.  1282,  in  a foray  with 
Edmund  Mortimer’s  men.  They  brought 
his  head  to  London,  and  set  it  on  a pol^at 
the  Tower.  His  brother  David's  capture 
and  e.xecution  at  Shrewsbury  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
Principality. 


'^HL  “Ivy  Lodge”  estate,  Fulham-road, 
i the  sale  of  which  for  building  purposes 
we  lately  announced,  merits  passing  notice 
as  the  home  during  many  j-ears  of  Rudolph 
Ackermann,  print-seller  and  art-publisher, 
who  first  introduced  into  England,  using  it 
lor  illustrative  purposes,  Andrde’s  mecha- 
nical process  of  lithography.  The  son  of  a 
coach-builder  and  harness-maker,  and  born 
at  Stolberg,  Saxony,  on  April  20,  1764  he 
followed  his  father's  trade  at  Schneeberg 
and  at  Zend,  and  was  a pupil  in  Paris 
of  Carrossi,  coach-builder.  Migrating  to 
London,  he  found  employment  with  his 
countryman.  Facius,  conductor  of  the 
“ Journal  of  Fashion,”  as  a designer  of 
carriages  ; amongst  his  work  of  that  time 
were  state-coaches  (1790-1)  for  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin.  In  1795  he  married  an  English- 
woman, and  opened  a print-shop  at  No.  96 
Strand,  corner  of  Beaufort-biiildings.  Thence 
he  removed  to  No.  loi  {prins  the  “ Fountain  ” 
tavern,  and  now  the  Divan),  where  he  had 
revived  the  drawing-school  established  by 
William  Shipley,  who,  in  1754,  had  founded 
the  Society  of  Arts.  In  1801  Ackermann 
patented  a method  for  waterproofing  paper 
and  cloth,  and  erected  a factory  at  Chelsea  ; 
in  i8o5_  he  designed  Nelson’s  funeral 
car.  Owing  to  the  success  of  his  publish- 
ing business  he  relinquished,  in  1806,  the 


drawing-school,  which,  entered  from  Fountain 
Court,  afterwards  served  for  John  Thelwall’s 
British  lorum.  A few  years  later  he  set 
up  a lithographical  printing-press,  engaging 
several  writers  and  artists  of  repute,  for  his 
“Repository,”  1S09-28,  forty-one  volumes 
in  lour  series,  edited  by  F.  Shoberl,  and 
kindred  publications."^  In  1827  Ackermann 
returned  to  No.  96,  Strand  (standing  in  a 
detached  part  of  St.  Clement  Danes  parish), 
which  J.  B.  Papworth  designed  for  him.  He 
quitted  Ivy  Lodge— whither  he  had  removed 
from  Camberwell  — in  1S30,  for  Finchley, 
and  dying  there  on  March  30,  1834,  was 
buried  in  the  family  grave,  St.  Clement 
Danes.  As  an  instance  of  his  many-sided 
enterprise,  we  may  recall  that  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  use  gas  for  lighting,  making  it  on 
his  own  premises  in  a machine  Clegg  made 
for  him  ; nor  should  his  philanthropic  efforts 
to  relieve  his  distressed  countrymen  after 
the  wars  of  1814-5,  or  generous  dealings 
with  French  refugees  in  London,  be  un- 
mentioned. 


The  Report  made  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Thompson, 
upon  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  the  parish 
of  Barnham  Broom,  within  the  Forehoe 
Rural  Sanitary  District,  speaks  better  of  the 
condition  of  the  dwellings  than  some 
Reports  of  the  same  class,  though  their 
constructiori  seems  to  be  of  a very 
primitive  kind,  most  of  them  being  built  of 
clay,  either  clay  lump  or  clay  and  stud  ; the 
roof  surfaces  are  either  thatched  with  straw 
or  covered  with  tiles.  The  floors  of  the 
downstair  rooms  are  mostly  tiled  or  bricked. 
In  not  a few  instances  evidence  of  dampness 
was  met  with.  When  we  come  to  drainage 
and  water-supply,  however,  it  is  the  usual 
story.  The  cottages  have  neither  drainage 
nor  ash-pits,  the  slops,  ashes,  and  liouse- 
refuse  being  disposed  of  upon  the  gardens, 
or  thrown  into  holes  there.  For  excrement 
disposal,  the  privy  with  brick-lined  receptacle 
beneath  or  behind  it  is  in  general  use. 
Many  were  found  to  contain  a consider- 
able quantity  of  liquid  decomposing  filth. 
They  are  emptied  by  the  householders, 
who  dig  the  contents  into  their  gardens. 
Water  is  obtained  from  wells  sunk  into  the 
clay,  and  provided  with  windlasses  and 
buckets.  Being  only  dry-steined,  they  are 
liable  to  admit  water  from  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  soil,  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
sucli  water  was  seen  trickling  into  them. 
They  are  thus,  of  course,  exposed  to  danger 
of  pollution,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
chemical  analysis  has  recently  shown  certain 
of  them  to  be  polluted.  Thus,  all  the  three 
wells  bywhich  Pockthorpe  has  hitherto  been 
supplied,  have  been  condemned  by  the 
County  analyst  as  being  polluted  with 
sewage,  and  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Thompson's 
visit  water  was  being  sent  daily  to  this 
locality  from  another  well  a little  distance 
off.  Works  were  in  progress  with  a view  to 
remedying  the  defects  of  one  of  the  Pock- 
thorpe wells,  but  no  action  had  been  com- 
menced with  regard  to  the  other  two,  neither 
had  they  been  formally  closed. 


T N regard  to  the  claims  now  often  made  on 
J.  behalf  of  persons  unoccupied,  that  re- 
munerative work  should  be  found  for  them 
at  the  cost  of  the  nation,  the  following 
trenchant  remarks  appear  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  in  the  Tmies  of  Wednesday,  signed 
“ Urbicus,  and  headed  “ The  Independent 
Unemployed  ” : — 


“Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P.,  insists  that  there  are 


’ A list,  compiled  by  the  late  Wyatt  Papworth,  inclu 
the  following  : Microcosm  of  London,  iSoS-ii  v • W< 
minster  Abbey,  1812;  O.tford  1814;  Cambridge’  iS 
Winchester,  Eton,  Westminster,  &c.  (the  colleges),  181 
—the  text  of  these  by  Pyne  and  Combe,  the  plates 
Rowlandson,  A.  Pugin,  Nash,  and  others.  Field  t 
Walton  (English  lakes),  Pugin  and  Gendal!  (the  Seir 
Westall  and  Owen  (the  Thames),  J.  G.  von  Gerning  ( 
Rhine),  and  R.  M.  Grindlay  (India),  illustrated 
• Picturesque  Tours.”  The  “ World  in  Miniature,”  w 
73^  plates,  was  published,  in  forty-three  volumes,  1823 
r.^  Syntax”  first  appeared  as  the  “ Schooimasu 
ir^  m Ackermann's  "Poetical  Magazine"  1809- 
Pofeet-mc-Not,"  begun  in  1825,  was  continued 
Schoberl  until  1847. 


over  a million  unemployed  in  the  country.  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie’s  own  constituents  decline  to  accept  relief 
works  at  less  than  trade  union  rates.  Relief  works 
.are  almost  entirely  unnecessary  or  unproductive 
works.  The  union  rate  of  wages  for  unskilled  labour 
IS  6^d.  per  hour  of  48  hours  per  week,  so  that  during 
the  three  winter  months,  say  13  weeks,  each  labourer 
would  expect  to  earn  (?)  i(3/.  183.,  which,  multiplied 
by  1,000,000,  would  amount  to  16,900,000/.  But 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  says  his  million  are  skilled  work- 
men ; therefore  gW.  per  hour,  over  the  same  period 
would  mean  24.700,000/.  Lord  Rosebery  is  ‘ con- 
sidering' the  matter." 


rHE  collection  of  drawings  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Wirabush,  now  on  view  at  the  Fine 
Art  Society  s Gallery,  illustrating  scenes 
around  the  Public  Schools  of  ’Winchester 
Harrow,  Eton,  Rugby,  Haileybury,  and 
Marlborough,  is  well  worth  attention  both 
on  artistic  and  on  other  grounds.  Many 
persons  will,  no  doubt,  be  interested  in 
these  views  of  places  connected  with  the 
schools  where  they  have  been  or  where  their 
sons  now  are  ; and  Mr.  Wimbush's  drawings 
have  the  merit  of  combining  topographical 
care  with  artistic  effect  and  treatment.  He 
knows  how  to  represent  architecture  in  water- 
colour, and  architects  will  find  his  drawings 
worth  looking  at.  At  the  same  gallery  are 
some  drawings  by  Mr.  Percy  Robertson  of 
the  Wey  Valley  and  Charterhouse  School. 
These  have  less  of  architectural  interest, 
being  chiefly  concerned  with  landscape  effect. 


A may  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 

\ V the  series  of  illustrations  of  the 
Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales,  which 
has  appeared  in  this  journal,  is  now  re- 
published in  a folio  volume  (see  advertise- 
ment in  the  present  issue).  The  volume  is 
necessarily  a somewhat  costly  one,  and  the 
issue  is  limited  in  number  accordingly,  but 
there  may  be  a good  many  owners  of  private 
libraries  or  managers  of  public  ones  who 
may  be  glad  to  possess  a complete  volume 
of  these  illustrations  in  book  form.  As  to 
the  views  of  the  Cathedrals,  the  method  of 
execution,  and  the  points  of  view  selected, 
there  will  no  doubt  be  differences  of  opinion, 
as  there  are  differences  of  taste ; but  as  to 
the  plans  at  least  we  can  speak  with  con- 
fidence. No  such  series  ot  plans  of  the 
Cathedrals  of  this  country,  whether  as 
regards  largeness  of  scale  or  accuracy  ot 
detail,  has  ever  before  been  published. 


+ 


THE  RO’iTAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 

The  London  Building  Act^  1S94. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  was  held  on  Mondav  last  at  o 
Conduit-street,  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  M.A.  (Pre- 
sident) in  the  chair. 

Mr.  \V  H.  White  (Secretary)  announced  the 
decease  of  Mr.  H.  A.  K.  Cribble  (Associate), 
architect  'of  the  Brompton  Oratory,  and  of  Mr 
W.  G.  Coward  (Fellow),  of  Sydney,  New  South 
\\  ales. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  narres 
of  those  gentlemen  who  had  passed  the  recent 
examination  qualifying  for  candidature  as  Asso- 
ciates : — 


Geoffrey  Prater  Armstrong,  Parrock,  Mount  Nod- 
road,  Streatham;  Harold  Bailey.  Newark;  Luke 
Barlow,  Manchester;  Charle.s  Edward  Bateman. 
Birmingham  ; .Sydney  Benjamin  Beale,  3,  Princes- 
street,  Westminster,  S.W.  ; Frederick  Bligh  Bond 
Bristol;  John  Borrowman,  jun,,  Hambledon.  near 
^larry  Ebenezer  Budden  (Sydney, 
S.W.  ; John  Laurie 
Carnell,  Thorpe  Hamlet.  Norwich  ; Henry  Ascough 
Chapman,  42,  Florence-road,  Stroud  Green  N ■ 
Harold  Edmund  Church,  15,  Upper  Bedford-place! 
Russell-square,  W.C.  ; John  Pain  Clark  40. 
Barons  Court-road,  West  Kensington;  Frank 
Berndge  Cooper,  88,  New  Walk,  Leicester  ; George 
V.  Coster,  Bournemouth  ; Percy  Paovich  Cotton. 
33.  Agate-road,  the  Grove,  Hammersmith  ; William 
Edward  Vernon  Crompton,  Moot  Hall  Chambers, 
Wallgate,  Wigan  ; Ernest  Outram  Cummins.  i 
Nevern  Mansions,  Nevern-square.  S.W,  ; John 
Cadwallader  Dewhurst,  Belfast  ; Archibald 
Campbell  Dickie,  32,  Gibson  - square,  Islington 
N.  : Samuel  Stevens  Doltridge,  Tregarthen 
Burnt  Ash  Hill,  Lee,  S.E.  ; Frank  Brook- 
house  Dunkerley,  Hurst  Dale,  Bowden, 
Cheshire  ; Frederick  Ernest  Pearce  Edwards 
Liverpool;  Hyla  Edward  Elkins,  35,  Cantlowesl 
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road,  Camden-square,  N.W.  : Charles  Septimus 
Erringion,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ; Alfred  Whitelock 
I'ield,  Croydon ; Herbert  Phillips  Fletcher,  29,  New 
Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  E.C.  : William  Adam 
Forsyth,  51,  Goldhursl  Terrace  West,  South 
Hampstead,  N.W.  ; William  Edgar  Gauld.  Aber- 
deen; George  Gunn,  Ayr,  N.B.  ; William  Hawke, 
Woodbury  Cottage,  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey ; 
Wilberforce  Ernest  Hazell,  15.  Russell  - square, 
W.C.  : .Mexander  Robert  Hennell,  Oakwood, 
Mavow-road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.  ; Frederick  Brice 
Hobbs,  Tower  Lea,  Waterloo,  near  Liverpool : 
Robert  William  Horn.  Glasgow  ; George  Hubbard, 
23,  Finsbury-circus,  E.C.  ; George  Gilbert  Irvine, 
27,  Emperor's-gate,  S.W.  ; Walter  Robert  Jaggard, 
51.  Westboume  Park-road,  Bayswater,  \V.  ; John 
James  Joass,  118,  Mallinson-road,  Wandsworth  Com- 
mon, S.W.  ; Vivian  Herbert  King,  13,  Elaton-road, 
N.W.  ; Henry  Ernest  Kirby,  St.  James's  Palace. 
S.\\'.  ; Herbert  Alfred  Legg,  Christ’s  Hospital,  E.C.: 
George  Augustus  Bligh  Livesay,  Boscombe,  Bourne- 
mouth : Ale.xander  Paul  Macalister,  Cambridge ; 
Arthur  Ernest  McKewan,  Handsworth,  Birming- 
ham; Alfred  Henry  Mills,  Sale,  near  Manchester; 
Hertert  Jeffrey  Palmer.  New  Malden.  Surrey;  Allan 
John  Pinn.  Exeter;  Thomas  Aloysiiis  Pole  (Bris- 
bane, C'ueensland),  2,  Great  Coram-street,  Russell- 
square,  W.C.;  Francis  John  Potter.  Gardner  House. 
Hampstead  ; Henry  Ingle  Poller,  Beechcroft,  Guild- 
ford; John  Henry  Price,  Liverpool  ; Harry  Wilson 
Pye,  5,  Corona-road,  Lee,  S.E,;  Thomas  Duncan 
kbind,  9,  Manor-terrace,  Highbury,  N.;  George 
Oakley  Scorer,  Abercorn  Lodge,  Upper  Hamilton- 
terrace.  N.W. ; George  Patrick  Sheridan  (Dublin), 
39.  Guilford-street,  Russell-square,  W C.  ; Charles 
Henry  Smith,  Old  Charlton,  Kent ; Joseph  Spain, 
Sunderland;  Harry  Tom  Boden  Spencer,  "The 
Laurels,"  Bloomfield-road,  Highgate,  N. ; James 
Greenwood  Stephenson.  21.  Hamilton  Gardens, 
St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.;  .\rnold  Seaward  Tayler, 
151.  Brixton-road,  S.W.;  Hubert  William  Walker, 
44,  Derwent  Grove,  East  Dulwich,  S.E. ; Thomas 
Harry  Weston,  Bristol:  Henry  James  Wise,  79, 
Mansfield-road,  Gospel  Oak,  N.W. 

The  following  were  the  names  of  those  who  had 
passed  the  Preliminary  Examination  : — 

Charles  Thomas  Adshead,  Stockport ; Thomas 
Wilson  Aldwinckle,  " Saratoga,"  Dacres-road, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E.:  Henry  Lennox  Anderson,  6, 
Stratton-sireet,  Piccadilly,  W. ; Percy  John  Atkins, 
Coventry;  Ormrod  Maxwell  Ayrton,  Chester;  John 
Cecil  Baines,  Leicester : James  Baird.  Prestwick, 
Ayrshire;  Thomas  James  Bee,  Elast  Finchley,  N. ; 
Alexander  Godolphin  Bond,  Bristol  ; Andrew 
Francis  Stew.irl  Bryden,  Glasgow ; John  George 
Neiison  Clift,  " Lansdowne,"  Thurleigh  - road, 
Balham,  S.W.  ; Denis  Conroy,  Dublin  ; John 
Thomas  Coulson,  Scarborough  ; Cecil  Wesley ; 
Councell,  2X.  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.W.;  ' 
Alexander  Cowie,  Aberdeen  ; Arthur  Stanley  Cox, 
Sonning,  near  Reading.  Berks. ; John  Ramsay  Cox, 
Cheltenham ; Charles  Ford  Dawson,  Gueen's-road, 
Barking  ; Basil  Charlton  Deacon,  Rock  Ferry, 
Cheshire:  Wilfrid  Thor  Deacon,  Rock  Ferry 
Cheshire;  Walter  Ernest  Dobson,  Gothic 

House,  Chislelt  - road,  West  Hampstead, 

N.W.  : George  Dykes,  Calhcart,  Glasgow  ; 
Robert  Edwin  Eddison,  70,  Kirkdale,  Sydenham, 
S.E.  : Henry  Alexander  Radclyffe  Ellis,  Solly  Oak, 
Birmingham;  Jacques  Levy  Emblmg,  Reading; 
Harold  Falkner,  Farnham,  Surrey  : Horace  Cowley 
Neeham  Farquharson,  28,  Leyland-road.  I,.ee.  S E. : 
E'rank  Leonard  Hodgson  Fleming,  2,  Mecklen burgh- 
street,  W.C.  ; Harry  Wharton  Ford.  49,  E'ellows- 
road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W.  ; James  Harold 
France,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester  ; Alexander 
Meinnes  Gardner,  Partick,  Glasgow  ; John  Gardner, 
Ashton-on- Ribble,  Preston.  Lancashire  ; John  Frank 
Johnson  Goodacre,  Southfields,  Leicester ; Henry 
Percy  Gordon,  " Inglewood."  21,  Highbury- 
quadrant,  N.;  George  Bruce  Go.sling,  B.A.,  Oxon., 
34,  Lennox-gardens,  S W.  ; Harry  Beauchamp 
Guest,  Handsworth,  Birmingham  ; Eldwin  Lawrence 
Hall,  Woking.  Surrey;  Kenneth  John  Sidney  Harris, 
Great  Yarmouth  ; Frederick  Harrison,  West  Hartle- 
pool : Percival  William  Hawkins,  Bromley.  Kent ; 
Leonard  Dewsnap  Hemsoll,  Broomhill.  Sheffield  ; 
William  Stanley  Hern,  Bristol;  M'illiam  Higen- 
boltam,  Cheetham,  Manchester;  Gearge  William 
Holmes.  Norwich  : John  Bradley  Holmes,  79, 
Warrington-crescent,  Maida  Vale,  W.  ; Philip 
Thomas  Ilopwood,  25.  Weighton-rtad,  South 
Penge  Park,  Anerley,  .S.E.  ; Alexander  Mitchell  , 
Husbands.  209,  Oxford-street,  W.  ; George  Hutton, 
Tiverton,  Devon  ; Alan  Treverton  Jones,  Tregleaih,  ' 
Xewpo't.  Mon;  George  Ernest  Kendall,  Humber- | 
stone,  near  Leicester  ; 1'.  rcy  Crosbie  Kidner,  Tiver-  , 
ten.  Devon  ; Frank  Moore  Kirby.  Greenhilhe,  • 
Kent;  Edwin  Cecil  Lawrence,  Leicester;  Henry! 
Gharles  Lea.  6,  Swinton-street,  Gray's-inn-road,  ! 
W.C.  ; I..ewis  Lewis.  Maindee,  Newport,  Mon.  ; 
Edward  Maples  Linton.  Chester;  Arthur  Herbert  : 
Locock,  26.  Courtfield  - gardens,  S.W,  ; Alex-, 
ander  George  Robertson  Mackenzie.  Aberdeen  ; ' 
Charles  Digby  Marriott,  Knapbill,  Woking  ; , 
James  Mather,  Glasgow ; Horace  Moger,  Bath  ; 
Harold  Henry  Mottram,  Reddish,  near  Man- 
chester; Stuart  Mill  Mould,  Gosforth,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne ; Thomas  Henry  Murray,  Con- 
sett.  CO.  Durham;  Robert  Valentine  Notley. 
Anlaby  Ixjdge,  Upper  Clapton,  N.E,  ; E'elix  Oliveri 
iGlbraliar],  54,  Gloucester-crescent,  Regent’s  Park,  j 


N.W.  : Reginald  Wynn  Owen.  Menai  Bridge, 

. Anglesey  ; John  Henry  Arthur  Phillips,  Kew 
i Gardens ; Charles  Henry  Biddulph  Pinchard, 
I Mannamead,  Plymouth  ; John  Henry  Lowe 
Pratt,  Cheadle  Hulme,  Stockport,  near  Man- 
chester; Francis  Evan  Price,  Clifton,  Bristol; 
Louis  Edward  Pryke,  Brighton  ; Eldgar  John 
Pullar,  96.  Tulse  Hill,  S.W.  ; Norman  Phelps 
Richards,  Putney,  S.W.  ; Albert  Bryan  Ricketts, 

I Clifton,  Bristol ; Charles  Riddey,  Wellingborough  ; 
j Cyril  Alfred  Ridsdale,  Kew  Gardens ; Arthur 
Leonard  Roberts.  Syston,  Leicestershire ; Edward 
1 Henry  Rouse.  43,  Hawksley-road,  Stoke  Newington, 

I N.  ; Edward  Rowlandson,  174.  Haverstock  Hill, 

1 Hampstead,  N.W.  ; Alan  Wilfrid  Ruddle,  Peter- 
borough ; Robert  Edward  Scatchard,  Boston  Spa, 

: Yorks.  : Horace  Albert  Smale.  21,  Rumsey-road, 

I Brixton,  S.W.  ; Reginald  Henry  Spalding,  8, 
i Ellerdale-road,  Hampstead.  N.W.  ; Samuel  Cooper 
I Stephens,  Aston,  Birmingham ; Eldwin  Stanley 
I .Sturdee,  19,  Highbury-place,  Highbury,  N.  ; 
1 Albert  Sweeney.  Manningfiam,  Bradford ; Andrew 
Kerr  Tasker,  Preston,  North  Shields  ; Sydney 
Joseph  Talchell,  15,  Abbey-gardens,  St.  John's 
Wood,  N.W. ; Edwin  J.  Tench,  Norwich:  William 
Hubert  Archibald  Terrill,  Swansea  : Ernest  George 
Theakslon,  Winlon  Villa.  4,  Hilldrop-road,  Camden- 
road.  N. ; Christopher  Boswood  Thomas,  Swansea, 
S.  Wales : Charles  Clayton  Thompson,  Horsley 
Vicarage,  near  Derby;  Philip  John  Turner,  Ipswich; 
Arthur  Halcrow  Versiage,  Godaiming  ; James 
Frederick  Walker,  Banbury  ; Frank  Ward,  Brad- 
ford ; Percy  John  Warman,  1,  Alwyne-road,  N.  ; 
Horace  Paul  Willoughby,  21,  Parliament  - street, 
Westminster,  S.W.;  Lionel  Braithwaite  Winder, 
Bramhall,  near  Stockport,  Cheshire  ; Edward 
Charles  Wood,  Maidstone  ; Frederick  Charles 
Young,  Maidenhead. 

These  gentlemen  had  been  registered  as  Pro- 
bationers. 

The  President  further  announced  that  the 
Ashpitel  Prize  had  been  awarded  by  the  Council 
to  Mr.  W.  E.  V.  Crompton,  of  Wigan,  Pro- 
bationer in  1S91,  and  Student  in  1S92. 

I Professor  Banister  Fletcher  then  read  a paper 
on  “ The  London  Building  Act,  1S94.” 

Professor  Fletcher’s  paper  was  a short  one, 

I intended  mainly  to  introduce  the  subject,  and 
he  proposed  to  deal  only  with  those  parts  of  the 
Act  which  were  of  general  interest.  Referring  to 
definitions,  and  to  the  absence  of  any  definition 
of  a “building”  in  the  Act,  he  asked  : Was 
it  fair  of  the  legal  profession  to  shirk 
definitions,  and  thus  leave  laymen  to  fight 
over  the  “expressions”  in  Courts  of  law? 
The  statement  that  the  Act  was  to  secure  the 
sound  construction  of  buildings  ignored  the  past 
■ Acts.  It  would  have  been  more  truthful  to  have 
put  the  word  “further”  or  the  words  “more 
'completely”  before  “secure.”  lie  deprecated 
^ the  power  the  Council  had  taken  to  vary  the  rules. 

I He  would  advise  the  Council  to  get  rid  of  this 
I power  as  much  as  possible  by  registering  all 
variations  that  were  demanded  and  granted,  and 
then  from  this  information  formulating  fixed  rules 
and  regulations  which  should  apply  to  all. 
Section  9,  Sub-section  4,  would  prevent  the 
formation  in  the  future  of  circular  or  crescent 
roadways  communicating  at  each  end  with  the 
same  street.  There  had  been  much  litigation  on 
1 this  question.  With  regard  to  projections,  the 
! limitation  of  the  projection  to  2 ft.  6 in.  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  cornices  in  Classic  anti 
I Renaissance  architecture.  The  restriction  had 
' now  become  law,  and  the  only  way  that 
a greater  projection  could  be  obtained  was 
‘ by  setting  back  the  front  walls,  or  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  the  County  Council. 

• The  area  permitted  as  to  the  cubic  contents  of 
warehouses  was  extended  from  2 16,000  to  250,000. 

; With  regard  to  roofs,  more  latitude  was  given  in 
I the  use  of  combustible  materials  by  the  relaxation 
[ of  the  provisions  in  the  expiring  Act.  Under  the 
I new  Act  cornices  and  barge  boards  of  wood  were 
i permitted.  Other  points  in  regard  to  roofs  were 
' touched  upon.  The  Act  recognised  for  the  first 
time  a separation  of  buildings  by  other  means 
than  party  walls.  It  permitted  the  separation  by 
a party  structure,  which  might  be  a party  wall, 
or  a partition,  floor,  or  other  structure,  separating 
vertically  or  horizontally  buildings,  &c.  The 
provisions  with  regard  to  separate  sets  of  chambers 
were  made  more  stringent  by  making  the  area 
commence  at  2,500  square  feet  instead  of  3, 6cx) ; 
but  the  stringency  of  the  Act  was  lessened  with 
regard  to  their  being  considered  separate  buildings. 
The  provisions  as  to  chimneys  and  flues  were 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  expiring  Act,  but 
there  was  a concession  as  to  chimneys  built  on  a 
bressummer  : the  same  rule  as  to  building  a wall 
thereon  applied.  The  back  of  chimney  openings 
could  now  be  4^-  in.  in  walls  other  than  party-walls. 
The  new  Act  required  the  top  six  courses  of  the 
stack  or  shaft  to  be  built  in  cement.  This  was  i 
most  useful  requirement  in  maintaining  the 


stability  of  the  chimney  shaft.  The  new  Act 
relieved  the  Council  of  the  labour  of  fixing  the 
thickness  and  tapering  of  tall  chimney  shafts. 
These  were  set  forth  in  the  Act.  The  height  of 
the  chimney  shaft  was  limited  by  the  width  or 
circumference  of  the  base.  The  provision  with 
regard  to  “ hollow  walls  ” was  likely  to  prevent 
their  being  built,  because  the  wall  on  one  side  of 
the  hollow  space  must  be  of  the  full  thickness 
prescribed  by  the  Act  for  ordinary  walls.  An 
important  alteration  was  that  under  the  new  Act 
there  was  apparently  no  limitation  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  openings  and  recesses  on  the  ground-jloor 
story.  This  was  a most  important  concession, 
and  removed  a great  difficulty  as  to  shop  premises. 
This  Act  set  out  the  structural  method  of  arching 
recesses  which  were  deeper  than  5 in.  The 
arching  was  to  be  by  not  less  than  two  rings  in 
brickwork  the  full  depth  of  the  recess  in  party- 
walls,  and  thus  defined  the  method  more  clearly 
than  the  expiring  Act,  which  only  said  “arched 
over.”  A relaxation  of  the  present  rule  as  to 
sheds  he  considered  of  much  advantage  to  small 
traders.  The  Act  gave  increased  height  to 
dwelling-rooms.  Instead  of  7 ft.  the  height 
must  now  be  S ft.  6 in.  As  to  the  height 
of  rooms  in  roofs,  i ft.  was  added, 
making  it  S ft.  instead  of  7 ft.  He 
thought  it  wise  that  the  regulations  as  regards 
the  lighting  and  ventilation  of  underground 
rooms  were  to  be  continued.  The  novel  pro- 
visions as  to  the  sizes  of  windows  to  rooms 
probably  were  not  wanted  ; it  was  so  usual  to 
build  these  rooms  with  sufficient  window  space. 
Of  course  it  would  enable  the  District  Surveyor 
to  prevent  the  building  of  rooms  with  insufficient 
lighting — a power  he  did  not  now  possess.  The 
next  very  important  alteration  was  the  yard  space, 
and  a novel  feature  was  the  introduction  of  the 
diagonal  line,  limiting  the  height  of  buildings 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  back  yard.  The 
objection  to  the  angle  proposed,  or  to  any  angle, 
was  that  it  must  of  necessity  make  a 
building  worse  internally : it  was  impossible 
to  get  square  rooms  while  building  up  to  a 
diagonal  line  ; any  angle  should  therefore 
cease  when  it  touched  the  Inck  wall. 
Section  45  said  that  where  there  were  courts 
within  a building,  the  ventilation  should  be  made 
and  maintained  by  means  of  a communication 
between  the  lower  end  of  the  court  and  the  outer 
air.  It  was,  he  believed,  the  intention  to  have 
required  that  a tunnel  should  bs  made,  which 
would  be  very  objectionable.  Probably  it  would 
be  desirable  to  consider  to-night  what  this  com- 
munication should  be.  Section  13,  by  making  a 
difference  between  houses  inhabited  by  the  work- 
ing-class— there  was  no  definition  explaining  this 
term — and  others,  might  result  in  much  injustice. 


Professor  Roger  Smith,  in  opening  the  dis- 
cussion, said  it  would  perhaos  be  more  useful  to 
say  one  or  two  words  with  regard  to  the  general 
character  of  the  Act  than  to  attempt  to  enter 
into  mere  details.  He  thought  the  members 
would  find  that  the  general  character  of  the  Act 
was  that  there  was  not  a large  amount  of 
radical  change,  but  a very  large  amount  of  altera- 
tion in  minutiae  and  in  adjustment.  A very  great 
deal  more  detail  in  a great  many  cases  was  pro- 
vided for,  a great  many  more  possibilities  were 
foreseen,  and  he  was  disposed  to  think  that, 
though  in  some  cases  no  doubt  it  would  be 
troublesome,  in  a very  large  number  of  cases 
difficulties  would  be  found  to  have  been  cleared 
away.  There  were  some  points  in  connexion 
with  which  almost  every  gentleman  engaged  in 
building  in  London  had  found  himself  in  a 
difficulty.  He  would  only  mention  two  of  them, 
as  showing  the  way  in  which  a good  many  of 
these  difficulties  had  been  cleared  away.  One 
was  the  question  of  openings  in  the  front  wall  of 
a house  or  building.  Where  the  shop  wall  had 
been  very  large,  and  the  building  above  it  or 
below  it  had  not  been  great,  the  difficulty  had 
often  been  extreme  of  getting  a proper  balance 
between  the  total  openings  and  the  tola!  of  the 
brickwork  ; and  where  a District  Surveyor  had 
felt  that  his  conscience  required  him  to  enforce 
the  letter  of  the  law,  such  expedients  as  had 
been  alluded  to  of  piling  up  a useless  parapet 
for  the  .sake  of  having  a more  or  less 

opaque  wall  had  been  resorted  to  constantly. 
In  other  cases,  where  a man  had  felt  that 

he  might  shut  his  eyes  to  an  infringement 

of  the  letter  of  the  law,  this  provision 

had  been  more  or  less  disregarded.  Now  by 
establishing  that  balance  only  above  the  ground 
story  the  County  Council  had  relieved  the  District 
Surveyors  of  a considerable  amount  of  anxiety, 
and  considering  how  large  an  amount  of  space 
could  now  with  perfect  safely  be  allotted  to  that» 
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as  they  had  steel  girders  and  iron  con.slruction  of 
all  kinds,  this  was  a most  admirable  change. 
The  other  point,  which  was  exactly  in  the  same 
kind  of  position,  was  recognising  that  walls 
might  stand  upon  iron  girders.  They  had  stood 
upon  iron  girders  for  many  years  past,  and 
especially  in  the  City  of  London  it  had  been 
impossible  to  do  anything  else.  For  example, 
the  difTiciilty  of  light  and  air  where  the  buildings 
had  to  be  shaved  off  so  that  each  story  was  set 
back  behind  the  other  there  had  been  no  help  for 
it.  It  was  very  doubtful  whether  that  had  been 
legal,  but  it  had  been  done.  Now  it  was  made 
legal,  and  it  w-as  one  of  the  things  which  could 
be  done  with  perfect  safety.  Professor  Banister 
Fletcher  had  not  alluded  to  all  the  points 
which  showed  a desire  to  relax  some  of  the 
Hiflicullies  in  the  way  of  picturesque  building. 
The  Act  contained  a provision  that  under  certain 
restrictions  oriel  windows  and  projeciing  turrets 
might  be  carried  out  springing  from  corbels  at  a 
considerable  height.  These  things  had  from 
time  to  time  been  done,  but  only  by  special 
permission  of  the  Board  of  Works  or  of 
the  County  Council ; and  that  it  should 
be  recognised  that  those,  were  very  reasonable 
features  which  might  now  be  introduced  at  the 
discretion  of  the  architect  waq  he  thought,  a 
boon.  Some  of  the  restrictions  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  wood  were  in  the  same  way  removed,  and 
barge-boards  were  now  included  among  the 
excepted  things  which  might  be  of  timber, 
although  they  were  outside  the  house.  Again, 
in  the  case  of  detached  and  semi-detached  build- 
ings, the  old  restriction  that  a building  which  had 
to  enjoy  light  and  might  have  a wooden  cornice, 
but  must  be  a certain  distance  away  from  adjoin- 
ing land  and  thoroughfares,  was  done  away  with. 
There  was  another  relaxation,  which  he  confesseil 
he  was  sorry  to  see,  but  he  had  no  doubt  it  would 
give  a great  deal  of  pleasure  to  a certain  number 
of  his  friends,  and  that  was  that  sash-frames  and 
door-frames  might  now  be  flush  with  the  outer 
face  of  the  brickwork.  He  imagined  that,  prac- 
tically, reveals  would  be  reveals  for  the  next 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  but  in  those  cases  where 
architectural  propriety  made  it  pleasanter  that  the 
sash-frame  should  come  to  the  outer  face  more  in 
accordance  with  the  picturesque  style  in  vogue  ic 
would  nowstraln  nobodv’scoiiscience  toallowitto 
be  so.  lie  did  not  think  Professor  Banister  Fletcher 
had  said  anything  about  the  tribunal.  He  had 
said  something  about  the  appeals  to  the  Council, 
and  he  (the  speaker)  was  very  glad  to  hear  it 
suggested  that  the  treatment  of  those  appeals 
should  be  recorded  systematically,  so  that  by 
degrees  they  might,  perhaps,  to  a certain  extent 
answer  themselves.  Formerly,  under  the  old 
Act,  the  principal  dimensions  of  factory  chimneys 
had  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Works  or 
by  the  Council,  and  fora  long  time  drawings  were 
.submitted,  which  were  approved  or  not  approved. 
By-and-by,  a series  of  principles  was  established, 
in  accordance  with  which  these  drawings  were 
judged,  and  now  those  principles  had  formed 
themselves  into  a code  of  rules,  and  if  the  same 
course  could  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  many 
points  where  an  option  was  left  which  the  County 
Council  had  from  time  to  time  to  exercise,  it 
would  be  uF  great  advantage,  and  probably  the 
same  would  be  systematically  done  by  the 
tribunal.  In  conclusion,  he  bore  testimony  to 
the  great  courtesy  with  which  everyone  who 
came  into  contact  with  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee  was  treated,  and  to  the  great  attention 
paid  to  any  suggestions  made. 

Mr.  H.  II.  Collins  said  he  had  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  Professor  Banister 
Fletcher’s  elucidation  of  the  Act.  lie  (Mr. 
Collin.s)  had  beard  it  said,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
it  was  true,  that  District  Surveyors  were  those 
who  best  knew  how  to  avoid  the  Act.  In  past 
limes  they  had  done  so,  but  he  thought  now  they 
had  been  well  met  by  the  County  Council.  He 
had  in  his  possession  a list  of  the  various  emenda- 
tions, alterations,  and  additions  which  had  been 
made  to  the  Act.  Many  of  these  had  been  put 
in  almost  in  the  words  in  which  the  District  Sur- 
veyors’ Association  suggested  ; and  he  thought 
that  not  only  as  architects,  but  also  as  District 
Surveyors,  they  would  do  Iheir  best  to  lo)aIly 
carry  out  the  provisions  which  the  Act  laid  down. 
He  agreed  with  Professor  Banister  Fletcher  that 
It  was  somewhat  regretable  that  the  angle  was 
adopted,  because  he  thought  it  would  be  produc- 
tive of  bad  building.  Instead  of  having  brick  walls 
resting  upon  proper  foundations,  he  believed 
they  would  have  a variety  of  attempts  at  jerry- 
building,  and  that  these  walls  would  be  constructed 
of  mortar,  slates,  tiles.  See.,  instead  of  good,  honest 
brickwork.  He  observed  that  Dr.  Longslaff  was 
present,  and  perhaps  he  would  give  some  aufhori-. 


talive  reply  to  a great  many  questions  which  would 
no  doubt  be  put  to  him.  For  instance,  he  wished 
to  ask  what  provision  had  been  made  with  regard 
to  horizontal  floors  ; how  were  they  to  unite 
those  in  building  ? Where  they  had  a building 
of  250,000  cubic  ft.  they  must  be  of  iron,  he  look 
it,  but  where  they  had  a building  of  2,500  sujDer- 
ficial  they  could  be  made  of  wood  ; and  he 
wanted  to  know  how  it  was  proposed  to  unite 
buildings  where  they  were  separated  by  means  of 
a fire-resisting  structure.  He  saw  nothing  in  the 
Act  to  say  how  that  was  done,  and  he  thought 
that  would  be  a difficulty  which  the  District 
Surveyors  would  find  it  hard  to  overcome.  Then 
there  was  nothing  mentioned  with  regard  to  the 
size  of  flues  ; they  might  be  made  of  any  size. 
Although  he  had  no  doubt,  as  Professor  Roger 
Smith  had  shown,  they  would  not  easily  depart 
from  their  9T4.  still  there  was  no  reason  why, 
under  the  Act,  they  should  not  be  made  any  size 
which  any  gentlemen  chose  to  make  them.  With 
regard  to  hollow  walls,  he  thought  they  might 
take  it  that,  so  far  as  London  was  concerned,  that 
part  of  the  Act  would  be  an  absolutely  dead 
letter.  It  was  not  at  all  likely  on  the  score 
of  expense  that  that  would  be  very  largely 
encroached  upon  in  London.  Shop-fronts  were 
among  the  things  that  the  District  Surveyors 
particularly  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
of  the  County  Council  to,  and  they  at  once  and 
liberally  recognised  it.  As  Professor  Banister 
Fletcher  pointed  out,  that  was  the  absurdity  of 
having  sometimes,  as  in  his  own  district,  a wall 
10  ft.  in  height  sunk  absolutely  in  the  ground  for 
no  earthly  purpose,  except  to  comply  with  the 
Act.  That  would  be  all  done  away  with,  a more 
sensible  system  having  been  devised,  and  for 
that  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  particularly 
thankful.  He  also  wished  to  know  the  meaning  \ 
of  a habitable  room  in  a basement.  Did  that 
mean  that  a kitchen,  a scullery,  or  a pantry,  was  ; 
a habitable  room?  There  was  no  definition  of  I 
what  the  word  “ habitable  room  ” meant,  and  he 
confessed  that  he  scarcely  apprehended  what  the 
Act  meant  in  that  respect.  Then  there  was  no  ' 
definition  of  the  term  “working  class.”  The 
time  had  come  when  it  was  very  difficult  for  any- 
one to  say  what  the  working  class  was.  He, 
thought  that  a true  definition  would  be  men  like 
ourselves,  and  it  wmi'd  refer  to  houses  for  our  own 
occupation.  He  had  prepared  a diagram  with  I 
reference  to  interior  courts,  a clause  which  he  ' 
thought  the  County  Council  rather  prided  itself; 
on,  and  which  puzzled  him  very  much.  He ! 
pointed  out  what  he  considered  a mistake  in 
Section  45  ; he  thought  its  meaning  was  the 
height  of  such  court  from  the  eaves  or  top  of  the 
parapet.  He  wished  to  point  out  that  for  the  first 
time  the  length  of  the  court  was  called  the  wirlih 
of  the  court.  That  was  the  very  objection  which  1 
he  understood  Dr.  Longstaff  said  they  were 
anxious  to  avoid.  They  need  only  put  the  window 
at  the  end  of  the  court,  and  then  they  might 
make  it  any  width  they  liked.  Where  it  was 
open  at  the  end  they  niurt  not  have  habitable , 
rooms.  With  regard  to  stables,  the  Act  did  not  I 
seem  to  take  any  note  of  the  fact  that  it  very 
often  happened  that  the  level  of  the  mews  was 
considerably  below  the  level  of  the  pavement. 
They  were  told  that  they  were  to  take  their  hori- 
zontal line  from  the  level  of  the  pavement.  He 
wished  to  know  what  was  the  real  meaning  of' 
the  Act  as  it  was  expressed.  With  regard  to 
basements,  if  a basement  were  lighted  from  the, 
area  in  the  front,  say  of  10  ft.,  why  was  it  neces- 
sary that  they  must  have  this  area  as  the  Act 
provided?  Ic  said  every  habitable  room,  but  he 
did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  that.  Sup- 
posing a building  had  an  area  in  the  front,  which 
was  a very  usual  thing,  mustlhey  also  have  an  area 
at  the  back,  which  might  be  used  as  a wine-cellar  ? 

Mr.  John  Slater  said  that  as  a few  years  ago 
he  read  a paper  before  the  Institute  on  building 
legislation,  in  which  he  very  strongly  advocated 
the  codification  of  the  existing  Builuing  Acts  and 
the  preparation  of  a new  one,  perhaps  he  might 
be  allowed  a few  words  on  this  occasion.  On  the 
whole,  he  thought  the  County  Council  were  to  be 
very  heartily  congratulated  upon  the  manner  in 
which  they  met  the  objections  which  were  raised 
in  that  room  and  in  other  places  to  the  Act  as 
first  drawn.  The  Act  as  it  existed  now  was  a 
very  different  thing  indeed  from  what  it  would 
have  been  if  the  first  crude  suggestions  had  been 
attempted  to  be  carried.  It  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  touch  upon 
the  various  points  of  the  Act  which  one  had 
noticed  in  going  through  it,  but  there  was  one 
remark  which  Professor  Banister  Fletcher  had 
made  with  which  he  must  most  heartily  and 
cordially  disagree.  He  said  that  the  Bill 
bristsled  with  permissions  to  avoid  every  clause 


of  it,  and  lliat  he  would  emphatically  advise 
the  Council  to  get  rid  of  this  power  as  much 
as  possible.  It  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Slater)  that 
in  dealing  with  an  Act  which  affected  a city 
whicli  had  been  covered  with  buildings  for  many 
years  the  permissive  clauses  were  the  salvation  of 
the  Act.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  draw  any 
hard  and  fast  line  for  dealing  with  buildings  in 
existing  streets.  If  they  were  dealing  with 
utterly  new  areas  or  roads,  they  might  lay  down 
what  conditions  they  liked,  but  if  they  attempted 
to  do  away  with  permissive  clauses  in  any  Act 
they  would  either  have  to  be  exceedingly  lenient, 
or  they  would  inflict  considerable  hardship  in 
many  cases.  He  rejoiced,  therefore,  to  find  that 
in  a very  large  number  of  cases  the  County 
Council  had  allowed  reference  to  them 
with  regard  to  matters  which,  in  strictness, 
would  not  be  allowable,  but  in  individual 
cases,  if,  as  he  presumed,  they  would 
be  properly  represented  to  the  Council, 
the  Council  might  give  permission  to  avoitl 
or  evade  certain  clauses  of  the  Act.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  in  this  respect  the  Act  was  an 
immense  improvement,  and  he  would  not  have 
the  Council  depart  from  their  right  t..  exercise 
their  judgment  as  to  individual  cases  on  any 
account  whatever.  With  regard  to  what  Professor 
Banister  Fletcher  had  said  as  to  the  laying  out  of 
streets,  he  had  not  carefully  looked  at  the  Clause 
in  question,  but  he  could  hardly  believe  that  there 
I was  anything  in  the  Act  that  would  prevent  such 
ja  desirable  state  of  things,  if  they  were  laying 
out  an  estate,  as  building  a crescent,  forming  a 
very  desirable  open  space  with  houses  round  it. 
It  could  not  possibly  be  imagined  that  the  Council 
would  object  to  that.  It  was  desirable  that  there 
should  be  open  crescents  and  open  spaces  of 
this  kind.  In  animadverting  upon  the  Bill 
before  it  became  an  Act  he  complained  rather 
that  nothing  had  been  done  with  regard  to  open 
spaces,  and  certainly  his  pleasure,  in  getting  this 
new  Act,  would  be  considerably  diminished  if  he 
thought  that  there  was  no  possioility  of  doing  any- 
thing of  ihesott  to  which  he  alluded.  With  regard 
to  the  inclination  of  roofs  of  buildings,  he  thought 
it  would  afford  the  District  Surveyors  a great 
many  very  happy  moments,  because  the  fact  was 
that  the  evasions  of  the  existing  Building  Act,  as 
far  as  his  judgment  and  experience  went,  had 
been  far  mote  numetour  with  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion of  the  inclination  of  roofs  than  in  any  other 
way.  He  thought  it  important  that  the  inclina- 
tion of  roofs  was  to  a certain  extent  limited.  Mr. 
Collins  had  started  an  objection  with  reference  to 
the  fact  that  nothing  was  said  as  to  communica- 
tion ill  horizontal  fireproof  floors.  He  (Mr. 
Slater)  imagined  it  was  exceedingly  undesirable 
to  have  more  points  of  communication  than  was 
necessary,  and  he  did  not  think  the  Council  at  all 
contemplated  that  there  would  be  a number  of 
openings  made  in  horizontal  floors,  so  that  he 
did  not  think  that  question  was  likely  to  arise. 
Nothing  was  said  by  Professor  Banister  Fletcher 
with  reference  to  the  tribunal  to  decide  cases.  That, 
he  considered,  was  a very  great  advance,  but  he 
did  not  think  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  wa.s 
the  best  that  might  be  arranged.  He  would  far 
' rather  have  a tribunal  consisting  of  a barrister  and 
an  architect,  than  one  consisting  of  three  archi- 
tects. This  was  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  which  preceded  the  1855  Building  Act, 
and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  some 
such  regulation  as  that  would  have  been  a 
very  desirable  one  to  have  started  again.  In 
conclusion,  he  could  only  express  his  gratifica- 
tion at  the  result  of  the  enormous  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  County  Council  and  others  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Act,  and  he  only  hoped  that  the 
general  result  would  be,  that  they  would  have 
a more  sanitary,  more  artistic,  and  more  beautiful 
London  in  the  future  than  they  could  have  had 
under  the  old  Act. 

Dr.  Longstaff  (Chairman  of  the  Building 
Act  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council) 
said  his  feelings  on  rising  to  speak  that 
night  were  somewhat  different  to  what  they 
were  when  he  last  addressed  the  members  of 
the  Institute  some  months  ago.  Then  one  felt 
that  one  was  in  the  enemy’s  country,  and  in  a 
very  small  minority,  but  that  night  Professor 
Banister  Fletcher  bad  so  much  blessed  the  County 
Council,  and,  through  the  County  Council, 
blessed  him,  that  he  felt  ijuite  in  a difficulty  as  to 
what  to  say.  Professor  Banister  Fletcher  thought 
it  was  a great  mistake  that  the  County  Council 
had  so  many  powers  to  permit  things,  and  he 
knew  that  was  a view  strongly  held  by  Professor 
Roger  Smith,  who  was  kind  enough  not  to  allude 
to  his  objection  to  the  Act  in  that  respect.  This, 
however,  was  one  of  those  matters  of  very 
great  difficulty  indeed,  where  the  arguments 
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were  almost  equal  on  each  side.  He  knew  it  might 
be  alleged  that  they  should  settle  what  the  law 
was  to  be,  and  that  they  should  write  it  down 
so  that  everybody  might  know  what  the  law  was. 
He  knew  also  that  it  was  said  that  if  they  had  power 
to  grant  concessions  that  power  might  be  used 
improperly,  and  that  they  opened  a possible  door 
for  corruption  and  undue  influence  of  various 
kinds.  He  hoped,  however,  that  that  difficulty 
might  not  arise  ; it  had  not  arisen  during  the  last 
six  years.  He  quite  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Slater 
had  said,  that  in  London,  more  particularly,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  this  power  of  granting 
concessions.  Not  only  did  new  buildings  differ 
in  their  position  in  relation  to  one  another,  not 
only  were  all  sorts  of  vested  interests  and 
associations  to  be  considered,  but  they  had  to 
consider  the  immensely  different  purposes  to 
which  buildings  were  used  in  London.  There 
were  buildings  which  were  dwelling-houses  pure 
and  simple,  but  dwelling-houses  differed  in  size, 
from  the  very  smallest  to  the  very  largest,  and 
they  could  not  be  dealt  with  upon  one 
principle.  \Vhen  they  came  to  public  build- 
ings the  diversity  was  still  greater.  Then  there 
were  an  immense  number  of  the  intermediate 
class  of  buildings,  shops,  and  offices,  and  every- 
one had  from  lime  to  time  to  be  considered  upon 
its  merits.  At  the  same  time  he  so  far  agreed 
with  those  gentlemen  who  objected  to  this  matter 
that  he  hoped  that  as  a rule  the  law  as  it  was 
written  would  be  the  law  that  would  be  carried 
out  and  enforced.  He  thought  that  if  this  power 
of  granting  compensation  were  indulged  in  too 
liberally  and  too  freely  many  difficulties  would 
arise.  There  would  be  sure  to  be  more  or  less 
injustice,  however  fairly  the  Council  might 
endeavour  to  carry  it  out,  and  there  would  in  any 
case  be  inevitable  delay  in  getting  permissions. 
The  Home  Office  wrote  a very  strong  memoran- 
dum, which  was  finally  laid  especially  before 
Lord  Cross  in  the  Committee  of  the  Lords,  in 
which  very  great  objection  was  made  to  one  of 
the  heads  in  the  Act  on  by-laws,  which  gave 
power  to  the  Council  to  relax  any  by-law.  The 
Home  Secretary  said  that  it  was  the  essence 
of  a by-law  that  it  should  say  what 
was  to  be  done,  and  that  it  should  be 
equal  in  its  operation  on  all.  fie  (Dr. 
Lqngstaff)  told  Lord  Cross  that,  speaking 
with  some  little  experience  in  the  matter,  he 
would  not  personally  undertake  to  frame  any  by- 
laws at  all  for  London  if  he  were  not  allowed  the 
power  of  relaxation.  He  had  been  told  by  his 
friends  in  the  provinces  that  there,  where  they 
had  model  by-laws  under  the  model  system,  and 
where  they  had  not  the  power  of  relaxation,  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  injustice  arose.  There  were 
cases  where  a municipality  did  not  wish  to  en- 
force such  a by-law,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
was  here  reminded  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  points  of  drafting.  It  was  when  he  had 
to  draft  a resolution  to  be  sent  to  Professor  Roger 
Smith  to  tell  him  how  he  w.-is  to  ^al  with  a 
retort-house  in  Wandsworth,  which  exceeded  the 
cubical  capacity.  The  Building  Act  Committee 
thought  it  was  perhaps  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  It  might  be  necessary  to  take  proceed- 
ings  to  enforce  the  law.  They  could  not 
deliberately  say  to  Professor  Smith  that  he  was 
not  to  do  his  duty  ; they  had  no  power  to 
^nction  anything  beyond  a definite  extent.  A 
deputation  of  gas-makers  came  to  his  (Dr. 
Lon^tafTs)  house  and  explained  the  facts  to  him. 
Ihe  Council's  superintendent  architect,  engineer, 
and  chief  fireman  all  went  into  the  question,  and 
they  all  reported  that  the  larger  a retort-house 
was  the  more  safe  it  was  with  respect  to  fires. 
Although  all  the  experts  were  in  favour  of  the 
retort-house  being  large,  the  Law  said  it  must  be 
of  a certain  size.  He  did  not  think  Professor 
Banister  fletcher  was  quite  fair  to  him  (Dr. 
^ngstaff)  in  reference  to  the  cornice  clause. 
Mr.  btalham  showed  that  the  Act  as  originally 
drawn  prohibited  a cornice  projecting  more  than 
2 ft.  6 in.  from  the  face  of  the  wall.  In  conse- 
quence  entirely  of  a drawing  published  in  the 
u u n so  as  to  read 

shall  not  extend  more  than  2 ft.  6 in.,”  and 
then  striking  out  “ beyond  the  face  of  the  wall,” 
and  adding  “over  the  public  way.”  That  made 
an  enormous  difference,  because  by  setting 
back  the  building  a little  bit  they  could  get 
as  big  a cornice  as  ever  they  liked.*  Pie 


* The  answer  to  this  may  be  given  in  the  followincr 
Stathams  book  “The  Changes  in 
London  Buildmg_  Law.  ' pages  83,  84;— “It  micht 

cornice)  “ to  that  projection 
for  the  paltry  narrow  street,  contemplated  in  the  Act  • but 


thought  the  members  would  see  that  there  were 
questions  of  danger  in  this  matter,  and  more- 
over these  cornices  would  considerably  detract 
from  the  light  of  the  houses  opposite  ; therefore 
it  was  a very  fair  thing  to  restrict  them.  The 
angle  of  75  deg.  for  ro<jfs  had  its  origin  exactly 
as  ^ Mr.  Slater  said.  There  was  a case  in 
which  strong  pressure  was  brought  on  the  Com- 
mittee to  allow  a mews  of  only  20  ft.  in  width — 
and  they  generally  insisted  on  mews  being  of 
greater  width  than  that — and  at  last  it  was  agreed 
that  they  might  have  their  mews  20  ft.  in  width 
provided  the  building  did  not  exceed  20  ft.  in 
height.  The  County  Council  thought  they  had 
got  it,  but  the  other  parties  had  them.  They  set 
back  their  wall  something  like  6 in.,  and  went 
up  two  stories  higher.  They  had  a 20-ft.  mews 
and  a four-storied  house  ; and  that,  he  thought, 
was  a very  culpable  thing.  The  question  of  the 
diagonal  line  was  too  big  a matter  to  go  into, 
and  he  thought  they  must  agree  to  differ  in  that 
respect.  His  strong  impression,  however,  was, 
having  seen  the  operation  of  the  45  deg. 
angle  in  the  City  of  Liverpool,  that  there 
would  be  very  few  buildings  constructed 
up  to  the  very  extreme.  They  would  find  that  the 
angle  of  63  V was  such  a liberal  angle  that  the 
mere  conditions  of  convenience  and  ordinary 
access  of  light  would  make  it  operate  compara- 
tively seldom  ; the  angle  that  building  would  be 
contained  in  would  generally  be  something 
between  45  deg.  and  60  deg. ; probably  50  deg. 
or  55  deg.  would  be  the  common  one.  As  to  how 
a court  was  to  be  ventilated,  he  must  refer  Professor 
Banister  Fletcher  to  theCbairmanoftheCommittee 
of  the  I louse  of  Commons^  who  put  the  words  in. 
What  he  meant  by  them  lie  (Dr.  Longstaff)  did 
not  know.  Several  gentlemen  had  tried  to  pick 
holes  in  the  Bill.  There  were  two  great 

ambiguities  which  had  occurred  to  him,  and  he 
was  happy  that  none  of  the  Members  had  found 
out  what  they  were  ; he  would  not  tell  them.  It 
had  been  complained  that  there  was  no  definition 
of  the  working-class.  To  begin  with,  there  were 
a great  many  Acts  of  Parliament  which  dealt 
with  the  working-class,  but  only  one  had  ever 
defined  them,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he 
believed  that  no  practical  difficulty  had 
ever  arisen  on  the  subject.  If  they  asked 
him  what  the  definition  was,  he  would  say 
that  there  was  a very  clear  definition,  and  one 
which,  if  not  absolutely  true,  would  very  soon  be 
true— a definition  which  he  thought  would  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  Mr.  Collins  was  not  included 
in  the  working-class  — and  that  was  that  the 
working-class  were  the  people  who  never  worked 
more  than  eight  hours  a day.  People  were  divided 
into  the  working-class  and  those  who  did  not 
work,  and  that  was  another  definition.  As 
regarded  the  question  of  contracts,  in  Clause  212 
there  were  two  distinct  points.  There  was  the 
commencement  of  the  building  and  the  signing  of 
the  contract  for  building.  The  commencement 
of  a building,  of  course,  meant  commencing  to 
build  the  building,  and  the  interpretation  that  the 
Council  had  put  upon  that  was  the  carrying-out 
of  any  work  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  District 
Surveyor  to  supervise.  If  there  was  anything 
for  the  Surveyor  to  survey  then  the  building 
had  begun.  That  seemed  a pretty  safe  way 
of  defining  it.  Therefore  the  mere  digging  of 
a hole  could  not  be  the  commencing  of  the  building. 
As  regarded  the  contract,  the  Council  had  advised 
— and  if  it  was  not  already  generally  known,  it 
would  be  known  soon — in  a circularwhich  had  been 
in  print  several  days,  that  there  was  a difference 
between  a building  contract  and  a building  agree- 
ment, and  they  did  not  interpret,  so  far  as  they 
were  at  present  advised,  what  was  known  as  a 
building  agreement,  as  a contract  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act.  What  Professor  Roger 
Smith  had  said  as  to  how  the  Factory  Chimney 
Clause  came  into  the  Act  was  quite  true,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  when  a sufficient  space  of  lime 
had  elapsed,  they  would  gradually  have  got  their 
principle  of  options  into  several  other  clauses. 
The  Professor  complained  that  the  Act  was  not  a 
small  one.  He  was  sure  he  had  not  so  much 
reason  to  complain  of  it  as  he  (Dr.  Longstaff) 
had.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
was  not  only  the  Act  of  1S55,  but  it  was  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Acts  of  1862, 
1S78,  and  1882,  all  rolled  into  one.  It 
w^  not  quite  fair  to  compare  this  with  the 
original  Act.  It  was  a Consolidation  Act  con- 
solidating a great  many  other  Acts,  and  that  of 
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itself  was  a very  great  convenience  indeed.  He 
was  afraid  he  was  not  sufficiently  a technical  expert 
to  quite  understand  what  Mr.  Collins  meant  by  a 
party  structure,  but  if  a building  were  separated 
horizontally  by  party  structures — amongst  other 
things  iron  and  concrete  floors — and  if  Mr. 
Collins  made  an  opening  through  those  floors  he 
should  say  that  they  would  cease  to  be  separated  by 
party  structures,  and  therefore  they  would  not  be 
party  structures.  He  was  afraid  he  did  not  know 
anything  practically  about  the  size  of  flues.  lie 
thought  that  gentlemen  of  their  profession  ought 
to  have  views  of  their  own  on  this  matter.  The 
circular  letter  to  which  he  had  alluded  would 
also  help  Mr.  Collins  in  his  difficulty  as  to 
whether  a scullery  or  a pantry  was  a habitable 
room  ; he  would  find  out  that  they  were  not 
habitable  rooms.  Mr.  Collins  raised  the  question 
of  a habitable  room  in  a basement  being  venti- 
lated from  the  front.  He  (Dr.  LongstafO  did  not 
think  there  was  so  much  in  this  difficulty  as  at 
first  appeared,  because  it  was  quite  exceptional 
for  a house  with  a basement  to  be  so  shallow  as 
not  to  have  rooms  in  the  front  and  at  the  back, 
and  if  these  rooms  were  inhabited  he  would  there 
find  that  a habitable  room  was  ruled  as  inhabited, 
and  he  thought  he  would  see  that  whatever 
ventilation  they  might  give  to  the  habitable  rooms 
in  front  of  the  building,  that  would  not  provide 
for  the  proper  ventilatii  n of  the  habitable  rooms 
at  the  rear  of  the  building.  But  his  definition 
and  that  of  Mr.  Collins  seemed  to  disagree, 
because  he  seemed  to  consider  that  the  wine- 
cellar  was  a habitable  room.  He  (Dr.  Longstaff) 
was  a teetotaler,  and  perhaps  that  altered  the  case. 
Mr.  Collins  had  shown  that  the  District  Surveyor 
was  the  gentleman  that  they  should  employ 
if  they  wanted  to  get  through  the  Building  Act. 
That,  of  course,  everybody  knew  before. 
Although  it  was  quite  true  that  Mr.  Collins  had 
made  his  area  very  narrow  on  the  diagram,  he 
(Dr.  Longstaff)  did  not  think  he  would  build  it 
very  narrow.  Mr.  Collins  seemed  to  think  it  was 
an  objection  to  make  the  area  300  ft.  long,  but 
if  this  area  were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
light  and  air,  surely  it  would  admit  much  more 
light  and  air  than  if  it  were  lO  ft.  long.  As  to 
the  diagram  wiiich  showed  the  difference  between 
the  street  in  the  front  and  the  mews  at  the  rear, 
he  thought  Mr.  Collins  knew  that  that  clause 
was  drafted  by  the  joint  efforts  of  Mr.  Eustace 
Balfour  and  Mr.  Carbe,  Fellows  of  the  In- 
stitute. He  (Dr.  Longstaff)  believed  these 
gentlemen  understood  that  clause,  and  Mr.  Collins 
had  better  ask  them  for  an  explanation  of  it. 
As  regarded  the  question  of  crescents,  he  thought 
there  again  there  was  a slight  confusion.  The 
Act  did  not  read  “every  street  shall  communicate 
at  both  ends.”  It  said  “no  street  shall  be  made 
until  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Council,”  and 
the  Council  might  object  to  that  street  upon 
certain  grounds,  one  of  those  ground.s  being  that 
it  did  not  communicate  at  each  end,  and  there- 
fore they  had  perfect  power  left  to  themselves 
without  relaxing  any  rule  at  all. 

Mr.  C.  Stanley  Peach  thought  the  discussion  had 
taught  the  members  at  least  one  thing,  and  that 
was  that  there  were  certain  points  of  difference 
which  might  arise  in  connexion  with  the  Act.  He 
hoped  that  a record  of  some  kind  should  be  kept, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  of  the  various 
cases  that  arose — something  that  members  could 
refer  to  easily.  As  to  the  question  of  the  centre 
of  the  roads,  he  had  a case  which  might  come 
on  under  the  new  Act  in  which  that  question  was 
involved.  It  had  reference  to  a street  which  was 
formed  after  July  22,  1S7S,  and  before  August  22, 
1890.  Its  centre,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had  never 
been  defined.  Perhaps  Dr.  Longstaff  could 
enlighten  them  on  the  matter? 

Dr.  Longstaff  said  he  was  afraid  he  could  not 
answer  this  question,  because  the  words  about 
Tuly,  1S78,  were  introduced  by  some  of  their 
opponents,  and  they  were  assented  to — he  thought 
very  unwisely — by  them.  The  whole  clause  had 
therefore  become  ambiguous.  He  saw  no  reason 
why  they  should  ha%’e  been  inserted,  but  they 
seemed  to  have  been  thought  necessary  because 
they  were  in  the  previous  Act. 

Mr.  C,  Fowler,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Bill  as  originally  drafted  was 
quite  impracticable.  It  was  still  an  Act  which 
he  thought  would  tax  the  efforts  and  abilities  of 
those  who  had  to  carry  it  out  very  considerably, 
but  it  was  certainly  very  much  belter  than  it  was 
originally.  If  he  had  been  asked  to  define  the 
difference  between  this  Act  and  the  old  Act,  he 
would  have  said  that  the  latter  was  an  Act 
drafted  by  practical  men,  and  that  the  former 
was  an  Act  drafted  by  very  able  men  who  had 
many  good  ideas,  but  not  structural  ideas.  He 
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referred  to  the  increased  cost  which  would  result 
by  adopting  a good  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  and  stated  that  the  additional  height 
given  to  rooms  appeared  to  him  objectionable  on 
that  ground.  lie  thought  most  practical  men 
would  say  that  8 ft.  was  an  abundant  height  for 
any  ordinary  rooms. 

_Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  seconded  the  motion,  and 
said  it  was  not  his  business  to  defend  the  Act,  and 
he  did  not  know  that  it  was  his  business  to 
explain  it.  It  was  his  business  to  assist  in  the 
administration  of  it.  There  were  two  or  three 
things  which  had  not  been  alluded  to.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  previous  Acts  to  give  the 
definition  of  a building,  but  nobody  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  it.  They  tried  to  give  a defini- 
tion in  the  new  Act,  but  it  was  struck  out.  As 
to  the  power  of  the  Council  in  certain  cases  to 
increase  the  cubic  contents  of  warehouse  buildings 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintending 
architect  and  the  chief  officer  of  the  Fire  Brigade, 
it.  was  no  us^  bringing  to  the  Council  cases  where 
they  wanted  to  stuff  a building  with  inflammable 
materials  and  where  they  found  it  convenient  to 
have  it  as  large  as  they  liked.  That  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Act.  It  was  only  in  an 
exceedingly  rare  class  of  cases  where  they 
could  not  carry  on  their  business  in  a smaller 
building  that  there  was  the  least  chance  of 
the  superintending  architect  and  the  chief  officer 
yielding  to  any  kind  of  argument.  No  speaker, 
however  much  he  might  have  abused  the 
idea  of  the  diagonal  line,  had  ventured  to  suggest 
anything  else.  What  Professor  Banister  Fletcher 
had  shown  in  his  diagram  was  not  a new  notion. 
He  supposed  they  had  all  built  houses  with 
backs  like  that,  and  when  they  found  it  con- 
venient they  would  do  it  again.  As  to  the 
constitution  of  the  tribunal,  he  was  really  the 
person  who  suggested  the  nomination  to  be  made 
by  the  Institute  and  by  the  Institution  of  Surveyors. 
He  was  strongly  impressed  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  an  accomplished  architect,  but  a man  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  surveying,  who  was  able 
to  deal  with  those  matters  which  would  come 
before  the  tribunal.  Everything  that  that  tribunal 
did  would  be  registered. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  heartily  accorded. 

Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  in  reply,  said 
that  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place  had 
certainly  ju-stified  his  feeble  remarks.  They  had 
been  dealing  very  much  with  the  diagonal,  but 
he  could  assure  the  County  Council  that  they 
would  not  only  act  on  the  square,  but  do  their 
utmost  to  make  the  Act  a workable  Act. 

The  President  announced  that  a business- 
meeting would  be  held  on  January  7,  for  the 
award  of  studentships  and  prizes,  and  that  the 
prize-drawings  would  be  on  view  from  the  4th 
to  14th  January  next. 


IRON-WORK,  BOURGES  CATHEDRAL. 

Tins  is  a portion  of  the  front  of  the  choir- 
screen  at  Bourges,  apparently  a comparatively 
modern  production  in  thirteenth-century  style, 
designed  to  harmonise  with  the  architectural 
surroundings.  It  is  from  a full-sized  drawing  by 
MV.  Harry  Budden,  who  obtained  recently  the 
Sydney  Architectural  Association  Travelling 
Studentship. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 

At  a meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on 
the  I2ih  inst.,  in  the  Royal  Institution,  Edin- 
burgh, Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson,  President,  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  S.  Henbest  Capper  read  a paper 
on  “The  Monks  and  their  Abbeys  in  Olden 
Days.”  At  the  outset,  Mr.  Capper  spoke  of  the 
difference  between  the  monastic  life  of  the  East, 
with  its  rigid  asceticism,  and  that  of  the  West, 
where  the  monks  lived  together  for  a common 
end.  When  the  Benedictines  fell  away  from  the 
strict  observance  of  their  early  rule,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Capper  how  a reformation 
towards  more  primitive  austerity  was  begun  at 
Citeaux  by  Robert  of  Champagne,  and  was  con- 
tinued and  spread  by  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
who  was  characterised  by  the  lecturer  as  the 
greatest  figure  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
Cistercian  Order,  to  which  St.  Bernard  belonged, 
also  became  popular  all  over  Europe,  and  was 
especially  so  in  this  country,  possibly,  the  lecturer 
suggested,  on  account  of  the  more  prosaic 
character  of  its  ritual  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  Benedictines.  By  the  aid  of  the  limelight  a 
large  number  of  typical  examples  of  Benedictine 
and  Cistercian  abbeys  and  churches  were  thrown 
upon  the  screen,  and  their  points  of  difference 
explained.  In  the  Cistercian  monastery  the  lay 


brother  played  an  important  part,  and  how  his 
appearance  there  modified  the  architectural  con- 
ditions of  the  abbey  buildings  was  also  illustrated 
and  explained.  Views  were  likewise  shown  of 
cloisters,  kitchens,  refectories,  &c.,  and  of  the 
internal  furnishings  of  the  churches  and  cloistral 
buildings.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hippolyte 
Blanc,  a vote  of  thanks  was  cordially  given  to 
the  lecturer. 

Architectural  Section  of  the  Glasgow 
Philosophical  Society.  — At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  architectural  section  of  the  Philo- 


sophical Society  of  Glasgow,  held  in  the  rooms, 
207,  Bjth-street,  on  the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  T.  L. 
Watson  che  President,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Alex.  N. 
Paterson  read  a paper  on  “Some  Principles  of 
Decoration.”  At  the  outset  he  dealt  generally 
with  decorative  art,  so  far  as  related  to  the  decora- 
tion of  buildings  by  marble,  mosaic,  painting,  and 
sculpture  in  wood  and  stone,  pointing  out  in  con- 
nexion with  these  the  use  of  form  and  colour,  and 
the  judicious  blending  of  the  latter.  He  illus- 
trated his  argument  by  reference  to  historical 
examples  of  the  various  branches  of  decorative 
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art,  and  stated  that  a comparison  of  past  and 
modern  methods  brought  out  the  poverty  of  the 
latter.  This  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
art  instincts  of  the  people  had  for  generations 
been  misled  by  the  insistence  of  the  pictorial 
as  opposed  to  the  decorative  side  of  art,  and 
the  result  of  that  misdirection  was  that  our 
picture  galleries  were  crowded  to  the  cornice, 
while  the  pictures  themselves  reiterated  with  a 
hundredfold  force  that  art  meant  pictures.  By 
the  formation  of  Art  and  Craft  Societies,  and 
the  further  instruction  in  decoration  in  Schools  of 
Art,  much  had  been  done  to  rectify  this  stale  of 
affairs.  Glasgow,  he  said,  had  reason  to  be  proud 
of  its  group  of  painters  and  artists,  who,  by  their 
talents,  were  making  for  themselves  and  for  the 
city  a worthier  name  throughout  the  world.  In 
the  wider  art  of  decoration  they  were  still  far 
behind.  A scheme  was  now  taking  shape  in 
Gla^ow,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Leiper,  for  ^ 
the  decoration  of  the  banqueting  hall  of  the 
Municipal  Buildings.  There  could  be  little  doubt ' 
that  the  Corporation  and  the  architect  in  charge 
would  carry  out  this  scheme  in  the  largest  spirit,  ' 
and  so  give  local  artists  an  opportunity  of 
executing  a work  of  permanent  interest  on  a 
large  scale.  This  opportunity  they  were  thoroughly 
able  to  take  advantage  of,  if  only  they  were  loyal 
and  acted  in  concert  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  decorator-in-chief,  setting  themselves  to  learn 
the  traditions  and  canons  of  mural  painting,  and 
the  essential  difl'erence  between  it  and  pictorial 
art.  At  the  close  a vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Paterson  for  his  paper. 


3llustrattons. 

“THE  NATIVITY”— DESIGN  FOR 
MURAL  PAINTING. 

HIS  is  a design  for  part  of  a painted  frieze 
to  come  just  above  the  nave  arcade  of  a 
church,  and  is  mainly  to  be  executed  in 
pale  colours,  amongst  which  tones  of  yellow  and 
red  predominate.  The  angels  have  white  under- 
.garments,  their  wings  being  bluish,  greenish, 
reddish,  and  white.  The  little  angels’  wings  are 
a lakey  red,  and  relieve  against  a pale  yellow 
robe  of  the  angel  behind  ; the  other  angels’  robes 
are  a greenish  blue,  pinkish  salmon,  and  yellowish 
salmon.  The  angels  and  the  Divine  Child  are 
surrounded  by  a yellowish  haze.  The  Virgin  is 
robed  in  the  traditional  colours,  and  St.  Joseph 
in  raisin  purple  and  low-toned  yellow.  The 
manger  runs  across  the  design  within  the  hollow 
of  the  cave.  The  border  is  a pale  bluish  and 
green  design  upon  a yellowish  ground  much  the 
colour  of  gold. 

The  scheme  of  coloration  being  mainly  com- 
posed of  oppositions  of  yellows  and  reds  to  pale 
blues  and  greens,  it  is  a marvel  that  the  reproduc- 
tion should  be  so  successful,  the  only  serious 
defect  being  in  the  angels’  faces,  the  modelling  of 
which  is  exaggerated  by  the  warm  tones  photo- 
graphing dark,  and  the  expression  lost  in  con- 
sequence. This  is,  of  course,  an  inherent  weak- 
ness in  the  conditions  of  photography,  and  cannot 
, be  helped.  F.  Hamilton  Jackson. 


COLLEGE-STREET,  GLOUCESTER. 

The  new  buildings  here  illustrated  have  been 
lately  erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  old  approach 
leading  from  the  Westgate-street  of  the  city, 
past  the  site  of  King  Edward’s  Gateway,  to  the 
College  Green. 

Until  very  recently,  this  street  was  only  9 ft. 
wide  in  the  narrowest  part,  including  the  foot- 
paths, with  but  little  increase  of  its  width 
throughout  its  entire  length.  It  was  dangerously 
narrow,  and  impassable  for  two  vehicles  at  the 
same  time. 

Excepting  some  small  remains  on  the  west  side 
of  the  street,  the  whole  of  the  old  Gateway  has 
long  since  disappeared. 

The  width  of  the  street  has  now  been  increased 
to  36  ft.,  whereby  not  only  has  ample  space  been 
provided  for  all  traffic,  but  a very  fine  view  of 
part  of  the  south  front  of  the  Cathedral  .and  the 
Tower  has  been  opened  out. 

The  old  buildings  which  have  been  removctl 
consisted  of  very  inferior  shops,  worn-out  and 
dilapidated,  and  of  no  architectural  or  archeo- 
logical interest  whatever;  there  ate,  however, 
remains  of  fine  old  wooden  houses  in  the  precincts 
and  in  the  Westgate-street,  and  these  determined 
the  style  adopted  for  the  new  approach  to  the 
Cathedral,  as  shown  on  the  sketch. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  F.  W.  Mailer,  of 
Gloucester. 

THREE  MONUMENTAL  BRASSES. 

BRASS  OF  JOHN  ESTNEY,  ABBOTT,  FROM 
WEST.MINSTER  ABBEY. 


Glasgow  Architectural  Association.— 
A meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Architectural  Associa-  j 
tion  was  held  in  the  Rooms,  1 14,  West; 
Caropbell-street,  on  the  17th  inst.,  the  President, 
Mr.  A.  N.  Paterson,  in  the  chair,  when 
Mr.  T.  L.  Watson,  F.R.I  B.A.,  delivered  the 
fourth  lecture  of  the  winter  series — the  subject 
being  “The  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries 
in  Italy.”  The  lecturer  pointed  out  some  of  the 
varieties  of  Gothic  architecture  that  prevailed  in 
the  different  divisions  of  the  country.  The  ^ 
influence  of  the  classical  art  of  antiquity  was  felt 
throughout  the  whole  Gothic  period,  and  was 
seen  in  the  general  effect  of  breadth,  in  the 
horizontal  treatment,  and  the  flat  surfaces,  as 
opposed  to  the  vertical  treatment  and  the  deeply- 
recessed  openings  and  mouldings  of  northern 
Gothic.  It  was  seen  in  the  indiscriminate 
mingling  of  round  and  pointed  arches;  in  the 
fondness  for  the  single  round  pillar  or  shaft  in 
place  of  the  clustered  column,  and  for  the 
tapered  form  of  pillar  instead  of  the  cylindrical 
form  almost  invariable  in  the  north.  There , 
was  a certain  defect  of  the  constructive  sense  [ 
seen  in  the  prevalence  of  the  iron  tie- ! 
rod  to  hold  the  arches  together,  and  in 
the  overloading  of  slender  pillars  apparently 
quite  unequal  to  their  task.  The  fact  that  they 
were  still  standing,  after  500  years,  was  a proof, 
that  they  were  in  reality  strong  enough,  and  some- 
thing must  be  allowed  for  the  known  hardness 
and  strength  of  marble  as  compared  with  the 
building-stones  employed  in  the  north.  After 
every  allowance  was  made,  however,  it  had  to  be 
admitted  that  the  apparent  weakness  of  many  of 
their  buildings  was  a characteristic  and  serious 
defect.  A third  characteristic  was  the  great 
wealth  of  colour  produced  by  various  marbles, 
brick,  and  terra-cotta,  and  by  mosaics  and  fresco 
paintings.  Many  of  the  painters  were  architects 
also,  and  even  those  who  were  not  showed  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  architecture.  The  paint- 
ings were  really  allied  to  the  buildings,  and  not 
merely  applied.  The  architecture  painted  as 
accessory  to  the  figures  was  in  harmony  with  the 
lines  of  the  building,  and  the  figure  subjects  also 
had  the  architectural  qualities  of  symmetry, 
restraint,  and  repose.  The  architecture,  painting, 
and  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  were  then  touched 
upon,  and  the  same  qualities  were  illustrated  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  after 
which  there  was  rapid  deterioration.  In  the 
course  of  the  lecture  lime-light  views  were  shown 
and  briefly  described  by  the  lecturer,  including  a 
series  of  early  mosaics  from  Ravenna,  sculpture 
by  the  Pisanos,  the  Della  Robbias,  Ghiberti 
Donnabello,  Della  Quercia,  Benedetto  da  Majano, 
and  Michelangelo,  with  a large  number  of  build- 
ings and  details. 


Sanitary  Inspectors’ Association.— We  are 

informed  that  -Mr.  Edward  Tidman,  C.E.,  F.S.I., 
of  34.  Victoria-street,  S.W.,  has  been  elected  Hon.' 
Secretary  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association  by 
a special  general  meeting  of  the  members,  held  at 
St,  James's  Hall  on  Saturday  last,  upon  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Legg, 


SOUTH  SHOEBURV  CHURCH. 

The  building  is  of  Norman  character  with 
later  additions,  the  tower  having  been  built  in 
the  fourteenth  centurj’,  probably  by  a Kentish 
mason,  and  the  chancel  lengthened  and  south 
porch  added  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  church 
was  “restored”  in  the  present  century,  and  the 
late  well-known  antiquary,  Mr.  H.  W.  King,  has 
stated  that  the  windows  then  contained  a 
quantity  of  old  French  glass.  This,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  ancient  fittings,  has  now 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  existing  fittings  and 
windows  are  unworthy  of  the  church.  The 
present  scheme  includes  the  opening  up  of  the 
nave  roof,  a very  fine  example  of  the  usual  Essex 
type,  the  structural  repair  of  the  nave  and  tower, 
the  addition  of  a vestry  for  clergy  and  choir,  the 
renewal  of  the  south  porch,  and  the  refitting  and 
decoration  of  the  interior.  The  first  section  of 
the  work,  consisting  of  the  renewal  of  the  porch, 
has  just  been  completed  by  Messrs.  Trask  & Sons, 
of  Norton,  Somerset.  The  fifteenth-century  oak 
porch  had  been  mutilated  and  re-framed  some 
150  years  back,  and  the  sprockets,  barge-boards, 
and  barges  had  been  removed.  In  the  late  recon- 
struction the  old  timbers  have  been  sorted  and 
replaced  in  their  original  positions,  the  defects 
being  made  good  with  new  work  ; the  decayed 
parts  of  the  old  oak  have  been  spliced  and  made 
good  where  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  whole 
porch  placed  on  a solid  foundation  of  brick  and 
cement.  It  is  proposed  to  follow  a similar  course 
in  the  repair  of  the  nave  roof,  though  here  it  is 
hoped  that  very  little  new  woodwork  will  be 
required  beyond  the  boarding.  P'ortunately  the 
church,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and  nave 
roof,  is  now  in  good  structural  repair,  so  that  no 
interference  with  the  old  walls  will  be  necessary. 

The  addition  of  the  vestry  is  an  unfortunate 
necessity,  but  it  is  hoped  that  by  adopting  an 
extremely  quiet  type  of  design  the  effect  of  the 
exterior  of  the  church  will  not  be  materially 
altered. 

It  is  proposed  to  utilise  the  lower  as  a bap- 
tistery, and  to  place  a part  of  the  choir  therein. 
The  organ  is  to  be  placed  in  a bridge  or  gallery 
across  the  tower  arch,  and  played  from  below. 
It  is  also  hoped  that  funds  may  be  forthcoming 
to  refit  the  church  and  chancel,  and  to  obliterate 
the  traces  of  some  repairs  which  were  made  in 
the  latter  some  few  years  ago,  when  an  Early 
English  priest’s  door  was  renewed  in  cement, 
and  the  ceiling  lined  with  common  varnished 
match-boarding. 

The  perspective  view  shows  the  ancient 
Norman  chancel  arch  with  two  recesses  at  the 
sides,  which  were  contrived  in  the  thirteenth 
century  in  order  to  accommodate  altars.  The 
return  recess  on  the  south  side  had  originally  a 
counterpart  on  the  north,  which  was  partly 
destroyed  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  make  room 
for  the  rood  stairs.  The  old  rood  beam  over 
the  arch  still  remains,  and  it  is  proposed  to  place 
a new  rood  with  the  usual  attendant  figures 
thereon.  The  rest  of  the  fittings  shown  in  the 
drawing  form  part  of  the  scheme  of  restoration. 

Charles  A.  Nicholson. 


The  figure,  vested  in  a chasuble  richly 
jewelled,  holds  in  his  hand  a pastoral  crook 
turned  outwards.  As  a “ mitred  abbot,”  he  wears 
a rich  decorated  mitre;  a “vexillum,”  or  little 
banner  hangs  from  his  crook.  From  his  mouth 
issues  a label,  upon  which  is  inscribed  “ Exultabo 
in  Deo  Jhu  meo.”  The  triple  canopy  is  very 
ornamental,  but  the  central  pinnacle  and  the  one 
on  the  left  are  broken  off,  about  a foot  in  each 
case.  The  stole  appears  as  usual  beneath  both 
dalmatic  and  tunicle— unlike  the  Post-Reforma- 
tion efhgy  of  Bishop  Goodrich,  of  Ely  (vide  the 
Builder^  October  31,  1891),  which  has  the  stole 
appearing  behi'em  the  two.  Formerly  this  brass 
was  on  an  altar-tomb  in  the  screen  formerly  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  which  was  destroyed  in  1772  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  monument  of  General  Wolfe. 
John  Estney  died  m 1474.  lie  was  the  patron 
of  Caxton,  whose  printing-press  was  set  up  here 

in  ^477-  « . . 

The  brass  measures  So  m.  by  29A  in.,  and  now 
lies  in  the  north  ambulatory  of  the  Abbey. 

BRASS  OF  JOICE,  LADY  TII'TOFT  ; FROM  ENFIELD 

CHURCH.  (A.D.  1446:  25TH  HENRY  NT.) 

This  is  a very  elaborate  and  handsome  brass, 
lying  on  an  altar,  slightly  on  the  north  side, 
close  to  the  Holy  Table,  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Enfield,  Middlesex.  The  effigy  is  habited  in  a 
sideless  cote-hardi,  worn  over  a kirtle,  and  a 
mantle,  the  latter  being  embroidered  with  coats- 
of-arms,  placed  thus  :— On  the  dexter  side— 
Powis  ; Tiploft  impaling  Holland  withTiptoft; 
Tiptoft.  Sinister  side— Tiptofc  impaling  Powis; 
Powis  and  Holland  quarterly ; Powis.  Three 
out  of  the  four  evangelistic  emblems  at  the 
corners  are  lost.  This  lady  was  daughter  of 
Edward  Charlton  (in  the  inscription  Latinised 
into  Caroli).  Lord  Powis,  who  married  Eleanor, 
widow  of  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  and 
daughter  of  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent. 
Lady  Tiptoft  died  in  the  forty-third  year  of  her 
age.  The  height  of  the  entire  composition  is 
8 ft.  4 in. 

BRASS  OF  ELEANOR  DE  BOHUN,  DUCHESS  OF 

GI.OUCESTER,  FROM  ST.  EDMUNd’S  CHATEL, 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  (A.D.  1399') 

This  figure  rests  on  an  altar-tomb,  under  a 
fine  triple  canopy  which  has  but  one  pinnacle 
mutilated.  The  arms  represented  are : dexter 
side,  1st  Old  France,  and  England,  quarterly, 
within  a bordure  argent  for  Thomas  de  Woodstock ; 
2nd  azure,  a bend  urgent  cotised  between  six 
lions  rampant,  or,  for  Bohun  ; 3rd  gules,  two 
bends,  one  or  the  other  argent  lor  Milo,  Lari 
of  Hereford.  Sinister  side : ist  Woodstock, 
impaled  quarterly  1st  and  4th  Bohun  ; 2nd  and 
3rd  Milo,  Earl  of  Hereford  ; 2nd  Bohun  impaled 
quarterly  1st  and  4th  gules,  a lion  rampant  ur,  for 
Fitzalan,  2nd  and  3rd  chequle  or  and  azure,  for 
Warren— the  3rd  is  lost,  but  bore  gules  a swan 
argent,  ducally  crowned  and  chained  (see  centre 
of  the  canopy)  or,  for  Mandeville,  Earl  of  Essex  (?). 
Eleanor  de  Bohun's  husband  was  uncle  to 
Richard  H.,  by  whose  order  he  was  arrested 
(probably  from  jealousy  of  personal  appearance), 
conveyed  to  Calais  and  smothered  before  trial, 


^DY  TIPTOFT.  BRASS  OF  ELEANOR  DE  BOH  UN,  DUCHESS  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

“fRCH.)  (WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.) 
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A.D.  1397.  His  widow  retired  into  a nunnery  at 
Barkinp,  in  Essex,  hence  she  is  represented  in  a 
nun’s  dress,  and  died  a.d.  1399. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Sir  John  Hutton, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Engineering  Students  at  the  Blackmail  Tunnel. 
— The  Council  acceded  to  the  request  of  Sir 
Alexander  Taylor,  the  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Indian  Engineering  College,  Cooper’s  Hill,  that 
two  of  the  students  might  be  allowed  on  the 
works  of  the  Biackwall  Tunnel,  with  the  object 
of  gaining  experience  in  the  construction  of 
tunnels  by  means  of  compressed  air,  especially  as 
the  Government  of  India  would  probably  have  a 
tunnel  made  under  the  River  I-Ioogly  at  Calcutta, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  some  practical  know- 
ledge should  be  obtained. 

Quinquennial  Valuation. — The  Local  Govern- 
ment and  Taxation  Committee  reported  that,  in 
view  of  the  quinquennial  valuation,  which  takes 
place  next  year,  they  had  been  authorised  to  take 
■ the  necessary  steps  for  a sufficient  examination  of 
: all  the  assessments  in  London  at  an  expenditure 
I not  exceeding  2,500/.  Suitable  persons  would 
confer  with  the  overseers  of  the  parishes  in  the 
I preparation  of  the  lists.  That,  however,  was 
I objected  to  by  Mr.  Fardell,  who  moved  that  the 
Report  be  sent  back  to  the  Committee.  The 
amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  Committee’s 
report  agreed  to. 

Drainage  of  Lewisham. — The  following  ad- 
journed report  of  tlie  Main  Drainage  Committee 
was  brought  up,  the  recommendation  being 
agreed  to  ; — 

" Our  attention  has  for  some  time  past  been  called 
to  the  want  of  adequate  main  sewer  accommodation 
in  the  district  of  Lewisham,  and  (he  Board  of  Works 
for  that  district  has  made  numerous  representations 
to  us  by  deputation  and  otherwise  as  to  the  necessity 
of  relieving  the  e.visting  .sewers  by  either  constructing 
a new  sewer  or  enlarging  the  Ravensbourne  and 
Sydenham  main  sewer.  This  sewer  extends  from 
the  Deptford  Broadway,  where  it  joins  the  Effra 
branch  sewer,  to  Bell  Green,  and  is  the  only  main 
sewer  at  present  available  for  conveying  away  the 
drainage  of  Penge,!lSydcnham,  Forest  Hill,  and 
Brocklcy.  At  Bell  Green  its  size  is  only  3 ft.  9 in. 
by  2 ft.  6 in.,  and  it  becomes  quickly  gorged  even 
when  a moderate  quantity  of  rain  falls.  Between 
Bell  Green  and  the  point  at  which  it  leaves  the 
Lewisham  district,  where  its  size  is  6 ft.  by 
4 ft.,  there  are  eleven  local  brick  sewers,  varying 
in  size  from  3 ft.  by  2 ft.,  to  4 ft.  by  2 ft.  8 in., 
besides  a large  number  of  pipe-sewers  connected 
with  it.  The  sewer  was  constructed  by  the  late 
Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers  about  forty 
years  ago,  and  very  little  provision  was  made  for 
admitting  rainfall  into  it.  Moreover,  since  its 
formation  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penge 
has  been  built  upon,  and  the  drainage  passes  into 
the  sewer ; and  in  the  year  1873  the  Beckenham 
Sewerage  Act  was  passed,  by  which  the  Beckenham 



be  done,  as  there  would  be  no  possible  means  of 
diverting  the  sewage  from  the  sewer  during  its 
reconstruction.  It  has  therefore  now  been  proposed 
by  the  engineer  that  a new  sewer  should  be  con- 
structed from  Bell  Green  along  Perry  Hill  through 
the  Ladywell  Recreation-ground  and  Algernon-road 
to  Loampit  Vale,  making  a junction  with  the 
Ravensbourne  and  Sydenham  sewer  at  the  latter 
place,  and  keeping  it  low  enough  to  pass  well 
under  the  river  Ravensbourne.  The  length  of  the 
proposed  sewer,  the  cost  of  which  is  roughly  esti- 
mated at  66,000/.,  will  be  about  15  245  ft.,  and  its 
size  partly  5 ft.  6 in.  by  3 ft.  8 in.,  and  partly 
4 ft.  9 in.  by  3 ft.  2 in.  As  we  were  of  opinion  that 
if  the  Council  made  the  proposed  new  sewer  the 
District  Board  should  also  take  some  measures  for 
the  relief  of  the  districts  now  affected  in  times  of 
rainfall,  we  communicated  with  them  on  the  subject, 
and  they  have  agreed  to  construct  a sewer  between 
Penge  and  Bel!  Green  and  to  complete  the  same, 
together  with  the  necessary  connexions  with  the  local 
sewers,  by  the  time  that  the  Council's  new  sewer  is 
finished.  We  recommend  : — 

‘ That  the  Council  do  construct  a new  sewer  from  Lo.am 
pit  Vale  to  Hell  Green,  and  that  the  Engineer  he  instructed 
to  prepare  the  necessary  plans,  specification,  and  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  work.’  ” 

Applications  under  the  Metropolis  Building  and 
Manaeement  Acts. — The  report  of  the  Building 
Act  Committee  recommended  that  the  further 
application  of  Messrs.  Lander  & Bedells,  on 
behalf  of  the  President  and  Governors  of  the 
Royal  London  Ophthalmic  liospital,  for  the 
consent  of  the  Council  to  the  erection  of  a 
hospital  building  on  the  south  side  of  City-road, 
St.  Luke’s,  at  the  corner  of  Gayton-street,  and 
also  abutting  upon  Peerless-street,  be  granted  ; 
and  that  the  application  of  Messrs.  Joseph  and 
Smithera,  on  behalf  of  the  Four  per  Cent.  Indus- 
trial Dwellings  Company,  Limited,  for  the  con- 
sent of  the  Council  to  the  erection  of  a block  of 
industrial  dwellings  between  Nos.  77  and  in 
(odd  numbers  only).  Stepney-green,  Mile-end 
Old-town,  be  also  granted.  This  was  agreed  to. 

The  Works'  Commitlec  and  Jobbing  IVork. 

Tile  following  paragraph  from  the  report  ot  the 
Corporate  Property,  Charities,  and  Endowments 
Committee  gave  rise  to  some  discussion  : — 

“ In  December  of  last  year,  during  a severe  gale, 
the  Council's  wall  separating  certain  vacant  land  in 
Cheyne  Walk  from  Beaufort  Lodge,  Beaufort-street, 
was  blown  down,  and  Mr.  B.  II.  Cooper,  the 
owner  of  the  house,  asked  for  compensation  for 
damage  caused  to  some  trees,  vases,  and  other 
things.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  solicitor, 
who  reported  that  liability  should  be  denied,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  Almost  immediately  the 
valuer, _ acting  upon  our  instructions,  requested 
the  Works  Department  to  remedy  the  damage 
done,  and  an  account  was  sent  in  for  60/  8s.  id. 
Having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
which  was  executed,  it  appeared  (0  us  that  the 
charge  was  excessive,  and  accordingly  we  in- 
structed the  architect  to  investigate  the  account, 
which  be  did.  and  after  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, reported  that  a sum  not  less  than 
I?/'  13s-  iid.  should  be  deducted.  We  have  been 
in  communication  with  the  Works  Committee  upon 
the  subject,  and  that  committee,  whilst  unable  to 
reduce  the  account,  have  expressed  the  hope  that 


Board  were  authorised  to  drain  a certain  j '^'ken  the  schedule  prices  for  jobbing  works  have 
portion  of  that  district  into  the  Metropolitan  Main  settled,  and  each  work  is  measured  up  and 

Drainage  system,  and  ibis  drainage  finds  its  way  | Priced  in  accordance  with  it,  there  will  be  no  further 
m the  first  instance,  into  the  Penge  and  Bell  ■ complaint.  We  recommend 

jreen  sewer,  which  subsequently  discharges  info  the  ' ‘That  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Kavensbourne  and  Sydenham  main  sewer.  Under  Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required  by  the 
hese  circumstances  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Council  do  authori<.e  the  expenditure  of 

"ouncil  should  afford  further  relief  to  the  sewere  .f®'’  ‘he  repar.ation  of  the  boundarj'-wall  of 

if  these  districts,  the  population  of  hL  | ^ 

o much  increased  m recent  years.  It  was  at  first  | Antrobus  referred  to  the  unsatisfactory 

uggested  by  the  Lewisham  District  Board  that  the  ] manner  in  which  the  Council’s  workmen  carried 
xisting  sewer  from  Deptford  to  Bell  Green  should  j out  their  operations  generally.  He  maintained 
36  enlai-ged  and  improved.  This,  hqweyer,  cannot  I that  the  Councjl  were  not  getting  a proper  return 


in  the  shape  of  labour  for  the  fair  wages  which 
they  were  paying  the  men.  It  would  startle  the 
Council,  he  thought,  if  they  only  knew  the  length 
of  time  it  took  some  of  their  workmen  to  com- 
plete the  most  simple  work.  He  thought  that 
those  gentlemen  who  called  themselves  the 
Labour  members  shouhl  take  this  matter  seriously 
in  hand,  and  take  such  measures  with  the  work- 
men as  would  remove  all  source  of  complaint  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Emden  pointed  out  that  ii  the  workmen 
wished  the  scheme  to  be  a success,  they  would 
give  the  full  value  of  their  labour,  otherwise  their 
excuses  would  not  prevail. 

Mr.  Crooks  thought  that  Mr.  Antrobus  ought 
to  withdraw  his  complaint.  The  Labour  mem- 
bers bad  never  backed  up  workmen  who  had 
not  done  their  duty,  but  they  had  always  im- 
pressed upon  them  the  necessity  of  acting  fairly 
and  properly  to  their  employers. 

Colonel  Rotton  .said  it  was  a constant  com- 
plaint throughout  London  as  to  the  enormous 
waste  of  time  by  the  workmen  employed  by  the 
Works  Committee. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  whilst  giving  credit  to  the 
Committee  for  the  care  and  pains  they  were 
taking,  thought  they  had  accepted  a task  of  an 
almost  impossible  character,  and  that  if  it  were 
allowed  to  continue  great  loss  must  result  to  the 
ratepayers  generally. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  recommenda- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Sun/eying  Sources  of  IVatcr  Supply. — The 
Water  Committee  submitted  a report  in  which 
they  stated  that  last  October  the  Council  autho- 
rised them  to  have  surveys  made  of  certain  large 
reservoirs  in  connexion  with  a scheme  for  water 
supply  to  London  which  (hey  had  now  under 
consideration,  the  total  cost  of  such  surveys  for 
one  year  being  450/.  The  reservoirs  in  question, 
however,  were  connected  only  with  one  branch 
of  the  scheme,  and  there  were  others  with  respect 
to  which  similar  surveys  were  necessary.  They 
were  advised  that,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Council’s  policy  as  connected  with  the  Bills 
for  the  purchase  of  the  water  companies’ 
undertakings,  ample  information  should  be 
forthcoming  on  this  subject,  as  the  question  of 
supplementary  supply  might  be  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  general  problem.  They  had 
therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  sets 
of  surveys  should  proceed  together.  The  expen- 
diture involved  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  case 
already  sanctioned,  and  they  recommended  : — 
“That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to 
the  Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required 
by  the  statute,  authority  be  given  to  us  to  have 
surveys  made  of  certain  large  reservoirs,  in 
addition  to  the  surveys  authorised  on  October  30, 
at  a total  cost  not  exceeding  450/.” 

This  was  agreed  to. 

The  Purchase  of  Travnvays. — The  Highways 
Committee  reported  that  the  arrangements  for 
the  transfer  to  the  Council  of  a section  of  the 
London  Street  Tramways  were  nearing  com- 
pletion. As  the  Council  was  not  in  a position 
itself  to  work  the  tramways  they  had  prepared  a 
draft  of  a lease  for  letting  this  section  to 
a company.  In  this  they  had  inserted  clauses 
providing  that  the  undertaking  should  revert  to 
the  Council  in  189S,  and  restricting  the  hours  of 
labour  of  the  employes  of  the  lessee  to  sixty  per 
week,  or  ten  hours  per  day  upon  an  average  of 
two  consecutive  days.  Before  the  draft  lease  was 
prepared  the  committee  had  some  negotiations 
for  leasing  the  tramways  which  confirmed  them 
in  their  opinion  that  the  lease  should  be  the 
subject  of  public  competition.  They  therefore 
recommended  that  advertisements  be  issued  for 
tenders  for  a lease  of  the  tramway. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Council  at  its  rising  adjourned  until 
January  15. 


The  Institute  of  Certificated  Sanitary 
Inspectors.  — At  the  general  meeting  of  thi.s 
Institute,  held  on  the  i4tb  inst.,  at  the  Earkes 
Museum,  Margarel-street,  W..  Mr.  Matthew  Bates, 
Bromley  (Kent)  Local  Board,  read  a paper  upon 
" The  Investigation  of  Infectious  Diseases,  and 
some  Means  of  I'reventing  their  Spread."  Mr. 
W.  H.  J.  Gathercole  (London)  also  read  a paper 
on  the  subject  of  "Drain  Openings  inside  Build- 
ings," and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  expressed 
the  opinion  (hat  in  all  eating-houses  the  kitchen 
anangements  should  beat  the  top  of  the  building, 
ihe  tendency  now  being  to  place  them  in  under- 
ground cellars,  without  proper  light  and  ventilation. 
A discussion  amongst  the  members  ensued.  Voles 
of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Gathercole, 
and  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Wynter-Blyth,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Marylebone. 
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Handbook  of  Ancient  Roman  Marbles  : or,  a 
Description  of  all  ancient  Columns  and  Surface 
Marbles  still  existing  in  Rome,  with  a list  of 
the  Buildings  in  which  they  are  found.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  Pullen',  M.A.  London  : 
fohn  Murray,  1894. 

HHIS  is  a wonderful  little  book.  As  the 
author  truly  says  in  his  introductory 
remarks,  it  is  not  scientific,  nor  com- 
plete, nor  classical  ; at  least,  it  is  neither 
scientific  nor  classical — we  do  not  understand 
the  precise  signification  of  “complete”  in  con- 
nexion with  it.  It  pretends  to  be  a handbook 
for  the  tourist  of  archeological  tastes,  but  we  fail 
to  see  where  his  wants  are  catered  for.  Altogether, 
it  isamost  puzzling  conglomeration.  Ifwewereto 
describe  it  in  a few  words  we  should  say  that  it  is  a 
caretully-compiled  list  of  the  marbles  still  existing 
in  ancient  buildings  in  Rome,  with  their  exact  loca- 
tions, interspersed  with  some  of  the  most  pseudo- 
scientific twaddle  we  have  ever  read.  The  author 
distinctly  disclaims  the  possession  of  such  scientific 
attainments  as  would  have  fitted  him  to  deal  with 
the  subject  from  a scientific  standpoint ; why, 
then,  does  he  after  all  attempt  to  do  so?  The 
result,  as  might  readily  have  been  anticipated,  is 
grotesque  in  the  extreme.  The  Italian  names 
given  to  each  kind  of  marble  have  evidently  been 
revised  with  much  attention,  in  so  far  as  they 
describe  the  various  materials  as  recognised  by 
students.  The  author,  however,  spoils  even  this, 
the  best  part  of  his  work,  by  alluding  to  the 
marbles  as  though  they  were  true  biological 
genera  and  species.  What  would  the  learned 
author  of  the  “ Systema  Naturrc,”  were  he  still 
living,  think  of  such  nonsense  as  the  following  ? 
— “Index  — Showing  the  true  Genera*  and 
Species.  All  other  tr.arbles  are  Varieties, 
frequently  occurring  together  on  the  same 
large  slab  or  column.”  Having  promised, 
by  inference,  in  the  last -quoted  paragraph  to  adopt 
binomial  principles  it  is  a pity  our  author  does  not 
adhere  to  them.  The  nomenclature  employed 
may  be  good  Italian,  but  it  is  absurd,  for  all  that, 
when  it  is  made  to  designate  “genera  and 
species.”  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  terms  used 
are  not  Latinised,  we  are  presented  with  many 
such  incomprehensible  names  as  the  following  : — 
Bigio  brecciato  minuto  rossastrof''  " Cipollino 
mandolato  vcrde  grande,”  Which  is  the  generic 
appellation?  which  the  specific?  and  which  the 
varietal,  of  each  of  these  two  marbles,  according 
to  any  recognised  rules  of  nomenclature  ? 
The  idea  that  several  “Varieties”  (used  in 
connexion  with  “genera  and  species”)  of 
marble  can  occur  on  “the  same  large  slab 
or  column”  is  excellent.  Such  observations 
remind  one  of  the  writings  of  early  eighteenth- 
century  authors,  but  perhaps  these  are  the 
parts  intended  for  the  tourists.  The  whole  of 
the  marbles  of  ancient  Rome  are  arranged 
by  our  author  in  fifteen  groups,  the  very 
composition  of  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  show 
us  how  far  he  understands  the  subject  Group 
No.  V.  comprises  “shell  marbles  containing 
molluscous  animals.”  We  do  nut  know  whether 
any  modern  student  of  malacology  would  care  to 
use  the  word  “ molluscous,”  but  we  can  feel  for 
the  unfortunate  “animals”  imprisoned  since 
“ pre-historic”  times.  The  diagnosis  of  group 
No.  VII  strikes  one  as  being  extremely  lucid,  to 
wit:  belonging  properly  to  the  last- 

named  group,  but  presenting  well-defined  charac- 
teristics of  its  own.”  Precious  stones,  jaspers, 
agates,  basalt  and  arenaceous  and  calcareous 
stones,  are  all  included  in  the  groups  mentioned. 
The  author  tells  us  to  beware  of  accepting  names 
of  marbles  from  works  treating  of  the  subject 
from  “a  builder’s  or  house  decorator’s  point  of 
view,”  or  as  given  by  the  scarpellini  in  Rome, 
as  being  “wholly  unscientific”;  yet  with  refer- 
ence to  the  marble  known  as  Porta  Santa,  this 
caricaturist  can  bring  himself  to  say  that  it  has 
“a  most  remarkable  resemblance  to  cold  roast 
beef”  : another  kind  is  “ mottled  like  boiled  sago” ; 
a third  has  “large  slugs”;  a fourth  possesses  a 
“texture  of  raw  beef”;  others  have  “broad 
striated  veins  of  fleshy  white,  resembling  beef 
fat,”  or  are  “ beef-red,”  or  “ dark  galantina  with 
trullles,”  or  like  “ sugar-candy.”  It  appeared  all 
along  that  the  author  was  a bit  of  an  epicure,  but 
our  suspicions  received  a striking  confirmation  in 
the  description  of  the  marble  known  as  Occhio  di 
Pavone  pavonatzo.  This  isjsaid  to  be  “ ])eppered,” 
and  to  have  “ Oysters  transparent,  .... 
yellowish,’’  whilst  there  is  a “ suspicion  of  violet- 
brown” — the  only  ingredient  missing  is  the 
\inegar.  We  say  nothing  about  marbles  of 

• The  italics  axe  not  ours. — Eo. 


marine  origin  containing  “ snails  ” ; neither 
ought  we  to  quote  such  beautiful  phrases  as — 
“ The  nobler  kinds  of  jasper  form  a connecting 
link  between  marbles  and  precious  stones,”  or 
“Granite  bears  very  much  the  same  relation  to 
coloured  marble  as  the  grasses  bear  to  coloured 
flowers,”  or  “ Agate  has  a base  of  chalcedony, 
blended  with  jasper,  quartz,  amethyst,  opal, 
heliotrope,  cornelian,  and  jade  ” ; or  that 
basalt  is  an  immensely  hard  solidified  “con- 
dition ” of  lava — we  presume  these  and  a host 
of  other  grotesquely  ignorant  statements  of  the 
same  kind  are  all  covered  by  the  apology  in  the 
introductory  remarks  alluded  to.  The  “wholly 
unscientific”  scarpellini,  if  not  overmatched,  may 
at  any  rate  feel  avenged.  The  author  remarks 
that  it  has  been  his  “ endeavour  to  make  out  a 
good  case  for  the  dignity  and  worthiness  of  the 
pursuit”;  in  this  he  has  conspicuously  failed, 
though,  treated  in  a competent  manner,  no  doubt 
the  pursuit  would  have  i)roved  attractive  enough. 
As  the  work  stands,  it  is  merely  a handbook  for  that 
“hobbyist-collector  ” who  may  be  found  hanging 
on  to  the  fringe  of  every  science. 


A Manual  of  Decorative  Composition.  By 

Henri  Mayeux.  Translated  by  J.  Gonnino. 

Revised  by  Waiter  Millard.  London : 

Virtue  & Co.  1S94. 

Tins,  though  not  so  described  on  the  title-page, 
is,  we  believe,  practically  a second  edition  or  a 
reissue  of  a book  the  translation  of  which  was 
unsatisfactory  in  the  first  instance,  and  which  has 
been  revised  in  this  respect  by  Mr.  Millard.  As 
we  have  before  observed,  there  are  such  excellent 
books  on  ornament  in  English,  written  by  men 
with  far  more  artistic  feeling  for  ornament  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  present  day  in  any  French  or 
German  brain,  and  illustrated  so  much  belter, 
that  we  fail  to  see  the  object  of  introducing  trans- 
lations from  foreign  works  on  the  subject.  M. 
Mayeux’s  book  is  a good  one  of  its  kind,  as  far  as 
thought  and  literary  execution  are  concerned  ; 
is  a good  resume  of  what  may  be  called 
the  philosophy  or  logic  of  ornament  ; and 
being  written  with  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  contains  a great  deal  of  information  and 
suggestion  within  the  compass  or  a comparatively 
small  and  inexpensive  volume.  But  the  illustra- 
tions are  all  coarsely  executed,  and  a great  many 
of  them  are  very  bad  in  design,  and  are  more 
useful  as  warnings  than  examples  ; and  this  is  to 
our  thinking  a fatal  objection  to  a book  on  orna- 
ment. In  such  a book  the  illustrations  should 
either  (if  economy  is  desired)  be  confined  to  mere 
line  diagrams  such  as  are  necessary  to  explain  the 
forms  referred  to,  or,  if  they  aim  at  more  than 
that,  they  should  in  themselves  be  objects  of 
beauty,  showing  good  drawing  and  good  design, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  the  majority  of  the  illus- 
trations in  this  book  ; the  drawing  and  engraving 
are  poor  and  coarse  throughout,  the  design  often 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  That  illustrations 
of  the  type  we  desire  to  see  can  be  produced 
without  undue  cost  has  been  amply  proved  by  Mr. 
Day’s  charming  little  books  on  ornament,  as  well 
as  by  some  other  English  books ; and  after  we 
have  been  used  to  these  it  is  of  little  use  to  offer 
people  such  illustrations  as  M.  Mayeux’s.  Apart 
from  these,  there  is  something  to  study  in  it ; 
though  it  is  possible  that  many  readers  may  think 
that  there  cannot  be  much  of  value  in  the  precepts 
of  a master  whose  examples  are  so  poor. 


The  Cathedral  Churches  of  Ireland : Being  Notes 
More  Especially  on  the  Smaller  or  Less-knosvn  of 
those  Churches. — By  T.  M.  Fallow,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  London:  Bemrose  & Sons. 

This  is  not  an  architect’s  book,  the  illustrations 
being  merely  small  wood-cuts,  giving  the  general 
appearance  of  the  churches  named,  and  (which 
is  a very  serious  omission)  no  plans  are  given  of  any 
of  the  buildings.  The  book  is,  however,  of  interest 
as  giving  information  and  general  illustration  of 
a good  many  old  Irish  churches — cathedrals  they 
are  not,  except  in  the  ritual  sense — the  very 
names  of  which  are  hardly  known  to  most 
English  readers ; some  of  the  illustrations  from 
old  drawings  of  churches  now  altered  or  pulled 
down  are  curious  and  interesting ; and  the 
written  information  is  collected  and  put  together 
with  care  by  a competent  archxohigist.  Anyone 
intending  to  make  any  kind  of  tour  of  the  old 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Ireland  would  find  this 
a useful  introduction  to  the  subject,  as  well  as  a 
guide  as  to  what  to  look  for,  and  where.  The 
well-known  cathedrals  of  Dublin  and  Kilkenny 
are  omitted  (except  for  the  correction  of  one  or 
two  popular  misconceptions  in  regard  to  the 
former),  as  being  too  well  known  for  the  scheme 
of  the  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give 


information  about  the  buildings  which  are  less 
known  and  illustrated. 


The  Vale  of  Nantgwilt : a Submerged  Valley. 

By  R.  Eustace  Tickeli.,  A.  M.Inst.C.E. 

London:  Mrtue  & Co.  1S94. 

This  is  a volume  in  illustration  of  the  scenery  ot 
the  Radnorshire  valley  which  will  shortly  be 
more  or  less  submerged  in  the  course  of  the 
operations  for  providing  the  water  supply  ot 
Birmingham.  The  literary  portion  is  a curious 
medley,  consisting  of  a description  of  the 
Birmingham  water  - supply  scheme,  by  Mr. 
Mansergh  (illustrated  by  a map  and  a shaded 
model  plan  of  the  water-shed) ; reminiscences  of 
Shelley  at  Cwm  Elan  and  Nantgwilt,  by  Mr.  W. 
M.  Rossetti,  and  an  article  on  the  archaeological 
remains  of  the  district,  by  Mr.  Stephen  W. 
Williams,  P'.S.A.  The  main  interest  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  etchings  of  the  scenery  by  Mr.  Tickeli, 
who  is  evidently  an  accomplished  artist  as  well  as 
an  engineer.  These  are  well  executed,  and  form 
an  interesting  memorial  of  scenes  which  will  soon 
be  changed  past  recognition.  One  regrets  that 
the  same  kind  of  memorial  was  not  made  of  the 
Thirlmere  scenes  before  they  were  meta- 
morphosed for  the  Manchester  water  scheme. 


The  London  Health  Laws : a Manual  of  the 
Law  Affecting  the  Housing  aud  .Sanitary  Con- 
dition of  Londoners.  Issued  by  the  Mansion 
House  Council  for  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor. 
London:  Cassell  vV  Co.  1S94. 

This  small  book  contains  the  pith  of  the  sanitary 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  for  London, 
the  Metropolis  Management  Acts,  the  Metro- 
polis Water  Act  (1S71),  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act  (1S90),  &c.,  stated  in 
ordinary  language  and  free  from  legal  phrase- 
ology. It  enables  every  one  who  possesses  it  to 
understand  what  requirements  are  made  from 
him  by  the  London  Health  Laws,  and  (which 
is  just  as  important)  what  requirements  he  has 
power  to  insist  upon  from  landlords  and  others 
on  whom  he  may  be  partly  dependent  for  the 
healthiness  of  his  surroundings,  and  what  steps 
must  be  taken  to  give  effect  to  .the  law.  It  is  a 
book  which  all  London  householders,  rich  or 
poor  (though  it  Is  specially  intended  as  an  aid  to 
the  poor)  would  do  well  to  possess  themselves  of. 


Quantity  Surveyors'  Tables : Revised  aud  Re- 
written.  By  a Fellow  of  the  Surveyors’  Insti- 
tution. London  : Metchim  & Son.  1895. 
This  is  a small  almanack  and  diary  with  fifty-six 
pages  of  very  useful  tables  and  memoranda  of 
building  materials  and  building  operations 
attached  to  it.  Printed  on  thin  paper,  it  makes 
a small  flat  volume  easily  carried  in  the  pocket. 
The  memoranda  will  be  useful  to  architects  as 
well  as  to  quantity  surveyors. 


Turning  Lathes  : a Manual  for  Technical  Schools 
and  Apprentices.  Edited  by  JAMES  LUKiN, 
B.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Colchester  : The 
Britannia  Company. 

The  Britannia  Company,  of  Colchester,  who 
publish  this  book,  are  manufacturers  of  lathes  and 
other  machine  tools,  so  the  work  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  addendum  to  their  trade  catalogue 
with  which  it  is  bound  up.  It  is  not  on  this 
account  that  the  information  contained  is  less 
valuable,  and  for  amateur  workers  a great  deal  of 
useful  information  will  be  found ; the  author 
commencing  with  the  rudiments  of  his  subject 
and  carrying  it  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  go  to 
give  a fair  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  the  lathe. 
Since  the  last  edition  a good  deal  of  fresh  matter 
has  been  added,  amongst  other  things  a descrip- 
tion of  an  invention  for  simplifying  ornamental 
work.  This  is  known  as  Beddow’s  Epicycloidal 
appliance,  and  is  fitted  to  the  ordinary  slide-rest. 
It  can  be  used  for  rose-cutting,  eccentric  cutting, 
drilling,  fluting,  and  vertical  cutting.  There  are 
also  additional  chapters  In  this  fourth  edition  on 
the  eccentric  and  spherical  chucks,  and  on  the 
“ goniostal,”  which  is  an  apparatus  for  sharpening 
the  cutters  for  ornamental  turning  to  an  exact 
angle.  The  purely  catalogue  portion  of  the  book 
is  also  worthy  of  attention,  containing  illustrations 
of  a large  number  of  machine  tools. 


Odontics,  or  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Teeth 
of  Gears.  By  George  B.  Grant.  London  : 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  & Co.,  Limited. 

This  is  a book  of  American  origin,  bearing  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  having  been  not  only 
written  by  an  American,  but  having  been  printed 
and  bound  in  the  United  States.  It  isas  well  to  state 
that  the  word  “ Odontics  ” indicates  that  branch 
of  kinematic  science  which  is  concerned  with  the 
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transmission  of  continuous  motion  from  one  body 
to  another  by  means  of  projecting  teeth.  The 
average  engineer  has  always  been  aware  that  there 
is,  in  a general  way,  a deal  of  philosophy  in 
toothed  gearing ; but  he  does  not,  as  a rule,  find 
his  every-day  mathematics  sufficient  to  elucidate 
the  whole  theory.  He  is  therefore  content  to  use 
certain  time-honoured  empirical  methods  of  set- 
ting out  gearing,  mostly  derived  at  second-hand 
from  Rankine’s  great  work.  This,  of  course,  is 
wrong,  and  it  is  astonishing— or,  at  least,  it  ought 
to  l)e  astonishing — how  much  power  is  wasted 
through  ill-designed  gearing.  So  far  as  we  can 
see,  there  is  nothing  very  novel  in  Mr.  Grant’s 
book,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  setting  forth  his 
suljject-raatter  in  a clear  and  simple  manner.  His 
book  is  an  agreeable  change  from  the  crabbed 
style  and  involved  language  of  some  writers  on 
this  subject ; for  there  has  been  much  making  of 
books  about  toothed  wheels. 


A Hisloyy  of  Watches  and  other  Timekeepers.  By 
James  Francis  Kendal,  Member  of  the 
British  Ilorological  Institute.  London  : Crosby 
Lockwood  & Son. 

This  is  a book  for  the  virtuoso,  the  author,  as 
the  representative  of  an  eminent  firm  of  watch- 
makers, naturally  feeling  it  is  not  within  the 
province  of  a writer  of  books  to  teach  people  how 
to  take  to  pieces  or  clean  timepieces ; indeed,  he 
expresses  very  natural  horror  at  the  suggestion  of 
such  a course.  *' No  tinkering,”  he  says  ; “you 
can  do  no  good,  and  will  most  likely  cause  further 
damage.”  With  the  class  of  watches  which  the 
author’s  firm  produces  this  is  sound  advice,  but 
timepieces  are  now  produced  so  cheaply  by  the 
factory  system,  that  an  ingenious  amateur  can 
afford  to  purchase  a watch  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  its  philosophy  without  being  guilty  of 
undue  extravagance.  Interesting  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  the  famous  timekeepers  of  the 
world  are  given.  The  opening  chapter  is  devoted 
to  a short  disquisition  on  the  division  of  time. 
The  book  is  generally  interesting,  the  author 
having  a pleasant  easy  style. 

The  Watch-Jobber's  Handy  Book.  The  Clock- 
Jobber's  Handy  Book.  The  Wood- ITorker’s 
Handy  Book.  By  Paul  N.  IIasluck. 
London  : Crosby  Lockwood  & Son. 

Til ic.se  three  little  volumes  form  part  of  a series 
of  “ Handy  Books  for  Plandicrafts,”  all  of  which 
are  by  the  same  author,  and  are  issued  by  the 
same  firm  of  publishers.  The  first  two  books  are 
useful  within  the  limits  which  their  titles 
indicate,  and  the  information  contained  appears 
to  be  sound.  Amongst  the  large  and  ever- 
increasing  class  of  mechanical  amateurs  they 
should  command  a large  sale,  for  there  are  few 
objects  more  intere.sting  than  timepieces,  and, 
moreover,  they  are  things  we  all  possess.  There 
1.S  no  reason  why  a person  of  ordinary  intelligence 
should  not  learn,  by  the  aid  of  these  two  cheap 
little  books,  to  take  a watch  or  clock  to  pieces 
clean  it,  and  put  it  together  again.  Of  course  a 
certain  expenditure  would  be  required  in  tools. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  owner  would  be  likely 
to  be  more  painstaking  in  putting  his  watch  in 
order  than  the  average  jobbing  watch-maker  but 
we  would  not  advise  him  to  make  his  first  essay 
with  a dehcately-constructed  and  costly  timepiece. 
The  third  book  is  essentially  an  amateur’s  work, 
and  m an  unpretending  way  conveys  a good  deal 
of  useful  information. 


Corresponbence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 
THEATRE  SITES. 


sited  rubbish  rose  higher  and  higher,  until  it 
, stood  some  14  or  20  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the 
stream.  Several  acres  of  ‘ ‘ ripe  ” building  land  were 
j thus  made,  and  after  an  interval  of  a year  or  so  to 
I allow  the  rubbish  to  settle,  several  hundreds  of 
1 houses  were  erected  thereon,  let,  and  occupied. 

^ Now  what,  I would  ask,  is  likely  to  be  the  state  of 
Sir, — In  the  course  of  the  discussion  at  the  health  of  the  occupiers  thereof?  Be  it  remembered 
Architectural  Association,  on  the  7th  inst.,  there  every  time  the  river  is  hooded  it  rises  several 

was  some  comment  as  to  my  suggestion  that  at  and,  as  a consequence,  the  water  percolates 

least  two  sides  of  a theatre-site  should  face  '■'=  stratum  of  the  agglomerated 

thoroughfares,  and  that  a maximum  of  safety  “ a consequence,  nnasmte  vapours 

.,.,1  . u.  • 1 1 1 . , • t . J •.  rise  upwards,  and  these  noxious  gases,  by  coming  m 

was  only  obtainable  on  comptetely-iso  aled  sites.  and  other  refi.se  that  has 

Mr.  Larue,  I beheve,  wished  to  point  out  that  formed  a portion  of  every  dust-heap  deposited,  is 
isolation  does  not  insure  the  absence  of  cata-  sufficient  to  cause  every  disease — zymotic  particu- 
strophes,  and  quoted  the  Exeter  Theatre  as  an  larly — that  the  liuraan  body  is  liable  to.  Now  the 
example  of  an  isolated  building.  Of  course,  floor  of  the  houses  that  are  built  on  this  made 
isolation  does  not  ensure  an  absence  of  fatalities,  ground  is  tiled  with  porous  earthenware  tiles  in  the 
but  good  planning  is  greatly  facilitated,  and  the  back  portion  of  the  premises,  and  in  the  front  room 
possibility  of  panics  caused  by  accidents  in  neigh-  simply  boarded  over  the  ground,  no  concreted  sur- 
liouring  buildings  lessened.  As  to  the  site  of  the  made  on  the  top  of  the  rubbish,  and,  as 

Exeter  Theatre,  I enclose  sketch-plan,  together  f “"scittence,  there  .s  every  opening  possible  tor 

r i>.  erv,.  ^ . ’ .-U  • thc  miasmic  gases,  as  they  rise  from  the  decaying 

w,th  one  of  the  Vienna  Ring  Theatre  likewise  enter  Ihe  living-room,  and,  iS 

the  scene  of  a fearful  catastrophe.  Neither  build-  fact  fill  the  house 

ing  was  isolated.  One  side  was  in  each  case  Unfortunately  these  noxious  gases  do  not  smell 
completely  built  up,  and  most  of  the  fatalities  very  pungently,  are  at  least  not  sufficiently  strong 
were  due  to  the  necessarily-unfortunate  planning,  to  affect  the  olfactory  nerves  of  the  occupants  of  the 
Edwin  O.  Sachs.  , houses,  and  therefore  these  persons  cannot  conceive 

j of  the  living  death  they  are  exposed  to.  They  may 

feel  a certain  listlessness  in  the  morning,  lassitude 
or  nausea,  in  fact,  even  become  epileptic,  or  suffer 
with  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  or  lose 


INSANITARY  BUILDING  LAND  AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Problems  in  Machine  Design.  By  Charles  H 
INNES,  Engineering  Lecturer  at  the  Rutherford 
College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Manchester; 
I he  Technical  Publishing  Company. 

The  number  of  books  of  this  character  which  the 
Engineering  student  for  the  honours  .stage  ” has 
had  written  for  his  illumination  must  render  the 
task  of  selection  an  extremely  embarrassing  one 
and  we  fear  we  can  do  little  to  help  him  on  the 
present  occasion,  for  Mr.  Innes  gives  us  no 
salient  points  upon  which  we  can  hang  very 
delinite  criticism.  His  work  does  not  soar  above 
the  average,  and  at  the  same  time  it  does  not 
contain  questionable  matter.  The 
chief  defect  is  that  too  much  is  attempted  in  the 
space. 


would  ask  you  to  give  me  space  m your  hB  use  ot  some  organ  of  the  body ; be  always  going 
valuable  columns  to  expose  a most  pernicious  ° tbe  doctor,  and  m a dosen  ways  be  unwell ; but 
practice,  prevalent  in  and  around  Birmingham,  as  ■■''J  to  grpp  the  cause  oMheir  ,11-health, 

regards  the  laud  on  which  bouses-jerry-built,  ind  of  courK  ,t  ,s  not  the  doctor  s business  to  trace 
the  more  pretentious  villa  resideuces-are  erected.  ““o  t°,  “s  foundation.  In  such  a case  he 

The  ground  on  which  the  city  of  Birmingham  not  only  lose  h;^5  means  of  livelihood,  but  also 

and  its  suburbs  stand,  is,  as  you  are  doubtless  bo  O otokly  brought  before  the  justices  for  disparaging 
aware,  very  hilly,  and  as  a consequence  it  js  the  landlord  s property, 

not  infrequent  to  find  that  the  base  of  the ' ‘I";  P'f  o"t,  time,  the  City  Fathers  (as  the 

houses  in  one  street  is  on  a level  with  the  first  Parochial  authorities  proud  in  the  new-born  honour 
story  or  roof  of  houses  in  an  adjacent  thorough-  “tJ'tlP'J  >'l"=  <0  style  Itcmselves)  are  rigorously 
fare.  Now,  in  the  suburbs,  to  imprave  this  state  of  Pursuing  builders  who  fail  to  put  in  damp-courses 
affairs  and  also  to  improve  land  and  make  localities  to  the  walls  of  houses  they  erect,  but  this  action  is, 
ripe  for  building  purposes,  it  is  the  custom  to  fill  in  ^ opine,  straining  at  a gnat  :md  swallowing  a ^rael, 
depressions  and  hollows  by  permiiting  the  deposition  as  regards  the  small  eftect  the  insertion  of  a damp- 
of  rubbish,  ashes,  and  even  night-soil  in  such  course  in  such  houses  as  described  will  have  in 
hollows,  in  fact,  allowing  such  places  to  be  a “ tip  " preventing  the  house  becoming  an  unhealthy  one  ; 
for  all  kinds  of  refuse,  until  this  accumulated  filth  for  although  the  walls  may  not  permit  damp  to  ari^, 
has  levelled  the  ground,  when  such  made  ground  is  still  the  miasmic  gases  referred  to  will  still  be 
given  a year  or  two  to  settle,  and  then  let  or  sold  for  generated  and  fill _ the  house  to  set  up  disease, 
building  purposes.  This,  you  will  say,  should  not  That  these  miasmic  gases  are  no  rnyth,  1 would 
be.  but,  alas,  it  is  so,  and  the  facts  I shall  presently  mention  that  at  one  of  the  houses  built  on  the  land 
relate  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  Local  Authorities  to  referred  to  at  Gravelly  Hill  I saw  a piece  of  leaden 
the  cause  of  much  of  the  diseases— small-po.v,  water-pipe  corroded  into  holes  a quarter  ol  an  inch 
diphtheria,  and  other  zymotic  diseases  which  is  diameter  by  the  effect  of  these  gasi^  that  were 
so  prevalent  in  various  quarters  of  the  town  at  generated  in  the  rubbish  on  which  each  house  was 
almost  regular  intervals.  I built.  _ _ 

First  as  regards  the  rubbish  shot  on  these  tips.  It ! Anticipating  that  these  remarks  will  bring  a storm 
is  very  frequently  one  sees  an  advertisement  in  the  of  virtuous  (?)  indignation  on  rny  bead,  I hope,  never- 
Daily  Mail  that  a free  ‘ ' tip  ” is  open  at  so-and-so,  or  ffidcss  that  they  will  awaken  the  powers  that  be 
that  threepence  or  fourpence  per  load  will  be  paid  for  ^ sense  of  the  insanitary  conditions  under  which 
rubbish  to  be  tipped  at  such  and  such  a place  ; and  niodern  Birmingham  is  being  founded. 


likewise  it  is  sometimes  that  at  some  of  these  tips  we 
find  a notice-board  exhibited  whereon  we  read  that 
” no  night-soil  is  to  be  tipped  here  ’’ — the  inference 
is  instructive  : vjhat  is  shot  at  these  tips  it  is  impos- 
sible to  mention,  as  their  variety  is  too  great,  but  not 
charming.  On  one  such  piece  of  made  ground  not 
a hundred  yards  from  Salford  Bridge,  Gravelly  Hill, 
something  like  a hundred  loads  of  spoiled  brewers' 
grains  were  shot  down— nice  sound  stuff  this  for 
building  on  ! is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a few  years 
after  being  built,  there  are  several  of  the  houses 


Gravelly  Hill,  Birmingham. 


H.  L.  Standage. 


PROPOSED  ASSOCIATION  OF  PORT- 
LAND CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS. 


^tiTisn  Aruh.eological  Association.— Mr. 

J.  . liwme  writes  to  say  that  he  was  incorrectly 
^ported  as  saying  that  the  carving  from  Rothwell 
Church,  of  which  he  exhibited  a drawing,  was 
probably  Sa.\-on  ; he  said  it  was  Norman  work 
but  an  imitation  of  Saxon  detail.  We  should  rather 
have  supposed  " Celtic  " would  have  been  the  more 
correct  e.vpression. 


Sir, — In  reference  to  the  attempt  recently  made 
by  Messrs.  Knight.  Bevan,  and  Slurge,  to  form  an 
“Association  of  English  Cement  Manufacturers," 
we  should  lilce  to  call  the  attention  of  all  interested 

...  . in  the  matter  to  some  points  which  may  have  been 

cracked  from  roof  to  base?  At  another  free  tip  | obscured  or  may  have  escaped  notice.  Any  firm 
close  to  the  Board  School  in  Aslon-lane  many  loads  ' which  joined  that  Association  would  practically  have 
of  limestone  and  blue  lias  lirne  were  deposited;  declared  that  it  never  had  and  never  would  make 
while  on  every  tip  the  majority  of  the  rubbish  ' any  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland 
deposited  consists  of  the  refuse  gathered  out  of  the  cement.  Of  course,  those  who  are  willing  to  pledge 
dustbins.  As  a rule  the  dustbins  in  the  houses  and  themselves  never  to  advance,  sought  to  cast  a stigma 
cottages  round  about  Birmingham  are  emptied  but  ' on  the  progressives  by  substituting  the  word  “ adul- 
twice  a year,  so  that  the  putrefying  mass  of  corrup-  | teration  " for  “ improvement ; " but  this  little  in- 
tion  that  has  been  accumulating  for  five  or  six  months  terested  move  was  quickly  exposed  by  several 
is  almost  lively  enough  to  move  itself  to  the  tip,  for  speakers  at  the  Cannon-street  meeting.  In  the  cir- 
decayed  vegetable  refuse,  old  rags,  paper,  and  every  , cular  issued  to  convene  this  meeting,  it  was  stated 
article  out  of  the  house  finds  its  way  to  the  dust- ; that  the  admixture  of  ragstone  and  other  inert 
heap.  Such  an  agglomeration,  whether  night-soil  i materials  with  Portland  cement,  was  “ bringing  dis- 
be  added  or  not,  is  sufficient  to  produce  germs  for  ' repute  upon  the  good  name  that  English  cement  has 
all  the  doctors  in  Christendom  to  experiment  with,  hitherto  borne  in  comparison  for  quality  with  cement 


when  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  such  an  article 
as  lime,  particularly  so,  as  the  cinders  that  are 
intermingled  with  the  organic  refuse  permit  the 
impenetration  of  air  and  moisture  to  the  putrescent 
vegetable  and  other  organic  matter.  A nice  founda- 
tion this  for  a house  to  be  built  on  ! Yet  this  is  the 
basis  of  the  foundation  on  which  thousands  of  houses 
are  built,  and  being  built,  all  round  Birmingham. 
The  following  is  a particular  case  of  such  land 
ripe"  for  building  on:— On  the  margin  of  a 
river  which  is  very  flat,  so  that  in  times  of 
flood  the  width  of  the  river  is  more  than 
trebled,  some  enterprising  parties  a few 
years  ago,  however,  reclaimed  a portion  of 
land  by  the  deposition  thereon  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  cart-loads  of  such  rubbish 
as  specified  above.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
stake  out  the  stream,  or  form  an  embankment 
to  prevent  the  flood-water  from  submerging  the 
tipped  refuse ; gradually,  however,  the  depo- 


of foreign  manufacture." 

The  policy  proposed  by  Mr.  Bevan  and  his  friends 
for  the  reinstatement  of  English  cement  is  so  re- 
markably guileless  and  childlike  as  to  deserve  special 
notice.  We  are  not  to  make  every  endeavour  to 
improve  our  cement,  not  to  compete  with  German 
skill,  but  to  fold  our  hands  and  to  say,  “ Our  cement 
is  made  of  chalk  and  clay  (as  it  has  been  since  the 
flood)  and  of  nothing  else.  If  foreign  cement  gives 
better  tests,  we  cannot  help  it ; it  only  proves  that 
it  is  adulterated."  This  may  be  very  magnificent, 
but  it  is  not  business.  Mr.  Leedham  White, 
however,  fully  recognised  the  necessity  for  English 
manufacturers  not  thus  sitting  with  folded  hands 
while  foreign  competitors  are  working,  when,  at  the 
Cannon-street  meeting,  be  said  that  English  cement 
had  not  recently  been  brought  into  disrepute  in 
comparison  with  foreign  cements,  seeing  that 
English  manufacturers  were  actually  exporting  even 
better  cement  than  they  did  a few  years  ago  ; but. 
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said  Mr.  White,  “we  have  been  distanced  by 
German  skill  and  German  competition,  which  is  a 
different  thing.  I am  most  anxious  that  we  should 
not  be  debarred  from  imitating  the  German  skill. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  debarred,  as  people  who 
intend  to  make  progress  in  every  shape  and  way, 
from  taking  advantage  of  scientific  research." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  various  tests  were 
not  invented  in  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer, 
but  in  those  of  the  consumer.  The  engineers  and 
chemists  who  invented  the  tests  invented  them  to 
compel  the  manufacturer  to  improve  his  cement.  It 
is  therefore  rather  illogical  when  a manufacturer 
improves  his  cement  to  meet  the  higher  specifica- 
tions. to  throw  doubt  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  tests. 
English  manufacturers  would,  if  this  were  accepted, 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  having  foreign  cements 
preferred  to  theirs  because  they  passed  higher  tests, 
and  at  the  same  lime  they  would  be  forbidden  to  so 
improve  their  manufacture  as  to  make  it  meet  these 
higher  tests.  But,  as  Mr.  White  pointed  out,  when 
a manufacturer  supplies  cement  which  meets  all 
provided  tests  and  an.a1yses,  he  has  fulfilled  his  legal 
obligations,  and  when  he  goes  beyond  this  and 
supplies  cement  which  besides  meeting  all  tests  will 
give  enduring  satisfaction,  he  has  fulfilled  his  whole 
moral  duly. 

Now,  leaving  the  general  aspects  of  the  question, 
we  should  like  to  point  out  that  at  the  Cannon-street 
meeting  Mr.  Holt,  on  our  behalf,  frankly  owned 
that  we  bad  improved  our  cement  by  the  addition  to 
it  of  Kent  ragstone  of  a special  quality  and  in  a 
carefully-considered  proportion,  He  strongly  depre- 
cated such  an  addition  to  the  cement  being 
stigmatised  as  an  adulteration,  and  courted  the 
fullest  inquiry  into  the  improved  manufacture.  A 
subsequent  highly-influential  meeting  of  the  Cement 
trade  at  the  IvOndon  Chambers  of  Commerce  has 
acceded  to  his  request  by  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  having  power  to  call  in  e.xpert  evidence 
in  reference  to  the  addition  of  Kent  ragstone  in  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement. 

At  the  Cannon-street  meeting  Mr.  Holt,  in  spite 
of  an  attempt  which  was  made  to  prevent  his 
giving  the  information,  brought  out  the  fact  that  his 
manufacture  improved  the  cement  in  colour,  in  tensile 
strength,  and  in  the  sand  tests.  The  tests  were ; 
— At  seven  days.  492  lbs. ; at  three  weeks.  556  lbs.  ; 
at  seven  weeks,  656  lbs.  ; at  three  months,  740  lbs.  ; 
at  six  months.  790  lbs.  : at  nine  months,  975  lbs.  ; 
at  eleven  months,  1,000  lbs.  ; and  at  twelve  months, 
1,010  lbs.  Wiih  sand  tests  (three  and  one)  nine; 
months  gave  410  lbs.  in  one  case,  and  4601ns.  in 
another.  In  reference  to  these  tests,  we  should  like 
to  call  special  attention  to  the  excellence  of  the  long- 
time tests.  The  long-time  test,  when  three  parts  of 
sand  were  added  to  the  cement,  is  most  important, 
as  no  cement  of  indifferent  quality  could  give  such 
high  results  when  mixed  with  these  proportions  of 
an  inert  matter  such  as  sand.  This  shows  that  our 
improved  cement  in  the  neat  stale  must  contain  less 
inert  matter  than  the  old-fashioned  cement,  because 
if  it  were  no  better  than  the  old  cement  it  would, 
when  mixed  with  three  parts  of  sand,  be  bound  to 
give  a worse  result  for  tensile  strain  when  tested. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Portland  cement  is 
only  the  name  for  an  article  of  admixture,  which,  if 
it  satisfies  the  provided  standard  tests  and  chemical 
analyses,  and,  in  addition,  the  tests  of  time  and 
exposure  in  actual  use,  cannot  be  said,  with  the  least 
show  of  reason,  to  be  adulterated,  because  there 
may  happien  to  enter  into  its  composition  an  ingre- 
dient or  ingredients  whose  beneficial  action  has  only 
lately  been  discovered.  Still  less  justifiably  can  it  be 
called  adulterated  when  it  gives  results  under  all 
tests  far  beyond  anything  hitherto  demanded  in  any 
specification.  MacEvoy  & Holt. 

Sorthjleet. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  (LONDON)  ACT, 
THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL 
BY  - LAWS,  AND  “ (JPEN  ” SOIL- 
ITPES. 

Sir, — The  newspaper  reports  of  the  case  which 
was  decided  on  the  loth  inst.  at  the  South-Western 
Police-court  are  not  altogether  correct,  and  are  likely 
10  mislead,  so  that  I shall  be  glad  if  you  can  insert 
the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  it. 

The  proceedings  arose  in  regard  toahouse  drained 
upon  the  system  advocated  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw, 

, and  still,  I believe,  invariably  used  by  him 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  London  County 
Council.  The  Vestry  of  St.  Mary,  Battersea,  not 
having  any  other  instances  of  the  system  except  the 
estate  with  which  I am  connected,  after  it  had  been 
in  use  there  for  twelve  years  without  evil  conse- 
quences. notwithstanding  that  its  officers  had  given 
the  usual  supervision  then  given  to  drains,  that  the 
freeholders'  surveyor  accepted  it  as  satisfactory,  the 
Yestry  four  months  ago  served  notices  on  every 
house  to  the  effect  that  “nuisance  existed,"  and 
must  be  remedied  by  carrying  out  the  by-laws  of  the 
London  County  Council,  as  set  forth  for  new 
buildings,  the  chief  point  being  to  abolish  “open 
heads,"  and  continue  the  soil-pipe  above  the  roof  in 
the  way  now  adopted. 

As  nothing  less  would  suit  them,  and  as  the 
tenants  were  satisfied  with  the  status  <]uo,  a test  case 
was  t^en,  and  two  afternoons  were  devoted  to 
thrashing  out  the  question.  The  pipe  being  clean 
and  there  being  no  bad  smell,  the  Vestry's  solicitor 


at  length  gave  up  contending  that  nuisance  existed, 
but  said  that  such  might  arise,  and  they  ought  not  to 
wait  until  it  did  so.  Counsel  on  ray  behalf  sub- 
mitted that  after  tacit  acquiescence  for  twelve  years 
the  \’estry  were  estopped  from  complaint,  even  if 
sanitary  science  had  since  shown  that  there  was  a 
better  system,  that  even  if  nuisance  existed  it  was  to 
the  individual  and  not  to  the  public,  ergo  the  Act  of 
Parliament  relied  u[ion  was  never  intended  to  apply  ; 
and  further  (explaining  the  model  produced),  the 
advantages  of  the  system  were  manifest  in  so 
diluting  any  slight  emanation  from  the  perimeter  of 
the  pipe  with  fresh  air  as  to  render  it  perfectly 
innocuous. 

Mr.  Denman,  in  giving  judgment,  declined  to  hold 
that  sanitary  fittings  were  likely  to  produce  a 
nuisance  because  they  were  not  up-to-date.  If  that 
contention  were  allowed  it  would  mean  that  all  old 
fittings  would  have  to  be  pulled  down  and  replaced. 
The  vestry  had  failed  to  establish  the  allegation,  and 
he  therefore  dismissed  the  summons  and  allowed 
three  guineas  costs. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  Public 
Act  of  Parliament  is  often  strained  by  various 
Sanitary  Authorities  and  complied  with  under  fear  of 
consequences  by  owners  of  property,  but  although, 
in  any  case,  the  attempt  is  frustrated,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  attempts  will  be  made  to  obtain  yet 
more  stringent  powers  to  enable  the  London  County 
Council  system  to  be  forced  upon  old  as  well  as  new 
buildings,  besides  other  useless  trapping  appliances 
objected  to  by  all  managers  of  properly.  Any  such 
attempts  I think  should  be  carefully  watched  and 
frustrated  if  possible. 

Edward  W.  Hudson,  F.S.I.,  &c. 


VENTILATION. 

Sir, — If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  ventilation  is 
a serious  subject  for  an  architect,  the  present  con- 
troversy would  be  exceedingly  amusing.  'I'hc  enter- 
prise with  which  mechanical  ventilation  has  been 
written  down  by  certain  individuals  is  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  but  when  it  comes  to  inundating 
architects  with  a sort  of  death's-head-and-crossbones 
pamphlet,  warning  them  from  mechanical  ventila: 
tion,  the  whole  thing  becomes  a farce. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  gentlemen  puffing 
those  beautiful  contrivances,  somewhat  resembling 
humming-tops,  with  which  they  ask  us  to  adorn  our 
buildings,  are  getting  alarmed,  and  take  refuge  in 
flaring  advertisements  and  pamphlets. 

I have  approached  mechanical  ventilation  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  caution,  as  it  is  a somewhat 
expensive  method  of  dealing  with  a most  difficult 
subject,  but  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  for 
buildings  of  a certain  class  and  beyond  a certain 
size,  it  is  distinctly  preferable  to  any  other  method 
if  properly  carried  out. 

For  buildings  of  the  ordinary  type  and  of  lesser 
size  I should  certainly  give  preference  to  the  open 
fire,  but  it  should  be  the  means  of  introducing  fresh, 
warm  air.  as  well  as  heating  the  room  and  extracting 
the  foul  air. 

As  for  the  elegant  patent  extracting  arrangements 
(the  illustrations  and  advertisements  of  wliich  are 
ever  with  us)  my  experience  is  that  a simple  ridge- 
tile,  similar  to  Tliompson’s  patent  ridge-tile,  is 
preferable,  and  certainly  less  unsightly ; but  all 
these  coniriv.ances  fail  under  certain  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  then  that  a motive  power, 
in  the  shape  of  heat  or  engine-power,  is  required. 

Albert  N.  Bromley.  F.R.I.B.A. 

Xottingham. 


THE  FILTRATION  OF  SEWAGE. 

Sir, — Permit  a brief  reference  to  the  “Note”  on 
above  subject  regarding  the  sewage  filtration  experi- 
ments of  the  Massachusetts  Stale  Board,  to  show  the 
possibility  of  largely  increasing  the  results  given, 
which,  taking  the  Builder's  estimate  is  about  forty- 
seven  gallons  per  yard  per  day  continuously  for 
seven  days. 

In  1888  the  writer  conducted  an  experiment  with 
sewage,  taken  direct  from  one  of  the  town  sewers  of 
Kingstown.  The  main  object,  in  this  case,  was  to 
determine  “by  aerification"  whether  the  nature 
of  the  fermentation  in  sewage  was  or  was  not 
within  control.  Apart  from  this  question  the  opera- 
tion must  have  had  a precisely  similar  effect  on 
sewage  to  that  produced  by  the  preliminary  filters 
15b  and  16b.  re  report,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
with  a similar  effluent  to  that  hereafter  described, 
the  purification  eflect  of  filter  12a  would  be  largely 
increased,  as  seen  from  the  following  data  regarding 
the  area,  sewage,  sludge,  and  the  lime  occupied  in 
the  experiment. 

The  experiment  was  continuous  from  April  11  to 
May  5.  or  twenty-four  days.  The  sewage  dealt 
with  a continuous  stream  of  about  r.ooo  gallons  a 
day.  The  total  area  occupied  by  the  apparatus 
employed  was  12  ft.  by  3 ft.,  or  4 yds.,  consequently 
the  sewage  was  purified  at  the  rate  of  250  gallons 
p«r  yard  per  day  for  twenty-four  days,  or  about  five 
limes  the  volume  dealt  with  by  filters  15b  and  i6b  of 
sewage  probably  much  more  difficult  to  purify,  for 
the  oxygen  required  ranged  from  10  02  down  to  2 at 
grains  per  gallon.  The  purification  effected  was  an 
average  of  77  per  cent,  for  the  whole  period  of 
twenty-four  da^^, 


Regarded  as  a method  of  sludge-disposal,  analysis 
of  sewage,  average  gas  in  suspended  matters,  alone 
upwards  of  3 cwts.  dry,  whereas  the  total  sludge 
products  dried  to  10  per  cent  , moisture  weighed  but 
64  lbs. . showing  a reduction  from  natural  causes  of 
about  80  per  cent. 

I should  mention  that  the  elimination  of  the 
suspended  matters  averaged  99  00  per  cent.,  whilst 
the  organic  constituents  left  in  the  effluent  were 
practically  divided  by  nitriles  and  carbonate  pro- 
portion, or  a condition  in  exact  accord  with  the 
bacteriological  function  we  know  to  operate  on  the 
soil. 

The  above  results  have  been  much  exceeded  in 
subsequent  experiments  on  a smaller  scale  when 
combined  with  production  of  electricity  with  the 
object  of  securing  the  constant  disintection  and 
ultimate  destruction  of  the  volatile  organic  im- 
purities of  sewage  by  means  similar  in  effect  to  those 
relied  upon  for  a “like  purpose"  in  some  of  the 
manholes,  &c.,  connected  with  the  London  main 
sewers.  IIill-Harti.and. 


THE  BROMPTON  ORATORY. 

Sir. — It  would  be  just  to  record  that  I was 
appointed  joint  architect the  late  Mr.  H.  Gribble, 
and  that  the  working  plans  were  drawn  out,  and  the 
works  carried  out  to  the  completion  of  the  roofs,  by 
Mr.  Gribble  and  yours  obediently. 

I.  T.  Walford. 

*,*  The  design  selected  in  competition,  however, 
was  that  of  Mr.  Gribble  solely,  as  far  as  we  have 
ever  heard. — Ed. 

\ \ 
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DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
SUPPLY. —XXV. 

WELLS  {conti/iuea).  LEAD  toisoning. 
PECIFICATION  of  a well  and  other 
works  required  to  be  constructed  for 

, Mr. , on  land  adjacent  to  the 

main  road  leading  from  - to , in 

the  Parish  of in  the  County  of . 

The  works  comprised  in  this  contract  are  the 
excavation  and  lining  of  a well,  and  other  works, 
as  shown  on  the  drawing  (fig.  61)  attached  to 
this  specification,  and  hereinafter  more  particu- 
larly detailed  and  described. 

The  site  of  the  well  is  shown  on  the  aforesaid 
drawings,  and  the  strata  will  probably  consist 


of — 

Alluvium 2 ft. 

Sand  and  gravel  4 j. 

Soft  and  hard  marl 64  ,, 

Sandstone  10  „ 


The  well  is  to  be  excav.ited  or  sunk  to  a depth 
of  80  fr.,  and  4 ft.  6 in.  diameter  in  the  clear  in- 
side the  brickwork  lining.  The  excavation  to 
be  trimmed  back  of  sufficient  width  for  the  lining 
and  concrete  backing,  or  7 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter 
where  lining  is  inserted  with  concrete  backing, 
and  6 ft.  in  diameter  where  brickwork 
lining  only  is  inserted,  the  remainder  of 
the  excavation  where  lining  is  not  found 
necessary  is  to  be  made  4 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter, 
and  neatly  trimmed  to  the  circle. 

The  excavated  material  is  to  be  removed  by 
the  contractor  as  part  of  this  contract. 

Blasting  with  explosives  will  be  permitted,  but 
no  shots  are  to  be  fired  within  one  foot  of  the 
sides  of  the  excavation. 

The  brickwork  lining  is  to  be  9 in.  in  thickness, 
built  solid  in  Portland  cement  mortar,  and  to 
consist  of  header  and  stretcher-courses,  con- 
structed in  sections  on  the  the  s>stcm  known  as 
“ underjiinning,”  but  no  section  of  the  brickwork 
is  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  circumference,  or 
4 ft.  in  vertical  height  as  a maximum,  (.’.real 
care  must  be  taken  in  measuring  the  height  of 
the  courses  so  as  to  avoid  wide-closing  joints. 
The  brickwork  is  to  be  built  in,  as  the  sinking 
proceeds  where  the  ground  is  not  strong  enough 
to  stand  alone.  No  vacant  spaces  are  to  be  left 
behind  the  lining,  but  all  such  spaces  must  be 
filled  in  with  fine  cement.  The  lining  is  to  be 
kept  perfectly  ])lumb,  and  worked  from  a radius- 
rod  off  the  centre-line. 

The  ring  of  cement  concrete  backing  to  the 
brickwork  is  to  be  carried  to  a depth  of  20  fr. 
from  the  surface,  and  to  be  9 in-  in  thickness,  and 
well  rammed  into  its  position  behind  the  brick- 
work. 

The  contractor  is  to  provide,  as  part  of  this 
contract,  all  carriage,  labour,  materials,  tools, 
pumping  apparatus,  or  other  means  of  lifting  the 
water  during  the  execution  of  works,  and  any 
other  apparatus  necessary  for  the  due  and  proper 
execution  of  this  contract. 

A hand-windlass  of  elm-wood,  with  substantial 
standards  and  frame,  is  to  be  provided  and  fixed 
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at  the  top  of  the  well,  after  the  sinking  and  other 
operations  have  been  completed.  A best  Manilla 
rope,  in.  in  circumference,  with  swivel  attach- 
ment, and  a strong  elm  or  oak  bucket,  holding 
not  less  than  3 gallons,  are  also  to  be  provided  as 
part  of  this  contract. 

The  works  are  to  be  completed  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Mr. , within  two  months  after 

the  date  of  the  signing  of  this  contract. 

Payments  will  be  made  weekly,  at  the  rate  of 
80  per  cent,  of  the  work  executed. 

Mulerials. 

The  bricks  are  to  be  of  approved  manufacture. 

The  cement-mortar  is  to  be  composed  of  one 
part  Portland  cement  and  three  parts  clean  fur- 
nace-ashes or  sharp  sand. 

The  cement. concrete  is  to  be  composed  of  one 
part  of  Portland  cement,  one  part  of  clean,  sharp 
sand,  and  three  parts  of  small  broken  stone. 

The  limber  is  to  be  of  the  best-seasoned  elm, 
free  from  all  imperfections. 

All  other  materials  are  to  be  of  the  best  of  their 
respective  kinds. 


Estimate  for  Sinking  and  Lining  a Well  8o_/?. 
deep  atid  a,  ft.  in.  in  diameter. 


Cub.  Yds 

At  per 
Cub.  Yd 

Excavation. 

it.  d. 

I s.  d. 

•Alluvium,  Sand  and  Gravel.. 

Soft  Marl  

H.-ird  Marl 

6 6 

5i 

Sandstone  

Brickmork. 

10  0 

2 17  6 

3= 

Brickwork  in  Cement 

Concrete. 

40  0 

64  0 0 

..3 

Portland  Cement  Concrete.. 

Miscellaneous. 

Elm  windlass,  frame,  bucket 

and  rope,  complete  

Wooden  cover  doors  

Removinffexcavation  tospoil 
1-ifting  Water  

r6  0 

9 B 0 

.3  ' 6 
066 

4 10  0 

5 0 0 

112  3 8 

LEAD  POISONINr.. 

Constant  reference  has  been  made  in  the 
course  of  these  papers  to  the  solvent  properties 
which  water  sometimes  possesses  with  regard  to 
lead.  This  subject  was  forced  upon  jrublic 
attention  a few  years  ago  on  account  of  its  serious 
consequences  at  Sheffield  and  other  northern 
towns,  where  the  water  is  very  soft  in  character, 
and  is  principally  derived  from  moor-land.  These 
alarming  outbreaks  led  to  much  careful  investiga- 
tion, both  as  regards  the  peculiar  constituents  of 
such  waters  as  are  most  liable  to  become  polluted 
with  salts  of  lead,  as  well  as  the  circumstances 
which  tend  to  facilitate  such  pollution. 

Lead  is  a cumulative  poison,  and  if  water 
containing  the  most  minute  quantities  is  constantly 
employed  for  dietetic  purposes  lead  poisoning 
(plumbism  or  saturnism)  must  eventually  super- 
vene, The  absorption  of  lead  into  the  system 


constitutes  a predisposing  cause  of  many  diseases, 
and  there  is  a liability  of  symptomatic  treatment, 
the  true  origin  of  the  disorder  being  undiscovered. 
In  fact,  the  Iheoiy  has  been  propounded  that 
nearly  all  cases  of  gout,  Bright’s  disease 
(nephritis),  and  many  other  diseases,  might  be 
traced  to  lead  poisoning. 

There  is  perhaps  no  subject  upon  which  more 
diversity  of  opinion  exists  amongst  scientists  than 
that  which  relates,  firstly  to  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  the  water  itself,  and  secondly  to  the  most 
favourable  conditions  under  which  water  will 
attack  lead.  With  regard  (o  the  activity  of  the 
water  there  are  several  theories  : — 

1.  Presence  of  acidity  in  the  water. 

2.  Insufficiency  of  dissolved  silica. 

3.  Absence  of  a sufficient  proportion  of  dis- 
solved carbonic  acid  (CO;). 

4.  Deficiency  of  salts,  especially  of  phosphates, 
carbonates,  and  sulphates. 

5.  Presence  of  sewage  matter,  especially  of 
nitrates  and  nitrites. 

I . Presence  of  Acidity  in  the  Water. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  certain  waters,  especially 
from  moorland  sources,  possess  a distinct  acidity, 
and  that  their  lead  - dissolving  properties  arc 
directly  proportional  to  their  degree  of  acidity. 
This  was  shown  to  be  the  case  lay  the  experiments 
conducted  by  Dr,  Sinclair  White  in  connexion 
with  the  Sheffield  outbreak,  and  communicated 
in  a paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  in  Leeds,  in  August,  1S89. 

The  nature  of  this  acid  is,  we  believe,  yet  a 
mystery.  'One  opinion  is  that  it  consists  of 
sulphuric  acid,  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  iron 
pyrites  ; another  opinion  is  that  the  acid  is  of 
vegetable  origin,  and  is  due  to  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  matter  («r^.,  peat),  possibly  due  to 
the  action  of  bacteria. 

The  remedies  proposed  in  this  case  are  : — 

{a)  Contact  with  fragments  of  limestone. 

{b)  Admixture  of  a proportion  of  milk  of  lime. 

(f)  Admixture  of  a proportion  of  carbonate  of 
soda, 

Contact  with  fragments  of  limestone,  in  addition 
to  the  admixture  with  the  water  of  a certain  quan- 
tity of  quicklime,  has  been  adopted  with  satisfac- 
tory results  at  Keighley.  As  the  acidity  of  the 
water  varies  from  time  to  time,  the  quantity  of 
alkali  necessary  should  be  ])eriodically  determined 
by  analysis,  and  added  to  the  water  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  as  milk  of  lime.  This  is  the  more 
important  as  it  has  been  proved  that  an  excess  of 
lime  increases  the  activity  of  water  towards  lead. 
Dr.  Tidy  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  bene- 
ficial action  of  limestone  was  due  simply  to  the 
silica  which  it  contained.  Fragments  of  lime- 
stone become  coated  after  a few  weeks  and 
require  renewal ; brushing  is  said  to  be  effective. 

The  admixture  of  a proportion  of  carbonate  of 
soda  with  the  water  has  been  strongly  advocated 
by  Dr.  Percy  F.  Frankland  (Sanitary  Institute 
Congress,  Brighton,  1890).  The  quantity  to  be 
used  must  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by 


analysis,  5 parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  100,000 
parts  of  water  being  an  extreme  case. 

2. — Insufficiency  of  Dissolved  Silica. 

This  opinion  has  been  strongly  advocated  by 
Dr.  Tidy  and  other  eminent  chemists,  as  the 
result  of  observations  which  appeared  to  show 
that  the  activity  of  a water  towards  lead  was 
destroyed  when  it  contained  upwards  of  half  a 
grain  of  silica  per  gallon.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  from  the 
following  instances : — 

(a)  Water  from  the  Punch  Bowl,  Flindhead, 
which  contains  0'83i  grs.  of  silica  per  gallon,  is 
said  to  act  vigorously  on  lead. 

{^)  E.xperiments  made  by  Professor  Williams, 
of  Sheffield,  showed  that  silica  added  in  definite 
quantities  to  an  acid  water  did  not  diminish  its 
solvent  action  upon  lead. 

(<■)  The  High  Level  water  at  Sheffield  acted 
vigorously  upon  lead  whilst  containing  a larger 
proportion  of  silica  than  the  Low  Level  water, 
which  acted  slightly  or  not  at  all  upon  lead. 

Besides  this  Dr.  Sinclair  White  (18S9)  is  of 
opinion  that,  “the  amount  of  silica  which  moor- 
land water  will  take  up  from  flints,  even  after 
long  contact,  is  very  small,  and  in  practice  it 
would  seem  to  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  silicate  by  means  of  ordinary  flints 
some  of  these  waters  to  the  extent  of  containing 
half  a grain  per  gallon.  Mr.  A.  ff.  Allen  has 
never  succeeded  in  adding  more  than  a quarter  of 
a grain  per  gallon  in  this  way,  and  Professor  Percy 
Frankland’s  experience  is  ot  a similar  character.” 

3.  Absence  of  a Sufficient  Proportion  of  Dissolvea 

Carbonic  Acid.  (CO-^). 

This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  a water 
should  possess  a certain  degree  of  temporary 
hardness,  and  this  theory  is  borne  out  by  Dr. 
Percy  Frankland,  who  states  that  such  waters 
“ may  be  generally  considered  above  suspicion.’* 

4.  Deficiency  of  Salts,  especially  of  Phosphates, 

Carbonates,  and  Sulphates, 

In  other  words,  soft  waters  are  dangerous,  and 
perhaps  this  is  the  most  popular  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  as 
already  stated,  that  an  excess  of  lime  in  a water 
tends  to  increase  its  activity  towards  lead ; and 
that  hard  waters,  which  derive  their  salts  from 
sewage-polluted  sources  (nitrates,  nitrites,  &c. ), 
are  especially  active  towards  lead. 

5.  Presence  of  Sewage-matter,  especially  of 

Nitrates  and  Nitrites. 

Although  this  condition  of  a water  undoubtedly 
renders  it  more  active  towards  lead,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  such  pollution  is  not  an 
indispensable  cause. 

It  would  appear  that  much  time  has  been 
wasted  in  attempting  to  trace  the  property 
possessed  by  certain  waters  of  attacking  lead  to 
one  final  cause,  instead  of  admitting  that  many 
causes  may  be  at  work  at  the  same  lime,  either 
separately  or  conjointly. 

With  regard  to  the  most  favourable  conditions 
under  which  water  will  attack  lead,  there  is 
nearly  as  much  variety  of  opinion. 

A frequently-stated  dogma  is  that  new  lead 
only  is  to  be  feared,  old  lead  becoming  protected 
by  a coaling  of  carbonate  of  lead  which  forms 
upon  its  .surface.  Dr.  Frankland  has,  however, 
shown  that  some  waters  act  more  and  more  upon 
pipes  from  day  to  day.  It  was  originally  believed 
that  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lead  were  insoluble 
in  water  ; this  was  due  to  an  error  in  the  method 
adopted  for  analysis,  which  assumed  that  sulphide 
of  lead  was  insoluble  in  water  charged  w’ith 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Again,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  coating  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
lead,  which  forms  on  a lead  surface  exposed  to  an 
active  water,  is  pervious  and  does  not  act  as  a 
protection.  This  coaling  also  U very  liable  to 
scale  off  as  a result  of  vibration — e^.,  in  pipes, 
the  opening  and  closing  of  taps,  the  passage  of 
vehicles,  change  of  temperature,  &c. 

The  influence  of  pressure  upon  the  action  of 
the  water  has  also  led  to  much  diversity  of 
opinion.  Dr.  Sinclair  White  states,  as  the  result 
ot  experiment,  that,  “ Other  things  being  equal, 
the  greater  the  pressure  under  which  the  water  is 
stored  the  greater  amount  of  lead  is  taken  up. 
This  influence  is  considerable,  but  no  amount  of 
pressure  will,  of  itself,  render  a harmless  water 
active  towards  lead.” 

There  is  more  agreement  upon  the  influence  of 
temperature,  and  Dr.  Sinclair  White’s  statement 
that,  “ Other  things  being  equal,  an  increase  in  the 
temperature  of  the  water  increases  its  lead  dis- 
solving power,”  may  be  taken  as  the  general 
opinion.  This  point  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  remarks  made  above  upon  “temporary  hard- 
ness ” is  interesting. 
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It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that  lead 
surfaces  exposed  alternately  to  the  action  of  air 
and  water  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  ; also 
that  water  becomes  more  active  by  becoming 
charged  with  air. 

Where  the  water  is  acidulated  its  action  is 
much  increased  when  it  can  bring  into  circuit 
with  the  lead  surfaces  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  brass,  . 
&c.  ; in  such  cases  an  electric  current  appears  to  ^ 
lx:  set  up,  the  lead  being  the  soluble  electrode. 

The  importance  of  investigating  the  action  of 
a proposed  water-supply  upon  lead  must  be 
impressed  upon  the  student.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  in  conducting  this  investigation,  that  the 
quality  of  a water  from  the  same  source  varies 
considerably  in  this  respect,  and  that  all  the  con- 
ditions capable  of  affecting  the  question  must 
therefore  be  carefully  ascertained. 

When,  however,  the  active  property  of  the 
water  towards  lead  has  been  discovered  subse- 
quently to  the  construction  of  the  works,  in 
addition  to  the  best  practical  measures  being 
taken  by  the  Authority  to  counteract  the  solvent 
]>roperty  before  the  water  leaves  their  reservoir, 
information  (in  the  form  of  leaflets)  shoidd  be 
distributed  amongst  the  consumers,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  take  such  protective  measures 
as  will  minimise  the  danger.  The  following 
recommendations  have  been  suggested  by  Dr, 
P'rankiand : — 

(i.)  That  no  water  should  be  collected  for 
drinking  purposes  until  after  the  tap  has  been 
allowed  to  run  for  such  a length  of  time  as  will 
]->resumably  clear  the  service-pipe,  and  that  drink- 
ing or  cooking  water  may,  therefore,  be  advan- 
tageously collected  immediately  after  a consider- 
able quantity  of  water  has  been  drawn  for  other 
domestic  purposes. 

(2.)  That  the  filtration  of  the  water  through 
any  form  of  animal  charcoal  filter  practically 
guarantees  its  absolute  freedom  from  lead, 

(3,)  That  hot  water  acts  more  powerfully  on 
lead  than  cold,  and  that,  therefore,  metal  tea- 
pots and  other  soldered  vessels  for  holding  hot 
water  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  not  yet  satisfactorily 
explained,  that  filters  compo.sed  of  “ animal  char- 
coal ” have  the  jiroperty  not  only  of  removing 
lead  after  it  has  been  dissolved,  but  of  removing 
from  an  active  water  its  property  of  dissolving 
lead,  and  that  this  property  is  continuous. 

Another  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  the 
lead  from  which  pipes  are  usually  constructed 
is  not  chemically  pure.  They  generally  consist 
of  two-thirds  of  new  and  one-third  of  old  lead, 
the  latter  having  been  already  used,  and  containing 
tin,  zinc,  antimony,  and  other  metals,  which 
facilitate  the  formation  of  electric  currents. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Catholic  Poor-Law  Schools,  Levkield, 
West  Derby,  Lancashire. — On  the  13th  inst. 
the  Leyfield  Catholic  Poor-Law  Schools  were 
opened.  The  school  measures  238  ft.  across  the 
south-west  front,  and  1 13  ft.  across  the  north-west 
side.  The  chapel  and  dining-room  are  built  larger 
than  is  required  at  present.  The  school  consists  of 
four  floors,  including  the  basement,  which  contains  the 
larders,  beating-rooms,  and  temporary  work-rooms. 
The  ground  floor  contains  the  reception-rooms,  school 
and  class-rooms,  sisters'  parlour  and  dining-rooms, 
the  kitchens,  business-rooms,  boot-rooms,  and  the 
children's  dining-room,  76  ft.  long,  and  30  ft.  wide. 
The  first  floor  contains  the  chapel,  107  ft.  long,  30 
ft.  wide,  and  20  ft.  high,  with  a smaller  side-chapel 
for  the  sisters,  three  dormitories,  each  about  40  ft. 
long  and  30  ft.  wide,clothes-rooms,  lavatories,  ^th- 
rooms,  &c.  The  second  floor  is  arranged  similar  to 
the  first  floor.  The  building  is  warmed  by  low- 
pressure  hot-water  pipes.  The  building  is  faced 
with  common  brickwork,  relieved  by  red  Ruabon 
brick  string-courses,  arches,  &c. , and  red  Rainhill 
stone.  Messrs.  Sinnott,  Sinnott  & Powell  were  the 
architects,  Mr.  R.  J.  J.  Irwin  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
and  Messrs.  R.  Wearing  & Sons,  of  West  Derby, 
tlie  contractors. 

Mission-hall,  Lozells,  Birmingham.— The 
foundation-stone  of  a new  mission-room  in  con- 
nexion with  St.  Silas'  Church,  Lozells.  was  laid  on 
the  i2th  inst.  The  building,  which  is  being  erected 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Osboine,  of  Birmingham, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Elvins,  builder,  of  Soho  Hill,  is 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Xursery-road  and  Wellesley- 
street,  on  a site  formerly  occupied  by  a temporary 
iron  structure.  The  cost  will  be  about  1,000/.,  and 
accommodation  will  be  provided  for  about  350 
people. 

The  Bl'ildint.  Trade  in  Auerdeen. — During 
the  year  the  house-building  trade  has  been  very 
active  in  Aberdeen.  The  plans  of  new  buildings 
approved  of  by  the  Town  Council  may  be  classified 
as  follows: — Dwelling-houses,  222;  blocks  of  shops 
and  dwelling-houses,  8 ; cottages,  7 ; hotels,  2 ; 
workshops,  factories,  &c.,  29;  miscellaneous  (in- 
cluding warehouses,  stores,  stables,  and  small 


offices),  23  ; alterations  and  additions  to  various 
premises,  51  ; and  public  buildings,  13.  The  new 
dwelling-houses  will  accommodate  about  5,000 
individuals.  The  public  buildings  include  one  new 
church,  a savings  bank,  one  large  public  school  and 
additions  to  three  others,  a skin  hospital,  additions 
to  Sailors'  Institute,  a soup-kitchen  (rebuilding),  and 
extensions  at  King's  College  and  Marischal  College. 
Among  miscellaneous  public  works  carried  out  in 
the  city  during  the  year  may  be  mentioned  the 
extension  of  the  tramway  system  to  Old  Bridge  of 
Dee  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  track  on  the 
Woodside  section,  the  introduction  of  the  electric 
light  into  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  service  water  reservoir  at  Cattoficld. 
Large  public  schools  are  to  be  built  shortly  at 
Torry  and  Kittybrewster,  and  probably  also  at  Old 
Aberdeen,  while  extensive  additions  are  to  be  made 
at  St.  Paul-street  and  Albion-slreet  public  schools. 

SrHOOL  Buildings,  Stone,  Kent. — .\  meeting 
of  the  Stone  School  Board  was  held  on  the  8th 
inst. , for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  opening  their 
new  buildings,  which  have  been  built  on  the  Brent, 
near  Dartford,  close  to  the  .■^ylum.  They  are  built 
with  the  infants'  department  facing  the  road. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  350  children — 
130  boys,  120  girls,  and  100  infants.  The  house  for 
the  head-master  has  been  built  on  the  front  of  the 
site.  The  warming  is  by  means  of  open  grates. 
Mr.  L.  Seager,  of  Sittingbourne.  was  the  con- 
tractor. The  gas-fittings  and  grates  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Fowle  Bros.,  of  Gravesend,  desks  by 
tlie  Bennett  Furnishing  Co.,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Walford, 
of  Xorthfleet,  was  the  architect. 

Pavilion  Theatre,  Mile  End.— This  theatre 
has  just  been  entirely  remodelled  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Ernest  Runtz,  architect ; Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps 
acting  also  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  deben- 
ture-holders. The  one  approach  from  the  main 
road  is  now  appropriated  to  the  stalls,  boxes,  and 
grand  circle  only,  and  for  the  pit  a large  area  of 
ground  has  been  acquired  and  a new  approach 
erected  adjoining  the  principal  entrance.  The  mam 
entrance  in  Whitechapel-road  has  been  entirely 
reconstructed  ; it  is  built  of  terra-cotta,  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Doulton  : the  three  approaches  are 
separated  by  Doric  pilasters  and  piers,  surmounted 
by  an  entablature  of  the  same  order  with  a balus- 
trade over ; from  the  end  piers  rise  coupled 
Corinthian  pilasters,  surmounted  by  a semi-circular 
arch,  16  ft.  in  diameter.  On  the  first  floor  is  the 
Board-room,  above  which  is  a circular  opening  for 
illuminated  advertisements  and  notices  of  the 
entertainments  taking  place.  The  space  surround- 
ing this  circular  opening  is  occupied  by  figures  of 
Tragedy  and  Comedy,  modelled  by  Mr.  William 
Neatby.Theauditorium  has  been  considerablyaltered, 
the  old  ceiling  removed,  and  a new  one  erected  at  a 
greater  neight,  thereby  giving  an  uninterrupted  view 
from  the  gallery.  The  ceiling  is  painted  by  Messrs, 
Xepperschmidt  & Hermann  with  allegorical  figures 
and  cupids.  The  level  of  the  pit  and  stalls  has  been 
altered,  and  the  whole  of  the  auditorium  has  been 
redecorated,  reseated,  and  re-upholstered,  the  latter 
portion  of  the  work  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  A. 
R.  Dean  &Co.,  of  Birmingham  Over  the  stage 
the  old  roof  has  been  removed,  the  building  carried 
32  ft.  higher,  and  a huge  mansard  formed,  having 
a total  span  of  64  ft.  On  the  west  side  the  stage 
has  been  extended  and  a painting-room  provided  ; 
beyond  this  is  a suite  of  dressing-rooms.  At  the 
back  of  the  stage  the  dressing-rooms  have  been 
entirely  reconstructed,  with  fireproof-floors  and 
partitions.  On  the  stage-level  are  the  hall,  green- 
room, and  quick-change  room,  and  in  the  basement 
a room  for  the  orchestra,  with  music-store, 
&c.,  and  emergency  exit.  The  electric  installation 
is  by  Messrs.  Moody  Brothers.  .\  new  stage  has 
been  laid,  with  all  modern  improvements,  by  the 
Company's  stage  machinist,  Mr.  J.  Wicks.  The 
auditorium  is  lighted  by  incandescent  gas-burners. 
There  is  a complete  set  of  hydrants  in  the  building, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Merryweather  & Co.  Messrs. 
Colls  & Sons  have  carried  out  the  structftral  altera- 
tions and  decorative  work,  and  Mr.  G.  Mcl^an 
Ford  has  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 

Restoration  of  Blisland  Church,  Corn- 
wall. — Blisland  Church,  about  six  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Bodmin,  has  just  been  restored.  It 
was  originally,  says  the  Western  Morning  News, 
a little  cruciform  building  of  the  Late  'Norman 
period,  and  to  it,  in  the  ages  of  Perpendicular 
architecture,  there  were  added  a lower,  north 
and  south  chancel  aisles,  and  a south  aisle ; but 
the  tower  was  not  built,  as  usual,  at  the  west 
end.  but  at  the  end  of  the  north  transept. 
There  is  also  a curious  erection  on  the  south 
side  in  place  of  the  old  transept,  now  known 
as  the  I^vathan  Chapel,  and  erected  by  special 
licence  in  1638,  by  one  Obadiah  Reynolds,  whose 
property  afterwards  passed  to  the  Morsheads,  the 
present  owner  being  a minor,  the  son  of  Mrs 
Glencross,  of  Colquite.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  bt.  Pratt,  a British  saint,  whose  record  is 
lost.  The  church  has  been  transformed  in 
appearance,  though  the  restoration  has  been 
strictly  conservative.  The  external  roofing 
had  to  be  new  throughout,  but  the  wagon- 
headed ceilings  of  the  nave  and  aisles  have 
had  nothing  done  to  them,  and  the  old  bosses, 
corbels,  and  carved  wall  - plates  remain.  The 
channel  roof  had,  however,  to  be  receded,  for  here 


there  was  nothing  but  lath  and  plaster,  and  that  was 
in  a ruinous  and  dangerous  condition.  The  new 
woodwork  is  in  oak,  an  e.xact  copy  of  the  old  nave 
roof,  and  the  spaces  between  the  ribs  are  filled  in 
wth  a special  fibrous  plaster,  manufactured  by 
L.  H.  Turner,  of  London,  and  the  figures  on 
alternate  panels  representing  the  Holy  Name  and 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  chancel  has  also  been 
newly  paved,  and  a new  altar  has  been  erected  yi  ft. 
long  in  one  block  of  granite  from  a quarry  in’the 
neighbourhood.  The  chancel  has  been  restored  by 
the  rector,  and  choir-stalls  are  shortly  to  be  placed 
there.  The  Perpendicular  window  in  the  end  of 
the  south  chancel  aisle  has  been  filled  with  stained- 
glass  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Edward-Collins.  The  artists 
were  Messrs.  Bucknall  & Comper,  London.  X'ot 
much  work  has-  been  done  to  the  nave  except  the 
reflooring^and  sealing,  which  is  not  yet  complete. 
The  old  X'orinan  font,  which  has  been  cast  out  into 
the  churchyard  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  has 
been  brought  into  the  church  again  and  placed  on  a 
new  granite  base.  The  floor  has  been  cemented  and 
laid  in  the  passage-ways  with  Delabole  and  Portland 
stone,  and  under  the  seals  is  to  be  oak  parquetry. 
At  present  the  nave  is  seated  with  chairs,  and  a 
plain  temporary  wood-screen  runs  across  the  chancel 
and  its  aisles  dividing  them  from  the  nave.  A good 
deal  has  been  done  to  the  roof  of  the  tower,  which 
has  been  new  leaded.  There  have  been  no  dis- 
coveries of  importance  during  the  work  of  restora- 
tion. The  architect  was  Mr.  F.  C.  T^den.  of 
Holborn,  and  the  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Pelt, 
masonry;  Messrs.  Worth  & Sens;  and  Mr. 
N^ankivell,  carpentry.  The  total  cost  of  the  work 
has  been  about  1,200/.  or  1,300/, 


SAN/TAR  y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

West  Riding  Rivers  Purification  and 
Shipley  Drainage.— Major-General  C.  Phipps 
Carey  held  a Local  Government  inquiry,  at  the 
Manor  House,  Shipley,  on  the  5th  inst.,  with 
reference  to  the  application  of  the  Shipley  Local 
Board  to  borrow  55,000/.  for  the  purposes  of  sewer- 
age, sewage  disposal,  and  the  erection  of  a refuse 
destructor.  Mr.  J.  H.  Woodbead,  Civil  I-mgineer, 
having  explained  the  system  of  sewers  proposed  for 
the  Wmdhill  section  of  the  district,  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  his  firm,  Mr.  M.  Paterson,  M.lnsLC.K., 
described  the  works  designed  by  him,  consisting  of 
the  main  outfall  sewers,  the  works  of  precipitation, 
and  the  land  filtration  works.  The  main  outfall  sewer, 
which  is  17,118  ft.  long,  the  Valley-road  outfall,  and 
the  Red  lieck  outfall,  are  the  principal  sewers,  and 
include  seven  tunnels,  three  of  which  are  under  the 
canal,  a mill-yard,  and  a mill  respectively  ; cast-iron 
pipes  along  the  river-bed  ; several  beck  and  railway- 
crossings;  and  a heavy  retaining-wall  at  the  River 
Aire.  ^ The  premises  of  no  less  than  eight  mills, 
foundries,  tanneries,  and  other  large  works  are  inter- 
sected, including  the  well-known  Saltaire  Mills, 
which  are  traversed  for  nearly  200  yds.  in  tunnel. 
Pumping  will  be  necessary,  and  pumps  are  to  be  pro- 
vided capable  of  lifting  an  extreme  limit  of4. 100 gals, 
per  minute,  47  ft.  high,  steam  for  which  will  be 
raised  chiefly  by  a Horsfall's  destructor.  A tank 
sewer,  holding  280,000  gals,  storage,  precipitation- 
tanks,  bolding  12  hours'  dry-weather  flow,  or 
1,120.000  gals.,  will  be  provided.  After  precipita- 
tion, the  clarified  sewage  will  be  passed  into  12^  acres 
of  land  adapted  for  filtration.  Besides  this  area 
16  acres  are  reserved  for  the  future  needs  of  the 
district.  After  the  inquiry  the  inspector  made  an 
inspection  of  the  site  of  the  proposed  works, 
specially  e.xamining  the  difficult  lines  of  the  outfall 
sewers.  The  population  of  vShipley  is  about  25,000, 
and  storm-water  is  at  present  turned  into  the  sewers, 
but  will  be  excluded  in  future  extensions. 

Sewerage  Scheme,  New  MiLLS.—The  Local 
Board  of  New  Mills  have  for  some  time  past  had 
under  con&ide'ation  plans  for  the  sewerage  of  the 
town  and  sewage  disposal  submitted  bv  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Radford,  Nottingham  ; Fowler  Sc  Maclure, 
Stockport ; Bancroft,  Manchester;  and  W.  Spinks, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  of  Leeds  and  Manchester.  At  the 
last  meeting  they  adopted  those  of  the  latter 
engineer,  and  appointed  him  to  proceed  with  the 
necessary  work. 

The  Glasgow  Bridge  Rebuilding  Contract. 
— The  Glasgow  Town  Council  Bridge  Committee 
held  a meeting  on  the  13th  inst.,  at  which  the 
estimates  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Glasgow  Bridge 
at  Jamaica-street  were  considered.  Twelve  offers 
were  sent  in,  out  of  which  the  three  lowest  were 
selected  and  sent  to  the  measurer  to  be  checked, 
with  a view  to  the  ultimate  decision,  These  three 
estimates  were— Messrs.  George  Lawson  & Son, 
foreign  granite.  76,600/.,  and  British  granite, 
78.000/.  ; Messrs.  Morrison  & Mason,  foreign  or 
British  granite,  81,176/.  55.;  and  Messrs.  James 
Goldie  & Son.  foreign  granite.  91,896/.  i6s.  8d.,  and 
British  granite,  93  988/.  2s.  2d.  It  was  decided  to 
recommend  to  the  Town  Council  that  the  offer  of 
Messrs.  Morrison  & Mason  be  accepted,  the  bridge 
to  be  built  of  British  granite,  and  the  good  material 
in  the  old  bridge  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  new  bridge. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Pulpit  to  Framfield  Church.— Anew  pulpi‘ 

has  been  erected  in  the  parish  church  of  Framfield' 
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Sussex.  It  is  designed  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  consists  in  plan  of  five  sides  of  an 
i octagon.  The  upper  portion  is  of  wainscot  oak  ; 
i each  side  has  a moulded  arched  panel,  with 
I crocketted  hood-mould.  The  panels  are  filled  with 
I sculptured  figures  in  very  high  relief — i.e.,  Our  Lord 
1 in  the  act  of  teaching  in  the  centre,  flanked  by  the 
I four  Evangelists  with  their  respective  symbols,  each 
standing  on  a moulded  pedestal.  The  pedestal  is 
of  polished  mottled  alabaster,  following  the  plan 
above,  with  a boldly-moulded  capital  and  base. 
The  steps,  four  in  number,  are  of  Portland  stone. 
The  whole  of  the  oak  is  left  clean  from  the  tool. 
The  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  James  Forsyth, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  B.  Edmund  Ferrey,  F.B  A. 

Window,  Kinrton  Church.— A memorial 
I window  was  fi.xed  in  the  south  transept  of  the  parish 
I church  at  Kineton  recently.  There  are  three  lights, 

I which  are  filled  with  subjects  of  large  size,  sur- 
mounted by  canopies.  The  subjects  represent : — 
Our  Lord  Healing  the  .Sick  ; Our  Lord  in  the  House 
of  Martha  and  Mary;  and  the  Blessing  of  Children. 
In  the  tracery  are  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
<S:c.  The  work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  F.  Holt 
ii  Co.,  of  Warwick. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — Though  664  applications  were  made  to 
compete  for  the  1900  Exhibition  buildings,  only  112 
designs  have  been  submitted.  The  competitors  have 
elected  as  their  representatives  on  the  jury,  the 
following  architects;  MM.  Laloux,  Maveux, 
(luadet.  Coquart,  Pascal,  Loviot,  Paul  Sifdille, 

Vaudremer,  and  Ginain. The  Acadtfmie  des 

Beaux-Arts  has  given,  as  an  architectural  subject 
for  the  LeclSre  competition,  “The  pavilion  for  the 
products  of  the  Sevres  factory  at  the  1900  exhibi- 
tion."  A competition  has  been  opened  for  the 

design  for  a monument  to  Watteau,  to  be  erected 
in  Luxembourg  Garden.  The  models  for  it  will 
be  exhibited  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  of  January. 

It  is  announced  that  M.  Turcan,  the 

sculptor,  who  gained  the  medal  of  honour  of 
the  ^ Salon  two  years  ago  by  bis  fine  group 
“ L’Aveugle  et  le  Paralytique,"  is  in  very  bad 
health  and  his  friends  are  very  anxious  about  him. 

The  Metropolitan  Railway  Committee  of  the 

Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  recommended  the 
rejection  of  the  proposals  of  the  Public  Works 
Department.  Its  report  will  be  submitted  to  the 

General  Council. A terra-cotta  copy  of  the 

seated  statue  of  Voltaire  by  Houdon  has  been 
presented  to  the  Versailles  Library. The  Muni- 

cipality of  Nantes  has  decided  to  fill  up  the  ditches 
of  the  ancient  chAteau  of  Nantes,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  curious  relics  of  feudal  architecture 
in  France.  The  project  has  been  strongly  opposed 
by  the  Commission  des  Monuments  Historiques, 
which  demands  that  the  chateau  should  be  left 
intact  and  retain  the  appearance  which  it  has  pre- 
served for  700  years. A Fine  Arts  Exhibition 

is  to  be  opened  at  Bordeaux  on  February  i. 

closing  on  March  31. A Municipal  Casino 

for  Rochelle  is  to  be  commenced  shortly,  to 
be  built  on  the  Champ-de-Foire  estate,  near 

the  sea. A large  railway  hotel  is  to  be  built 

at  Lyons,  in  connexion  with  the  main  railway 
station.- — The  Carpeaux  Museum  at  Valenciennes 
has  received  an  addition  in  'the  shape  of  a terra- 
cotta bas-relief  representing  “ Ulysses  recognising 
Achilles  in  _ Female  Disguise  at  the  Court  of 
Lycomedes."  The  work  was  done  by  the  eminent 
^ulptor  in  1854,  “enloge,"  in  competition  for  the 

Pnx  de  Rome. The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age 

of  88,  of  M.  Jean  Gigoux,  who  was  the  oldest  among 
contemporary  French  painters.  Some  account  of  his 
life  and  works  will  be  given  in  the  next  ‘ ‘ Letter  from 
Paris  " in  our  pages.  M.  Gigoux  has  left  to  his  native 
town  of  Besanqon  a fine  collection  of  ancient  and 
modern  paintings  and  drawings,  which  would  have 
found,  perhaps,  a more  suitable  home  at  the 
Louvre. 

Germany. — In  the  Imperial  Budget  for  1895-6, 
which  will  shortly  be  laid  before  the  House,  the 
following  items  of  interest  to  the  architectural  world 
are  provided  for,  viz,  : 6,600/.  for  the  further  decora- 
tion of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament ; 35,000/.  as  a 
second  instalment  to  the  National  Emperor  William 
I.  monument  ; 1,800.000/.  for  Milit.ary  Building 
works  (this  sum  includes  new  barracks  at  Halberstadt ' 
and  Torgan,  a garrison  church  at  Dusseldorf,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  War  Academy  at  Potsdam,  and 
the  acquisition  of  various  lands  as  drill-grounds)  ■ 
90.000/.  for  dry  docits  at  Kiel  and  Bremen  ; 9,000/’ 
(of  a total  of  52,000/.)  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Chief  Post  Office  at  Berlin,  and  over  125,000/.  for 

post  offices  and  sites  in  other  places. The  recently 

issued  report  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  refers  in 
strong  terms  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  build- 
ings ■■  Unterden  Linden."  The  lOmpress  Augusta 
memorial  church  in  the  Invaiiden  Park  is  to  be 

consecrated  on  March  22  next. A competition  is 

announced  for  the  designs  of  the  I.udwig  Richter 
monument  at  Dresden.  Three  premiums  will  be 
given,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  225/.  ; the  site  of  the 
monument  is  on  the  Bruhl  Terrace.  Seven  sculptors  ' 
and  architects,  with  the  Mayor  of  Dresden,  form  the  ' 
jury. The  authorities  of  the  Bonn  Provincial 

Museum  have  undertaken  further  excavations  at  the 

Roman  castellum  of  Novjesium,  near  Neuss.  About 
300  yards  of  the  boundary-walls  on  the  north 


western  side  were  uncovered,  in  addition  to  parts  of 
the  left  portal.  Traces  were  also  found  of  three 
barracks  and  three  other  buildings,  presumably 
officers'  dwellings  ; also  parts  of  a large  building  to 
the  right  of  the  pjwtorium,  the  purpose  of  which  is 

not  known. We  have  to  record  the  death  of 

Colonel  Carl  von  Cohansen,  Curator  of  Nassau 
Antiquities  at  Wiesbaden.  Born  in  1812,  he  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  Prussian  Army  from  1833  to 
1840,  in  which  year  he  took  over  the  direction  of 
certain  stone  works  at  Mettlach.  Ilis  archcuological 
activity  commenced  in  1850,  with  an  examination  of 
the  ancient  fortifications  and  graves  of  the  Hunsriick. 
This  was  followed  by  a journey  through  Italy  to 
study  Mediruval  fortifications.  At  the  order  of 
Napoleon  III.  he  made  archmological  researches  in 
the  Rhine  and  Maas  districts  for  that  Emperor's 
“Life  of  Crcsar."  In  1874  he  was  called  to  the 
directorate  of  the  Romano-German  Museum  at 
Mayence,  and  in  1885  to  that  of  the  German 
Museum  at  Nuremberg  ; he  was  latterly  appointed 
an  Imperial  “ Limes  " Commissioner.  In  addition 
to  writing  a number  of  treatises  on  various  archrvo- 
logical  matters.  Von  Cohansen  was  the  author  of 
works  on  “ Crcsar’s  Rhine  Bridges,"  “ The  Saalburg 
Castellum,"  “Rhenish  Antiquities,"  and  “The 
Roman  Boundary  Wall." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  London  Buii.dino  Act  and  the 
Tribunal  or  Appeal. — According  to  the  lournal 
' of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the 
! Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  has 
appointed  Mr.  D.  Cubitt  Nichols  one  of  the  three 
members  of  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  constituted 
under  Section  175  of  the  London  Building  Act, 
which  comes  into  force  on  the  ist  prox.  The 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
have  appointed  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  and  the  Council 
of  the  Surveyors’  Institution  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild 
Clarke. 

Lead  Pipes  and  Water. — .^t  a meeting  of  the 
Yorkshire  Medical  Officers  of  Health  at  Hudders- 
field, on  the  13th  inst.,  some  communications  were 
read  on  the  action  of  water  on  lead  pipes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Leeds  Mercury,  Dr.  Evans,  of  Bradford, 
who  read  the  first  paper,  pointed  out  the  chemical 
action  of  water  upon  lead  service-pipes,  and  said 
that  if  lead  were  dropped  into  carefully-distilled 
water  and  left  for  a time,  at  the  bottom  would  be 
found  a white  precipitate,  which,  on  e.xamination, 
was  found  to  consist  of  oxide  of  lead  and  hydrate  of 
lead,  generally  known  as  oxy-hydrate  of  lead.  The 
solution  of  this  in  the  water  was  a subsequent 
process.  This  oxy-hydrate  of  lead,  he  believed, 
was  due  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
water  upon  the  lead  pipe  that  might  be  exposed 
to  its  influence.  But,  it  might  be  asked,  “ Where 
did  the  oxygen  come  from?"  because  the  water 
was  not  decomposed.  He  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  oxygen  was  produced  by  being 
actually  dissolved  in  the  water  itself,  while  it  might 
also  be  due  to  the  presence  of  oxidising  agents 
in  the  water  itself,  however  carefully  distilled. — 
Dr.  Whitelegge  (West  Riding  County  Council), 
who  followed,  said  that  be  had  been  watching  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  experimentally  and 
otherwise,  the  action  of  a number  of  water-supplies 
upon  lead,  and  the  results  differed  in  some  cases 
from  those  that  they  were  entitled  to  expect  from 
the  accounts  of  earlier  experimenters.  In  many  of 
the  experiments  made  erosion  had  been  completely 
lost  sight  of.  He  agreed  that  the  water  they 
I had  most  trouble  with  was  the  acid  or  moorland 
j waters,  and  many  peaty  pools  were  the  most  active 
of  all.  The  action,  however,  was  by  no  means 
limited  to  acid  or  soft  waters.  The  power  of  some 
waters  could  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  chalk,  and 
of  others  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  ; but 
these  two  would  not  act  in  all  cases,  and  they  had 
to  be  careful  about  dogmatising  on  the  matter.  This 
question  of  erosion  deserved  more  attention  becituse 
there  was  no  doubt  that  if  water  was  left  standing 
all  night  in  a lead  service-pipe,  there  was  lead  present 
in  poisonous  and  dangerous  quantities  in  the  morning, 
so  that  the  first  flow  of  water  ought  to  be  always 
allowed  to  run  to  waste.  He  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  were  many  more  public  water  supplies 
in  the  West  Riding  which  acted  upon  lead  than  was  at 
present  suspected,  and,  as  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
they  ought  not  to  assume  that  the  water  under  their 
charge  did  not  act  upon  lead,  but  see  by  experiments 
whether  there  was  not  lead  in  solution.  He  had,  he  ; 
said,  mentioned  two  methods  of  preventing  water 
acting  upon  lead  ; but  there  was  a thirij,  and  that 
was  by  the  treatment  of  filtration,  though,  to  his 
mind,  there  was  a tendency  to  assume  that  filtration 
could  do  too  much.  In  conclusion,  he  urged  more 
co-operation  amongst  Medical  Officers  of  Health  in 
regard  to  this  important  question.  We  may  add 
that  this  conference  took  place  in  the  midstof  a district 
of  England  which  is  largely  supplied  by  water  of 
what  is  known  as  “soft  " quality,  which  is  specially 
prone  to  act  upon  lead.  The  warning  does  not 
apply  equally  to  all  neighbourhoods.  The  action  of 
the  “ hard  " London  water  on  lead  pipes  is  so  slight 
that  it  may  be  practically  disregarded.  But  where- 
ever  “soft"  water  is  the  chief  or  sole  supply  the 
danger  is  no  doubt  a real  and  serious  one. 

The  Worshh'kul  Company  of  Carpenters. 
— The  annual  examination  in  practical  sanitation 
took  place  at  Carpenters  Hall  on  Friday  and  Satur- 


day last  week.  The  number  of  candidates  presenting 
themselves  exceeded  that  of  all  previous  years,  being 
upwards  of  forty.  The  Company  again  secured 
the  services  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  P.R.I.B.A. , 
F.  R.S. , Professors  Banister  Fletcher,  Henry  Robin- 
son, T.  Roger  Smith,  Dr.  Wynter  Blyth,  and  Mr. 
Ernest  Turner,  to  act  as  examiners.  A list  of  the 
successful  candidates,  with  the  questions  set  at  the 
examinations,  will  be  found  in  our  advertisement 
columns. 

Bridge  Building. — The  second  of  three  lectures 
on  “ Bridge  Building,"  by  Professor  Goodman,  of 
the  Yorkshire  College,  was  delivered  on  the  10th 
inst.  in  the  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds.  In  the  first 
lecture  the  question  of  the  foundations  of  bridges 
was  dealt  with,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
essentially  artistic  structure — the  suspension-bridge 
and  the  arch — depended  much  more  for  stability  on 
their  foundations  than  ordinary  girder-bridges.  In 
the  second  lecture.  Professor  Goodman  showed  that 
in  all  girder-bridges  one  part  was  subject  to  com- 
pression and  the  other  to  tension.  In  a suspension- 
bridge  the  compression  part  of  the  structure  was 
dispensed  with,  the  earth  being  made  to  do  duty  for 
it,  and  was  compressed  between  the  piers.  A series 
of  experiments  were  given  to  show  the  diffeient 
curve  taken  by  suspension  - bridge  cb.nins  when 
differently  loaded.  That  there  was  an  alteration  in 
the  form  of  the  chains  for  every  position  of  the  load 
was  illustrated  by  running  a model  locomotive 
over  a small  suspension  - bridge.  This  kind  of 
thing,  the  lecturer  pointed  out,  was  quite  in- 
admissible in  a structure  to  be  used  for  rail  or  road 
traffic.  The  various  methods  of  stiftening  sus- 
pension-bridges were  then  dealt  with,  and  illustrated 
by  models  and  lantern-slides.  The  examples  chosen 
to  illustrate  the  various  types  of  suspension-bridges 
were  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  over  the  East  River  at 
New  York,  the  Clifton  Bridge  over  the  Severn,  and 
the  Pittsburg  Bridge  over  the  Alleghany  River,  and 
also  the  bridge  over  the  Niagara  Falls.  The  arch 
was  explained  to  be  an  inverted  suspension-bridge. 
In  a true  arch  the  structure  was  intended  to  be 
entirely  in  compression,  whilst  in  a suspension- 
bridge  the  chains  were  entirely  in  tension.  A flexible 
suspension-bridge  altered  its  shape  corresponding 
with  the  distribution  of  the  load  it  carried  ; an  arch, 
however,  could  not  do  this.  Hence  the  shape  of  the 
arch  must  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  special 
distribution  of  the  load  it  had  to  carry.  By  evenly 
loading  an  arch  with  heavy  material  it  added  to  its 
stability,  and  a load  passing  over  was  not  felt  so 
much.  The  lecturer  then  e.xplained  how  arches  are 
built,  and  gave  reasons  why  Gothic  arches  are, 
generally  speaking,  stronger  than  Norman  arches. 
He  closed  his  lecture  by  e.xhibiting  a series  cf  slides 
of  noted  arches. 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— At  an  examination 
for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  held  at  Cardiff  on 
December  14  and  15,  the  following  nine  candidates 
were  certified  to  be  competent,  as  regards  their 
sanitary  knowledge,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
Sanitary  Inspectors  : — James  Burke,  Cardiff ; Fred 
Fox,  Cardiff ; Albert  Gitsham,  Cardiff ; Albert 
Macey,  Cardiff ; William  White  Phillips,  Ponty- 
pridd : Herbert  Stanley  Price,  Caerphilly  ; George 
Edwin  Rogers,  Newport ; James  Taylor,  Cardiff ; 
Walter  H.  Whitaker,  Frome. 

Bristol  Clerics  of  Works'  and  Builders’ 
Foremen  Association. — The  members  of  this 
association  held  their  second  annual  dinner  on  the 
15th  inst.  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Broad-street,  Bristol. 
The  Dean  (Dr.  Pigou)  presided,  and  the  company 
numbered  about  eighty.  There  were  two  vice- 
chairs,  occupied  by  Mr.  A Scull  and  Mr.  W. 
Woodrow.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cowlin  proposed  “ The 
Bishop,  Clergy,  and  Ministers  of  all  Denomina- 
tions," remarking  that  no  better  friend  to  builders 
existed  in  Bristol  than  the  Dean.  Since  he  had 
been  there  Dr.  Pigou  had  created  quite  a revolution 
in  the  management  of  the  old  Cathedral,  and  they 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  first  part  of  that 
beautiful  fabric  assume  something  like  the  condition 
it  ought  to  be  in.  The  Dean,  in  reply,  said  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  had  had  the  happiness  of  feeling 
that  they  were  keeping  in  employment  for  a con- 
siderable time  a large  number  of  skilled  workmen  in 
Bristol.  A very  large  part  of  the  important  work 
that  was  being  carried  on  in  the  Cathedral  was 
executed  beautifully,  faithfully,  and  honestly  by 
Bristol  men.  There  was  10,000/.  more  work 
wanted  there,  and  as  they  had  started  in  earnest, 
they  hoped  to  be  able  to  finish  it.  Mr.  Cawsev 
gave  the  toast  of  “ The  Architects,"  and 
on  their  behalf  Mr.  H.  G.  I'earson  replied. 
Mr.  J.  Pike  gave  “ The  Master  Builders."  Mr. 
W.  A.  Cowlin  first  replied.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
they  intended  to  start  a library,  and  he  believed  he 
might  promise  on  behalf  of  the  builders  their  hearty 
support  to  the  scheme.  He  hoped  the  Association 
would  be  used  as  a medium  for  finding  clerks  of 
works,  seeing  that  a bad  clerk  of  the  works  was  as 
great  an  evil  as  a builder  could  have.  The  .Asso- 
ciation would  accomplish  a useful  purpose  if  it  set 
its  face  against  scamping  of  work,  because  it  paid 
in  the  end  to  perform  contracts  honestly  and  well. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Hatherley  also  acknowledged  the  toast. 
He  said  the  Association  was  bound  to  do  good  ; it 
was  a link  between  the  builders  and  their  workmen, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  make  their  relations 
thoroughly  harmonious.  Mr.  J.  Brown  proposed 
the  toast  of  “The  Association."  Mr,  Woodrow, 
Chairman  of  the  .Association,  responded.  He  re-* 
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COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS — Continuea, 


Nktore  et  Work. 

By  whom  Ailrertls»d. 

Ftemiumi. 

Deil^i 
to  ^ 

(lelirered. 

XT  , 

Co.  Tyrrre  Hospital 
Comuilttee 

.W 

Jan.  12 
Jnn.  26 

CONTRACTS. 


Kfttor*  ol  Work  or  Mktorlali. 


Conduit  I.!  Sewago  Works 

liboratorr.  L*ni'  Bridge  Gasworks 
Main  Sewer,  ke 


•Two  Houses 

Pipe  flewer*,  Point  and  Terry-rt-ad  . . . 
Schools,  cwmayf  U,  nw  N-w  Tredegar.. 
Boundary  Walls,  kc.  Martbolcne,  Lanes... 


Ad'litlone  to  l»dge  at  Cemetery 

scbiiils.  Wes'.  Moors,  Dorset  

Hrhoots,  r.re  Hill 

hteel  GIrarr  Work,  Dnodalk  

Uoii'e,  Weilrsley-etreet,  Lisburn-road, 

Belfast  

rii>e  Laying.  Tanks,  4o.  Pembrldge.  Here- 

fotdsbire  

Flint  Road  Metal 

•diipply  Ilf  Materiala ... 


By  whom  Eeqnirad. 


Karuwerth  (Laura.) 

Local  Board  ....  W.  J.  Lr>max  

Bnmley  Corporation  F.  S.  Button  

Ardtossan  (N.B.)  Pollrre 

Commrs , Leslie  A Reid  

WK-klow  Hnrh.  Com.  ' A.  D.  Price  

Upperiiilll  (Oldhaot) 

Li.e.'al  Board  T.  B.  MrCalinm  

V-  U.  Harvey 

Exmouth  Local  Hoard  W.  H.  Beswlck  

Bedwellty  Local  Uoaril  James  A Murg&u 

Great  Harwood,  Ac. 

Sewerage  Board  ...  Brierley  A Hr>1t 

Dew-rbury  Corporation  Offiri-U  

Vicar  of  V.-rwtrod  Adye  A Adyc  

Dudley  Schotl  Board  R.  F-  Matthews 

O.  N.  R.  Co.  tlrelandl  W-  II.  .Mills 

Young  A Mockenrie  .. 

KlugtoiiDiitrictCoua.  Mr,  Bainfr'td  

Bognor  Corporation  ..  C.  -Vdcoik 

iknth  .Metropolllau 

Si.'hool  District Qfflcial  .............. 


Tenders 
to  be 
lellvered. 


Katnre  ol  Work  or  Uaterlali, 


♦Repairs  and  Decorative  Work 

♦Wagons  and  Carte  

♦Road-Making 

Bchools,  Llandovery,  Wales 

♦Menston  Sewerage  

•Refrigerating  Machinery  

•Hall  Oates  Service  Rrservolr  

•Supply  of  Mafetials 

Additions  to  Railway  Station,  Leeds 

♦Works  and  Materials  

♦Waterworks  

Waterworks,  Fenis,  Ireland 

Two  Res'dcDceB,  Sprlugbank  Kstatc, 

Uarn-eate  

House,  West  Lnlworth,  Dorset  


Tender* 

delivered. 


L.  A 8.  W.  Railway 

Servants'  Orphaiiagi-  O^chif  

Tovteth  PaiK  Local 

Board  J.  Price 

Southeud-on-Sea  Corp.  C.  T.  Copley 

J.  H.  Phillips 

Wharfolale  II,R.8..A.  -I.  Waugh  

Manchester  Corp T.  de  Courcy  Meade  . 

Leicester  Corp J.  B.  Everard  

Boro’ of  West  flbtn  .,  I„  Angell  

N,  B.  A N.  W.  K.  Cos.  W.  Bell  

Vestry  of  8t.  George's. 

uanover-sijuafe  ....  . O.  Livingstone  

Skihbereeu  Union,  co. 

Cork  R.  W.  Walsh  

Bniiisoorthy  Union  ..  1 mflciol  


Jau.  17 
No  date 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment.  By  whom  Advartleed. 


be  Id. 


•Clerk  of  Works,  Technical  School  Mnocliester  Corp 

Surveyor  Middlesbrongh  Corp. 

•Surveyor  pKlgnton  Local  Board 

Clerk  of  Wirks SUifordshlre  C.  C 

•Clerk  of  Works,  Sewerage  Works  M.rnche«ter  Corp 

•Surveyor  and  Engineer  Sonthend-on-Sea  Corp. 

•Literary  and  Art  Director. Preston  Corporation 

(Library  CouioltUel 


.M.  38,  .. 

l.'Sf.  Ac. 
-if.  4l,  . . 
lif.  lla.  . . 
SUOf.  Ac. 


Dee.  2S 
Dec.  20 

Dec. ’31 
do. 

Jau.  16 


Thou  marked  irieJi  an  oitmg*  (•)  are  advertiud  in  ihit  Number.  CvtuprlUlong,  p.  iv,  Contraott,  pp.  It.,  t1.,  and  vUl.  PttWw  Appointments,  pp.  xx.  andxxl. 


ferred  to  the  necessity  for  thf  Association,  seeing 
that  both  the  builders  and  the  workers  had  their 
organisations.  A library  had  been  started,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  this  would  become  worthy  of  the 
Association. 


LEGAL. 

AN  ARCHITECT  AND  HIS  FEES: 

MR.  JUSTICE  WILLS  AND  EXPERT  EVIDENCE. 

The  case  of  Lee  z'.  Thunder  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Wills,  sitting  without  a jury,  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  on  the  i3lh  inst.,  it  being  an  action 
brought  by  Mr.  F.  Lovell  Lee,  an  architect  and 
surveyor,  to  recover  his  commission  of  per  cent, 
on  the  proposed  cost  of  a building  of  which  he 
prepared  the  plans  and  specifications,  and  also  the 
sum  of  74/.  which  he  had  paid  to  Mr.  Verity,  a 
quantity  surveyor,  for  work  done  in  connexion  with 
such  proposed  building. 

The  defence  was  a denial  of  the  retainer,  and 
there  was  also  upon  the  Record  a counter-claim,  in 
which  it  was  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  failed  to 
deliver  the  plans  within  a reasonable  time.  Also 
that  the  plaintiff  had  represented  that  the  cost  of 
the  building  would  not  e.vceed  3,500/..  whereas  it 
was  afterwards  shown  that  it  would  exceed  that  sum, 
and,  therefore,  that  the  plans  were  useless. 

^ir.  Bingham,  Q.C.,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that 
the  plaintiff  appeared  to  have  known  of  a piece  of 
land  in  the  Fulham-road  which  he  thought  was  a 
desirable  site  for  cheap  or  middle-class  flats,  and 
knowing  the  defendant  was  a likely  man  to  make 
the  purchase  and  to  build  the  property,  he  ac- 
cordingly, in  January,  1893,  communicated  with 
him.  On  January  25  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
defendant,  who  told  him  that  he  had  a client  whom  he 
thought  the  property  would  suit,  and  that  he  would 
see  him  on  the  matter.  In  the  meantime,  defendant 
requested  the  plaintiff  to  get  out  a rough  tracing  of 
the  proposed  building,  which  he  did.  On  february  17 
Mr.  Lee  went  to  Mr.  Verity  and  told  him  he  was 
likely  to  be  appointed  architect  in  connexion  with 
the  building,  and  would  want  the  quantities.  It  was 
then  arranged  that  Mr.  \'erily  should  make  out  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  quantities  on  the  terms  that  if 
the  matter  fell  through  nothing  was  to  be  paid.  On 
February  20  Mr.  Lee,  having  obtained  from  Mr. 
Verity  an  approximate  estimate  as  to  the  quantities, 
the  amount  of  which  was  3.700/..  called  up»n  the 
defendant  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  expressed 
himself  satisfied  with  it.  and  then  intimated  that  if 
his  client  would  agree  to  it  he  would,  and  that 
Mr.  Lee  was  to  go  on  preparing  the  plans.  In- 
structions were  given  about  that  time  for  the 
contract  of  sale  to  be  drawn  up  and  executed,  and 
such  contract  was  drawn  up  and  executed  some  time 
in  March.  By  June  20  Mr.  Verity  had  completed 
his  quantities. 

The  plaintiff,  in  giving  his  evidence,  s.aid  that  he 
did  not  consider  himself  employed  up  to  the  time 
the  contract  for  sale  was  prepared.  On  several 
occasions  he  told  Mr.  Thunder  that  he  could  not 
prepare  the  working  drawings,  specifications,  and 
quantities  on  mere  speculation,  but  that  he  should 
require  payment  on  the  usual  terms.  Mr.  Thunder 
replied  that  if  the  scheme  went  on  be  should  be 
engaged  as  the  arcnitect.  On  February  23  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  defendant,  who  told*  him  that 
b«  bad  received  from  the  vendor  the  contract  of  sale 


of  the  property,  and  that  he  intended  to  purchase 
himself.  He  then  prepared  the  party-wall  notices, 
and  Mr.  Thunder  signed  one  and  gave  it  to  him 
(witness)  to  serve.  In  April  or  the  beginning  of 
May  he  was  laid  up  for  some  little  time,  and  could 
not  proceed  with  the  plans.  The  plans  took  about 
three  weeks  to  prepare.  On  June  6 he  took  the 
drawings  to  Mr.  Verily  for  the  purpose  of  his  get- 
ting out  the  estimates.  L^p  to  that  time  Mr.  Verity 
had  only  got  out  a rough  estimate.  On  June  12  he 
delivered  the  plans  to  the  defendant.  On  June  27 
he  went  to  see  the  defendant,  who  then  requested 
him  to  try  and  sell  the  properly  for  him  for  1,000/., 
if  he  could,  as  he  did  not  propose  to  build  himself. 
He  tried  to  sell  the  property,  but  did  not  succeed. 
It  was  the  usual  practice  for  an  architect,  when  he 
was  employed  to  prepare  plans,  to  employ  a quan- 
tities surveyor. 

His  Lordship  said  that  an  authority  to  make 
plans  did  not  imply  an  authority  to  get  out 
quantities.  No  architect,  of  course,  look  out  the 
quantities  himself. 

Examination  continued. 

He  had  employed  Mr.  Verity  and  paid  him  74/. 

Cross-e.xamined  by  Mr.  Channel!,  Q.C. 

He  did  not  do  a considerable  amount  of  work  on 
speculation.  Before  March  23,  when  be  considered 
himself  engaged  by  the  defendant,  he  had  done 
some  work  in  the  matter.  The  plan  was  slightly 
altered  afterwards,  as  the  rough  sketch  would  have 
contravened  the  Building  Acts.  With  the  further 
knowledge  he  had  now  got  of  the  matter,  he  thought 
that  the  building  could  be  done  for  the  money  be 
told  Mr.  Thunder  it  could  be  done  for.  He  under- 
stood Mr.  Thunder  to  say  that  if  his  client  did  not 
build,  he  would  build  himself,  and  to  secure  the 
land  he  would  pay  the  deposit  himself.  Mr. 
Thunder  went  into  the  scheme  on  Mr.  Verity's 
estimate.  He  did  not  lake  out  the  quantities,  as  he 
was  not  a quantity  surveyor,  and  could  not  do  it. 
Giving  a preliminary  estimate  and  taking  out 
quantities  were  very  different  things.  He  had  been 
told  by  some  builders  to  whom  he  had  submitted 
the  plans  that  his  estimate,  in  their  opinion,  was 
excessive,  and  that  they  could  build  for  less. 

Mr.  Ernest  George  Verity,  quantity  surveyor, 
examined  by  Mr.  Bigham,  said  that  when  Mr.  Lee 
instructed  him  to  get  out  the  quantities,  he  said  that 
he  had  got  an  order  from  Mr,  Thunder  to  commence 
work.  He  felt  sure  that  the  proposed  building  could 
have  been  erected  for  3,700/. 

Cross-e.xamined. 

He  looked  to  Mr.  Lee  as  the  person  to  pay  bis 
account,  because  Mr.  Thunder  had  authorised  him 
to  get  the  whole  thing  done.  He  never  applied  to 
Mr.  Thunder  for  payment.  He  did  not  make  bis 
original  estimate  by  the  cube,  but  by  measurement. 

^Ir.  Robert  Griggs,  A.R.I.B..\.,  F.S.L,  gave 
evidence  as  to  having  examined  the  drawings  pre- 
pared by  the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Verity's  estimate,  and 
that  he  considered  it  a reasonable  and  hond-Jide 
estimate  at  which  the  work  might  reasonably  be 
expjected  to  be  carried  out.  The  plan  showed  that 
the  flats  were  for  middle-class  people.  No  doubt 
they  would  yield  60/.  a year.  Sixpence  per  cubic 
foot  was  a reasonable  price  for  such  a building. 

Mr.  Channell  having  opened  the  defendant's  case, 
called  Mr.  Cbas.  King,  a builder  in  the  Blackfriars- 
road,  who  said  that  he  had  e.vamined  the  plans,  the 
subject  matter  of  the  action,  some  monllis  ago.  He 


had  priced  up  the  quantities  in  accordance  with  the 
plans,  and  his  figure  was  4,548/.  17s.  lod.  Seven- 
pence  halfpenny  per  cubic  loot  was  the  ordinary 
price  for  buildings  of  that  cla.ss. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Osborne  gave  evidence  as  to  having 
seen  the  tracings,  drawings,  plans,  and  site  of  the 
proposed  buildings.  He  considered  8d.  per  cubic 
foot  as  a proper  price  to  take  on  such  a building 
as  that  proposed. 

Cross-examined. 

He  had  had  experience  in  preparing  plans  for 
flats,  but  had  had  nothing  to  do  practically  with  the 
building  of  them  himself 

Mr.  E.  J.  Stubbs,  an  architect,  carrying  on  business 
in  Regent-street,  said  that  he  had  had  a large  experi- 
ence in  the  erection  of  flats.  The  plaintiff's  final 
plan  did  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855,  as  to  spaces.  The 
central  area,  which  was  to  light  some  of  the  bath- 
rooms and  water-closets,  was  quite  insuflicient.  The 
flats  could  have  been  built  according  to  the  specifica- 
tion at  yd.  per  cubic  foot,  but  not  for  less.  Having 
regard  to  the  style  of  flats  that  were  required,  he 
should  have  estimated  the  cost  at  8d.  per  cubic  foot. 

Mr.  Isaac  Mason,  an  architect  and  surveyor,  said 
that  he  visited  the  site  of  the  proposed  flats  about  a 
month  ago,  and  saw  tlie  plans  and  specifications. 
He  thought  that  yd.  per  cubic  foot  would  be  a fair 
price  to  estimate  the  cost  of  building  on  the  specifi- 
cations, but  it  could  not  be  done  for  less. 

Mr.  Arthur  Tattersall,  an  auctioneer  and  house 
agent,  and  the  defendant,  Mr.  Thunder,  having 
given  evidence,  his  Lordship,  in  giving  judgment, 
said  that  some  of  the  evidence  called  for  the 
defendant  was  not  reliable,  and  that  remark  might 
be  applied  as  a general  rule  to  tliat  kind  of 
evidence,  he  was  sorry  to  say.  Mr.  King's  evidence, 
to  his  mind,  was  totally  unreliable.  No  reliable 
evidence  bad  been  called  by  the  defendant  to 
satisfy  him  that  the  plaintiff's  estimate  was  not  a 
fair  and  reasonable  one.  Everyone  knew  perfectly 
well  that,  when  once  litigation  was  embarked  in, 
any  quantity  of  that  kind  of  evidence  could  be 
obtained.  Witnesses  could  be  procured  without 
difficulty,  to  differ  not  only  to  the  extent  of  20  or  25 
per  cent,  from  the  witnesse.s  of  the  opposite  party, 
but,  if  necessary,  by  75  or  200  percent.  It  was 
very  unfortunate  that  it  should  be  so.  He  thought 
that  the  plaintiff  bad  made  out  his  case,  and  there- 
fore gave  judgment  for  him  for  166/.  los. , with  costs. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY; 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

December  10. — By  F.gerton,  Breach,  Galsworthy  : 
II  and  12,  Newton-st.,  Hoxton,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  21/., 
335/.  ; 6g,  Newton-st.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  33/.,  290/.  ; 
0,  Gifford-st.,  Islington,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  32/.  8s., 
215/. — By  Baxter,  Payne,  Le/jf-er:  Three  plots  of 
building  land,  Htgh-st.,  Lewisham,  f.,  075/.  ; four  plots  of 
land,  I-advwell-rd.,  f.,  475/-— By  Atjred  Richards : S7i 
High-st.,  Hornsey,  f.,  r.  36/.,  605/.  ; “Hargrave  House,” 
Chase  Green,  Enfield,  f.,  r.  42/.,  715/. 

December  n. — By  Gee.  Stocking:  19  and  21.  Teviot- 
st.,  Bromley-by-Bow,  u.t.  70^  yrs.,  g.r.  1/.,  680/.  ; 41, 
Teviot-st.,  u.t.  70J  yrs.,  g.r.  i/.,  r.  50/.,  S9^*  1 18  to  32 
(even),  2etland-st.,  u.t.  70^  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  2,030/. — By 
Wagstajff  £3“  ikarman:  7,  St.  John's  Villas,  Holloway, 
u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  61,,  r.  30/.,  250/. ; 30  to  40  (even),  Austin- 
rd.,  Battersea,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  415/.  ; 42  to  50  (even), 
Austin-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  365/. — By  H.  Donaldson: 
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33,  Latimer -rd.,  Stepney  Ureen,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  los., 
r.  31/.  4s.,  220/.  ; 3,  Sandbrook-rtl.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t. 
69  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  iss.,  r.  26/.,  250/. 

Decembek  12. — By  Douf^las  Young:  3,  Richmond-ier., 
Clapham,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  los.,  275/.;  9,  Riehmond-ter., 
u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  los.,  3C0/.;  gr,  Endlesham-rd.,  Balham, 

f. ,  r.  30/.,  480/.:  93  and  95,  Endlesibarjj-rd.,  f.,  r.  7S/., 
i,3c»/.;  71,  Studley*rd.,  Stockwell,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  4/., 
425/.;  46,  48,  and  50,  Stockwel!  Pk.-cres.,  Brixton,  f.,  r. 
104/.,  1,540/.;  60,  Stockwell  Pk-rd.,  u.t.  apj  yrs.,  g.r.  gl., 
r.  45^.)  300/.;  t50  aod  152,  Brixton-rd.,  u.t.  5 yrs.,  g.r, 
7/.  7s.,  r.  117/.,  55/.— By  Foster  6^  Cranjield:  13  and  15, 
Bishop's-rd.,  W.alham  (Ireen,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  los., 
350/. ; 23,  25,  and  27,  Bisbop’s-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  15s., 
500/.— By  T.  B.  Westacott : No.  36,  Burton-cres.,  u.t.  iti 
yrs.,  g.r.  31/.  tos.,  147/.;  32,  34,  36,  and  38,  Little  Albany- 
st..  Regent’s  Pk.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  395/. — By  Ln"g- 
■ridge  Freeman:  ii,  Exmouth-st..  Clerkenwell,  with 
go^will  of  a grocer,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g r.  6/.,  065/. — By  R.  /. 
Co///«r:/A.plot  of  f.  land,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon,  125/,— Bj- 
C.  P.  Whiteley:  No.  256,  Camden-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs..  g.r. 
12/.,  1,170/. — By  H.  Harper  &•  Co.  ',  iipand  121,  Vaux- 
hall  Bridge,  Pimlico,  u.t.  8 yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  and  a further 
charge  of  28/.  per  annum,  r.  105/.,  235/. 

Decemuer  13. — By  Boyce  «Sr*  E-.-ens:  50,  Rupert-st., 
Haymarkct  (ground-floor  only),  u.t.  17  yr.s.j  'r.,  first  6 yrs., 
52/.,  afteni.arcis  150/.,  105/. ; 29  and  31,  Beaumoiit-rd., 
Piaistow,  f.,  and  a f.g.r.  of  Jt/.,  reversion  in  fo  yrs.,  320/. — 
hy  Fuller,  Horsey,  dons,  Cassell:  F.g.r.  of  225/.,  King- 
st.  West,  Hammersmith,  reversion  in  75  jt.s.,  6,850/.;  f.g.r. 
of  80/.,  WeUje-rd.,  reversion  in  86  yrs.,  2,ifo/.— By  R. 
Price^Son:  7 to  18,  .Senec.-.-rd-,  Clapham,  u.t.  86  vr.s., 

g. r.  60/.,  2,385/. : 180,  Elnis-rd.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  9/’,  r. 

45/.,  385/.;  46.  Clapham-pk.-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  r. 
50/.,  353/. — By  Feivl'on  dr»  Co. ; 2 to  6,  Gt.  .\rthur-st., 
St.  Luke's,  f.,  1,410.'.;  31  and  33,  Essex-rd.,  Islington, 
f.,  r.  85/.,  1,330/.:  44  .and  46,  Hemingford-rd.,  Barns- 
bur>-,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  2/..  713/.;  43,  Margaret-st., 

Clerkenwell,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  160/.;  11,  V’iucent- 
ter.,  Islington,  u t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  46/.,  330/.— 
By  Stimson  io*  Sons : 44,  Endymion-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  85 
jTS.,  g.r.  7/.,  295/.  : 82,  Carlisle-st.,  Edgware-rd.,  u.t.  42 
yr.s.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  55/.,  450/.  ; 43  and  45,  Curney-st.,  New 
Kent-rd.,  u.t.  4a  yrs.  g.r.  7/.  los.,  r.  75/.,  740/.;  35, 
toreign-st.,_  Camberwell,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  los.,  r.  39/., 
215/.  ; 7,  Gibson-sq^..  Islington,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  0/.,  270/.  : 
i.g.r.  of  44/.,  Wycliffe-rd.,  &c.,  Battersea,  u.t.  74' yrs.,  g.r. 
23/.,  365/. — By  C.  C.  &■'  T.  iiJoorc:  26.  Anselm-rd..  Eul- 
ham,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  36/.,  250/.;  103,  Bedford-st., 
Mile  End,  u.t.  8t  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  230/. ; 10  and  12,  Khedive- 
rd..  Forest  Gate,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  p/. , r.  44/.,  300/.  ; 170  and 
772,  Bow-rd.,  Bow,  f.,  r.  64/.,  670/.  ; 20,  Caiial-rd.,  Mile 
End,  u.t.  i3j  yrs.,  g.r.  a/.  5s.,  70/. 

December  14. — By  Green  dr*  Ron:  28  to  35,  ^losslea-rd., 
Penge,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  48/.,  r.  260/.,  1,260/.  ; 36,  Moxslea- 
rd.,  u.t.  79  yr-s.,  g.r.  7/.  Jos.,  r.  35/.  2S.,  iSs/.—By  Seer-ar'e, 
Bre^uett,  dr*  Taylor:  54  and  56,  Wansbeck-rd.,  Victoria 
Park,  u-t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  6/..  250/. — By  LtlUy&‘  Weston  : 72, 
Cochtane-st.,  St.  John's  Wood,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  295/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  F.g.r.  for  freehold 

ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  greund-rent ; r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a,  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street  ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.l 


I invention  lead  is  forced  into  the  meshes  of  wire-netting, 
' giving  a safe  and  durable  tread. 


RECENT  PATENTS; 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

21, 47i._— Stair-treads,  &c.  : W.  H.  Lindsay.— For 
the  wearing-sill  faces  of  floors  a covering  partly  of  le.ad  and 
partly  of  steel  or  hard  metal  is  prepared.  The  lead  is 
forced  into  holes  in  the  steel,  or  a fine  wire  mesh  or  net- 
work has  lead  so  forced  into  it  th.at  it  makes  a sheet  or 
covering  useful  for  the  purposes  named. 

23,299.— Brick  and  Tii.e  Kii.n.s;  W.  Eaves.— This 
patent  relates  to  a .special  amtngement  of  the  chambers  in 
o utilise  the  heal  in  burning  for  the  purposes  of  drying 
■r  se.asoning  other  goods  of  the  fictile  class. 

255- — Metallic  Sashes  and  Frames:  A.  IV. 
Adams.  — 'riie  object  of  this  invention  k to  form 
a weather-tight  joint  in  " French  '’  or  other  windows, 
skylights,  &c.  The  rails  and  stiles  are  made  of 
such  sectional  form  that  at  ilie  contact  a weather-proof 
joint  is  formed,  and  provision  is  also  made  (or  tr.apping  and 
conducting  away  any  water  from  condensation  or  other 
source. 

another 


1,658. — Stair-treads:  A.  B,  Soar.—M  i 


lOrSSj. — AitTiFtciAi.  Wood:  C.  Ce-'ge  (Germany). — 
Raw  peat  is  washed  anil  lixiviated  to  deprive  it  CCacid, 
disintegrated  and  shaken  so  as  to  form  a melted  moist 
mass,  mixed  with  a solution  of  gjpsum,  cement,  &c., 
placed  into  moulds  and  subjected  to  high  pressure.,  ^ 

18,972. — Nails;  C.  B.  Parkes. — This  patent  rebates  to 
improvements  in  the  machinery  for  making  nails  and 
other  small  stamped  articles. 

19,180.— Firepkoof  Floors  and  Ceilixos  : C.  A. 
Bojph  and  oMsi'i.— Relates  principally  to  the  emoloyment 
of  metal  bars,  with  wire  net-work  embedded  in  strong 
cement  concrete. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

I Decemiier  3. — 23,407,  S,  Gratrix,  Jun.,  and  others, 
' Flushing  Cisterns. — 23,423,  G-  Farini,  Springs  and  clo.'ing 
devices  for  doors,— 23,429,  E.  Peirson  and  T.  Smilli. 
! -System  of  ventilation  lor  Manholes,  inspection  a^d 
I hydrant  bo.vei,  &c. — 23,431,  W.  Bywaier,  Mortice  locks 
j and  latches,  fitted  with  reversible  latching  bolts. — 23,469, 
' J.  Tennant,  Flushing  water-closets,  &c.— 23,473,  H. 
i Bade.n,  Water-closets. 

I Div','i:m»ek  4. — 23,482,  F.  Hitchmough,  Sash  attach- 
ments.— 23,526.  I.  Barnsley,  Traps  for  baths,  lavatories, 
I ixc. — 23,544,  Osment,  Apparatus  for  producing  special 

; mouldings. — 23,556,  H.  Lake,  .Stone-cnisbers. — 23,575, 
I 0.  Imray,  Boarded  and  parquette  flooring. 

I December  5. — 23,610,  W.  Walks,  Draught,  dust,  and 
weather  excluder. — 23,626.  U.  Keith  and  W.  McGeoch. 

I Window  sash  frames. — 23,666,  C.  Fowler,  Cutting-tool  for 
I lead  pipes,  &c. 

December  6. — 23,709,  W.  Barraclough  and  A.  Rhodes, 

' Fireplaces.— 23,723,  "VV.  Youlten,  Casements. 

I December  7. — 23,760,  H.  Christie,  Door-handles.— 

I 23,773,  H.  Stockman.  Air  or  Ventilating  Bricks. — 23,777, 

I E.  Warden  and  C.  Hickin,  Door-latche.s. — 23,780,  J.  Rigby, 

I Firegrates. — 23.784,  W.  Midelton.  Iloor-caiches. — 23,790, 

I S.  Barvvise,  Preventing  the  bursting  of  Lead-pipes,  &c., 

' llirough  expansion  or  pressure  from  \utbin.  — ^3.794, 
A Boml,  Syphon  Automatic  Flushing  .Apparatus.— 25,^95, 

' M.  .Adams,  Sanitary  Closets.-  23  S08,  R.  Arnes,  Al.achines 
I for  making  Drain,  .sewer  Pipes,  &c. — 23,814.  W,  Mockett. 
Ventilation  of  Sewers. — 23.8:8.  .V.  Malgarini,  Jmproxed 
.System  of  Construction,  applicable  to  buildings,  reserx-oir-., 

, canals, _ &c.— *3(810,  C.  Jbistow.  Surveyor’s  Adjustable 
' Centreing-rod. — 2 ;,336,  A.  Soar,  Treads  for  Floors,  Stairs, 

; &c. 

Decemmcr  8. — 23,879,  F.  (iolby,  Device  for  prex-enting 
I persons  falling  from  ladders.  — 23,905,  J.  Stephenson, 

■ Bricks  or  Building  Blocks,  ^vc. — 23,908,  F.  Gxxilliam, 
Saws. — 23,916,  W.  Kanson,  Fastening  for  Door-knobs.— 
23.^18,  T.  Potter,  Construction  of  Fireproof  Floors  and 
Ceilings. 

provisional  specifications  accepted. 

t9.856,  E.  Youell,  Combined  Circular  or  Straight  Wood- 
Moulding  Machine. — 20,625,  F.  Brook,  Jointing  Stone- 
ware or  Earthenware  Sewerage-Pipes. — 20.724,  T.  Thorp, 
Caulking  for  Sexx-er  and  other  Pipes  and  Trough-Joints.- 
21,495,  Coleman,  Fireproof  Lath  for  Building  or  other 
Purposes. — 21,722,  J.  Woolstone,  Finger-Plates,  Panels 
for  Doors,  &C. — 21,780,  A.  Harkes.s,  Producing  E.xtra 
Pressure  in  the  Testing  of  Drain  and  other  Pipes. — 21,836, 
M.  Sankey,  Surx-eying  Instruments. — 22,00:,  W.  Youlten, 
Fireproof  Construction.— 22,100,  A.  Boult,  Damp-Proof 
P.itnts. — 22,251,  J.  Crosfield  and  G.  Johnson,  Crystalline 
Salts  containing  Soluble  Compound  Silicates,  and  Method 
of  Manufacturing  the  Same.— 22.675,  D.  Maepherson, 
Paint  Bnusbes  and  Tins. — 22,775,  J-  Green  and  W.  Oates, 
Earthenxx'are  “Access"  Pipe.— 22,793,  W.  Orr,  Concrete 
and  Composite  _ Building.s  or  Structures.  — 22,815,  T. 
Griflen,  Ventilations  and  Construction  of  Greenhouses. 

complete  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Open  to  Opposition/or  Two  Months.) 

1,157,  H.  Lake,  Artifici.al  Marble. — 1,028,  W.  Richards 
and  the  Ceralite  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  Faced  Bricks,  Tiles.  &c. 
— 2,301,  W.  Gill,  Moulding  and  Pressing  Bricks,  &c. — 
2,302,  W.  Gill,  Cutting-tables  for  use  with  Brick-making 
Machinery. — 2,797,  Sercombe,  Kilns  for  Burning 

Bricks,  Sic. — 17,134,  W.  Tomlinson,  Portable  Krick-making 
Machine. — 18,974,  S.  Strickland,  Corrugated  Plates  for 
the  Floors  of  Bridges,  Warehouses,  &C.— 21,056,  S. 
Adams,  Bricks. — 21,058,  W.  Gooding,  St.air- treads. — 21,001, 
T.  Stubbs,  Decorating  Tiles,  &c. — 21,333,  J--  Jenkins, 
Water-xvaste  Preventer. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greer.heart,  B.G. 

too  B/Q/e 
Teak,  E.I.  ..  load  lo/o/o 
Sequoia.  U.S.ft.cu  1/10 
Asb,  Canada  load  3'o/o 


do.. , 


Elm,  do. 

Fir.  Dantslc,  tec.  1, 10/0 
Oak,  do.  ........  3/i5'o 

Canada 5 5^o 

'*lne,  Canada  ted  s/ij'o 
Do.  Yelloxv  ....  3’io/o 
Lath,  Dantslc.  fath  4/10/0 
Sl  Petersburg.,  5/0/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

iic..  log 1/15/0 

Odessa,  croxvn....  1/15/0 
Deals,  Finland 
end  te  istsCd  100 
Do.  4Ch  Sc  3cd  .. 

Do.  Riga 

St.  Petersburg, 
rst  yellow  ....  , 

Do.  and  yellow  7,10/0 

Do.  white e/olo 

Swedish 7/0/0 

White  Sea 6/io/o 

Canada,  Pine  rst  ai/0/0 
Do.  do.  and..,.  16  r-i/o 
Do.  do.  3rd,  ic. 

Do.  Spruce,  1st 
Do.  do.  3rd  Se 


7/0/0 
7/0/0 
7/0/0  1 

910/0 


TIMBER  (eenffnntd). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0.6  o/e/6 
Walnut,  Italian  „ 0/0, '3)  0/0/7 


Iron— Pig,  In  Set 

land  t 

Bar,  Welsh. 

London 5/136  515/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

In  Wales 5,8/6 

Do.  Statfordshlre, 

In  London 6/c/o 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  Ingot  43  i5'o 
Best  selected  ,,  43'i./o 
Sheets,  strong  , , ^i,  ic  0 

Chill,  bars 40/150  4' o,o 

YEI.LOWMETALlb  O/u.ii  0/0/4i 
LB  A p - Pig, 


'17J  0/0/0 


S'S'O 


I 43.’S/tt 


g ir'-  9'13‘P 


Nox 


Brunswick 


....  all  kinds  500 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  I In.  prep. 

Do.  and 0/7/0  . 


Honduras,  Sec. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
SL  Domingo, 
cargo  av. 
Mexican  do.  do, 
Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do,  .. 
Box,  Turkey  toe 
Rose,  Rio....... 

Bahia 

Satin,  St.  Do. 
ralngo  — 


Sheet,  English, 

6 ibs.  pet  sq.  n. 
andupxvards....  io'15/o  iio'n 

Pipe 11/15/0  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet con  18  lo/o  i$.'o/o 

Viellle  Mon- 

tagne  lo.'to/o  0/0/0 

Tl.N— Straits 61/150  ii  s'O 

Australian 6s  oo  63'is/o 

English  Ingots..  'A.o/o  ('■  10/0 

Banca Cf'uo  &5'tc/o 

bUUcon  .......  04  30  64'iob 


OILS. 


Do.  brown 

Coctonseud  ref. . ..  i 

Oleine 2 

Lubricating,  U.S. 

Do.  refinea  

Tar  — Stockholm 
barrel 
Archangel  — — — 


o >8  lO.'O 
0 *4^0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  tkanio  a.m.  on  Thursday.) 


BOURNEMOUTH.— For  the  erection  of  house  

logs,  biire,  Chrixabttrcli.  for  Major  Sliiart  Wotilliy.  Mei.-^rs. 
& Donkin,  arciiitects  and  surveyors.  Velverton-cliiiiiliers, 
iiioutn.  Qiianiiiics  by  architects  — 

■'  ' ' .....4!Js,134  5 9 I Jenkin-,  S:  Sons  ' 


Enixiiale  A:  C- 

Ceoige  & Harding  . 
Frampion  & Sons  .. 
McWilliam  & Son  .. 


1,560  c 
'■933 


xVin.  Iloaie  . ... ....  1,687  ' 

0 o I W.  J.  Chinchen, 

' Accept^. 


BIRMINGHAM.— For  the  erection  of  intirinarv  buildings.  Selly 
Oak.  for  the  King’s  Norton  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  Daniel  ArkeU. 
architect.  Temple-row,  West  Birrairghaiii  ;— 

|.  &_W.  Webb  ,<7si,479  0 | Moffat  .1:  Sons j£>2.995  0 


wick  .. 


0 I Moffat  \ 
o j.  Harley 
0 I B.  Whiieh 


H.  Wilcox  iS:  Co ao,4c6  0 | B.  Whitehouse  

G.  Squires 20.336  o | W.  Sapcole  & Sons  ., 

Barnsley  & Sons 19,868  oiR.M.  Hughes lo.oii  o 

W.  Bishop 19,867  o|H.  Vickeis  18.433  o 

G.  Treiithaii;  19,683  10  | T.  Rowboiham,  Small 

W.  Robinson  19.581  ol  Heaih.  Birmingham*  17,987  o. 

T.  Johnson  »9,563  o Lane  Bros. i7'735  » 

J,  Boxven  19.376  d|  ‘Accepted. 

BRACKNELL  (Berks.).— For  the  execution  of  sewerage  works* 
f r the  Easthampstead  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  W,  H 
Radford,  C.E..  I’elham-chambers,  Angel-row,  Nottingham; — 

R.  E.  Facey .£9.490  0 0 I J.  &.  Kitlerirgham.  .^7,4'7  o o 

John  Neave 8.386  o o Wilki.isoii  Br.  s 7.2. .x  0 o. 

John  Jackson 8,359  o 0 | W.  lenkins  & Sons  . 7,136  0 B 

Soldeii  Hinxvell  .. . , 8.t85  0 o I E,  C.  Hughes 7,12314  o 

B.  Cooke  & Co.  ... . 8.037  o 0 Collier  6:  Cailey. ...  6,919  o o 

G.  G.  Raynor 7.775  o • | McCarthy  E.  hilt  ..  6,737  0 o 

J.  H.  VicKers  7.539  8 yiJohnU.rnd 6,663  o o 

Geo.  brown 7.S90  6 0 K.  Holmes  Se  Co.. 

Henry  Hill  7.459  6 7I  Chesterfield*  ....  6,185  ■ o 

* Accepted, 


LONDO.N.— For  p.aving,  i?9s-96.  for  the  Vestry  of  Paddington.  Mr.  George  Weston.  Surx-eyori  — 


W.  & J.  R.  Freeman  

W.  Griffiths 

A.  .S:  F.  Maniielle 

J.  Mowlem  S:  Co 

Nowell  & Robson  • 

Rawson  & Raxvson 

E.  Rogers  & Co 

Tildesley,  Shepherd,  & Mabson 

S.  Trickett  & Sons 

G.  Wirapey  Se  Co.  

Victoria  Stone  Co. 
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[Dec.  22,  1894. 

Ri;.\DINC.—l-or  additions,  &c.  to  Grovelands  School,  for  the 
School  lioatd.  Mr.  S.  Slintj^Uy  Stallwood,  KS.A..  architect. 
Market  Place,  Reading ; — 

Ya-Mey  .£503  I Hawkins  £510 

Wemliam 580  I Lewi* 502 

Dixon 540  | Tucker  496 

& Sons 5^  I Hast  490 

Pilgrim  527  I Hitt 477 

[All  of  Reading). 

TENBURY.— For  the  erection  of  3 Post-office  bttilding.  Teroe- 
stceet.  Tenbury.  Mr.  \V.  W.  Robinson,  atchitect,  ro,  King-street, 
Hctelord : — 

Small  Bros .£840  I Howells,  Tenbury* ;C8io 

Williams  8ss  1 ‘Accepted. 

TRL'RO  — For  laying  down  wood  and  granite  paving.  Victoria- 
place  and  two  other  streets,  for  the  Urban  Sanitary  .\uthoniy 
Per  super  yard. 

Granite 

Wood  setts 

paving,  paving. 

I.  Higgins 16  3 17  o 

J Shaddock 13  O 0 6 

ti.  Duke It  o ....  ro  0 

C.'D.  Duke,  Plymouth  (accepted)  ..  13  9 ....  ii  9 


.Mr.  Charles  BotteriU,  Engin 


Cl.A.XTOX-C'.ROVE,  SEC.  I. 


Robertson  Grant.  CliDhatn  ... 
.N'owell  i Robson.  Kensington  .. 

G.  Wimpey,  Hammersmith 

H.  I.  Greeiikani.  Hammersmith.. 

3.  Hudson.  Streatham  

John  Bali,  Chiswick 

K.  Parry.  Fulham 

Victoria  Stone  Co.,  KicigsLind  .. 
Impeiial  Stone  Cu..  Greenwich  .. 
Thos.  Adams,  Wood  Green 


£ £ £^£\£ 


«»3  -Wal  256  I9« 


£ £ , £ 

- . r38  I - 

— ijfi  ; 116 


BRISTOL.— For  the  execution  of  water-supply  works.  Filton,  for 
the  Barton  Regis  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  A.  B.  1.  Cotierell, 
( .E..  7.  Ilaldwin-street.  Bristol 

f.loyd*  Powell  ....ilr.iot  13  4 I W.  H.  Smith  .£40010  5 

Love  d:  Waite 605  a o I Dumfotil  & Son  449  b 8 

W.  Mereweather  ..  583  o o I S.  .Ambrose,  Clifton*  39S  o 0 

Orainger  SS^  ® 0 i Hughes,  Sutton 


IV.  C.’rhatcher  ...  5:1  o o|  Ihgby  

[En^neer  s estimate,  jtai;  13s.  rod.]. 
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CHEPSTOW  (M-m.I.-Forthe  erecthn  o'  vagrant  war. 
workhouse,  for  the  I'nion  Guirdians.  Mr.  U.  Laurence,  ! 
.Austin  Friars  Chambers,  Newport:  — 

Jones £613 

t . Linton 799 

H.  Williams 779 

Wilkins  779 

Price 773 

J.  Jenkins  730 


CROMER. — For  proposed  esplanade  .npproaches.  ic . 
Cromer,  for  the  Cromer  Protection  Commissioners.  Mr.  J. 
tMelliSs,  engineer.  364.  Gresham  House.  E.C. 

Approaches.  Steps 

JamesWhite  /1.918  ....  £134 

Thomas  Adams <-8,39  ....  m 

■ e & Kirg 


J.  Downing  .S:  S 
JJ.  Cocke  i:  Co. 


t.414 


GO  OALMl  SC,— For  laying  out  cemetery  grounds,  road-mal-.ing. 
Ifencing.  See..  Eishing-laue,  for'he  Burial  Hoard  of  Godulmicg. 
Mr.  Samuel  Weliiiin,  suiveyor,  ijjaniiiies  by  surveyor;  — 

1 . Milton il933  I 'V.  CunlilTe  jC7*8 

T.J.ickson  ^sjG.  A.  Franks,  Cuildiocd 

If.  Crane 897  ] (acceptedi  645 


-Jack-un 


..i,5,i33|i 


..£4.e<4 


mage,  for  the  llfo 


! act. 

• isenton  

«,>99  I Wilkinson  , . .. 

...  4 -’5  Raynrr 3901 

...  4.'i:|Strcud 3073 

A'j.  1 Cf'itract, 

■ ■■£h3y}  AV'atson  £1.-12 


LEEDS  - For  lUe  c 

Burmaniofts.  fer  il:e  Corpora  . 

CroSi  JSc  Carter.  I.eedi  £s8o  for  t' 


LEEDS  —For  the  erection  of  caretaker's  house,  Victorii  Cal 
Ataiket.  for  theCorparation  : — 

Jacksoh  A;  Monckraan,  Leeds  £271 


LONDON. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  four  houses, 
Mang  Id-street.  Bermtidjey,  for  Mr.  A.  F.  Garliner,  Mr.  A.  K. 
-Steniiiiig.  architect,  i.'uantities  by  Messrs  Mew  i Oienden 

J-  Almond £1.  !54  A.  White  & Co £1.30-3 

1.320 1 


LONDON, — For  the  construction  of  .an  underground  convenience, 
busme.i'a  shelter,  .and  waitirg-room,  at  the  junction  of  BrixCoii-ruau 
uod  LolHharbout-ianc.  for  the  Lambeth  Vestry 

Douiton  A:  Co £2.784;  B.  f-inchi  Co.  (acceptedl £3.548 

f,eofg4  Jenningi  2.745  | 

rhe  work  will  oe  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Vestry,  under 
the  superinten'lence  of  ilieir  Surveyor.  Mr.  James  P.  Noiiiivgton. 
The  busmens  shelter  and  »»iting-rooiD  were  designed  by  Mr. 
R.  Cruwys,  architect.  Brixtan,  acting  for  the  Ireelimder.] 


LO.N DON. —.Accepted  for  bjilding  sheps  and  flats.  Holloway  :d. 
Mr.  I.  B.  Brown,  architect 

Hewlitt.  O'Malley  Jc  Co £7.843 

[No  competition.] 


LONDON.— Fir  pulling  dawn  and  rebuilding  Nos.  i and  s 
Bullards-pUce,  Green-street.  Bethnal  Green,  for  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
G.  E.  Holmaa,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  - — 

T.  White  A;  Son  £ios  I T H.  Craig £543 

AZoulsell  Bros.. 673  | Simpson  


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  314.  Bethnal 
•Green-read,  for  Mr.  J.  S'gouriiay.  Mr.  G.  E.  Holman,  architect. 
A^uaniities  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Turner  ■— 

KiUby  A;  Gayford £i.s*o  o | S.  W.  Hawkins £1.333  0 

C;liomasoo  & Son i 434  o T.  White  & Son.  Fair- 

■ 1.399  o|  held. road.  Bow  • 1,29310 

* Accepted. 

(Surveyor  s estimate,  £1,330.] 


LONDON For 

Fulham.  S.W,,  for  tl 
i.-eyot 

Koavtison.  Drew, 


Hill  Ac  Smith  ........£125  t 

F.  Bird  at  Co 11?  : 

Gibb  At  Co 1161 

Pearson... 113  i 

Palmer  113  i 

M ain  A:  Co. , 77  a.  Queen 


LONDON.  — Accepted  for  kerbing,  channelling.  Arc.,  Queen's 
road.  Forest  Hill,  for  the  Ivewisham  boaid  01  AVorks: — 

J,  Mowiein  A:  Co.,  Westminster,  S.W ....£693 


Li.'NDON. — Acceptad  for  kerbing.  channelling.  &c..  part  of 
AVest  Kill.  Sydenham,  for  the  Lewisham  Board  of  Works  : — 

J,  Mowlem  Ac  Co  , AVesuninster,  S.W £323 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  alterations,  repairs.  Ate,,  to  houses  in 
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The  Competiiive  Designs  for  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  igoo. 

O fewer  than  112 
sets  of  designs 
have  been  sub- 
mitted in  the 
competition  for 
the  new  buildings 
to  be  erected  for 
the  great  Inter- 
national Exliibi- 
tion  with  wliich 
tlie  French  pro- 
pose to  celebrate, 
in  the  year  1900,  the  commencement  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  stress  of  the  com- 
petition has  eliminated  a large  proportion  of 
the  664  architects  who  applied  for  leave  to 
compete,  and  a considerable  number  of 
designs  have  been  put  on  one  side  as 
lincomplete.  The  drawings  are  at  present 
being  exhibited  in  the  upper  galleries  of  the 
Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  and  amongst  the  112  a 
very  large  number  are  well  worthy  of  careful 
consideration  by  the  jury.  Amongst  so 
large  a number  of  designs  there  are,  of 
course,  many  to  be  found  which,  from  lack 
of  ability  or  of  time,  are  hopelessly  out  of 
tlie  running,  but  comparatively  the  pro- 
po.rtion  is  smaller  than  one  would  expect  in 
an  English  competition. 

The  site  proposed  for  the  Exhibition 
embraces  not  only  that  of  the  18S9  show  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars  and  the  Trocad<5ro,  but 
also  an  almost  equal  area  in  the  Esplanade 
des  Invalides,  with  the  Palais  de  Undustrie 
and  the  ground  around  it,  thus  extending 
from  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  to  the 
Champs  Elysees.  The  quays  on  either  side 
of  the  Seine,  between  these  locations,  were 
also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
petitors,  who  were  also  left  free  to  retain  or 
adapt  such  ot  the  existing  buildings  as  they 
might  deem  fit. 

The  Trocadcro  building  is  universally 
retained,  a few  only  of  the  competitors 
venturing  even  to  modify  its  exterior.  Very 
varied  views  have  been  taken  by  the  com- 
petitors of  the  desirability  of  keeping  the 
remaining  buildings.  The  fact  that  the 
.architects  of  the  18S9  buildings  are  members 
■of  the  jury  might  have  been  expected  to 
(predispose  the  competitors  to  a considerable 
retention  of  the  old  buildings,  but  it  is 
tvorthy  of  notice  that  the  majority  of  the 


really  able  designs  make  a more  or  less 
clean  sweep  of  the  older  structures,  the 
TrocadOro  excepted,  as  we  have  already 
noted. 

There  can  be  no  question  tliat  for  ensuring 
success  to  the  Exhibition  any  cheeseparing 
economy  in  the  retention  of  the  old  buildings 
will  be  fatal,  even  should  the  saving  be  as 
much  as  INI.  Formig6  estimates,  viz.,  thirty- 
two  million  francs.  The  only  buildings  of 
the  1SS9  Exhibition  which  we  should  care  to 
see  retained  are  the  twin  Palais  des  Arts, 
which  are  well  designed  and  suitable  for  their 
purpose,  whilst  their  comparative  sub- 
ordination would  not  interfere  with  a novel 
aspect  being  given  to  the  new  show  by  the 
erection  of  dominant  structures  possessing 
fresh  interest.  We  are  somewhat  surprised 
to  see  that  a large  number  of  the  competitors 
propose  to  retain  tfie  Palais  de  I'lndustrie, 
although,  indeed,  several  propose  to  dress  it 
in  new  clothes  by  adding  more  or  less  of  a 
new  external  skin.  It  will  need  more  than 
decoration  to  make  it  serviceable,  however, 
as  the  rain  pours  through  the  glass  roof  in 
all  directions,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
exhibitors  in  the  cycle  show  which  now 
occupies  the  central  area.  The  very  galleries 
in  which  the  competition  drawings  are  on 
view  are  scarcely  protected  by  awnings  under 
all  the  glass.  Very  few  of  the  designs  which 
include  any  large  retention  of  existing 
buildings  escape  from  producing  the  im- 
pression that  their  authors  kept  the  old 
work  because  they  lacked  either  the  time  or 
the  ability  to  design  new. 

The  evil  influence  on  the  minds  ot  the 
competitors  of  the  financial  success  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower  has  been  considerable  in  deter- 
mining their  projects.  Few,  comparatively, 
have  ventured  to  suggest  its  demolition. 
Many  have  proposed  addition,  alteration, 
modification,  or  incorporation  with  new 
work,  whilst  others  again  have  been  spurred 
on  to  propose  new  sensational  features 
which  might  make  a specious  bid  for  the 
francs  of  the  gobemonches,  but  would  not 
merely  excite,  as  did  the  Eiffel,  the  amaze- 
ment of  all  artists  and  men  of  taste,  but 
bring  upon  Paris  the  derision  of  the  civilised 
world,  and  for  ever  depose  her  from  her 
artistic  supremacy.  Paris,  in  her  Exhi- 
bition, may  be  allowed  some  freedom  and 
some  gaiety ; she  may  be  as  chic  as  she 
pleases,  but  civilisation  will  draw  the  line  at 
the  buffoonery  of  the  circus  in  the  celebra- 


tion of  the  triumphs  of  civilisation,  of  peace, 
and  of  labour  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Thus  most  ot  the  designs  which  are 
deserving  of  attention  by  the  jury  may  be 
classed  in  three  categories — tlie  economical, 
the  straightforward  exhibition,  and  the  sen- 
sational show — and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
hear  which  of  the  three  principles  the  jury 
will  choose  in  determining  their  selection  of 
a design. 

As  regards  architectural  treatment,  in 
almost  every  case  the  designs  of  tlie  last  E.xhi- 
bition  buildings  furnish  the  keynote.  Some 
are  more,  some  less,  fantastic  and  rococo,  but 
the  general  tone  is  maintained  through  all, 
and  maybe  accepted  as  sufficiently  suitable 
for  a French  exhibition.  The  drawings  are 
almost  universally  excellently  prepared  and 
brilliantly  coloured;  some  have  many  sheets 
and  give  details,  others  have  few  and  give 
only  general  dispositions. 

In  the  design  under  motto  “La  Presse 
Frangaise"  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  the 
Galerie  des  Machines  are  retained,  as  is  also 
the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  with  some  slight 
modifications,  and  a new  series  of  buildings 
surrounds  the  remainder  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  The  novelty  of  the  design  is  a 
" Mundusorama  ” on  a platform  across  the 
Seine  between  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie  and 
the  Place  des  Invalides.  In  this  “ Mundus- 
orama” the  visitor  will  travel  by  a light  rail- 
way through  a panorama  of  the  world,  1,800 
metres  long,  round  the  world  in  two  hours. 

M.  Louis  Meissonnier  proposes  to  cover 
the  Seine  entirely  between  the  limits  of 
the  extent  of  the  quays  comprised  in  the 
scheme  of  the  site.  He  proposes  to  remove 
the  Eiffel  Tower,'  but  to  retain  the  twin 
Palais  des  Arts  and  the  Palais  de  I’lndustrie. 
A further  sensation  is  the  introduction  of 
immense  domes  to  form  lanterns  at  night. 

The  design  by  MM.  Bernard  and  Cousin 
has  a plan  of  suitable  arrangement. 
The  principal  buildings  are  placed  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  where  of  the  1889  Exhibi- 
tion are  retained  the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  two 
Palais  des  Arts,  and  the  Galerie  des 
Machines.  Between  these  are  the  new 
buildings,  an  immense  glazed  dome,  octa- 
gonal in  form,  with  avenues  radiating  from 
the  centres  of  the  sides  and  a series  of  five 
concentric  galleries.  The  central  domed 
area  is  dedicated  to  “Electricity,”  and  the 
dome  is  constructed  in  a series  of  niches  or 
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coffers,  each  with  its  powerful  lamp  and 
reflector.  This,  of  course,  is  for  " sensation,” 
but  does  not  prevent  the  arrangement  of  the 
galleries  around,  dedicated  to  *'  Various 
Industries,"  from  being  one  of  the  best  that 
can  be  devised  for  exhibition  purposes.  In 
this  design  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides  is 
devoted  to  Colonial  e.xhibits  arranged  on 
either  side  of  an  avenue,  with  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides  at  the  end.  Tlie  designs  of  the 
exterior  follow  the  key  of  the  1889  Exhibi- 
tion in  style,  and  are  shown  by  some  well- 
coloured  drawings. 

M.  Blavette  retains  but  re-dresses  the 
Palais  de  I'lndustrie  and  the  Palais  des 
Arts,  removes  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  covers 
the  greater  part  of  the  Champ  de  Mars 
with  a series  of  connected  galleries.  The 
Esplanade  des  Invalides  is  occupied  by  a 
large  galleried  hall  for  furniture  and  decora- 
tion, and  an  elliptical  building  for  scientific 
and  literary  material,  which,  together,  are 
balanced  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine  by 
the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie  and  a second 
elliptical  building.  This  design  is  essentially 
one  for  an  exhibition,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  all  sensational  attractions. 

The  design  hung  next,  that  by  M.  Alfred 
Leclerc,  is  a complete  antithesis.  Sensa- 
tion at  any  cost  has  been  the  author's 
guiding  principle.  The  Eiffel  Tower  is 
eclipsed  by  two  enormous  elephants,  with 
lofty  Indian  pagodas  on  their  backs  and 
their  trunks  lilted  in  ardi-form,  in  which  a 
tramway  is  to  run.  Then  there  is  an 
enormous  triumphal  arch,  the  top  ol  wiiich  is 
about  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower. 

MM,  Larche  and  Xachon  show  a 
completely  new  arrangement,  retaining  only 
the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  with  some  modifi- 
cations. A circular-domed  building  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  a 
series  of  galleries  rim  round  the  sides.  A 
new  building  for  works  of  art  is  placed  on 
the  Esplanade  des  Invalides.  the  old  Palais 
de  I'lndustrie  being  devoted  to  the  material 
of  science  and  art.  For  sensation,  there  is  a 
triumplial  arch,  symbolising  and  dedicated  to 
electricity,  on  a new  bridge  of  communication 
with  tlie  Invalides.  This  is  but  a tribute  to 
the  show  element  in  a design  which  is,  on 
the  whole,  businesslike. 

The  design  by  M.  Gaston  de  Montgolfier 
includes  some  features  evidently  intended  to 
mark  the  engineering  skill  of  the  nineteenth 
cenlur>’.  The  achievement  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  300  metres  high,  is  to  be  paralleled 
by  girders  300  metres  in  span  over  a large 
hall,  which  the  author  makes  part  of  his  plan 
and  places  at  the  rear  of  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
These  immense  span-girders  are  merely 
iours  dc  force,  as  tiie  length  of  the  hall  is 
bvit  a fraction  of  its  span,  and  the  roofing 
might  be  far  more  easily  constructed.  It  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  make  girders  of  this 
length  merely  to  show  that  it  can  be  done. 
A further  engineeiing  exploit  proposed  is  the 
construction  of  an  elevated  railway  at  the 
level  of  the  first  platform  of  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
which  is  retained.  A lake  is  proposed  in 
the  Trocadcro  Garden,  whereon  a little  mild 
boating  in  Venetian  gondolas  may  be  enjoyed 
by  holiday-makers.  Bej'ond  these  somewhat 
clap-trap  attractions  the  plan  is  a fair  one,  the 
bulk  of  tl;e  Exhibition  being  accommodated 
in  a large  block  of  buildings  on  the  Champ 
de  Mars  ; having  a Salle  des  Conferences  in 
front  towards  the  Seine  andgalleries  running 
the  length  (.f  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Smaller 
isolated  buildings  are  proposed  on  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides,  whilst  the  Palais 
de  I’lndustrie  is  retained. 

M.  .Amadee  Sebillot’s  design  may  be  men- 
tioned as  an  example  of  the  extravagant 
notions  which  rather  than  skilful  design 
appear  to  some  of  the  competitors  as  legiti- 
mate attraction  for  a World's  Fair.  This 
gentleman  out-Herods  the  Eiffel  by  suggest- 
ing beneatli  it  a shaft  or  well,  with  galleries 
at  intervals,  by  which  visitors  may  explore, 
to  a limited  extent,  the  crust  of  the  earth] 
and  as  the  tower  is  300  metres  high,  the  well 
is  preposed  to  be  3,000  metres  deep.  A 
flying  ship  is  also  suggested,  whilst  the 


ascent  of  the  various  stages  of  the  E^iffel  is 
to  be  made  by  captive  balloons  and  aero- 
planes. 

After  such  a stupendous  effort  of  the 
imagination,  the  author  s genius  could  not, 
of  course,  be  expected  to  conceive  a new 
plan  for  the  Exhibition  buildings,  so  the  old 
ones  are  retained. 

M.  Marcellin  is  another  competitor  whose 
ideas  have  evidently  been  directed  .by  the 
Chicago  show  towards  aquatic  fifes  and 
gondolas,  as  he  proposes  to  convert  the 
greater  part  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  as  well 
as  the  Trocadero  Gardens,  into  a big  lake 
with  the  Eiffel  standing  in  the  middle.  The 
old  buildings  are.  of  course,  made  to  do  duty 
again,  the  novelty  being  afforded  by  the 
water  show.  Captain  Boyton  would  doubt- 
less be  only  too  pleased  to  assist  this 
gentleman. 

M.  Salleyquier's  fancy  runs  in  the  direction 
of  big  bridges,  for  he  proposes  one  of 
14  hectares  (about  35  acres),  and  as  an  alter- 
native another  of  9 hectares,  spanning  from 
the  Champ  de  Mars  to  the  Trocadero,  and 
bearing  exhibition  buildings. 

Following  the  drawings  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  hung  it  is  refreshing,  after 
noting  the  eccentricities  we  have  mentioned, 
to  examine  so  admirable  a design  as  that  of 
M.  Esquie.  In  general  disposition  this  is 
one  of  the  best  plans  exhibited.  A clean 
sweep  is  made  of  all  the  old  buildings  except 
the  Trocadero,  the  Champ  de  Mars  is 
almost  entirely  covered  with  an  immense 
glass  palace,  the  centre  of  which  rises  in 
hypostyle  fashion  with  three  large  glass 
domes  of  a somewhat  peculiar  form  based 
upon  a four  centred  arch,  suggesting  a 
reminiscence  of  the  great  trusses  of  the  old 
Galerie  des  Machines.  This  erection  is 
intended  for  the  reception  of  machinery  and 
manufactures,  special  emphasis  being  given 
at  the  front  portion  of  the  building  to  the 
palace  of  electricity,  which  is  marked  by  a 
furtlier  dome  in  the  centre  of  the  principal 
facade,  due  effect  to  which  is  given  by  the 
setting  back  of  the  buildings  from  the  Seine, 
the  space  between  which  and  the  entrance  is 
intended  to  be  occupied  by  gardens  and  foun- 
tains. The  details  of  this  main  building  are 
rococo  to  the  last  degree  and  in  some  instances 
coarse  in  scale.  On  the  Esplanade  des 
Invalides  the  author  proposes  a grand  Palais 
des  Beaux-Arts,  which  is  treated  with  more 
restraint  and  dignity,  as  befits  its  purpose. 
The  portion  of  the  site  towards  the  Champs 
Elysees,  now  partly  occupied  by  the  Palais 
de  I'lndustrie,  is  devoted  to  a group  of  small 
pavilions  allotted  to  Colonial  exhibitions, 
whilst  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  are  to 
be  found  the  buildings  devoted  to  food  and 
agriculture,  and  on  the  riglu  bank  those  for 
foreign  countries. 

Another  good  design  is  that  by  MM. 
Walwein  and  Lefebvre.  These  gentlemen 
also  propose  a huge  glass  palace  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars  for  the  main  exhibition. 
This  is  arranged  on  what  we  may  term  the 
radiating  principle  ; a centra!  avenue  has  on 
either  side  two  semi-circular  halls,  concentric 
with  which  are  three  galleries  on  either  side. 
The  remainder  of  the  plan  is  made  up  of 
enclosing  long  galleries  back  and  front, 
which  stretch  across  the  whole  width  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  in  front  two  flanking 
galleries  project  on  either  side.  In  detail 
this  is,  architecturally,  one  of  the  best 
designs  exhibited,  and  the  approach  to  this 
main  building,  with  the  projecting  wings  on 
either  side,  and  the  entrance  marked  by  a 
well-designed  facade  and  dome  is  particularly 
pleasing.  .An  alternative  design  for  the  dome 
over  the  central  entrance,  shown  to  a larger 
scale,  is  even  better  than  the  original,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  architectural  design 
in  the  whole  collection.  The  site  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower  is  lelt  unappropriated,  so  that 
the  white  elephant  may  be  either  retained 
or  removed,  as  financial  considerations  may 
determine.  In  this  design  the  Palais  de 
I'lndustrie  is  retained,  whilst  the  Esplanade 
des  Invalides  is  devoted  to  minor  build- 
ings. 

A remarkable  penchant  for  domes  is  one 


of  the  noticeable  characteristics  amongst  the 
competitors  as  a whole,  and  a striking, 
instance  of  this  is  the  design  of  M.  Andre, 
who  proposes  an  immense  circular  dome, 
some  850  ft.  in  diameter,  as  the  central’ 
feature  in  his  building  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  Surrounding  this  on  three  sides,  but 
distinct  from  it,  are  rectangular  galleries, 
and  on  the  fourth  side,  facing  the  Seine,  the 
grand  entrance  is  formed  by  an  open  semi- 
dome, with  nine  tunnel-like  galleries 
radiating  from  it.  These  look  better  oiv 
plan  than  in  the  perspective,  though  even 
on  plan  their  raison  d'etre  is  somewhat 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  six  of  the  nine 
lead  nowhere.  On  the  Esplanade  des 
Invalides  this  competitor  has  a group  of 
galleries  w’ith  two  smaller  domes.  The 
Palais  de  I'lndustrie  is  retained. 

The  design  of  M.  Hermant  also  revels  in 
domes,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  fora  finely- 
designed  Salle  des  Fetes,  with  a large  dome- 
and  carried  on  a bridge  over  the  Seine.  Av 
great  glass  palace  on  the  Champ  dc  Mars 
incorporates  the  Galerie  des  Machines,  and 
has  a central  dome  and  two  smaller  ones. 
A large  glass  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  occupies 
the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  whilst  the 
Eiffel  Tower  and  the  Palais  de  I’lndustrie 
are  retained. 

M M.  Bontron  and  Schoettkopf  are  amongst 
those  competitors  who  liave  endeavoured  to- 
improve  the  Eiffel  Tower,  As  the  attempt 
in  this  case  consists  of  a glorification  with 
rococo  ornament,  an  organ  on  the  second 
stage,  bells  above,  and  a clock  above  that 
again,  there  is  little  fear  that  the  jury  will 
be  so  lacking  in  taste  as  to  permit  of  the 
idea  becoming  an  actuality. 

M.  Baudot  has  relied  on  cement  as  a 
means  of  reducing  cost,  but  in  producing  a 
design  which  he  considers  especially  suited 
to  the  material  has  evolved  some  very  ugly 
forms.  In  the  centre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars 
he  proposes  a lofty  domed  structure  of 
peculiar  shape  intended  as  a Salle  des 
and  decorated  in  bizarre  fashion  with 
coloured  glass,  fa'ience  and  electric  light.  A. 
clear  space  is  arranged  around  this,  and  glass 
galleries  follow  somewhat  the  disposition  of 
the  18S9  buildings.  The  Palais  de  I'lndustrie- 
is  to  be  retained. 

The  design  of  M.  I'aul  Bonnier  has  a good- 
plan.  and  makes  a clean  sweep  of  the  old. 
buildings  e.xcept  the  Trocadero.  On  the 
Champ  de  Mars  an  immense  railway  station 
roof  covers  the  Central  Machine  Gallery,  and 
in  galleries  on  either  side  are  located  Alanu- 
faclures.  Projecting  wings  from  the  main, 
block  flank  the  open  space  towards  the  Seine, 
and  an  ornamental  lake  takes  the  place  of 
the  Eiffel  Tower.  A series  of  colonnades  is 
excellently  disposed  in  the  Trocadero- 
garden,  leading  up  with  good  effect  on 
tlie  rising  ground  to  the  Trocadero.  The 
author's  careful  attention  to  scenic  effect  is 
further  exemplified  by  the  treatment  of  the 
further  part  of  the  site.  Entering  from  the 
Champs  Elysees  a grand  building,  intended 
for  fine  arts,  with  two  projecting  wings  and 
an  immense  circular  arched  opening  frames 
the  vista  and  serves  as  an  approach  to  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides,  at  the  further  end 
of  which  is  the  Salle  des  Fetes,  whilst  at  the 
side  are  domed  galleries  for  the  materials 
and  products  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  are  located  the 
buildings  for  agriculture,  and  on  the  left 
ihose  for  foreign  nations,  horticulture,  and 
food.  The  architectural  detail  is  not 
extravagant,  but  sufficiently  gay  in  character. 

M.  Formig6  not  unnaturally  advocates  the 
retention  of  the  existing  structures,  even 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  altho-ugh  he  a little  disin- 
genuously omits  this  last  from  his  per- 
spective. He  proposes  to  continue  the 
twin  Palais  des  Arts  with  a circular  sweep 
to  a new  Salle  des  Fetes,  in  front  of  and 
masking  the  Galerie  des  Machines.  The 
glorification  of  electricity  is  to  be  effected 
by  a Palais  erected  on  a bridge  leading 
from  the  Champs  Elysees  to  the  E^splanade 
des  Invalides,  on  which  are  a range  of  new 
buildings. 

M.  Chancel's  design  is  one  01  the- 
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“ incroyables.”  The  Kiffel  is  to  be  demo- 
lished to  the  first  platform,  and  dressed  up 
in  new  clothes,  with  a great  ball  on  the 
top,  representing  the  celestial  globe,  and 
grand  night  effects  are  proposed  from  this 
Palais  de  Feu.  Another  sensation  is  an 
enormous  winding  “ chemin  de  fer  aerien,’’ 
arranged  dome-fashion  on  a square-arched 
base  spanning  the  Seine,  between  the  Champ 
de  Mars  and  the  Trocadero  Garden. 

MM.  Brunnarius  and  Pellerin  suggest 
another  sensation  in  the  form  of  hanging 
gardens,  leading  from  the  first  platform  of 
the  Eiffel  Tow'er  to  the  Trocadero. 

MM.  Bauer  and  Boizot  have  kept  all  the 
old  buildings,  and  have  taken  considerable 
pains  to  disguise,  as  far  as  possible,  the  old 
work,  and  if,  for  motives  of  economy,  the 
retention  of  the  former  structures  be  taken 
as  a starting-point,  from  that  starting-point 
these  gentlemen  may  be  regarded  as  being 
more  successful  than  any  other  competitors. 
A new  central  block  in  the  Champ  de  Mars 
is  their  most  important  new  building.  Three 
ideas  for  altering  the  Palais  de  I’lndustrie 
are  shown  to  fit  it  for  the  new  main  entrance 
of  the  Exhibition,  and  from  this  a new 
boulevard  is  cut  straight  through  to  about 
the  centre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

M.  Ballu  is  another  competitor  who  makes 
heroic  attempts  to  retain,  with  modifications, 
the  older  structures,  even  the  Eiffel  Tower 
being  kept  and  dressed  up  in  new  clothes. 
On  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  between  the 
Palais  des  Arts  and  the  Galerie  des  Machines, 
the  chief  novelty  is  introduced  in  the  form  of 
an  immense  square-domed  structure,  half 
the  height  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  with  galleries 
around.  The  Esplanade  des  Invalides 
receives  a large  glass  palace,  and  the  Champs 
Elysees  has  the  old  Palais  de  I’lndustrie 
modified,  and  with  the  addition  of  a semi- 
circular Salle  des  Fetes. 

The  design  of  M.  Galeron  need  only  be 
mentioned  as  a singular  instance  of  per- 
versity, inasmuch  as  he  covers  the  Seine 
entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  transforms  the  whole  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars  and  the  Trocadero  Garden  into  a lake, 
save  for  the  old  buildings,  which  are  retained'. 

A good  plan,  but  accompanied  by  in- 
sufficient drawings  to  show  details  ol  the 
design,  is  submitted  by  M.  Sortais,  in  which 
the  Eiffel  Tower  and  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie 
are  retained  but  modified. 

M.  Girault  sends  a design  which  would 
make  a charming  out-door  lounge  in  fine 
weather  for  those  who  did  not  wish  to  see 
the  things  exhibited.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  a 
study  in  formal  gardening— the  Champ  de 
Mars,  for  instance,  being  laid  out  as  a central 
garden,  with  six  detached  pavilions  around, 
and  a new  entrance  to  the  Galerie  des 
Machines,  which  is  retained.  The  Eiffel 
Tower  is  also  kept,  and  the  tower  part 
enclosed  to  form  a grand  entrance-porch  to 
the  garden.  The  Palais  de  rindustrie  is 
preserved,  but  with  a large  domed  building 
added  at  th.e  rear  for  a " Musee  rdtrospectif 
des  Arts.  The  Esplanade  des  Invalides  is 
treated  with  smaller  buildings  on  each  side 
forming  an  avenue  to  the  Invalides. 

The  design  of  M.  Mewes  is  one  of  those 
which  proposes  the  entire  demolition  of  the 
existing  buildings  except  the  Trocadero. 
Like  the  last,  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides  is 
treated  simply  as  an  approach  to  the  In- 
valides. The  Champs  Elys6es  is  arranged 
as  a circular  open  space  with  a semi-circular 
building  for  Fine  Arts.  The  chief  exhibition 
building  is  an  immense  structure  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars  with  a semi-circular  ap- 
proach. This  design  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  but  is  not  quite  in  the  front  rank. 

_MM.  Thomas  and  de  Tavernier  keep  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  but  re-dress  it  and  construct  a 
Salle  des  Fetes  beneath  it.  They  re-clothe 
the  Palais  des  Arts  in  extravagant  detail, 
and  put  a new  skin  around  the  Palais  de 
1 Industrie.  A glass  palace  occupies  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides,  but  the  principal 
attraction  is  a bridge  over  the  Seine  between 
the  Trocadero  and  the  Eiffel  Tower  of 
wonderful  design.  Indeed,  the  whole 
scheme  is  characterised  by  extravagant  and 


bizarre  detail,  and  suggests  that  the  authors 
had  sought  to  stimulate  their  invention  by  a 
course  of  study  of  the  “ Arabian  Nights.’' 

The  design  of  M.  Defrasse  is  moderate  in 
conception  and  workable  in  plan.  All  the 
old  buildings  are  cleared  away  except  the 
Galerie  des  Machines,  which,  however,  is 
masked  by  an  assemblage  of  somewhat  low 
glass  sheds  over  the  Champ  de  Mars,  with 
a good  faqade  towards  the  Trocaddro.  The 
grand  entrance  is  placed  at  the  Champs 
ElysCes,  and  an  avenue  of  minor  buildings 
forms  an  avenue  of  which  the  Invalides 
terminates  the  vista. 

A fair  plan,  though  not  quite  one  of  the 
best,  with  the  main  exhibition  covering  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  is  submitted  by  M.  Farcy. 
The  Palais  de  I’lndustrie  is  kept  and  devoted 
to  the  Fine  Arts. 

M.  Pille  is  one  of  those  afflicted  with 
Eiffelism,  and  makes  the  tower  the  centre  of 
his  composition,  dressing  it  up  in  an  extrava- 
gant fashion. 


second,  the  economists,  wlio  propose  to 
retain  the  former  structures,  modifying  and 
masking  them  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent ; 
and  third,  the  sensationalists,  who  by  mnre 
or  less  outrageous  devices  seek  to  obtain  for 
the  Exhibition  a meretricious  notoriety  and 
attraction.  The  Eiffel  Tower  is  the  > cie 
noire  of  the  problem,  and  we  think  those  are 
wisest  who  propose  its  entire  demolition,  in 
spite  of  the  great  cost,  estimated,  though  it 
be,  by  M.  Formige  at  five  and  a half  million 
francs  including  compensation  to  the  con- 
cessionaires. 

Very  great  interest  is  being  taken  by  the 
Parisians  in  the  exhibition  of  competition 
designs,  many  of  the  more  attractive  draw- 
ings being  crowded  round  with  visitors  four 
or  five  deep,  and  we  believe  we  are  within 
the  mark  in  estimating  the  number  present 
at  one  time  at  between  three  and  four 
thousand  people. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  public  opinion 
seems  rather  to  incline  towards  the  first 


M.  Bossis  also  is  in  the  same  category.  I class  into  which  we  have  divided  competitors. 
He  takes  off  the  top  of  the  Eiffel,  puts  aland  also  that  a very  general  abhorrence  of 
great  globe  upon  it,  and  adorns  the  lower  the  Eiffel  Tower  is  manifested. 

I There  are  several  designs  which,  if  carried 
MM.  Saladin  and  de  Sevelingen  keep  I out,  would  do  credit  to  Paris  and  to  France, 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  arrange  a series  of  * and  many  others  have  good  points,  some  of 
galleries  around  and  beneath  it.  A large  1 which  it  is  not  impossible  may  be  incor- 
palace  with  central  sf[uare  dome  is  placed  at  I porated  by  the  collaboration  of  their  authors 
the  rear  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  Champs  i with  the  successful  competitor. 

EiysiJes  and  Esplanade  des  Invalides  are  i 
here  again  treated  in  landscape  gardening 


SOME  OLD  HOUSES  AND 
FURNITURE. 

HE  above  rather  comprehensive 
heading  is  suggested  by  the  title 
of  the  book  of  illustrations  of  old 


fashion,  with  narrow  long  buildings  well 
disposed  for  scenic  effect. 

M.  Debrie  submits  another  the  of  mad-cap 
schemes,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  a sub- 
terranean hall  of  an  area  of  138,700  square: 

"’M’.'courlois-Suffit  affords  another  instance 

sti"e  U ■ ^ - attt“mrn“rff 

Elysees  to  the  Esplanade  del  InJaM^  <=f  ill>'Strations  of  both  classes 

bears  a Palais  des  FoIes,  which  at  night  is  tn  | ° .s  no  part.n.  ar  reason  for 

be  iigiited  up  by  Bengai  fires,  eiectric  light,  ' 'I’ese  two  branches  of  work 

and  so  forth;  circular  colonnades  are  ar^  I 

ranged  with  good  scenic  effect  at  each  end.  I ,‘1'™'*''’'= ‘“'‘f f 
A group  of  buildings  surrounds  the  Champ  if®  characteristic  portion  ol  the 

de  Mars,  which  is  laid  out  as  a g.rden^  concerned.  The 

whilst  the  Galerie  des  Machines  is  ''f. 

served,  and  the  Eiffel  is  cut  down  and  sur-  P‘“'"  timber  are 


mounted  by  a globe.  A horrible  triumphal 
arch  in  iron  iorms  the  principal  entrance 
from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

M.  Robida  makes  a suggestion  wliich 
might  be  incorporated  in  the  selected  design 
and  would  form  an  attractive  as  well  as 
educational  element  of  the  Exhibition.  He 
proposes  a series  of  illustrations  of  old  Paris, 
reproductions  of  tit-bits  of  Mediaeval  France, 
and  a representation  of  the  architectural 
wonders  of  Asia.  These  are  well  worked 
out.  and  amply  justify  the  idea  of  the  author. 

MM.  Isabey,  Tochd,  and  Valentin  Smith 
propose  to  keep  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and,  like 
another  competitor  already  alluded  to,  show 
hanging-gardens,  extending  from  the  first 
platform  of  the  tower  to  the  Trocadero 
Garden.  On  the  Champ  de  Mars  a large 
glass  palace  is  placed  with  a Salle  des  Fc-tes 
in  the  centre  and  galleries  around.  The 
Galerie  des  Machines  is  kept  and  slightly 
ornamented.  On  the  Esplanadedes  Invalides 
is  a palace  for  the  glorification  of  electricity, 
and  leading  to  it  smaller  galleries  on  each 
side. 

The  chief  feature  of  M.  Marcel’s  design  is 
the  alteration  of  tlie  Eiffel  tower  to  a temple 
of  light  surmounted  by  a gigantic  figure  of 
France,  obviously  inspired  by  the  New  York 
statue  of  Liberty.  He  keeps  the  Palais  de 
I’lndustrie  but  modifies  it  and  gives  it  a new 
glass  roof  and  dome.  The  Palais  des  Arts 
are  also  retained  but  modified  and  at  the 
rear  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  ellijitical-planned 
galleries  are  shown.  Smaller  buildings 
occupy  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  from  our  description 
of  tlie  most  prominent  designs  that  the  com- 
petitors may  be,  almost  without  exception, 
classed  in  one  of  three  groups — first,  those 
who  propose  the  complete  removal  of  the 
old  buildings  save  the  Trocadero,  and  in 
some  instances,  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie ; 


used  in  a picturesque  form  of  construction, 
while  the  interest  of  tiie  furniture  consists 
mainly  in  its  car\-ed  work  and  other  decora- 
tion. Of  the  thirty  plates  in  the  book,  how- 
ever, only  four  illustrate  houses,  which  is- 
not  sufficient  to  make  a book  of;  we  may 
take  the  title  as  an  excuse  for  publishing 
these  four  drawings  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  set ; and  no  doubt  they  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  collection. 

The  four  houses  illustrated  are  all  from 
Kent,  and  are  all  good  examples  of  the 
pleasing  effect  which  may  be  produced  by 
the  exhibition  of  simple  and  unostentatious 
timber  construction.  The  “ Old  Cottages  at 
Leeds"  (a  village  in  Kent;  are  an  excellent 
example  of  this;  there  is  no  pattern-making 
in  the  timber-work  ; above  and  below  it  is 
simply  a series  of  uprights,  interrupted  only 
where  the  windows  intervene,  The  upper 
story  is  corbelled  out  to  get  more  room 
above,  the  ends  of  the  ffoor-timbers  being 
run  tlirough  and  shown  outside,  and  thus 
producing  a slightly  decorative  eflect  in  a 
perfectl}’  natural  manner.  From  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  house  would  not  have  looked 
better  if  the  ground  stoiy  had  been  of  stone ; 
the  basement  looks  rather  weak  as  it  is. 
But  the  half-timber  construction  was  the 
cheapest  and  was  therefore  adopted,  just  as 
the  picturesque  over-sailing  of  the  upper 
story  was  adopted  to  obtain  larger  rooms 
above.  In  the  case  of  houses  like  these 
tliere  can  probably  be  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  the  people  who  built 
them  wanted  them  to  look  picturesejue,  or 
had  any  such  idea  in  their  minds.  They 
were  simply  making  the  most  economical  use 


“ Half-timbered  Houses  and  C.nrved  Oak  Furniture  o 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centurie.s.''  By  William 
Bliss  Sanders.  With  thirty  illustrations  photo -litho- 
gra!>hed  from  the  original  sketches  of  the  author.  London  ; 
Bernard  Quaritch.  1894. 
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of  their  materials  and  of  the  ground  they  had 
to  build  on.  In  speaking  of  the  old  house  at 
Pluckley,  illustrated  in  Plate  I.,  the  author 
observes  that  the  roof  *'  is  left  plain  to  act 
as  a counterfoil  to  the  walls,  which  are 
chequered  with  timber  work.”  We  do  not 
believe  the  men  who  built  that  house  gave  a 
thought  to  anything  of  the  kind.  They  left 
the  roof  plain  because  covering  it  with  plain 
tiles  was  the  simplest  way  of  doing  it.  This 
and  many  other  such  erections  are  pictur- 
esque, there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  picturesque 
element  comes  much  more  out  of  our  own 
perceptions  than  out  of  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  original  builders.  And  if  they 
had  deliberately  aimed  at  picturesque  con- 
trast, they  would  very  likely  have  missed 
their  mark,  and  the  buildings  would  not  have 
tlie  charm  for  us  which  they  now  have. 

The  house  at  Leeds,  illustrated  in  Plate  II. 
(of  which,  by  the  permission  of  the  author,  we 
give  a reduced  reproduction),  shows  a little 
more  of  conscious  intention  of  producing  a 
good  architectural  effect;  the  architect  of  it 
appreciated  the  value  of  a strongly-marked 
projecting  cornice,  at  all  events,  and  to  give 
security  to  this  both  in  appearance  and  in 
reality  the  upper  portions  of  the  uprights  are 
formed  as  corbels.  In  other  portions  of  this 
front  there  are  touches  of  intentional  architec- 
tural effect,  though  the  treatment  is  simple 
enough  on  the  whole.  We  are  by  no  means 
implying  that  there  may  not  be  a considerable 
amount  of  successful  calculated  architectural 
effect  realised  in  half-timber  construction; 
we  only  deny  that  the  simpler  cottage  build- 
ings of  tliis  class,  which  are  often  among 
the  most  pleasing  in  a pictorial  sense,  were 
contrived  with  any  such  intention. 

The  illustrations  of  carved  furniture,  as 
already  observed,  come  under  a different 
heading,  and  are  mostly  distinctly  orna- 
mental work  intended  as  such,  though  there 
are  points  of  interest  in  the  construction,  as 
in  the  child’s  high  chair  shown  in  Plate  XVII  [., 
where  the  upper  portion  is  no  wider  than  is 
necessary  to  give  room  for  a child  to  sit,  but 
the  legs  are  spread  considerably  so  as  to 
give  a larger  base  and  prevent  any  chance  of 
the  chair  toppling  over  with  a restless  little 
occupant.  This  piece  of  pure  common  sense 
in  design  is  what  one  would  think  ought  to 
occur  to  everyone  who  made  a child’s  high 
chair  for  sitting  at  table,  yet  where  do  we 
ever  come  across  an  example  of  it  in  the 
modern  object  of  the  same  class  ? The 
period  of  work  which  is  mostly  illustrated  in 
these  drawings  is  the  si.xteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  and  the  author  rightly  calls 
attention  to  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
English  furniture  of  about  this  time  from  its 
mingling  of  Renaissance  forms  with  a certain 
amount  of  Gothic  reminiscence.  It  might 
also  be  added  that  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  comparative  clumsiness  and  coarse- 
ness of  much  ol  the  ornament  as  compared 
with  Italian  work  of  the  same  period.  Many 
people,  including  we  fear  Mr.  Sanders,  will 
think  this  a very  unsympathetic  remark  to 
make,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  admiration 
for  old  work  should  be  cultivated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  truth  of  critical  perception  ; and  the 
truth  is  that  though  there  is  a good  deal  of 
richness  of  effect  in  the  work  illustrated  here, 
and  that  moreover  it  has  the  merit,  for  the 
most  part,  of  being  specially  and  obviously 
suitable  for  execution  in  wood,  the  details 
are  very  often  coarse  and  commonplace,  and 
look  too  much  like  Classic  detail  executed  by 
people  who  only  half  understood  it,  or  only 
sufficiently  to  make  a somewhat  rude  repro- 
duction of  it.  Moreover,  the  lines  of  what 
we  may  call  the  limbs  of  the  furniture,  the 
legs  especially,  are  often  somewhat  stiff 
in  form  and  elephantine  in  character. 
These  very  qualities  no  doubt  give  certain 
special  character  and  interest  to  the  work, 
but  they  do  not  alter  the  fact  that 
for  the  most  part  it  cannot  be  called  refined 
work,  either  in  design  or  execution.  The 
panels  of  inlay  work,  of  which  we  give  a 
reduced  reproduction,  are  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  and  are  exceedingly  pleasing  bits 
of  design,  besides  being  interesting  as  illus- 
trating a method  of  ornament  which  until 


recent  days  has  been  much  less  used  in 
England  than  in  Ital3^  The  long  upper 
panel,  and  the  oblong  one  on  the  right, 
are  from  an  oak  cabinet  in  a private  house 
at  St.  Albans ; the  two  other  ^panels  are 
from  the  tester  of  an  oak  bedstead  in  the 
possession  of  the  author  of  the  book.  The 
size  of  the  originals  is  not  stated,  nor  is 
there  any  scale  on  the  drawing. 

Mr.  Sanders  refers,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  on  the  examples,  to  the  question 
whether  the  “court  cupboard”  and  the 
the  “livery  cupboard”  of  the  period  in 
question  were  different  names  for  the  same 
article,  or  were  distinct  pieces  of  furniture. 
We  should  suppose  that  every  probability 
was  in  favour  ot  the  latter  conclusion,  as 
different  names  are  not  generally  given  for 
no  reason.  The  author  states  that  he  has 
made  some  investigation  into  the  subject, 


. — vvcic 

originally  different  articles  for  different  a.d.  134,  the  year  ot  Hadrian’s  return  from 
objects,  though  they  may  in  time  have  come  Egypt,  it  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  latest  parts 
to  resemble  each  other  a good  deal.  The  dis-  of  the  whole  building.  To  the  discussion  of 
tinction  which  he  gives  as  the  most  probable  its  plan,  given  by  Dr.  ’Winnefeld,  and  tlie 
and  important  is  that  the  livery  cupboard  question  how  far  it  was  a close  imitation 
W’as  intended  to  hold  food,  and  TnadA  I hnvu  far  Tn<aT<»Ur  th  tranno  _r 
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w’as  intended  to  hold  food,  and  was  made 
therefore  so  as  to  ensure  ventilation, 
while  the  court  cupboard  was  intended 
lor  the  safe  keeping  of  glass  and  plate, 
and  was  therefore  made  to  shut  close. 
He  supposes  the  livery  cupboard  to 
have  been  in  its  earliest  form  open, 
without  doors,  and  in  its  later  forms  often 
made  with  pierced  or  open-railed  doors ; 
and  this  supposition  would  give  a practical 
meaning  to  the  design  of  the  interesting 
example  on  Plate  XV.,  of  an  oak  cupboard 
with  its  doors  filled  in  with  open  balusters. 
An  illustration  given  in  Plate  XVTI.  shows, 
we  are  told,  a “ livery-cupboard  ” placed  on 
the  top  of  a “ court  - cupboard.”  This 
example  (one  of  the  best  in  the  book  in  the 
artistic  sense),  is  in  a hotel  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  it  was  long  supposed  that  the 
whole  was  one  piece  of  furniture.  An 
examination,  however,  showed  that  they 
were  entirely  separate  constructions.  Some 
of  the  quotations  from  old  deeds,  which  are 
cited  by  the  author,  appear  to  support  his 
opinion  as  to  the  real  function  of  the  livery- 
cupboard. 

We  have  only  to  add  to  these  remarks  that 
the  drawings  are  admirable  throughout,  and 
the  letterpress  contains  a great  deal  of 
information  and  suggestion  in  regard  to  the 
archaeological  side  of  the  subject 


NOTES. 

jR.  J.  SIX,  of  Amsterdam,  has  re- 
“ cently  published  (“Jahrbuch  d. 
K.  I).  Arch.  Instituts,  i894,”&c.)| 

a hypothetical  restoration  of  the 

central  group  of  the  east  pediment  of 
the  Parthenon,  which  deserves  the 
attention  of  Englisli  archaeologists.  The 
new  restoration  is  based,  as  all  restorations 
must  be,  on  “Sauer’s  marks,”  but  it  differs 
from  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Sauer  him- 
self. Dr.  Sauer,  it  will  be  remembered, 
places  no  central  figure  in  the  apex 
of  the  pedimental  triangle  ; he  seats 
Zeus  to  the  one  side,  balanced  on  the 
other  by  the  standing,  new-born  Athene. 
This  arrangement  was  never  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view  pleasing,  for  the  eye  has  been 
trained  by  long  tradition  to  expect  a central 
figure,  or  at  least  some  central  object — like 
the  olive-tree  of  the  west  pediment.  Dr.  Six 
places  the  seated  Zeus  exactly  in  the  centre, 
and  allows  the  figure  of  the  standing  Athene 
to  be  balanced  by  that  of  Hephaistos  behind 
the  throne  of  Zeus.  Sauer’s  marks  oblige 
the  figure  of  Athene  to  be  placed  somewhat 
further  from  Zeus  than  is  that  of  Hephaistos, 
and  the  gap  so  formed  Dr.  Six  very  skilfully 
fills  with  the  figure  of  Nike  floating  toward 


The  same  number  of  the  “Jahrbuch’ 
which  is  referred  to  above  contains 
the  account  of  a paper  read  before 
the  Archreological  Society  of  Berlin  by 
Herr  Winnefeld,  on  some  particulars  in 
the  plan  of  Hadrian’s  villa.  The  only 
ancient  account  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
villa  (“  Spariian  Hadrian,”  cap.  26)  states 
that  certain  portions  of  the  grounds  were 
called  after  the  various  noted  places 
and  buildings  they  were  intended  to 
imitate — e.g.,  there  was  a Lyceum,  an 
Academy,  a Prytaneum,  Canopus  Temple, 
and  even  an  Under-world.  In  only  one  in- 
stance, that  of  Canopus,  has  this  statement 
been  borne  out  by  excavations.  In  one,  and 
one  portion  only,  of  the  villa  grounds,  a 
quantity  of  statues  in  Egyptian  style  made  of 
blackish  marble  have  come  to  light,  and  here 
the  Canopus  must  have  been.  This  portion 


owme  iuvcsuBdiiuu  uiLu  uie  suDject,  me  i_anopus  must  have  been.  This  portion 
id  certainly  considers  that  they  were  of  the  villa  cannot  have  been  built  before- 
igmally  different  articles  for  different  a.d.  134.  the  year  of  Hadrian’s  return  from 
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how  far  merely  a vague  reminiscence  of  the 
actual  Egyptian  Canopus,  the  paper  is 
devoted. 


THE  Roman  villa  at  Darenth,  which  was 
described  in  our  last,  still  continues  to 
reveal  features  of  interest,  and  the  excavators 
are  opening  out  its  enormous  size  day  by 
day.  It  has  been  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
area  of  the  operations  from  300  ft.  square  to 
450  ft.  square,  and  the  lines  of  walls  crossing 
and  recrossing  one  another  now  occupy  the 
larger  portion  of  this  area.  The  bath  already 
mentioned  has  now  been  cleared  entirely, 
and  it  proves  to  have  been  38  ft.  long  by 
9 ft.  10  in.  wide,  but  at  some  later  period  of 
the  occupation  it  was  divided  by  a cross 
wall  into  two  divisions.  It  is  4 ft.  deep,  and 
the  walls  are  lined  with  a mortar  coating 
formed  of  pounded  brick.  To  the  west,  an 
elaborate  range  of  chambers  has  been  laid- 
bare,  of  different  axis  to  those  to  the  east, 
and  a third  range  to  the  south  is  now  being 
uncovered,  having  the  inclined  axis.  The 
principal  find,  however,  is  to  the  east,  where 
an  apartment,  10  ft.  6 in.  by  9 ft.,  has  been 
just  discovered.  It  has  a pavement  all  but 
perfect,  and  still  supported  on  large  flat 
bricks  carried  by  piers  formed  of  flue-tiles 
used  for  this  purpose,  thus  forming  a hypo- 
caust  wliich,  in  fact,  is  all  but  perfect, 
but  the  aperture  for  the  introduction  of 
fuel  to  heat  it  has  yet  to  be  excavated. 
Its  position  is  marked  by  portions  of  its  arch, 
whicli  is  visible.  This  makes  the  sixth 
apartment  heated  by  a hypocaust  that  has 
now  been  laid  open.  A large  number  of 
roofing-tiles  are  being  found,  and  also  of  the 
half-round  ridge-tiles,  which  covered  their 
flanges.  Most  of  the  chambers  that  have 
been  cleared  retain  the  plastering  of  the- 
walls,  and  in  several  instances  the  coloured 
decoration,  which  appears  to  have  been, 
common  to  all  the  best  rooms,  can  still  be 
traced  more  or  less  distinctly.  For  the  first 
time  in  England,  a pane  of  window-glass  has 
been^  found.  It  is  broken,  but  sufficient 
rernains  to  show  that  its  size  was  iij  in.  by 
8f  in.  The  excavations  are  attracting  many 
visitors,  who  watch  the  proceedings  with- 
considerable  interest.  The  best  of  the 
articles  that  have  been  found  are  now  dis- 
played in  a temporary  museum  that  has 
been  opened  within  the  enclosure. 


ONE  of  the  “accidents”  recorded  in  the 
recent  gale  was  that,  as  we  read  in  the 
Times,  during  the  height  of  the  gale  on 
Saturday  the  wind  got  under  the  galvanised 
roof  oi  the  grand  stand  at  the  Invicta  Football 
Ground  at  Plurnstead,  lifted  the  roof  (two 
Vr  ‘■‘uT''  uuuiim  tons  weight)  and  blew  it  over  a wall  on  to 

Athene.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  very  closely  some  adjacent  ground  where  some  boys 
follows  the  comoosition  of  thp  MnHrM  f.„4T„„  . V ^ 


>1  11c  vciy  Ciuseiy  some  adjacent  ground  where  some  bovs 

ra  .of  fho  Madrid  were  playing  at  football;  it  fell  on  one  of 

puteal.  -The  restoration  is  an  interesting  the  boys  and  broke  both  his  legs  It  also 
one,  for  it  has  been  made  by  a sculptor  brought  down  several  tons  of  bricks  from  tte 
F”®  O’O'ioH  draped  and  wall.  Now  that  is  a kind  of  thing  which  we 
posed  m accordance  with  the  Madrid  puteal.  do  not  call  an  " accident,”  because  it  arises 
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from  ignorance  or  carelessness  in  con- 
struction. Every  one  who  puts  up  such 
a roof,  and  every  District  Surveyor  (if 
there  was  one  concerned  in  this  case) 
who  passes  it,  ought  to  know  that  wind 
may  exert  an  immense  lifting-power  under 
an  open  roof  of  that  kind,  and  the  roof 
ought  to  be  tied  down  so  as  to  resist  the 
lifting  force  of  wind,  not  merely  secured 
against  lateral  movement.  The  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  unfortunate  boy  who  was 
so  badly  hurt  would  do  well  to  bring  an 
action  for  compensation  against  the  owners 
of  the  stand  in  question.  They,  of  course, 
are  not  directly  to  blame,  but  their  builder 
or  architect : but  it  is  they  who  must  pro- 
bably be  legally  responsible,  and  a successful 
action  resulting  in  pretty  heavy  damages 
would  be  a useful  practical  lesson  to  those 
who  put  up  open  shed  roofs  of  any  kind, 
which  are  intended  to  be  permanent,  to  have 
them  properly  constructed  and  secure  against 
the  effect  of  wind  getting  beneath  them. 


TflE  stone  industry  of  the  United  States 
has  suffered  a terrible  reverse.  Accord- 
ing to  the  official  "Mineral  Resources"  of 
that  country  for  1893,  distribution  copies  of 
which  have  but  recently  arrived  in  London, 
the  value  of  the  stone  raised  in  that  year 
was  30'5  per  cent,  less  than  in  1892.  The 
following  statistics  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  each  branch  of  the  industry 


was  affected : 

_ 

1892. 

1893. 

dols. 

dols. 

(Iranite 

...  8.808,934 

Sandstone 

...  8,265.500 

....  5U95.151 

I.imeslone 

...  xS, 392.000  ... 

...  13,947,223 

Marble  ... 

....  3,705,000  ... 

..  . ’’,411,092 

Slate 

....  4,117,125  ... 

• 2,523,173 

Bluestone 

...  1,600.000  ., 

....  1,000,000 

48,706,625 

33.885.573 

For  the  individual  kinds  of  stone,  therefore, 
the  percentage  decreases  were  as  follow : — 
gtanite,  30T  ; sandstone,  37-1  ; limestone, 
243;  marble,  34*9;  slate,  387;  and  blue- 
stone,  37.5.  The  officials  attribute  this 
falling  off  to  the  universal  financial  depres- 
sion that  prevailed  in  tlie  United  States 
during  a part  of  the  year  1895.  In  the 
Southern  States  even  public  improvements, 
such  as  paving  in  cities,  &c.,  were  curtailed, 
or  entirely  suspended,  because  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  selling  bonds  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  cash  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
work.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  granite  block- 
paving industry  of  the  South  suffered  to  an 
enormous  extent.  Nor  does  there  seem 
much  chauce  of  improvement,  for  we  observe 
that  "it  is  very  evident  that  the  year  1894 
will  run  behind  even  still  more  than  1893, 
unless  there  is  a revival  of  the  general  con- 
ditions of  trade  greater  than  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect."  radical  change  is  proposed  to 
be  made  in  the  method  of  selling  stone  in  the 
country;  the  prevailing  sentiment  amongst 
quarrymasters  seems  to  favour  selling  it  by 
weight  insteadof  by  the  cubic  foot,  cord,  perch, 
or  yard,  as  at  present.  This  may  be  all  very 
well  for  the  quarrymasters,  but  we  doubt 
if  American  architects  regard  the  proposal  in 
the  same  light.  The  objections  urged  against 
the  present  system  is  that  there  is  no  uniform 
standard  of  measurement,  that  it  is  too 
cumbersome  and  allows  too  many  leaks. 
Precisely  the  same  might  be  said  with  regard 
to  the  English  method  of  selling  stone,  but 
no  one  in  their  senses  would  buy  an  absorbent 
stone  by  weight  in  this  country  ; we  should 
expect  it  to  arrive  from  the  quarry  thoroughly 
saturated,  so  as  to  make  it  weigh  as  heavy  as 
possible.  Then,  again,  the  question  of 
specific  gravity,  which  in  some  cases  makes 
no  difference  in  point  of  quality  or  durability, 
would  have  to  be  seriously  taken  into 
account  in  purchasing  building  stone,  even 
as  it  should  now  be  considered  in  reference 
to  road-metal,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 
The  article  on  stone  in  the  " United  States 
Mineral  Resources  ’’  is.  as  usual,  very  full 
of  interesting  matter  in  addition  to  the  above 
particulars,  but  we  rather  take  exception 
to  part  of  it.  At  the  end  is  a compre- 


hensive account  of  some  of  the  foreign 
stone  exhibits  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition, 
which  is  made  a peg  whereon  to  hang 
certain  observations  in  regard  to  the  stone 
industry  of  Great  Britain.  This  portion  is 
ostensibly  supplied  to  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  by  a Swedish  geologist ; but  it  might 
have  been  stated  that  the  pith  of  the 
information  furnished  originally  appeared  in 
our  columns,  and  that  many  of  the  investiga- 
tions made  by  him  were  in  some  measure 
due  to  assistance  received  from  us.  The 
compilers  of  the  "Mineral  Resources” 
alluded  to,  being  lelt  in  the  hands  of  this 
authority  on  granite,  have  fallen  into  the 
ridiculous  error  of  imagining  that  the  only 
building  stone  of  any  importance  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  granite — at  least,  in 
what  purports  to  be  a general  account  of 
British  building  stones,  no  other  than  granite 
is  mentioned.  Again,  statistics  of  British 
, stone  trade  given  are  practically  copied  from 
the  official  returns,  without  acknowledgment, 
and  in  the  most  barefaced  manner. 


The  annual  Report  to  the  ^^■illesden 
Local  Board  by  their  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  Mr.  O.  Claude  Robson,  is.  as 
usual,  a model  of  clearness  and  precision, 
and  gives  a great  deal  of  information,  as  the 
results  of  experience  in  regard  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  various  classes  of  public  work, 
which  may  be  of  use  to  other  public  bodies 
as  well  as  that  to  which  tlie  Report  is  pre- 
sented. The  Report  first  deals  with  the 
subject  of  roads.  Wood-paving  is  recom- 
mended as  much  more  economical  in  the 
matter  of  repairs  tlian  macadam,  more 
especially  for  the  repair  of  the  strips 
adioining  the  tramways  in  roads  where 
these  have  been  laid.  The  experience  ol 
using  Guernsey  and  Leicestershire  granite 
on  similar  sections  of  road  has  resulted 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  both  for  economy 
in  price  and  punctuality  in  delivery. 
A settlement  has  been  arrived  at  between 
tbe  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Company  and  the  Board  with  regard  to  the 
repair  of  the  roadways  to  bridges  and 
approaches  hitherto  repaired  by  the  company 
under  the  Railway  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  1S45.  The  Board  is  to  repair  the  road- 
ways for  the  sum  of  300/.  per  annum,  and 
the  railway  company  to  contribute  1,000/. 
towards  the  paving  and  curbing  of  the  path- 
ways, subject  to  the  Board  freeing  them  from 
all  future  liabilities  with  regard  to  these 
repairs.  The  agreement,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  annual  repairs,  will  extend  for  five 
years  only,  as  the  cost  of  maintenance  will 
increase  as  the  district  further  develops. 
In  regard  to  the  planting  of  trees  by  the  side 
of  public  roads,  which  has  been  largely 
carried  out,  the  distance  of  planting  has  been 
increased  to  50  ft.,  instead  of  25  ft.  to  30  ft. 
as  hitherto,  as  it  was  found  the  traffic  was 
too  much  obstructed  by  the  closer  planting. 
The  trees  have  been  mostly  planes,  and  only 
about  2 per  cent,  have  failed  to  thrive.  It  is 
noted  that  the  planting,  however  it  adds  to 
the  agreeable  appearance  of  the  roads,  has 
its  drawbacks  both  in  regard  to  obstruction 
of  light  from  the  street-lamps,  obstruction  to 
pathway  traffic,  and  injury  to  the  pathways 
by  the  growth  of  roots.  It  is  there- 
fore recommended  that  in  future  the 
planting  should  be  confined  to  roads 
with  wide  footpaths  and  where  the  houses 
are  set  considerably  back  from  the  road. 
The  necessity  of  providing  better  channels  ^ 
in  many  roads  is  touched  upon,  and  a 
12-in.  by  6-in,  curb  on  a 6-in.  bed  of  concrete 
is  recommended  in  place  of  the  granite  setts 
hitherto  provided,  as  tending  to  ensure  a 
cleaner  and  more  uniform  channel.  In 
regard  to  sewers,  it  is  mentioned  that 
periodical  flushing,  once  a week,  has  been 
kept  up  with  very  good  results,  the  flushing 
being  mostly  done  by  flushing-vans.  Where 
the  sewers  were  under  fields  or  private 
property,  a travelling  meter  with  hose  has 
been  used,  and  under  other  circumstances 
flushing  has  been  obtained  by  sluices  in 
the  manholes,  shut  down  till  a sufficient 
head  of  water  has  been  obtained.  In  regard 


to  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  the  columns 
known  as  “sewer-gas  destructors,’’ and  the 
ventilators  provided  with  disinfecting  media, 
have  both  been  abandoned  as  useless. 
Instead  of  these,  6 -in.  iron  pipes  have 
been  affixed  to  buildings  or  independently 
erected  by  the  road-side  to  act  as  ventilators 
to  the  sewers  in  jilace  of  the  open  grids, 
and  in  the  .Surveyor's  opinion  this  simple 
method  has  proved'  most  efficacious  in  abat- 
ing the  nuisance  arising  from  the  generation 
of  sewer-gases  and  their  discharge  into  the 
open  air.  This  system  has  been  adopted 
for  the  past  four  years  in  the  Willesden 
district,  and  each  year  sanction  is  obtained 
from  owners  and  occupiers  of  houses  to  affix 
additional  upcast  shafts  to  houses,  with  the 
result  that  the  number  of  complaints  as  to 
offensive  ventilation  is  annually  decreasing. 


The  fire  which  almost  entirely  destroyed 
the  infantry  barracks  at  Winchester 
last  week  was  fortunately  prevented  from 
extending  to  the  adjacent  hall,  which  is  a 
relic  of  the  ancient  Castle,  or  Domus  Regis. 
The  main  building  forms  the  incompleted 
palace  designed  by  Wren  for  Charles  II., 
whereof  the  first  stone  was  laid — though  not, 
as  some  say,  by  the  King — on  March  23, 
16S3.  in  vol.  i.  of  Milner’s  "Winchester,” 
1798-1801,  is  a large  plate,  engraved  by  J. 
I'ass  and  drawn  by  J.  Cave,  “ ex  autographo, 
C.  Wren,  Equit."  Some  doubt  has  been 
cast  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  view,  which 
Milner  says  is  from  the  drawing  of  Wren.  It 
shows  a three-storied  block,  with  a lofty 
drum  and  dome,  and  a central  hexastyle  por- 
tico carry’ing  an  angle-pediment.  Each  of  the 
two  wings  has  a smaller  tower  and  cupola  at 
its  middle  point  (over  a chapel),  and  a quarter- 
circle  colotinade  at  its  outer  end.  In  front  ot 
the  group  liesaspaciousopen court  flanked  by 
twoblocksof  two  stories  and  an  attic  floor,  and 
in  front  again  of  these,beyond  thegates,  are  two 
more  blocks  (set  lengthwise)  of  three  stories 
and  an  attic  floor.  The  whole  plan  was 
meant  to  include  a grand  approach  to  the 
cathedral’s  west  front,  and  a park  to  the 
south  and  west.  The  Castle,  whose  founda- 
tion is  ascribed  to  William  the  Conqueror, 
lay  at  the  south-western  angle  of  the  city- 
wall,  and  within  the  castle-wall,  against 
which  abuts  one  end  of  its  so-called 
chapel,  St.  Stephen’s,  since  converted 
into  the  County  Hall.  Wykeham,  who  was 
Constable  for  a while  of  the  Castle,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  there  made  his  first  essay  in 
military  architecture.  James  I.  gave  the 
Castle  and  precincts  to  Sir  John  de  Tich- 
borne,  who  was  the  first  to  proclaim 
him  King,  at  Winchester;  his  son,  Sir 
Richard,  and  Lord  Ogle  held  the  fortress 
for  Charles  I.,  but  it  was  eventually  dis- 
mantled by  Cromwell.  The  property  then 
passed  by  gift  of  the  Parliament  to  Sir 
William  Waller,  brother-in-law  of  Sir 
Richard,  by  whom  (or  his  son)  it  was  sold 
to  the  Corporation,  who  sold  all  to  Charles  1 1. 
for  five  shillings,  under  a deed  of  March  17, 
1682.  The  King’s  House,  or  Palace,  was 
settled  upon  (Jueen  Anne's  consort,  in  the 
event  of  her  pre-decease.  During  the  reigns 
of  Kings  George  I.-III.  it  served  as  a prison 
for  captives  in  war ; at  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution  it  was  assigned  to  refugee 
priests,  and  in  1796  was  converted*  into 
barracks.  Since  that  time  many  changes 
have  been  made,  so  as  to  obliterate  the 
older  defensive  works  ; on  making  the  railway 
the  ditch  on  that  side  was  filled  up  level  with 
the  ancient  mound  for  a new  parade-ground. 
They  took  another  part  of  the  ditch  for  a 
widening  of  St.  James’s-lane,  and  nearly  all 
the  space  between  the  barracks  and  South- 
gate-street  has  been  acquired  for  purposes 
of  the  garrison.  The  mound  is  computed  to 
have  measured  850  ft.  north  to  south,  by 
270  ft.  east  to  west.  The  ditch,  30  yds. 
wide,  fairlv  followed  the  line  of  the  old  wall. 
The  hall,  standing  in  the  outer  bailey,  or 
sheriff's  ward,  measures  no  ft.  by  55  ft. 
within,  and  is  believed  to  be  of  iemp. 
Henry  III.  Two  arcades  of  clustered 
columns,  having  four  shafts  around  a central 
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column,  in  Purbeck,  divide  it  into  a nave 
and  two  aisles,  of  live  bays  ; at  each  end  is 
a window  of  three  lancet-lights,  the  side 
windows  being  later,  as  also  is  the  open 
timber  roof.*  The  marble  pillars  presented 
by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  for  the 
palace  staircase  were  given  by  George  1.  to 
the  Duke  of  Bolton,  who  set  them  up  in  his 
house  at  Hackwood  Park,  near  Basingstoke. 


Among  the  correspondence  which  has 
been  going  on  in  the  Tunes,  under  the 
title  “A  Traveller’s  Complaint,”  in  regard  to 
the  inaccessibility  of  our  cathedrals  and 
churches,  and  what  may  be  called  the 
“guide”  nuisance,  we  are  glad  to  see  testi- 
mony, in  a letter  signed  “A.  J.”  in  the 
Times  of  Thursday,  to  the  excellent  and 
sensible  way  in  which  matters  are  now 
managed  at  Lincoln  Cathedral.  “ A.  J.” 
says  : — 

" Visiting  Lincoln  last  autumn,  I was  given,  on 
drop])ing  my  sixpence  into  the  collection-box  for  the 
restoration,  &c. , of  the  minster  fabric,  an  excellent 
and  clear  plan  of  the  building,  75  ft.  to  the  inch, 
with  nearly  100  references  to  its  several  portions,  its 
shrines,  tombs,  &c.,  the  whole  illustrated  by  three 
pages  of  “ Architectural  and  Historical  Notes,” 
admirable  in  their  concise  fulness,  and  giving, 
authoritatively,  ten  times  the  information  to  be 
gained  from  that  glib  parrot  • vergerism  which 
irritated  human  nature  is  always  prone  to  question. 
Furnished  with  this,  the  visitor  is  allowed  to  go 
over  the  whole  building,  unattended  and  unhustled 
—in  fact,  at  bis  perfect,  undisturbed  leisure.  I 
spent  over  two  hours  there  with  more  profit  and  in 
greater  comfort  than  my  previous  experience  of 
cathedral-visiting  at  home  and  abroad  had  led  me 
to  believe  possible.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  excellent  an 
example  may  be  appreciated  and  followed 
in  other  cathedrals.  In  too  many  of  them 
the  visitor  is  left  in  doubt  which  is  the 
greater  nuisance,  the  waiting  until  the  time 
when  the  verger  chooses  to  take  him  round, 
or  the  presence  of  the  vergei  during  the 
round. 


SOME  CURIOUS  FEATURES  OF  OLD 
PARISH  CHURCHES. 

BY  H.  LITTLEIIALES. 

The  following  notes  from  various  sources  will 
probably  supply  a very  fair  idea  of  some  of  the 
more  interesting  pre-Reformation  features  which 
are  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  older  churches  of 
this  country. 

Unless  very  e.xceptional,  no  mention  will  be 
found  of  chalices,  patens,  sacramental  fonts, 
wickets  in  doors,  locks  and  keys,  cadavers,  heart 
burials,  wooden  effigies,  aumbries,  sun-dials, 
rood  lofts  and  screens,  round  towers,  piscina.*, 
tiles,  detached  towers,  font  covers,  diminutive 
effigies,  frescoes,  consecration  crosses,  leaden 
fonts,  quadruple  sedilia,  bench  tables,  low-side 
windows  (chancel  or  western),  painted  glass, 
altars,  anchorages,  &c. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Dunstable  : — Herse-cloth. 

Eht<nv  : — Brass  of  an  abbess. 

Dillon  ; — Great  structure  over  font. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Abingdon  {Si.  Helen's)  Five  aisles. 

Abingdon  {St.  Nicholas's)  : — Stone  roods. 
Tower  in  church.  Stone  lantern  projecting  from 
the  west  wall, 

Binjield : — Sloping  floor, 

Cookhani : — Altar  slab,  with  inlaid  crosses  of 
brass. 

Fyjield Credence  and  piscina  combined. 

Goosey.— tester  over  the  altar,  with  the 
emblems  of  the  Crucifixion. 

Letcomhe  Basset  : — Brickwork,  probably 
thirteenth  century. 

Uffi-n^ton  : — Octagonal  central  tower. 

Long  IVittenhavi : — Piscina  with  a recumbent 
figure. 

IVythani  — Glass  from  the  country-house  of 
the  Abbots  of  Abingdon  at  Cumnor. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Chesham  Bois  : — Brass  of  a chrisom  child. 

Denham  : — Brass  of  an  abbess. 

Granboroiigh  : — Chrismatory. 


• * Round  Table, 

in  the  Winchester  volume  of  the  Archieological  Institute, 
and  the  print  in  Warner’s  “ Collections,”  circa  1795. 


Marsworih  : — Brass  with  representation  of 
Death  at  a bedside. 

Taploiv  : — Brass  to  a Medixval  fishmonger. 

CAMHRIDGE.SHIRE. 

Bui-wcll ; — Part  of  the  brass  of  an  abbot. 

Guy  : — Doorway  with  triangular  head. 

Swajfhani  Prior  •. — Two  churches  in  one  yard. 

Swavesey  : — Altar  steps  of  a chantry  chapel. 

CORNWALL. 

St.  Breage : — Fresco  depicting  trade  imple- 
ments. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Uldale  \ — Cuir  bouilli  case  for  chalice,  four- 
teenth century. 

Whitbeck  : — Cuir  bouilli  case,  later  date. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Breadsall : — Carved  stone  figure  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  Dead  Christ,  coloured  and  gilt,  height 
2 ft.  s in.,  found  under  floor  1S77. 

Chaddesden  : — Stone  Gospel-desk. 

Crick  : — Stone  Gospel-desk. 

Etivait : — Stone  Gospel-desk. 

Afickleover : — Stone  Gospel-desk. 

Sponden  : — Stone  Gospel-desk. 

Melbourne : — Hemispherical  font. 

Morley ; — Glass  windows  from  Dale  Abbey 
refectory. 

— Canon’s  tomb  in  a stcne-vaulted 
bay,  projecting  from  north  wall  of  choir;  reredos 
a stone  wall  cutting  off  the  east  end  of  the 
choir. 

Tidessuell : — Reredos  a stone  wall  cutting  oft' 
the  east  end  of  the  choir. 

If  oulgreave  : — Font,  with  projection  for  chrism. 

[This  county  is  the  only  one  of  which  the 
churches  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  (See 
Cox’s  “ Notes  on  Derbyshire  Churches”).] 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Darlington  : — Diminutive  effigy  in  vestments. 

Exeter  {St.  Alartin's)  : — Font  with  recess. 

(.Sri  Patrick's)  : — Herse-cloth. 

Newton  Abbot : — The  lectern  was  found  buried 
at  Bovey  Heathfield. 

Paignton  : — Remains  of  Norman  sedilia. 

Stoke  {St,  Nectan) : — ^Altar  of  stone  with  orna- 
mental panelling. 

Tavistock : — Floor  descends  to  the  east  with 
steps  denvn  into  the  chancel. 

Tiverton  : — A prymer  (Latin  Version). 

DORSET. 

Bindon  : — Diminutive  effigy  in  vestments. 

Hazlchury  : — St.  Wulfric’s  Shrine. 

Ravipisham  : — Churchyard  cross  has  an  ample 
base  for  preacher  and  remains  of  protecting 
canopy. 

IVhitchnrck  Canonicorum  : — St.  Candida’s 
Shrine. 

IVimborne  Minster  •. — Crypt,  with  basin  with 
no  drain  ; in  east  wall  medieval  brass  to  King 
Ethelred  ; baptismal  cruet  for  chrism. 

DURHAM. 

Dalton-lc-Dale : — Sun-dial  on  north  wall,  the 
time  being  indicated  by  the  sun  through  the 
windows  of  south  wall. 

Houghton-le-Spring. — External  stoup. 

ESSEX. 

Great  Bardjield : — Triple  chancel-arch,  with 
brackets  for  rood  and  attendant  figures. 

Colchester  {St.  Alartin's) : — Indication  of 
sanctuary-screen. 

Dedham  : — Recess  in  chancel  with  chimney. 

Little  Easlon  : — Brass,  retaining  colour. 

Greenstead-. — Saxon  church  of  wood. 

Laindon  : — Building  attached  to  church. 

Little  Lcighs  : — Effigy  of  a priest  in  oak. 

Little  Alaplestead : — Round  church. 

Margarelting  •. — Profile  brass,  c.  1500. 

J'ritllewcll : — Recess  near  font  for  chrism  ? 

Stebbing : — Triple  chancel-arch. 

Twinstcad  : — Triple  chancel-arch. 

WilUugale  Doe  : — Two  churches  in  one  yard. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Bucklaud : — Glass  representing  three  of  the 
Sacraments. 

Dewhiirst : — Brass  of  a lady  with  her  dog 
“ Terri.” 

Fairford : — Glass. 

Forthampton  : — High  altar. 

Leonard  Stanley  : — Double  walls. 

Nerwland-. — Brass  depicting  a miner  with  his 
candlestick  in  his  mouth.  High  tomb  with 
effigy  in  churchyard. 

Staverton ; — Nave,  resembles  externally  an 
inverted  boat. 

Tewkesbury  : — Sacring  bell-case,  &c. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Ashley  : — Openings  each  side  of  chancel  arch. 


Beaulieu  : — Magnificent  pulpit  projecting  from 
the  wall  (the  church  the  refectory  of  the  monas- 

. . 

Christchurch  : — Brackets  in  piscinre,  &c. 

Dummer  : — Canopy  at  one  time  over  the  rood. 

Easton : — Four-centred  chancel  arch  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Ellingham  In  the  rood-screen  can  be  traced 
the  marks  of  a sloping  desk,  facing  west ; 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  hidden  by  plaster. 

Hartley  : — Horshoe  chancel  arch. 

Hayling,  South  : — Brackets  at  one  time  sup- 
porting candle-beam  (?). 

Headbourn  Worihey  ; — Stone  rood  ; brass  of  a 
"Winchester  scholar. 

Idsworth  Scratched  on  the  wall  are  some 
words  of  one  of  the  services. 

Odiham  : — Font  with  projection  for  chrism 
(with  inscription). 

Komsey  : — Hair,  to  some  extent  retaining  the 
form  of  the  head,  with  a thick  plait,  from  the 
coffin  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  girl  (?).  Cresset  stone. 

Smallest  apsidal  Norman  church; 
trefoil  headed  doorway. 

IVkerwelT. — Effigy  of  an  abbess. 

Wyke  : — Paten  (early). 

HEREFORD. 

Brilley  : — Sanctuary  screen  and  ceiling. 

Clcuiack  Tongs  for  removing  dogs. 

Creitenhill Triple  chancel  arch. 

Ledbury  Tomb  of  a lady,  with  serai-canopy 
and  hanging  drapery  over  the  side. 

Michelchurch  Sanctuary  screen  and  ceiling. 

Aluch  Alarcle  : Tomb  of  a lady,  with  semi- 
canopy  and  hanging  drapery. 

Pctetchurch  In  the  apse  is  the  ancient  high 
altar,  and  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
choir  is  an  altar. 

Roudstone  : — Candelabra. 

Urishay  :—ATi  altar  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel. 

IVigmore  : — Rood-loft  piscina. 

HERTFORD. 

Eyot  St.  Laurence Efi'igy  in  wood  of  the 
Boy  Templar,  2 ft.  3 in. 

Bnrkway  Part  of  a “ creation  window. 

Brent  Pelham  Burial  in  the  wall  with 
inscription. 

Brass  of  a priest  vested  m a cope 
holding  a chalice. 

Locker  for  processional  cross. 

Sundridge arch  has  a window  on 
either  side  and  “confessional”  figures,  one  of  a 
priest. 

6VaK<*« Chancel  10  ft.  above  nave  with 
approach  of  fourteen  steps. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Conington  Effigy  of  a knight  in  the  dress  of 
a friar. 

Hemvigford  ■. — Tomb  of  an  abbot  of  Ramsey 

Water  Nexvion-. — Semicircular  “Decorated” 
arches. 

KENT. 

Ash  External  stoup  with  remains  of  rivets. 

Brabourne  : — Heart  shrine. 

Capel-lc-Ferne  Triple  chancel  arch. 

Cobham  : — The  brasses. 

Dctling  : — Finest  wooden  lectern. 

Doddington  : — Low  side-window  with  desk, 
niche  and  aumbry. 

Alms-basin  of  stone  projecting 
beneath  hagioscope. 

Eynsford -.—'huccVtX  perforated  with  a hole 
through  which  may  have  passed  the  cord  to  draw 
the  curtain  in  Lent  or  that  for  the  sacring-bell. 

Folkestone : — Reliquary. 

East  Langdon  Cope  and  modern  reproduc- 
tion as  an  altar  frontal. 

Lcnhavi  Single  sedile. 

Leybourne  : — Heart  shrine. 

Maidstone : — Quintuple  sedilia. 

Newington  : — Shrine  (?) 

Dr/oj't/:— Easter  sepulchre  resting-place  with 
eastern  bracket. 

Roduicrsham  : — Sedilia  of  wood. 

Ryarsh  : — Piscina,  in  the  form  of  a tub  ; 
knocker  c.  T4S0. 

Sandwich  ( St.  Alary's)  : — A pyx. 

Sviarden  Part  of  a reliquary  with  enamelled 
representation  of  Baptism,  now  on  an  alms-box. 
Part  of  an  altar-slab  remains  in  the  wall. 

Snodlaiid : — Glass. 

Stone-in-Oxney  Offertory-basin  in  wall. 

LANCASHIRE. 

CartmelFell Mutilated  figure  of  our  Saviour, 
probably  the  great  rood,  length  2 ft.  6 in. 

Charley  : — Crypt ; relics  of  St.  Laurence. 

Hornby.— Ac  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
chalice,  inscribed,  “ Restore  me  to  Caton.” 

Layland : — At  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
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chalice,  inscribed,  “ Restore  me  to  Layland  in 
Lankeshire.” 

IVinwick'. — Brass  of  a man  in  both  armour 
and  chasuble. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Ashby  - de  - la  - Zouch  : — Finger  pillory  for 
brawlers  ; pilgrim’s  tomb. 

Btukmtnster-. — Very  rich  staircase  to  rood- 
loft. 

CastU  Donmngton  : — Effigy  of  an  abbot. 

Evin^ton : — Bracket  for  a figure,  with  a 
smaller  bracket  having  a socket  for  a candle. 

Le^cc^ter  ( St.  Mary's)  : Norman  sedilia. 

Orton-on-the-HiU : — Effigy  of  a Cistercian 
abbot. 

Tuycross  Glass  from  La  Sainte  Chapelle. 

U'ymerMold  •. — Chalice,  probably  originally  a 
pyx. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Bracebridgex~Z\iZ.vicd\  arch,  5 ft.  in  width, 
with  a window  on  either  side. 

Bradley-. — Font,  inscribed,  “Paternoster  ave 
Maria  and  crede  leren  ye  Child  yt  es  nede.” 

Bsf'ton  Pedivardine  : — Recess  for  relic. 

Claypoli  : — Altar.  Three  sedilia  in  transept. 

Corby Figures  of  a knight  and  lady  under 
drapery. 

Coles-by  Stow  : — Altar  slab  with  six  crosses. 

Croft : — Lectern  found  in  the  moat  of  the  hall. 

Dembleby  : — Font  was  a stoup. 

Ditnsby  : — Descent  into  chancel. 

Ewerby  : — Reliquary. 

d'rampton : — Buttress  with  inscription  and  a 
bust. 

Harlaxton  : — Double  doorway. 

Holdingham  : — Strainer  arch. 

Halton-le-Clay — Narrow  chancel  arch. 

Horkestoru -.—Fiev^Xxorv  of  chancel.  Slopine 
floor.  ^ ^ 

Ingoldmells  Brass  inscribed  William  Palmer 
with  ye  stylt  1520. 

Wyst  Keal : — Pictorial  capitals. 

East  Kirby  The  resting-place  for  the  Easter 
sepulchre  has  a projecting  basin  for  offerings. 

Lttllon  : — Brick,  even  the  piers  and  arches. 

Moulton Many  brackets  project  from  walls 
and  pillars.  Window  cill  an  altar  (?) 

Sa.Toby  : — Sloping  floor. 

Spalding  \ — p'ive  aisles. 

Long  Sutton  — Octagonal  vestry. 

Tupholm  : — Remains  of  Norman'cloister, 

Walcot : — Inverted  piers  of  nave. 

IVelhngore  : — Norman  sedilia. 

IVhaplode  ; — Tower  forms  a transept. 

Wukenby  The  font  retains  its  ancient  fasten- 
ing of  an  iron  bar  across. 

North  IVitham-.  — Floor  descends  from  the 
west. 

NORFOLK. 

Antingham  : — Two  churches  in  one  yard. 

Attleborough  : — Latten  figure  of  a saint,  pro- 
bably from  a book-cover  found  whilst  digging  a 

Baconsthorpe  Stoup  in  respond. 


Hessingham-. — Recess  for  processional  cross. 

Felmingham  : — Great  width  of  doorway  for 
processional  purposes. 

Gillingham  : — Two  churches  in  one  yard. 

Nan-ham  : — Remains  of  a confessional. 

Harplcy  : — On  the  roof  is  the  life-sized  figure  ol 
a seated  priest  reading  a book.  Sedilia  in  south 
aisle. 

Hevingham  : — Ground  piscina. 

Knapton  : — Semi  - circular  - headed  windows 
with  “Decorated”  mouldings  and  “Perpen- 
dicular” tracer)-. 

l.udham  : — Rolled-up  picture  of  the  rood  and 
attendant  figures.  Platform  before  rood-screen. 
Rood-beam  independent  of  loft ; alms-box. 

Lvng  :~Copes,  now  an  altar-cloth. 

Melton  Constable : — Low  side  window  with 
seat  and  stone  desk. 

Nortlru'old : — Easter  sepulchre  resting-place. 

Nont'ieh  {St.  Peler-per-Mountergate) : — Spoon 
(1613)  having  on  it  a crucifix  of  probably  earlier 
date. 

Nonvich  {St.  Gregory)  ; — Herse-clolh,  altar- 
cloth,  sanctuary,  knocker,  elevation  of  altar. 

Aoru'ich  {St.  fames)  : — Vestment,  now  an 
altar-cloth. 

Nonaiih  {St.  Peter-at -Hungate) — Sculpture 
on  buttress. 

Pentney  : — Internal  Norman  wall  arcade. 

Potter  Heigham  : — Rood -beam  independent 
of  loft. 

Pan-worth  : — Winch  used  in  connexion  with 
the  light  before  the  suspended  pyx.  Rood-screen 
most  elaborately  painted,  and  having  projecting 
wings  and  small  apertures  in  the  heads  of  the 
panels.  Representation  on  a panel  of  SS.  James 
and  Joseph,  one  with  a toy  mill  the  other  blow- 
ing bubbles.  Altar  at  each  side  of  the  entrance. 
Double  wooden  lectern,  having  painted  on  it 
some  words  and  mustc. 

Polesby  : — Relic-chamber  in  chancel. 

Salhouse-. — Sacring-bell  in  original  frame  in 
rood-screen. 

Saltliouse  ; — Window-cills  form  seats. 

Scarmng-. — Sacring-bell  in  original  frame  in 
rood-screen. 

Sherringham  : — Ground  piscina. 

Sidestrand : — Mural  cross. 

Sneltisheim  : — Galilee. 

Snoring  Pan-a : — Doorway  of  unusual  con- 
struction. 

Long  Stratton  : — Sexton’s  wheel  for  deciding 
the  period  of  a fast. 

Swaffham  Carvings  on  tower  and  seats  of  a 
pedlar  and  muzzled  dog,  referring  to  a benefactor. 

Brunch  ; — Porch  buttress  over  priest’s  door. 
Piscina  on  north  side. 

Tunstead : — Platform  behind  altar,  with 
chamber  beneath  ; rood-beam  independent  of  loft. 

Upton  : — Piscina  with  no  covering. 

Walpole  {St.  Andre-w's)  \ — Great  bracket. 

Walpole  (6’i'.  Peter)  : — Stone  canopied-stalls, 
passage  beneath  choir,  and  consequent  elevation 
of  altar. 

North  Walsham  : — Representation  of 


o . T *cs,pona.  A'ort/I  I Representation  of  i 

shOTte'nSf  fcni  wheeled  cross  seats  Annunciation,  the  angel  be?ng  clad  in  a dalmal 

Early  English  bell . tow 


Peter)  -. — Piscina  unusual 


^ 0/  Early  English  b 

ruT  f'/w  of  unusual  form.  | forming  an  entrance  to  the  churchyard, 

— Two  stoups  one  over  the  other.  ' / c/  

Bltckhn^  Pew  bearing  name  of  occupant. 

^Ca-Lfn-!!!cttr’‘'^^^  ' UV7r.r/cW:-Plough  light  inscription.  On 

Fimirrof  the  ^ V'  chalice.  panel  of  the  rood-screen  is  represented  a beard 

I'lgure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  said  to  have  been  female  saint. 

n"n  ^Sures.  and  other  rem-  iurmonih  :-Remains  of  confessional  (?):  Qu: 

tuple  sedilia. 


..._  uyutcs,  anu  oiner  rem- 

nants of  the  rood  accompaniments.  St.  Jerome  on 
the  screen  wears  spectacles.  Plough  loft  with 
incription  ; alms  - box.  Remarkable  aperture  in 
north  wall  of  chancel. 

Edsington:  Grave  slab  retaining  the  metal  in 
the  marginal  letters. 

Eishlake-. — Alms  basin.  Fragment  of  a pro- 
cessional cross  (?)  ^ 

Haztewood .\ncient  church  belongs  to  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

Hedon  : Sculptured  tablets,  one  representine  a 
priest  at  the  altar. 

Holdemess  : — Latten  crucifix. 

KiU-wick  Glass  from  the  abbeys  of  Fountain 
and  Bolton.  From  the  length  of  the  church  it  is 
known  as  the  " Lang  church  of  Craven.” 

Lasiingharn  ; — Crypt. 

Nun  Monkton  Font  with  recess. 

Partington 
for  a light. 

Selby : — Lavatory 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Bnngton  : — Owner’s  badge  on  pew. 
Brixw'ortk : — Church  at  one  time  a Rom: 
basilica  (?)  Slone  reliquary. 

Chipping  Warden  : — Stone  lectern. 
Coggenhoe  -. — Stoup  in  pillar. 

Crick  -. — Heraldic  tracery. 

EarP s Barton  ; — Norman  sedilia. 

Elton  : On  a jamb  of  the  porch  is  a cross,  tl 
meaning  of  which  is  yet  to  be  explained. 
Finedon  : — Straining  arch  of  great  beauty. 
Grendon  : — Norman  piers  of  bulk. 

Heyford Font  with  bracket. 

Lcnoick  — Glass. 

Maxey  : — Rood  loft  piscina. 

-Ancient*  stens  oFflYMr  J side-window  with  ironwork  Hi 

Ancient  steps  of  altar.  Pendant  | permitting  the  passage  of  anything  over  <;  in 
: width.  .'6  0 

Pitsford: — Font  with  traces  possibly  of  a bool 
st. 

Pothwell : Triple  piscina  ; crypt  with  bones. 
Aushden : — Straining  arch  of  great  beaut 
Bocher  arch. 

Rtishlon  : — Tomb  of  a prior. 

Stanford : — Glass,  saved  from  the  Purita 
soldiers  by  the  inmates  of  the  neighbouring  hall. 


Sludhy-.—T'a^  font  is  a copy  of  the  holy  water  ' rest 
stoup  at  Fountains  Abbey. 

T infield : — Confessional  (?)  Herse. 

(Redgrave : — Glass  from  Rouen  Cathedral. 

(^tton  Remains  of  a confessional  (?), 

Cromer  -. — Recess  for  processional  cross. 

Halvergate  : — Recess  for  processional  cross. 
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Siidborough : — Brass  of  a priest  in  an  alb  and 
stole. 

Tansor-. — Floor  rises  from  the  west. 

Uford  : — Low  side  window  not  permitting  the 
passage  of  anything  about  5 in.  in  width. 

Wtcken  : — Lace  from  Laon  Cathedral,  buried 
for  some  time  at  the  Revolution. 

Wittcning-. — Imposts  of  chancel  arch. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Brinkbuni  : — Natural  colours  and  time  tints  of 
the  stone  of  the  whole  of  the  interior. 

Bywell  St.  Peter : — Coign  stones  worn  by 
sharpening  weapons. 

Naltivhistle  : — Pilgrim’s  tomb,  with  sculptured 
staff. 

Hexham  -. — Effigy  of  a prior,  crypt,  sanctuary 
seat  staircase. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Avon  Dasseit -. — Effigy  in  the  vestments  of  a 
deacon. 

Linton  : — Foliated  bowl  of  font. 

Newark  : — Immense  brass. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Addenbuiy  : — Pictorial  cornices. 

Beckley : — Font  with  stone  desk  on  adjoining 
pillar. 

Bloxharn : — Painted  gl.Tss  figure  of  Wolsey 
with  nimbus,  said  to  have  been  erected  in  his 
lifetime. 

Cassington  -. — Remains  of  alms-dish. 

Chipping  Norton : — Brass  of  an  ironmonger 
and  his  wile.  Octagonal  porch. 

Cogges  : — Octagonal  tower  placed  obliquely  at 
west  end. 

Cokethorpe  •. — Churchyard  with  no  defined 
boundary. 

Coombe  -. — Pulpit  projecting  from  the  wall  with 
fine  mural  staircase. 

Dorchester-. — Alms-basin.  Brass  of  an  abbot. 
Cut  on  a window  of  jhe  chair  is  a figure  of  a clerk 
with  holy-water  vessel  and  sprinkler. 

Elsfeld -. — Low  side-window  with  seat  aud 
desk. 

Marston  -.  — Fifteenth  - century  secular  vessel 
used  as  a communion  cup. 

Skiplake-. — Seven  windows  of  painted  glass 
from  St.  Omer. 

RUTLAND. 

Little  Casterton  -. — Ground  piscina. 

Oakham Pictorial  capitals. 

'lickencote  : — Rich  Norman  chancel-arch  dis- 
torted. 

Tin-well ; — Reliquar)’. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Battlefield : — Figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
dead  Christ  in  oak,  nearly  4 ft.  high. 

EasthoPe  -. — Sanctuary  knocker. 

North  Lydbury  : — Altar  in  north  transept. 
Madelcy — Two  fourteenth-century  chasubles. 
Melverley  -.  Immense  timber  choir-screen. 
Shifnal  -. — External  canopied  tomb  in  chancel 
wall  (at  the  Roman  Catholic  church).  A chalice 
inscribed,  “Restore  me  to  Sheafnal  in  Shrop- 
shire.” 

Shrewsbury  : — An  alb  (?)  Tomb  of  an  acolyte  (?) 
Tong-. — Cup  with  glass  bowl. 

IPoolstaston  : — Double  font. 

Worfield-. — Sloping  floor. 

U'roxcier  : — Font  formed  from  a Roman 
column. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Barton  St.  David's-. — Octagonal  tower. 
Bridge-water : — Hagioscope  through  three  walls. 
Cheddar  -. — Respond  of  singular  richness. 
Chedzoy : — \'estment,  found  buried,  now  an 
altar-cloth.  Stones  worn  by  sharpening  of 
weapons. 

Cht'wton  Mendip  : — Secular  cup,  now  a chalice. 
Compton  Martin  : — Twisted  pillar. 
Clapton-in-Gordano  -.  — Altar  candlesticks  of 
latten. 

Claverton : — .\lms-dish. 

Keivstoke  -. — Reliquary  of  stone,  probably  con- 
taining at  one  time  a relic  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury. 

TintinhuU  -. — Church  house. 

Stanton  Eitz-warren  -. — Font,  with  names  of  the 
virtues  and  vices. 

Trull : — Glass  representation  of  the  procession 
before  service,  carved  on  the  ends  of  some  pews. 
Pulpit. 

IVillow  : — Foliated  bowl  of  font. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Ham  ’. — Shrine. 

SUFFOLK. 

Baddingham  : — Sloping  floor. 

Baniby  -. — Lectern  for  the  processional  cross. 
Blythburgh  — ^Jack  o’  the  clock.  Reliquary. 
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Bramford : — Triple  chancel  arch. 

Framlinghant  : — Organ-case,  c.  1520. 
Creensdcsborottgh  ; — Sanctuary  knocker. 
Horsiend-. — Sacring  bell  in  rood-screen. 

Hessetf  : — Burse ; veil  for  the  suspended  pyx. 
Hitcham  : — Platform  before  rood-screen, 
Mickjield : — Knocker. 

Mildenhall-. — Stone  with  grooves,  probably 
worn  by  the  ropes  of  the  sanctus  bell. 

Souihwold : — Jack  o’  the  clock. 

Stonhavi  Appall : — Knocker. 

Sudbury : — In  a niche  is  the  head  of  Arch- 
bishop Sudbury. 


Triniley  : — Two  churches  in  one  yard. 

Thorpe  Morieux : — The  floor  of  the  nave 
descends  from  the  west. 

Great  Wenham  : — Chrismatory  (?) 

Yaxley : — Sexton’s  wheel  for  deciding  the 
period  of  a fast. 

Surrey. 

Frensham  : — Cauldron  for  church  ales. 

Fast  Horsley  : — Brass  of  a kneeling  bishop. 
Lingfield : — Confessional  (?) 

Sussex. 

Coufold : — Prior  Nelond’s  brass. 


Ditchling’. — Piscina  in  north  wall. 

Fletchin^  : — The  glass  of  three  windows  was 
dug  up  near  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  brass 
of  a glover,  with  gloves. 

West  Crinstead : — In  the  roof  over  the  alta 
remains  part  of  the  mechanism  for  suspending  th 
pyx. 

Horsham  : — Brass  showing  the  arrangement  of 
the  stole. 

Hiirstf  ierpoiiit : — Herse. 

Shipley  : — Reliquary  of  metal,  c.  1100  (in  the 
vicar’s  care). 
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ALLHMLOWSTHVP,CH 

GOSPEL^OAK 


ANP'SON;A«hi 


N 

Plan  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (now  ''All  ffallows'f,  Gospel  Oah. 


WARWICK. 

Billon  : — Rood-loft,  piscina. 

Lapioorth  : — Relic-chamber. 

Polesu’orih  : — Effigy  of  an  abbess. 

Shottes'ivell : — The  cill  of  a window  forms  a 
chantry  altar. 

Sutton  Coldfield: — Effigy  of  a bishop  with  staff 
on  right  side. 

IVarmington  : — The  cill  of  a window  forms  a 
chantry  altar. 

IVar-ioich  : — Herse  ; confessional  (?) 

If  'ooten  Jl'azven  : — Chancel-arch,  less  than  5 ft. 
in  width. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Kirkby  Lonsdale  : — Variety  of  styles. 

Lozother  : — A horse-shose  nimbus  on  a stone  in 
the  churchyard. 

WILTSHIRE. 

AlUngton  : — Low  side  window,  with  seat  and 
desk. 

Bishops  Cannings  : — Confessional. 

Bntford: — Three  small  Roman  arches. 

Castle  Combe  : — Chancel  arch  has  niches, 
figures,  and  canopies. 

Charlton  : — Squint  through  two  walls. 

Chisleden  : — .\  fine  consecration  cross,  repre- 
senting the  Crucifixion. 

Compton  Bassett : — Stone  rood-screen. 

Combe  Bissett  : — The  plinth  of  a column  is 
extended  to  receive  the  font. 

Cieedzcell : — Five  of  the  Sacraments  in  glass. 

Enford  — Octagonal  vestry,  with  passage 
leading  to  it. 

Malmsbiiry  Window  projects  from  triforium 
arcade. 

Burton  — Two  spires. 

Salisbury  {St.  Thomas). — Inscribed  capitals. 

Stockton  : — Chancel  arch,  having  on  each  side 
a small  opening.  Effigy  of  a female  (of  the 
fourteenth  century)  reclining  on  one  side,  clearly 
its  original  posture. 

Wanborougk  ; — Two  spires. 

Yatton  Keynell : Stone  rood-screen. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Crowle  : — Marble  lectern,  c.  121S,  dug  up  near 
the  ruins  of  Evesham  Abbey. 

LLuddington  : — Confessional  (?). 

Kempsey  : — Piscina  with  three  brackets,  and 
traces  of  a shelf  also. 

L^Ialvern : — Tiles,  one  bearing  a remarkable 
inscription. 

Manley  Incense  ship  and  sacriog  bell,  both 
found  beneath  the  pulpit. 

Oddtngly : — Glass. 

Stoulton  : — Vestment. 


YORKSHIRE.  ' 

Bedale  : — Herse.  • 

Beverley  (St.  Mary's):  — Minstrels'  pillar. 
Inscriptions  on  pillars. 

Brandeshurton  : — Niche  having  one  side 
splayed  right  away. 

Bridlington  : — Stone  offertory  box. 

H.  L. 


AN  ANCIENT  PRIESTS'  HOUSE. 
This  is  a measured  drawing  showing  the 
present  condition  of  the  ancient  timber-built 
priests’  house,  at  Alfriston,  Sussex.  The  drawing 
was  made  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Stock,  from  measure- 
ments at  the  building.  He  observes  that  the 
interior  of  the  house  is  so  gutted  that  he  has  been 
able  to  show  very  little  of  the  interior  arrange-  ' 
ments.  | 

Both  the  end  rooms  have  the  remains  of  large 
open  fireplaces  of  stone,  with  moulded  edges,  the 
exterior  portion  of  brick,  and  probably  contem- 
porary with  the  house.  The  church  adjoining  is 
of  Perpendicular  date,  the  house  having  been 
probably  built  at  the  same  time. 

The  rector  is  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
the  house,  and  has  made  a start  in  restoring  it, 
intending  to  use  it  as  a parish  room,  but  funds  are 
much  wanted  for  proceeding  with  the  work  (see 
page  473)- 


TRADE  CIRCULARS. 

Messrs.  H.  F.  Joel  & Co.  send  us  the  new 
and  revised  edition  of  their  illustrated  catalogue 
of  plant  and  materials  for  electric  lighting,  which 
also  contains  a good  deal  of  information  as  to  the 
fixing  and  moving  of  dynamos,  motors,  arc  lamps, 
&.C.,  which  rr.ay  prove  useful  to  those  who,  in  the 
colonies  or  in  the  provinces,  are  out  of  the  way  of 

assistance  in  such  works. Messrs.  James 

Guthrie  & Co.  send  an  illustrated  catalogue  of 
their  “ Hygienic  Oil  Healing  Stoves,”  which  as 
portable  heating  stoves  independent  of  flues 
should  be  very  convenient  and  useful  in  many 
situations  ; but  why  are  they  “ hygienic  ” ? 


Window,  St.  Cuthbert's.  Blyth.— Stained 
glass  has  just  been  inserted  in  the  four-light  west 
window  of  this  church.  The  subjects  chosen  were 
four  of  the  corporal  acts  of  mercy,  thus  being 
suggestive  of  the  person  memorialised,  the  late 
Dr.  W’ard.  Each  subject  is  complete  in  itself,  with 
fifteenth-century  canopy-work  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
The  work  was  carried  out  from  the  directions  of 
Messrs.  Hicks  & Charlewood,  architects,  Newcastle, 
by  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  & Brothers,  of  London, 


3Uu6trations. 

DESIGN  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  THE 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

nlllS  illustration  is  from  an  admirable  and 
broadly-treated  drawing,  in  Indian  ink, 
by  Mr.  McGuinness,  R.H.A.,  and  is  a 
perspective  view  of  the  design  for  the  completion 
of  South  Kensington  Museum  by  Mr.  John 
Belcher. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 

Since  making  the  plans  for  this  church,  owing 
to  a grant  made  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners from  the  sale  of  the  site  of  All  Hallows 
Church,  Upper  Thames-street,  a new  ecclesiastical 
pariah  has  been  formed,  and  called  All  Hallows, 
North  St.  Pancras,  the  endowment  from  the 
ancient  church  being  assigned  to  the  recently- 
formed  oarish,  once  known  as  the  Good  Shepherd, 
but  for  the  future  to  be  called  All  Hallows.  The 
site  of  the  church  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Courthope-road,  on  the  west  by  Shirlock-road, 
on  the  north  by  Savernake-road,  on  the  south  by 
a small  portion  of  vacant  land,  on  which  at  some 
future  time  it  is  intended  to  erect  a parish  hall. 

The  church  is  being  erected  in  Ancaster  stone, 
with  a core  of  Portland  stone  cement  concrete. 
The  width  of  the  church  within  the  walls  is  64  ft., 
the  length  of  nave  and  north  and  south  aisles  is 
96  fc.,  chancel  42  ft.  6 in.  long,  the  north  and 
south  aisles  37  ft.  The  south  aisle  is  fitted  up 
to  be  used  as  a chapel,  having  a separate  entrance 
out  of  a small  aisle  or  passage.  Owing  to  the 
great  fall  of  the  ground  from  west  to  east  a crypt 
has  been  formed  under  the  north  and  south 
chancel  aisles  and  under  the  chancel,  giving  a 
parish-room  under  the  north  chancel  aisle,  a choir 
vestry  under  the  south  chapel,  and  a large  vaulted 
clergy-vestry  under  the  chancel.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  chancel  are  two  octagonal  turrets  having  stair- 
cases leading  up  to  the  gutters  and  for  repairs  of 
roofs.  At  the  west  end  are  two  square  turrets. 
The  nave  has  five  bays,  the  chancel  three.  All 
parts  of  the  church,  chancel  and  aisles,  are  groined 
in  stone  springing  from  and  growing  out  of 
cylindrical  shafts  2 ft.  8 in.  diameter,  the  spring- 
ing being  28  fc.  from  the  level  of  nave  floor. 
Owing  to  the  great  thrust  of  the  groining  the 
buttresses  project  7 ft.  from  the  external  face  of 
the  wall,  and  are  carried  up  without  any 
weathering  for  about  20  ft.,  and  then  have  a 
gentle  slope  lo  about  3 ft.  of  the  wall.  The  accom- 
modation is  for  nearly  1,400,  and  the  approximate 
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cost  is  about  18,000/. 
Son  are  the  architects. 


Messrs.  James  Brooks  & 


J6oo{?0. 


j public  to  whom  scenic  effect  is  the  chief  attrac- 
tion at  a theatre. 


WAYSIDE  NOTES  IN  EAST  ANGLIA. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a part  of 
England  so  rich  in  old  oak  carving  as  East 
Anglia.  Nearly  every  village  church  has  some, 
and  several  have  many  specimens.  Of  screens 
there  is  an  abundance  ; the  many  carved  roofs  are 
amply  exemplified  in  Brandon’s  Book — and 
all  architectural  students  find  there  a happy 
hunting-ground  tor  ornamental  detail  ,of  all 
descriptions. 

The  technical  detail  of  Gothic  Architecture 
has,  in  nearly  every  county,  great  similarity  during 
the  various  epochs  or  stages  of  its  development. 
But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  carvings, 
and  this  is  of  necessity  the  case,  because 
much  depends  on  the  individual  carver,  and  so 
many  influences  affect  him  apart  from  the  canons 
of  his  art.  Thus  in  towns  where  large 
industries  have  been  formerly  carried  out,  which 
industries  owed  their  rise  to  foreign  refugees,  we 
find  this  influence  affecting  the  carving  to  a large 
extent,  and  traits  are  clearly  discernible  which  are 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  other  localities,  even 
in  the  close  proximity. 

These  Gothic  carvings  are  very  unequal  in  merit, 
and  we  often  find  a specimen  of  great  beauty, 
embodying  emblems  of  Purity  and  Religion,  side 
by  side  with  some  hideous  grotesque,  the  hidden 
significance  of  which  is  hard  to  discover, 
r As  Gothic  architecture  approached  the  wane 
these  fabulous  creatures  became  more  and  more 
prevalent,  indicating  the  spirit  of  the  times,  until 
at  length  a most  unhealthy  tone  prevailed 
which  continued  till  the  close  of  the  style. 

These  carvings  are  intensely  interesting,  even 
in  their  bad  period,  and  are  worthy  of  more 
than  a passing  study. 

They  had  a distinct  value  at  the  time  of  their 
execution,  and  many  an  object  lesson  was  incul- 
cated by  their  means.  Take  for  instance  the 
bench-end  at  Cawston,  where  the  devil  is  seen 
devouring  a man  ; or  at  Norwich  Cathedral,  with 
the  pelican  in  its  piety  picking  its  breast  till  the 
drops  of  blood  stream  down  into  the  onen  mouths 
of  the  expectant  offspring. 

Then  who,  again,  can  gaze  at  the  bench-end 
from  Lakenheath  and  not  feel  impressed  by  the 
devout  appearance  of  .the  two  angels  praying, 
with  their  small  open  books  resting  on  the  poppy- 
head.  Even  in  their  mutilated  condition  they 
preserve  a sanctity  which  the  hatchets  of  Dowsing, 
the  Parliamentary  destroyer,  could  not  efface. 

The  example  from  Blythburgh  bears  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  and 
benefactor  of  the  church,  and  the  same  heraldic 
idea  is  conveyed  by  the  greyhound,  ducally 
gorged,  in  Norwich  Guildhall. 

At  Martham  and  Cawston  we  see  the  ordinary 
treatment  of  the  poppy-head,  with  a conven- 
tionalised foliage  device,  of  which  hundreds  of 
examples  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  country. 

Anyone  willing  to  brave  the  fatigues  of  a 
somewhat  tedious  route  will  be  well  repaid  by 
a visit  to  Lakenheath.  It  is  situated  on  a cross 
line  from  Thetford  to  Ely  on  the  eastern  margin 
of  the  fens,  in  a very  isolated  position. 

All  round  the  town,  which,  by-the-way,  is  two 
miles  from  the  station,  stretches  a sandy  waste 
inhabited  by  countless  numbers  of  rabbits. 

The  town  is  a very  old  one,  and  even  before 
1200  A.D.  had  a market  which  was  abolished  by 
the  Abbot  of  Bury,  and  again  revived  in  1309  by 
a grant  from  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Ely.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely  are  patrons  of  the 
vicarage,  and  were  appropriators  of  the  Rectory 
and  Lords  of  the  Manor  from  the  Dissolution  of 
the  Monasteries  until,  a few  years  ago,  when  the 
Rectory  and  Manor  were  transferred  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  town  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth, 
and  some  of  the  brasses  in  the  church  are  to 
the  memory  of  wealthy  clothiers. 

The  church,  St.  Mary,  is  a most  interesting 
building,  containing  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  north 
and  south  porches,  and  a fine  tower,  in  which 
hang  two  Mediivval  and  three  later  bells.  It 
chiefly  belongs  to  the  Early  English  period,  and 
there  is  a beautiful  Early  English  font,  and  a 
Norman  chancel  arch  with  remains  of  frescoes. 
In  the  church  are  many  fine  examples  of 
carved  oak,  of  which  one  example  is  given. 

The  early  registers  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  amongst  the  charities,  of  which  there  are 
several,  is  a bequest  of  154  acres  of  fenland  for 
the  use  of  the  poor,  to  dig  turf  for  fuel. 

A sketch  of  the  font  is  enclosed,  and  it  will  be  j 
seen  to  be  of  a very  interesting  character. 

John  S.  Corder.  | 


Arclucological  SiDiey  of  E.gyt>t : E!  Bersheh. 
Part  I.  By  Percy  E.  Newbery.  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund  Offices,  London  ; also  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &:  Co.  ; B.  Quaritch  ; 
and  A.  Asher  & Co.  ; London. 

nHIS  volume  of  the  valuable  publications 
of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  is 
occupied  with  the  Tomb  of  Tehuti- 
hetep  at  El  Bersheh,  , and  includes  also 
plan  and  measurements  of  the  tomb  by 
Mr.  G.  Willoughby  Fraser,  F.S.A.  The  tomb 
itself,  architecturally  speaking,  is  of  the  same 
type  with  a good  many  others  in  Egypt.  It 
is  described  in  the  book  as  being  the  finest  ana 
most  interesting  of  the  ten  inscribed  tombs  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom  at  El  Bersheh.  Like  a great 
many  others,  it  consists  of  a fagade  with  two 
columns  supporting  an  imitation  beam  or  lintel 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  with  a large  chamber 
in  the  rear  entered  by  a door  facing 
the  centre  intercolumniation  of  the  facade. 
There  are  no  columns  in  the  interior  chamber, 
the  roof  of  which  is  flat,  and  not  curved  as  found 
in  many  other  examples  that  have  been  previously 
illustrated  in  this  series  of  publications  and  else- 
where. The  two  columns  of  the  facade,  of  one 
of  which  a large  scale  drawing  is  given  on  a 
separate  plate,  have  the  leaf  capital  of  the  well- 
known  Egyptian  type,  but  in  a somewhat 
elongated  form,  both  in  regard  to  its  own 
proportions  and  its  proportionate  relation  to  the 
length  of  the  column,  the  whole  shaft  (below  the 
amulets)  being  only  two  and  a half  times  the 
length  of  the  capital.  The  shaft  is  circular,  but 
the  capital  octagonal  on  plan,  springing 
awkwardly  enough  from  the  circular  amulets. 
Altogether  the  architectural  interest  of  this 
tomb  is  very  slight,  and  we  cannot 
at  all  concur  in  Mr.  Newbery’s  suggestion  that 
“ the  facade  before  its  collapse  ’’  (it  was  damaged 
by  an  earthquake)  “ must  have  presented  an  im- 
posing architectural  front  ” ; especially  consider-  ( 
ing  that  the  columns  and  architrave,  according  to 
his  account,  “were  coloured  pink  and  marbled' 
with  pale  green  to  represent  rose-granite.”  Why 
this  kind  of  sham,  v;hich  is  denounced  as 
vulgar  in  the  present  day,  should  be  condoned  , 
when  the  Egyptians  did  it,  we  cannot  understand  ; 
it  was,  to  our  mind,  as  bad  then  as  it  is  now., 
The  inscriptions  and  paintings  are  of  considerable  [ 
archiuological  interest.  The  inscriptions  were ' 
made  also  to  contribute  to  the  decoration  of  the 
interior,  being  incised  and  painted  green.  The 
ceiling  of  the  portico  was  painted  up  to  the  ' 
edges  “with  yellow  quatrefoils  on  a blue, 
ground”;  according  to  the  sketch  given,  [ 
“quatrefoils”  is  hardly  the  right  word,  they  1 
are  four-petaled  flowers  in  a cross  form.  A ' 
great  many  of  the  paintings  represent  hunting, 
and  fishing,  &c.,  indicating  that  Tehuti-helep  | 
was  a monarch  of  sporting  tastes. 

We  do  not  understand  the  observation  that 
“the  shrine  is  practically  uninjured  as  far  as  I 
architectural  features  are  concerned,”  because' 
there  are  absolutely  no  architectural  features  ; it 
is  an  oblong  room  with  plain  walls  and  a fiat 
ceiling.  There  seems  rather  a tendency  to 
exaggerate  in  describing  remains  of  this  kind. 


La  Machinerie  Thi&trah' : Trues  et  Decors,  Par 
Georges  Moynet,  architecte.  Paris : La 
Libraire  lUustree. 

This  is  an  extremely  amusing  book  ; and  that,  [ 
we  fancy,  is  the  light  in  which  the  author  himself  j 
regards  it.  He  undertakes  to  give  an  explanation, ' 
at  great  length  and  with  many  illustrations  and 
diagrams,  of  the  means  whereby  stage  effects  are 
produced,  especially  those  which  are  required  in 
that  class  of  drama  in  which  spectacular  effect  j 
and  the  production  of  surprising  and  unexpected  j 
appearances  and  disappearances  of  the  stage  per-  ' 
sonages  are  the  main  objects.  The  authors  tone  I 
is,  in  general,  too  jocular  to  allow  us  to  believe  i 
that  he  is  very  much  in  earnest  about  stage-craft.  ' 
Thus  we  have  a chapter  on  “ Gloires,  Vols,  et 
Apotheoses,”  commencing  with  the  statement  that 
“ Une  piece  feerique  qui  se  respecte  ne  va  pas 
sans  deux  ou  trois  apotheoses,  et  souvent  plus  : ” 
and  he  proceeds  to  show  the  reader  “ how  it  is 
done  ; ” and  so  on  in  regard  to  other  branches  of 
the  subject.  The  general  impression  left  on  the 
reader  is  that  the  most  literal  translations  of 
“ Trues  ” is,  or  ought  to  be,  “ Tricks.”  We  do 
not  think  any  theatre  architect  would  find  the 
book  of  much  value  as  a guide  to  stage  construe-  | 
tion.  But  it  is  full  of  entertainment,  and  will  be  1 
of  great  interest  to  that  large  portion  of  the 


An  Old  A'h-Jc  Chronicle:  Being  a History  of 
j Auldhante,  Tyninghavie,  and  Whitekirk,  in 
East  Lothian.  From  Session  Records.  By 
the  Rev.  P.  H.  Waddell,  B.D.  Edinburgh  : 

I W.  Blackwood  & Sons. 

The  author  states  that  this  book  has  been 
written  for  the  sake  of  the  past  and  from  a sense 
of  duty  ; so  much  in  the  history  of  parish  churches 
\ in  Scotland  having  been  lost,  he  thinks  it  a duty 
of  every  parish  minister  to  put  on  record  all  the 
I information  he  can  collect  as  to  the  history  of  his 
; parish  and  its  church.  We  are  entirely  in  agree- 
, raent  with  him,  and  only  wish  that  more  parish 
' ministers  would  endeavour  to  emulate  the  author 
! in  thus  contributing  to  history.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  observe  that  the  history  here  recorded  is 
more  general  history  than  what  is  more  specifically 
called  archaiological ; still  less  is  it  architectural. 
There  are  however  photographs  of  the  churches, 
both  interior  and  exterior,  and  of  some  simple 
but  interesting  specimens  of  old  church-plate. 
There  are  no  plans,  which  from  the  archaeological 
and  architectural  point  of  view  is  a fatal  error. 
The  book  contains  much  interesting  and 
characteristic  parish  history,  but  not  of  a kind 
into  which  we  can  enter  here. 


Sussex  Archd'ological  Colkctions : Vol.  XXXIX, 
Lewes  : Farncombe  & Co.  1894. 

' The  most  interesting  item  to  us  in  the  thirty- 
1 ninth  volume  issued  by  the  Sussex  Archaeological 
I Society,  is  the  paper  by  Mr.  Andre  on  “ The 
i Chancel  Screens  of  Parish  Churches,”  illustrated 
' chiefly  by  Sussex  examples.  The  paper  gives  a 
i brief  sketch-  of  the  origin  and  history  of  chancel 
I screens  generally,  with  a good  many  particulars 
about  special  examples,  and  a list,  not  professing 
to  be  quite  complete,  of  chancel  or  rood  screens 
in  Sussex  churches.  Mr.  Michell-Whitley  con- 
tributes a short  note  on  “ Recent  Finds  of  Pottery 
at  Eastbourne,”  and  Mr.  Inderwick,  Q.C.,  a 
longer  one  on  Rye  under  the  Commonwealth  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  F,  Martin  a communication  on  the 
rebuilding  of  Ringmer  Church  Tower,  accom- 
panied by  a plan.  The  volume  contains  a great 
deal  of  subsidiary  information  in  regard  to  local 
and  family  history,  &.c. 


A Text-book  of  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics. 
By  Herbert  Hancock,  M.A.  London : 

Samson,  Low,  Marston,  & Co.  1S94, 

This  book  is  the  embodiment  of  a series  of  notes 
which  the  author  had  written  for  his  own  use 
when  lecturing  on  this  subject.  He  has  now  so 
arranged  them  that  by  the  help  of  copious 
illustrative  examples  and  diagrams  taken  from 
common  objects,  the  student  may  be  able  to 
master  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  a 
knowledge  of  mechanics  and  hydrostatics  is  based. 

In  order  that  those  who  have  not  hitherto 
acquired  much  knowledge  of  mathematics  may 
have  some  tools  to  w’ork  with,  Mr,  Hancock  has 
explained  the  method  of  measuring  angles,  and 
the  geometrical  meanings  of  the  terms  used  in 
plane  trigonometry  ; and  throughout  the  book  he 
has  described  each  portion  of  this  subject  in  so 
simple  a manner  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a very  useful  knowledge  of  these 
sciences. 

The  author  has  attached  to  each  chapter  a large 
number  of  questions,  the  answers  to  which  are 
given  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Many  of  these 
questions  are  taken  from  the  matriculation 
examinations  of  the  University  of  London,  and 
those  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 


The  Slide  Rule.  By  C.  N.  PlCKWORTH,  Wh. 
Sc.  London:  Emmott  & Co.,  Ltd.,  56  and 
57,  P'leet-street.  1S94. 

The  reason  why  the  Gravel  slide  rule  is  not  used 
as  much  as  it  deserves  to  be  is  probably  owing  to 
the  want  of  a small  practical  manual  of  instruc- 
tion exemplifying  the  utility  of  the  instrument. 

Such  a work,  however,  has  now  been  supplied 
by  Mr.  Pickworth,  who  explains  very  clearly  the 
j principle  of  slide-rule  computations,  and  shows 
! how  it  can  be  employed  by  those  wishing  to  take 
j the  fullest  advantage  of  its  numerous  applications 
in  technical  calculations  of  all  kinds.  The  author 
deals  with  his  subject  in  a very  simple  manner, 
and  even  those  accustomed  to  use  the  instrument 
will  be  surprised  to  find  the  large  number  of  cal- 
culations it  can  be  made  to  perform. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Dec.  29,  1894. 


Correapont>eiice. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Bdilder. 
SOUTH  SHOEBURY  CHURCH. 

_ Sir, — May  I suggest  that  the  two  recesses  at  the 
sides  of  the  chancel  arch  of  this  church  were  not 
originally  intended  to  accommodate  altars,  but  were 
survivals  of  a very  early  ritualistic  arrangement, 
exemplified  by  the  plan  of  the  principal  basilica  in 
the  Ccemeteriura  Ostriani,  described  by  De  Rossi 
in  •'  Roma  Sotteranea."  as  of  the  earliest  years  of 
the  fourth  century?  In  this  basilica  in  positions 
corresponding  to  the  two  recesses  at  South  Shoe- 
bury,  are  two  niches,  in  one  of  which  the  sacred 
books  were  kept,  and  in  the  other  the  sacred  vessels, 
and  all  things  necessary  for  the  offering  of  the 
holy  sacrifice;  they  were,  in  fact,  credence  tables, 
or  aumbries. 

There  are  two  similar  recesses  in  the  church  at 
Castle-Rising.  Norfolk  ; that  on  the  north  side 
retains  its  semicircular  arch,  whilst  that  on  the 
south  has  in  the  thirteenth  been  enriched  by  a well- 
moulded  pointed  arch,  and  furnished  with  a piscina, 
when  it  was  converted  into  an  altar  recess. 

S.  J.  NrCHOLL. 

•**  There  is  a .'emi-circular  addition,  like  a small 
apse  (showing  externally),  in  the  north  nave- 
wall  of  Gumfreston,  two  or  three  miles  from 
Tenby.  This  may  possibly  come  under  the  same 
explanation.  — Ed. 


PRIVATE  BILLS— SESSION  1895;  AND 
BOARD  OF  TRADE  PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS. 


HEIGHTS  OF  FUTURE  BUILDINGS  IN 
LONDON  NEXT  THE  STREETS. 
Sir,— I should  be  glad  if  you  would  state  whether 
I am  correct  in  ray  reading  of  Sections  47  and  49  of 
the  new  London  Building  Act,  1894  ; and  I have  no 
doubt  that  many  others  would  also  like  to  have  your 
opinion,  as  this  is  a matter  affecting  so^nany  people 
who  contemplate  pulling  down  old  buildings  and 
erecting  new  ones.  This,  of  course,  did  not  come 
into  the  plan  of  your  very  able  analysis  of  the  Act, 
which  was  read  with  so  much  interest. 

I.  In  a street  over  50  ft.  wide  the  new  building 
may  be  80  ft.  high,  and  two  stories  may  also  be  nut 
in  the  roof.  * 

3.  In  a street  less  than  50  ft.  wide,  formed  or  laid 
out  after  August  7,  1862.  the  new  building  may  be 
as  high  as  the  width  of  the  street,  and  may  have 
two  stories  also  in  the  roof. 

3.  In  a street  less  than  50  ft.  wide,  formed  before 
August  7,  1862,  the  new  building  may  be  as  hign  as 
the  width  of  the  street,  and  may  have  also  two 
stories  in  the  roof;  but  if  the  old  building  on  the 
site  is  higher  than  the  width  of  the  street,  the  new 
building  may  be  carried  to  the  same  height  as  the 
old  building.  "a>j  Architect.  " 

*,*  Our  correspondent  is  right  in  paragraphs 
I and  2 of  his  letter,  but  not  in  No.  3,  as  the  whole 
paragraph  is  correct  for  a street  formed  or  laid  out 
August  7,  1862  [Lc.,  for  the  present  moment), 
and  the  words  '*  before  August  7,  1862  " should  be 
struck  out  of  his  paragraph.  It  will  then  be  correct 
for  the  new  Act.  though  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say,  •'  if  the  old  building  on  the  site  wai  higher,” 
&c.,  instead  of  "is.''  The  case  may  be  put  more 
plainly  as  follows  : — 

1.  In  a street  less  than  50  ft.  wide  formed  unce 
August  7,  1862,  the  measure  of  height  of  a new 
building  is  limited  to  the  measure  of  width  of  the 

street,  and  an  existing  building  cannot  be  added  to 

so  as  to  exceed  that  limit.  But  if  an  existing  build- 
ing, which  was  higher  than  that  limit  before  the 
commencement''  of  the  new  Act  {i.e.,  before 
January  r,  1895)  is  pulled  down,  the  new  building 
on  the  same  sue  may  be  erected  to  the  same  height 
as  the  old  one  which  it  replaces. 

2.  In  the  case  ot  a street  less  than  50  ft.  wide 
formed  before  August  7.  1862,  the  consideration  of 
the  width  of  the  street  docs  not  operate  at  all.  and 
the  height  of  a new  building  is  only  limited  by  the 
general  limit  of  height  fixed  by  the  new  Act  {/.«•., 

80  ft.)  ; with  the  exception  that  if  the  new  buiiding 
replaces  an  old  one  of  greater  height  than  80  ft.,  it 
may  be  carried  to  the  same  height  as  the  old  one 
This  IS  a very  undesirable  state  of  things  ; but  that 
IS  unquestionably  the  interpretation  of  the  wordiue 
of  the  new  Act. — Ed. 


A MACHINE  FOR  CRUSHING  SHINGLE. 

Sir,— Could  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if 
there  is  a machine  in  existence  for  crushing  shingle 
into  sand  for  stone-sawing  purposes  ? If  so,  I should 
like  to  know  where  it  could  be  obtained. 

F.  E.  Stephens. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Mcxicipal  Buildings,  King’s  Lynn.— The 
result  of  the  competition  for  municipal  buildings 
at  King’s  Lynn  has  just  been  made  known.  The 
first  premiated  design  is  by  Messrs.  Tree  & Brice 
70,  Warwick-road,  Earl’s  Court,  London  ; the 
second  being  by  Mr.  G.  Sedger,  26,  Great  Tames- 
street,  Bedford-row. 


It  is  stated  that  the  plans  and  books  of  reference 
deposited  last  rnonth  in  the  Private  Bill  Office  relate 
to  189  undertakings,  of  which  about  50  are  for  rail- 
ways. 65  for  gas  and  water  (principally),  and  30  for 
electric  lighting.  We  gi\-e  an  abstract  of  the  more 
important  projects. 

Raihvays.  — Metropolitan  District  — Revival  of 
powers  and  extension  of  time  to  complete  the  Acton 
J^unction  line,  under  their  Act  of  1878.  South- 
Eastern — Further  lands  at  London  Bridge  Station 
for  their  suburban  traffic.  City  and  South  London 

Extension  of  time  under  the  Acts  of  1890-3, 
and  an  additional  approach  beneath  Arthur-street 
William-street  Station.  London, 
Walthamstow,  and  Epping  Forest— To  alter  and 
deviate  from  authorised  lines  in  Hackney,  Newing- 
ton, Clapton,  Walthamstow,  Leyton,  and  Totten- 
ham. Metropolitan  and  Outer  Circle — To  abandon 
and  annul  their  Act  of  1888.  Extension  of  time 
for  completing  the  electric  railway-line  from  the  City 
to  Finsbury  Park.  Latimer-road  and  Acton  ; exten- 
sion of  time.  Manchester,  Sheffield.  & Lincolnshire 
very  numerous  powers,  comprising  new  lines  in  the 
counties  of  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  and  Middlesex, 
and  in  London,  deviations  from  their  lines  authorised 
by  their  " Extension  to  London  ” Act,  1893.  and  a 
line  from  the  Metropolitan  Railway  at  Preston-lane 
near  Harrow,  through  Kingsbury,  to  Willesden. 
Ihe  system  of  this  railway  forms  a net-work  of 
lines,  reaching  from  Liverpool.  Chester,  and 
Wrexham,  to  Hull,  Grimsby,  and  Lincoln,  with 
branches,  not  yet  completed,  to  Southport,  Preston 
and  Blackpool,  and  to  Leeds.  Halifax.  Bradford, 
Wakefield.  Huddersfield.  Mansfield,  and  Derby. 
To  Sir  E.  Watkin  is  mainly  due  the  extension  to 
London.  It  begins  nine  miles  north  from 
Nottingham,  at  Annesley,  sung  by  Byron,  for  it  was 
Mary  Chaworih's  home.  Thence  by  Hucknall 
Torkard,  near  Wollaton,  through  Nottingham,  by 
Clifton,  commemorated  by  Kirke  White,  where 
they  point  out  the  poet's  favourite  avenue,  an'^ 
^ to  Gotham, _ Loughborough,  past  Charnwoo^ 
Forest,  on  to  Leicester.  It  then  goes  on  by  Lutter- 
worth, where  Wycliffe  was  rector  during  the  last 
nine  years  of  his  life,  to  Rugby,  and  then  through 
Northamptonshire  into  Buckingham,  to  join  the 
Metropolitan  line  at  Quainton-road.  six  miles  north 
from  Aylesbury.  From  that  town  running-powers  will 
be  exercised  to  Wendover,  Great  Missenden,  .Araer- 
sham,  Rickniansworth,  and  Harrow,  to  Willesden 
Green.  Thence  a new  branch  will  be  made  to 
traverse  Wpt  and  South  Hampstead  and  St.  John.s 
Wood,  ending  in  a terminus  at  Marylebone-road, 
east  of  Lisson  Grove.  Large  areas  are  taken  for 
sidings,  lie. , at  Neasden,  and  for  goods  and  coal 
in  Marylebone.  Thus  will  be  cleared  away  Hare- 
wood  and  Blandford-squares,  and  with  them  two 
homes  of  "George  Eliot,”  also  nearly  all  the 
houses  and  their  gardens  in  the  quarter  lying 
south  of  the  eastern  portion  of  St.  John's  Wood- 
road.  A line  from  Uxbridge  terminus.  Great 
Western  Railwaj',  by  Denham,  where  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davev  loved  to  fish.  Moor  Hall,  and  Hare- 
field  Mills  (where,  they  say,  was  cast  the  copper 
ball  of  St.  Paul's),  to  West  Hvde  and  Spring- 
well,  whence  two  branches  will  extend  to  the  Metro- 
politan and  London  and  North-Western  stations 
at  Rickniansworth.  The  line  passes  for  about  nine 
miles  through  the  Colne  Valley  and  Harefield  parish 
— familiar  to  Milton,  who,  when  living  in  Horton 
often  visited  at  Harefield  Place,  and  wrote  his 
"Arcades”  for  performance  there  by  the  grand- 
children of  .Alice,  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby,  who 
bought  Harefield  in  rdoi,  soon  after  her  marriage  to 
the  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Thomas  Egerton.  He  refers  to 
these  places  in  "Arcades"  and  " Epitaphium 
Damonis.”  London  and  South-Western — New  line 
from  Stratton,  with  a branch  to  Bude,  through 
Marhamchurch,  Poundstock,  Bridgerule,  and 
Pyworthy,  to  their  branch  at  Holsworthy  (fourteen 
miles  distant) ; widening  of  main  line  at  and 
between  Worting  and  Basingstoke,  and  to  take 
additional  lands  at  various  places  in  London, 
the  suburbs,  and  provinces,  including  a small 
plot  of  the  New  Forest  at  Eling.  Stroud 
and  Painswick — A new  company  to  make  a light 
railway  from  the  Great  Western  and  Midland 
at  Stroud  to  Painswick  and  Cranham,  through 
South  Rodborougb  and  Whiteshill  (six  miles). 
Liskeard  and  Looe  L nion  Canal — Lines  from  their 
railway  to  Liskeard  Station  (Great  Western  Rail- 
way).  Hayes  and  Farnborough — For  dissolution 
and  re-incorporation,  and  a new  line  (about  four 
miles)  from  Bromley  Station.  London.  Chatham 
and  Dover  Railway,  by  Hayes,  Barnet  Wood,  and 
Sevenoaks  Road,  to  Locksboltom  at  Farn- 

borough. Lynton  and  Barnstaple — .A  new  line 
between  those  places,  fifteen  miles  distant.  Great 
Eastern— A line,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  from 
\V  hittlesey  St.  Mary  to  Benwick,  six  miles 
distant,  and  a quay  on  the  Nene  at  Benwick.  Great 
Western— New  lines  and  widenings  in  Monmouth 
and  Glamorgan,  and  similar  minor  works  in  the 

western  portions  of  their  system.  A new  company 

For  a line  from  W est  Buckland,  Devon  and  Somer- 
set Railway,  to  Lynton,  thirteen  miles  distant.  Isle 
of  \\  ight  Central — .A  line  from  Ashey,  Ryde,  to 
Horringford,  near  Arreton,  joining  their  Ryde  and 


Newport,  and  Newport  and  Sandown  branches  (six 
miles).  Great  Northern — New  lines  at  Peterborough, 
Nottingham,  Basford,  and  Manchester,  with  the 
widening  of  their  Hitchin  to  Arlesey,  Helpstone  to 
Essendine,  Little  Bytham  to  Corby,  and  E^st 
Markham  to  Gamston  lines.  Yorkshire  Dales — 
^veral  lines  in  the  West  and  North  Ridings. 
East  Denbighshire— Railways  to  connect  Y'rex- 
ham  and  Rbosllanerchrwgog,  and  with  the 
Pontcysyllte  line  of  the  Shropshire  Union- 
Railways  and  Canal  Company  in  Wrexham. 
Tenterden— Lines  from  Roxley  through  Maidstone, 
Loose,  East  Farleigh,  Roughton  Moncbelsea,  to 
Headcorn  (about  thirteen  miles);  from  Headcorn 
through  Frittenden,  Biddenden,  to  Tenterden  (seven 
miles  distant) ; and  from  Tenterden  through  Wood- 
church,  and  Kennardington,  to  Appledore,  and 
Snargate  on  Ashford  and  Rye  line  (six  miles 
distant).  Torrington  and  Oakhampton — A line 
through  Great  and  Little  Torrington,  Langtree, 
Petrockstow.  Meeth,  Exbourne,  and  Sampford- 
Courtenay  to  Oakhampton  (seventeen  miles  distant); 
which  will  appropriate  an  aggregate  of  twenty-five 
acres  of  common  land  mostly  at  Haiherleigh  and 
Great  Torrington.  Caledonian — To  take  over  the 
Solway  Junction  Railway  undertaking.  South- 
Eastern— To  purchase  the  Lydd  Railway. 

Municipal,  — Brighouse  Corporation  — Various 
powers  ; this  bill  will  seek  for  powers  " to  require 
street  musicians  to  depart  when  requested,”  and 
"to  impose  penalties  on  occupiers  refusing  to  give 
names  of  owners.”  Croydon  Corporation — For  ai 
Watch  Committee,  a separate  police  force  and 
exclusion  from  the  Metropolitan  Police  District. 
Bristol  Corporation — extension  of  city  boundaries, 
by  including  Shirehampton,  Herfield,  Stapleton, 
Kingswood,  and  Saint  George  parishes,  with 
Dunball  Island,  and  parts  of  Brislington,  Bedmin- 
ster,  Ashton,  Henbury,  Westbury,  and  Mangotsfield. 
I'olkestone  Corporation — ^Boundaries  to  include 
Cherilon  and  Sandg^te  for  all  municipal  and  sanitary 
purposes.  Blackpool  Corporation — New  roads  and 
extension  of  limit  to  take  in  all  Bispham  with- 
Norbrick  and  the  adjacent  sea-sbore.  Liverpool — 

A company  to  take  over  the  New  Cattle  Market  Com- 
pany's undertaking  and  new  works  for  the  same,, 
including  railway  lines,  subways,  &c.,  in  Bootle 
township.  Kingston  - on  • Hull  Corporation— For 
a variety  of  powers,  comprising  an  extension  of 
limits : a site  in  Sculcoales  for  new  public  muni- 
cipal buildings,  with  central  library  and  technical 
instruction  schools  ; to  prohibit  the  erection  or  con- 
tinuance of  sk3’-signs.  and  to  regulate  street  adver- 
tising and  the  use  of  vehicles  for  displaying  adver- 
tisements in  the  streets  ; a crematory  in  the  Western 
Cemetery;  and  to  "prohibit  tlie  constructing  or 
fixing  of  any  projection  or  advertisement  hoarding 
or  other  hoarding  over  any  street,  or  so  as  to  allow 
any  suspended  load  to  hang  over  the  surface  of  the- 
street  ” without  their  consent.  Local  improvements- 
at  Wood  Green,  Tottenham— To  include  the  erection- 
of  baths,  washhouses,  and  artisans'  dwellings,  and 
widening  of  Station-road  and  the  main  road.  To 
divide  St.  Paul's,  Deptford,  with  Hatcham,  from 
the  Greenwich  District,  to  set  up  a separate  vestry 
therefor,  and  to  provide  that  the  said  District  .shall 
consist  of  only  the  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas,  Dept- 
ford and  Greenwich.  To  amend  the  Westminster 
( Parliament-street)  Improvements  Act,  1892,  reviving 
certain  powers  under  the  original  Act  of  1887,  for 
the  compulsory  purchase  of  the  Great  George- 
street  site,  and  abandon  the  two  new  streets  author- 
ised by  the  latter  Act. 

TrainiL'ays.  — Leeds  Corporation  — New  lines. 
London  Street  Tr-amways — To  abandon  the  Arch- 
way-road line,  and  for  relief  from  obligation  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  reconstructing  Highgate  Arch- 
,way  ; and  lease  tramways  from  the  London  County 
Council  or  the  Local  Authority  ''f  any  district  adjoin- 
ing the  County  of  London.  London,  Deptford,  and 
Greenwich  Co. — New  tramways  in  Tooley-street  and 
Parker's-row. 

Gas. — British  Gas  Light  Co.  (Staffordshire  Pot- 
teries)— Additional  capital  for  their  works  at  I-ltruria 
and  Brownhills  in  Burslem.  The  Middlesex  Gas 
Co. — For  dissolution  and  re-incorporation,  and  new 
works  for  extended  supply  in  Hendon  and 
Finchley.  .A  joint  Board  for  Mylholmroyd  and 
Hebden  Bridge,  Yorks.  W.R. , Local  Boards,  the 
latter  to  take  over  the  Hebden  Bridge  Gas  Co.'s 
works.  Brighouse  Corporation — To  purchase  the 
Rastrick  Gas  Co.'s  undertaking.  South  Metropoli- 
tan— To  convert  their  capital  into  stock  bearing  a 
uniform  lower  standard  of  dividend,  and  for  repre- 
sentation in  the  management  of  stock-holders  ir> 
their  employ. 

Water. — Barnsley  Corporation — New  works  and 
reservoir  in  Ecclesfield.  to  be  made  by  embanking 
the  Haggbrook  valley.  Merthyr  - Tydfil  Local' 
Board— .A  new  reservoir  in  Llanfyrnach,  by  a dam 
across  the  upper  portion  of  the  Fiiy  Fechan.  the 
reservoir  to  extend  up  the  river  for  about  33  chains. 
Rotherham  Corporation — Newworks.and  for  further 
time  to  complete  the  Dalton  reservoir.  Lambeth — 

To  raise  not  more  than  500,000/.  additional  capital, 
for  two  additional  reservoirs,  and  enlargement  of 
those  now  at  West  Molesey.  Croydon  Corporation 
— To  acquire  plant,  machinery,  rights,  &c.,  from- 
the  last-named  company  for  supplying  the  South 
Norwood,  Upper  Norwood,  and  West  Wards. 
Bridlington  and  Quay  Water  Co.— For  dissolution,, 
and  re-incorporation  as  the  Bridlington  Water  Co. 
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A company  to  supply  Cranbrook.  Goudhurst,  and 
Hawkhurst,  in  Kent. 

Canals,  Ilarhoiirs,  Docks,  ^c. — Thames  and 
isevern  Canal  Navigation  Company — To  sell  their 
undertaking  to  a fresh  corporate  body,  consisting  of 
<he  " allied  navigations,”  being  representatives  of 
various  local  enterprises,  the  County  Councils  of 
Gloucester,  Wiltshire,  and  Berkshire,  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Board,  and  others.  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbour  Board — New  pier  from  the  Alfred 
Dock,  with  floating  landing-stage  and  bridges  to 
the  river-wall.  Swansea  Harbour  Trustees  — A 
swing-bridge  to  replace  the  draw-bridge  across  New 
Cut,  with  a lock  or  half-tide  basin  by  the  e.visting 
■north  dock.  Sutton  Harbour  Improvement  Com- 
pany— A quay,  to  be  called  the  Coxside  Quay, 
700  ft.  long,  and  to  deepen  Sutton  Pool  Harbour, 
f^yniouth.  Portishead — To  widen  and  to  lengthen, 
by  about  560  yds.,  the  present  pier,  in  the  Bristol 
Channel.  A sea-wall  at  Dover,  fron\  the  end  of  East 
Clift'-terrace,  to  Ness  Point,  St.  Margaret-at-Cliffe. 
Brading  Harbour  and  Railway — Several  new  works, 
to  include  a fresh  channel  from  the  “ Ferry"  Inn  to 
the  sea.  To  appoint  Commissioners  to  construct 
drainage,  outfall,  and  incidental  works,  in  respect  of 
the  Pender  Valley  drainage. 

Provisional  Orders. — Notice  is  given  of  intention 
to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  provisional  orders 
as  follows  : — Electric  Light  and  Electricity — Pro- 
duction, storage,  and  supply  of  light,  or  light  and 
energy  and  power,  by  the  Corporations  of  Win- 
chester. New  Windsor.  Luton.  Borth,  and  Carlisle  ; 
the  Local  Boards  of  Walthamstow,  Alderley  Edge, 
Cheshire,  Swindon  New  Town,  St.  George,  Glou- 
cester, Radcliffe,  Lancashire,  and  Leigh,  Lanca- 
shire (Urban  Sanitary  Authority)  ; by  the  following 
electric-light  or  power  companies— County  of  London 
and  Brush  Provincial,  to  supply  St.  Olave's,  St. 
Mary,  Battersea,  St.  Mary,  Newington,  and  Devon- 
port  ; Windermere  and  District,  in  Grasmere, 
Arableside,  Bowness,  Windermere,  Kendal,  Ulver- 
ston,  and  Grange ; Pontypool,  within  the  Local 
Government  Board  District ; Liverpool ; Bath  City  ; 
Charing  Cross  and  Strand,  within  the  Strand 
District;  Salisbury  (extended  area);  Netting  Hill 
^extended  area) ; Holloway,  in  Great  Crosby, 
Lancashire  ; Municipal,  in  Margate  ; and  British 
Insulated  Wire  Company,  Prescot,  for  Pres- 
cot. Whiston,  Eccleston,  Raiiiliill,  and  Hing- 
ton,  Lancashire.  Gas — Enlarged  works  and  areas 
by  the  following  gas  companies  : — Barnstaple, 
Newark  (Nottingham),  and  Felixstowe;  and  the 
taking  over  by  the  Corporation  of  St.  Ives, 
Cornwall,  the  works  near  the  Meadow.  Water— 
Waterworks  in  Hayling  Island  ; Holyhead  Water- 
works Company,  enlarge  their  lower  reservoir  from 
i-\  to  4.^  acres  in  area,  and  to  make  a new  one, 
adjoining,  of  2^  acres.  Tramways — West  Hartle- 
pool (new  company) ; from  Farnborough  to  Aider- 
shot,  through  the  North  and  South  Camps,  and 
the  General  Parade  ground;  in  Great  Yarmouth, 
with  cars  that  can  run  on  or  off  rails  : Carlisle  and 
district,  new  lines  in  Stanwix,  St.  Mary's,  and  St. 
Cuthbert's  ; Newcastle-on-Tyne  Corporation,  to 
extend  to  their  system  powers  for  moving  the  cars 
by  wire  or  other  ropes ; City  of  Gloucester,  new 
^ines  in  the  city,  and  in  Hempstead,  Tuftley,  and 
Upton;  London  United — new  lines  in  Hammer- 
smith and  Acton.  Harbours  and  Piers — To  appoint 
Commissioners  for  the  improvement  and  mainten- 
ance of  Cowes  Harbour;  to  lengthen,  by  about 
600  ft.,  the  stone  pier  at  Swanage,  by  the  Swanage 
Pier  Company;  a new  wharf  and  wall  in  the 
Camber,  by  the  Portsmouth  Corporation  ; a pier, 
about  150  yds..  of  piles,  at  Woody  Bay,  near  Mar- 
linhoe,  Devon,  by  Mr.  B.  G.  Lake,  or  a company ; 
and  a pier.  230  yds.,  with  new  harbour-wall  and 
landing-slip,  at  Minehead,  Mr.  G.  F.  Luttrell,  of 
Dunster  Castle,  being  ‘'promoter”  thereof. 


Architects'  Order  Forms.— This  is  a book  of 
printed  forms  and  counterfoils  for  giving  orders  for 
■e-xiras  on  a contract,  and  keeping  a record  of  them. 
5t  is  uniform  with  the  book  of  *'  Certificate  Forms  " 
noticed  in  a previous  number,  and  is  issued  by  the 
•same  publisher  (E.  W.  Savory,  Cirencester). 

A Pocket  ‘ ■ Ready-Reckoner. "—The  “Thumb 
Ready-Reckoner”  (Oxford  University  Press)  is  a 
little  volume  2 in.  square  giving  the  amount  of  every 
sum,  from  of  a penny  to  19s.  6d.  when  multiplied 
by  numbers  from  i to  100.  It  contains  also  interest 
tables,  and  weights  and  measures  and  metric 
tables. 

Pl'li’it,  Starcross  Parish  Church,  Devon- 
shire.— The  parish  church  at  Starcross,  dedicated 
to  St.  Paul,  was  recently  re-opened,  after  restora- 
tion from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Rowell  & Son, 
architects,  of  Newton  Abbot.  At  that  time  a 
memorial  pulpit  from  these  gentlemen's  plans  was 
promised  by  a former  resident  of  Starcross,  and  the 
work  has  now  been  carried  out.  It  is  octagonal  in 
plan,  the  interior  of  the  rostrum  being  gained  by  the 
preacher  by  a flight  of  six  steps.  It  is  made 
•entirely  of  English  oak.  The  base  is  moulded,  and 
the  upper  portion  has  recessed  panels  on  each  of  its 
seven  sides.  These  are  traceried  and  carved  at  top 
.and  bottom,  and  the  whole  structure  is  surmounted 
by  a moulded  and  carved  cornice.  Messrs.  Harry 
Hems  & Sons,  Exeter,  have  carried  out  the  work. 
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DETAILS  OF  RURAL  WATER 
SUPPLY.— XXVI. 

I-UBI.IC  iNiiUlRiES— {rt?Nr/«r/o;r). 

N the  preliminary  chapter  of  this  series 
it  was  stated  that  the  money  for  carrying 
out  waterworks  by  Local  Authorities  is 
usually  obtained  upon  loan  after  a Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inquiry. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1S75,  sec.  293, 
empowers  the  Local  Government  Board  to  cause 
to  be  made  from  time  to  time  “ such  inquiries  as 
are  directed  by  this  Act,  and  such  inquiries  as 
they  see  fit  in  relation  to  any  matters  concerning 
the  public  health  in  any  place,  or  any  matter  with 
respect  to  which  their  sanction,  approval,  or 
consent  is  required  by  this  Act.” 

The  principal  matters  connected  with  the 
sup]>ly  of  water  to  rural  districts  upon  which 
public  inquiries  are  held,  are  : — 

1.  The  borrowing  of  money  beyond  a certain 
amount. 

2.  The  carrying  of  W’ater-mains  without  the 
district. 

3.  The  purchase  of  lands  otherwise  than  by 
agreement. 

4.  The  formation  of  a special  drainage  district 
for  purposes  of  water  supply. 

5.  The  construction  of  large  reservoirs. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  sec.  295,  states 
that  “all  orders  made  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  shall  be  binding 
and  conclusive  in  respect  of  the  matters  to  which 
they  refer,  and  shall  be  published  in  such  manner 
as  the  Board  may  direct.” 

Sec.  296  empowers  Inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  “for  the  purposes  of  any 
inquiry  directed  by  the  Board  (to)  have  in  relation 
to  witnesses  and  their  examination,  the  production 
of  papers  and  accounts,  and  the  inspection  of 
places  and  matters  required  to  be  inspected, 
similar  powers  to  those  which  Poor  Law  In- 
spectors have  under  the  Acts  relating  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor  for  the  purposes  of  those  Acts.” 

I.  — The  Borrowing  of  Jl/oney. 

By  Secs.  233,  234,  Local  Authorities  are 
empowered,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  borrow  money  for  “per- 
manent works”  waterworks),  and  for  such 

purpose  they  may  “ mortgage  to  the  person  by  or 
on  behalf  of  whom  such  sums  are  advanced  any 
funds  or  rates  out  of  which  they  are  authorised  to 
defray  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  execution 
of  this  Act.”  In  the  case  of  a Rural  Authority 
the  cost  of  providing  a supply  of  water  to  any 
contributory  place  within  the  district  {e.g.,  parish) 
is  by  Sec.  229,  a special  expense,  and  only  the 
rate  or  rates  out  of  which  such  expenses  are  pay- 
able may  be  mortgaged  for  that  purpose. 

The  total  amount  of  tlie  loans  outstanding  is 
not  at  any  time  to  exceed  the  “ assessable”  value 
for  two  years  of  the  premises  assessable  within  the 
district  in  respect  of  which  such  money  may  be 
borrowed.  By  “assessable”  must  be  understood 
“ rateable”  in  this  connexion. 

Where  the  sum  proposed  to  be  borrowed, 
together  with  the  balances  of  outstanding  loans 
(if  any),  would  exceed  the  assessable  value  for 
one  year  of  such  premises,  the  Local  Government 
Board  shall  not  give  their  sanction  to  such  loan 
until  one  of  their  insjiectors  has  held  a local 
inquiry  and  reported  to  the  said  Board. 

The  loan  is  usually  obtained  from  the  “ Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners,”  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Local  Government  Board.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  can  only  recommend,  and  cannot  compel. 

2.  — The  Canying  of  Water-Mains  Without 
the  Distfict, 

Sec.  32  requires  a Local  Authority  before 
commencing  the  construction  or  extension  (sec. 
54)  of  any  water-main  without  the  district,  to  give 
three  months’  notice  by  advertisement  in  one  or 
more  of  the  local  newspapers  circulated  within 
the  district  where  the  work  is  to  be  made.  Such 
notice  is  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  intended 
work,  and  shall  state  the  intended  termini  there- 
of, and  the  names  of  the  parishes,  and  the  turn- 
pike roads  and  streets,  and  other  lands  (if  any) 
through,  across,  under,  or  on  which  the  work  is ' 
to  be  made,  and  shall  name  a place  where  a plan 
of  the  intended  work  is  open  for  inspection  at  all 
reasonable  hours  ; and  a copy  of  such  notice 
shall  be  served  on  the  owners  or  reputed  j 
owners,  lessees  or  reputed  lessees,  and  occupiers  * 
of  the  said  lands,  and  on  the  overseers  of  such 
parishes,  and  on  the  trustees,  surveyors  of  high- 
ways, or  other  persons  having  the  care  of  such 
roads  or  streets. 

Sec.  33  is  to  the  effect  that  if  any  objection 


is  raised  against  the  intended  works  the  said 
works  must  not  be  commenced  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Sec.  34  : “ The  Local  Government  Board  may, 
on  application  of  the  Local  Authority,  appoint 
an  inspector  to  make  inquiry  on  the  spot  into 
the  propriety  of  the  intended  work  and  into  the 
objections  thereto,  and  to  report  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  the  matters  with  respect  to 
which  such  inquiry  was  directed,  and  on  receiving 
the  report  of  such  inspector  the  Local  Government 
Board  may  make  an  order  disallowing  or  allow- 
ing, with  such  modifications  (if  any)  as  they  may 
deem  necessary,  the  intended  work.” 

Sec.  285  provides  that  “any  Local  Authority 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Authority  of 
any  adjoining  district,  execute  and  do  in  such 
adjoining  district  all  or  any  of  such  works  and 
things  as  they  may  execute  and  do  within  their 
own  district,  and  on  such  terms  as  to  payment  or 
otherwise  as  may  be  agreed  on  between  them  and 
the  Local  Authority  of  the  adjoining  district.” 

An  important  issue  has  arisen  in  connexion 
with  the  two  last  clauses,  which  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  following  extract  from  the  ftistice  of 
the  Peace  for  May  19,  1894,  which  applies  equally 
to  water-mains  (Sec.  54)  : — 

“Query: — (2).  If  one  Authority  desires  to 
carry  a sewer  through  land  of  an  adjoining 
Authority,  will  it  be  sufficient  to  comply  with 
Sec.  32,  or  will  it  be  necessary  to  obtain  the 
consent  mentioned  in  Sec.  2S5  ? 

(3}.  If  such  consent  is  necessary,  can  it  be 
arbitrarily  withheld  by  the  adjoining  Authority  ? 

Answer  : — (2).  We  think  the  consent  of  the 
adjoining  Authority  must  be  obtained.  Such 
consent  is  a condition  precedent  to  the  works 
being  undertaken. 

(3).  If  the  consent  is  withheld  there  is  no 
power  of  compelling  ilie  consent  to  be  given.  It 
is,  therefore,  immaterial  whether  or  not  the 
consent  is  arbitrarily  withheld,  as  such  consent 
is  necessary  before  undertaking  the  works.” 

3- — The  Purchase  of  Land  otherwise  than  by 
Ag!  eejuent. 

A Local  Authority  after  having  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  sect.  176  (sub-sec.  2),  with 
regard  to  publication  and  the  service  of  notices, 
may  petition  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
permit  them  to  put  into  force  the  Lands  Clauses 
Consolidation  Acts.  After  receiving  such  petition, 
and  being  satisfied  that  the  necessary  formalities 
as  to  publication  and  service  of  notices  have  been 
complied  with,  the  Local  Government  Board 
may  either  dismiss  the  petition  or  institute  an 
inquiry.  After  such  inquiry  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  may  grant  the  petition,  with  such 
modifications  or  conditions  that  the  Board  may 
think  fit. 

4.  — The  Formation  of  Special  Drainage 
Districts. 

As  stated  in  chap,  i.,  the  Local  Government 
Board  are  rarely  in  favour  of  this  step  for  purposes 
of  water  supply  alone. 

5- — The  Construction  of  Large  Reservoirs. 

This  refers  only  to  reservoirs  other  than  service 
reservoirs  or  tanks  whicli  will  hold  not  more  than 
100,000  gallons,  and  therefore  rarely  applies  to 
questions  of  rural  water-supply.  The  Local 
Authority  is  required  to  properly  advertise  the 
proposed  work  in  the  local  newspapers,  and  if  any 
person  who  would  be  affected  by  the  intended 
work  lodges  an  objection,  the  Local  Authority  may 
appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  After 
receiving  such  appeal  the  Local  Government 
Board  may  institute  an  inquiry,  after  which  they 
may  make  an  order  disallowing  or  allowing,  with 
such  modifications  (if  any)  as  they  may  deem 
necessary,  the  Intended  work. 

Where  a Local  Authority  make  default  {inter 
alia)  in  providing  their  district  with  a supply  of 
water  (sec.  299),  and  complaint  is  made  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  “ if  satisfied,  after  due  inquiry,  that 
the  authority  has  been  guilty  of  the  alleged 
default,  shall  make  an  order  limiting  a time  for 
the  ]5erformance  of  their  duty  in  the  matter  of 
such  complaint.  If  such  duty  is  not  performed 
by  the  time  limited  in  the  order,  such  order  may 
be  enforced  by  writ  of  mandamus,  or  the  Local 
Government  Board  may  appoint  some  person  to 
perform  such  duty.”  Similar  powers  are  now 
given  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894, 
sec.  16,  to  County  Councils  upon  the  complaint 
of  Parish  Councils. 

Before  holding  an  inquiry  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  require  to  be  supplied  with  certain 
information  in  the  form  of  statistics,  plans, 
estimates,  and  details.  The  requirements  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  as  to  plans  have  already 
been  dealt  with  in  chap.  xi.  The  remaining 
information  has  to  be  supplied  upon  forms  issued 
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for  the  purpose  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
which  are  filled  up  by  the  clerk  or  engineer, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  queries. 

The  appended  form  has  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
engineer  of  the  proposed  works  : — 

WORKS  OK  WATER  SUPPLY. — ESTIMATES  AND 
DETAILS. 

Name  of  Sanitary  Authority 

In  the  case  of  a Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
name  of  contri!)utory  place  for  which  the  works 
are  required. 


Estimate  Jar  Fittin^^s. 


Description 
of  work. 

pt 

Price  for  c.ish 

Total. 

. 

Remarks. 

I'ire-cocks  and 

hydrants 

Casings  to  fire- 
cocks  and 
hydranis, 
complete  . . . 
Sluice-valves. . 
Casings  to 
sluice-v.ilves 
complete . . . 

.Cs.d. 

N.B. — Describe  the  sluice-valves,  fire-cocks 
and  hydrants,  and  state  if  or  not  the  valves,  or 
any  portion  of  them,  are  to  be  of  gun-metal. 

Describe  the  casings  and  street  fittincs  in 
detail.  ^ 

Furnish  diagrams  if  they  have  been  prepared. 
Details  of  the  Works, 

Nos.  Headings  for  a Detailed  Description  of  the  Works 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Engineer. 


, Pumping  Works. 

1 , Sort  of  engine  proposed. 

2 Estimated  power  of  engine. 

3 Estimated  weight  of  coal  per  hour,  per  h-p. 

4 I Volume  of  water  to  be  lifted. 

5 Head  to  which  water  is  to  be  lifted. 

0 Internal  diameter  of  rising  main  in  inches. 

7 Calculated  velocity  of  water  in  feet  per 

second,  through  the  rising  main. 

: Impounding  and  Storage  Rcscri'oir. 

1 ' Area  of  gathering  ground,  in  acres. 

2 Average  annual  depth  of  rainfall. 

3 Surface  area  of  reservoir  when  full,  in  acres. 

4 1 Greatest  depth  of  water  in  the  reservoir  when 

full,  in  feet. 

5 Total  volume  when  full,  in  gallons. 

6 I Length  of  by-warh. 

7 ^ Height  of  the  embankment  above  top  water- 

level,  and  lop  width  and  thickness  of  the 
puddle-wall  at  bottom  and  at  top. 

Coi-ered  Service  Reservoir. 

1 Area  of  reservoir  in  square  yards. 

2 Depth  of  water  in  reservoir  when  full,  in  feet. 

3 I Volume  of  water  in  reservoir  when  full,  in 

gallons. 


N.B. — Describe  in  writing  the  proposed  mode 
of  construction  of  covered  reservoirs  ; as,  also, 
how  the  reservoir  is  to  be  ventilated,  lighted,  and 
worked. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  make  the  pumping  main 
a supply  main  also,  nor  should  the  velocity 
through  any  pumping  main  exceed  2 ft.  per 
second. 

The  whole  of  the  cast-iron  pipes  and  other 
castings  must  be  varnished. 

There  should  not  be  less  than  3 ft.  in  length  of 
by-wash  for  each  100  acres  of  gathering  ground. 

Add  any  additional  details  necessary  to  a full 
explanation  of  the  proposed  works. 

Plans  and  sections,  or  tracings  of  them,  together 
with  details,  must  be  furnished. 


Summary. 

Description  o( 
Work. 

Cost.  Total  Cost. 

Remarks. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Date 

(Signed) 

N.B. — This  form  should  be  signed  by  the 
engineer  of  the  proposed  works. 

At  the  inquiry  the  engineer  is  called  upon  to 
describe  and  explain  the  proposed  works,  and  is 
frequently  subjected  to  a sharp  cross-examination 
upon  the  details.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
he  should  be  fully  prepared  upon  every  point, 
and  have  his  notes  in  such  a form  as  to  be  ready 
for  reference  at  a moment’s  notice.  A useful 
method  is  to  use  a note-book  with  an  alphabetical 
margin,  and  to  arrange  the  various  matters 
alphabetically.  This  practice  will  be  found 
simple  and  rapid.  Another  useful  practice  is  to 
lay  down  the  mains  and  branches  upon  a i in, 
ordnance  map,  indicating  the  positions  of 
reservoirs,  tanks,  sluice-valves,  hydrants,  iS:c., 
and  distinguishing  by  means  of  different  colours 
the  ownership  of  all  lands  built  upon,  passed 
through,  or  in  any  way  affected  by  the  intended 
works. 

In  conclusion  we  would  urge  upon  the  student 
the  necessity  for  careful  thought  and  preparation 
before  advancing  any  scheme  for  water  supply. 
The  details  comprehended  in  the  profession  of  a 
waterworks  engineer  are  innumerable,  but  upon 
the  full  appreciation  of  these  details  will  depend 
his  success  or  failure.  A small  scheme  requires, 
in  its  way,  as  much  preparation  as  a large  one, 
and  an  error  in  calculation,  which  in  the  latter 
would  be  insignificant,  might  be  the  ruin  of  the 
former. 

The  habits  of  careful  investigation,  unerring 
accuracy,  and  steady  perseverance,  combined  with 
a thorough  practical  knowledge,  are  qualifications 
which  alone  will  lead  to  the  execution  of  those 
works  with  which  the  engineer  may  afterwards  be 
proud  to  hear  his  name  associated, 

1 I 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Congregational  Church,  Cardiff. — A new 
Congregational  Church  is  in  course  of  erection  for 
the  members  of  Roath-road  Congregational  Church, 
Cardiff,  in  Stacey-road.  The  buildings  will  face 
Oakfield-sireet.  and  will  provide  accommodation  for 
over  600  worshippers,  with  vestries,  class-rooms,  and 
a school  or  hall  in  the  rear.  Mr.  John  Styles,  of 
Canton,  ( 'ardiff,  was  the  contractor.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  T.  Waring  & Son,  of  Cardiff. 

Extension  OF  Glasgow  Post  Office. — Anew 
building  in  Ingram-street,  Glasgow,  have  just  been 
completed  for  the  Glasgow  Post  Office.  It  is  a 
building  of  three  stories,  120  ft.  by  77  ft.  Provision 
is  made  on  the  ground  floor  for  additional  sorting 
accommodation,  there  is  a new  letter-carriers'  sort- 
ing department  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  top  fiat 
will  be  occupied  later  on  as  the  telegraph  instrument 
room.  One  of  the  first  buildings  in  the  city  to  adopt 
electric  lighting,  the  current  in  the  post-office  is 
obtained  from  the  city  supply  station.  Owing  to  the 
large  additional  supply  of  current  required  in  the 
extended  building,  the  question  of  laying  down  the 
generating  plant  necessary  for  the  lignting  of  the 
whole  building  was  at  early  stage  considered  by  the 
Post  Office  authorities,  and  the  estimates  were  pre- 
pared byMr.  W,  H.  Preece.  C.B..  P'.R.S.,  the 
Engineer-in-chief  to  the  Department,  which  showed 
that  a large  saving  would  be  effected  by 
following  that  course.  The  work  of  carrying  out 
Mr.  Preece's  specifications  has  now  been  completed. 
The  new  plant  has  been  erected  in  the  basement  of 
the  new  block.  .\ll  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  Ashton,  super- 
intending engineer  of  telegraphs  for  the  western 


district  of  Scotland.  Mr.  E.  W.  Ree.s  was  clerk  of 
works. 

Proudfoot  Institute,  Moff.xt,  Lanark- 
shire.— On  the  19th  inst.  the  Proudfoot  Institute, 
situated  in  Mansfield-place,  Moffat,  was  opened. 
The  institute  consists  of  on  the  ground-floor  refresh- 
ment, smoking,  and  billiard  rooms,  with  a large 
recreation  hall  behind.  Upstairs  are  the  reading- 
hall,  library,  committee,  and  game  rooms.  The 
building  is  in  the  Renaissance  style.  Mr.  Alan  B. 
Crombie,  Dumfries,  was  the  architect. 

Proposed  Public  Baths,  Grf.enock.— On  the 
18th  inst.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Greenock  Police 
Board,  the  Master  of  Works  submitted  sketch  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Stewart,  architect,  showing  how  the 
site  of  the  vacant  ground  at  55,  57,  and  59,  Main- 
street,  extending  to  over  1,000  square  yds.,  might 
be  utilised  for  the  erection  of  two  swimming-b.aths 
and  relative  adjuncts.  He  estimated  the  probable 
cost  of  a two-story  building,  including  about  twenty 
private  baths  and  gallery  for  visitors,  at  about 
7,000/.  If  the  building  were  made  only  one  story 
and  the  private  baths  dispensed  with  the  probable 
cost  would  be  about  5,500/. 

Edinburgh  New  Dental  Hospital. — The 
new  premises  of  the  Edinburgh  Dental  Hospital  and 
School  in  Chambers-street  were  inaugurated  by  the 
Lord  Provost  recently.  The  premises  have  been 
entirely  remodelled  internally  and  fitted  up  for  the 
work  of  the  hospital  and  school.  In  the  basement 
students’  cloak-room  and  lavatories  are  provided, 
and  a new  laboratory  has  been  constructed  at  the 
back,  with  blow-furnace  and  the  various  fittings 
necessary  for  the  mechanical  work.  The  labora- 
tory is  44  ft.  long  by  22  ft  wide,  and  is  lined  with 
tiles  to  a height  of  6 ft.  On  the  ground  floor  are 
the  anarsthetic  and  recovery  rooms  ; also  the  board 
and  lecture  rooms,  with  professor's  cloak-room.  On 
the  first  floor  is  the  extracting-room  and  waiting- 
room  for  patients : whilst  two  rooms  on  this  floor 
are  occupied  by  the  Eye  Dispensary.  In  one  of 
these  exists  some  mural  decoration,  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  during  Lord  Glenlee's  occupa- 
tion of  the  house — by  a French  artist,  together  with 
one  of  the  Runcimans,  who  probably  executed  the 
figure  work.  The  festoons  and  decorative  work  were 
executed  by  the  present  Mr.  Thomas  Bonnar's 
grandfather.  The  stopping-room  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  second  floor,  which  has  been  converted  into 
one  large  apartment,  the  roof  being  reconstructed  to 
give  additional  height  and  top  lights,  and  accom- 
modation being  provided  for  thirty-one  operators. 
Over  the  back  portion  of  the  slopping-room  a 
caretaker’s  house  is  provided.  Tlie  building  has 
been  fitted  throughout  with  apparatus  for  the 
electric-light,  and  is  heated  with  hot  water,  the 
fumace-room  being  placed  in  the  basement.  There 
is  also  telephonic  communication  from  the  stopping- 
room  to  the  laboratory.  The  whole  of  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  from  plans  by  Messrs.  P rank 
W.  Simon  & Tweedie,  architects,  Edinburgh,  and 
have  cost  about  2,000/. 

Free  Church,  Sherbrooke,  Glasgow. — The 
memorial  stone  of  Sherbrooke  Free  Church  has  jusl 
been  laid  by  Mr.  James  Campbell,  of  Tullichewan. 
The  walls  are  built  in  low  courses  of  clean- 
cut  rubble,  all  the  dressings  being  tooled ; the 
roof  covered  with  green  Westmoreland  slates 
and  red  tile  ridge.  The  ball  will  accommodate  420 
persons,  the  length  being  65  ft.  by  36  ft.  broad,  and 
40  ft.  to  ridge.  The  south  gable  window  is  in 
three  divisions,  having  moulded  shafts  and  carved 
capitals  supporting  deeply-moulded  tracery.  The 
side  windows  are  three  lights  in  each  bay,  and  all 
the  windows  are  8 ft.  above  the  floor.  The  enlrance- 
Dorch  is  at  the  south-east,  the  floor  being  laid  with 
Dumfries  red  pavement.  The  seats  are  of  oak, 
open-backed.  The  heating  is  on  the  low-pressure 
system.  To  the  north  is  the  vestry,  session-room, 
and  church-officer's  house.  The  building  will  be 
enclosed  with  a wrought-iron  gate  and  railing.  The 
total  cost,  including  furnishings,  will  be  about 
2,800/.  The  contractors  for  the  building  are; — 
Mason  and  joiner  work,  .-Mexander  Eadie  & Son, 
Glasgow  ; slater-work,  J.  M'Ouat  & Son,  Glasgow; 
plumber-work,  William  Anderson,  Glasgow;  plaster- 
work,  Mitchell  & Davis,  Glasgow  ; glazier-work,  the 
Scottish  National  Glass  Companv.  Mr.  W.  F. 

M 'Gibbon,  of  Glasgow,  was  the  architect. 

Cowan  Institute.  Penicuik,  Edinburgh. — 
The  Institute  at  Penicuik,  erected  in  terms  of  a 
bequest  by  the  late  Alexander  Cowan,  was  opened 
on  the  22nd  inst.  It  is  built  of  red  freestone  from 
the  Moat  Quarry,  near  Carlisle,  and  is  in  .Scottish 
baronial  style.  Covering  a total  area  of  5.320  ft.,  it 
includes  a hall  givingaccommodation  for  700  persons, 
a library,  gymnasium,  billiard-room,  chess-room, 
with  retiring-rooms,  and  janitor's  house.  It  was 
built  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Campbell  Douglas, 
Glasgow,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Cavers, 
Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  James  Tail,  Penicuik,  whilst  the 
wood-work  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  Cowan  & 
.Allan,  Glasgow.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  erection 
was  4,500/. 

} ♦ I 

SANITAR  Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Sewerage  Works  at  Felixstowe. — The  cere- 
mony of  turning  the  first  sod  in  connexion  with  the 
main  sewerage  works  for  the  district  of  Felixstowe 
and  Walton  was  performed  on  the  13th  inst. 
Messrs.  Shone  & Ault  have  been  the  consulting 
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engineers  of  the  Board,  while  Mr.  G.  S.  Horton,  its 
Surveyor,  has  been  appointed  Engineer  of  the  works. 
They  will  be  done  in  contracts.  Mr.  Fred.  Bennett, 
Ipswich,  has  secured  contract  i.  The  work  wiU 
now  proceed  unhindered. 

HlCATlNC;  AND  VENTILATING  AtTLIANCES, 
I''IPE  AND  Kinkoss  ASYLUM.— On  the  14th  inst., 
a party  of  gentlemen  left  Cupar  Station,  on  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  William  Key,  Glasgow,  ventila- 
ting and  heating  engineer,  to  visit  the  J''ife  and 
Kinross  Asylum  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
ventilating  and  heating  apparatus  in  conne.\ion  with 
the  extensive  addition  which  has  just  been  made  to 
that  institution.  .U  the  boiler-house  (we  quote  from 
the  Fife  Herald)  are  two  large  boilers,  each  showing 
an  inde.x  of  70  lbs.  of  steam.  These  boilers  perform 
the  double  duty  of  working  the  large  air-propeller 
which  draws  the  air  into  the  building,  and  heating, 
by  means  of  coils  of  steam-pipe,  the  whole  air- 
supply,  as  well  as  the  water  for  use  in  the  bath- 
rooms, &c.  Proceeding  next  to  the  inlet  for  the  air, 
which  is  placed  facing  the  south,  it  was  seen  that 
the  entering  air  passes  through  an  outer  warming 
coil  and  then  through  a screen  composed  of  cocoanut 
fibre.  This  screen  is  always  kept  in  a moist  con- 
dition, and  has  the  effect  of  cleansing  and  humidi- 
fying the  air.  By  means  of  an  anemometer,  Mr. 
Key  then  showed  that  the  amount  of  air  propelled 
into  the  building  was  68, 160  cubic  ft.  a minute,  or  as 
much  as  would  renew  the  atmosphere  throughout  the 
entire  building  ten  limes  an  hour.  After  passing 
through  the  screen  the  air  is  warmed  by  coming  into 
contact  with  coils  clustered  in  batteries  within  the 
air-warming  chamber.  Mr.  Key  explained  that  the 
air  passing  through  this  chamber  can  be  reduced  in 
temperature  byadmitting  filtered  cold  air  through  by- 
pass doors  made  for  the  purpose — the  warm  and  cold 
airs  mixing  while  passing  through  the  air  propeller. 
The  party  next  found  themselves  in  one  of  the  main 
air-ducts,  into  which  the  air  is  directly  propelled. 
On  either  side  of  this  passage  are  the  openings  of 
flues  leading  to  each  room.  Secondary  warming- 
coils  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each  flue,  so  that 
the  air  to  each  room  may  be  warmed  to  any  tem- 
perature desired.  Several  of  the  rooms  were  there- 
after visited,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  volume  of 
air  entered  so  as  to  be  directed  to  the  ceiling,  the 
outlet  being  only  a foot  or  a foot  and  a-half  from  the 
floor.  The  whole  air  in  the  building  being  under  a 
slight  pressure,  no  air  can  enter  except  by  the  air- 
propeller.  By  means  of  lighted  tapers  and  a hand- 
kerchief placed  at  the  inlets  and  outlets,  Mr.  Key 
showed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  present,  that 
there  was  a continuous  stream  of  air  passing  through 
the  rooms,  without  draught.  In  one  of  the  large 
day-rooms,  which  is  the  very  eastinost  apartment  of. 
the  new  buildings,  and  which  is  400  ft.  from  the 
fan,  the  passage  of  air  and  the  temperature  were 
found  to  be  quite  equal  to  those  in  any  other  room 
in  the  building. 

Waterwouks,  Troon,  .^yk. — On  the  20th  inst., 
the  ceremony  of  cutting  the  first  sod  on  the  site  of 
the  new  reservoir,  designed  to  supply  the  district 
and  harbour  of  Troon  with  gravitation  water  from 
the  Dundonald  Hills,  was  performed.  The  reservoir 
is  to  be  constructed  in  the  glen  above  the  farm- 
steading of  Colennan,  and  the  catchment  area 
extends  pretty  well  across  the  face  of  the  Dundonald 
Hills.  The  works  are  expected  to  cost  about 
12,000/.  Mr.  \V.  R.  Copland,  C.E.,  is  the  en- 
gineer of  the  works,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr. 
Osborne,  of  Ayr. 

Rehuilding  of  Vaunhall  Bridge. — The 
r.ondon  County  Council  have  deposited  for  next 
Session  the  copy  of  a Bill  to  empower  them  tore- 
build  Vauxhall  Bridge  upon  the  site  of  the  existing 
bridge. — It  is  proposed  that  the  new  bridge  be  con- 
structed with  five  openings,  the  centre  span  being 
155  fb,  with  a headway  of  20  ft.  above  Trinity  high- 
water.  The  Bill  provides  that,  prior  to  the  new 
bridge  being  commenced,  a temporary  bridge  shall 
be  constructed  over  the  Thames  immediately 
opposite  the  buildings  of  the  New  British  Gallery 
now  in  course  of  erection.  The  time  sought  within 
which  to  complete  the  new  bridge  is  seven  years 
from  the  passing  of  the  Act  ; and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  works  the  Council  ask 
for  power  to  expend  484,000/.  out  of  the  capital 
account. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  jury  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
have  awarded  the  diploma  of  architecture  to  MM. 
F.  Arnaud,  Garras,  Perraud,  Letrosne,  Faguer, 

Hdbrard,  Proy,  Lajoie,  andTb6ophile  I-eclerc. 

M.  Uumdenstock,  pupil  of  M.  Guadet,  has  obtained 
the  Saint  Agnan-Bourcher  prize,  awarded  to  the 
architectural  student  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
who  has  obtained  the  largest  number  of  prizes  for 

work  sent  in. The  committee  of  the  Social/-  des 

Artistes  Franpais  (/.t.,  the  old  Salon)  has  decided, 
on  the  report  of  MM.  Dawant  and  Loviot,  to  admit 
examples  of  applied  art  and  industry  into  the 

Champs  Elys6es  Salon. The  members  of  the 

Institut  have  memorialised  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  Budget  in  favour  of  the 

creation  of  a Museum  Fund. The  fine  sculptural 

group  by  M.  Falguiere,  which  figured  on  the  scene 
at  the  thousandth  representation  of  " Faust,”  is  to  I 
be  permanently  placed  in  the  museum  attached  to  ' 
the  Opera-house.— — The  late  M.  Saintin,  the  I 


painter,  has  left  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  a 
sum  to  found  an  annual  prize  for  the  student 
in  painting  who  has  received  the  largest  number 

of  prizes  for  work  sent  in  during  the  year. .^t  a 

curiosity-shop  a fine  drawing  by  Ingres  has  been 

discovered,  representing  a sacred  scene. The 

Soci(?t6  des  Artistes  Independants  will  open  its 
annual  exhibition  in  April  next,  in  the  Palais  deS 

Arts  Libdraux. M.  Guillaume  Dubufe  is  at  present 

completing  two  allegorical  ceiling-paintings  and 
various  decorative  details  for  the  new  Salle  i 
Manger  constructed  at  the  Palais  de  I’Elys^e  from 
the  designs  of  M.  Chancel— — It  is  announced  that 
M.  Mabelle,  the  sculptor,  whose  works  attracted 
great  attention  at  the  last  Salon — especially  the 
“ L’Amour  Piqud”  which  was  purchased  for  the 
City  of  Paris,  is  very  ill  at  the  Hospital  St.  Antoine, 

and  in  great  poverty. The  casts  from  the  objects 

found  at  Delphi  by  the  French  School  at  Athens 
have  been  installed  at  the  Louvre,  in  the  old 
Assyrian  Gallery.  — - A large  Hotel  de  Ville 

is  to  be  built  at  Levallois-Perret. The  jury 

of  the  competition  opened  by  the  Municipality  of 
Paris  for  the  construction  of  a new  asylum 
at  Ville  d’Evrard,  have  awarded  the  premiums  as 
follows  : — ist  premium,  M.  Morin-Goustiaux  ; 2nd, 
M.  Dumesnil ; 3rd,  M.  Lebeau  ; 4tb,  M.  Dauvergne  ; 
5th,  MM.  Bond  and  Hi5raud;  6th,  M.  Debrie; 
7th,  M.  Albizio : 8th,  M.  Bourdillial : 9th,  MM. 

Marcel  and  Lafon. The  monument  which  the 

town  of  Fontainebleau  is  to  raise  on  the  Place  de 
I’Hotel  de  Ville,  to  the  memory  of  President  Carnot, 
is  to  consist  of  a bust  on  a pedestal  surrounded  by 

allegorical  figures. The  jury  for  the  competition 

of  a monument  to  Carnot  at  Angouleme  has  awarded 
the  first  premium  to  M.  Raoul  Verlet.  The  design 
comprises  a stele  supporting  a bust  of  Carnot, 
towards  which  a female  figure  extends  a palm  and 

an  olive-branch. The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris 

have  authorised  the  erection,  in  the  Parc  Monceau,  of 

a monument  to  Guy  de  Maupassant. Important 

works  in  enlargement  of  the  Prefecture  at  Nice 
have  just  been  completed.  The  Prefecture  is 
now  connected  with  the  Palais  de  Justice  by  a large 
annexe  containing  a very  fine  salle  des  fetes  in  the 

Renaissance  style. At  Royan  the  construction  of 

a Municipal  Casino  will  shortly  be  commenced  from 
the  designs  of  M.  Redon,  a former  holder  of  the 

prix  de  Rome. The  Municipality  of  Blois  has 

opened  a competition  for  the  construction  of  a large 

covered  market  in  the  Place  Louis  XII. The 

death  is  announced  of  M.  Bassac,  city  architect  at 
Vanues ; and  also  that  of  M.  Jean  Chifry-Laug6e, 
an  architectural  ” expert  ” adviser  in  Paris. 

Forthcoming  Swedish  K.khibitk.ins. — It  has 
now  been  decided  that  the  Great  Industrial  and 
Art  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Stockholm  in  1897,  to 
which  we  have  previously  referred,  will  be  located 
in  the  so-called  “ Lion  Plain.”  This  plan  brings 
the  cost  down  to  2,056,281  kr.  The  area  is  128,000 
square  mfetres.  The  receipts  being  estimated  at 
1,480,000  kr.,  a sum  of  1,176,281  kr.  will  have  to 
be  found  otherwise  by  the  .'^tate,  the  city,  iScc.  For 
the  Industrial  Exhibition,  to  be  held  next  year  in 
Malmb,  Herr  Wahlin,  architect,  has  designed  the 
locales.  The  main  building  is  T-shaped,  the  front- 
age having  a length  of  123  metres,  and  the  angle 
building  a depth  of  132  metres.  The  roof  will  be 
pointed,  and  have  a height  of  19  metres,  the  central 
portion  being  crowned  with  a tower  and  cupola 
46  metres  in  height.  The  area  of  the  Exhibition  is 
estimated  at  8,500  square  metres,  but  2.000  metres 
more  can  be  added. 

Improvements  in  Tenerum-'e. — According  to 
a recent  report  of  the  British  Consul  at  Teneriffe, 
considerable  improvements  in  this  island  have  been 
commenced,  and  if  the  projects  in  contemplation  are 
carried  out,  the  unrivalled  natural  attractions  of 
Teneriffe  will  probably  induce  many  invalids  to 
remain  here  who  have  hitherto  wintered  in  Grand 
Canary,  solely  on  account  of  the  superior  hotel 
accommodation  there.  The  “ Pino  de  Oro  ''  Hotel, 
within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  Santa  Cruz,  command- 
ing a magnificent  view,  possessing  a beautiful 
garden,  and  being  well  out  of  range  of  the  lower 
atmosphere,  has  been  opened.  Many  new  buildings 
with  the  latest  sanitary  arrangements  are  springing 
up  in  the  suburbs,  and  waterworks,  the  electric 
light,  and  a refrigerating  depot  for  Australian  meat, 
are  likely  to  be  carried  out.  In  Orotava  the  town 
and  Grand  Hotel  are  lighted  by  electricity,  the 
motive  power  for  the  machinery — Twiss — being 
from  a cascade  at  the  back  of  the  town,  and  said  to 
be  sufficiently  powerful  to  light  the  whole  island. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Stanley-.-\msler  Patent  Compensating 
Planimeter. — It  is  so  often  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  area  of  a portion  of  ground  shown  on  an 
Ordnance  map  or  other  place  that  a planimeter  has 
become  almost  a necessity  in  the  office  of  an 
architect  or  engineer.  The  best  known  form  is  that 
of  J.  Arasler-Laffon,  the  theory  of  which  is  so  well 
explained  in  Minchin's  " Uniplanar  Kinematics." 
The  instrument  is  composed  of  two  rods  hinged 
together.  The  e.xtremity  of  one  of  the  rods  is  fi.xed, 
and  the  free  end  of  the  other  is  able  to  trace  out  any 
form  of  curve,  the  length  of  which  is  only  limited 
by  the  size  of  the  instrument.  As  the  free  end  is 
caused  to  trace  out  the  boundary  of  the  area 


required,  the  revolutions  of  a graduated  roller  give 
a number  proportional  to  the  area  that  has  been 
, gone  round.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the 
i accuracy  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  area  being 

■ exactly  to  scale,  and  should  the  map  or  plan  have 
been  mounted  and  shrunk,  the  readings  would  no 
longer  give  true  results.  To  overcome  this  difficulty 
Mr.  W.  F.  Stanley  has  devised  a simple  arrangement 
which  insures  correct  results  being  obtained,  not- 
withstanding any  such  shrinkage  that  might  have 
taken  place.  A short  portion  of  a continuous  scale 
is  placed  on  the  instrument,  which  is  made  to  read 
hundredths  and  sub-divisions  of  the  length  of  the 
tracing-arm.  Double  the  percentage  of  shrinkage 
of  a plan  or  map  gives  the  number  of  divisions  of 
the  scale  engraved  on  the  tracing-arm,  to  which  it  is 
to  be  set  from  zero.  The  planimeter  adjusted  in 
this  way  measures  the  true  area  on  the  shrunk  map, 
if  care  be  taken  to  follow  the  outline  of  the  area  to 
be  computed  with  the  tracing-point. 

Church  Building  Society. — The  Incorporated 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Enlargement,  Building, 
and  Repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels  held  its 
monthly  meeting  on  Thursday  last  week,  at  the 
Society's  house,  7.  Dean’s-yard,  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  Rev.  Canon  C.  F.  Norman  in  the  chair.  Grants 
of  money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects, 
namely: — RebuildingSt.  Michael’sChurch,  Bugaildy, 
near  Knighton,  Radnor,  50/  ; and  towards  en- 
larging or  otherwise  improving  the  accommodation 
; in  the  churches  at  Barlby,  near  Selby,  Yorks,  25/.  ; 

■ Canton  St.  Catherine,  near  Cardiff,  50/.  ; Orford 
St.  Bartholomew,  near  Wickham  Market,  80/.  ; 
Penderyn  St.  Cynog,  near  Aberdare,  30/.  ; and 
Sa.xby  St.  Helen,  near  Lincoln,  5/.  Grants  were 
also  made  from  the  Mission  Buildings  Fund  towards 
building  mission  churches  at  Devonport  St.  Chad, 
Devon,  20/.  ; and  Henshall-with-Heck  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  near  Snaith,  Yorks,  30/.  The  follow- 
ing grants  were  also  paid  for  works  completed  : — 
Ynysfeid,  All  Saints,  near  Pontypridd,  120/.,  on 

! account  of  a grant  of  150/.  ; Gateshead  St.  .•\idan, 

■ 150/.  : Gateshead  Holy  Trinity.  50/.  ; Lexden, 

I near  Colchester,  15/.  on  account  of  a grant  of 
40/.  : Wollaston  St.  Mary-the-Virgin,  near 
Wellingborough,  15/.  ; Bonby  St.  Andrew,  near 
Barton-on-Huniber.  15/.  ; Marden  All  Saints, 
near  Devizes,  25/.  ; Cogan  Pill  the  Holy  Nativity, 
near  Penartli, , Glamorgan,  100/.;  Stoke-in-Teign- 
head  St.  Andrew,  Devon,  40/.  ; Wesham  Christ 
Church,  near  Kirkham,  Lancashire,  75/. ; .Mlendale 
St.  Peter,  Northumberland,  25/.  ; Pontyberem  St. 
John,  near  Llanelly,  100/. ; and  Plaisiow  St.  Martin, 
Essex,  50/.  The  society  likewise  accepted  the  trust 
of  100/.  as  a repair  fund  for  St.  Nicholas  Church, 
Grafton,  near  Marlborough,  Wilts  ; and  60/.  for  St. 
Ive,  Cornwall  During  the  present  year  grants 
amounting  to  3,965/.  have  been  made  towards  build- 
ing seventeen  new  churches,  thirteen  of  which  are 
entirely  free  and  unappropriated,  rebuilding  seven, 
and  the  restoration  and  improvemement  of  forty-five 
existing  churches.  The  carrying  out  of  these  works 
has  called  from  the  public  the  sum  of  186,126/.  The 
sum  of  655/.  has  been  voted  towards  twenty-one 
mission  buildings,  and  4,865/.  has  been  paid  for 
works  completed. 

Commission  of  Sewers.— Mr.  Alderman  Bell 
(the  Chairman)  presided  at  a meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Sewers  on  the  i8th  inst. , at  the  Guildhall. 
The  members  of  the  Common  Council  for  Farring- 
don  Without,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Tudor-street 
and  neighbourhood,  presented  a petition  in  favour 
of  the  placing  of  a noiseless  pavement  in  the  said 
street,  Tallis-street,  Bouverie-streel,  and  Temple- 
street.  On  the  motion  of  Mr  Alderman  Treloar, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Pearse  Morrison  and  Mr.  Morton,  the 
petition  was  referred  to  the  .Streets  Committee. 
The  Court  then  read  a report  from  the  Finance 
and  Improvement  Committee  relative  to  the 
communication  from  the  London  County  Council 
as  to  the  widening  of  Thames  - street,  and 
forming  a northern  approach  to  Tower  Bridge.  The 
committee  recommended  that  it  be  intimated  in  reply 
that  the  Commission  would  be  prepared  to  enter  into 
the  arrangements  suggested  by  the  Improvements 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council — viz.,  to 
carry  out  the  City  portion  of  the  said  approach  to 
Tower  Bridge  (estimated  to  cost  63,050/.),  the 
London  County  Council  paying  half  the  cost,  and 
pai’ing  also  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  said 
improvement  in  Thames-street  (e.stimated  to  cost 
37,500/.  Mr.  Wallace,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  said  the  offer  of  the  Improvements 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  really 
meant  that,  instead  of  the  new  body  carrying  out 
the  old  acknowledged  policy  of  the  payment  of  half 
of  the  cost  of  such  improvements,  there  would  be  a 
loss  so  far  as  the  City  was  concerned  of  about 
10,000/.  It  remained  with  the  Court  to  adopt  the 
report  or  to  reject  it,  and  he  wished  to  remind  his 
colleagues  that  the  northern  approach  in  question 
was  an  improvement  which  was  more  of  a metro- 
politan character  than  of  a civic  nature.  The 
Chairman  then  put  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

Trades  Training  School —Omthe  20th  inst. 
the  certificates  gained  at  the  Carpenters'  Company’s 
recent  examination  in  sanitary  building  construction, 
and  the  prizes  to  the  successful  students  at  the 
company's  organised  science  schools  and  work- 
shops at  Stratford,  were  distributed  in  the 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS, 

AND  PUBLIC  APPCINTMENTS. 

COMPETITION. 

CONTRACTS — Conttnuea, 

Nfttor*  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised 

Preminmi, 

Deelgni 

delivered. 

Natnre  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required.  Architect,  Bnrveyor, 

or  Englnoer. 

to  be 

‘New  UoipitA]  

Co.  Tyrrne  Hospital 

1 50f 

j™.  1! 

•Carting  Slops  and  .Sweepings  

, •Watering  Streets  

1 •Removal  of  House  Refine  ' 

Additions  to  Doe  Royd.  Aliuondhury 
Church.  Kibchestcr,  Lancs i’ 

Sewerage  W.,rk,  High-street 

Schools.  St.  John's,  Peniance  

•Library.  Wandsworth  Bridge-reiul i 

•Post  Ottice^ Starafo'd  

•Extension  of  Leen  Valley  lUilwny 

•Scarcrofl  Board  Schools 

St,  Marylebone  Vestry 

do. 

Skilibereeu  Union,  co 
Cork... 

Hsatipgs  Coi-ji 

Itev.  E.  Towneiid  .... 
Fulham  Public  Lihrs- 

Official  

do. 

do. 

John  Kirk  A Sons  .... 
J.  A.  Sewarl  

R.  W.  Wal-h  

P.  H.  Palmer  

Hy.  White  

Billing.  Son,  k Rowley 

U.  Keuhicr  

Official  

Ueitiaiue  k Brieiiey  .. 

Jan.  ID 

do. 

do. 

Jan.  ID 

do. 

Jan.  l-k 

Jan.  15 
Jan.  I'n 
Jail.  IS 
Jan.  is. 
No  dale 

CONTRACTS. 

KMtu-a  of  Work  or  Msterl^i. 

By  wbera  Beqaired. 

Architect,  Bnnoyor, 
or  Engineer. 

Tenders 
to  be 

delivered. 

Enniseorthy  Union  .. 
Com.  of  H,  M,  Works 
0.  N.  R,  Co 

•Eii-theiiware  Pipes 

Dyehonse,  *c-  Gloistoiio  MilU,  ErrU- 

heot.'D,  Yorki 

•Rovl-ll*kiDK  

Rciervolra,  Swan-road 

Residence.  Pen-y-lan,  Boatli  P.irk.  Cardifi 

Soliool.,  Llan«lo\ery.  Wale. 

Warils,  Border  Counties  Homo  for  Incur- 

allies.  Carlisle  

Road  Works  

Belfast  Corporation  . . 

Soutbend-oii-Sea  Corp. 

H-ii  rogate  Corp 

J.  \V.  Hibbert 

Blackpool  Corp.  ...... 

Official  

F.  W,  Rlilgway  

C.  T.  Copley 

8,  Stead  

E,  Seward 

J.  H.  Phillips 

G.  D.  Oliver 

.1.  Wolstenhoiiiie  .... 

Jan.  '95 

Jan.  S 
do. 
do. 

Jail.  5 

do. 

Jau.  8 
do. 
do. 
do. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

•Supply  --if  (Imnlte 

Mendip  Granite  Road  Metal  

•Mall  Oates  Service  Reservoir  

Beckeiiliain  Local  Bd. 

Newliury  Corp 

Leicester  Corp 

Borough  cif  West  Ham 
Rorougli  of  Croydon  .. 
Itirrow  - In  - FumesH 
Corporation  

.1.  A.  Angell 

E,  A.  atiekiaud 

J.  B.  Bveranl  

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Balary, 

Applica- 
loua  tr- 
be  In. 

•Cooking  Apparatus,  Laundry  Fittings,  4e. 
•Sewerage  Work 

Official 

do. 

•.liirveyor  and  Engineer  

•Literary  and  Art  Director.. 

3oulhend-on-Seti  Corn. 
Preston  Corporation 
(LlbrsLTy  Committee) 

300f.  Ac. 

Jan.  15> 

Jan,  10 

TioK  marked  mith  an  luteriA  (•)  are  adeertieed  in  Ihi,  Humber.  CampetiUen,  p.  iv.  CemrdeU,  ,p.  It.,  rt.,  Till,  a, id  xvill.  Public  Appeiutmcnt,,  p.  ,v 


ball  of  ihe  Carpenters'  Company,  London-wall,  by 
Sir  Albert  K.  Rollit,  M.P.  The  master  of  the 
compiny,  Mr.  Niemann  Smith,  in  opening  the 
proceedings,  referred  to  the  ancient  origin  of  the 
Guild,  and  the  efforts  they  were  making  in 
conjunction  with  the  Tylers  and  Bricklayers’, 
Wheelwrights’,  Paper  Stainers',  Plasterers',  and 
Masons’  Companies  to  promote  technical  edu- 
cation at  their  institutes  at  Stratford  and  in 
Great  Tilchfield-street.  He  was  glad  to  say 
that  their  effords  had  been  attended  with  the 
most  encouraging  results.  Professor  Banister 
Fletcher  also  addressed  the  meeting,  remarking  upon 
the  thoroughness  of  the  work  done  by  the  students. 
Sir  A.  K.  Rollit.  M.P. , after  the  distribution, 
encouraged  the  Guild  to  proceed  in  their  great 
work  and  to  do  something  in  the  matter  of  original 
research.  He  noticed  that  the  Goldsmiths’  Com- 
pany bad  given  a sum  of  money  towards  the  fund 
for  the  discovery  of  a remedy  for  diphtheria,  and  he 
urged  the  Carpenter's  Guild  to  do  something  in  the 
same  direction  towards  narrowing  the  kingdoms  of 
disease  and  death.  They  heard  a great  deal  of  the 
dark  ages  wh^n  the  Company  was  "formed,  but  they 
were  largely  indebted  to  those  times  for  many 
things,  and  the  City  Guilds  could  do  much  for  the 
people  which  individuals  could  not  do  for  them- 
selves, especially  in  the  matter  of  laboratories  and 
technical  libraries.  On  the  motion  of  Sir  Joseph 
Prayer,  seconded  by  the  Master  of  the  Tylers' 
Company,  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Sir 
A.  K,  Rollit.  and  thanks  were  also  voted  to  the 
Carpenters’  Company  before  the  proceedings  closed. 

P.ARTNERSHip  Announcement.— Mr.  Barnes- 
Williams  will  take  into  partnership,  from  the  ist 
January.  1895,  Lawton  Robert  Ford,  Fellow 
of  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Griffin.  Professional  Associate  of  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution,  and  the  practice  will  be  conducted 
under  the  style  of  Barnes-Williams,  Ford,  & 
Griffin, 

S.\NiT.\RV  Inspectors’  Association,— In  con- 
nexion with  the  course  of  Lectures  and  Demonstra- 
tions for  Sanitary  Officers,  arranged  bv  the  Sani- 
tary Inspectors'  Association,  Mr.  Edward  Tidman,  j 
C.E.,  F.S.I..  delivered  the  second  part  of  his 
lecture  on  “Modern  House  Drainage.”  at  St. 
James’s  Hall,  Piccadilly,  on  Saturday  last.  The 
lecturer,  who  again  illustrated  his  observations  by 
numerous  diagrams,  models,  &c..  said  that  probably 
there  was  no  part  of  a sanitary  inspector’s  duties 
that  required  so  much  careful  thought  and 
attention  as  the  testing  of  the  drains  laid  or  re-laid 
in  his  district.  He  referred  to  the  abandonment  by 
practical  men  of  the  old  form  of  pouring  oil  of  pep- 
permint or  other  strongly  perfumed  liquid  down  a 
closet,  but  said  there  were  various  wavs  to  insert 
olfactory  tests  into  soil  pipes  and  other  fittings  in  a 
proper  manner.  Smoke  tests  were  also  useful,  but 
practice  had  proved  they  were  quite  useless  to  test 
the  hydraulic  tightness  of  drains  except  very  near 
the  surface,  and  their  greatest  use  was  to  lest  the 
fittings  and  air-flush.  The  fault  of  the  majority  of 
forms  of  smoke  machines  was  that  they  were  too 
heavy  and  cumbersome.  The  water  test  had  come 
much  to  the  front  within  the  last  few  years,  and  it 
was  the  only  real  and  absolutely  reliable  test  for 
drains  : its  adoption  by  Local  Authorities  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Young  inspectors,  how- 
ever, should  be  most  careful  to  see  that  no  trick  was 


, played  upon  them  by  wily,  artful  builders.  The 
' lecturer  dealt  in  some  detail  with  the  process 
of  water-testing  and  with  the  various  kinds  of 
I plugs  which  were  useful  in  carrying  out  the 
work.  Under  the  bead  of  drain  cleansing 

' and  flushing  he  said  that  most  water  companies 
had  very  stringent  regulations  with  regard  to 
fitting  automatic  flushing-tanks,  and  were  very 
particular  about  the  way  they  were  fitted,  in  some 
cases  so  much  so  that  their  use  was  practically  pro- 
hibited by  the  cost.  In  such  cases,  and,  indeed,  in 
all  cases,  it  was  best  to  have  a large  tank,  with 
large  flushing-pipe,  discharging  at  longer  intervals, 
than  it  was  to  have  a smaller  tank  discharging  at 
frequent  intervals.  The  object  of  the  flush  was  to 
cleanse  the  pij^es  and  remove  sediment  and  slimy 
coating  in  the  interior,  and  this  could  only  be  efli- 
ciently  secured  by  getting  a full  bore  discharge. 
He  next  alluded  to  a dual  system  of  drainage,  than 
which,  he  declared,  nothing  more  unsatisfactory 
and  faulty  in  action  could  well  be  conceived. 
Combined  drainage  was  just  now  a source 
of  considerable  trouble  to  the  authorities, 
as  in  so  many  cases  the  combined  drain  was, 
according  to  law,  a sewer,  in  which  case  the 
authority  must  make  any  amendment.';  to,  at  any 
rate,  a portion  of  the  drainage  system  at  their  own 
cost.  In  his  opinion  combined  drainage  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  avoided,  but  in  cases  of  towns 
with  back  streets,  or  where  it  was  desirable  not  to 
pass  through  or  under  houses,  it  was  permissible. 
.After  dealing  with  subsoil  drainage,  Mr.  Tidman 
came  to  the  second  head  of  his  lecture,  “Sewage 
disposal  other  than  into  sewers : sewage  treat- 
ment at  the  outfall.”  This,  of  course,  meant 
the  disposal  of  sewage  of  country  mansions 
and  other  residences,  such  as  country-house?,  farms, 
and  perhaps  small  villages.  The  plan  of  sewage 
treatment  he  had  found  most  efficient  in  practice  for 
a country  mansion  or  residence,  was  to  lay  on  a 
scheme  of  drains,  as  shown  on  a plan  which  he 
e.xhibited,  and  running  the  sewage  through  them  on 
alternate  days.  The  solid  and  floating  matters  were 
first  caught  at  a tank  or  cesspool  of  limited  capacity, 
and  removed  from  time  to  time.  The  liquid  sewage 
was  conveyed  to  one-third  of  the  land,  which  was 
subsoil  drained  with  3-in  field-pipes  about  6 ft.  apart, 
and  laid  in  open  joints  on  ashes  or  other  porous 
material.  The  soil  was  thus  not  sodden,  andthevege- 
tation  took  up  the  manurial  products  by  the  roots, 
improving  the  crop  and  causing  no  nuisances.  He 
had  heard  absolutely  no  complaint  from  any  owner 
where  this  scheme  had  been  adopted,  after  years  of 
silent,  almost  automatic  action.  In  further  remarks, 
the  lecturer  explained  and  criticised  other  systems  of 
treatment  of  sewage  at  the  outfall.  A hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  afterwards  accorded  to  Mr.  Tidman. 
On  Jan.  12  Mr.  S.  G.  Fairchild,  R.I’.C.,  will 
deliver  the  first  of  t\\o  lectures  on  “ Details  of 
Plumbers’  Work,” 

Sprague’s  Pocket  Diary  for  ARruiTECTS.— 
This  useful  little  pocket-book  is  re-issued  for  1895 
in  its  usual  form  and  size,  but  the  memoranda  have 
undergone  some  revision,  which  brings  it  up  to  date 
in  regard  to  such  points  for  example  as  electrical 
work,  in  regard  to  which  notes  as  to  the  main  points 
in  the  principles  and  nomenclature  of  electrical 
engineering  are  compressed  into  a page,  which  is 
an  important  addition.  The  strength  of  iron 
columns  is  more  scientifically  treated  than  before, 


'cii  as  tnat  of  iron. 


01  steel  joists  is  tabulated  : 

The  pocket-book  is  a very  convenient' one 'in  siire 
and  make-up,  and  is  now  materially  improved  in  its- 
contents. 

Cardiff  M.\ster  Builders’  Association  — 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  Cardiff  Builders’  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  the  Angel  Hotel,  Cardiff,  on  the 
i3tb  insf.  Alderman  David  Jones,  President  of  the 
Association  occupied  the  chair.  The  company 
riumtered  about  80.  After  the  loyal  toast  had  been- 
duiy  honoured,  Mr.  J.  E.  Turner  gave  the  toast  of 

Architects  and  Engineers.”  Mr.  Seward  in  re- 
sponding  as  President  of  the  Cardiff  and  South 
Wales  Architects  Society,  referred  to  the  excellent 
ternis  upon  which  architects  and  builders  worked  in 
Cardiff.  This  was  due  in  a great  measure  to  the- 
practical  and  tolerant  way  in  which  architects  were 
met  by  contractors.  Mr.  Henry  Gibbon  eave  the 
Corporation  oV 

Larditt.  Ihe  Mayor  briefly  replied.  Mr 
George  David  gave  the  toast  of  the  evening- 

The  MasterBuilders  Association  "-and  in  doing 
so  said  he  observed  that  disputes  were  not  so- 
frequent  in  the  building  as  in  other  trades,  and  Ihi--- 
he  attributed  to  the  strength  of  the  builders' 
organisation.  The  President,  in  responding,  stated 
that  in  e^ven  years  12,429  new  houses  had  been- 
built  in  Cardiff,  yielding  an  average  number  of 
1.138  per  year.  That  meant  the  addition  of  a con- 
siderable village  to  the  town  year  after  year.  Cardiff 
was  one  of  the  most  progressive  places  in  the 
country  The  President  then  dealt  with  competition- 
among  builders  m tendering  for  work,  and  advocateCi 
more  careful  working  out  of  estimates  of  costs.  Mr 
Symonds  gave  “The  Town  and  Trade  of  Cardiff 
to  which  Mr.  F.  S.  Lock  and  Mr.  W.  Morgan 
toasts  of  “The  Visitors"  Ld 

1 he  Chairman  concluded  the  list. 

The  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Practicai 
Engineering.— The  annual  distribution  of  certifi- 
cates to  the  students  of  this  school  took  place  on  the 
2ist  inst.  m the  school  buildings  near  the  southern 
tower  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Mr.  J.  H.  Greathead-, 
CE  presided  Mr.  R.  G.  Hodson,  Superintendeiit- 
of  the  Palace  School  of  .-Art,  Science,  and  Literature 
read  the  examiners'  reports,  which  showed  that  the 
students  now  number  100.  The  Chairman,  in  the- 
course  of  an  address  to  the  pupils,  congratulated' 
them  upon  the  choice  they  had  made  of  a profession 
and  said  that  the  occupation  of  engineering  was  one 
m which  above  all  others  useful  work  could  be  done 
by  those  who  really  had  a taste  for  it.  Students  in- 
these  days  had  opportunities  of  attaining  proficiency 
which  did  not  exist  when  he  became  an  engineer.  It 
was  a most  useful  thing  for  a young  man  before 
going  into  an  engineer’s  office  to  get  a good  ground- 
ing in  practical  work.  Every  engineer  at  the  present 
lime  bad  to  be  capable  of  doing  a good  variety  of 
work,  and  must  master  a great  many  branches  of 
knowledge.  There  were  great  opportunities  foi  engi- 
neers who  had  fitted  themselves  forundertakingreallv 
serious  work,  and  his  advice  to  all  those  who  were 
starting  upon  an  engineering  career  was  to  fit  them- 
selves for  taking  up  any  work  that  might  come  in 
their  way  at  a later  stage.  Hard  work  was  the  only 
road  to  succees,  which  must,  in  engineering,  always 
depend  upon  the  perfection  of  details.  The  certifi- 
rates  hajnng  been  distributed  by  the  Chairman. 
Mr.  G.  T.  Rail,  on  behalf  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
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Company,  thanked  the  examiners  for  their  services, 
and  Mr,  S.  R.  Lowcock,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  J.  N. 
Shoolbred,  C.E..  briefly  replied.  Mr.  Shoolbred,  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  drew  attention  to  the 
development  which  had  taken  place  in  electrical 
work  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  said  that 
something  like  20,000,000/.  had  been  profitably 
invested  in  electrical  enterprises,  excluding  tele- 
phones and  telegraphs,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
juainly  within  the  last  five  years,  while  something 
•like  115,000,000/.  had  been  invested  in  such  enter- 
prises on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Wilson,  C.E.,  Principal  of  the  Engineering  School, 
then  made  a few  remarks  to  the  students,  dwelling 
upon  ihe  necessity  both  of  integrity  and  of  applica- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  wished  to  get  on  in 
life,  and  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought 
the  proceedings  to  a close. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

St.ate  of  Employment  in  NovEMifER.  — 
Judged  by  the  returns  relating  to  employment 
received  by  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  says  the  Labinif  Gazette,  the  slight  iraprove- 
«nent  noticed  in  the  condition  of  the  labour  maiket 
for  September  and  October  has  been  maintained 
■during  the  month  of  November.  Sixty-two  trade 
unions,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  562,091, 
have  made  returns  to  the  Department,  showing  the 
total  number  of  unemployed  members  at  the  end  o' 
Ncr/ember  to  be  25,178,  or  7 per  cent. , compared 
with  7*4  per  cent,  in  the  fifty-seven  unions  from 
which  returns  were  received  for  October,  and  7 '2  per 
cent,  in  the  thirty-two  unions  making  returns  for 
November,  1S93.  The  Steel  trade  on  the  whole  has 
remained  stationary.  Smelters  are  well  employed 
in  most  districts,  but  founders  are  not  so  busy,  and 
vin  some  cases  are  on  short  time.  Employment  in 
the  Engineering  and  kindred  trades  has  somewhat  im- 
proved during  the  month,  and  the  percentage  of  un- 
•employed  members  of  unions  connected  with  these 
trades  has  fallen  from  9'5  to  87  since  the  end  of 
October.  Owing  to  seasonal  causes,  some  falling  off  in 
employment  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Building 
trades  is  reported,  particularly  among  the  Painteis. 
The  percentage  of  unemployed  in  unions  making 
returns  was  increased  from  3'8  in  October  to  4-2  in 
November,  which  compares  with  37  in  November, 
1893.  Little  change  has  taken  place  during  the 
CTionth  in  the  condition  of  the  I'urnishing  and  Wood- 
working trades.  The  proportion  of  unemployed  in 
unions  connected  with  these  trades  has  fallen 
from  4’6  per  cent,  in  October  to  4'5  per  cent,  in 
November.  In  London  the  Building  trades,  par- 
ticularly the  carpenters  and  joiners  and  the 
■plumbers,  show  some  improvement  compared  with 
last  month.  153  branches  of  four  unions,  with  an 
aggregate  membership  of  11,166,  returning  454  (or 
-t'o  per  cent.)  as  unemployed,  compared  with  4'9 
per  cent,  in  October  and  4 '6  per  cent,  in  November. 
1893.  The  Bricklayers  report  trade  as  “ moderate," 
the  masons,  plasterers,  and  plumbers  as  "dull," 
and  the  painters  as  " bad." 


LEGAL. 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND 
THE  BUILDERS. 

On  the  2ist  inst.  Mr.  Curtis  Bennett,  sitting  at  the 
West  I,,ondon  Police-court,  gave  his  decision  in  a 
case  of  considerable  interest  to  builders,  which  has 
been  before  the  courts  upwards  of  two  years.  In 
•1892  a building  at  the  corner  of  Kensington  Court, 
was  erected  to  a height  of  70  ft.,  and  after  the 
touRding  had  been  completed  proceedings  were  taken 
against  the  builder  for  having  e.xceeded  the  height 
prescribed  bv  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  ground 
being  that  Kensington  Court  was  only  45  ft.  7 in. 
wide,  and  that  it  being  a road  of  less  width  than 
50  ft.,  its  width  must  not  be  e.xceeded  in  the  height 
as  a building  abutting  upon  it.  For  the  defence  it 
was  stated  that  the  building  fronted  Kensingten- 
road,  the  width  of  which  is  90  ft.,  and  that  it  was  by 
the  width  of  that  road  that  the  height  must  be 
■measured.  It  was  also  said  that  when  the  present 
owner  acquired  the  property  it  consisted  of  a house 
in  the  centre  of  a terrace.  He  pulled  the  old 
house  down,  and  was  proceeding  to  erect  his  new 
building  when  bis  neighbour  made  a new  road 
45  ft.  7 in.  wide  by  the  sile  of  his  property.  Had 
that  road  been  50  ft.  in  width  the  owner  would 
then  have,  been  entitled  to  build  to  the  height 
of  90  ft.  It  was  pointed  out  that  if  the  County 
Council's  contention  was  upheld  the  owner  would 
■suffer  pecuniary  loss  through  the  action  of  his 
■neighbour.  Mr.  Horace  Avor)’  (instructed  by  Mr. 
Chilvers)  represented  the  London  County  Council. 
"Mr.  Dickens,  Q.  C. , defended.  In  the  first  instance 
the  summons  against  the  builders  was  dismissed  by 
the  magistrate,  but  upon  the  case  being  taken  to 
the  Queen's  Bench  it  was  remitted  to  him  to  impose 
A penalty,  and  the  defendants  were  then  ordered  to 
pay  40s.  a day  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
summons.  As  the  builders  bad  given  up  possession 
of  the  premises,  further  proceedings  were  against 
the  owner.  The  summons  in  that  case  also  was 
dismissed,  but  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  decided 
that  be  was  liable  for  continuing  penalties,  and 
referred  the  case  back  to  the  magistrate. 

Mr.  Avory  now  asked  his  worship  to  impose  a 
substantial  penalty  for  each  of  the  sixty-seven  days 


covered  by  the  summons,  in  order  that  it  might  not 
be  worth  the  owner's  while  to  continue  the  ofi'ence. 

Mr.  Curtis  Bennett  said  that  he  and  the  judges 
were  all  agreed  that  it  was  very  hard  law,  and 
Parliament  bad  evidently  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, for  in  the  new  County  Council  Act  the  clause 
had  been  amended  in  such  a way  that  when  a 
building  was  erected  on  a corner  plot,  and  abutted 
two  streets,  its  height  should  be  regulated  by  the 
wider,  so  far  as  it  fronted  that,  and  for  a distance  of 
40  ft.  along  the  narrower  street.  Under  the 
circumstances  he  thought  it  sufficient  to  impose  a 
penalty  of  3s.  a day  for  the  sixty-seven  days,  with 
five  guineas  costs.  He  added  that  he  bad  before 
suggested  that  this  was  a case  in  which  some 
arrangement  should  have  been  arrived  at,  and 
remarked  that  it  should  not  be  taken  that  if  any 
further  proceedings  were  instituted  he  should 
impose  even  so  high  a penalty. 

1 ^ I 

RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

21,971.— S.IlSH-lines,  &c.  : H.  S.  Blake  and  others — 
To  retain  the  sash-line  a uibe  is,  according  to  this  patent, 
luted  in  the  frame,  and  a cup  to  hold  the  knotted  end  of 
liie  line.  A plate  with  a mct.il  parting-bead  fits  over  the 
opening  in  .side  of  frame,  which,  being  removable  without 
taking  out  the  .sash  or  parting-bead,  allows  ready  access  to 
the  weights. 

32. 730.  — Rust  Preventive  P.mnts  : A.  Buecher 
(Heidelberg) — In  this  mixture,  designed  as  a paint  to 
preserve  iron  or  oilier  metal  f om  riisiine,  tlnely-cliviiled 
rinc  and  calcium  carlionate,  Tripoli,  coiotlmr,  veget.able 
charcoal,  &c.,  are  the  principal  ingredients.  It  is  claimed 
that  after  the  treatment  by  this  composition  iron  and  steel 
remain  free  from  rust,  and  even  polish  better  bec.tuse 
during  the  removal  of  the  paste  its  polishing  ingredients 
come  into  action. 

22.270. — Windows;  T.  Jif.  Houghton.  — This  patent 
applies  to  windows  with  sliding  sa.shes— lines  and  weights, 
I'cc. — and  is  designed  to  allow  the  sashes  to  be  opened 
inward  and  cleaned  or  dealt  with  from  the  inside  of  the 
room.  Mechanical  methods  for  effecting  this  are  described 
i.T  the  -Specification. 

33,100. — Chimney  Pot.s  : F.  Dye  and  another.— '\o 
prevent  ilown  draught  a chimney  pot  is  de.scribed  having  a 
combination  of  tube  and  cylinder  placed  aioiind  the  imper 
end  of  the  chimney  pot  proper,  with  a disc  or  baffle  specially 
arranged  in  position 

5S6.— CviLiNf.  Giukfhs;  a.  a.  Chocarne.  — T.ccsu-ie 
p'.T-ter  does  not  adhere  well  to  iron,  a series  of  grooves  arc 
made  upon  the  .surface  of  the  girder  so  that  the  plaster 
shall  adlicie  to  the  iron  as  well  as  to  any  other  c.nvitied 
sui  face. 

I, 631. — Window  and  Door  PnriTECTOR  : Ik'.  B.Oshorn. 
—This  is  a small  protector  made  with  spikes  and  an  in- 
clined plane  or  wedge-shaped  frame,  designed  to  prevent 
burglars  entering. 

II, 960.— Window-Sashes,  &c.  : J.  Lakin  and  another. 
— The  window-frame  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  raised  and 
lowered  by  a cord  or  lever  attached  to  the  window.  To 
prevent  dust  or  draught  a h'ngcd  shutter  is  made  to 
.nccorainodate  itself  lo  any  position  the  window  may  be  in. 

14,373. — Diuik-Knoiib,  S:c.  : 1'.  F.  J/anion. — The 

spindle  of  the  door-knob  is  a bifurcated  one,  with  .a  number 
of  transverse  grooves.  The  knob  slides  on  the  spindle,  and 
is  secured  at  any  point  by  means  of  a key  passing  through 
the  groove  and  spindle  and  secured  by  a screw  in  the  neck 
of  the  knob  passing  through  it. 

NiSV  AFI-LICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

December  10.-23,966.  D.  McNish,  Bath  L.-vvatory 
Basin. — 24,000,  E.  Benninghoven,  Hand-saws  and  other 
Cutting  Tools. — 24|Oti,  E.  Cowcher,  Screw.s. 

December  11.-34,030,  S.  Trawley,  Sash-fasteners. — 
24,056,  J.  Barnet,  Adjustalile  Level,  or  Inclined  Floor. — 
24,077,  F.  Richards,  Fastenings  for  Door-knobs,  &c. — 
24,093,  0.  Church  and  U.  Eiiengcr,  Joints  and  Con- 
ne.xions  for  Metallic  Tubular  Structures,  such  .as  are  u.sed 
for  the  under-frames  of  girders  and  frames  for  bridges  and 
bui'dings. 

December  12. — 24,139,  J.  Bromilow,  Utilising  Slag  and 
Coal  .Ashes  to  Produce  Substitutes  for  Brick,  Stone,  and 
Concrete. — 24,163.  A.  Buckland,  Securing  Doors. — 24,17:, 
W.  Voulten.  Weather  Checks. 

December  15. — 24,230,  R.  T.aylor  and  J.  Green,  Gully- 
Traps  and  Gratings. 

December  14 — 24,304,  J.  Donnelly.  Strengthening  the 
Sliding-sashes  of  Windows.— 24,339,  F-  Mycr.son  and  T. 
Lane,  Pots,  Top.s,  or  Cowls  for  Chimneys  or  Ventilating- 
shafts. — 24,346,  E.  Sherman,  Draught  Excluders. — 24,382, 
L.  Janlii,  I’lushing-tanks.— 24,383,  L.  Janlit,  Automatic 
Flu>h-tanks. 

December  15. — 24,428,  A.  Smith,  Stoves  or  Fireplaces. 
—24.435,  H.  Kuhn,  Door-closer  with  Automatic  Lubri- 
cator.—24,436,  J.  Laslham,  Saith  Fastener. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

21,354,  C.  Mannon,  Portable  Door  Fasteners — 22,152, 
D.  -Arnot.  Windows. — 23,260,  R.  Evans,  Manufacture  of 
Size. — 22,632,  H.  Lake,  Fastenings  for  Doors. — 22,674, 
R.  Deam,  Flushing  Cisterns  for  Water-closets. — 22,816, 
W.  Bailey,  Flushing  Cisterns. — 22,916,  A.  Clare,  Mounting 
Grind.stones. — 23,063,  E.  Hallam,  riregraces.  Stoves,  &c. 
23,107,  W.  and  J.  Elliott,  Firegrates  or  Stoves.— 23,751, 
W.  Taylor,  Wiiidow.sashes.— 23,382,  J.  and  W.  Starley, 
Tread  Surf.aces  applicable  to  Steps,  Stairs,  Gangways,  &c. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Ofen  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

167,  J.  Beil,  Water  Waste  Preventer. — 3,287,  J.  Spencer, 
Domestic  Stoves  or  Fireplaces. — 3,708,  J.  Mair,  Window 
sashes. — 15,75s.  J-  Elliott,  a Stone  Composition  for  repair- 
ing any  Natural  Stone  and  refacing  Cement  Floors,  Steps, 
S:c.,  also  for  making  Imitation  Stone  and  Bricks,  of  any 
colour.— 18,671,  V.  Lennard,  Disinfecting  .Apparatus  for 
use  in  Water-closets,  Urinals,  Lavatories,  &c. — 21,654, 
W.  Wheeler,  Syphon  Flushing  Cistern. — 21,904,  S.  Smith, 


MEETINGS. 

Thursday,  January  3. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  £n,gineers’  Society. — Mr.  A.  W. 
Ackermann  on  “ Caissons  and  Dock  Gates.”  7 p.m. 
Friday,  January  4. 

Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  C.  G.  Harper  on 
“Architectural  Illustration."  7.30  p.m. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheait,  B.G. 

toa  8/0/0 
Teak,  E.I.  ..load  10/0/0 
Se<iu''ta,U.S.ft.cu  i/io 
Asb.  Canada  load  3/0/e 

Elm,  do 3 15‘e 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c.  >/io/o 

Oak,  do a/15'o 

Canada 55/0 

^e.  Canada  red  3/i5‘o 
Do.  YeUow  ....  3'io/o 
Latb,  Dantsic.  fatb  4/10/0 
St.  Potersbu^..  5/0/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c..  log t/is/o 

Odessa,  crown.. ..  1/15/0 
Deals,  Finland 
snd  & iststd  100  7/0/0 

Do.  4di&3rd..  7/9/0 

Do.  Riga 7/0/e 

St.  Petersburg, 

istyellow  ....  g'zo/o 
Do.  and  yellow  j.salo 

Do.  white 8/0/0 

S^wedisb 7/010 

White  Sea 6/13/0 

Canada.  Pine  ist  ani^a 
Do.  do.  and....  16  1^0 
Do,  do.  3rd,  &c,  7/10/0 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  8/ia/e 
Do.  do.  3td  & 

and 6/10/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0 
Battens,  all  kluds  500 
Fluoring  boards, 

$9.,  I In.  prep. 

rsi  0/9/6 

Do.  tod.. ......  0/7/0 

Uther  qualities—  0/5/0 

edar,  Cuba  ..ft  13 

Honduras,  See.  I3 

Mahogany,  Cuba  13 

St.  Domingo, 

cargo  av.  Is 

Mexican  do.  do.  '3 

Tobasco  do,  do.  /3 

Honduras  do.  .. 

Box.  Turkey  Con  4/0/w 

Rose,  Rio 7/0/0 

Babla  .. .........  6/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Do* 
mburn — _ o'c's 


TIMBER  IcoHtinueiH. 

Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian  o/olsk  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot* 

land  Con  a/i/ii  0/0/0 

Bar.  WeUh,  bi 

London S/til6  5'15/a 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales slzli  sislo 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/13/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  43o’o  43/5 '0 
Bcstselected  ..  43/is'o  44S'o 
Sheets,  strong  ..  jt/too  00/0 

ChiU,  bars 41  2 f>  4'/7  6 

YELLOWMBTAUb  0/0/4I  0/D)4l 
LEAD  - Pig. 

Spanish ton  g'ti's  g’laO 

^glish  com. 

brands 9/136  91139 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards  ... . io''5/0  itoo 

Pipe it/is/o  0/0/0 

Zinc  — EngUsb 

sheet ton  i8.ta/o  ig/0/0 

VieiUe  Mon- 
tague   ig/io/o  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 62'is'o  635/0 

Australian 63  o 0 63  13/0 

Ei^Ush  Ingos..  65'io/o  6'>  la/o 

Banca 65 'o  0 65  to/o 

BlUlCoo  ........  64 0 0 64  10  9 

OILS. 

Linseed  „....ton  I9'i7,6  ao'so 
Cocoanut,  Cochin  ahito/o  o/om 

Do.  Ceylon  24  10,0  o'o/o 

Palm,  Lagos 25  0/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

Do.  brown 19  7 6 19  lO'O 

Cottonseed  ref....  17,15018100 

Oleine ar/i3,o  34/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4<o/o  s/o/o 

Do,  refined  5/0/0  12/0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  1 I'o  000 
Archangel — 0 i3'o  000 


TENDERS. 


[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  iaterthan  10a.m.  on  Thursday.] 


ABERDARE.— For  the  erection  of  thirly-tUn 
Gadlis  Mr.  C.  H.  Elfotd,  archuect.  -jj,  Cannon-t 

Thomas  KtehatO^  .^1178  JS  | R.  .V.  Davies 

Hm.inuel  Cross  >66  0 DavidMcCart 

John  Rees >56  o pridd  » 

Samuel  Hawkins 148  0 [ * A 

(biicks  Icund  by  piopiieior  and  not  included 


ABERIJHEN-— For  the  construction  of  pipe-sewers.  -with  ventila- 
ting inaphclcs.  Sc.,  Boiinymuit  and  Hosetield,  lor  the  Town  Council. 
Mr.  W.  Uyack,  Buigh  Surveyor,  T own  Mouse,  Aberdeen 

R.  McKay,  Abejdeen  18  lo 


BARRY  DOCK  (GUm,).— For  additions  to  school  buildirgs. 
Holion-toad.  for  the  U.D.  School  Boaid  Mr.  George  Thomas. 

Mueen's-clianittets,  Cardiff  Quantities  by  the  architect;— 


H.  Gibbon.. 

w,  Symonils 

H.  Davies 

Lloyd  & T.ape.... 


, .i.  F.  Richards ij2,834  u 

1 E.  R.  Evans  & Bros.  3,8v6  3 4 
Geo.  Rutter.  Barry*  2,777  o c 

F.  Siiiallt 2.S’2  o « 

1 • Accepted,  t Withdrawn. 


BURE  IHams)-— For  building  new  shoqliiig-box  at  Bure  Farm, 
near  Christchurch,  for  Major  Stuart  Wortley.  ■ Messrs.  Lawson  & 
Donkin,  architects.  Boumeiiioulh;  — 

H.j.  Luxion £3.134  S 9|J-W.Lucas ° ° 

Eniwistle  & Cox,...  1,963  0 olWm.Hoaie 1,687  0 ° 

HsrHino’  I OS'S  ti  olW.'  J,  Climchen. 

East  Cliff  Works, 


Franiplon  & Sons  .. 
Mcwaiiam  & Son  .. 
jenktns  & Son 


Bournemouth  • 


• Accepted. 


COLERAINE  (Irelandl.— Accepted  for  the  construction  of 
water  and  -.ewetage  works.  Poitstewart,  for  the  Union  Guardians:— 
M.  Green,  244.  York-street,  Belfast £2,3:9  2 •> 


LONDON  -Fnr  additions  to  wards  at  the  Union  House,  Plum- 
stead,  for  the  Union  Cuaidians  Mr  J.  O.  Cock,  artliitect.  r. 
Eleanor-mad,  Woolwich.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Brooks,  £3. 
Finsbury  I’avenieot,  E.C. 

CUinchen  £i,r6o  I J.  Otw.ay  £t.C37 

Hodgin  i.iio  W.  Neil 1.03S 

W.  Martin 1,198  C.  Kitlev  964 

E, Proctor..  i.ccalG  Munday  A:  Son  993 

fl  White  & Sons  j,c8}  I W.  rollmsoii  9**4 

Williams  & Sons 1,150  W.  I'.ivey  . . 9SS 

Mutton  & Wallis J.e49  I T.  J.  llurdeii,  Maidstone*  940 

* Accepted 


LONDON. — For  ne 
Dock.  Baitersea,  S.W. 
B.  Cooks  & Co,  .. , 


road  and  surface  drainsge.  Ransom's 

£n° 


PEMBROKE  (Soutli  Wales).— For  additicnai  class-rooms,  itc..  to 
school  buildings.  East  End.  Pembroke,  lor  the  School  hoard  of  the 
Borough  of  Pembroke.  Mr.  John  E.  P.  Ladd,  architoct,  Mein- 
street.  Pembroke  : - 

J.  R.  Thomas  ££94  >6  | Davis  i Morgans,  Pern- 

C.  Young  647  0 I broke  (accepted) £575  0 


RAW.MARSH  (Yorks).  — For  the  coi 
streets.  Kyecroft,  for  the  Local  Board. 
Surveyor  to  the  Boaid 

SiMi/U-.<treet. 


Ltruclion  of  two  new 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wetherill. 


R.  Morton £398  '5  oi  ( D- Bool,  ParkgiU*  ..£385  610 


Moin-street 


R.  Morton 377  *8  i | B.  Bool,  Parkgate*  ..  371  8 ro 

* Accepted. 


ST.  ALBANS.— For  re-arranging  tliu  sewage-dispos.al  works. 
Wheathampstead.  for  the  Rural  Sanitary  Auihotuy.  Mr.  T.  Foster 
Woodman.  F.S.I.: — _ 

Ground  Hori.—O.  Odell £123  o o 

Sparrow  & Son,  Harpenden  * “ 


ST.  ALBANS.— For  house  and  stabling  for  Mr.  J.  Frazer,  St. 

^theU' £2.37$  I Whibley  & Jervis.  Sf 

Miskin  2.17s  Albans*  £1.8 

Dunham 2.015!  •Accepted. 
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the  builder 


[Dec.  29,  1894. 


LONDON-Fo,  gimk.  ..d  gmJ,.  .p.!!,.  .Bm,;.  for  ib,  Vany  .f  p.ddi.g,on.  Mr  a,„g,  w«„i,.  S»,..,o. 


Bkoke.n  Gra.vite. 


Kaltenbach  & Schmitt,  delivered  at 


r-„-  . ^ Bardm  Hill. 

il-H!?  “ de^lirered  at  Kilbum,  or  Queen's  Park.  Railway  Deoots.. . 

Whitwjck  Granite  Co.,  Lid.  (any  railway  depot  in  London)  (from  Whitwick  Quarries) ' ! 

J.  L.  Lyon  & Co.,  delivered  at  side  of  Parish  Wharves 

L.  Sommerfeld,  delivered  at  side  of  Parish  

Sitrg/ies.  • • • . • 

side  of  Parish  Wharves 

Clee  Hill  Dhu  Stone  Co.,  delivered  at  Paddington.  Queen's  Park.  « 

A.  & F.  Manuelle,  delivered  at  Kilbum  Railway  Deixit 

Natborough  & Enderby  Cryiite  Quarries  Co.  (name  of  railway  depot  not  stated)’ ' ! ! ! ! 
Nowell  A-  t^bson.  delivered  at  kilbum  or  Queen's  Park  Railway  Depots 

Ra^n&Rawson.  delivered  at  Paddiogton  or  Kilbum  Railway  Depots  

Tildesley  Shepherd  & Mabson,  delivered  at  Kilbum  or  Queen's  Park  RaUway  Depots  ! ’ 
Tnckett  & Sons,  delivered  at  kilbum  Railway  Depot..  , ^ 

G.  Wimpey  & Co.  (name  of  railway  depot  not  stated)  i ” 

R.  I-  & J.  Fennings.  delivered  at  side  of  Parish  Whan-es 

W.  & I.  R.  Freeman,  ..  

W.  Cjiffiths.  " 

A.  & F.  Manuelle,*  ..  ’!  " 

J,  Mowlem  & Co.,  ..  " 

W.  Muir  & Co..  ;;  ’■  

N'owell  & Rnhson.  „ ,,  ” 

L.  Sommerfeld. 

S.  Trickett  & Sons,  „ 


ir  Kilbum  Railway  Depots,  j iC  1: 


•4  O 

N'  ^ d 


(quarried  in  <\Idciney)  , 


n Praagh  & Co.,  delivi 


Hart',  Hill.  

It  side  of  Parish  Wharves  

It  Kilbum  or  Paddington  Railw.ay  Depots.... 

.Markjitld.  

livere.l  .at  Kilbum  Railway  Depot  (from  CUffe  Hill  Quarries)  .... 
b^fongh 

A.  & F.  Manuelle,  delivered  at  Kilbum  Railway  Depot  . 

r>=pM  n;;vtk'.iiv :: 

^ (name  of  Railway  Depot  not  stated) 

Tildesley,  Shepherd.  A-  Mabson.*  delivered  at  Kilbum  or  Ouce 
S-  Tnckett  * Sons,  delivered  at  Kilbum  Railway  Depot 
<:  Wimpey  & Co.  (name  of  Railway  Depot  not  sated). 

C.  M.  Manuelle.  delivered  at  side  of  Parish 'Wharves* 


TUJii  JiATfl  STONE  FIKMS,  Lt 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  TH£  PROVED  KINDS  Of 

BATH  STONB. 

FLUATI,  for  Hardening  and  Preierriog 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


■5  Park  Railway  Depot! 


Not  priced.  Not  priced. 


10  o 8 6 

■0  0 8 6 

, II  c 96 

Not  priced.  Not  priced. 
: '3  5 

I >31  ro  q 

. 12  9 10  0 

Not  priced.  Not  priced. 


BAU  HILL  STONE: 

*^6  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colour 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Slone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke' 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent ; Mr.  E .A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk -rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt. 


CONTRACT  PRICES,  iEh-OS. 

— 

TUdeiley.  Shepherd.  & Mabson.  delivere'd  at^Krfbimi'Railwav  Denor  j 

A.  & F.  Manuelle,  delkered  .u  side  of  P.irish  Whpp'e^ 

>4  0 1 

l8  7 

- 

SPRAGUE  & CO., 

STATIONERS,  &c., 

Keep  a Special  Stock  of  Sundries  for 
Professional  Offices. 

4&  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advt. 

QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament-st.  S.W. 
"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'TABLES  AND  DIARY, 
For  1893,  price  6d.  post  jd.  In  leather  i/-  Post  i/i  [.Advt. 


H.  Banadougli,  Brigho 


^ 'Of  me  inion  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 

Frank  .Massie.  C.E.,  Tetley  Heuse,  Kiragaie.  Wakefield:— 

Irdjley  Ccntract,  .W. 

£i3^  I! 

ce  Cy'nfract,  -Vu.  a. 

iTrw  ■- 

iHs/eciar’s  Houit,  near  H'aie/itld. 

Hxca-.atint:.  Jinckluying.  and  Masonry.— W.  Richard- 

son,  uurwood f 

7f>»ryaHdCarpcutry.-\V.  Rlchardson.o’utwlii’d".’::  fj? 

'.■asjiuiHg.-a.  A.  Beaumont, 
Lofthouse  Gate,  near  Wakefield  .... 

Plasttring  — W.  Hesling.  Outwood  ~ - 

S.asing — Pickles  Bros..  Leeds S 


e j SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  bv 
I prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
[ 4S.  gd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  " The  Builder.'’ 
by  Friday  Mornings  Post. 


Established  1866. 


I®'  *be  vicar  of  \erwood.  Messrs  Advc  * Adv» 

A.E.  BigwoodatCo...4:3,3E<i  o 


W.  Griffin ZioJi 

Weht,  A. 

3.8C2 


Webb  i Co.  ... 
Merrick  & Son  . 
Mould  Bros.  ... 
Burt  it  Vieh  ... 
W.  E,  Alexandei 

H.  Barrow 

lenkins  & Son  . 


I i Geo.  Moo.- 

' Lindsay  .S:  Francis  .... 

■ I Haj-waM  & Wooster. 

Robt  Eiiocfc i 

Wm  V..,..  _ '*? 


3.173 

3.C99  I 


.393  < 


• AcceptedL 


hoSle  S?  (Sliropshbe).-Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a 

w T jJmb  Trustees  of  the  late  Mr 

Geoige  Dodd,  Wliitchurch  (no  competition) 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  j 


J.J.ETRIDGE,Jf' 

I SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 

SLATIG  AND  TILING, 

To  be  Executed  by  Contract  la  any  part 
of  ENGLAND, 

Penrhyn  ■ Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 

And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


xMICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Uannlacturen  ol 


j^^CHARLE.SL  , C_0,LLI  NCR'S ^TENT.';::-^ 

pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

r-ii  LEVER,  SCREW,  A BARBEL  BOLTS, 

B 9 Bell-ActUjg  •'  FALL  DOWN  " 6ATB  STOPS. 

, ^ and  IMFBOVBD  OATS  PITTIN08  of  every  deecrlpUoD 

36a,  borough  road, 
Priobs  Rbddokd.  5i”puai'no^  London,  a.B 


THE 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


COMPANY. 


Suffolk  Housty  Cannon-sireety  E.C, 
SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AND 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS. 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS, 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOORS, 
&c.,  &c. 

This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  be 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  new 
Genera]  Post  Office,  and  other 
important  bnildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

IRON  CISTERNS. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

large  stock  ready. 

Particulars  on  application.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 


352  to  It  w aod  o ^ ^0°  L t 

218  and  220,  HIGH-STEEET,  BOROUGH,  S.E.  &ARDEN. 


GLASGOW: 

47  and  49,  ST.  ENOCH-SOUABE. 


